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NO  WEDDING  BELLsS  FOR 
A  MILLION-^  GIRL3 


BY   JAMES   H.  FERRY. 

A  SHORTAGE  OF  MEN  IN  EUROPE  IS  SENDING  THOUSANDS 
OF  WOMEN  TO  AMERICA,  WHERE  MARRIAGE  IS 
HAMPERED  BY  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  MAKING  A  LIVING. 


FPIW  months  ago.  the  White  Star 
steamship  Baltic  arrived  in 
Xew  York  Harbor  with  a 
pas.senger  -  list  containing 
twelve  hundred  unmarried 
women.  The  newspapers 
turned  the  incident  into  a  joke.  They  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  all  these  girls  had 
corae  in  search  of  husbands.  Many  of  the 
young  women  were  interviewed  and  photo- 
graphed, and  the  question  was  asked: 


**  Is  the  American  man  in  (laiiLjer  of  be- 
ing run  down  and  captured  by  the  Kiiropcan 
husband-hunter?  " 

Tlie  girls  themselves  iiulij^nanily  (leiiicd 
that  they  were  hunting  husbands.  thou^»h 
some  of  them  had  come  to  marry  nu-n 
whom  they  had  known  in  the  old  countries; 
and  several  have  since  been  married  here  to 
men  whom  they  met  since  their  landing. 

So  far  as  tliis  single  cargo  of  young 
women  is  concerned,  the  matter  was  merely 
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a  local  item  —  a  source  of  interesting 
"  copy  "  for  the  newspapers.  But  there  is 
more  in  it  than  this.  Here  was  indicated  a 
tendency  in  immigration  which  requires  to 
be  -very  seriously  considered.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  social,  economic,  and  moral  future 
of  the  American  Republic. 
'    Ever  since  the  American  colonies  were 


women-folk  behind.  Later,  when  they  had 
built  stockaded  villages,  they  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  their  wives  and  daughters,  if  they" 
had  such.  The  \'irginia  Company,  at  the 
request  of  the  Jamestown  settlers,  sent  out 
shiploads  of  unmarried  women  from  whom 
the  bachelors  of  the  colony  might  choose 
wives,  buying  them  with  the  tobacco  which 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  TWELVE  HUNDRED   UNMARRIED  WOMEN  WHO  RECENTLY  (  AME  FROM 
EUROPE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  STEAMSHIP  BALTIC.      EVERY  SHIP  BRINGS 
OTHERS,    BECAUSE  EUROPE    CANNOT    PROVIDE   HUSBANDS   FOR  THEM. 

From  a  thotograj^h  by  Boyd.  Nl'^^v  J  'ork. 


established,  our  population  has  shown  a 
much  smaller  number  of  women  than  of 
men.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  early 
days,  when  the  colonists  from  Europe  came 
ov<*r  here  to  hew  out  the  foundations  nf  a 
slate  and  to  meet  all  the  hard^liips  and 
perils  of  such  a  task.  They  had  to  clear 
the  forest^.  t«>  till  the  soil,  to  fight  ihe  sav- 
ai^es,  and  at  times  t(»  starve,  depending  for 
their  food  ui)on  shell-iish  and  herbs,  and 
such  game  as  they  could  kill  with  their  old- 
fashioned  nuisketoons. 

Naturallv,     theref«)re.     they     left  their 


passed  current  as  money,  in  (le'aiilt  of  i4<:)M 
and  silver.  But  all  through  tlv  colonial 
l)eriod  the  number  of  men  wa-  ip.r'.^el>  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  women:  aiid  if  a 
woman  did  not  marr>\  it  wa^  !»eran>v  she 
did  not  care  to. 

Then  came  a  ^(.  cond  ])er'nrl.  w  liei^  the 
Middle  \\'est  was  (•})ene(l  uj).  Iv  ^li  farming 
lands  could  be  had  f(tr  exeec(i!nf.il\  small 
sums;  and  so  the  adxenturon-  an<l  e!iter- 
prising  young  men  of  New  I'.ncland  and 
the  Middle  Slates  left  their  old  home-  and 
pushed  onward  into  what  was  tI\Mi  a  wil- 
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demess.  They,  too,  as  a  rule,  did  not  take 
their  women  with  them.  Most  of  these 
pioneers  were  bachelors;  and  even  the  mar- 
ried men,  for  a  time,  left  their  wives  behind. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  Eastern  States 
the  sexes  began  to  be  pretty  nearly  equal  in 
number.  In  New  England,  the  balance  was 
even  turned  and  the  women  became  more 
numerous  than  the  men. 

This  has  continued  to  be  so,  especially  in 
Massachusetts,  though  the  cause  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  departure  of  the  young 
men  for  the  West.  The  opening  of  hun- 
dreds of  factories  gave  employment  to 
young  girls;  so  that  many  of  these  flocked 
from  other  States  to  the  New  England  fac- 
tory towns,  such  as  Lowell,  and  Mcriden, 
and  Manchester.  Hence,  about  1850,  there 
was  an  excess  of  women  in  the  East,  while 
an  excess  of  men  was  noticeable  in  the 
Middle  West. 

When  the  Pacific  coast  became  American, 
and  gold  and  silver  mines  began  to  be  ex- 
ploited, there  was  another  rush  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Middle  West  to  California 
and  Nevada,  and  what  are  now  Montana 
and  W'yoming.  This  caused  a  third  dis- 
tribution of  the  sexes. 

In  the  East,  there  were  many  more 
women  than  men.  In  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, the  balance  was  about  even.  In  the  Far 
West,  women  were  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
a  curiosity.  There  were  many  settlements 
and  mining  camps  in  which  a  woman's  face 
was  hardly  ever  seen;  and  if  some  lucky 
miner  found  a  wife  willing  to  come  out  to 
him  from  the  Far  East,  the  news  spread 
rapidly  from  camp  to  camp.  Hundreds  of 
rough  men  would  ride  many  miles  just  for 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  her:  and  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  rough  chivalry  with 
which  women  were  regarded,  afforded  in- 
teresting material  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
school  of  novelists,  from  Bret  Harte  to 
Owen  Wister. 

At  the  present  time,  women  constitute 
more  than  one  half  of  the  population  in 
the  East.  They  equal  the  number  of  men 
in  the  Middle  West.  In  the  Far  West, 
they  are  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population;  while  in  Alaska,  there 
are  four  men  to  every  woman. 

A  very  interesting  circumstance  is  to  be 
noted  here.  All  through  these  different 
stages  of  American  history,  immigrants 
from  Europe  have  kept  pouring  into  the 
United  States  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers. Yet,  this  immigration  has,  until  late- 
ly, done  nothing  to  adjust  the  balance  be- 
tween the  sexes.  As  recently  as  seven  years 
ago  the  immigrants  from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries showed  an  excess  of  men  over  women 
in  the  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one. 


FOR  A  MILLION  GIRLS. 


HERE  IS  A  FINE  TVPE  OF   THE    SWISS  IMMI- 
GRANT GIRL.     THE  SWISS  MAKE  ADMIRABLE 
CITIZENS,  BUT  THEIR  OWN  GOVERNMENT 
IS    SO    GOOD    THAT     FEW    OF  THEM 
COME  TO  THIS  COUNTRY. 


The  momentous  truth  which  is  now  to  he 
noted  is  the  fact  of  a  change  by  which  the 
number  of  women  is  steadily'  increasing. 
The  Baltic's  cargo  of  twelve  hundred  girls 
is  just  one  straw  of  evidence  which  shows 
how  things  are  changing.  We  may  soon 
look  forward  to  a  time  when,  all  over  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  more  women 
than  there  are  men.  It  remains  to  consider 
just  what  this  means,  and  what  eflfect  it  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion. 

There  are  several  distinct  points  to  he 
considered.  First,  when  the  number  of 
women  shall  exceed  the  number  of  men, 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  decrease  in  the 
marriage  rate.  This  decrease  in  the  mar- 
riage rate  is  already  noticeable,  and  it  is 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  women  have 
begun  to  be  self-supporting.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  an  exception  to  find  a  woman 
employed  in  any  occupation  save  that  of 
domestic  service,  as  a  seamstress,  or  per- 
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A  SCANDINAVIAN  GIRL  ON  HER  WAY  TO  NORTH 
•       DAKOTA,    WHERE,    SHE   HAS   HEARD,  WAGES 
ARE  GOOD  AND  THE   CHANCES  OK  FIND- 
ING A  HUSBAND  EXCELLENT. 

liaps  as  a  factory  liaiul.  In  i(;()0.  the  num- 
ber of  American  women  who  were  making 
their  own  hving  was  nearly  live  and  a  half 
milli(  »ns. 

It  is  very  noticeable,  also,  that  domestic 
service  and  manufactures  cnj^aged  only 
about  lialf  of  this  large  number.  Women 
have  pushed  theni'^elves  into  almost  every 
si)herc  of  activity.  Only  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  fire  departments  of  our  cities  are 
now  closed  to  them.  Putting  aside  the  mil- 
lions or  so  of  women  who  are  dressmakers, 


laundresses,  saleswomen,  and  stenographers 
or  clerks,  we  find  that  more  than  half  a 
million  are  farm-hands,  and,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  nearly  half  a  million  are 
engaged  in  the  professions. 

There  are  feminine  saloon-keepers  and 
stock-raisers,  more  than  five  thousand  bar- 
tenders, not  to  mention  railway  engineers, 
pilots,  masons,  blacksmiths,  and  coal 
miners:  while  nearly  a  thousand  women 
are  even  employed  as  watchmen  and  police- 
men. In  the  teaching  profession,  which  is 
one  of  great  moral  and  mental  influence, 
the  women  already  outnumber  the  men 
nearly  three  to  one:  for  in  1904.  there  were 
327,000  women  teachers  as  against  1 11.000 
men. 

All  this  ;>ieans.  in  the  long  run.  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  revolution.  Kconomically, 
the  effect  must  be  found  in  the  lowering  of 
wages  everywhere.  Women,  for  various 
reasons,  can  work  more  cheaply  than  men, 
and  their  employment,  therefore,  is  only 
one  form  of  introducing  cheaj)  labor.  But 
this  leads  to  the  lowering  of  wages  and 
salaries  all  around,  and  it  forms  one  ex- 
planation of  the  decline  in  the  marriage 
rate. 

When  men's  incomes  are  cut  down  grad- 
ually, they  can  less  and  le^s  afford  to 
marry.    On  the  other  hand,  the  independ- 


THIS    GIKL    COMKS  KR( 
WHERE    KVKS  AHK 


M  SOITHF-KN  ITALY, 
HROWN   OR    HLA(  K 


AND   HAIR    IS  DARK 
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ence  of  women  who  earn  incomes  for 
themselves  makes  them  much  less  willing 
to  marry.  Marriage,  in  fact,  is  likely  to 
become  an  incident  of  a  woman's  career 
rather  than  a  career  in  itself,  as.  it  used 
to  be. 

Of  course,  if  a  male  worker  should  marry 
a  woman  worker,  and  if  both  of  them 
should  continue  to  earn  money,  their  united 
incomes  would  be  larger  than  their  separate 
incomes  had  been    before.     But  marriage 


the  truth  when  the  women  in  the  country 
outnumber  all  the  men  and  when  they  press 
into  numberless  occupations,  urged  on  by 
necessity  in  the  savage  struggle  for  e.xist- 
encel  The  focal  point  of  this  whole  dis- 
cussion lies  in  the  tact  that  women  are 
likely  soon  to  exceed  in  number  the  men 
of  the  country,  as  is  the  case  almost  every- 
where throughout  Europe.  •  A  German 
scientific  observer.  Dr.  Ludwig  Biichner, 
has  said: 


acts  as  an  impediment  in  the  case  of  wom- 
an. She  cannot  go  on  with  her  occupation 
and  bear  children  and  bring  them  up. 

The  result  is  that  wage-earning  women 
arc  growing  averse  to  marriage  because  it 
cuts  them  off  from  their  separate  incomes, 
while  the  luisband  receives  less  than  he  used 
to  do  because  women  generally  are  com- 
peting with  him  in  his  trade  or  business  or 
profession.  As  one  economic  writer  ha^ 
expressed  it:  "The  female  competitor 
brings  the  earnings  down  to  the  point 
where  the  man  is  too  poor  to  marry  her." 

This  is  already  true,  to  a  great  extent. 
How  much  more  nearly  universal  will  be 


"  There  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  nearly 
all  European  states  more  women  tiian 
men.  an  excess  wliicli,  on  the  whole,  is 
estimated  at  one  million.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  increasing  ditViculty  of  material 
existence,  the  continual  augmentation  of 
the  unmarried  state,  and  the  strain  on  the 
fathers  of  families,  owinj.^  to  their  having 
to  hear  the  entire  burden  of  the  >upport 
of  tlieir  eliildren:  so  iJiat,  as  far  a^  we  can 
see.  the  number  of  unmarried  wouien  will 
e\er  be  on  the  increase." 

There  is  another  <|nestion  t-»  he  con- 
sidered. .\part  from  tlie  decrea-e  in  inar- 
riai^e.  will  there  not  be,  even  in  ilie  mar- 
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riage  state,  a  steady  decrease  in  the  birth-  Statistics  show  that  in  the  United  States, 

rate?    As  the  rewards  of  labor  diminish,  it  the  births  per  thousand  were  thirty-five,  as 

will  become  more  and  more  an  economic  against    seventeen    deaths,    the  difference, 

necessity  to  have  small  families.    This  con-  therefore,  being  eighteen  births  per  thou- 

dition  of  things  has  already  been  reached  sand  to  the  good.    But,  unfortunately,  this 


HERE   IS   A   GERMAN   GIRL   WHO   HAS   COME   TO   AMERICA    IN    SEARCH   OK  WORK. 
SHE  HAS  LITTLE  MONEY  AND  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ENGLISH, 
BCT  SHE  WILL  SOON  LEARN. 


in  France,  where  the  birth-rate  has  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  the  population 
of  the  French  Republic  has  practically  re- 
mained stationary  for  nearly  forty  years. 
President  Roosevelt  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  his  famo]jL|^  letter  about  "  race 
suicide." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  danger  with  us 
does  not  lie  in  diminishing  birth-rate 
e(jually   distributed    all    over   the  country. 


birth-rate  is  not  equally  distributed.  In  the 
more  intelligent,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  native  portion  of  the  American  people, 
the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  are  now 
almost  equal. 

In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  among 
the  native  Americans,  there  are.  to  the 
thousand,  ten  more  deaths  than  there  are 
births;  while  in  the  New  England  States, 
taken   as   a   whole,   the   preponderance  is 
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slightly  in  favor  of  the  death-rate.  This 
means  that  in  those  classes  which  repre- 
sent the  highest  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try^  there  is  a  steady  decline  and  dwindling 
away. 

Among  daily  wage-earners,  on  the  con- 
trar>',  the  increase  of  numbers  is  very  great. 
Those  who  can  best  afford  to  have  chil- 
dren do  not  have  them.  Those  who  can 
least  afford  to  have  children  arc  extraor- 
dinarily fecund. 

If,  now,  there  shall  be  a  vast  increase  in 
the  masses  of  those  who  live  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands  and  who  represent  the  lower 
grades  of  effort,  and  if  women  equally  with 
men  press  into  all  spheres  of  labor  as  com- 
petitors, it  is  plain  enough  that  this  coun- 
try will  before  long  confront,  even  if  it  is 
not  now  already  confronting,  a  portentous 
economic  problem  which  is  fraught  with 
elements  of  political  danger. 

The  moral  aspect  of  the  que^^tion  i>  no 
less  serious.  On  the  side  of  the  man.  the 
case  is  fairly  well  stated  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Oilman,  who,  in  writing  of  present  con- 
ditions, says  that,  apart  from  marriage. 
*•  there  is  no  natural  simple  medium  of 
social  intercourse  between  men  and  women. 
The  young  man  can  but  learn  that  his- 
popularity  depends  largely  on  his  pocket- 
book.  The  money  that  he  might  be  saving 
for  marriage  is  wasted  on  these  miscel- 
laneous preliminaries.  As  he  sees  what 
women  like,  his  hope  of  marriage  recedes 
farther  and  farther.  .  .  .  What  wonder 
that  the  other  kind  of  woman,  who  also 
costs  money,  it  is  true,  but  who  does  not 
involve  permanent  obligation,  has  come  to 
be  so  steady  a  factor  in  our  social  life!  The 
sexuo-economic  relation  promotes  vice  in 
more  ways  than  one." 

Mrs.  Oilman  believes  that  the  increase  in 
number  of  self-supporting  women  will  do 
away  with  the  moral  menace.  She  thinks 
that  the  economic  independence  of  women 
will  make  them  into  different  creatures. 
They  will  be  no  longer  men's  playthings 
nor  men's  dependents,  but  they  will  de- 
velop more  personality  of  their  own.  The 
thought  of  sex  will  presently  vanish  out  of 
their  relations  with  men.  If  a  young  man 
calls  upon  a  married  woman,  people  will 
n(*  longer  begin  to  talk  about  it.  If  he 
makes  a  close  friend  of  an  unmarried  wom- 
an, no  one  will  assume  that  he  has  "  in- 
tcnii(jns."  He  will  be  able  to  come  and 
Ro  as  he  pleases,  and  so  will  she.  There 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  comradeship  and 
much  le'i^  sentiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  i>  urged  that,  while 
ultimately  this  beautiful  state  of  things  may 
come  about,  it  will  be  only  after  a  period  in 
which   personal   morality  has  greatly  suf- 


A    PRETTY    MISS   FROM    SAXONY,    WHO  WILL 
HAVE   LESS   TROUBLE   IN    FINDING   A  HT.S- 
BAND  IN   AMERICA   THAN   MANY  OK  HER 
SISTERS  HAVE  FOUND  AT  HO.ME. 


fered.  It  involve>  the  making  over  of  both 
men  and  women:  and  the  process  of  ma- 
king over  is  pretty  certain  to  be  difhcult, 
as  well  as  dangerous.  Merely  because  a 
woman  begins  to  support  herself,  she  does 
not.  lose  those  sentiments  which  have 
swayed  her  heretofore.  Her  emotional 
nature  cannot  be  altered  by  the  fact  that 
she  no  longer  lives  at  home,  but  occupies 
an  apartment  or  a  "  studio,"  of  which  she 
is  the  unquestioned  mistress.  Men  have 
been  economically  independent  since  his- 
tory began,  yet  they  have  not  freed  them- 
selves from  the  sway  of  pa.ssioiL 

Does  any  one  expect  that  a  woman's  na- 
ture is  >()  (litTerent  from  a  man's  tiiat  she 
does  not  also  have  emotional  needs?  Her 
economic  independence,  instead  uf  freeing 
her  from  the  bond  oi  sex.  will  at  first  mere- 
ly give  her  larger  opp()rtunitie^  for  e.\peri- 
mcntation.  and  for  a  kind  of  liie  which  will 
be  a  suljstituie  for  marriaixe  withoni  the 
ennobling  inlhiences  of  sul^-aorihce  which 
>pring  from  maternity. 

The  (luestion  is  a  \ery  delicate  (»ne.  and 
perha|)s  It  is  not  iu'ce*.s,v.-y  to  do  ni<»re 
than  to  -iiLiu'est  it.  Sl(|;ce  it  to  say  that 
the  very  term  "economic  indepeinlencc," 
when  Used  of  women,  is  n  misnomer.  W  hen 
women  leave  their  homes  and  are  associated 
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neither  with  their  parents  nor  with  a  hus- 
band, do  they  actually  attain  to  independ- 
ence? Hardly  so.  In  most  cases,  the 
positions  which  they  occupy  and  the  in- 
comes which  they  make  are  due  to  the 
favor  of  men  by  whom  they  are  employed; 
and  this,  in  the  primary  stages  of  self-sup- 
port, establishes  relations  which  involve  a 
dependence  far  more  absolute  than  any 
which  they  knew  before. 

Are  girls  who  work  in  factories  and 
shops,  or  in  a  score  of  similar  pursuits, 
really  independent?  Their  very  means  of 
livelihood  may  be  taken  from  them  if  they 
do  not  please,  and  sometimes  the  necessity 
of  pleasing  carries  them  very  far.  Every 
one  who  knows  the  life  of  our  great  cities 


is  aware  of  a  thousand  facts  which  justify 
this  statement.  Those  philanthropic  women 
who  labor  among  the  toilers  of  their  own 
sex  are  horrified  when  they  come  to  learn 
just  what  it  means  for  a  young  girl  to 
make  her  way,  however  humble,  along  the 
paths  of  business  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  confront  one's  mind  when  he  looks* 
at  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  When 
women  come  to  outnumber  the  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  compete  with 
men  more  strenuously  even  than  they  do 
to-day,  there  is  certain  to  arise  a  state  of 
things  which  will  be  only  one  more  proof 
that  the  most  tremendous  problems  of  the 
future  are  to  be  social. 


THE  BIGGEST  CHECK  EVER  DRAWN. 


FACSIMILE    REPRODUCTION    OF   A   BIT   OF    PAPER    REPRESKNTING   TWENTY-FIVE    MILLION  DOLLARS 
THAT  CHANGED  HANDS  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO  WHEN  THE  DE  BEERS  DIAMOND  MINE  WAS  SOLD. 

'  X  all  the  world  there  is  no  diamond  mine — or  rather  group  of  mines — so  remark- 
able as  the  De  Beers  group  in  South  Africa.  These  mines  furnish  98 
per  cent  of  all  the  diamonds  produced  at  the  present  time.  They  were 
discovered  in  1867,  when  the  children  of  a  Dutch  farmer  happened  to 
pick  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  glittering  pebble.  They  sold  it  tor  a  few 
shiUings  to  a  peddler,  who  in  turn  sold  it  in  Cape  Town  for  a  few  pounds. 
Later,  the  same  stone  was  purchased  by  a  jeweler  in  Paris  for  $2,500. 
From  1867  to  1897,  the  total  output  of  this  chain  of  mines  amounted  to  more  than 
seven  tons  of  rough  diamonds,  which  after  cutting  were  valued  at  $450,000,000.  When  the 
De  Beers  mine  proper  changed  hands  eighteen  years  ago,  a  check  was  issued  in  payment  for 
it,  of  which  a  reproduction  is  here  given.  It  is  for  a  little  more  than  £5,000,000.  or 
$25,000,000.    This  is  probably  the  record  for  big  chocks. 
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THXT  M^PE^  "-.MILLIONAIRES'' 
EVEN  or.:  HAGKDRIVER^S 


BY    ALLAN    L.  BENSON. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  SPECULATIVE  CRAZES  THAT 
SWEPT  OVER  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  INTOXICATING 
THE   PEOPLE  WITH   FANTOMS  OF  FABULOUS  RICHES. 


"^()  work  lias  always  been  an 
unpopular  way  to  get 
money.  There  are  those 
who  are  in  such  reduced 
circumstances  that  they  are 
compelled  to  do  some  kind 
of  useful  labor  jfor  their  board  and  keep, 
but  they  are  not  congratulating  one  another 
about  it.  They  would  quit  their  jobs  in  a 
minute  if  they  knew  how  to  get  as  much 
m^)ney  without  working — and  without  get- 
Img  into  jail. 

It  has  always  been  so.  The  world  has 
never  been  without  people  who  were  on  the 
lf>ok-out  for  money  that  they  did  not  earn. 
The  mail  who  does  not  hanker  after  a 
chance  to  get  something  for  nothing  usually 
l>elieves  the  "  something  "  isn't  there,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  he  cannot  get  it,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Therefore  the  market  is  brisk  for  gold- 
bricks,  stocks  are  bought  and  sold,  and  the 
man  who  is  worth  nothing  to-day  is  often 
ejected  by  his  landlord  to-morrow. 

But  the  good  old  game  of  speculation, 
like  most  other  good  old  games,  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  During  certain  periods  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land, work  was  almost  a  side-line.  Every- 
body speculated.  Xo  man  could  tell  where 
he  would  next  meet  his  cook.  .She  might 
blossom  f>ut  in  a  box  next  to  him  and  his 
familv  at  the  opera,  loaded  down  with  fine 
dry-g(K>ds  and  the  best  jewelry.  And,  a*^ 
for  hackdrivers,  some  of  them,  after  stock 
speculation  had  made  them  millionaires  al- 
moisX  in  a  day,  could  not  get  used  to  having 
carriages  oi  their  own.  and  frequently 
humiliated  themselves  by  jumping  up  on  the 
box  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 

Things  like  these  occurred  in  France  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  **  Mississippi  Bubble  " 


and  in  England 
while  the  **  South 
Sea  Bubble "  was 
being  in  Hated. 
Those  were  da> > 
when,  if  there  had 
been  an  y  such 
thing  as  every- 
body getting  rich 
without  anybody 
working,  there 
would  have  been 
nothing  smaller 
than  a  millionaire 
in  either  country. 

The  "  Mississippi  Bubble."  one  of 
the  greatest  speculative  vt inures  that 
was  ever  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  a 
gambling  people,  was  a  scheme  to 
finance  the  French  government  by 
permitting  a  private  corporation  to 
exploit  the  Mississippi  Valley,  mon- 
opolize French  commerce  and  conduct 
a  government  bank.  ]t  was  concL-ivcd 
and  put  into  operation  by  John  Law, 
a  Scotchman,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1671. 

Xo  more  erratic  genius  than  Law 
ever  lived,  (ioing  to  London  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  ([uickly  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  great  political  economist,  a  great 
gambler,  and  a  great  fop.  He  Iiad^il-o 
eminent  attainments  in  the  line  of  drinkini^, 
and  held  the  record  for  conf|ne<ts  anioiii; 
the  fair  sex.  When  he  was  twenty-tlirei- 
years  old.  he  and  a  young  n(*i)leinan  naim  d 
.  P>eau  \\'i"k(tn  hecanie  .sinuiltan('()usly  ir- 
fatuated  with  the  <^anle  woman,  and.  in  the 
resultant  duel,  tiie  nobleman  was  killed. 

Law  was  tried  on  a  ehar<^e  of  nuirder. 
convicted,  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  sen- 
tence had  ju^i   been   rednced_lo  inipri->()n- 
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ment  for  life  when  he  determined  to  end  it 
all  by  escaping  from  prison.  He  had  little 
more  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  jail  than 
he  had  had  in  getting  in,  and  spent  the  next 
few  years  in  Holland,  where  he  studied  the 
banking  system  of  the  Dutch  and  began  to 
evolve  the  scheme  to  drag  the  French  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  financial  mire.  In  1708, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  laid  his  plan  before 
Louis  XIV,  the  king  responding  to  his  over- 
tures by  setting  the  chief  of  police  upon  him 
and  chasing  him  out  of  the  city. 

Luck  in  a  King's  Death. 

For  the  next  seven  years,  things  looked 
pretty  blue  for  Law,  until,  one  day,  the 
joyous  news  came  that  the  king  was  dead. 
Law  hastened  back  to  Paris  and  found  that 
his  friend  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been 
made  regent.  And,  in  looking  over  the 
place  where  the  cash  ought  to  have  been, 
they  found  that  the  old  king  had  not  only 
gone  broke,  but  had  plunged  the  nation 
into  six  hundred  million  dollars  of  debt. 

Law  did  not  have  to  ask  the  duke  twice 
to  get  permission  to  raise  money  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  and  fix  up  the  dear  old  home. 
He  at  once  went  about  it  to  organize  a 
corporation  called  the  West  India  Company, 
which,  besides  exploiting  the  Mississippi 
territory,  was  to  have  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
the  French  trade  with  China,  and  other 
promising  sources  of  income.  The  capital 
stock  was  placed  at  twenty  million  dollars, 
which  was  to  be  raised  by  selling  two  hun- 
dred thousand  shares  of  stock  at  a  hundred 
dollars  apiece.  And,  to  prevent  a  money 
stringency  while  the  shares  were  on  the 
market,  I^w  established  a  bank  containing 
a  fine  printing  press  upon  which  he  was 
authorized,  by  the  government,  to  print 
money. 

The  preparations  complete.  Law  put  ad- 
vertisements in  all  the  morning  papers,  urg- 
ing investors  to  take  their  money  out  of  the 
savings  banks,  buy  his  shares,  and  get  rich. 
In  his  finest  literary  style,  he  carefully  ex- 
plained that  he  was  going  lo  ship  six  thou- 
sand Europeans  and  three  thousand  negroes 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  every  year,  that 
the  region  was  sure  to  become  the  source 
of  great  wealth,  and  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  West  India  Company  could  skim  the 
cream  every  uK/rning. 

Now,  no  liar  ever  lived  who  could  keep 
up  with  the  historian  when  it  comes  to 
telling  of  strange  deeds,  so  it  is  best  for  all 
veracious  men  to  stick  lo  the  plain  fads  in 
telling  of  what  followed  the  placing  of 
I^w's  shares  on  the  market.  The  simple 
truth  then,  is  that  Law  couldn't  take  the 
money  in  fast  enough.  Eager  citizens  rented 
rooms  on  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  the  street 


in  which  he  lived,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  take  the  time  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed 
for  fear  they  would  miss  something. 

Dukes,  counts,  chambermaids,  and  hack- 
drivers  fought  with  one  another  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  up  to  the  window  and 
paying  $600.  $800,  and  even  $1,000  for  a 
share  of  stock,  the  par  value  of  which  was 
only  $100. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  hunchback  made 
$10,000  by  standing  in  the  street  and  letting 
speculators  use  his  back  as  a  desk. 

A  cobbler  made  a  big  killing  by  collecting 
all  the  stools  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
and  renting  them  to  the  tired  populace  in 
the  street.  * 

The  son  of  a  tanner,  who  had  been  cast 
off  by  his  father  as  worthless,  bought  a  few 
shares  of  West  India  stock,  and  in  less  than 
a  year  shamed  his  aged  parent  by  display- 
ing $12,000,000  in  real  money  that  he  hiu\ 
collected  during  the  same  period  that  the 
father  had  made  a  net  profit  of  $1,728.56 
in  the  tannery. 

A  waiter  dropped  a  cup  of  .soft-boiled 
eggs  in  a  lady's  hair,  was  '*  lired "  on  the 
spot  by  the  management,  invested  his  sav- 
ings in  Law's  securities,  cleaned  up  $6,000,- 
000  in  a  few  months,  bought  himself  the 
title  of  "count,"  and  iinished  in  a  whirlwind 
of  excitement  by  marrying  the  lady  upon 
whom  he  had  spilled  the  eggs ! 

The  speedy  accumulation  of  such  enor- 
mous fortunes  naturally  made  the  man  who 
held  the  key  to  the  situation  much  in  de- 
mand. All  wanted  lo  see  Law  and  have 
h.m  enter  their  names  on  his  subscription 
lists  for  stocks.  Women,  in  particular,  over- 
whelmed him.  One  woman,  who  had  visited 
his  house  for  many  days  in  succession  with- 
out being  able  to  see  him,  resorted  lo 
stratagem.  She  ordered  her  coachman  to 
drive  her  about  Paris  until  he  saw  Law  and 
then  overturn  the  carriage,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  the  hope  that  Unw  would  rush  lo  her  re- 
lief and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
application  for  stocks. 

**  For  God*s  Sake.  Upset  Us  Now!  " 

I'or  three  days  she  was  driven  incessaiuly 
through  the  streets,  and  at  la^t  beholding 
l^iw,  she  shouted  to  her  coachman:  "Upset 
us  now!  h'or  (lod's  sake,  upset  us  now!" 
The  carriage  was  driven  against  the  nearevt 
post,  duly  upset,  and  Law  hurried  to  the 
rescue.  The  woman  was  taken  into  .1  hotel 
where,  in  a  few  moments,  she  revived,  smil- 
ingly confessed  to  L.ivv  that  ^lie  had  tricked 
him,  and  Law,  as  smilingly,  entered  her 
name  for  the  shares  (»f  stock  that  she  wanted. 
Another  woman,  learning  that  Law  was 
<lining  in  a  certain  house,  raised  a  cry  of 
fire,  and  when  the  great  financier  emerged. 
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THE  HUNCHBACK  WHO,  DURING  THE  MISSISSIPPI  HUBBLE  CRAZE  IN   PARIS,  MADE  TEN 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  BY  STANDING    IN    THE    STREET  WHERE    THE  SPECULATORS 
GATHERED    AND    PERMITTING    THEM    TO    USE    HIS    BACK    AS    A  DESK. 

Fjom  an  o:d  trint. 


besought  him  to  take  all  the  money  she  had 
and  give  her  its  equivalent  in  stock. 

A  woman  named  Chaumont,  who  kept 
a  small  shop,  beat  the  game  for  $20,000,000, 
which  she  judiciously  invested  in  Parisian 
real  estate.  Peasants  all  over  the  country 
sold  everything  they  had,  went  to  Paris  and 
invested  the  proceeds  in  Law's  stocks. 

By  this  time,  the  $100  shares  had  gone 
to  $3,000  apiece,  and  the  moment  was  con- 
sidered opportune  to  issue  50,000  additional 
shares.  There  were  300.000  applications  for 
the  new  certificates!  The  competition 
among  the  buyers  caused  the  stock  to  go 
to  $3,600  a  share — for  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  of  money  in  the  country.  Every- 
body was  ordering  porterhouse  and  tender- 
loin, and  the  poor  rode  in  carriages. 

However,  the  finish  was  in  sight.  TIkkc 


who  were  in  a  position  to  inul  out  the  facts 
discovered  that  the  **  insiders  were  ex- 
changing their  stock  and  their  paper  money 
for  gold  and  silver,  which  they  were  ship- 
piiig  to  England  and  Holland.  The  conunon 
people  learned  what  was  going  on  and  made 
a  rush  to  sell  about  the  time  that  practically 
all  the  real  money  had  been  removed  from 
the  country.  Nobody  had  any  difhculty  in 
selling,  providing  he  were  not  particular  as 
to  what  he  took  for  pay.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  sell  for  Liiw's  money,  but  unfortunately 
his  finely  engraved  notes  were  depreciating 
in  value  even  more  rapidly  than  the  stock  of 
the  West  India  Company,  which  had  fallen 
to  $1,800  a  share  and  was  going  downward 
like  the  bricks  of  a  chimney  that  has  been 
overturned  by  the  wind. 

Yet.  so  great  was  the  rush  to  sell  that 
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eveo'  d^iy  men  and  women  were  trampled 
under  foot  in  the  streets  and  killed.  On  the 
night  of  the  i6th  of  June,  1720,  fifteen  per- 
sons were  crushed  to  death  in  the  streets, 
and  their  bodies  were  lying  on  the  pavement 
at  sunri>e. 

The  sight  of  the  bodies  inflamed  the 
people  to  frenzy.  Part  of  the  crowd  grabbed 
a  corpse  and  started  for  the  Louvre,  where 
it  was  intended  to 
augment  the  assem- 
blage and  march  on 
the  royal  palace. 
Three  more  bodies 
were  taken  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  The 
Duke  of  Tresmes. 
Governor  of  Paris, 
threw  gold  and  sil- 
ver among  the  mul- 
titude in  an  effort  to 
pacify  them,  but  his 
clothes  were  torn  off 
his  back  almost  in- 
stantly. 

Another  crowd 
>iarted  for  Law's 
house.  The  people 
demanded  that  he 
come  out.  He  wait- 
ed until  it  became 
plain  that  the  crowd 
meant  business,  and 
then,  in  a  gorgeous 
carriage.  made  his 
appearance.  A  wom- 
an grabbed  the 
h  o  r  s  e  s  '  bits  and 
shrieked  that  Law- 
ought  to  be  hanged, 
and  that  if  two  other 
women  would  vol- 
imteer  to  help  her, 
she  would  undertake 
the  job.  Law's  coach- 
man hurled  an  epi- 
thet at  her,  and  the 
crowd   beat    him  so 

terribly  that  he  died  within  a  few  hours. 

The  suflFcring  in  Paris,  meantime,  was  in- 
tense. Those  who  had  supposed  themselves 
to  l>e  enormously  wealthy,  suddenly  found 
that  they  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  to  eat.  One  man  who  had  been 
regarded  as  a  multimillionaire  killed  his 
wife,  their  three  children,  and  himself.  His 
total  possessions  were  fouml  to  be  $40,000  in 
w*)nhless  money  and  six  sous  in  real  cash. 

Yet  all  this  misery  could  not  make  Paris 
entirely  'sad.  While  .some  were  starving 
and  others  were  blowing  out  their  brains, 
a  few  composed  satirical  songs,  which  many 
of  the  people  sang.    One  piece  of  doggerel 
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was  directed  against  the  regent.  He  felt 
insulted  and  offered  a  reward  of  Sjo.ooo 
for  the  discovery  of  the  writer.  The  next 
morning  he  found  tacked  to  llie  door  of  his 
room  this  cutting  reference  to  the  worth- 
lessncss  of  his  friend  Law's  money : 

You  promife  muck,  regent! 
U  it  in  paper  or  in  coin? 


SIR    JOHN    BLUNT.  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE.  WHICH, 
AFTER  ITS  COLLAPSE,  WAS  FOUND  TO  HAVE  RESULTED  IN  THE 
WHOLESALE  BRIBERY  OF  ENGLISH  OFFICIALS. 


Law  finally  fled  the  country,  and  in  1729. 
died  in  Vienna,  poor  and  forsaken. 

The  same  year  in  which  Law's  '*  Missis- 
sippi Bubble  "  blew  up  in  France.  Sir  John 
Blunt  and  others  inflated  a  similar  device 
in  England.  The  English  scheme,  which 
later  became  known  as  the  *'  South  Sea 
Bubble,"  had  for  its  purpose  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debt  '*  by  reducing  all  the 
funds  into  one."  What  this  meant  nobody 
knew  exactly,  but  it  was  the  general  under- 
stancjjng  that  the  company  to  be  formed  was 
to  make  vast  profits  out  of  Souili  Sea  trade, 
and  that,  for  the  privileges  extended  by 
the  government,   it  was   to   do  something 
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toward  relieving  the  strain  on  national 
finances. 

As  rapidly*  as  the  printing-presses  could 
be  manipulated,  the  stock  certificates  were 
thrown  on  the  markets,  where  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $500  each  were  offered  for 
$1,500  each.  At  this  price,  the  people  bought 
$10,000,000  worth,  and,  in  a  few  irjonths,  the 
stock  was  selling  at  $5,500  a  share. 

Then  the  same  thing  happened  that  took 
place  in  France — the  insiders  began  to  sell 
out  and  get  English  gold  in  place  of  their 
South  Sea  securities.  The  public  rushed 
to  the  slaughter,  and  the  stock  quickly 
dropped  to  half  the  price  for  which  it  was 
sold  at  the  beginning.  Bankers  who  had  lent 
money  on  the  stock  when  it  was  at  a  high 
price  were  forced  to  suspend  payment  and 
abscond. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  colossal  corruption  in 
getting  through  the  House  of  Commons  the 


act  under  which  the  company  was  organized. 
Dukes  and  earls  and  others  had  been  bribed 
quite  promiscuously.  One  member  of  the 
House  was  so  enraged  that  he  proposed 
that  the  directors  of  the  company  be  tied 
up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
deriving  his  method  of  punishment  from  the 
means  adopted  in  ancient  Rome  for  doing 
away  with  parricides.  However,  nobody 
was  thrown  into  the  Thames,  although  some 
family  reputations  were  so  badly  besmirched 
that  it  is  still  in  the  best  of  form  not  to  be 
too  promi.scuous  in  discussing  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  in  aristocratic  English  circles. 
The  stockholders  eventually  recovered  about 
a  third  of  their  money,  and  forgot  about 
the  rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  that  did  not  stop  wildcat  speculation 
in  England.  Companies  formed  to  back 
perpetual-motion  enterprises  and  to  do  all 
sorts  of  absurd  things,  found  ready  sale  for 
their  *'  securities."     One  gentleman  adver- 


■  UPSKT  us  now!  for  cod's  sake,  upset  us  now!"  cried  a  frenchwoman 

TO    HER    coachman    WHEN    SHE    SAW    LAW  ON  THE    STREET,  HER  PLAN 
BEING    TO    LURE    HIM  TO   HER   RESCUE,  AND  THUS  GET  AN 
OPPORTUNITY    TO    BUY    STOCK    FROM  HIM. 


From  t%n  old  frinf 
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JOHN    LAW,  THE    SCOTCHMAN    WHO,  ORIGINATING    THE    MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE,  MADE 
THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE  BELIEVE,  FOR  A  FEW  MONTHS,  THAT  ENORMOUS 
RICHES    WERE    IN    THEIR    GRASP.       THOUGH    ONCE  RICH 
HIMSELF,  HE  DIED  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED. 

EngTaxfrii  /ram  a  rare  trint  by  Leon  Si  hettck.  1720. 


tiscd  for  $2,500,000  "  to  carry  on  an  under- 
taking of  great  advantage,  but  nobody  to 
know  what  it  is."  and  took  in  $10,000  the 
first  day,  with  which  he  set  off  for  the 
G)ntinent  at  night  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Then  some  jesters  advertised  for 
$5,000,000  to  promote  another  absurd  scheme, 
and  after  taking  in  a  large  sum,  they  adver- 
tised for  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  to  come 
and  get  their  money  back,  as  the  pretended 
company  was  only  a  trial  to  see  how  many 
tools  might  be  caught  in  one  day." 


Finally,  speculation  became  so  wild  that 
the  king  was  compelled  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  it,  and  gradually  the  English 
again  formed  the  habit  of  working. 

Occasionally  they  drop  into  gel-ricli- 
quick  games  for  a  short  session,  but  they 
never  stay  long,  and  are  more  than  likely 
to  make  it  extremely  hot  for  the  promoter 
after  they  have  counted  up  their  losses. 

The  French  peasants  are  even  more  cau- 
tious since  they  failed  to  get  rich  out  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 
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HENRY  LABOUCHERE  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  English  public 
life  to-day.    He  is  also  one  of  the  most  independent.    He  does  not  care  a  straw 
whether  he  is  popular  or  unpopular,  but  always  says  in  Parliament  just  what  he 
thinks,  and  in  his  weekly  paper,  Truth,  which  he  founded  in  1876,  he  always  whites  just 
what  he  pleases  concerning  not  only  the  political,  but  also  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 

Labouchere  favored 
home  rule  for  Ireland 
when  that  course  was 
regarded  as  almost 
traitorous.  He  op- 
posed Cecil  Rhodes 
when  Rhodes  was  re- 
garded as  a  mighty 
empire  -  builder.  He 
sympathized  with  the 
Boers  when  they  were 
defeating  English  ar- 
mies. 

But,  on  the  whole, 
Englishmen  have  come 
to  think  of  **  Labby 
as  a  privileged  person. 
His  wit,  which  he  de- 
rives from  a  French 
ancestry,  tickles  their 
fancy  even  when  it  at- 
tacks their  prejudices. 

As  a  young  man,  he 
was  in  the  diplomatic 
service;  and  even  then 
he  showed  his  inde- 
pendence and  his  hu- 
mor. Having  been  sent 
as  attache  to  Vienna, 
he  asked  the  Foreign 
Office  to  defray  his 
traveling  expenses.  He 
was  told  that  this  was 
not  customary.  Where- 
upon he  set  out,  and 
for  weeks  nothing 
whatever  was  heard  of 
him. 

At  last,  the  English 
officials   became  anx- 
ious.   They  wrote  and 
telegraphed,  and  final- 
ly -  set  the  Continental 
police  at  work  to  find 
the    missing  attache. 
He  was  discovered  in 
a  small  German  town, 
about     half-way  be- 
tween   Paris  and   Vienna.     In   answer   to   a    demand   (ov   an   explanation.  Uibouchere 
telegraphed  to  London:   "As  traveling  expenses  are  not  allowed,  I  assumed  that  I  was 
expected  to  walk.     Shall  pn)l)ably  reach  Vienna  in  six  weeks  more." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime  Minister  for  the  last  time,  Labouchere  expected 
to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  Gladstone  passed 
him  by.  It  is  said,  though  no  one  can  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  omission  of  Laboucliere's 
name  from  the  Ministry  was  due  to  the  personal  dislike  of  Queen  Victoria. 

If) 


HENRY  LABOUCHERE,    THE   FAMOUS  EDITOR   OF  "TRUTH,"  WHO  HAS  THE 
HAPPY  FACULTY  OF  BEING  ABLE  TO  OPPOSE  BRITISH  MEASURES, 
OR   LAUGH  AT   BRITISH   PREJUDICES,  WITHOUT   LOSING  THE 
FRIENDSHIP  OF  THE  BRITISH. 


From  a  fhotoirrafh  f>y  U'a/i-> 


Lontioi 
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PRIZE  FIGHTERS  WHO  MET 
NOBLEMEN  AS  EQUALS 


HEN  measured  by  certain 
pugilistic  figures  of  the 
past,  the  men  of  the  ring 
of  to-day  seem  compara- 
tively commonplace.  In 
purely  professional  ability, 
in  the  knowledge  and  development  of  the 
finer  points  of  ring  craft  and,  above  all, 
ring  diplomacy,  the  modern  fighter  is  cer- 
tainly the  equal,  and  probably  far  the  supe- 
rior, of  his  prototype  of  sixty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  as  a  historical  figure,  he  is 
of  importance  only  on  account  of  the  few 
brief  years  during  which  he  can  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  champion. 

James  J.  Jeffries  has  fought  perhaps 
twenty  battles  of  the  first  order  with  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  his  time,  has 
never  known  defeat,  nor  even  been  hit 
cleanly  off  his  legs.  The  annals  of  the  ring 
recall  no  other  such  flawless  record. 

John  Jackson,  the  champion  of  a  century 
before,  fought  three  battles,  one  with  a 
pugilist  of  no  particular  merit,  one  which 
he  lost,  and  his  greatest,  that  for  the  belt 
with  Mendoza,  which  he  won  by  methods 
that  were  not  unanimously  accepted  as  being 
above  criticism. 

Yet,  Jeffries  to-day  is  a  personality  only 
in  view  of  his  possible  return  to  the  ring 


should  any  serious  rival  tlf^gQ^rifom  the 
present  state  of  pugilistic  ch^^  other 
words,  he  is  only  a  fighter.  • 

Jackson,  after  his  retirement,  becomes  a 
national  institution.  He  presides  over 
benefits  for  the  suffering  Portuguese,  or 
for  the  British  prisoners  in  France:  his 
name  is  found  continually  in  the  letters  of 
Byron;  a  royal  duke  presents  him  with  a 
service  of  plate  of  magnificent  workman- 
ship; when  the  allied  sovereigns  visit  Lon- 
don, in  1814,  he  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  and  show  as  the  Tower  itself. 

The  writer  does  not  maintain  that  all 
fighters  of  to-day  are  devoid  of  personality 
outside  the  ring.  Fitzsimmons,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  very  unusual  man  apart  from 
his  fistic  attainments.  One  title  that  he 
will  never  consent  to  relinquish  is  that  of 
*'  Champion  Horseshoer  of  the  World," 
and,  what  people  in  general  do  not  know, 
is,  that  he  possesses  mechanical  talent  of 
high  order.  Corbett  is  a  very  fair  actor, 
as  those  who  witnessed  **  Cashel  Byron's 
Profession  "  can  attest. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  top- 
notchers  of  all  times  have  been  devoid  of 
that  brutality  for  brutality's  sake  which  the 
unknowing  believe  to  be  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the   professional   pugilist's  dispo- 
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language  of  almost  overwhelmingly  impres- 
sive dignitjT   It  was: 


JACK  BROUGHTON,  A  FAMOUS  ENGLISH  FIGHTER 
OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY,  WHO  WAS 
THE  CLOSE  FRIEND  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUKE 
OF    CUMBERLAND,  WHOM  HE  OFTEN  AC- 
COMPANIED ON  CONTINENTAL  TOURS. 

From  a  tainting  by  Frank  Haytnan.  R.  A.,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

sition.  The  high-ranking  fighter  seldom 
takes  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, and  is  averse  to  engaging  in  street 
brawls.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  un- 
businesslike, or,  shall  we  say,  unprofes- 
sional? Why  should  he  exhibit  gratuitously 
those  talents  which  constitute  his  money- 
earning  capacity? 

Although  modern  boxing  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  James  Figg.  who  held  the 
championship  of  England  from  1719  till  his 
death,  in  1734,  the  first  bruiser  of  striking 
personality  was  Jack  Broughton,  who 
framed  the  rules  and  founded  an  art  of 
self-defense  that,  with  some  variations,  en- 
dured until  the  adoption  of  the  Marquis 
of  Queensberry  code.  Before  Broughton. 
fighting  was  downright  hammering;  he  in- 
vented the  method  of  barring  and  stopping 
blows. 

A  man  of  wit  and  intelligence,  he  became 
a  figure  of  prominence.  In  his  professional 
announcements,  there  was  nothing  smack- 
ing of  the  bruiser.    They  were  couched  in 


MR.  BROUGHTON  proposes,  with  proper  assist- 
ance, to  open  an  academy  at  his  residence  in  the 
Haymarket,  for  the  instruction  of  those  ivlio  are  will- 
ing to  be  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  boxing,  etc. 


He  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  addressing 
people  of  quality. 

A  person  engaged  in  trade  presenting 
himself  at  the  Broughton  academy  would 
have  met  with  a  chilly  reception.  With 
people  of  quality  he  lived  on  terms  of  easy 
intimacy.  His  great  friend  and  patron  was 
the  royal  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  when 
Cumberland  made  a  tour  of  the  Continent, 
he  took  Broughton  with  him,  just  as  a 
royal  personage  traveling  at  another  period 
might  have  taken  a  world-famous  painter 
or  philosopher,  whose  presence  in  his  suit 
would  enhance  his  own  or  his  country's 
glory. 

In  Berlin,  the  visitors  were  shown  the 
regiment  of  giant  grenadiers,  which  was 
the  pride  of  Frederick  the  Great's  heart, 
and  which  that  monarch  recruited  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  wholesale  kidnaping. 
The  English  champion  was  asked  if  he 
liked  the  appearance  of  any  of  them  for 
a  set-to.    Broughton  smiled  magnificently. 

"  Why,  your  royal  highness,"  he  re- 
plied, **  I  should  have  no  objection  to  fight- 
ing the  whole  regiment,  only  be  kind 
enough  to  allow  me  a  breakfast  between 
each  battle." 

Broughton's  professional  career  had  been 
marked  by  uninterrupted  victories,  until,  in 
I750>  owing  to  a  chance  blow,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Slack.  This  reverse  seems  to 
have  led  to  a  severance  of  the  friendship 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
wagered  fifty  thousand  dollars,  giving  odds 
of  ten  to  one.  Broughton  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  dealing  in  curiosities  and  objects 
of  veriu,  which  he  purchased  at  private 
sales,  and  speculating  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess in  Change  Alley.  His  estate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1789,  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  dollars,  a  considerable  for- 
tune in  those  days. 

The  modern  ring  has  not  been  without 
its  freaks  of  nature,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  has  produced  a  curiosity  equal  to  Buck- 
horse.  Buckhorse  was,  in  appearance,  a 
Hogarthian  nightmare.  He  was  so  ugly 
that  he  had  no  face  to  spoil,  and  for  this 
reason  allowed  himself  to  be  knocked  down 
for  half  a  crown  by  any  one  who  wished 
to  try  his  strength.  By  pounding  his  chin 
with  his  own  fist,  Buckhorse  was  capable 
of  producing  a  variety  of  popular  tunes, 
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and  by  this  strange  talent  he  supported 
himself  when  his  days  of  usefulness  in  the 
ring  were  over.  In  addition,  his  bell-like 
cry  was  one  of  the  strangest  that  ever  came 
from  human  throat,  and  Shuter,  a  cele- 
brated comedian  of  the  period,  used  to 
imitate  it  on  the  stage  with  great  success. 

From  the  time  of  Broughton  and  Slack, 
till  the  golden  age  of  the  prize-ring,  there 
is  a  long  list  of  names  pugilistic,  some  of 
them  of  men  of  really  striking  personality. 
Slack,  wresting  the  title  from  Broughton, 
soon  relinquished  it  to  Bill  Stevens,  the 
Nailer.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nickname 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  fighting  game 
then  as  it  is  in  the  days  of  the 
Boilermaker,  the  Kangaroo, 
the  Nonpareil,  the  Battling 
Dane,  the  Old  Master,  the  Na 
live  Son.  One  fighter  of  the 
period,  Stephen  Oliver,  bore 
the  sinister  appellation  of 
**  Death,'*  which  apparently  in- 
spired no  great  fear,  for  he 
was  defeated,  almost  in  suc- 
cession, by  Darts,  Johnson,  and 
Crabbe. 

The  golden  age  of  the  prize- 
ring  began  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Daniel  Mendoza,  in 
1784,  and  lasted  until  about 
1820.  Before  that  time,  there 
had  been  evidence  of  that 
"  crooked "  fighting  of  which 
we  read  so  much  nowadays 
when  Philadelphia  Jack  writes 
for  the  newspapers  his  account 
of  **  How  1  Faked  with  Tommy 
Burns." 

During  the  years  when  the 
names  of  Mendoza,  Humphries, 
Jackson.  Belcher,  Pierce,  Gully, 
and  Cribb  were  the  great  ones, 
there  was  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  underhand  work. 
The  ring  became  a  British  na- 
tional institution ;  a  fistic  battle 
l)etween  two  noted  bruisers 
was  regarded  as  the  successor 
of  the  tourney  of  the  feudal 
ages,  and  was  attended  with 
almost  as  much  ceremonial. 
Royalty  frequently  witnessed 
the  display  of  the  art,  and 
noblemen  did  not  disdain  to 
act  as  timekeepers  and  um- 
pires. 

Mendoza,  the  precursor  of 
the  more  eminent  Jackson,  was 
the  first  bruiser  since  Brough- 
ton with  a  definite  position 
among  the  sport-loving  aristoc- 
rac>'.     Oxford  and  Cambridge 


might  be  dispensed  with,  but  a  course  with 
Mendoza  was  held  to  be  as  much  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  young  nobleman  as  his 
dancing  lessons  and  his  contineiual  tour. 
For  in  those  days  no  education  wa^  complete 
that  did  not  include  boxing. 

Under  the  tuition  of  the  Whitechapel  Jew, 
many  of  the  young  bloods  became  fine 
sparrers,  and  many  a  coaching  -  party 
stopped  by  the  roadside  while  some  aristo- 
crat climbed  down  from  his  seat  and  admin - 
tered  a  thra>Iiing  to  an  impudent  yokel. 
As  a  result,  the  boxers  themselves  took  on 
a  new  dignity.  Challenges  were  not  tlung 
about    in   illiterate   language    between  the 


JOHN  JACKSON,  WHO   WAS  DECLARED  BY  LORD  BYRON   TO  BE 
THE  '*  FINEST  FORMED  MAN   IN  EUROPE."      HE  W\S  \N  EX- 
QUISITE DRESSER,  AND,  AFTER  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
RING,  PRESIDED  AT   BANQUETS  WITH   GREAT  UK.NITV. 

From  a  faint  in£  i>7vn('ti  /•>•  St'r  I /envy  Sniyt/te.  Bart 
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HENRY    PIERCE,   "THE   GAME    CHICKEN,"  WHO 
WON  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  BY  DEFEATING  BEL- 
CHER AFTER  THE  LATTER  HAD  BEEN  HAND- 
ICAPPED   BY    THE    LOSS    OF    AN  EYE. 

From  a  drawing  made  by  Renes,  of  Bristol,  in  iSos- 


Jackson  was  a  man  of  family,  his  father 
being  an  eminent  builder,  and  his  uncles, 
small  squires.  His  career  as  a  fighting 
man  consisted  of  his  victory  over  Few- 
terel,  his  defeat  by  Igleston,  and  his  battle 
with  Mendoza,  the  hero  of  the  sporting 
aristocracy,  the  result  of  which  raised  him 
to  the  championship. 

Immediately,  he  retired  to  undertake  the 
gymnastic  education  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, and  in  doing  so  became  a  sort  of 
Y  pugilistic  Petroni%is.    He  presided  at  ban- 
'  ^tiHptsj  he  was  a  final  court  of  appeal  on 
^    any.lyatter  concerning  the  ring.    A  list  of 
^VT^^iis  impils  would  be  a  copy  of  one-third 
of  the  then  peerage.    And  even  when  trick- 
ery 1)egan  to  creep  in  again,  and  the  prize- 
fighter fell   from  his   position   of  esteem, 
Jackson  seems  always  to  have  maintained 
his  own  individual  high  place.    There  is 
a  significant  touch  in  an  account  of  his  last 
days,  where  the  narrator  takes  pains  to  in- 
sist that  his  declining  years  were  passed  in 
comfortable  affluence,"  and  not  in  "  vul- 
gar wealth." 

The  ring  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
Jackson  when  Belcher,  Pierce,  Gully,  and 
Cribb  were  in  their  glory.  It  was  a  strange 
age  which  produced  these  men  and  made 
them  regarded  as  heroes — a  rough,  bloody, 


Piccadilly  Pet  and  the  Southwark  Smasher>(J) 
Instead,  it  was: 

Mr.  Humphries  is  desirous  of  a  contest  of  skill  with 
Mr.  Mendoza.  and  will  deem  it  an  honor,  etc. 

And  the  supreme  type  and  summing  up 
of  this  period,  its  manners  and  etiquette, 
is  John — '*  Gentleman  "  Jackson. 

If  you  look  at  the  documentary  rather 
than  the  conventional  history  of  Corinthian 
England  of  that  time,  there  is  not  a  figure 
who  has  come  down  to  us  more  clearly  out- 
lined; not  the  dissolute  Prince  Regent,  nor 
Brummel,  nor  Byron,  nor  Fox.  To  use 
Byron's  phrase,  Jackson  was  the  Em- 
peror of  Pugilism,"  *'  the  finest  formed  man 
in  Europe,"  *'  the  envy  of  all  men  and  the 
admiration  of  all  women." 

Contemporary  historians  tell  us  that  his 
attire,  on  all  formal  occasions,  consisted  of 
a  scarlet  coat;  worked  in  gold  at  the  but- 
ton-holes, ruflles,  and  frill  of  fine  lace,  a 
small  white  stock,  pale  blue  satin  waistcoat, 
buff  knee-breeches,  striped  white  silk  stock- 
ings, and  pumps  with  paste  buckles. 

When  one  considers  that  this  imposmg 
figure  of  a  professional  pugilist  was  re- 
garded with  serious  respect,  one  reahzes 
something  of  the  position  of  the  pnze-nng. 


BENDIGO,  A  FAMOUS  ENGLISH   FIGHTER,  WHOSE 
REAL     NAME     WAS     WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 
AFTER  A  LONG  CAREER  IN  THE  RING, 
HE    EXPERIENCED    RELIGION  AND 
BECAME    AN  EVANGELIST. 
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JEM  BELCHER,  WHOSE  FRIENDS,  IN  CALLING  HIM 
THE  "NAPOLEON  OF  THE  RING,'  CONSID- 
ERED THAT  THEY  CONFERRED  A  GREAT 
HONOR    UPON    THE  CORSICAN. 


troduced  a  style  of  fighting  essentially  his 
own,  and  one  after  another  toppled  over 
the  biggest  and  best  men  of  the  kingdom. 
He  was  acclaimed  and  courted  and  con- 
ceded the  greatest,  fighter  who  had  ever 
lived. 

The  Moscow .  that  led.  to  his  Waterloo 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  terrible  accident — 
while  playing  rackets  his  eye  was  knocked 
out.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fearful  han- 
dicap, he  insisted,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
.friends,    on    returning   to    the    ring,  and 
''(^|||t    a    wonderful    but    losing  battle 
^  agafipt  Pierce,  **  the  Game  Chicken/'  As 
,' »ajii  indication  pf  his  character,  it  may  be 
that  his  acutest  grief  over  his  defeat 
T  ^was  on  account  of  a  friend  who  had  lost 
^is  all  in  backing  him. 

This  Pierce,  **  the  Game  Chicken,"  was 
the  hero  of  an  episode  which  wa*  immor- 
talized in  reams  of  verse — albeit  rather  bad 
verse — and  which  was  long  held  uf>  to  con- 
found the  detractors  of  pugilism.  Fire 
broke  out,  one  night,  in  a  house  ii>  Bristol, 
and  a  poor  maid  servant,  who  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  attic,  was  surrounded  by 
flames.  Almost  at  the  cost  of  his  life, 
Pierce  climbed  to  the  parapet  of  an  ad- 
joining house,  and,  though  terribly  burned 
and  almost  senseless  himself,  managed,  by 


and  elemental  age.  England  was  grappling 
for  life  with  her  gigantic  foe,  and  was  per- 
haps saved  from  extermination  in  that  tre- ' 
mendous  struggle  by  the  awful,  iron  dis- 
cipline on  the  English  ships,  where  a  man 
was  beaten  to  death  for  an  infraction  of 
the  rules.  It  was  felt  that,  for  the  national 
salvation,  the  lessons  of  physical  hardihood 
and  endurance  of  pain  were  necessary. 

The  resolution  of  England's  bruisers  was 
perhaps  reflected  in  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo.  One 
famous  pugilist  of  the  time,  Shaw,  the  life- 
guardsman,  slew,  on  that  memorable  day, 
eleven  of  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  and  then 
was  himself  killed  by  a  little  French  drum- 
mer-boy. 

If  Jem  Belcher's  career  and  genius  as  a 
pugilist  far  surpassed  that  of  Jackson,  his 
personality  was  only  a  little  less  remark- 
able, and  that  despite  his  untimely  death 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  England  named  two 
of  her  styles  of  boots  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  General  Bliicher  ;  the  most 
popular  style  of  neckwear  for  a  period  was 
the  Belcher.  To  speak  of  Belcher  as  the 
"  Napoleon  of  the  Ring  "  was  felt  to  be  a 
compliment  to  the  great  Corsican. 

Belcher's  record  was  truly  remarkable. 
Coming  up  from  the  west  of  England  a 
youth  in  his  teens,  he,  like  Bonaparte,  in- 


JOHN  GULLEV.  WHO,  AFTER  WINNING  THE  ENG- 
LISH   CHAMPIONSHIP,   BECAME  A  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT.      HIS  GRANDSON  IS  "NOW  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HOI  SE  OF  LORDS, 

From  <i  III iniat lift'  by  Hutison,  /S/S- 
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means  of  his  great  strength,  to  lift  the  girl 

from  her  window  and  carry  her  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

Pierce  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  great  fighters.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
matic battles  in  ring  history  was  that  in 
which  he  had  his  try-out  in  London,  being 
roused  from  his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  taken  to  meet  the  notorious  Joe 
Berks  before  a  number  of  aristocratic  pa- 
trons of  the  sport.  He  beat  Berks  again 
in  a  regular  battle  before  there  came  the 
unexpected  challenge  of  Belcher,  who,  for- 
merly, had  been  his  closest  friend.  After- 
ward, he  disposed  of  Spray  and  Gully,  and 
retired,  an  undefeated  champton. 

The  title  of  champion  was  claimed  and 
successfully  defended  by  John  Gully,  whose 
career,  subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  prize- 
ring,  was  in  some  respects  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  any  pugilist  in  history.  It 
resembled  that  of  our  own  John  Morrissey, 
only  in  that  both  attained  positions  of 
political  importance.  Morrissey  rose  to 
eminence  by  virtue  of  his  ring  prestige; 
Gully,  despite  it.  It  is  of  significance  that 
the  worst  reproach  addressed  to  Gully  when 
he  had  become  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  a  country  gentleman,  was  that  his 
father  had  been  a  butcher. 

After  his  two  great  winning  fights  with 
Gregson,  Gully  relinquished  the  belt  and 
settled  down  as  a  hotelkeeper.  He  pros- 
pered by  reason  of  his  intelligence  and  in- 
stinctive good  breeding,  made  some  fortu- 
nate speculations,  and  finally  retired  and 
purchased  an  estate  in  Hertfordshire. 

Here  he  associated  with  the  first  peoJ)le 
of  the  county.  He  became  a  breeder  of 
racehorses  and  an  owner  of  collieries. 
Finally,  in  1832,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  a  host,  he  was  dear  to 
the  heart  of  English  squires.  His  cham- 
pagne, his  port,  his  claret,  and  the  culinary 
skill  of  his  cook,  as  well  as  his  own  amia- 
bility and  good  nature,  gave  him  every- 


where the  entree.  It  was  as  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  that  John  Gully  died,  in  1863,  in 
his  eightieth  year,  leaving  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  five  daughters,  all  moving  in  the 
best  society. 

Perhaps  a  large  part  of  the  fame  of  Thom- 
as Cribb,  as  perhaps  a  large  part  of  the 
fame  of  Tom  Sayers  in  later  days,  came 
from  the  fact  that,  as  English  champion, 
he  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  title  from 
a  formidable  foreign  foe.  This  was  the 
American  negro,  Molineux,  and  the  story 
of  Cribb's  victory  does  not  entirely  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  British  sport,  or 
bear  out  the  swelling  encomiums  of  British 
orators  about  the  national  spirit  of  fair 
play. 

Given  an  even  chance,  the  black  would 
unquestionably  have  been  champion  of 
England.  But  for  the  tricky  maneuvering 
of  his  seconds,  connived  at  by  the  referee 
and  timekeepers,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
crowd  to  the  foreigner,  Cribb  cannot  logi- 
cally be  held  to  blame.  He  was  a  strong, 
indomitable,  but  slow  fighter,  and  his  cour- 
age was  quite  equalled  by  the  kindness  of 
his  heart.  There  are  numerous  anecdotr- 
of  his  forbearance  and  humanity. 

After  iiis  retirement  from  the  ring,  * 
tried  his  hand  as  a  coal  merchant,  a  caret 
also  adopted  by  Humphries,  the    ;  po^ei 
of  Mendoza,  but  this  venture  not     'o  iif 
successful,  he  became  a  publican,  a  .  the 
manner  of  so  many  pugilists  of  thj..  and 
subsequent,  days.     In    this   capacity,  ' 
magnanimity  was  often  put  to  the  tcff  On 
several  occasions  he  was  assaulted  by  cus- 
tomers of  the  house  who  were  not  aware 
of  his  identity.    Instead  of  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  he  invariably  carried 
the  offenders  bodily  before  the  magistrates, 
where  they  were  properly  dealt  with.  At 
one  time  we  find  him  in  the  London  police 
courts  as  the  champion  and  protector  of 
a  poor  little  friendless  German  dwarf. 


WARS    THAT    WERE    CAUSED    BY  WOMEN. 
BY    ATHEN^US    (A.D.  300). 

IEX^  not  think  that  any  of  you  are  ignorant,  my  friends,  that  the  greatest  wars  have  taken 
place  on  account  of  women — the  Trojan  War  on  account  of  Helen;  the  plague  which 
took  place  in  it  was  on  account  of  Chryseis;  and  the  war  called  the  Sacred  War 
on  account  of  Theano.  This  war  lasted  ten  years.  The  Cnssaean  War,  which  also  lasted  ten 
years,  was  excited  on  this  account — because  the  Crissaeans  carried  otf  Megisto,  the  daughter  of  Pela- 
gon,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Argives,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  temple. 

And  whole  families  have  been  ruined  owing  to  women ;  for  instance,  that  of  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  was  ruined  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra ;  and  Hercules  was  ruined  by  his 
marriage  with  lole. 
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FREDERICK   WILLIAM,  CROWN    PRINCE  OF  GERMANY,  AND  HIS  ELDEST  SON,  BOTH 
OF  WHOM.  IF  THBY  LIVE,  WILL  PROBABLY  RULE  OVER  THE  GER^IAN  PEOPLE. 

From  a  fhotorrath  by  Setle        h'unizr.  Potst/um. 

>ERMANY'S  present  Crown  Prince  Frederick.  William,  the  eldest  of  the 
Kaisers  seven  children,  has  been  something  of  a  puzzle  to  the  German 
people.  He  is  now  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  as  a  l)t)y  he  was  con- 
sidered rather  dull.  When  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bonn  he 
did  not  make  very  many  friends,  but  held  himself  somewhat  aloof, 
whereas  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Kitel  I'Vitz,  was  very  popular. 

Later  still,  Frederick  William  suddenly  broke  out  in  a  way  that  much 
disturbed  his  father,  by  faUin^  in  love  with  an  American  girl  and  taking  the  affair  so 
seriously  that  the  Kaiser  is  said  to  have  meditated  shutting  him  up  in  a  fortress  to  keep 
him  out  of  danger.    But  the  young  lady  was  induced  to  disappear. 

Young  Frederick  William  was  then  assigned  to  a  cavalry  regiment  and  developed  a  great 
fondness  for  horses  and  for  horsemanship.  He  was  a  daring  rider  and  took  part  in  hurdle- 
races  with  the  utmost  recklessness.  On  one  occasiim  he  rode  his  horse  up  the  steps  of  the 
palace  at  Charlottenburg  and  galloped  into  the  imier  vestibule.  All  these  various  traits 
and  eccentricities  made  many  persons  wonder  what  sort  of  a  person  the  crown  prince 
really  was.  The  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  merely  splashing  about  in 
various  directions,  very  much  as  the  Kaiser  himself  had  done  at  the  same  age;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  marriage  would  probably  tone  him  down. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  correct  diagnosis;  for  since  his  wedding  with  the 
Princess  Cecilie  of  Mecklenburg,  some  two  years  ago,  he  has  become  subdued.  The 
crown  princess  has  already  presented  him  with  an  heir  presumptive,  who  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  here  reproduced.    A  second  son  was  born  last  November. 
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HOW  MANY  WORDS  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

BY   C.   H.  CULLEN. 

THERE  ARE  MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  YET  SHAKESPEARE 
HIMSELF  KNEW  FEWER  THAN  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND. 


F  you  were  to  take  down  the  latest 
English  dictionary  and 
count  the  number  of  words 
which  are  defined  in  it, 
you  would  discover  that 
they  number  something 
like  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  This 
is  an  enormous  mass  of  words;  yet  even 
'he  dictionary  does  not  fully  represent  the 
resources  of  our  language.  In  the  lirst 
ulace,  it  contains  only  "dictionary  words" — 
^hat  is  to  say,  words  which  are  recognized 
is  good  English  '*  and  which  are  used  by 
correct  writers  find  speakers.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  the  multitude  of  words 
I  hat  are  regarded  as  slang,  nor  the  swarm 
<)f  newly  coined  words  which  have  not  yet 
')een  recognized  by  the  persons  who  make 
dictionaries. 

Again,  the  dictionary  contains  only  the 
primary  forms  of  verbs  and  not  their  numer- 
ous variations.  Thus,  in  the  dictionary  you 
will  find  the  word  "give,"  but  not  "gave" 
or  *'  giving "  or  **  given,"  because  these  are 
only  derivatives  of  the  primary  forms  of 
verbs.  .  Consequently,"  the  dictionary  does 
not  really  measure  the  vastness  of  our 
vocabulary.  It  would  not  be  an  excessive 
estimate  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  English 
language  contains  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  different  words. 


How  many  of  these  words  are  necessary 
and  how  many  are  used  by  any  individual? 
Shakespeare  was  lavish  in  the  use  of  words. 
He  employed  them  freely,  and  like  a  master 
who  knew  the  whole  compass  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  even  made  up  words  himself. 
Yet  in  all  his  plays  put  together  there  are 
fewer  than  lifteen  thousand  different  words. 
Milton  was  a  scholar  of  great  learning  and  a 
very  voluminous  writer.  ^'et  if  we  take 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Paradise  Regained,"  and 
all  his  lesser  poems  together,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  did  not  use  more  than  eight  thousand 
different  words. 

When  we  come  down  to  average  writers 
and  speakers  of  good  intelligence,  their 
vocabulary  seldom  contains  more  than  three 
or  four  thousand  words.  Most  of  us  in 
our  ordinary  conversation  get  along  with 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words. 
.'\n  uneducated  man,  who  talks  merely  of 
the  things  about  him,  of  every-day  objects 
and  every-day  interests,  uses  in  all,  perhaps 
live  hundred  words.  Until  a  child  is  more 
than  fifteen,  he  can  say  everything  that  he 
wishes  to  say  by  the  use  of  two  or  three 
hundred  words.  Some  one  has  counted  the 
number  of  different  words  in  the  libretti  of 
all  the  Italian  operas  and  has  discovered 
that  they  contain  not  more  than  between 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  words. 
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If  wc  wish  to  see  how  small  a  vocab- 
ulan-  is  necessary  for  average  use,  we  can 
get  at  it  in  another  way  by  going  back  to 
the  Eg>'ptian  hieroglyphs ;  and  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  these  hieroglyphs 
were.  How  did  the  art  of  writing  begin? 
Naturally  enough,  as  a  sort  of  painting. 
When  primitive  men  wished  to  record  some- 
thing that  had  happened  so  that  other  men 
could  know  of  it.  they  painted  a  rude  picture 
of  it  This  was  the  case  among  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  undoubtedly  among  bar- 
barous peoples  generally. 

Later,  a  series  of  pictorial  symbols  was 
invented.  Each  symbol  rudely  represented 
some  definite  object — a  man,  a  dog,  a  ser- 
pent, fire,  grain,  smoke,  and  so  on.  Now 
the.  Eg>'ptian  hieroglyphs  were  originally 
picture  writing  of  this  sort,  though  many 
signs  came  to  have  not  only  a  literal  mean- 
ing but  also  a  figurative  meaning — as,  for 
instance,  a  lion's  head  might  mean  simply 
**  a  lion."  or,  figuratively,  it  might  mean 
**  strength."  A  star  would  figuratively  mean 
"  night.'*  But  the  point  is  that  the  number 
of  these  symbols  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred, which  shows  that,  counting  in  the 
figurative  meanings,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Eg>'ptians — a  civilized  people— could  not 
have  exceeded  ten  thousand  words  and 
probably  was  even  smaller. 

When  we  say  that  even  a  man  like  Shake- 
speare used  only  fifteen  thousand  words 
out  of  more  than  a  possible  hundred  thou- 
sand, it  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  two  or  three  times 
that  number.  Any  language  is  like  a  great 
arsenal  full  of  weapons  of  every  kind. 
From  it  each  man  selects  whatever  he  him- 
self most  needs  and  can  use  best.  A  writer 
or  speaker  selects  the  particular  words 
which  fit  his  own  way  of  thinking;  and 
though  he  might  use  others,  he  does  not 
do  so.  One's  choice  of  words  is  therefore 
a  sort  of  clue  to  his  disposition  and  to  the 
workings  of  his  intellect. 

A  very  subtle  student  of  language  has  said 
that  if  we  were  to  collect  the  words  which 
any  individual  employs  most,  they  would 
give  us  a  key  which  could  unlock  many 
mysteries  of  his  nature  and  reveal  many 
secrets  of  his  private  history.  Words,  there- 
fore, have  a  psychological  value,  and  we  may 


say  of  many  a  man  "  His  speech  bewrayeth 
him." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  savages 
and  semi -barbarous  people  have  only  a 
scanty  vocabulary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
some  respects  their  vocabulary  is  surpri- 
singly rich.  They  may  have  no  words  for 
many  things  of  which  we  often  speak,  but 
it  is  because  they  do  not  know  these  things 
and  do  not  think  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  a  whole  host  of  ideas  and 
objects  that  never  come  into  our  conscious- 
ness at  all,  and  they  have  the  words  in 
which  to  speak  of  them.  Thus,  in  Arabic 
there  are  thousands  of  words  which  have 
to  do  with  camels — words  for  which  we 
have  no  equivalents  because  the  camel  plays 
no  part  in  our  lives,  whereas  to  the  desert 
Arab  he  is  a  necessity  of  existence. 

Again,  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
have  no  word  at  all  for  "  love,"  while  they 
have  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  words  to 
express  different  degrees  of  hate.  In  some 
of  the  Brazilian  dialects  there  are  no  words 
to  express  gratitude. 

The  Fiji  Islanders  could  not  possibly  give 
voice  to  the  ideas  of  charity,  benevolence, 
and  mercy,  but  they  have  a  single  word 
which  means  to  cut  off  an  enemy's  nose, 
roast  it,  eat  it,  and  then  mock  him — all  these 
hideous  ideas  being  contained  within  the 
limits  of  a  three-syllabled  verb.  They  have 
another  word  for  a  club  which  has  killed 
a  man,  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary 
club.  They  have  still  another  word  for 
the  flesh  of  each  side  of  the  backbone. 
None  of  these  ideas  could  be  expressed  in 
English  without  the  use  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence. 

Hence,  language  is  the  direct  offshoot  of  a 
man's  needs  and  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
If  he  thinks  little  and  wishes  to  speak  only 
of  what  he  hears  and  sees  and  smells  and 
tastes  and  touches,  then  his  vocabulary  is 
confined  to  a  few  hundred  words.  If  he  is 
in  contact  with  the  world  of  mind  as  well 
as  with  the  world  of  matter,  he  will  need 
thousands  of  expressions.  Yet  even  so,  any 
language  is  really  a  great  ocean  out  of 
which  the  wisest  and  ablest  and  most  com- 
plicated thinker  of  us  all  dips  out  as  it 
were  only  a  pailful,  because  that  is  all  he 
needs. 


He  that  telleth  thee  that  thou  art  always  wrong 
may  be  deceived ;  but  he  that  saith  that  thou  art 
alwrays  right,  is  surely  a  liar. — ^Jamshyd  (B.C.). 
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IIH  eighteenth 
century,  which 
had  fought  out 
IS  }ears  with  honest, 
violent  passions  ; 
w  h  i  c  h  had  sinned 
boldly  and  had  yet 
aiiaincd  splendidly  to 
ihouglu,  friendships, 
and  courage,  died 
with  a  horrid  shriek, 
maddened  by  the  pa- 
tjjeant  o  f  varnished 
l>oots.  of  cravats  and 
waistcoats,  of  pctics  dc 
foie  gnis,  tumbling 
tlicH'.  and  shattered 
\  :ri;K  wliich  the  nine- 
teenth century  flaunt- 
ed before  its  closing  eyes.  It  was  a  tlramatic 
ending  of  a  great  era. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  young  pageant 
stepped  an  adventurer  from  another  sphere, 
who  was  destined  to  become  baton-thrower 
and  band-master  in  the  great  procession  of 
follies. 

In  1794,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
King  George  IV.  gave  a  picnic.  Enveloped 
in  waistcoats,  under-waistcoats,  and  neck- 
cloths, and  held  erect  by  a  pair  of  beautiful 
breeches  buttoning  tightly  to  his  ankles,  he 
awaited  the  presentation  of  a  youth  of  six- 
teen years,  reports  of  whose  dandyism  at 
Eton,  and  of  whose  tuft-hunting  and  practi- 
cal joking  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  had 
thrilled  the  princely  bosom. 

The  youth  was  George  Bryan  Brummell. 
great-grandson  of  nobody,  so  far  as  history 
recalls;  grandson  of  an  industrious,  frugal 
tradesman;  son  of  an  educated  and  talented 
father,  who  rose   to  be  secrvtary  to  Lord 


BEAU  BRUMMELL 

THE  MOST  IMPUDENT 
FOP  OF  HISTORY 

BY    ALICE  WAINRIGHT. 


THE  WONDERFUL  STORY  OF  A  MAN  WHO,  IN  HIS  EARLY 
LIFE,  WAS  FLATTERED  EVEN  BY  ROYALTY,  AND  IN  HIS 
LATTER    DAYS   WAS   NEGLECTED   BY  EVERYBODY. 


Xorth — that  peer  who  is  chiefly  famous  for 
his  long  and  musical  naps  on  the  benches  of 
Parliament. 

The  appearance  and  behavior  of  Brummell, 
on  the  occasion  of  this  picnic,  were  so  fault- 
less as  to  secure  his  appointment  forthwith 
to  a  cornetcy  in  the  Tenth  Hussars,  the 
most  dashing  regiment  in  the  army.  He 
at  once  closed  his  career  at  Oxford,  although 
the  duties  of  his  cornetcy — at  least  as  he 
understood  them — were  not  onerous.  He 
almost  never  attended  maneuvers,  and  was 
able  to  distinguish  his  own  troop  only  by 
the  presence  in  it  of  an  ofticer  with  a  re- 
markably blue  nose.  When  this  landmark 
was  removed  to  another  troop.  Brummell 
was  obliged  to  canter  up  and  down,  down 
and  up  the  lines  till  some  kindly  voice  sig- 
nified to  him  his  own  position. 

Xevertheless,  he  danced  so  beautifully  and 
bowed  so  stunningly,  that,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  delighted  prince  appointed 
him  captain.  Shortly  afterward  the  regi- 
ment was  detailed  to  Manchester,  whereupon 
Brummell  hastened  to  his  royal  patron  to 
explain  that  life  in  a  manufacturing  city  was 
impossible  to  a  person  of  his  refined  sus- 
ceptibilities. 

"  Besides,"  added  the  Beau.  *'  yon  wouUl 
not  be  in  Manchester.    I  must  resign." 

"  Do  as  you  please,  George,  do  as  you 
please,"  replied  royalty. 

About  that  time.  Brummell  inherited  his 
property,  which  amounted  to  $150,000.  The 
sum  was  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  as 
Brummell  planned  to  live,  but  it  was  suf?i- 
cient,  at  least,  to  beg  and  borrow  upon.  He 
took  a  house  in  Mayfair,  engaged  his  chef, 
stocked  his  wine-cellar,  and  gave  exclusive 
little  dinners  which  rapidly  became  the 
vogue. 
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He  was  then  about  twent>'  years  of  age. 
He  was  built  like  the  young  Apollo,  slender, 
lithe,  and  graceful.  His  forehead  was  high, 
his  face  long,  and  his  hair  and  mustache 
were  of  a  light  brown,  in  which  shone  strong 
glints  of  red.  The  gray  eyes  were  narrowed 
by  drooping,  sarcastic  lids,  to  whose-  ex- 
pression responded  the  smiling  lips.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  Grecian  nose,  but  the  hoof 


Moreover,  he  had  invented  the  starched 
neckcloth,  and  had  thereby  won  fame  and 
gratitude  in  all  England.  Prior  to  this  in- 
vention, the  voluminous  folds  of  muslin 
which  enveloped  masculine  necks  were  wont 
to  sag  and  flop  under  the  chin,  a  condition 
intolerable  to  the  Beau.  He  therefore  had 
a  small  quantity  of  starch  introduced,  which 
enabled  the  wearer  to  lay  the  folds  with 


BEAU   BRUMMELL.  WHO,   DURING    THE    LATTER  PART  OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH  AND 
THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES  WAS  THE  MONARCH  OF 
THE  FASHIONABLE  SET  OF  LONDON,  EVEN  OUTSHINING  HIS  FRIEND, 
THE    PRINCE  OF  WALES,  AFTERWARD  KING  GEORGE  IV. 


of  a  horse  had  flattened  it  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy. 

Despite  the  brevity  of  his  college  career, 
he  was  well  read,  polished  in  conversation, 
swift  in  repartee.  He  possessed  a  voice 
magnetic  in  conversation  and  agreeable  in 
song.  He  painted — somewhat,  it  would 
seem,  after  the  manner  of  the  girls'  finishing 
school  and  indited  society  verses. 


precision  and  permanency.  One  day  a  friend, 
ascending  to  Brunimcli's  boudoir,  met  his 
valet  on  the  stairs  carrying  a  bundle  of 
neckcloths  which  were  slightly  tumbled,  but 
immaculate. 

**  What  are  those?  "  asked  the  friend. 

**  Oh,  those  are  our  morning's  failures,"' 
answered  the  servant. 

Brummell's  toilette  occupied  several  hours 
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ONE  DAY  A  FRIEND,  ASCENDING  TO  BRUMMELL'S 
BOUDOIR,  MET  HIS  VALET  ON  THE  STAIRS  CAR- 
RYING A  BUNDLE  OF  NECKCLOTHS  WHICH 
WERE    SLIGHTLY  TUMBLED,  BUT  IMMAC- 
ULATE,     "what  are  those  ?  "  ASKED 
THE    FRIEND.       "OH,     THOSE  ARE 
our    morning's    FAILURES,"  AN- 
SWERED   THE  SERVANT. 

every  morning.  His  ablutions  alone  ab- 
sorbed two  hours,  and  were  followed  by 
flesh  brushes  and  massage.  \V|ien  his  shav- 
ing was  completed,  he  went  over  his  face  by 
aid  of  a  dentist's  mirror  and  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps to  extract  any  tiny  hairs  which  might 
have  escaped  the  razor.  The  adjustment  of 
outer  garments  was  an  elaborate  process.  To 
tit  into  the  skin-tight  breeches  of  the  period 
required  much  shaking  and  squeezing;  his 
hoots  were  polished  to  a  resplendency  not 
attained  without  revision  and  correction — a 
resplendency  of  which  the  soles  were  re- 
quired to  partake;  the  adjustment  of  the 
wig  called  for  the  greatest  nicety  of  touch, 
and  the  hat  which  surmounted  it  was  always 
posed  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  was  never 
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removed  in  the  street  even  to  a  lady— but 
merely  indicated  by  a  reverent  gesture — 
lest  its  angle  might  be  iinperfect  when  the 
hat  was  replaced. 

Three  artisans  were  employed  i>n  tlie 
Heau's  gloves,  one  for  the  ringcr>.  ojie  for 
the  thumbs,  and  one  for  the  reni.iiiider  of 
the  article.  Three  different  touchi>.  three 
different  temperaments,  indeed,  wx-w  deemed 
necessary  to  the  sympathetic  c  •mprohension 
of  the  triune  anatomy. 

When  Brummell  emerged  into  the  >t reels 
he  was  unique  only  for  his  absohuj  correct- 
ness.   What  was  bizarre  he  abhorivrl. 

To  be  well  dressed,"*  he  decrt-cd.  there 
must  be  nothing  remarkable  about  y(.u." 

"Our  grand  nephews."  say^  a  contem- 
porary, in  praise  of  Brunmiell*^  nii»ion  of 
polished  boots  and  starched  crav:a>.  "  will 
behold  in  (ieorge  Brummell  a  great  reform- 
er, a  man  who  dared  to  be  clean  in  the 
dirtiest  of  times." 

So  far  did  he  carry  this  pa»ion  for  clean- 
liness that  out-of-door  sports  were  dista>te- 
ful  to  him,  and  muddy  streets  int')leral)le. 

From  1/99  to  1814,  Brunnnell  wa-  monarch 
of  the  world  he  entered  as  an  adventurer, 
which  he  conquered  without  family  or  for- 
tune, which  he  ruled  witJiout  performing  a 
kind  deed — except,  indeed,  that  of  the 
starched  cravat.  The  friendships  of  the 
great  and  talented  men  and  women  of  the 
day  were  at  his  command.  He  gave  to  his 
friends  sharp  repartees  and  unkindly  criti- 
cisms; his  friends  gave  to  him  affection  and 
bank  drafts.  Was  there  ever  a  stranger 
success,  an  effect  more  wither.:  apparent 
cause? 

A  friend  once  asked  him  an  <.:iinion  re- 
garding the  cut  of  a  new  ir.\t.  r.runnnell 
walked  around  it  several  tinv.-,  and  then 
said : 

"  And  you  call  that  a  cf)at !  " 

A  lady  asked  him.  with  tf»r>  i;rc at  infor- 
mality, to  take  tea  with  her. 

"Madam."  responded  Brumnull.  *"  oi].' 
takes  a  medicine,  a  walk.  i>r  ii  //  rr/y.  hr.t 
one  drinks  tea." 

He  was  invited  by  a  peer  t  -  <!'!U'  with 
him  at  three. 

"  I  cannoi  feed  at  that  hour.  ^:r."  replied 
Brummell. 

When  he  did  not  like  the  champagne 
served  him.  he  called  it  cider.  When  his 
dishes  were  not  to  his  taste,  he  fed  them  to 
his  terrier.  The  result  of  the^e  maimers — 
which  would  seem  to  our  generation  less 
correct  than  remarkable — was  to  make  his 
presence  or  absence  at  any  social  function 
the  gage  of  its  success  or  failure!  The 
prince  might  come  or  not  as  he  clio^e ;  but 
the  Beau  was  necessary. 

Deposits  were  continually  made   in  the 
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bank  to  his  account.  One  such  deposit,  to 
the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  was 
made  by  a  friend  who  has  always  remained 
anonymous.  A  man  desiring  to  purchase  a 
few  invitations  into  high  life  lent  Brummell 
several  thousand  pounds.  When  BrummelFs 
downfall  came,  the  upstart  wanted  his  money 
back.  . 


Finally,  the  prince  became  jealous.  Brum- 
mell was  commanding  the  very  world  of 
which  the  royal  George  aspired  to  be  leader. 
The  youth  whom  he  had  exalted,  the  youth 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  escort  him  on  his 
honeymoon,  and  to  accompany  him  on 
many  a  more  thrilling  adventure,  was 
eclipsing  the  patron.    Moreover,  Mrs.  Fitz- 


a  friend  once  asked  the 
beau's  opinion  regarding 
the  cut  of  a  new  coat. 

BR U  MMB^  WAl^gP  AROUND 

IT  SEV9rifl|||H^^M^^i^^ 

SAID :  *^H^^H1BE19)^ 

A   COAT  !  '* 


The  amount  has  been  returned  with  in- 
terest," said  the  Beau;  "did  I  not  once  call 
out  familiarly  to  you  from  the  club  win- 
dow, *  How  do  you  do,  Jemmy?  '  " 

A  mother  accused  Brummel  of  leading 
her  son  into  dissipation.    He  replied: 

"  T  have  done  your  son  great  service.  I 
once  walked  down-town  with  him." 

3— S  B  1 


herbert,  who^c  orbs  had  long  since  shad- 
owed the  rays  of  the  honeymoon,  disliked 
Brummell.  He  had  been  known  to  joke 
about  her  increasing  rotundity. 

There  are  several  stories  as  to  how  the 
final  enmity  was  consummated.    The  most 
popular  of  these  was  condemned  as  a  fabri- 
cation bv  Hrnnmiell;  but  it  is  <h^TiitXwAt 
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a  soiree  at  Carlton  House,  Brummell,  need- 
ing the  services  of  a  menial,  said  to  the 
prince: 

Wales,  ring  the  bell." 

Royalty  placidly  obeyed  his  subject,  and, 
when   the   servant  appeared,  commanded: 

**  Mr.  Brummell's  carriage." 

Shortly  after  this  occasion,  Brummell, 
together  with  three  noblemen,  gave  a  ball 
at  the  most  fashionable  club  in  town.  On 
account  of  Brummell's  quarrel  with  the 
prince,  it  was  decided  that  royalty  should 
not  be  invited.    Royalty,  however,  had  been 


pricked  by  many  an  exciting  rumor  regard- 
mg  this  ball,  and  it  signitied  its  desire  for 
a  card.  The  four  hosts  were  in  line,  to 
receive  the  prince  when  he  came.  To  three 
of  them  he  spoke  familiarly :  then  he  looked 
at  Brummell  with  no  recognition,  and 
passed  on. 

"  Who  is  your  fat  friend?  called  out 
Brummell  to  the  last  nobleman  the  prince 
had  addressed. 

The  rupture  was  complete.  Brummell's 
star  began  to  wane.  Up  to  that  time  a 
relative  temperance  had  governed  his  life; 

but  he  began  to  play  im- 
tnoderatdy,  and  to  enter 
into  all  the  excitements  of 
club  life.  The  creditors 
who  had  been  content  to 
run  up  large  accounts 
while  he  was  under  royal 
patronage,  urged  their 
bills.  Finally  the  pressure 
became  intolerable. 

Brummell  was  seen,  one 
evening,  to  leave  the  opera 
early.   On  the  next  mori;- 


A    LAUV    ASKED    THE    hF.W ,  WITH    TOO    GREAT  INFORMALITY,  TO  TAKE  TEA  WITH 
HER.      "madam,"   responded  BRl'.MMELL,  "  ONE   TAk'ES  A  MEDIIIN'E. 
A  WALK.  l/Fr.RTV;  Bl'T  ONE  DK!\kS  TEA." 
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THE  FOUR  HOSTS  WHRl  IN  LINE 
TO  RECEIVE  THE  PRINCE  WHEN 
HE  CAME.  TO  THRKE  OF  THBH 
HE  SPOKE  FAMIUABX.Y  ;  THBM 
HE  LOOKED  AT  BRUMMSLL 
WITH  NO  RECOGMmOK,  AND 
PASSED  ON.  "who  IS  YOUR 
FAT  FRIEND?"  '  ALLKD  OUT 
BRUMMELL  TO  THE  LAST 
NOBLEMA.I  THE  PRIHCS  BAD 
ADDRESSED. 


ing  London  looked  in  vain  for  polished 
t>oots  and  the  triune  gloves.  The  Beau,  with 
!K)rrowed  money,  borrowed  post-horses, 
and  borrowed  craft,  had  set  forth  for 
Calais. 

By  aid  of  more  borrowed  money,  he 
ec|uipped'  a  hotel  apartment  with  marble 
f^oor,  ormolu  furniture,  painted  snuff-boxes, 
and  Sevres  porcelain,  and  there  held  court. 
London  crossed  the  channel  to  dine  him 
and  to  deposit  drafts  for  him ! 

After  some  years  the  prince,  then  King 
George  IV'.  came  to  Calais.    There  he  sev- 


eral times  encountered  the  Beau,  but  no 
recognition  brightened  his  mean  little  eyes. 
The  Beau  even  sent  him  a  snuff-box;  but 
this  the  king  returned  without  a  word,  en- 
closing in  it  a  hundred-pound  note. 

After  fourteen  years  in  Calais.  Bruninicll 
received  an  appointment  as  consul  in  Caen. 
He  had  considerable  difficulty,  on  account 
of  creditors,  in  escaping  from  Calais;  but 
a  friendly  banker  broke  his  path  for  him. 
He  had  been  in  Calais  only  a  short  time 
when  the  consulsKSp  was  abolished,  and  hv 
was  again  plunged  into  penury 
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BRT  MMELL,  WHKN  OLD,  POOR,  AND  NEGLECTED, 
OFTEN  rSED  TO  IMXGINE  THAT  HE  WAS  (^.IVLNG 
RECEPTIONS  TO  THE  FASHION AHLES  OF  LON- 
DON, AND,  ON  SUCH    OCCASIONS,  WOTLD 
ARISE,  HOW,  AND  ADDRESS  WITH  FLAT- 
TERIES   THESE    GHOSTLY  FRIENDS. 

In  l^iruinniell    had    an    aitaok  of 

paralysis:  in  iS^^4.  a  second  attack  followed. 
One  niornintj:  he  awoke  to  find  the  bailifTs 
at  his  bedside.  He  was  dragged  to  prison 
and  cast  into  a  cell  with  two  felons.  Again 
his  friends  in  Kngland  came  to  his  rescue, 


and  after  two  months  he  was  released.  He 
accepted  these  services  without  visible  emo- 
tion or  spoken  thanks.  On  the  evening  of 
his  freedom  he  went  to  a  reception. 

But  darkness  was  thickening  around 
poor  Brummell.  His  memory  was  failing, 
and  his  consciousness  was  often  dim.  He 
grew  so  slovenly  about  his  appearance  that 
lie  was  not  allowed  at  tabic  d'hote.  The 
poor  Beau  committed  solecisms  much  more 
unpleasant  than  unstarched  neckcloths.  He 
poured  his  beloved  shoe  varnish  upon  his 
wig;  he  begged  five-franc  pieces  and  pCitcs 
of  strangers. 

During  this  period,  he  u.scd  often  t(^ 
imagine  himself  giving  receptions  to  the 
old  London  world.  His  servant  was  re- 
quired to  spread  a  table,  and  to  announce, 
one  by  one.  the  titles  who  were  wont  to 
visit  him.  Then  the  tottering  old  man 
would  rise  and  bow.  and  address  with  tlat- 
teries  these  ghostly  friends. 

One  morning  he  woke  a  second  time  to 
find  strangers  by  his  bedside.  Thinking 
that  he  was  again  to  be  taken  to  prison, 
he  resisted,  and  was  finally  borne  down- 
stairs, kicking  and  struggling— a  i)iteou» 
tragedy— and  put  into  a  cab,  which  took 
him  to  the  hospital  of  San  Sanveur. 

There,  under  the  tender  care  of  the  sis- 
ters, he  spent,  in  :>omething  almost  like 
happiness,  the  last  months  of  his  life;  and 
finally,  in  1840,  while  trying  to  nuirmur  a 
prayer  after  the  sister,  he  passed  out  into 
shadow  land. 

Since  Brumnieirs  time,  ihere  ha-  never 
been  another  like  Iuhl  and  <loul)t]e>s  there- 
will  never  again  be  a  man  of  his  kind  who 
will  exercise  the  i)ecnliar  i)nwer  that  he  so 
long  exerted,  h'or  a  fop.  as  such,  t'le  practi- 
cal world  to-day  has  littic  u.se,  and  c\on  in 
the  courts  of  kings  a.ul  emperors,  -ucm  im- 
pertinences as  marked  the  c<>n'iuct  of 
Brummell  would  no  longer  be  tolerated 
merely  because  the  otfender  clia'iced  to  Ix* 
a  man  who  lliought  he  k'lew,  ,>etter  than 
any  one  else,  how  ties  should  be  knr.ited  and 
waistcoats  cut. 


THE    SLAVERY.    OF    THE  POWERFUL. 

BY  SIR   FRANCIS  BACON. 

^k^f  EN  in  great  place  arc  thrice  servants ;  servants  of  the  sovereign,  or  stale,  servants  of  fame  and 
I  y  I  servants  of  business ;  they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor 
/  in  their  times.    It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek  power  and  lose  liberty  ;  or  to  seek  power  over 

others  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious ;  and  by  pains  men  come 
to  greater  pains,  and  by  indignities,  men  come  to  dignities.  The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is 
either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing. 

Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of 
business,  they  have  no  time  to  tend  to  their  health,  either  of  body  or  of  mind. 
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BY   RALPH  FRYE. 


ARGARET'S  bronze  sunlit  hair, 
My  early  salad  love's  despair. 
Was  superseded  by  the  dare  of 

^Tlice. 


And  Alice,  though  a  charming  prize. 
Whose  beauty  lay  in  dancing  eyes. 
Was  ousted  from  my  paradise  by 


OSE. 


But  Rose,  whose  lips  and  chin  and  throat 
Became  the  theme  of  all  I  wrote. 
Soon  lost,  by  overwhelming  vote,  to 


ETTA. 


Now  Yetta's  ear,  a  pink-lined  shell. 
Demanded  eyes — chin — hair  as  well. 
So  I  expect  the  perfect  belle  is 

MARY. 


"EVIL  EYE"  BLAMED  FOR  DEATHS. 


'O  superstition  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Italian  mind  than  a  belief  in  what 
is  called  *'  the  evil  eye."    From  the  most  ignorant  pca>ant  up  to  men  of 
education   and  a   high   degree   of   reason,    Italians   dread   the  jcttatuni. 
Among  the  peasantry,  amulets  made  of  coral  are  almost  invariably  worn 
to  avert  the  intiuence  of  the  evil  eye.    In  Xaples,  and  in  southern  Italy 
generally,  it  is  believed  that  pointing  the  middle  linger  at  a  person  who 
is  supposed  to  have  the  evil  eye  is  a  sure  way  to  protect  oneself  against  it. 
This  superstition  is  inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  also  wore  amulets 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  which  Italians  wear  to-day,  and  who  believed  that  saliva  was  a 
protection  against  it.    A  person  who  brings  bad  luck  to  others  is  now  thought  by  Italians 
to  have  the  evil  eye,  and  is  regarded  very  much  as  our  sailors  regard  a  *"  Jonah." 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  Signor  Giovanni  Giolitti,  has  come  into  disrepute 
among  ignorant  Italians  as  having  the  strange  power  of  causing  the  death  of  those  who 
are  associated  with  him.    When  he  was  Prime  Minister  in  1892,  four  of  his  colleagues  died. 

Lately  he  again  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  fifth  of  the  colleagues  who  served 
under  him  died  in  November.  This  was  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  the  curious 
coincidence  of  mortality  in  every  cabinet  over  which  Giolitti  has  presided  has  caused  a 
shuddering  of  fear  throughout  the  whole  people  of  Italy.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
superstition  may  become  so  strong  as  to  compel  Signor  Giolitti  to  resign  the  prennership. 


SIGNOR  r.IOLlTTI.  PRIME  MINISTKR  OK  11 ALV,  WHO  IS  HKLD  RESPONSIBLE 
BY  ITALIAN   PEASANTS  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  FIVE  COLLEAGUES 

From  a  fhotoera^h  by  ScJienibochc.  Koine. 
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AMERICA  PLUNGING  ON  DIAMONDS. 


BY   OLIN  ORR. 


DURING  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR.  WE  SPENT  NINETY 
MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  THESE  GEMS,  ALTHOUGH  WE 
ALREADY  OWNED  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PEOPLE. 


Nl.  VER   in  any 
country  were  ^ 
III  any  ntiilKMis 
spent  for  dia- 
monds   in  one 
year  as   in   the  United 
States  during  the  twelve 
months  that  ended  June 

In  thftt  time»  diamonds 
wor^  in  the  retail  mar- 
ket, iixty  million  dol- 
lar%  passed  through  the 
offices  of  die  government 
appraisers,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the 
largest  importers,  thirty 
million  dollars'  worth 
more  were  smuggled  in. 

Already,  the  value  of 
these  stones  in  this  coun- 
try is  estimated  by  ex- 
perts at  half  a  billion 
dollars.  At  the  present 
rate  of  importation,  the 
billion  mark  would  be 
reached  in  less  than  nine 
years. 

"Diamond  -  strewn 
America "  it  may  be 
called  before  long.  No 
other  country  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  this 
rcspcci.  The  noted  dia- 
monds of  tlu'  royal 
families  of  ICiir(»pc  and 
Oriental  c  nun  tries,  with  ihc  cxcc[>li()ii  of 
the  few  great  historic  stones  tliat  now  serve 
a?  crown  iewcU,  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  those  owned  by  many  of  the  rich  fam- 
ilies of  the  United  States. 

And  New  York  may  well  be  called  the 
world's  diamond  city,  for  it  can  boast  of 


having  even  more  than 
London  has  of  the  best 

of  these  jewels. 

In  few  places  in  the 
world  is  there  e\er  as 
^reat  a  display  nf  dia- 
iiiMiuls  as  i>  seen  some- 
tiine>  HI  the  Metrupt ditan 
f  >pera  I  louse  in  Xevv 
\  urk,  where,  according 
l(t  an  estimate  by  Lud- 
wig  Xissen,  one  of  the 
best-known  importers  of 
l)recious  stones  in  the 
country,  twenty  -  five 
million  dollars'  worth 
are  often  worti.  Ac- 
cord in  ;^  to  Mr.  Nissen, 
New  ^'ork's  diamonds 
in  the  market  and  in 
private  hands  are  worth 
api>roximate]y  two  luin- 
dred  million  (hillars,  and 
one  hnndred  million 
dollars'  worth  are  (tftcn 
iti  stock  in  the  city's 
wholesale  district  and 
retail  stores. 

C<»nsider  Maiden  Kane, 
the      world's  diamond 
street.     There  are  often 
thirty     million  dollars' 
w  o  r  t  h     t  >f     diani<  uuls 
store*!  away  in  that  one 
little  tlioronj.ihfare.  Mere 
is   where   the  wholesale 
dealers  have   their   stocks.     TVohably  half 
the  diamonds  in  the  country   have  ]>a>sed 
througii  the  blocks  bordering  tliat  street. 

Maiden  Latie  is  perhai)s  the  best  l>arom- 
eter  <  >f  the  country's  fmancial  condition. 
Wall  Street  alone  is  (piicker  (o  feel  the 
pinch  of  hard  times.    When  a_ljusincss_de- 
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pression  comes,  the  Maiden  Lane  diamond     payment  of  the  duty,  fifty  thousand  wouM 


dealers  feel  it  long  before  it  reaches  other 
lines  of  trade.  And  when  good  times  re- 
turn, the  last  place  that  picks  up  is  this 
same  Maiden  Lane. 

*'  I   have   never   seen   >o   many  unusual 
stones  as  in  the  last  few  months," 
said  William  B.  Treadwell,  a  gov- 
t;niment   official    through  whose, 
hands  pass  practically  all  the  dia- 
monds that  are  reg- 
ularly imported  into 
tJie    United  States. 
''A  little  while  ago 
I  came  upon  a  beau 


leave  a  very  small  margin  of  prolit  for 
wholesaler  and  retailer.  1  presume  it  will 
be  displayed  this  winter  by  some  Broadway 
or  Fifth  Avenue  jeweler,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  emerald-green  diamond  and 
the  absinthe  diamond  will  be  oa 
sale  in  New  York  at  the  same 
time." 

If  there  is  another  really  bU^od- 
red  dianuond  in 
America^  few^  if  any, 
of  the  whole  s  a  1  e 
dealers  know  it  The 
blood  -  red  diamond 


tiful  green  stone  that 
I   thought  at  first 

was  an  emerald. 
Then  I  saw  it  was 
cut  like  a  diamond, 
and  an  emerald  i> 
seldom  cut  that  way. 
A   diamond    it  was, 

sure"  enough — the  mo^t  wonderful  green 
diamond  1  have  ever  >een.  I  appraised  it 
at  six  thousand  dollars,  hut,  of  course,  with 
these  very  valuable  stones  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  appraise  them  at  anything  like  their 
full  value.  That  stone,  which  went  to  a  Fifth 
Avenue  house,  will  probably  bring  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars  at  retail. 

"  Even  more  wonderful,  to  my  mind,  was 
the  absinthe  diamond  that  came  to  us  about 
the  same  time.  If  you  have  ever  looked 
into  a  glass  of  ab>inilie.  and  remember  its 
peculiar  smoky  grayi<h-green  color,  you 
will  kn(jw  what  that  diamond  looked  like. 

'*  But  neither  of  the<e  stones  was  worth 
half  a^  much  as  a  diamond  that  came  to  us 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  as  red  as  blood, 
and  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  ha\e  taken 
it  for  a  ruby.  It  wa>  the  only  really  red 
diamond  I  ever  saw,  and  ])robably  the  only 
one  in  this  country  to-day.  I  doubt  if  there 
are  a  dozen  in  the  world  out>ide  of  the  im- 
di>covered  ones — i)erhap<  n(»t  half  a  dozen. 

"The  siciie  wa>  api>rai-e(l  at  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  i)artl>-  because  of  its  extreme 
rarity  and  parilv  because  of  it.s  size,  for  it 
weighecl  about  four  carats.  It  is  imj)ossible 
to  tell  what  it  will  bring  in  the  retail  mar- 
ket, but  I  should  say.  anywhere  from  tU'ty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.     After  the 


L'NCLE  SAM.  LAST  YEAR,  COLLECTED  DUTIES  ON 
SLXTV    MILLION   DOLLARS*   WORTH   OF  DI.\- 
MONDS,     BUT    HALF    AS     MUCH  MORE 
WERE   SMUGGLED  IN. 


Is  the  rare -I  jewel  in 
the    worM.    and  its 
wonderful  liery  spar- 
Ill  brilliant 
llutii  the  rui>y's.  The 
Pope    has    one,  the 
King  of  England  has 
an»»iher,  a  third  is  in 
the  collection  of  the 
Czar.    It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  in 
all  Eurt)pe. 

But  many  other  remarka1)le  diamonds 
have  arrived  this  year.  Among  them  are 
brown  stones  of  all  shades.  A  perfect 
cofTee-colored  stone,  weighing  a  carat  or 
more,  i.s  very  valuable,  but  it  is  ])ossible  to 
buy  a  very  good  brown  diamond  of  half  a 
carat  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sometimes  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of 
diamonds  are  brought  into  the  port  of  Xew 
York  in  one  week,  antl  two  or  three  million 
dollars'  worth  in  a  day.  They  arrive  in 
little  packages  of  white  tissue-i)aper,  which 
are  |)iled  up  on  a  long  table  C(;vered  with 
black  cloth  in  the  examiner's  otlice.  They 
are  brought  there  from  the  collector's  safe, 
five  stories  below,  and  are  returned  to  the 
safe  usuall>-  several  hours  later,  after  the 
examiner  and  hi>  assistant  have  appraised 
them.  The  man  who  carries  them  uj)  these 
live  stories  and  back  again  gets  a  salar>' 
of  eight  hundred  .and  forty  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  government  trusl^,  him  with  all  the 
precious  >tones  that  come  into  the  country. 

The  jewels  that  he  carrietl  through  the 
warehouse  during  the  last  liscal  year  were 
appraised  at  more  than  foriy-one  million 
dollars.  The  diamonds  aUuie  had  an  ap- 
praised value  of  thirty-riv(votiinioiiSj.j\vhich 
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meant  a  very  much  higher  value  in  the  re- 
tail market.  There  is  no  one  to  keep  an 
eye  on  him  as  he  travels  from  floor  to  floor. 
Many  a  day  he  might  step  out  of  the  door 
and  disappear  with  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  jewels  under  his  arm,  and 
.  the  warehouse  is  only  two  blocks  away 
from  ships  bound  for  foreign  countries. 
This  faithful  messenger  is  Charles  Rutter, 
better  known  as  **  Diamond  Charlie." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  private  collec- 
tions of  diamonds  in  the  country  is  that 
of  Mrs.  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  who,  when 
she  was  married,  nine  years  ago,  v  found  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  these  jewels  among 
her  wedding  presents.  A  diamond-star  tiara 
that  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  a  present  from  the  groom.  A 
diamond  solitaire  that  cost  ten  thousand 
dollars  came  from  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. •  A  two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
necklace  of  graduated  diamonds  was  the  gift 
of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  From  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  came  three  big  pcar- 
.*ihaped  diamonds,  worth  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 

Other  American  women  whose  diamonds 
are  famous  are  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay.  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Astor,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  Mrs. 
George  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Gould. 
Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  by  the  way,  has 
bought  more  of  the  jewels  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  than  any  of  the  others. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Montgomery,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, wife  of  the  man  who  sold  the  famous 


Bullfrog  Mine,  in  Xevada,  to  Charles  M. 
Schwab  for  five  million  dollars,  has  one  of 
the  most  valuable  colored  diamonds  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  coffee-brown  stone,  and 
she  has  refused  an  offer  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  it. 

Almost  all  the  diamonds,  nowadays,  come 
from  the  Kimberley  mines.  Many  years 
ago  the  bulk  of  the  supply  came  from  India, 
and  later  from  the  now  almost  exhausted 
river-beds  of  Brazil.  But  even  to-day, 
among  the  imports  is  many  a  stone  with 
a  romantic  history.  Among  the  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  jewels  imported  by  Ludwig 
Nissen,  there  comes  every  year  a  portion 
of  the  collection  of  a  certain  noble  Russian 
family.  A  great  diamond  from  this  collec- 
tion is  now  one  of  the  pendants  of  a  neck- 
lace that  is  priced  at  seventy-h\e  thousand 
dollars. 

Years  ago,  Mr.  Xisscn  was  visiting  a 
house  of  diamond  dealers,  in  London,  when 
a  man  came  in  and  offered  to  sell  some  un- 
usually valuable  stones.  The  London  deal- 
ers looked  them  over  and  declined  to  buy. 

I  examined  them  myself. "  said  Mr. 
Nissen  to  the  writer,  **  and  decided  that  1. 
would  take  them  on  one  condition;  I  must 
know  where  they  came  from.  The  man  was 
very  uncommunicative. 

*'  After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  he  told 
me  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  a 
woman  in  straightened  circumstances  who 
had  given  him  the  stones  to  sell  for  her, 
and  did  not  care  to  have  hef  name  dis- 
closed. I  insisted,  however,  and.  after  he 
had  had  a  talk  with  the  woman.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  It  turned  uut  that  she  was 
a  Russian  princess,  whose  family,  having 
been  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the 
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EVERYBODY   SATISFIED:    THE   IMPORTER   SELLS  TO   THE    RETAILER   FOR   $150,000  ;    THE  RETAILER 
SELLS   FOR   $190,000,    MAKING  THE  BUYER  BELIEVE  THE  PRICE   HAS   BEEN  CUT  FROM 
$200,000,   AND  THE  customer's  WIFE  BELIEVES  SHE  HAS  SAVED  $I0,000. 


NihiWsts,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  in  such  haste  to  escape  being  sent 
to  Siberia,  that  they  had  left  all  their  prop- 
erty behind  but  their  jewels,  which  were 
very  valuable  heirlooms. 

"  Every  year  since  that  time  this  princess, 
who  hves  in  an  apartment  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  London,  turns  over  to  me  enough 
diamonds  to  bring  her  money  sufficient  for 
the  family's  needs.  But  I  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  did  not  sell  the  entire  collec- 
tion and  live  on  the  interest  of  the  proceeds, 
for  they  would  have  brought  enough  money 
to  have  given  her  a  very  comfortable  in- 
come. A  few  years  ago  1  broached  this 
matter  to  her,  and,  to  my  surprise,  she  de- 
clined to  accept  my  advice.  '  Mr.  Xissen.' 
she  said,  *  my  husband  is  a  man  of  a  very 
speculative  turn  of  mind.  If  I  should  sell 
all  these  jewels,  the  money  would  be  lost. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  sell  you  a  few  every  year. 
There  are  enough  to  last  as  long  as  any  of 
us  expect  to  live.' 

"  The  princess  is  forty-five  years  old  now, 
and  her  diamonds  will  last  twenty  years 
longer.     If  she  should  sell   all   those  that 


remain  to  her  at  once,  she  would  have  a 
handsome  fortune.  As  it  is,  she  may  die 
penniless." 

Eighty-live  per  cent  of  all  the  precious 
stones  imported  are  diamonds.  The  dia- 
monds that  were*  imported  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  appraised  by  the  govern- 
ment at  more  than  thirty-seven  million  dol- 
lars. The  duty  on  the  cut  stones,  which 
formed  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  im- 
portation, was  ten  per  cent,  the  uncut  stones 
being  admitted  free.  Then  there  is  another 
ten  per  cent,  which  is  the  average  profit  of 
the  wholesale  dealer;  and,  finally,  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  the  average  profit  of  the  re- 
tailer. On  the  uncut  stones,  the  expense  of 
cutting  would  easily  amount  to  as  much  as 
would  a  ten  per  cent  duty,  so  the  final  pur- 
chasers paid  for  that  year's  importations 
twenty-three  million  dollars  more  than  the 
amount  at  which  the  government  appraised 
them.  At  least  nineteen  of  those  twenty- 
three  millions  represented  the  profits  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

On  unusually  valuable  stones  the  retailer 
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often  makes  a  profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent, 
although  it  is  seldom  that  the  wholesaler's 
profit  runs  over  ten  per  cent,  and  often  it 
is  less.  A  retail  dealer  may  pay  the  whole- 
sale man  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for 
a  necklace,  and  sell  it  the  next  day  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Maiden  Lane  importer 
.sold  a  necklace  to  an  up- town  retail  jew- 
eler for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Two  days  later,  the  retailer  sold 
it  to  one  of  his  old  customers  for  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  the  buyer 
believing  he  was  getting  a 
bargain  because  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  cut 
from  the  two-hundred- 
thousand-doUar  price. 

Hundreds  .  of  travoling 
salesmen  arc  employed  in 
the  Aroesjcan  diamond 
market;  and  of  all  com- 
mercial travelers,  they  are 
the  most  interesting.  A 
traveler  for  a  house  of 
high  standing  receives  not 
Ic'^s  than  five  thousand 
dollars  a  .  year,  and  he 
carries  from  one  hundred 


be  an  easy  matter  for  any  of  these  men  to 
get  safely  into  Honduras,  where  a  thief 
could  not  be  extradited,  if  he  had  stolen  a 
billion.  Yet  not  a  salesman  from  a  house 
of  any  standing  has  ever  run  awa\-  with  a 
single  stone.  There  have  been  salesmen 
that  have  disappeared  with  a  few  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  but  they  were 
not  of  the  same  class  as  the  men  from  the 
well-known  houses,  who  would  feel  insulted 
if  they  were  sent  on  the  road  with  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

But  of  course  the  wholesale  dealers  keep 
just  as  close  a  watch 
upon  their  travelers  as 
they  possibly  can.  The 
Jewelers'  Protective  .•\>^so- 
ciation,  ahhough  it  does 
not  insure  the  goods, 
guarantees  to  do  all  it 
can,  in  case  a  salesman 
runs  away,  to  find  him 
and  recover  the  stolen 
property,  or,  in  case  of 
his  being  robbed,  to  find 
the  thief.  The  salesmen 
themselves  constitute  an 
efficient  body  of  detec- 
tives for  this  association. 


DIAMOND  SALESMEN   OFTEN  CARRY  $250,000  WORTH  OF  GEMS,   AND  THERE  IS  NO  EX- 
TRADITION TREATY  BETWEEN   HONDURAS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BUT 
DISHONESTY  IN  THE  CRAFT  IS  PRACTICALLY  UNKNOWN. 


thousand  to  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
stones.  The  stones  are  arranged  in  dozens 
of  small  white-paper  packages,  each  pack- 
age marked  with  a  description  of  the 
contents. 

These  packages  are  put  into  two  leather 
wallets,  each  about  a  foot  long.  Inside  the 
salesman's  vest  are  two  pockets,  each  at 
least  a  foot  deep  and  with  buttons  at  the 
top.    In  these  pockets  are  the  wallets. 

If  you  should  see  in  a  train,  .some  day, 
a  man  with  two  bulging  ridges  running 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his  vest- 
front,  you  would  be  pretty  safe  in  taking 
him  for  a  diamond  man,  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  jewels  behind  those 
ridges,  and  a  bulldog  pistol  in  his  pocket. 

Perhaps  you  will  wonder  how  a  firm  can 
afford  to  take  the  risk  involved  in  trusting 
an  employee  with  such  a  fortune.  It  would 


for,  in  case  one  of  their  number  should  a1) 
scond,  they  might  all  be  called  upon  to  pay 
assessments  to  pay  for  prosecuting  the 
search.  If  a  salesman  should  drink  too  much, 
or  visit  a  gambling-house  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  his  employers  would  be  likely  to 
hear  of.  it  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 
They  would  recall  him  at  once  and  "  shad- 
ow "  him  home. 

Furthermore,  the  traveling  salesman  nuist 
either  write  or  telegraph  to  his  employer 
every  night.  If  a  siiijj:le  day  ^lloul(l  pass 
without  his  being  heard  fr()m,  the  search 
for  him  would  begin  at  once.  When  his 
day's  work  is  over,  he  returns  to  his  hotel 
and  writes  a  letter  to  his  firm  in  which  he 
gives  a  concise  account  of  his  visits  to  the 
retailers  and  of  the  sales  he  has  made.  The 
letter  ends  about  like  this:  *' I  go  to-mor- 
row to   ,  where  I  shall  stay  at  the  

hotel."  T 
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'  EVERY  YEAR  THIS  PRINCESS,  WHO  LIVES  IN 
AN  APARTMENT  IN  A  FASHIONABLE  PART  OF 
LONDON,   TURNS   OVER  TO  ME  ENOUGH 
DIAMONDS  TO  BRING  HER  MONEY  SUF- 
FICIENT FOR  HER  family's  NEEDS." 

The  traveling  diamond  man's  greatest 
worry  is  over  his  nights  in  the  sleeping-cars. 
Imagine  sleeping  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  under  your 
pillow,  and  only  a  curtain  between  you  and 
a  negro  porter  and  a  earful  of  strangers! 
Many  of  the  salesmen  keep  their  stock  un- 
der their  pillows  while  traveling  at  night, 
and  others  tie  their  wallets  about  their 
bodies.  Still  others  take  the  porter  into 
their  confidence,  and,  just  before  their 
berths  are  made  up,  put  their  wallets  into 
the  iron  pillow-cases  under  the  mattresses. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  these  salesmen,  en- 
tering a  sleeping-car,  became  suspicious 
because  of  the  way  the  negro  porter  eyed 
him.  After  getting  into  his  berth,  he  felt 
nervous,  and  lay  for  hours  without  being 
able  to  sleep.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  heard  the  curtains  being  cau- 
tiously pushed  aside,  and  felt  a  hand  creep- 
ing stealthily  under  the  pillow.  He  rose  in 
his  berth,  and  immediately  there  were  hur- 
ried steps  in  the  aisle.  Looking  out,  he  saw 
the  porter  hurrying  toward  the  end  of  the 
car. 

The  salesman  called  to  him.  but  there  was 
no  answer.  Then  he  rang  the  bell.  Still 
no  answer.  Then  he  got  out  of  his  berth 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  **  There's 
a  thieving  porter  in  this  car.  and  I  want  to 
advise  everybody  to  be  on  guard." 

Almost  the  only  passenger  in  the  car  that 
slept  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  was 
the  diamond  man  himself.  He  knew  he  was 
safe  while  everybody  else  was  awake  and 
excitedly  watching  for  the  thief's  return. 

The  next  morning  the  passen^^ers  insisted 
that  another  porter  be  a'^'^igncd  to  the  car, 
which  was  done. 

While  the  trade  of  diamond-cutting  is  still 
almost  monopolized  by  the  Dutch,  more 
and  more  of  thi*^  work  is  being  done  in 


New  York  City,  now  that  the  duty  on  uncut 
"  stones  has  been  removed.  There  are  four 
hundred  diamond-cutters  in  New  York,  and 
most  of  them  came  from  Antwerp  and  Am- 
sterdam. Last  year,  they  cut  stones  that 
were  valued  in  the  rough  at  more  than  ten 
million  dollars.  There  are  very  few  Ameri- 
cans in  this  trade,  although  the  wages  are 
higher  than  those  of  most  mechanics. 

"  But  it  is  not  generally  known,"  said 
Ludwig  Xissen.  "  that  the  man  who  attained 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  bringing  out  the 
beauties  of  a  diamond,  and  who,  above  all 
others,  has  shown  diamond-cutting  to  be  an 
art.  was  an  American — Henry  D.  Morse,  of 
Boston.  To  his  labors  and  teachings  we  owe 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  cutters  in  the 
world  are  Americans,  although  their  number 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  Holland- 
ers in  the  trade." 

The  most  valuable  man  in  the  diamond- 
cutting  craft  is  the  one  that  cleaves  the 
stone.  There  are  probably  not  a  dozen  of 
these  men  in  New  York,  for  one  cleaver  can 
keep  forty  or  fifty  cutters  and  many  more 
polishers  at  work.  The  man  who  can  cleave 
one  of  the  largest  diamonds  ever  found  into 
ten  perfect  gems  without  a  miss  blow  can 
command  a  very  high  salary.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  can  make  himself  either  a 
cleaver  or  a  cutter,  for  it  is  work  that  takes 
a  good  deal  of  intuition.  In  the  average 
diamond  there  are  nineU^six  different 
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grains,  and  the  cutter  must  find  them  all. 
He  cannot  sec  the  grain  of  a  stone.  Ex- 
perience and  intuition  are  all  that  guide  him. 
If  he  cannot  find  the  grain,  he  must  stop 
at  once,  for  he  cannot  cut  against  it. 

A  diamond  is  cut,  not  with  steel,  but  with 
another  diamond ;  in  fact,  both  stones  are 
cut  at  the  same  time,  one  against  the  other. 


The  poli>hing  is  done  witli  a  mi.xture  of 
diamond-dust,  emery,  and  oil,  which  is  laid 
upon  the  plane  of  a  revolving  wheel  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  This  wheel  makes 
a  speed  of  forty-three  revolutions  in  a 
second,  and  its  outer  rim  travels  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  an 
hour. 


HOW  THE  "BATTLE   HYMN   OF  THE 
REPUBLIC"  CAME  TO  BE  WRITTEN. 


ANY  who  scan  The  Scr.xp 
Book  for  odds  and  ends 
and  out-of-the-way  infor- 
mation will  be  glad  to  re- 
call Julia  Ward  Howe's 
own  story  of  how  she  came 
to  write  *'  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." 

**  In  the  late  autunm  of  1861,"  said  Mrs. 
Howe.  **  I  visited  Washington  in  company 
with  my  husband.  Dr.  Howe,  and  a  party 
of  friends,  among  whom  were  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Whipple,  and  my  dear  pastor.  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke. 

•*  The  journey  was  one  of  vivid  interest. 
We  were  to  see  the  grim  demon  of  war  face 
to  face:  and  long  before  N\e  reached  the  city 
his  presence  made  itself  felt  in  the  blaze  of 
fires  along  the  roads,  where  sat  or  stood 
our  pickets,  guarding  the  road  over  which 
we  traveled- 

One  day.  we — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  myself — drove 
out  to  attend  a  review  of  troops,  appointed 
to  take  place  some  distance  from  the  city. 
Everything  promised  well  and  the  day  was 
fine,  but  a  sudden  surprise  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings 
l)efore  they  were  well  begun.  A  small  body 
of  our  soldiers  had  been  surrounded  and  cut 
off  from  their  companions.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  the  ex- 
pected pageant  was  necessarily  given  up. 
The  troops  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in 
it  were  sent  back  to  their  quarters:  and 
we  also  turned  our  horses'  heads  homeward. 


**  Fnr  a  very  long  distance,  foot  soldier > 
nearly  filled  the  road.  Tliey  were  every- 
where abr)Ut  us.  before  and  behind,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  drive  very  slowly.  Pres- 
ently we  began  to  sing  in  our  carriage  some 
of  the  well-known  songs  of  the  war.  and 
among  them  '  John  Brown's  body  lies  a 
moldering  in  the  grave." 

'*  This  seemed  greatly  to  please  the  sol- 
diers, who  cried,  '  Good  for  yoni  '  and  they 
themselves  tr)ok  up  the  strain  and  rang  it 
out.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  turning  to 
me.  said:  'You  ought  to  write  some  new 
words  to  that  tune.'  I  rei)]icd  that  I  had 
often  wished  to  do  so. 

When  I  reached  my  lodgings,  in  spite 
of  the  excitement  of  the  day  I  went  to  bed 
and  slept  as  usual.  When  I  awoke  next 
morning,  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn. 
I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
wished-for  lines  were  arranging  themselves 
in  my  brain.  I  lay  quite  still  until  the  last 
verse  had  completed  itself  in  niy  thoughts, 
then  hastily  arose,  saying  to  myself.  '  I 
shall  lose  this  if  I  don't  write  it  d(»wii 
immediately." 

"  I  searched  for  a  bit  of  paper  and  an  old 
stmnp  of  a  pen.  which  I  had  had  the  nighi 
before,  and  heLran  to  scrawl  the  lines  with- 
out lf)oking.  a^  I  had  learned  to  do  hy  often 
scratching  down  verses  in  the  darkened 
room  where  my  little  children  were  sleeping. 
Ha\ing  coni])leted  thi>.  1  lay  down  agani 
and  fell  asleej).  but  not  without  feeling  tliat 
something  of  imi)ortance  had  happened  to 
me.  Soon  after  this,  the  poem  was  pnhiished 
in  the  .lllanlic  Montlilx." 
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INTERESTING  THINGS  SAID  BY  THE  WORLD'S 
CELEBRITIES  DURING  BRIEF  CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH   A    SCRAP    BOOK  WRITER. 


CALVE  TELLS  HOW  SHE  CAME  TO  BE  SUPERSTITIOUS, 
AND  WHY  SHE  CARRIES  A  BOX  OF  ROSE-LEAVES. 


TO  a  private  parlor  in  the  Hotel  Savoy, 
London,  where  I  sat  waiting,  there 
came  a  lady  in  a  black  satin  gown 
that  shone,  like  her  own  glorious  eyes,  and 
that  was  glossy,  like  her  own  raven  hair. 
She  greeted  me  in  a  whirlwind  of  words 
and  gestures — her  arms,  her  hands,  her  fin- 
gers, her  eyes,  all  her  features  in  action 
while  she  spoke. 

She  was  more  than  a  magnet  that  merely 
draws ;  she  was  rather  an  electric  current 
that  shocks.  Her  presence  filled  the  room. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  Calve — not 
Carmen,  not  a  prima  donna,  but  Calve,  a 
sister  of  women  who  disposed  of  a  score  of 
subjects  in  as  many  minutes,  speaking  linally 
of  a  little  meerschaum  bonbonniere  that  was 
part  of  her  chatelaine. 

"  I  wear  this  always,  monsieur,''  she  ex- 
claimed,  **  for   I   am   superstitious.  Can't 


help  it.  A  fortune-teller  in  Bohemia  gave 
it  to  me  and  told  me  that  as  long  as  i  wore 
it  and  kept  it  crammed  full  of  rose-leaves 
I  would  never  sing  in  an  opera  that  would 
be  hissed.  Once  in  Madrid  I  lost  it.  That 
very  night,  in  the  first  act  of  *  Carmen,'  I 
fainted. 

**  Now  in  America  or  England,  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong  in  an  opera,  people  do  not 
hiss.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  however,  the 
slightest  defect  in  the  performance  calls 
forth  the  most  horrible  hisses.  So  when  I 
fainted,  that  Spanish  audience  hissed  in 
venomous  fashion. 

"  The  incident  convinced  me  that  my  little 
box  of  rose-leaves  was  really  a  charm.  I 
offered  money  for  its  return.  It  came  back, 
1  kissed  it,  and  never  since  have  I  fainted 
on  the  stage,  and  never  since  have  I  sung 
in  an  oi)era  that  gave  a  chance  to  hissers." 


LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON  SAYS  POETRY  IS  A  POOR 
PRODUCT  TO  TAKE  TO  MARKET. 

MRS.    LOUISE   CHANDLER    MOUL-  spoke  of  the  commercial  value  of  poetry  ac- 

TON,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  cording  to  present-day  standards, 

woman   poet  of  the   Boston   school,  *'  Poetry  long  ago  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 

spends  a  month  each  year  in  London,  in  paying  arts."   she  said.     "  While  novelists 

apartments    in    Harley    Street — where   this  have  become  rich,  poor  poets  who  have  tried 

chat  took  place.    P^or  years  Mrs.  Moulton  to  make  a  living  by  poetry  alone  have  be- 

has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  all  of  Eng-  come  still  poorer.    Mr.  Kipling  is  paid  large 

land's  greatest  poets,  and  quite  naturally  we  sums  of  money  for  his  lines,  but  then  Mr. 
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Kipling  also  writes  prose.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Richard  Le  Gallieiine  and  a 
number  of  others. 

**  Occasionally  a  poet  writes  something 
that  gains  wide  popularity  and  makes  a  trifle 
of  money  for  the  author,  but  not  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime.  Edwin  Markham  has 
made  money  from  *  The  Man  with  the  Hoe.' 
but  who  can  say  that  his  other  poems  yield 
a  goodly  income? 

*'  Certain  it  is  that  to-day  one  cannot  live 
by  poetr>'  alone.  Personally  I  have  had  no 
such  experience,  for  I  have  never  had  to 
write  either  poetry  or  prose  for  a  living. 


rOREN'CE  NTGHTIXGALP:.  England's 
"  Grand  Old  Lady."  lives  in  an  unpre- 
tentious house  in  a  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  London.  Her  answer  to  my  request 
for  an  interview  with  her  in  that  house 
was  written  in  her  own  hand,  the  writing 
showing  few  of  the  signs  of  the  tremulous- 
ness  of  old  age.  Yet  Florence  Nightingale 
is  eighty-tive  years  old.  and  for  nearly  fifty 
years  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  be  in 
go*jd  health.  Sickness,  however,  has  not 
destroyed  her  good  nature. 

I  found  her  lying  on  a  sofa,  comfortable 
with  shawls  and  cushions.  White  hair, 
parted  in  the  middle  in  the  fashion  of  half 
a  centurv'  ago.  plus  the  lace  cap  of  the  elder- 
ly gentlewoman  of  England  of  to-day :  feeble 
of  voice,  but  eye  still  bright;  manner  still 
vigorous  and  face  illumined  with  the  light 
of  interest  in  present-day  affairs — such  was 
the  Queen  of  Mercy,  the  lady  who  nursed 
those  who  were  shot  from  the  saddles  of 
the  immortal  *'  Six  Hundred "  who  went 
into  battle  at  Balaklava. 

No  recitation  of  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade "  could  l>e  more  thrilling 
than  was  the  smile  of  the  heroine  of  the 
Crimea,  that  afternoon,  when  I  spoke  of 
Balaklava.  It  seemed  to  bring  back  to  her 
a  keen  recollection  of  the  act  that  brought 
immortal  glor>'  to  British  arms. 


Robert  Browning's  son  once  said  to  me : 
'  My  father  never  made  a  single  pound  from 
his  poems.' 

**  •  But  how  can  that  be?*  I  asked.  *  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  poems,  and  every- 
body read  them.' 

"  *  Very  true,'  replied  the  son,  *  but  he  him- 
self paid  all  the  expenses  of  publishing  the 
original  volumes  of  his  poems,  and  the 
money  that  came  in  after  that  did  not  equal 
the  amount  he  had  expended  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  same  may  be  said  of  my  mother. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  poems  never 
yielded  her  one  cent  of  profit.'  " 


**  Beggars  in  the  streets  of  London  were 
at  that  time  leading  the  lives  of  princes," 
she  said,  "compared  to  the  life  of  our  sol- 
diers in  the  Crimea  when  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  with  thirty-six  nurses. 

"And  now.  so  long  afterward.  I  am  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  live,  I  have  work  still 
to  be  clone.  Yet  I  am  far  in  the  evening  of 
life.  How  much  greater,  then,  the  desire 
to  live  on  the  part  of  soldiers  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life!  Yet  war  has  its  advantages. 
On  the  battle-fields,  as  nowhere  else,  man 
practises  the  brotherhood  of  man.  On  the 
battle-field  comrade  gives  even  his  lite  to 
comrade — in  fetching  his  wounded  fellow 
off  the  field. 

"Yes!  I  have  found  poetry  in  war — 
poetry  in  the  behavior  of  men  under  their 
pains  and  in  their  sympathy  ff^r  others  who 
were  in  pain. 

"  Every  year  on  the  five  and  twentieth  day 
of  October,"  added  Florence  Nightingale, 
"  they  gather — tho>e  Crimean  veterans — lo 
celebrate  Balaklava'  Day.  Fewer  and  fewer 
of  them  meet  year  by  year.  But  always  I 
send  them,  my  friends,  survivors  of  Bala- 
klava. a  mes.sa^e.  My  message  to  them  last 
year  was:  'Sorrow  not  too  much  for  the 
young  lives  that  went  out  in  the  Crimea, 
killed  in  battle.  For  the  briefer  the  life, 
the  earlier  iniinortality.'  " 
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HOW  CHARLES  T.  YERKES  HELPED  THE  WAR  CORRE- 
SPONDENTS WHO  COULD  NOT  SWIM  THE  ATLANTIC. 


^""1115  chat  with  the  late  Charles  T. 
I  Yerkes  took  place  in  his  London 
office.  The  time  was  near  the  close 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Mr.  Yerkes 
was  then  tunneling  under  the  streets  of  the 
city — building  his  **  tuppenny  tube  "  without 
in  the  least  upsetting  traffic.  When  I  was 
ushered  into  his  office,  he  had  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  a  big  cigar  between 
his  teeth,  and  1  knew  that  he  worked  Sun- 
days and  holidays  and  thought  nothing  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  half  a  dozen  times  a 
year. 

"  You  want  a  tube  story,  I  suppose,"  he 
said.  **  Well,  we  have  dug  a  tunnel  under 
this  town  that's  the  slickest  bit  of  engineer- 
ing ever." 

Here  he  turned  to  his  secretary  and  or- 
dered'him  to  telephone  the  Cunard  Line  to 
reserve  "  four  best  suites." 

"  It  won't  be  long,"  he  resumed,  again  ad- 
dressing me,  '*  before  most  of  the  buses 
in  this  town  will  be  put  out  of  business." 


Here  again  he  turned  to  his  secretary,  or- 
dering him  to  *'  reserve  also  the  four  best 
single  rooms  in  addit"on  to  the  four  suites 
already  spoken  for." 

But  not  till  doomsday,"  Mr.  Yerkes  once 
more  spoke  to  me,  "  can  you  get  Londoners 
to  give  up  their  buses  for  electric  trains, 
gracefully.  An  English  lady  1  met  last 
night  expressed  the  sentiment  of  all  Lon- 
don when  she  said  to  me:  *  Mr.  Yerkes,  you 
are  horrid.  You  are  doing  your  best  to  do 
away  with  our  dear  buses.' 

"Jim" — turning  for  the  third  time  to  his 
secretary — "  make  that  five  rooms  instead 
of  four." 

Whereupon  I  remarked :  "  You  evidently 
mean  to  take  over  a  large  party,  Mr. 
Yerkes." 

"  You  bet."  he  replied.  "  Joe  Choate  tells 
me  there's  a  number  of  stranded  war  cor- 
respondents here  from  the  States,  and  I 
mean  to  help  them  to  get  back  where  they 
belong." 


CARNEGIE  TELLS  WHAT  HE  WOULD  MOST  LIKE  TO  SEE 
IF  HE  WERE  TO  COME  BACK  TO  EARTH  IN  A.D.  2000. 


"IF  you  could  come  back  to  earth  in  the 
I    year  2000,  what  one  change  would  you 
most  like  to  see  in  human  affairs?" 
At  Andrew  Carnegie's  Xevv  York  home 
I  wrote  this  question  on  a  leaf  from  my 
note-book  and  left  it  with  a  secretary.  Two 


swer.  The  secretary  handed  me  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  was  written,  in  Mr.  Car- 
negie's own  hand,  these  words : 

*'  The  earth  freed  from  its  foulest  stain — 
the  killing  of  men  by  men  under  the  name 
of  *  war.*    The  profession  of  arms,  now  con- 


days  later  I  called  for  the  steel  king's  an-     sidered  by  many  the  most  Injnorable-  then 
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held  to  be  of  all  occupations  the  most  dis- 
honorable." 

After  I  read  these  lines,  the  secretary 
said:  **  Vou  may  see  Mr.  Carnegie  now.  and 
get  him  to  sign  his  answer.''  And  he  led 
the  way  into  the  library,  where  Mr.  Car- 
negie sat  at  a  broad  table,  writing.  He 
looked  up  and  I  saw  a  face  cheerful,  shrewd, 
serious,  kindly. 


lie  took  the  paper,  read  it,  inserted  the 
word  **  human  "  before  the  word  "  occupa- 
tions," and  then,  as  he  signed  it,  said: 

**  Don  t  you  see  that  man,  in  the  name  of 
War,  exterminates  that  to  which  woman 
gives  birth?  And  so  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  true,  so  long  will  man,  the  exter- 
minator, remain  the  inferior  of  woman,  the 
giver." 


ADMIRAL  CERVERA,  OLD  AND  FEEBLE,  ASKS  ABOUT  THE 
MEN  WHO  WHIPPED  HIM  AT  SANTIAGO. 


X  a  dark  street,  in  the  poorer  district, 
over  which  the  king's  palace  towers  like 
a  great  public  institution,  such  being  its 
exterior  appearance.  Admiral  Cervera  lives 
in  the  nearest  approach  to  a  **  Hat "  in 
Madrid.  It  was  a  roomy  apartment,  but  not 
the  dignified  dwelling  in  which  one  would 


expect  to  fmd  a  hero  whose  name  is  known 
the  world  over. 

The  admiral  promptly  appeared — an  old 
man,  sad  of  face,  gentle  of  manner,  cour- 
teous to  the  last  degree.  He  wore  a  light 
silk  smoking  suit.  After  handing  me  a  long, 
black  cigar,  he  went  to  a  shelf,  took  down  a 
heavy  volume,  and  laid  it  before  me,  saying: 
"  There's  something  that  will  interest  you." 

The  volume  was  a  huge  scrap-book  con- 
taining all  the  stories  and  articles  and  pic- 
tures that  were  printed  in  American  papers 
about  Admiral  Cervera  after  the  I^st  Hope 
at  Santiago. 

"  I  am  a  bit  older  now,  you  see."  he  said, 
indicating  one  of  the  many  ix)rtraits  of  him- 
self that  we  came  to  as  we  turned  over  the 
pages.  "  And  now  tell  me,  how  is  my  friend 
Admiral  Schley?  And  poor  Admiral  Samp- 
sr)n — to  think  that  I  should  survive  him !  " 

We  sfxike  of  his  health.  "  Oh.  yes,  I  am 
very  well.  "  he  said,  though  he  did  not  look 
it.  This  Madrid  air  is  better  for  one  than 
people  think.  I^ook  at  our  king.  Every  one 
thouglit  he  would  go  into  consumption.  To- 
day he  is  alK>ut  as  healthy  as  a  man  can  be. 
He  owes  it  all  to  his  mother.  He  was  born 
after  hi«;  father's  death,  and  'tis  said  Cod 
favors  the  fatherless  child.    People  used  to 


complain  that  her  majesty  did  not  let  them 
see  enough  of  their  king — that  she  kept  him 
immured  in  the  palace  yonder.  But  the 
mother  knew  what  she  was  about. 

"  She  brought  up  the  king  by  English 
methods — imported  his  baby  clothing  from 
England,  and  washed  his  head  several  times 


a  day.  That  may  not  strike  you  as  im- 
portant, but  you  will  find  that  it  is  the 
custom  here  not  to  wash  a  baby's  head  until 
after  a  certain  number  of  months.  And 
that's  what  makes  so  many  yoimg  Spaniards 
bald.  But  the  king,  you  see,  has  plenty  of 
hair." 

We  talked  of  the  possibility  of  the  king's 
marriage — he  had  not  at  that  time  found  a 
sweetheart.  "  Yes.  a  favorite  topic  here," 
said  the  admiral.  "  And  about  that,  let  me 
tell  you  a  true  story.  His  majesty  not  long 
ago  visited  one  of  the  famous  towers  at 
Grenada,  to  get  the  magnificent  view.  At 
the  top  there  is  a  bell,  and  the  legend  is  that 
whoever  touches  that  bell  will  marry  within 
the  year.  The  king  was  reminded  of  the 
legend,  and  he  passed  the  bell  without  touch- 
ing it.  So  don't  look  for  the  royal  marriage 
this  year. 

*'  Whenever  the  king  wishes  to  marry,  he 
nuist  have  the  consent  of  the  Corte/. — but  he 
is  (|uite  equal  to  makiiii;  his  own  clioioe.  and 
of  lighting  tor  the  girl  he  wants."  (A 
prophecy  that  has  proven  true.) 

Before  I  left,  the  admiral  handed  me  a 
book,  saying:  "Take  this  with  you,  it  is 
yours."  It  was  a  history  of  the  part  the 
Si»anivh  n.ivy  pla\c(l  in  tlu'  way  of  i8<>8. 
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HEALTH    IN    A  WILLOW-TREE. 


THE   TKEE   IN   WHICH   A   MASSACH  L  SETTS   FAMILY    HAVE    IILTLT    A    TWO-KOOM    HOl'SE  TP 
TKOVE  THEIR  THEORY  THAT  FRESH  AIR   IS  THE  BEST   MEDICINE  A    HTMAN  BEINCt 
CAN   TAKE.      THE   TREE   WAS  ONCE  A  WILLOW   W ALKI NC. -STIC  K. 


WILLOW  walkini;-^tick  lli.it  wa-^  <tuck  in  tlic  j^iMuud  thirt\- 


hccuir.o  the  lionu*  of  Mr.  and  ^^^s.   I'raiik  \\  l-\-lit.n,  of  Oraui^e.  Massa- 
- 1  'Vj/      \  -^-^   chu^cu^.    The  >tick  \\a>  stuck  in  the  earth  by  Mr^.  I-'dton's  father.  It 
''It*'  'I  sturdx   tree.    The  l'\'hon>.  hehevin.i.j  in  fre>h  air  as  a  cure 
^  tor  nearK'  all  conii)laints,  1)it'h  a  hou>e  in   its  brandies   that   thev  call 

Wd'  .w  ' Castle." 

Tile  tree-lmuse  C()n>ist-  of  tW(t  rcmi^ — a  bedrr.oni  an»l  a  combination 
dininj^  and  -ittint^  ro«>in.    The  roof  and  wall>  are  made  oi  reenl<  tc. d  canva-. 

Pr<.])al.lv  the  time-  will  never  come  when  nn^st  of  the  population  will  live  in  trees, 
but  there  i-  no  doubt  that  the  ,nenerati( »ns  of  the  future  will  not  be  so  afr.aid  of  a  "draft" 
as  most  ])ersons  now  are.  I'hysicians  have  demonsiraied  that  con^umpi'x  es  are  more 
iikJy  t<»  recover  if  bundled  ii])  and  compelled  t'>  >leep  out  of  dooiN,  even  in  midwinter, 
than  tluy  are  if  kei>t  in  ti.uht.  >team-heated  apartmeius  And  Mirc-l),  if  pure  air  has  tlie 
l)ower  t<'  lure  a  sick  person  back  t<«  health,  it  nui^t  nece-sardy  exert  a  p.»\\c'-ful  inlUiencc 
toward  keepint;  a  heahh\  person  well. 

More  and  more  the  medical  profession  >  bnn.ciinu:  to  public  attenti-u  the  value  of 
pure  air.  We  no  loimor  sleep  in  tii-ht  bedrcxKU-.  a>  <'ur  jLrrandpa rents  used  to  do,  on  the 
theory  thai  the  "  niulr  air  is  bad."  Possibly  in  a  ;^eneratton  or  two.  every:>ody  will  sleep 
in  a  room  in  which  ai  least  one  window  will  b.-  kept  wide  open,  the  year  around. 
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mV  CLAY  BARNABEE'S< 
REMINISCENCED 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ABOUT 
THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  A  BUSY 
YOUTH  WHO  SOLD  DRY-GOODS, 
REGALED  THE  NATIVES  WITH 
SONG,  AND  HELPED  SAVE  THE 
UNION,  ALL  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 


MR.   BARXABEE  tells  of  his  l>oyhood  days   in   Porlsniouth,   New   Ilanipshire.  the 
town  of  his  birth,  covering  the  period   from   1833  until  the  early  fifties;  skims 
lightly  over  the  pranks  and  escapades  that  made  his  youth  joyful:  notes  the  huddini,' 
of  his  vocal  genius,  and  explains  how  he  combined  music  with  commercialism  by  going 
to  Boston  to  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store. 


PART  TWO. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EARLY  APPRECI-\TIONS. 

fOW  I  came  to  Boston,  I  have 
led  up  to  and  told  in  some 
detail,  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  That  enlightened 
city  was  destined  to  be 
my  home  for  many  years, 
the  scene  of  my  first  efforts 
in  the  line  of  public  entertainment,  the 
metropolis  from  which  the  companies  I 
ha\e  been  connected  with  took  their  names. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  set 
down  a  few  anecdotal  sayings,  illustrative 
of  the  esteem  and  appreciation  in  which 
Boston  is  held  by  her  children  and  inhabi- 
tants generally.  Whenever,  in  after  years, 
we  Bostonians  were  invited  to  any 
"  swarry.''  fimction,  banquet,  or  other  social 
struggle,  it  never  failed  that  some  alleged 
wag  would  arise  and  make  a  bid  for  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit  by  trotting  out  those  spurned, 
old  allusions  to  the  Hub  of  the  Universe." 
the  "Athens  of  America."  the  transcendent 
cast  wind,  and  the  bean-eating  prowess  of 


Boston's  people.  I  would  always  restrain 
myself,  and,  without  any  visible  sign  of 
bloodthirstiness,  acknowledge  the  corn,  as 
well  as  the  beans,  and  then  work  in  my 
anecdotes,  by  way  of  squaring  things. 

Now,  I  shall  not  be  so  hard  upon  my 
readers  as  to  bring  out  here  that  inex- 
haustible stock  of  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances,  or  "blow  in"  my  whole  fund  of 
Bostoniana  at  once.  But  a  few  character- 
istic ones  1  must  recall,  by  way  of  showing 
the  general  estimate  of  the  Xew  England 
metroiK)lis  by  those  who  know  it  best. 

For  one  thing.  Boston  is  the  paradise  of 
the  female  sex.  Ladies  may  safely  go  al- 
most anywhere  unattended.  Xu  Boston 
gentleman  will  allow  them  to  hang  on  straps 
in  a  public  conveyance,  so  long  as  he  lias 
a  seat  to  give  up.  I'\)r  this  courtesy,  polite 
thanks  are  invariably  rendered.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  colored  man  had  thus 
given  his  i)lace,  the  lady  who  took  it  said: 
**  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  \(»ur  scat." 

Xo  de])raviiy,  ma'am,  no  (lei)ravii\ ."  re- 
plied the  C'liesterfieldiaii  darky. 

Two  sisters  of  uncertain  acri-  havin^ii  lived 


Mr.  Bamabee's  "  Remiaiscences "  began  in  the  December  number  of  THE  SCRAP  BOOK,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  addreu  for  twenty- five  cents. 
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together  there  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
lifetime,  one  of  them  passed  away,  leaving 
the  other  inconsolable.  The  surviving  sister, 
after  long  urging,  was  finally  induced  to 
attend  one  of  those  spiritualistic  seances 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  kept 
Boston  in  close  touch  with  the  Great  Be- 
yond. In  due  time  the  old  lady  heard  her 
name  called,  and  she  was  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  absent  loved  one.  After 
the  first  greeting,  she  asked,  "  Where  are 
you?"  and  the  answer  came,  "In  heaven." 
*'  Well,  are  you  happy?  "  "  Ve-es."  was  the 
wistful  reply — "  but,  oh,  Ann  dear,  it  isn't 
Boston." 

Even  the  Dead  Brag  About  Boston. 

Another  Beacon  Hill  lady,  out  driving 
in  the  near  suburbs,  came  upon  a  square 
white  mile-stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 
in  plain  view  by  the  roadside.  It  had  been 
newly  whitewashed,  and  the  lettering  stood 
out  distinctly : 


I  M 
FROM 
BOSTON 


"  See  there,"  she  exclaimed,  to  her  com- 
panion, *•  the  epitaph  on  that  lone  grave- 
stone reads,  '  I'm  from  Pioston.*  How  sim- 
ple, yet  how  sufficient  I  " 

Without  intention  of  disparagemejit  to 
any  other  locality,  I  may  say  that  this  was 
and  is  about  my  own  sentiment  regarding 
the  good  old  town. 

'chapter  IX. 

STrnVlXCl     MUSIC  .UNDER    "  ADVF.RSE  C^RC[•^[- 
STAXCES    AXU    J.    O.  WETHERBEE." 

It  was  shortly  after  I  had  settled  down 
in  Boston  as  a  dry-goods  clerk  at  Hovey's 
cmi)orium,  that  I  began  to  take  my  vocalism 
seriously.  Music  forms  an  imp(>rtant  part 
of  the  intellectual  currency  there,  and  I 
began  to  ask  my<elf :  If  this  voice  were 
worked  as  a  vein  might  it  not  lead  eventu- 
ally to  a  mine?    It  was  worth  trying. 

Xooordingly.  I  hipped  otT  several  creature 
comfort?  frdin  my  scale  of  living  expenses, 
and  devoted  the  portion  of  m;  salary  thu> 
snatched  from  the  burning  to  having  my 
tones  properly  placed.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Welher- 
bee  handled  the  job. 

Mr.  Wetherbee  was  an  accomi)lished 
gentleman,  a  superb  singer,  and  was  in  de- 
mand as  a  soloist.  He  made  a  good  job  of 
me.  That  he  "  placed "  my  voice  in  the 
right  spot,  may  be  taken  as  a  self -evident 
fact,  since  after  fifty  years  of  arduous  service 


it  still  remains  in  the  same  locality.  More- 
over, notwithstanding  an  occasional  bad 
notice  in  the  press  or  head-shake  of  trusty 
friends,  it  is  to-day  as  fresh,  vigorous  and 
sonorous  an  organ  as  it  was  in  the  early 
days  when  I  sang  **  Lady  of  Beauty,  Away, 
Away,"  to  the  right  upper  corner  window 
of  a  certain  domicile  in  Daniel  Street,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Whenever,  in  after  years,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  answer  the  question,  *'  Under 
whom  did  you  study?"  my  reply  was: 

"Adverse  circumstances  and  J,  Q. 
Wetherbee." 

Privately,  1  ha\e  always  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  best  singers  are  born,  not 
made.  Jenny  Lind,  Henrietta  Sontag, 
Adelina  Patti.  Marcella  Sembrich,  Nellie 
Melba,  Lillian  Xordica,  Pol  Plangon,  En- 
rico Caruso,  and  others  we  might  name, 
sang  like  birds  as  soon  as  they  could  talk ; 
and — 

Well,  I  took  a  minor  part  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stowe's  Baptist  church,  on  Chauncy  Street, 
^ly  principal  recollection  of  that  associa- 
tion,, beyond  that  it  kept  me  in  good  prac- 
tise and  gained  me  several  valuable  friend- 
ships, is  of  the  organ-playing  of  Dr.  John 
R  Ordway. 

Xot  that  Ordway  was  precisely  in  the 
class  of  Eddy,  Guilinant,  or  Saint-Saens: 
but  he  had  a  fashion  of  mingling  sacred 
and  profane  music  that  would  have  stag- 
gered even  those  masters.  But  this  was  not 
all.  "  Doc  "  Ordway  was  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, in  his  week-days,  and  also  the  or- 
ganizer and  proprietor  of  a  popular  negro 
minstrel  troupe,  which  played  Boston  and 
the  Xew  England  circuits  continuously  for 
several  years. 

Music,  medicine,  and  minstrelsy !  The 
combination  was  an  ideal  one,  in  some  re- 
spects, and  marked  Old  Doctor  Ordway  as 
the  patriarch  pioneer  of  our  latter-day 
Actors'  Church  .\lliance.  But  sometimes,  of 
a  Sabbath  morning,  he  would  mix  things 
up  with  a  recklessness  that  sent  cold  chills 
chasing  up  and  down  my  spine. 

Disguised  Coon  Songs  in  Church. 

He  would  beckon  me  aside  just  before 
the  f)rgan  resi)oiise  lo  the  prayer,  and, 
eagerly  whimpering:  Have  you  heard  my 
latest  tune?"  would  allow  the  strains  of 
"  Twinkling  Stars  .\re  Laughing,  Love,"  to 
filter  slyly  through  the  solemn  harmonies 
<•!  the  response. 

Often  he  wtnild  freeze  my  young  blood 
by  playing  that  stift'-neckcd^  hard-shelled 
orthodox  Bai)lisi  congregation  out  of  church 
with  a  craz>-  combination  of  ''Old  Hun- 
dred." executed  with  the  left  hand  and 
pe<Ials,     and     "  Sweet     Ham     Bone,"  or 
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CHmbin'  Up  Dcm  Golden  Stairs,"  or  some 
other  coon  classic  provided  for  the  minstrel 
show,  harmonized  and  deftly  embroidered 
in  with  the  right. 

While  it  was  in  progress  I  shivered  with 
dread  lest  some  sensitive  ear  should  detect 
the  double  deal  in  the  organ  loft,  and  my 


and  Cooper  Institute  combined,  with  par- 
ticular stress  laid  on  its  mcmlhly  entertain- 
ments, at.wliich  vocalism  and  elocution  were 
unchained. 

vSeveral  actors,  subsequently  famous,  re- 
ceived their  early  training  in  Boston's  old 
Mercantile     Library     Association — notably 


BENKY  CLAY    BARNABEE   AND   HIS  "BEST    PORTSMOUTH   GIRL,  "  WHO,    ON   DECEMBER   I,  1859, 
BECAME  HIS  WIFE.    **SHE,  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS,"  HE  SAYS.  "HAS  MADE  LIFE  WORTH  WHILE, 
AND,  BY   REASON  OK  HER  FORTITUDE    AND    FAITH,    HAS  TEMPERED  EVERY  WIND." 

From  a  thotograth  taken  at  the  tiuic  0/  ilu  ir  ntarriat[e. 


gifted  improvisatorial  friend  be  ignomini- 
f»usly  ejected  by  the  old  sexton  and  an  able- 
bodied  but  too  critical  deacon. 

CHAPTER  X. 

BREAK    INTO  BOSTON. 

At  the  time  when  I  made  my  entree  into 
Boston,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
was  approaching  the  zenith  of  its  fame  and 
prosperity.    It  was  a  sort  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


lulwin  Adams,  W.  K.  SlR-ridan,  and  Dan 
Setchell.  The  last-named,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  recall,  was  the  clever  comedian 
who,  when  the  elder  vSolhern  and  Joe  Jef- 
ferson were  playing  Dundreary  and  Our 
American  Cousin  in  the  comedy  of  ilie  lat- 
ter name,  raised  the  small  ])art  of  the 
butler  iiUo  prominence  by  jus^gling  his  h's. 

So  this  became  my  first  serious  training- 
school.  I  nnist  here  revert  to  Portsmouth, 
in  order  to  mention  that  at  the  Camcneum 
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there  we  used  to  have  a  sort  of  imitation 
Mercantile  Library  entertainment,  where  I 
had  made  an  unexpected  hit  by  tackhnj?  a 
heavy  declamation — nothing  less  than  "  Par- 
rhasius,"  by  N.  P.  Willis.  This  formidable 
blank-verse  stunt  I  "  went  at  "  with  all  the 
boldness  and  vim  of  a  novice  half-dead  with 
stage  fright.  In  ordering  the  slaves  to  bind 
and  torture  that  unhappy  victim,  in  order 
that  I  might  from  his  agony  produce  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  I  was  absolutely  relent- 
less. 

Barnabcc's  Name  at  Last  in  Print. 

"  Let  him  die !  "  1  sliouted.  as  I  dabbled 
my  imaginary  brushes  on  a  palette  of  thin 
air,  and  then  in  dexterous  pantomime  plied 
them  on  an  invisible  canvas.  Thus  I  "  acted 
out "  the  whole  painting  of  a  picture,  and 
Portsmouth  critics  said  it  was  a  "  line  rendi- 
tion."' And  I  had  meant  it  should  be,  be- 
cause earlier,  on  the  same  program,  as 
one  of  the  principals  in  a  debate,  I  had 
begun  with  a  **  peroration,"  and  then  stopped 
short,  having  nothing  more  prepared. 

So,  when  started  on  my  Boston  career,  I 
felt  at  the  outset  that  the  real,  original  and 
simon-pure  Mercantile  Library  Association 
was  the  place  for  me.  Something  told  me 
that  here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  ex- 
ploit my  newly  surmised  gift  of  elocution. 
I  lost  no  time  in  connecting  myself  with 
that  illustrious  preparatory  school,  and  for 
a  season  I  did  the  'Strictly  "  legit  '*  in  the 
recitation  line,  "  Parrhasius  "  slill  being  my 
trump  card. 

At  the  clo^e  of  that  sea-on.  when  the 
declamation  cla>s  held  its  *•  public  exercises  " 
in  the  Tremont  Temple  before  an  audience 
of  two  thousand  people,  I  had  the  paralyzing 
honor  of  l)eing  among  those  who  "  also 
recited."  My  selection  on  th'\<  occasion  was 
not  *■  Parrhasius."  but  a  companion  piece 
to  it,  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis,  who  was  the  most  popular 
magazinist  of  his  (la>'. 

"The  Scholar  of  Ben  Khorat"  -  H.  C.  BARNABEE 

That  line  of  the  program,  though  it  w:i> 
in  Pan  Second,  and  In  no  nuans  a  topper, 
is  burned  in  my  memory,  being  the  tir<t 
time  my  name  lia<l  ever  api)eared  in  print. 
Ivjually  unforgetable  is  the  *"  notice  "  of 
the  event  which  api)eared  in  the  I'rjnsrrif^l 
next  day:  "The  Scholar  of  Ben  Khorat"  (Willis), 
was  spoken  in  an  eaty  and  correct  manner  by 
H.  C.  Barnabec. 

Probably  some  other  "  stimts  "  were  men- 
tioned in  that  notice,  but  the  important  sen- 
tence I  have  quoted  i-">  the  ouly  one  I  now 
recall. 


That  settled  my  course — for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  1  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Declamation  Committee  for  the  next  sea- 
son, with  the  promise  of  assistance.  When 
the  time  approached  *'  for  making  good  "  in 
my  i)osition,  1  became  nervous,  and  feared 
the  worst.  It  came  duly  to  hand.  On  the 
very  day  that  the  final  program  was 
O.  K.'d.  1  found  to  my  horror  that  the  two 
comedians  who  had  been  the  light  of  our 
happy  dramatic  home  had  both  listened  to 
the  call  of  duty  in  other  spheres,  and  were 
not  among  those  present  at  the  final  re- 
hearsals. In  short,  I  was  up  against  it," 
and — and  here  my  accident  theor>',  referred 
to  in  the  previous  chapters,  comes  in  once 
more. 

Ihere  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bill  my- 
self as  the  chief  attraction  and  Protean  star, 
and  then  live  up  to  the  advertisement. 

Well.  I  "made  good"  —  though  this 
phrase  had  not  then  been  coined  —  by 
singing  a  b.illad,  taking  part  in  a 
Shakespearian  scene — Brutus  and  Cassius, 
I  believe  it  was — and  then,  to  prepare  the 
audience  for  the  farcical  flop  in  the  after- 
piece which  concluded  the  entertainment,  1 
made  a  ([uick  study  of  a  himiorous  narrative 
ditty  entitled  *'  .V  Trip  to  Xiagara  Falls." 

Thi>  comic  song  was  the  *"  Waiting  at  the 
Church  "  of  that  day — the  middle  fifties. 
Its  original  exploiter  had  been  a  ver^atile 
monolo^uist  named  O^sian  E.  Dodge,  the 
man  who  made  him>elr  famous  by  bidding 
>ix  hundred  dollar>  for  choice  of  seats  at 
the  first  Jenny  Lmd  concert  in  Boston. 

My  monuuieiUal  etVrontery  in  thu.s  un^k-r- 
taking  a  (luadruple  debut,  and  getting  away 
with  it.  marked  the  actual  beginning  of  my 
public  career,  though  1  didn't  know  it  at  the 
lime.  But  the  M.  L.  A.  promptly  picked  me 
out  as  promising  timber,  sober  and  indus- 
trious, a  willing  worker.  So  they  fitted  me 
into  all  the  various  places  that  were  avail- 
able, because  i^obody  wanted  them. 

Tremendous  Duties,  But  No  Pay. 

I  became  acting  director,  master  of  the 
re\el>.  play  censor,  barker,  stage  manager, 
prompter,  tragic  comedian,  trained  vocalist, 
musical  conductor  and  driver,  facial  con- 
torii(»nist.  comic  wari)ier.  and  was  expected 
to  double  in  the  brasses* — all  without  salary, 
and  nc*  thanks  ! 

My  painstaking  flisposition  and  acute 
New  I'jigiand  eon-vcience  can>ed  me  to 
exert  myself,  and  meinori/e  i)ractically  all 
of  the  ao;s  to  be  ])eriornuMl,  >o  as  to  be 
ready,  at  sii^naK  of  distress,  to  "throw  a 
line"  to  any  actor  who  stood  transfixed, 
wondering  what  he  wa>  going  to  .say  next. 

*  PLiy  a  horn  in  the  orchestra. 
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"wall,  ef  you  want  breakfast,'  he  saiu,  nonchalantly,  "you'd  better  get  up,  fer 
wk've  got  to  hev  them  sheets  fer  table-cloths.  ' 


Thus,  for  three  or  four  crowded  years,  as 
a  Boston  prototype  of  Frohman,  I  catered 
to  the  ilite  of  the  community,  and  strove  to 
"  give  the  public  what  it  wanted."  But 
church-music,  dry-goods,  matrimonial  as- 
pirations, and  other  varied  interests,  pulled 
me  in  a  dozen  different  directions. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

DRAGGED   INTO   THE  LIME-LIGHT. 

Dl'ring  all  these  years  of  Mercantile 
Library  Association  activity,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after,  1  was,  by  day,  diligently 
following  my  avocation  as  head  of  a  de- 
partment to  which  I  had  been  promoted 
at  Hovey*s  Emporium,  and.  evenings,  pur- 
suing the  even  basso  of  my  way  at  concert 
entertainments,  and  the  like.  The  only 
drawback  I  suffered  was  a  constant  dread 
lest  my  employers  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  vocal  acoustics  and  yardsticks 
were  incompatible,  and  thus  cut  nic  off  in 
the  blossom  of  my  double  career. 

One  day  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  the 
counting-room.  Up  to  that  time,  I  had 
met  Mr.  Hovcy  but  once.  Now,  a  ''  gone  ' 
feeling  overcame  me,  and  1  felt  as  good  as 
decapitated. 


"It  has  come  at  last."  I  muttered  to  my- 
self, as  I  walked  up  to  the  captain's  office 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

Mr.  Hovey  received  me  so  graciously 
that  my  heart-beats  and  temperature  went 
back  to  normal  again. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  M.  L.  A.,''  said  my 
employer,  "  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  performance.  In  my  opinion,  you 
ought  to  cultivate  your  mimetic  as  well  as 
vocal  powers,  which  are  quite  unusual." 

He  ended  by  inviting  me  to  dine  at  his 
house,  and,  incidentally,  to  help  him  en- 
tertain, with  my  Yankee  impersonations,  a 
'*  rising  young  divine  "  who  was  to  visit 
him. 

I  had  tlic  presence  of  mind  to  accc])t, 
and  pulled  myself  together  for  I  lie  t)ccnsi()n. 

At  the  (iinner-tablc.  Mr.  H(nt'y  said,  as 
he  stood  up  to  carve  the  joint: 

"  I  have  not  asked  my  friend  to  say 
grace,  because  I  know  lie  doesn't  believe  in 
such  things." 

**  That  is  all  right,"  responded  the 
reverend  gentleman,  traiujuilly.  "  Perhaps 
it  Zi'ill  be  better  to  wait  and  see  if  there  is 
anvthing  to  thank  a  bountiful  Providence 
for." 

It  struck  me  that  was  going^sonie,  lj)r  a 
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clergyman;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  he 
would  therefore  be  all  the  more  easily  en- 
tertained. A  bigger  surprise  awaited  me 
when  he  told  a  Daniel  Webster  story  which 
I  dare  not  include  in  the^o  intimate  reminis- 
cences. 

Thus  reassured,  I  came  along  with 
*•  Ethan  Spike  on  the  Annexation  of 
Cuba,"  and  succeeded  in  arousing  con- 
siderable innocent  mirth,  without  ever 
bringing  a  blush  to  flie  cheek  of  clerical 
modesty. 

A  Put-Up  Job  by  the  Host. 

Later  on,  I  discovered  that  I  had  fallen 
for  one  of  Mr.  Hovey's  little  pleasantries, 
and  that  his  alleged  ministerial  gue^t  was 
none  other  than  John  C.  Wyman.  one  of 
Boston's  most  brilliant  raconteurs,  while  1 
liad  been  palmed  off  on  him  as  an  earnest 
agnostic,  totally  deficient  in  a  sense  of 
humor! 

It  took  years  to  mutually  straighten  out 
this  comedy  of  errors,  and  then  we  had 
many  a  good  laugh  over  it,  but  not  such 
a  hearty  one  as  Mr.  Hovey  enjoyed  all 
along. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  doubling  as  a 
clerk  in  the  dry-goods  store  and  general 
utility  at  the  M.  L.  A..  I  also  branched  out 
from  my  church-choir  singing  and  took 
part  in  various  concerls.  I  would  "  Rock 
in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  "  at  Roxbury 
one  week  and  be  "  Simon,  the  Cellarer." 
at  a  sacred  function  in  Scituate  the  next. 

It  was  in  a  cluirch  *"  scituated  "  at  North 
Scituate  that  I  practically  made  my  debut 
as  a  professional  concert-singer  for  revenue 
only.  A  h)ng.  jolting  journey  by  stage- 
coach transported  me  to  that  cold,  barren, 
and  rock-ribbed  shore. 

My  vocal  pipes  were  just  then  beginning 
to  resi)ond  improvingly  to  the  artlsiic 
plumbing  of  .my  master,  Wetherbee.  This 
being  the  tirst  time  a  financial  reward  had 
beck«>ned  me  on.  I  felt  more  than  the  usual 
shakines>  of  the  knee-joints,  which  ever, 
before  and  since,  has  manifested  itself  in 
making  my  bows  to  the  public. 

But  the  fates  were  propititnis,  as  ever: 
and  "  Here  Upon  My  Wssel's  Deck  "  I 
stood  sturdily,  and  weathered  the  storm  of 
applause.  1  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Scituate's  kind  regard^  with  a  deep.  d«mble 
D-tlat:  and  l)e!ng  once  a^^ured  of  my  share 
of  the  prize-money,  I  felt  that  "  calm  and 
peaceful  would  be  my  sleep,"  and  thai  1 
was,  without  doubt,  extremely  safe  in  that 
ocean  cave." 

The  North  Scituate  music-lovers  were 
genial,  but  their  climate  was  positively 
polar.  In  the  country  hotel  where  we  put 
up,    fires    were    never    lighted    above  the 


ground  floor.  We  had  to  have  the  outfit 
of  an  Arctic  expedition,  in  the  way  of  bed- 
clothes— and  even  then  we  nearly  froze  to 
death. 

Our  company  were  called  at  6  .\.m.,  but 
I  balked,  and  had  a  violent  altercation  with 
the  night  watchman  as  to  the  improi)riety 
of  a  freeze-out  at  such  an  unearthly  hour. 
That  fellow  was  a  humorist,  it  seems, 
though  I  didn't  appreciate  that  fact  at  the 
time. 

"  Wall,  ef  you  want  breakfast,"  he  said, 
nonchalantly.  '*  you'd  better  get  up,  fer 
we've  got  to  hev  them  sheets  fer  table- 
cloths." 

The  man  went  down -stairs,  and  I  heard 
them  ask  him  if  Barnabee  was  awake  yet. 

"  His  head  is."  replied  the  gentle  clam- 
digger,  "  but  I  can't  say  about  them  long 
legs  of  his'n." 

However,  those  were  only  preliminary 
experiences,  to  prepare  and  harden  me  for 
**  going  on  the  road  "  later  in  my  profes- 
sional career.  For  the  time  being.  I  wa^ 
buoyant  and  hopeful,  with  the  thrill  of  a 
first  substantial  success  circulating  merrily 
through  the  gates  and  alleys  of  my  cor- 
poreal frame. 

Fortified  with  the  dawning  conviction 
that  from  thenceforth  I  was  going  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  **  potent  factor  "  in  musico- 
artistic  affairs,  and  with  the  American 
eagle  in  the  form  of  a  well-earned  *'  ten- 
ner "  screaming  in  my  trousers-])ocket,  I 
could  afford  to  be  impervious  alike  to  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold. 

CIIAPTKR  XII. 

AX    AMATFJ  R    IKOI.    OK    THE    "  LECIT.'' 

A  DESIGNER  of  prints  in  one  of  Boston's 
large  manufacturing  dry-goods  establish- 
ments arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  calling.  In  his  own  concep- 
tion, he  had  been  equipped  by  nature  for 
drawing  histrionic  pictures  for  the  mind's 
eye,  Horatio,  rather  tlian  for  creating  plain 
and  fancy  checks  destined  for  the  mere  out- 
ward adornment  of  the  body. 

Shakespeare  for  Art's  Sake. 

In  other  words,  he  was  stage-struck — and 
it  hit  him  hard.  This  hallucination,  or  ob- 
session, or  whatever  it  was,  resulted  in  the 
formal i<^n  of  a  **  dramatic  club,"  the  said 
organization  to  include  budding  players  of 
both  sexes,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  al- 
truistic puriK)se  of  presenting  Shakesperian 
drama  for  Art's  sake  only,  untainted  by 
any  suspicion  of  commercialism  or  thought 
of  sordid  gain,  yet  in  a  style  calculated  to 
make  really-and-truly  actors  hide  their  di- 
minished heads. 
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I  was  in  on  the  ground  floor  oP  this 
scheme.  Probably  I  fell  into  it  accidentally, 
for  I  was  not  pushed,  as  yet.  by  any  inside 
information  telling  me  that  Booth,  Forrest, 
and  myself  were  three  of  a  kind  so  far  as 
the  show  business  was  concerned. 

We  started  in  modestly  with  *'  The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  Our  Rialto  was  a 
private  residence,  at  No.  9  Allston  Street. 
Owing  to  some  oversight,  possibly,  I  was 
not  cast  as  Shylock.  but  lent  my  illumina- 
tion to  the  comparatively  minor  role  of 
Graiiano. 

We  next  **  did  "  '*  Othello,"  a  tragedy  by 
the  same  author  who  had  written  our  pre- 
viously mentioned  comedy  success.  This 
change  of  bill  was  made  despite  the  warn- 
ing of  a  local  newspaper  critic,  who  wrote, 
regarding  our  private  theatricals:  *'  Many 
of  the  performances  have  been  excellent, 
and  failures  almost  invariably  may  be  at- 
tributed to  having  selected  a  tragedy  in- 
stead of  some  light  comedy  or  farce." 

This  time  I  found  my  proper  artistic 
level,  being  cast  for  Othello  himself.  From 
Gratiano  to  the  Moor  was  a  broad,  high 
jump,  but  I  took  it  without  a  quiver.  I 
was  the  vaulting  youth  who  laughed  at 
obstacles;  and  in  the  grand  and  sounding 
phrases  of  Desdcmonas  lover  I  calculated 
that  my  '*  correct  and  easy  elocution  " — as 
the  newspapers  sometimes  phrased  it,  when 
we  put  in  a  paid  ad. — would  at  last  get  a 
chance. 

To  this  day,  I  rather  think  I  can  declaim 
Othello  s  address  to  the  Senate,  and  give 
the  account  of  his  '*  whole  course  of  love," 
in  a  manner  warranted  to  make  any  girl 
*•  wish  that  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a 
man." 

In  the  denunciation  of  Desdanona  for 
having  lost  the  fatal  handkerchief.  I  was 
ver>'  terrible,  bellowing  in  hoarse,  sten- 
torian tones,  unheeding  her  protestations  of 
innocence:  "  The  handkerchief!  the  hand- 
kerchiefl!"  with  such  damnable  iteration 
that  the  unsophisticated  playgoer  from 
Dedham  murmured  in  loud  sotto  voce: 

■■  Oh,  thunder!  Blow  your  nose  without 
it,  and  go  on  with  the  play." 

How  Forrest  and  Booth  Escaped. 

At  all  events,  my  Mr.  Moore,  of  Ve- 
nus" — as  our  own  Mrs.  Malaprop  had  it 
marked  down  in  her  album— created  such 
a  ripple  that  the  manager  of  a  real  theater 
in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  made  me  "  over- 
tures." and  I  might  even  say  full  scores,  to 
repeat  my  unique  performance  at  his  house. 
Providence,  in  the  guise  of  what  passed  for 
my  excessive  modesty,  stepped  in  and  ve- 
toed this  proposition.  So  it  came  about 
that,  instead   of   disputing   the  crown  of 


tragedy  with  the  two  mighty  Edwins — 
Forrest  and  Booth — I  was  diverted  into 
comic  rivalry  with  Warren  and  Jefferson. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PATH  TO  UXITV.  VIA  JAMAICA  PLAIN  AND 
ROXIil  KV. 

After  my  graduation  from  *'  Ordway's 
Eolians,"  I  bound  myself  out  to  service  in 
the  quartet  of  the  I'nitariaii  church  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  a  Boston  suburb  not  without 
its  individual  credit  and  renown.  I  became 
a  favorite  singer  at  this  church,  discounting 
any  of  the  reigning  bassos  by  half  a  foot, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  vestry  and  congrega- 
tion, and  getting  solid  with  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  the  operatic  subter- 
ranean voices  of  the  period  were  regarded 
as  scarcely  more  than  my  echoes. 

His  Great  Santa  Claus  Stunt. 

At  all  the  festivities  of  the  parish,  I  was 
a  welcome  (unpaid)  guest.  I  even  put  on 
white  whiskers  and  played  Santa  Claus  at 
the  Christmas  festival,  making  my  entrance 
into  the  house  of  mirth  through  a  second- 
story  window,  by  mean^  o\  a  ladder,  spring- 
ing a  watchman's  rattle  and  interrupting, 
as  per  previous  arramjoment,  a  callow  youth 
who  was  reciting  something  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  Simultaneously  there  arose 
"such  a  clatter"  (nit  on  the  lawn,  and  I 
pulled  off  my  second->iory  stunt,  with  a 
complete  toy  store  and  confectionery  es- 
tablishment attached  to  niy  person,  which 
I  proceeded  t(^  distribute  to  a  hunch  of  de- 
lighted children  of  all  a^t^s.  1  was  also 
primed  with  a  set  of  topical  verses  written 
especially  for  the  occasion  by  B.  P.  Shil- 
laber  (Mrs.  Partinu:t(^n ) :  and  as  I  reeled 
these  off  with  startl.ni;  patness.  a  series  of 
popular  hits  were  scored  which  distinctly 
foreshadowed  my  subseciuent  sulxcss  in 
comic  opera. 

Having  thus  pried  up  the  crust  of  Bos- 
ton's exclusive  musical  set.  I  bccanie  per- 
sona grata  at  s(»nie  of  its  hi^h  functions, 
and  rapidly  accumulated  prestige.  So  much 
so.  that  presently  I  wa^  adjU(lKc<l  the  proper 
thing  for  the  ([uartet  of  the  new  Church  of 
the  Unity. 

I  had  a  voice  in  the  vlcdication  of  that 
temple  of  worship,  which  w.is  to  come  into 
national  fame  throuuh  the  ministrations 
of  such  divines  as  the  Rtv.  Dr.  (icorge 
Hei)worth  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Sav- 
age. The  first  solo  ever  ^uiij^  within  those 
walls  was  mine — a  performance  which  two 
days'  anticipated  "  sta.ire  fright."  with  at- 
tendant nausea  and  heart  failure,  enabled 
me  to  execute  with  due  feeling. 

With  the  except i*)!!  of  one  year,  during 
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which  I  directed  the  choir  at  Dr.  Putnam's 
church  in  Roxbury.  my  Unitarian  connec- 
tion lasted  twenty-three  years.  During  that 
time  1  contrived  to  hold  my  own,  vocally, 
with  the  old  standbys  as  well  as  the  young 
fledglings  who  emerged ;  and  I  formed  what 
in  some  cases  turned  out  to  be  lifelong 
friendly  and  professional  associations  with 
members  of  that  historic  Unity  quartet. 
Two  of  these,  who  afterward  adorned  larger 
spheres  of  action,  were  \V.  H.  Fessenden, 
who  became  one  of  the  tenors  of  the  Bos- 
ton Ideals,  also  of  Mrs.  Thurber's  ill-fated 
American  opera  company;  and  Marie  Stone, 
who,  after  five  years'  study  in  Europe,  and 
a  year  as  matinee  soprano  with  Emma  Ab- 
bott, joined  the  Ideals,  later  the  Bostonians, 
of  which  organization  she  was  the  prima 
donna  par  excellence  for  a  long  term  of 
years. 

Other  Unity  associate  singers  were 
Louise  Adams,  Mrs.  Barry,  Addie  Ryan, 
and  William  H.  Wadleigh,  with  Howard 
M.  Dow,  the  organist.  At  Dr.  Putnam's, 
in  Roxbury,  I  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sarah  W.  Barton.  Mathilde  Phillipps, 
and  William  McDonald. 

The  two  eminent  Unitarian  preachers 
whom  I  have  named  both  came  to  New 
York  in  later  years,  on  the  same  plan,  I 
suppose,  as  good  Americans  are  said  to  go 
to  Paris  when  they  die. 

Another  interest  with  which  I  busied  my- 
self at  this  period,  was  getting  married. 
My  best  Portsmouth  girl,  regardless  of  the 
efforts  of  other  possibly  disappointed  maid- 
ens to  disparage  me  by  sending  comic  val- 
entines reflecting  on  my  personal  appear- 
ance, kept  in  mind  only  my  sterling  worth 
of  character,  so  that  in  her  estimation  I  fig- 
ured proudly  as  a  fit  and  proper  man.  Cor- 
respondence proving  eventually  inade(|uate 
to  feed  the  flame,  we  devised  to  become 
"  nearer  "  as  well  as  "  dearer  "  to  one  an- 
other. 

**  On  the  Road'*  of  Matrimony. 

My  financial  condition  now  seemed  to  war- 
rant the  venture,  thanks  to  a  raised  salary 
and  yearly  "  dividend  "  from  the  generous 
Hovey  &  Co.,  together  with  my  stipendiary 
emoluments  for  lifting  my  voice  in  anthem, 
hymn,  and  Te  Deum,  and  an  occasional 
boost  from  a  partial  and  indulgent  concert- 
going  pulilic. 

So  we  agreed  to  take  the  long  journey 
together.  It  began  at  Warner,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  fir^t  day  of  December.  1859. 
and  we  have  been  on  the  road  ever  since. 
As  my  wife  has  been  my  steadfast  partner 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
in  sickness  and  health,  my  almost  con^tant 
companion  in  all  travel  by  land  and  sea. 


and  over  the  interminable  one-night-stand 
routes  that  intersect  our  great  and  glorious 
country,  my  wardrobe  mistress  and  dress- 
ing-maid, and  the  long-suffering  auditor 
upon  whom  to  try  all  my  new^  parts,  I  feel 
sure  that  all  who  know  my  temperamental 
peculiarities  will  regard  this,  her  life-story, 
as  a  monument  to  loving  endurance. 

A  Fine  Tribute  to  His  Wife. 

As  I  write  these  words  on  the  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  my  birth,  remembering 
what  I  have  been  **  up  against  "  in  many 
ways,  the  victim  of  **  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  "  on  some  occasions,  a  loser  in 
every  private  scheme  for  enhancing  my 
worldly  fortune,  taking  my  dose  of  the 
medicine  of  struggle  and  disappointment, 
a  physical  sufferer  from  the  days  of  the 
"  castor  oil.  senna,  and  manna  "  doctor  of 
the  old  school  to  this  present  age  of  en- 
lightened and  skilful  ( ?)  surgical  practise, 
with  constant  headaches  of  all  the  fifty- 
seven  varieties,  a  mental  prey  to  nervous 
apprehension  and  melancholia,  the  **  stufi'ed 
bosom  "  filled  with  **  that  perilous  stufif 
that  weighs  upon  the  heart  " — as  I  reflect 
upon  this,  and  think  that  I  have  come  out 
of  it  all,  at  my  age,  in  firm  health,  strength, 
and  voice,  with  what  I  claim  to  be  serene 
and  unruffled  temper,  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  "  all  the  joys  T  have  tasted."  with 
forgiveness  for  all  who  have  done  me 
wrong,  and  with  courage  for  whatever  may 
betide — 1  cannot  but  feel  that  she,  above 
all  others,  made  life  worth  while,  and,  by 
reason  of  her  fortitude  and  faith,  tempered 
every  wind. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIRST  OPERATIC  A\V.\ KENINGS. 

Grisi  and  Mario,  the  two  greatest  stars 
of  their  time,  lighted  up  the  operatic  firma- 
ment in  these  my  early  years  of  Boston. 
The  emotion  of  listening  to  them  was  my 
first  attack  of  grand-opera  fever,  and  it  was 
a  severe  one.  How  I  ever  survived  it.  I  can- 
not tell,  for  it  was  a  nightly  success'on  of 
chills  and  thrills  that  would  discount  any 
known  combination  of  ague,  fever,  and  ma- 
laria. 

The  prices,  though  as  nothing  compared 
to  their  present  elevation,  were  highly  sea- 
soned for  my  anemic  purse.  The  t(^p  gal- 
lery, or  *'  amphitheater,"  was  about  my 
financial  level.  It  was  a  long  way  up.  but 
with  the  landing-stages  and  my  advan- 
tageous length  of  limb,  I  could  give  a  han- 
dicap to  any  aspiring  or  perspiring  youth, 
and  then  beat  him  to  the  front  seat. 

My  first  opera  was  Bellini's  "  I  Puri- 
tani."  the  same  which  Impresario  Hammer- 
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Stein  has  just  resurrected,  half  a  century 
later,  for  the  inauguration  of  his  new  Man- 
hattan Opera  House.  But  it  can  be  no 
such  revelation  to-day  as  it  was  to  me  back 
in  the  fifties.  The  superb  ensemble,  the 
awe-inspiring  orchestra,  filled  me  with  fer- 
vent enthusiasm.  When  Badiali  and  Su- 
sini,  the  matchless  barytone  and  equally  un- 
rivaled basso.  '*  sounded  the  trumpets  "  in 
the  grand  Liberty  duet,  I  wondered  how 
the  roof  could  possibly  stay  on. 


before  I  knew  what  heroic  singing  really 
meant. 

The  first  opera  night  at  the  Boston 
Theater,  however,  marked  the  date  when  I 
broke  into  the  unknown,  enchanted  realm 
of  dramatic  music,  filled  with  suns,  moons, 
planets,  stars,  falling  meteors,  and  flashing 
comets  of  the  divine  art.  It  was  a  world 
peopled  with  wonderfully  gifted  beings, 
bearing  such  magic  names  as  La  Grange. 
Fabri,  Piccolomini,  Kellogg.  Formes,  and 


IT  WAS  A  LONG   WAV  UP.   BUT  WITH  THE    LANDING-STAGES    AND    .MY  ADVANTAGEOUS    LENGTH  OK 
LIMB,    I  COULD  GIVE  A  HANDICAP  TO  ANY  ASPIRING  OR   PERSPIRING  YOUTH, 
AND  THEN  BEAT  HIM  TO  THE  FRONT  SEAT. 


I  am  one  of  those  who  remember  having 
heard  Jenny  Lind — it  was  in  the  vast  hall 
over  the  Fitchburg  Depot,  and  even  the 
locomotives  hushed  their  hullabaloo  to 
listen  to  the  Swedish  nightingale's  song. 
It  seems  unfair  to  crow  over  music-lovers 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were 
born  too  late  to  enjoy  this  treat,  and  must 
worship  latter-day  idols.  Vet,  1  stubborn- 
ly contend  that  never  before  or  since  Jenny 
Lind  has  there  been  quite  such  a  lovely 
example  of  all  that  was  gracious  in  per- 
sonality and  divinely  sympathetic  in  song. 

Henrietta  Sontag,  a  supreme  exponent 
of  the  coloratura  art — who  might  be  called 
the  Marcella  Sembrich  of  her  day — was  a 
still  earlier  recollection,  as  I  attended  her 
concert  in  the  old  Temple  at  Portsmouth 


BrignoH.  They  taught  me  what  it  is  to 
charm  and  sway  the  hearts  of  men,  an«l 
they  had  their  throngs  of  worsliipers  (juitc 
as  numerous  and  as  extravagant  as  the 
Melbas,  Renaud^.  Plangons,  Honcis,  and 
Carusos  of  now.  Many  a  hlisstul  lioiir  I 
passed  in  my  ampliitheater  heaven,  rapt  \n 
the  chorded  strains  that  rose  to  my  spell- 
bound ears,  oblivious  to  all  mere  mundane 
happenings,  persons,  and  ills. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

coon  OLD   HANDEL  .VXD  HAVDX. 

When  I  joined  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  the  oldest  musical  body  in  Boston, 
if  not  in  our  entire  country,  it  seemed  to 
me,  from  the  ripe  ages  of  a  considerable 
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number  of  its  members,  that  it  must  have 
been  orfj^anized  about  the  time  *'  the  morn- 
ing stars  first  sang  together.*' 

Boston,  in  those  days,  was  so  good  that 
there  were  no  Saturday-niglit  performances, 
because  that  would  have  interfered  with 
baking  the  beans,  practising  the  hynms, 
and  conning  Sunday-school  lessons  for  the 
morrow.  Indeed,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  Saturday  matinee  had  its  first  intro- 
duction there  on  that  account. 

The  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  our  so- 
ciety, being  sacred  affairs,  were  held  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  usually  had  a  good  at- 
tendance, there  being  no  other  place  in 
particular  for  people  to  go  to. 

For  years  the  prestige  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  remained  undimmed.  Its  member- 
ship was  varied,  the  female  contiugent  be- 
ing made  up  largely  of  ladies  of  uncertain 
age.  On  the  male  side,  also,  there  was 
only  a  sprinkling  of  youth,  against  a  back- 
ground of  silver-gray  heads  and  stooping 
shoulders. 

In  such  a  dignified  aggregation,  I  was 
content  to  take  my  place  as  a  humble 
chorus  singer,  on  account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  me  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  works  of  the  masters,  and  to  hear  their 
finest  interpreters.  At  the  triennial  festi- 
vals, European  soloists  were  imported  to 
render  the  masterpieces  of  sacred  music. 

I  remember,  among  these.  Titiens,  Ru- 
dcrsdorf,  Pappenhe'm,  Parepa-Rosa,  Chris- 
tine Nilsson,  Carl  Formes,  Hermans,  and 
Santley,  as  names  to  conjure  with.  With 
these  meistersingers  from  abroad,  native 
talent  competed,  represented  by  such  nota- 
bilities as  Wetherbee  (my  own  teacher), 
Adelaide  Phillips.  Winch,  and  our  mag- 
nificent Whitney,  whose  singing  of  the 
great  oratorio  roles  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Reading  lately  of  the  completion  of  an 
important  picture  by  Thomas  Ball,  the 
veteran  sculptor-painter,  now  residing  in 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years,  I  am  reminded  that  he 
also  was  one  of  our  leading  bass  soloists. 

Nilsson's  Marvelous  Voice. 

Two  performances  of  this  society  which 
stand  out  from  all  the  rest  in  deliglniul 
recollection,  were  the  **  Messiah."  when 
Christine  Nilsson  (this  was  many  years 
later  than  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
writing)  sang  the  leading  soprano  role,  and 
the  "  Elijah."  in  which  the  majestic  basso, 
Carl  Formes,  assumed  the  part  of  the 
prophet. 

Nilsson.  in  the  <opran(^  solos,  was  so 
ecstatically  inspired  that  I  have  never  since 
wished  to  hear  them  sung  by  any  one  else. 


And  if  there  ever  was  anything  more  sub- 
lime than  Formes's  declamatory  delivery  of 
"Is  not  His  word  like  a  fire?"  and  his 
demands  to  the  Priests  of  Baal  to  "  call 
him  louder."  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  recollection. 

I'lssentially  Bostonese  is  an  incident  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Hub's  chief 
nnisical  rendezvous,  which  may  appropri- 
ately wind  up  this  Handel  and  Haydn 
chapter. 

A  Mean  Trick  On  a  Lady. 

When  the  great  organ — at  that  time  the 
third  largest  in  the  world — was  first  placed 
in  the  Music  Hall,  it  was  naturally  a  i)ara- 
mount  attraction.  To  go  and  hear  it  be- 
came a  solemn  duty  which  no  New  Eng- 
land conscience  could  leave  unfulfilled. 
Every  Saturday,  Boston's  beauty,  intellect, 
and  musical  culture  Hocked  thither,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per,  to  bathe  in  its  rolling 
flood  of  harmonies. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  curiosity  and 
yearning  were  appeased,  the  attendance 
dropped  off,  and,  finally,  the  function  de- 
generated into  a  gathering  at  which  gossip 
and  domestic  discussions  were  not  out  of 
order.  On  these  occasions  it  took  all  the 
power  of  the  loud  pedals  and  cavernous 
pipes  to  drown  the  clatter  of  tongues  that 
*•  needed  no  reviving  Sabbath."  One  day, 
when  the  **  Johnny  Morgan,  Who  Played 
the  Organ,"  was  thundering  away  as  if  bent 
on  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  the  competing  noise  of 
feminine  conversation  was  equally  at  its 
height.  Suddenly  the  organist  planted  his 
foot  on  a  soft  pedal  that  instantly  hushed 
the  mighty  roar  to  an  eolian  whisper;  and 
in  the  impressive  stillness  a  woman's  voice, 
which  couldn't  be  so  quickly  shut  off,  was 
heard  shrieking  into  her  neighbor's  ear: 

"  H  e  fry  ours  iu  butter!  " 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

}IARKIN(.  B.ACK  TO  THE  BOSTON  THEATER. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1854.  when  my 
rush-light  dimly  appeared  on  the  Boston 
horizoti,  the  big  blaze  of  that  imposing 
temple  of  the  drama,  the  new  Boston 
Theater,  burst  upon  the  gaze  of  an  ex- 
pectant public.  Having  tasted  dramatic 
blood  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to 
the  city,  recounted  in  one  of  the  preceding 
chapters.  I  was  now  one  (.f  the  expectant. 
The  event  did  not  disapi)oint.  The  inaugu- 
ral plays.  "  The  Rivals  "  and  "  The  Loan 
of  a  Lover."  showed  otT  to  excellent  advan- 
tage a  slock  com]>any  including  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gil- 
bert.   James    and    Julia    Bennett,  George 
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A  SPRAINED  ANKLE  OBLIGED   ME  TO  WALK  WITH   CRUTCHES  FOR  SEVERAL  WEEKS,  AND 
WHENEVER   I  APPEARED  IN  THE  STREETS  I  WAS  TAKEN   FOR   A  WOUNDED 
VETERAN,   AND,   DESPITE  MY   PROTESTATIONS,   WAS  OVER- 
WHELMED WITH  ALL  SORTS  OF  ATTENTIONS. 


Pauncefort,  H.  F.  Daly,  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
Kirby. 

As  my  social  and  professional  engage- 
ments at  that  lime  were  not  so  numerous 
as  they  afterward  became,  I  had  a  good 
many  **  nights  ofF."  These  I  divided  im- 
partially betv.ccn  the  Boston  Theater,  just 
mentioned,  and  the  Museum,  where  the 
'only  William  Warren  played.  Thus,  at  a 
tender  age  1  developed  into  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quitous Olympian,  or  gallery  g^d. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Thomas 
Sarry,  the  Boston  stock  company  gave  re- 
vivals of  the  Shakespearian  and  other 
standard  drama  which,  for  all-round  excel- 
lence, is  not.  and  could  hardly  be,  surpassed 
with  all  the  stage  resources  of  to-day. 

Miss  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Wood  were  both 
women  of  vivacity  and  charm,  and  accom- 
plished actresses  in  their  respective  lines. 
There  was  open  rivalry  between  them;  and 
on  their  benefit  nights,  the  stall  bean- 
eaters  and  Harvard  College  Indians 
clashed  at  the  box-office,  each  faction 
*'  whooping  it  up     for  their  favorite. 

Needless  to  state,  I  was  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fray.  And,  just  think  of  it!  fifty 
cents  paid  tor  a  seat  in  the  best  part  of  the 
house.  The  outlay  of  a  dollar  and  forty 
cents,  then,  meant  two  theater-tickets,  two 


oyster-stews,  peanuts  or  peppermints  at 
choice,  and  'bus-tare. 

What  a  noble  procession  of  player*^ 
passes  before  me  in  memory's  i)hantasmal 
review!  With  the  exception  of  Rachel,  as 
Phcdrc,  of  whom  I  had  but  a  momentary 
glimpse.  I  remember  them  all.  vividly. 

There  was  Forrest,  of  the  Herculean 
physiciue  and  deep-toned  voice,  equally 
awe-inspiring  whether  as  Richelieu  launch- 
ing the  curse  of  Rome,  or  as  Othello 
danming  the  perfidious  hiiio.  There  was 
E.  L.  Davenport,  elegant  and  refined,  with 
clear-cut  diction  and  easy  versatility,  per- 
fect alike  in  expressing  the  pathetic  terror 
of  "  The  ghosts  of  undone  widows  sit  upon 
my  arm."  and  the  jollity  and  tenderness 
of  ll'illiain.  the  Sailor,  in  *'  Black-eye«1 
Susan."  There  was  the  stately  Charlotte 
Cushman.  a  baleful  Lady  ^faeheth.  a  weird- 
ly fascinating  Me^^  Merrilles.  and  all-mov- 
ing gentleness  as  Mrs.  If  alter. 

There  was  Hackett.  the  classic  comedian 
beloved  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Falstaft 
for  whom  Shakespeare  might  have  written 
the  part,  and  then  commended  its  inter- 
preter for  adding  undreamt-of  unction  lo 
it.  There  was  the  illustrious  Italian.  Ris- 
tori.  as  Marie  Antoinette  apj)eahng  to  the 
mob  from  the  palace  balcony  at  Versailles. 
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or  as  Mary  Tudor  stretching  out  claw-likc. 
ensanguined  hands  for  England's  royal 
crown.  There  was  Joe  Jefferson,  beloved 
and  admired,  then  in  the  first  tlush  of  his 
imaginative  creation  of  a  poetic  Rip  I  an 
Winkle  that  the  world  will  not  let  die. 

Stars  of  the  Long  Ago. 

And  still  they  come ! — Charles  Mathews, 
**  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  and  as  Sheridan's 
*•  Critic,"  unique  and  inimitable:  Jean 
Davenport.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  ancient  of 
days,  but  pleasantly  unforgeiablc;  Mur- 
doch, the  scholarly;  Maggie  Mitchell,  eerie 
in  her  flashing  images  of  Fanchon  and 
Jane  Eyre:  John  T.  Raymond,  whose  Col. 
Mulberry  Sellers — '*  There's  millions  in  it!  " 
— is  the  subject  of  "  imitations  "  to-day  by 
actors  who  never  saw  him;  blithe  Barney 
Wi'Hams,  and  "  Billy  "  Florence,  with  the 
richest  of  Irish  brogues  and,  as  Cat>'n 
Cuttle,  a  hook  that  was  more  deft  than 
other  men's  five  fingers:  Owens,  whose 
genius  in  the  incarnation  of  Caleb  Plumnier 
made  him  the  peer  of  Charles  Dickens,  yet 
who  did  not  disdain  to  make  Solon  Sliin^^le 
and  his  bar'l  of  apple-sass  famous:  the  in- 
comparable and  unapproachable  **  Mar- 
chioness "  Lotta,  the  original  dramatic 
cocktail;  Mary  Anderson,  marble-statuesque 
and  cold,  but  of  compelling  voice  and 
Grecian  beauty  of  features;  Sothern,  who 
made  a  higher-art  etching  of  Dundreary : 
Charles  Fechter,  the  romantic  beau-ideal; 
Salvini.  of  the  Jovian  presence  and  voice; 
and  last  named,  but  most  revered.  Edwin 
Booth,  whose  greatness  enlarges  as  it  re- 
cedes— America's  perfect  actor,  the  most 
princely  Hamlet  that  ever  trod  the  stage. 

But  these  crowding  recollections  have 
brought  me  far  beyond  my  chronological 
bounds,  for  the  time  being.  I  must  hark 
back  to  the  Edwin  Forrest  period,  and 
give  the  following  ben'  troivto  anecdote 
apropos  of  his  Niagara  voice: 

Forrest  was  playing  his  celebrated  "  In- 
jun "  tragedy,  '*  Metamora."  in  the  last 
scene  of  which  he  has  been  hunted  to  earth 
by  the  white  man.  and  Caf^tain  Chureh, 
with  a  squad  of  armed  men,  enters  on  a 
bridge  above  and  calls  for  the  savage 
chieftain's  surrender.  In  thunder  tones,  he 
answers:  "  I  would  not  turn  upon  niy  heel 
to  save  my  life." 

This  should  have  been  Caf>t(iin  Church's 
cue  to  shout  the  order.  *'  Fire  I  "  whercup(»n 
Metamora  would  have  proceeded  with  his 
effective  business  of  dyiiig  all  (»ver  the 
stage.  Bui  the  Caf^iain  Church  on  this  oc- 
casion couldn't  hear,  so  he  sI(uh1  impas- 
sive and  let  the  big  Indian  live  on.  Meta- 
mora again  roared:  *'  I  would  not  turn 
upon  my  heel  to  save  my  life."    Still  noth- 


ing doin*.  But  at  this  critical  moment  the 
prompter,  with  almost  human  intelligence, 
yelled  "  Fire!  "  The  muskets  were  dis- 
charged, and  Metamora  at  last  went  on 
with  his  agonizing  death  struggle. 

After  the  curtain  fell  Captain  Chureh  did 
hear  Forrest  mounting  to  his  dressing- 
room  with  a  ponderous  tread  that  boded  ill. 

**  Why  didn't  you  fire  when  I  gave  you 
the  cue?  "  rumbled  the  mighty  one. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you,  sir,"  replied  the  cul- 
prit, with  chattering  teeth. 

"  Didn't  hear  me!  didn't  4iear  me,  eh? 
Well,  don't  vou  ever  die — you  won't  hear 
the  L.\ST  TRUMP!  " 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

now  I  IIKLPKI)  TO  SAVE  THE  I  NIOX. 

Had  not  the  doctors  detailed  to  examine 
recruits  for  enlistment  pronounced  me  unfit 
for  military  duty,  these  reminiscences  might 
never  have  been  penned. 

But  I  found  ready  employment  for  my 
talents  and  patriotism  in  benefits  galore  for 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  later  for  the 
returning  soldiers,  wounded,  weary,  and 
worn. 

To  vary  the  monotony  of  the  stay-at- 
home  life,  and  to  get  a  little  taste  of  the 
real  article  in  soldiering,  I  joined  an  emer- 
gency rifle  corps. 

We  were  left  sole  occupants  of  the  Bos- 
ton camp,  and  every  day  went  through  the 
farce  of  routine  drill.  It  was  a  time  that 
tried  men's  soles.  Our  drill-master  had  an 
original  way  of  interpolating  remarks  to  the 
cadence  of  the  stei) — such  as:  "Left!  left! 
left!  now-you've-got-it-keep-it.  Left!  left! 
left !  why-in-hell-don't-you-hold-your-heads- 
up?  Left!  left!  left!  "  etc. 

Great  Heroes,  but  Poor  Cooks. 

Another  hero  and  myself  were  put  in 
charge  of  the  cooking-tent  for  a  day.  The 
ration  was  boiled  rice,  and  as  we  did  not 
know  the  sivell  character  of  that  cereal,  wc 
filled  the  big  camp  kettle  three-quarters  full 
with  it,  then  soused  on  the  water.  In  half 
an  hour  after  we  started  the  fire,  there  was 
no  room  for  us  in  the  tent — and  we  had 
cold  rice  three  times  a  day  during  the  rest 
of  the  campaign. 

That  episfxle  ended  my  connection  with 
the  army;  but  it  so  chanced  that  many  of 
the  felicitations  and  emoluments  which  con- 
stitute the  ju^t  reward  of  bravery  came  my 
way.  A  sprained  ankle  obliged  me  to  walk 
with  crutches  for  se\eral  weeks,  and  when- 
ever I  appeared  in  the  streets  I  was  taken 
for  a  wounded  veteran,  and.  despite  my 
protestations,  was  overwhelmed  with  all 
sorts  iA  attentions,   from  a  car-fare   to  a 
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dinner  at  some  fashionable  restaurant. 
After  a  while,  this  palled  upon  me,  and  I 
kept  myself  screened  from  the  public  gaze, 
except  on  special  occasions. 

One  of  these  sorties  I  made  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1863 — the  culminating  day  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Union  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  I 
can  never  forget  the  experience.  Every- 
body was  out  in  the  streets,  yet  a  more  than 
Sabbath  stillness  pervaded  the  city.  People 
walked  about  with  anxious  faces,  but  sel- 
dom spoke.  Friends  greeted  each  other 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  look  that 
^poke  volumes.  All  felt  intuitively  that  the 
decisive  clash  had  come,  and  that  the  out- 
come must  be  either  a  further  invasion 
Xorth  by  Lee's  army,  or  its  rout  and  retreat. 

When  that  glorious  despatch  came  from 
President  Lincoln  announcing  the  repulse 
of  Pickett's  division,  the  breathless  anxiety 
and  gloom  were  dispelled  as  if  by  magic. 
Mighty  cheers  rent  the  air,  banners  bour- 
geoned out.  and  sudden  joy  and  gladness 
tilled  all  hearts. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
for  the  general  public,  was  given  up  to  rev- 
elry and  pandemonium.  But  in  thoughtful 
homes,  quiet   though   fervent  thankfulness 

(To    be  CO 


was  expressed  that  the  clouds  had  broken 
at  last;  that  the  beginning  of  the  cruel  war's 
end  was  in  sight,  with  the  fulfilment  of 
Webster's  patriotic  aspiration,  "  Liberty 
and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable." 

I  am  now  just  getting  to  the  interesting- 
part  of  these  reminiscent  rambles.  In  the 
next  few  chapters  succeeding,  we  shall  come 
to  that  unique  and  delightful  institution,  the 
Boston  Museum,  with  its  stuffed  birds  and 
classic  old  comedies,  lit  up  by  the  genius 
of  that  matchless  old-school  actor.  William 
Warren.    He  was — 

The  pendulum  betwixt  a  mile  mnd  tear. 

the  very  greatest  comedian  I  ever  knew, 
and  incidentally  my  own  theatrical  god- 
father. 

How  I  became  a  concert  impresario  will 
also  be  explained  and  apologized  for,  to- 
gether with  my  barnstorming  experiences 
when  I  sang  a  comic  song  as  the  Ghost  in 
"  Hamlet  Fricasseed."  my  first  downward 
step  as  an  operatic  *'  Haymaker,"  and  some- 
thing about  the  Apollo  Club,  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  various  Bos- 
ton worthies  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

ntinued.) 


AMERICA'S  DISCOVERY  DUE  TO  THE 
RESULT  OF  A  CHESS  GAME 

A  SPANISH  STORY  THAT  PURPORTS  TO  ACCOUNT 
FOR  KING  FERDINAND'S  CHANGED  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  THE  PETITION  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  AID. 


)MAX'S  power  in  the  world  never  received  a  more  monumental  recognition 
than  the  loyalty  of  friendship  and  the  tireless  ci  ergy  of  purpose  of 
Isabella  of  Spain  in  helping  that  poor  Genoese  visionary  Columbus  to  lit 
out  his  expedition.  Among  the  many  stories  told  of  this  great  episode 
in  history,  it  is  now  impossible  to  winnow  the  wheat  of  truth  from  the 
chaff  of  romance  and  invention,  but  a  story  that  has  been  told  for  so 
long  in  Spain  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  people  is 
that  the  fate  of  Columbus  hung  on  the  result  of  a  game  of  ches-. 

For  years  the  great  navigator  had  haunted  tlie  Spanish  court,  trying  to  interest 
^ome  one' in  his  plans,  but  at  last  he  determined  to  abandon  the  country  and  visit  IVanoe. 

The  night  before  his  intended  departure,  he  sought  an  audience  with  the  queen  to 
communicate  his  intentions  and  to  take  his  leave.  The  queen  asked  him  to  wait,  while 
-he  made  another  effort  to  interest  the  king. 

She  found  Ferdinand  engaged  at  a  game  (>f  chess,  and  disturbing  him  by  her  entrance 
caused  him  to  lose  a  piece.  Annoyed  ami  irritated  by  the  incident,  the  king,  after  de- 
nouncing Columbus  and  his  schemes,  informed  Isabella  that  the  result  of  the  pclitioti 
would  depend  on  the  result  of  the  game.  It  grew  worse,  and  the  chances  were  all  against 
the  laimching  of  the  expedition.  But  the  queen,  overlooking  the  board,  whispered  to  her 
august  spouse  a  suggestion  relative  to  a  move  that  would  be  odvaTitageous. 

The  king  followed  the  advice;  the  complexion  of  the  game  was  quickly  reversed,  and 
Columbus's  dream  of  years  was  realized  at  last. 
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THE  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  CZAR. 


FOUR  GIRLS  AND  A  BOY  WHO  ARE 
STILL  TOO  YOUNG  TO  BE  TROUBLED 
WITH  FEARS  OF  BOMBS  AND 
DUMAS,  AND  ARE  THERE- 
FORE HAPPY. 


THE  CHIl.I)  AT  TMK  BOT  l  OM  OF   I  H  K  riCTl  KK  IS 
THE    FL'TLHE    CZAR.       THE    O'lHKR  FOLK 
AKE    GIRLS,    THE    ONE    AT    THE  TOP 

.BEING  THE  GRAND  DrCHKSS  OLGA. 
Front  a  //ir'/<'it'rrt//t  l>y  llahn  c-'  Couitu'n. 


■>HIS  uni(iiK'ly  cliarniinf^  picture 
sliows  the  five  cliildreii  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia;  au<l  a 
very  healthy  and  hai)py  set 
of  children  ihey  appear  lo 
he.  No  one  would  fancy, 
on  seeing  them,  that  they  are  living  in  a 
land  which  resembles  a  great  powder-maga- 
zine, and  that  they  have  to  be  guarded  ])y 
regiments  of  soldiers  and  thousands  »»f 
highly  paid  spies.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
they  suspect  it,  either,  and  no  doubt  there 
has  been  an  immense  amount  of  exaggera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  immediate  surroun<l- 
ings  of  the  C/ar. 

The  first  four  of  the  imperial  children  are 
girls.  The  fact  that  no  boy  was  born  H) 
him  until  ten  years  after  his  marriage  with 
the  IVincess  Ali.x  of  Hesse,  was  said  at  the 
time  to  have  disturbed  the  Czar,  who,  like 
all  Russians,  has  a  mind  tinged  with  super- 
stition. When  the  little  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
was  born,  three  years  ago,  his  father's  joy 
was  very  great.  Since  then,  his  majesty 
has  taken  the  disasters  of  his  reign  with  a 
certain  stolidity,  feeling  sure  that  in  the  enci 
everything  will  come  out  right. 

The  eldest  child  is  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga.  who  is  now  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
who  is  described  as  a  very  interesting  girl, 
highly  imaginative,  and  fond  of  reading. 
Not  long  ago.  she  wrote  an  imaginary  de- 
scription of  a  visit  to  New  York.  This 
description  was  made  i)ul)lic  and  was  highly 
amusing.  In  it  she  tells  of  how  twenty  re- 
porters called  ni)on  her  at  six  o'cU)ck  in 
the  morning,  and  of  how  Mes>rs.  J.  1). 
k(;ck'.  K  Ker.  George  Gould,  and  .'\ndrew 
Canu'.iiie  vent  up  their  cards  gold  card> 
with  jeweled  lettrrs."  All  of  which  shows 
thai  I  lie  grand  duchess  rrad.s  ihc  news- 
paperv.  and  that  she  has  hrrsdf  (|uite  a 
iournalisiH-  .uiil  lor  touching  up  the  prosaic 
facts  of  liic. 

The  rnrrc  oilur  dauuhurs  are  the  Grand 
T3nclus>  Taliana,  who  is  now  ten  years  old; 
the  Grai;d  Duclu-ss  Marie,  aged  eight,  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  Anasiasia.  who  i.s  eom- 
l)leting  lur  si\ih  year.  The  CVarina  is  ex- 
cci^(lini:l_\   lond  of  her  childi^-n. 
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FRANCE'S   FAIR  PORTIA. 


.RAXCE  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  youngest  woman  lawyer  in 
the  world.  This  is  Mile.  Miropolska,  who  took  the  customar>-  oath 
admitting  her  to  practise  in  the  French  Court  of  Appeals  in  October  last. 
As  her  name  implies,  she  is  of  Polish  origin,  but  was  born  in  Paris. 
She  is  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  yet  has  studied  hard  and  so  efficiently 
as  to  have  received  from  the  University  of  Paris  both  the  baccalaureate 
degree  and  the  doctorate. 
Her  particular  hobby  is  what  she  calls  **  the  social  emancipation  of  women,"  and  in 
fact,  she  adopted  the  profession  of  law  in  order  that  she  might  more  effectively  carry  on 


MLLE.    MIROPOLSKA,   ADMITTED  TO  PRACTISE   IN  THE  FRE.NCH  COi'RT  OK  APPEALS.   HAS  THK 
DISTINCTION  OF  BEING  THE  YOUNGEST  WOMAN   ATTORNEY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
SHE  IS  OF  POLISH  DESCENT,   THOUGH  SHE  WAS  BORN   IN  PARIS. 


her  propaganda.  She  has  established  a  group  of  clubs  or  associations  to  further  the  cause 
which  she  has  at  heart,  and  is  a  leading  spirit  in  the  discussions  and  debates. 

Though  a  hard  student  and  well  versed  in  law.  Mile.  Miropolska  is  very  much  of  a 
woman,  and  by  no  means  thinks  that  woman  should  emancipate  herself  from^e  necessity 
of  being  fascinating.    It  is  not  likely  that  she  will  lack  clients. 

5 — S  B  1  6i 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  MARRIAGE. 


BY    JAMES    CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


M' 


CARDINAL    GIBBONS,    WHO     DISCUSSES.  IN 
CHARACTERISTIC    FASHION,   WHAT  HE 
DECLARES  TO  BE  THE  PRINCIPLES 
THAT  UNDERLY    THE  INSTI- 
TUTION  OF  MATRIMONY. 
From  a  copyrighted  thotoernth    by  Groi  ningi'r. 
Bahitttorc, 


ARRIAGE.  according 
to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, was  not  in- 
stituted for  self-indulgence,  but 
for  the  rearing  of  children  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 
who  will  fulfil  their  every  obli- 
gation as  individuals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  social  body.  Its 
duties,  properly  fulfilled,  develop 
in  the  highest  degree  self-deny- 
ing, unfailing,  courageous  devo- 
tion in  the  family  that  constitutes 
the  tender  bonds  that  holds  its 
members  in  undying  fidelity  and 
love. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  two  or  three  chil- 
dren of  the  small  family,  who 
receive  all  the  advantages  and 
indulgences  that  their  parents 
can  bestow,  are  going  to  be- 
come the  best  men  and  women. 
There  is  sometimes  better  dis- 
cipline and  training  in  the  large 
family,  where  the  feelings  and 
be  considered.  Those  reared  in 
found  among  the  hordes  of  lazy. 


rights  of  others  have  constantly  to 
large  families  will  not  so  easily  be 
self-centered  do-nothings  that  are  of  no  use  to  society.  The  race  has 
suffered  disaster  in  both  nations  and  communities  where  the  procreation 
of  children  has  not  been  looked  upon  as  a  matter  far  too  sacred  and 
momentous  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  individual  appreciation  of  its 
manifold  and  perplexing  problems. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  whose  lives  are  in  their  families  taste  the 
deepest  joys  of  hfe.  To  those  who  have  mind  and  heart  intent  upon 
enjoyments  outside  the  family  circle,  the  humble  duties  of  spouse  and 
father  become  irksome,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  shun  them. 
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PRESIDENTS    WHO    HAVE  BEEN 

SNUBBED. 

BY    LYNDON  ORR. 

ANDREW  JACKSON'S  NOSE  WAS  ONCE  PULLED, 
AND  OTHER  CHIEF  EXECUTIVES  HAVE  BEEN 
HUMILIATED   IN   A  VARIETY  OF  WAYS. 


^  RESIDENT  WASHIXGTOX 
surrounded  his  high  office 
with  a  great  deal  of  state 
and  ceremony.  His  wife 
was  popularly  spoken  of  as 
'*  Lady  Washington."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  wished  Congress  to  legalize 
the  title  of  His  High  Mightiness."  All 
his  receptions  and  public  appearances  had 
about  them  something  of  royal  dignity. 
When  he  repeived,  he  stood  upon  an  elevated 


dais,  which  his  visitors  approached  some- 
what as  they  would  approach  the  steps  of 
a  throne. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  inherited  from 
England;  and  the  early  Federalists,  such  as 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Adams,  desired  to  make 
the  Presidency  a  semi-royal  office.  There- 
fore, the  President  himself  was  always 
treated  with  unusual  deference,  which  verged 
upon  personal  homage.  It  is  natural 
enough,  then,  that  the  first  snub  adminis- 
tered   to    a    President    should    have  been 


I  \>DOL*H  RVSHBO  tJP  TO  ANDREW  JACKSON,  AND  BEFORE  ANY  ONE  COULD    PREVENT  HIM,  HE  MAD 
^miTWr^  tBX  PRlSroBSST'S  nose  between  his  thumb  AND  FINGERS  AND  PULLED  IT  VIGOROUSLY. 
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.>ix  In.Mir.  Ik  fore  ilic  iiuuigiiration,  he  hastily 
entered  a  coach  and  was  driven  out  of  the 
city,  leaving  Jefferson  to  proceed  to  Capitol 
Hill  alone. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  parenthetically, 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  story  that 
Jefferson  rode  unescorted  to  his  inaugura> 
tion.  and  hitched  his  horse  to  a  neighboring 
fence.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  pre- 


THE  CAPTAIN,  LEANING    OVER  THE   RAIL,  GKINNED  HUGELY  ;   AND    WHEN    SOME    ONE   CALLED  OUT  ; 
"captain,  hold  on  !      PRESIDENT  TYLER  IS  COMING  !"      HE  RANG  HIS  ENGINE  BELL  VIOLENTLY 
AND    BAWLED    OUT,    "PRESIDENT    TYLER    BE  D — d!      LET    HIM    CAMP    ON    THE  WHARF." 


administered,  not  by  an  ordinary  citizen, 
but  by  another  President. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  Chief 
Magistrate  to  be  snubbed.  His  party  had 
violently  assailed  the  policy  of  President 
Adams.  Jefferson  himself  had  intrigued 
against  Adams  and  was  regarded  by  the 
latter  as  the  instigator  of  many  abusive 
attacks  in  the  newspapers.  Adams  was 
nicknamed  "  the  Duke  of  Braintree "  from 
his  residence  in  Massachusetts:  and  it  was 
pretended  that  he  was  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  ruler.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Federalists  spoke  of  Jefferson  as  an  atheist, 
a  libertine,  and  an  anarchist.  Hence  the 
antagonism  between  the  two  men  was  very 
great,  and  it  led  Mr.  Adams  to  affront  Jef- 
fer.son  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 

It  had  been  the  practise,  as  it  has  since 
been  the  practise,  for  the  outgoing  President 
to  escort  his  successor  to  the  Capitol,  where 
he  might  take  the  oath  of  oftice.  But  Presi- 
dent Adams  allowed  his  personal  animosity 
to  influence  his  official  conduct.     And  so. 


ceded  by  drums  antl  trumpets  and  attended 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  and  a  long  proces- 
sion of  his  support-ers.  who  rent  the  air 
with  cheers.  It  is  prolxible  that  the  snub 
which  he  received  from  Mr.  Adams  rather 
gratilied  him  than  otherwi>e. 

History  has  a  curious  way  of  repeating 
itself.  Just  as  John  Adams  sta}ed  away 
from  Jefferson's  inauguration,  so  his  son. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  on  retiring  from  office 
refused  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  But  for  tiii-^  there  was  some 
excuse.  General  Jackson's  wife  had  been 
slandered  because  of  some  technical  irregu- 
larity in  their  marriagv.  The  rage  which 
this  excited  in  the  old  general  blazed  fiercely 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Some  of  his 
parasites  had  told  him  that  President  Adams 
was  in  part  responsible  lor  these  slanders. 
Of  course,  such  a  charge  was  absolutely 
false,  as  President  Adams  was  a  gentleman 
and  quite  incapable  of  such  a  thing.  But  the 
fiery,  suspicious  old  soldier  believed  the 
charge:  and  when  he  came  to  Washington 
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xo  1)0  inaugurated  he  refusetl  to  call  upon 
the  President,  as  etiquette  retiuired.  In 
consequence,  President  Adams,  in  his  turn 
angered  and  incensed,  refused  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  his  opponent :  and,  on  the 
day  before,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington. Thus,  each  President  had  snubbed 
the  other. 

One  would  not  suppose  that  so  strenuous 
a  President  as  General  Jackson  would  be 
in  danger  of  any  personal  affront.  The  truth 
is.  however,  that  he  was  the  lirst  President 
to  be  treated  with  actual  indignity.  A 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  named  Randolph  was 
involved  in  a  charge  of  eml)ez/.lement.  A 
naval  court  of  in(iuiry  accjuitted  him :  but 
nevertheless,  the  President,  in  his  usual 
arbitrary  fashion,  dismissed  Randolph  from 
the  navy  and  refused  even  to  give  him  a 
hearing. 

The  disgrace  n"  his 
dismissal  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received 
so  preye<l  on  Ran- 
<lolph*s  mind  that  he 
l>ecame  a  ><»rt  ai  mono- 
maniac. After  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs 
lor  a  long  while,  he 
re>olve<l  to  avenge 
himself.  President 
Jackson  was  about  to 
make  a  short  journey 
on  a  sieanibt>al,  which 
was  lying  at  the  Alex- 
andria wharf.  Ran- 
dolph leariu'(l  that  the 
Pre^iident  was  in  the 
aibin.  He  at  once 
made  his  way  on  board 
ant!  descendc<l  to  where 
Jacks<)n,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  intruder's 
entrance,  was  sitting  at 
a  table.  Randolph 
rushed  up  to  him,  and 
before  any  one  could 
prevent  liini.  he  had 
seized  the  President's 
no.se  between  hi^  thumb 
and  tingers  an<l  pulled 
It  vigorously. 

The  officers  in  attendance  seized  him  and 
threw  him  to  the  Hoor.  Jackson's  fighting 
spirit  was  up.  Forgetting  the  dignhy  of  tlie 
Presidency  and  becoming;  once  more  the 
combatant  frontiersman,  he  shouted,  "  Let 
him  up.  and  .stand  aside!  I  can  punish 
him!"  But  for  once.  Old  Hickory  was  not 
obeyed.  The  officers  would  not  permit  any- 
thing  so   unseemly,   but   promptly  hustled 


Randolph  ashore.  Xothing  was  done  to 
him,  as  it  was  generally  recognized  that,  for 
the  time  at  least,  he  was  not  responsible 
lor  his  acts.  ■ 

A  sort  of  vicarious  snubbing  was  ad- 
ministered to  Jack.son  after  a  fashion  which 
was  decidedly  amusing.  Jackson  was  de- 
tested in  Massachusetts,  because  he  had  dis- 
turbed business  by  his  crusade  against  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  Boston  men  spoke 
of  him  as  a  border  ruffian.  It  happened  at 
this  time  that  the  historic  frigate.  Con- 
stitution, was  being  repaired  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy  directed  that  a  wooden  effigy  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  should  be  placed  on  the  vessel 
as  a  figurehead.  This  order  set  Boston 
in  a  ferment.  When  the  wood-carver  began 
to  make  the  effigy,  he  received  all  kinds  of 
warnings  directing  him  to  desist  under 
threats  of  violence.     The  commandant  of 


TlIK  KMI'LUVUE  WMO  \V.\S  STAT- 
IONED THEKE  DEMANOED  THEIR 
TICKETS.  PRESIDENT  GRANT'S 
SBCRBTARY,  GHNBRAL  BAOBAU, 
RBUARKBD  *.  "  MB,  BUT 

THIS  IS  PRtSmBNT  GRANT." 
"i  i>o\'t  cahk  who  m*  is  " 

SAID  THE  MAN.  ii   hi    I!  f 

ANY  TK.KETS,  MK  CANT  <iET 
THROU(;iI." 


the  Xavy  Yard,  however,  gave  him  a  guard 
of  marines,  under  whose  protection  he  com- 
pleted the  work,  and  the  figurehead  was 
put  in  place  upon  the  vessel,  which  was  then 
hauled  out  from  the  wharf. 

The    rage   of   the    Piostonians,  however, 
was  merely  increased  by  all  these  incidents. 
A  young  sea  captain,  named  Samuel  Dewey, 
resolved  that  he  would  saw  off-gthe  head  of 
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the  image.  At  midnight,  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavy  thunderstorn,  he  sculled  out  with 
a  muffled  oar  to  the  Constitution,  anchored 
his  boat  near-by,  and  cHmbing  up  the  bow 
of  the  ship,  he  sawed  off  General  Jackson's 
head  and  carried  it  back  to  Boston,  where 
his  friends  gave  him  a  rousing  dinner  to 
celebrate  his  exploit  No  one  outside  of  this 
party  knew  just  who  had  effected  the  mutila- 
tion. 

At  the  Navy  Yard,  there  was  mingled 
consternation  and  anger.   But  Dewey  was 


This  was  not  very  good  law,  as  the  ©ffense 
was  really  committed  on  a  United  States 
vessel,  and  was,  therefore,  punishable  by  a 
United  States  Court.  But  the  Secretary 
was  so  perturbed  that  he  did  not  argue  the 
matter,  but  asked  Dewey  to  wait.  Then  he 
himself  went  over  to  the  White  House,  with 
a  messenger,  carrying  the  head.  He  told 
President  Jackson  the  whole  story  and 
showed  him  the  decapitated  member.  The 
old  general  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 


GUMBEIIG  V9  THE   BOW  OF  THE  SHIP,  HE  SAWED 
OFF  GXNBRAL  JACKSON'S  HEAD  AND  CARRIED 
rr  BACK  TO  BOSTON,  WHERE  HIS  FRIENDS 
GAVE  HIM  A  ROUSING  DINNER  TO 

CELEBRATE  HIS  EXPLOIT. 

resolved  that  he  should  not  lose  credit  for 
the  deed ;  and  so.  with  much  audacity  he 

w<-m  to        -Iiin-^trtn  r:irr\-Tntr  tho  IkhiI  with 

M  ii'..  :\;ivy 

Department  and  asked  to  see  the  Secretary. 
Being  admitted  to  the  lattcr's  presence,  he 
took  out  the  wooden  head  and  placed  it  on 
the  table. 

"  Mr.  Secretary."  said  Dewey,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  T  am  the  man  who 
sawed  off  this  head,  and  I  have  come  here  to 
restore  it  to  you." 

The  Secretary  was  paralyzed  by  Dewey's 
nerve. 

"  Sir,  sir."  he  spluttered,  "  I  shall  have 
you  arrested  at  once  I  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Dewey.  *'  This 
trespass  of  mine  was  committed  in  Middle- 
sex County,  Massachusetts ;  and  if  I  am  to 
be  tried  for  it,  I  must  be  tried  in  that  county. 
1  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  back  there  and 
submit  to  the  Verdict  of  a  jury." 


*'  Why,  why,"  he  tinally  exclaimed,  "  that 
is  the  most  infernal  graven  image  that  I 
ever    saw!     The    fellow    was    just  right. 


he  fellow 

You've  got  him.  have  you?  Well,  give  him 
my  complimenLS  and  tell  him  to  go  and  saw 
it  off  again." 

Jackson,  indeed,  was  so  tickled  by  this 
affair  that  he  presently  gave  Dewey  a  small 
office;  and  from  that  time  the  Cape  Cod 
vandal  used  a  visiting  card  on  which  was  a 
picture  of  a  handsaw  with  the  motto  under- 
neath :  *'  I  came.  I  sawed,  I  conquered." 

Probably   only   one    President   has  ever 
been  snubbed  at  his  own  dinner  table.  This 
was  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  person 
who  snubbed  him  was  Sena^r^azewell  of 
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1  GUESS  I've  got  a  right  to  run  my  car  here,"  said  a  MASSACm  SLTTS   MOTORMAN   TO  PRES- 
IDENT ROOSEVELT  WHEN   REBUKED  FOR   RUNNING  DOWN   THE   PRESIDENTIAL  CARRIAGE. 


South  Carolina.  President  Adams  was  a 
typical  Xew  Eiiglander.  cold  of  manner,  a 
Unitarian  in  faith,  and  the  very  antithesis 
of  Senator  Tazewell,  who  was  a  Southerner 
of  the  old  school,  and  especially  proud  of 
his  knowledge  as  a  gourmet.  lie  could  not 
come  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Adams  with- 
out feeling  an  antipathy. 

One  evening,  while  dining  at  the  White 
House,  he  began  in  a  most  offensive  way  to 
carp  at  Unitarians,  ending  with  the  asser- 
tion : 

"  I  never  yet  knew  a  Unitarian  who  did 
iiot  believe  in  the  sea-serpent." 

Mr.  Adams  said  nothing,  and  the  dinner 
proceeded.  But  the  President  was  biding 
his  time.  Soon  after.  Senator  Tazewell  be- 
gan to  speak  of  the  likeness  in  taste  between 
Rhine  wines  and  Tokay. 

**  My  dear  sir."  remarked  the  President 
blandly,  **  I  doubt  whether  you  ever  drahk 
a  drop  of  Tokay  in  all  your  life." 

Probably  nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
made  the  South  Carolina  Senator  so  angry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  forgave  the 
President,  and  vwas  his  bitter  enemy  ever 
alter.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  less 
offended  by  a  charge  of  murder  than  by 
the  intimation  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Tokay. 

f 
4 


President  Tyler  wa>^  eK'clcd  Vicc-Prisi- 
dent  as  a  \Vhi}<;  hul  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent on  the  death  of  (ieneral  llarriM>n,  he 
went  over  to  the  Democrats.  .\ftcr  that, 
all  the  old-line  Whisks  loathed  him  most 
intensely.  On  the  day  when  he  left  the 
White  House — and  he,  loo,  snubbed  his  suc- 
cessor b\  being  absent  from  the  inaugura- 
tion— he  drove  with  his  family  and  all  his 
luggage  down  to  a  wharf,  intending  to  take 
a  steamboat  for  his  home.  But  the  captain 
of  the  boat  was  a  violent  Whig:  and  just 
as  Mr.  Tyler's  carriages  reached  the  head 
of  the  wharf,  the  whistle  sounded  and  the 
boat  began  to  move  out  into  the  Potomac. 
The  captain,  leaning  over  the  rail,  grinned 
hugely:  and  when  some  one  called  out: 
"Captain,  hold  on!  President  Tyler  is 
coming!"  he  ratig  his  engine  bell  violently 
and  bawled  out,  "  President  Tyler  be  d— dl 
Let  him  camp  on  the  wharf." 

President  Grint  was  placed  in  a  some- 
what uncomfortable  position  at  the  time  of 
the  Peace  Jubilee,  held  in  Boston  in  1872 
under  the  direction  of  llie  famous  band- 
master, Patrick  S.  Gilmore.  The  President 
and  his  family  had  promised  to  attend,  and 
came  on  from  Washington  to  New  York, 
whence  they  were  to  go.  by  rail,  to  Boston. 
The  President  and  his  suite  arrived  at  the 
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Grand  Central  Station  and  approached  the 
wicket  through  which  they  had  to  pass  to 
the  train.  The  employee  who  was  stationed 
there  demanded  their  tickets.  President 
Grant's  secretary,  General  Badeau,  Re- 
marked : 

*'  Excuse  me,  but  this  is  President  Grant." 

*•  I  don't  care  who  he  is,"  said  the  man, 
who  suddenly  assumed  a  very  business-like 
attitude.  "  If  he  hasn't  any  tickets,  he  can't 
get  through." 

As  the  station  was  packed  with  people 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the  President, 
the  situation  was  ver>'  awkward.  But 
President  Grant,  with  his  usual  imperturb- 
ability, drew  from  his  pocket  a  thousand- 
dollar  bill  and  handed  it  to  General  Badeau. 
The  general  bought  tickets  for  the  entire 
party,  and  the  trainman  then  graciously  per- 
mitted them  to  pass  the  gates.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  such  a  thing  occurring  in 
our  day. 

Other  Presidents  have  been  snubbed  in 
minor  ways,  but  the  list  has  already  been 
sufficiently  extended.  Even  President  Roose- 
velt has  been  snubbed — once  by  the  motor- 
man  whose  trolley-car  smashed  the  Presi- 
dential carriage  in  Massachusetts,  and  who 
told  the  President :  '*  I  guess  I've  got  a 
right  to  run  my  car  here  " ;  and  again  by 


Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  in  a  rather 
impudent  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  the  time  when  the  Pure  Food 
Bill  was  under  discussion  -in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  incidents  already 
recorded  are  sufficiently  picturesque  and 
sufficiently  illustrative  to  show  that  Presi- 
dents, like  the  rest  of  us.  are  at  times  re- 
minded that  they  are  only  American  citizen-. 

All  these  snubs,  of  course,  are  snubs  that 
were  administered  in  public.  In  private. 
Presidents  are  by  no  means  treated  with  the 
same  deference  which  they  receive  before  the 
world  at  large.  There  are  always  old-time 
political  associates  or  personal  friends  who 
are  intimate  enough  to  drop  the  '*  Mr. 
President "  and  to  talk  plain  English.  But 
reports  of  these  things  seldom  reach  the 
public:  and  when  they  do.  it  is  many  years 
after  the  event.  Probably  no  President 
ever  got  such  a  terrible  dressing-down  as 
Roscoe  Conkling  administered  to  President 
Garfield  in  his  bedroom  at  Willard's.  in 
Washington,  in  the  presence  of  two  other 
friends.  Garfield  sat  on  the  bed  and  Conk- 
ling walked  up  and  down,  excoriating  him 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  breaking  his  ante- 
election  promises.  But  no  one  heard  of  this 
for  years.  And  so  it  is.  perhaps,  with  every 
other  President. 


"NATURE^S  CONSTANT  BENEDICTION  "—GREEN  GRASS. 

BY    JAMES    J.  INGALLS, 

Ex-Senator  from  Kansas. 

6RASS  is  the  forgiveness  of  Xature — her  con>tant  benediction.    Fieldj»  trampled 
with  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannon,  grow  green 
again  with  grass,  and  carnage  is  forgotten.     Streets  abandoned  by  traffic 
become  grass-grown  like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated. 

Forests  decay,  harvests,  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  immortal.  Be- 
leaguered by  the  sullen  hosts  of  winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  its  subterranean  vitality,  and  emerges  upon  the  first  solicitation  of  >pring.  Sown 
by  the  winds,  by  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle  horticulture  of  the 
elements  which  are  its  mmisters  and  servants,  it  softens  the  rude  outline  of  the 
world.  Its  tenacious  fibers  hold  the  earth  in  its  place,  and  prevent  its  soluble 
components  from  washing  into  the  wasting  sea.  It  invades  the  solitude  of  deserts, 
cliinhs  the  inaccessible  slopes  and  forbidding  pinnacles  of  mountains,  modifies 
climates,  and  determines  the  history,  character,  and  destiny  of  nations. 

Unobtrusive  and  patient,  it  has  immortal  vigor  and  aRgressi<in.  Banished  from 
the  thoroughfare  and  the  field,  it  bides  its  time  to  return,  and  when  vigilance  is 
relaxed,  or  the  dynasty  has  perished,  it  silently  ronines  the  throne  from  which  it 
has  been  expelled,  but  which  it  never  abdicates. 

It  bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm  the  senses  with  fragrance  or  splendor, 
but  its  homely  hue  is  more  enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields  no  fruit 
in  earth  or  air.  and  yet,  should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  >ingle  year,  famine  would 
depopulate  the  world. 
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NEW   YORK'S   ART  CUSTODIAN. 


CASTAR  Pt-^ROON  CLARM,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  M^SEL:^r.      A  TITL,ED 
BlWiLlSUMAN.  HK  MAS,  IN   TWO   YEARS,  BECOME  SO  TUOKULGHLV  AMERICAN- 
i2S£»  THAT  HS  IS  ACCEPTBD  BVERYWHBRB  AS  A.  NBW  YORKBR. 
Fram  a  tkotograth  by  I'ander  \l\ydf,  Xc"m  York. 


MiKX  an  Englishman  was  called  to  take  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  An  in  New  York,  some  two  years  ago,  a  good  man> 
persons  were  surprised  But  those  most  familiar  with  the  past  history  of 
the  museum  knew  that  this  selection  was  ideal. 

There  was  necdo'l  for  this  responsible  office  one  who.  in  the  first 
place,  had  a  coniprehoiisive  knowledge  of  art;  who,  in  the  second  place, 
had.  executive  ability  and  experience ;  and  in  the  third  place,  tact  and 
discretion — a  combination  of  traits  as  rare  as  it  is  desirable. 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  IttlBUed  all  these  requirements,  and  had  illustrated  them 
while  at  the  head  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London.  His  tact  and  adaptability 
have  been  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which  he  has  become  not 
only  Americanized  but  localized;  for  already  he  is  a  New  Yorker,  and  accepted  as  such 
by  the  great  number  of  people  whom  lie  meets  yearly.  Xo  one  ever  fitted  ^o  perfectly 
into  a  new  environment  in  .<o  short  a  time. 

Sir  Caspar's  title  is  the  only  thing  about  him  that  is  ni  the  least  bit  exotic.  He  is  a 
conspicuous  and  fatmiliar  it^tt  m  the  social  and  artistic  life  of  the  metropoli.. 
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ROUSTABOUTS  WHO  GRABBED 
THRONES   AND  FOUNDED 
FAMILIES  OF  KINGS. 

BY    B.    C.  BENJAMIN. 


ROYAL  LINES  THAT  HAVE  LIVED  IN  LUXURY  HUNDREDS 
OF  YEARS  MERELY  BECAUSE  THEIR  PLEBEIAN  ANCESTORS 
STRUCK  THE  IRON  A  TERRIFIC  BLOW  WHEN  IT  WAS  HOT. 


IT  is  a  trite  saying,  perhaps,  that  what  a  large    scale,    we   are   impressed    by    it  as 

man  does  by  his  brain  or  by  his  physical  though  the  fact  were  wholly  new. 

power  will  endure  long  after  him.    This  Look,  for  instance,  at  certain  kings  or 

is  true  often  of  the  smallest  action.    When  emperors  of  the  present  time.    They  arc  sur- 

we  see  the  truth  blazoned  before  us  on  a  rounded  by  stately  ceremony.    They  live  in 


ROUSTABOUTS   WHO   GRABBED  THRONES. 
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luxury.  Every  one  bows  low  to  them.  Their 
comings  and  their  goings  are  supposed  to 
be  momentous.  Their  persons  are  regarded 
as  having  a  special  sanctity.    And  why? 

Simply  because,  very  long  ago,  at  exactly 
the  right  moment,  some  stalwart  boor,  some 
burly  peasant,  some  daring  pirate,  or'  some 
fox-eyed,  plotting,  laiv-born  schemer  struck 
a  blow  which  changed  the  face  of  history  and 


cradled  his  descendants  in  palaces  forever 
after 

It  IS  a  wonderful  thing,  when  we  turn  it 
over  in  mind — the  permanence  of  one  man's 
power  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  also  the  con- 
trast between  the  rugged  half-savage  ances- 
tor and  the  purple-clad  luxurious  descendant. 
Because  of  the  ancestral  courage  or  craft,  all 
those  of  the  name  who  come  after,  live  and 
rule  and  enjoy  life  gorgeously  from  genera- 
tion ro  gcoeiiatkwi* 


If  we  go  back  into  ancient  history  there 
was  the  Roman  emperor,  Vespasian,  under 
whom  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  Vespasian 
was  the  son  of  a  rough  countryman,  and  was 
himself  an  unpretending  soldier  in  the  le- 
gions— very  poor,  very  ignorant,  and  very 
superstitious.  He  dreamed  that  good  for- 
tune would  come  to  himself  and  to  his  family 
whenever  Nero  should  have  a  tooth  drawn. 


Some  time  afterward,  a  dentist  happened 
to  show  liim  a  tooth  which  had  just  been 
extracted  from  one  of  Nero's  jaws.  Vespa- 
sian from  this  moment  had  high  ambitions. 
He  was  immensely  popular  with  his  fellow 
soldiers — so  much  so  that  when  the  Emperor 
Galba  died,  the  Roman  army  pr(vclaimed 
Vespasian  as  emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  his 
rule  was  presently  acknowledged  all  over  the 
Roman  world. 

He  was  no  nier^.g^hj^r,(5jt)@^^d 
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ably,  enforced  discipline  with  a  stern ^"hrind. 
and  brought  Rome  back  to  something  of  Jt?? 
old   stern   virtue.    He   showed   hi^^  Hiumble 
origin  in  nothing  except  his  coarse  ^i\fippr^ 
his  camp  jokes,  and  his  fondness '  for  pet^," 
saving,   which   made   him   seem   a'hiifcW,  a 
miser.    When  he  died,  he  died  witli  a  jt)k^y 
upon  his  lips.    **  I  think,"  said  hv,  '*  that  I  " 
am  becoming  a  god." 

Nearly  live  hundred  years  later,  a  huge- 
limbed  Dacian  peasant  came  down  from  the 
hills  in  which  he  lived,  and  enlisted  among 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Leo  I.  This  man's 
name  was  Justin.  He  was  strong  as  an  ox, 
and  lived  almost  like  an  ox,  gnawing  garlic 


'black  gkorgk."  a  burly  cattle-dealer, 

WHOSE    RIFFIANLY    ACTS    IN    THE  EARLY 
PART    OF    THE    NINETEENTH  CKNTL'RV 
GAVE  THE   PRESENT    KING  OF  SERVIA 
HIS    CLAIM    TO    THE    CROWN  THAT 
WAS     PLACED     UPON     HIS  HKA1> 
AFTER  THE  MURDER  OK  ALEX- 
ANDER AND  DRAciA. 


VESPASIAN  C.liSAR,  A  COMMON  SOLDIER,  VERY  IG- 
NORANT AND  VERY  SUPERSTITIOUS,  WHO  BI> 
CAME  EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  AND  ATTRIBUTED 
HIS  SUCCESS    TO    A    DREAM   ABOUT  THE 
PULLING  OF   ONE    OF   NERO'S  TEETH. 

and  black  bread,  and  gazing  in  wonder  at  the 
cities  and  lown.s  in  which  the  army  found  its 
quarters. 

Purely  because  of  his  en()rin">us  size  and 
his  gigantic  strength,  this  human  bull  was 
made  chief  of  the  imperial  guard.  When 
there  was  righting  to  be  dnm\  he  was  terrific 
in  his  ferocity  and  recklessness.  Jn  peace  lie 
was  simply  a  huge,  ignorant  brute,  not  know- 
ing even  how  to  write. 

But  he  was  crafty,  and  when  the  emperor 
died^  Justin  played  a  trick  which  suggests 
the  politics  and  i)oliiicians  of  modern  times. 
A  great  sum  of  money  had  been  given  to  him 
to  win  his  inHuence  in  supj)ort  of  another 
candidate  for  the  throne.  Justin  took  the 
money  and  bribed  the  Senate  on  his  own 
behalf,  backing  up  his  bribe  with  military 
force ;  so  that  in  a  day  he  entered  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Ciesars  in  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  then  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  ICiiipire. 

This  garlic-eating,  illiterate,  brawling 
giant,  who  had  slept  in  the  open  air  without 
a  roof  to  cover  him,  was  now  master  of  the 
most  marvelous  city  in  the  world,  siir- 
nnfr.ded  by  thousands  of  fawning  courtiers 
and  having  at  his  own  disposal  a  househoUl 
which  numbered,  anmng  other  lackeys,  twelve 
hundred  cooks  and  eight  hundred  barbers. 

The  Russian  lunpire  has  long  been  viewed 
as  the  most  magnificent  of  autocracies.  Yet 
it  was  founded  by  a  Scaurdtii^vj^ii^Jijij-ate 
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ROUSTABOUTS   WHO   GRABBED  THRONES. 
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named  Rurik,  who,  with  a  few  ruffians  like 
himself,  swooped  down  upon  the  sacred  city 
of  Novgorod  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
people  of  that  place  had  sought  him  out  to  do 
their  lighting  for  tliem.  But  presently  he 
and  his  two  brothers  and  the  adventurers  who 
followed  them  had  mastered  that  portion  of 


Grand  Duke  Simeon.  This  man  himself 
did  not  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  for 
there  intervened  an  age  of  anarchy,  when 
the  Mongols  swept  over  the  country  and" 
when  pretenders  to  the  throne  fought  each 
other  fiercely.  But  a  girl,  descended  from 
Kobyla,  married  the  terrible  Ivan  and  be- 


BERNADOTTE,  THE  SON  OF  A  PETTY  FRENCH    LAWYER,  WHOM    NAPOLEON  PUT 
UPON  THE  THRONE  OF  SWEDEN,  AND  WHOSE  DESCENDANTS, 
EVER  SINCE,  HAVE  RULED  THE  COUNTRY. 


the  country  and  founded  a  royal  house,  so 
that  the  descendants  of  this  buccaneer  ruled 
Russia  despotically  for  seven  hundred  years, 
when  the  house  of  Rurik  became  extinct. 

It  was  replaced  by  the  present  imperial 
house  of  Romanoff,  which  likewise  sprang 
from  an  adventurer,  one  Andrew  Kobyla, 
who  came  from  Prussia  as  a  servant  of  the 


came  Czarina.  It  was  she  and  her  influential 
relatives  who  made  Ivan  the  true  master  of 
Russia,  and  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of 
Czar,  crushing  out  revolt,  and  ruling  savage- 
ly but  not  unwisely  in  that  turbulent  land. 

The  royal  house  of  Servia.  which  was  ex- 
tinguished four  years  ago  in  blood  by  the 
slaughter  of   King  Alexandei;^  and  Queen 
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Draga,  was  established  by  a  swineherd, 
Milosh  Obrenovitch.  At  that  time  Scrvia 
was  sivbject  to  the  Turks.  When,  in  1804, 
the  Servians  revolted,  Milosh  came  down 
from  the  hills,  clad  in  sheepskins,  and  levied 
a  band  of  bushwhackers  whom  he  led  with 
savage  daring  against  the  national  enemy. 

His  successors  were  princes,  until  Servia 
was  made  a  kingdom  in  1878.  Then  the 
vigorous  stock  deteriorated  and  became  de- 
generate, the  house  of  Obrenovitch  itself 


JOACHIM  MUKAT,  A  TAVERN-KEEPER  S  SON,  WHO 
WAS  MADE  KING    OF    NAPLES  BY  NAPOLEON, 
AND  AFTERWARD  SHOT  TO  DEATH   IN  THE 
SAME  CASTLE  IN  WHICH  HE  LIVED  AS  KING. 


becoming  extinct  with  the  murder  of  King 
Alexander  in  1903. 

The  present  king.  Peter  I,  who  succeeded 
Alexander,  based  his  claim  to  the  throne 
upon  his  descent  from  another  burly  peasant 
— a  cattle-dealer  known  as  Black  George. 
Black  George  had  fought  the  Turks  at  the 
time  when  Milosh  headed  the  same  revolt. 
His  mode  of  warfare  was  that  of  a  brigand 
and  a  plunderer,  but  he  won  some  fame,  and 
for  a  time  was  styled  Prince  of  Servia.  He 
had  to  flee  the  country,  however,  and  was 
soon  after  murdered. 

King  Charles  of  Sweden — and  until  two 
years  ago  of  Norway  also — rules  because  of 
the  exploits  of  a  plebeian  ancestor,  the  sol- 
<lier  Bernadotte.  Bernadotte  was  the  son  of  a 
petty  French  lawyer,  but  won  the  notice  of 
Napoleon,  under  whom  he  fought  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  As  Marshal  of  France, 
he  helped  win  the  famous  victory  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  in  1810  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes 
to  succeed  their  decrepit  king,  as  Charles 


XIV.  Becoming  King  of  Sweden  he  turned 
against  Napoleon,  his  benefactor,  and  by 
joining  the  allies  made  the  house  of  Berna- 
dotte a  permanent  dynasty. 

He  was.  indeed,  the  only  king  created  by 
Napoleon  whose  kingship  has  endured.  In 
this  he  was  far  more  successful  than  the 
other  soldier  of  fortune,  Joachim  Murat,  the 
most  dashing  cavalry  leader  in  the  army  of 
the  great  Corsican.  Murat  was  a  tavern- 
keeper's  son,  who  enlisted  in  a  cavalr>'  regi- 
ment, but  was  dismissed  for  insubordinate 
conduct.  Under  Napoleon,  however,  he 
fought  gallantly  in  Egypt,  and  won  the  hand 
of  Napoleon's  youngest  sister,  Caroline. 
Napoleon  made  him,  at  first.  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  later  King  of  Naples.  His  reign 
was  but  a  short  one,  since  he  was  faithful  to 
Napoleon.  When  the  emperor  returned 
from  Elba,  Murat  joined  him:  and  after 
Waterloo,  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  shot  to  death  in  a  castle  which 
he  had  once  possessed  as  king. 

The  royal  family  of  England  is  not  de- 
scended from  any  single  line.  In  the  veins 
of  the  present  king  flows  the  blood  of  the 
old  Saxon  rulers  of  England,  and  of  the 
Stuarts  of  Scotland;  yet  there  is  also  the 
blood  of  the  first  Tudor,  who  was  far  from 
kingly,  while  the  first  monarch  from  whose 
reign  true  English  history  dates,  was  much 
kss  than  a  king  by  birth.  The  name  of  Will- 
iam the  Con(|Ucr(>r  has  a  magnificent  soinid. 
yet  he  was  not  even  leisMtiniate  in  his  birth, 
but  was  the  son  of  a  pretty  washerwoman, 
Arlette,  who  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a 
tanner.  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy  chanced 
to  see  the  girl  and  was  attracted  by  her 
beauty.  She  gave  to  him  the  only  son  he 
had,  and  upon  his  death  the  chief  men  of  the 
duchy  accepted  this  son  as  his  father's  heir. 

When  he  reached  manhood,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  savage  fighter,  merciless  to 
his  enemies,  and  consumed  by  a  vast  ambition. 
W^hen  he  was  only  twenty,  his  subjects  rose 
against  him,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  must 
be  driven  out,  to  fall  back  into  the  humble 
station  of  his  mother.  The  swiftness  of  his 
horse,  which  saved  his  life  when  his  enemies 
tried  to  seize  him,  gave  him  a  chance  upon 
which  hung  his  future  destinies  and  the 
destinies  of  England. 

Gathering  hastily  a  handful  of  mounted 
men,  he  attacked  the  rebel  forces  with  such 
fury  as  to  rout  them  and  to  leave  him  master 
of  the  duchy.  His  subsaiuent  career  and 
his  conquest  of  England  are  known  to  all. 
But  King  Edward  VIT  4o-day  is  king  at 
Windsor  and  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  because  this  son  of  a 
washerwoman  and  grandson  of  a  tanner  had, 
on  two  important  days,  good  fortune,  physi- 
cal power,  and  the  instinct  for  leadership. 
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THE    RECONSTRUCTED    SKELETON    OF    A   FORMER    RESIDENT    OF    THE    WESTERN   PART  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,   AS  THE  ANIMAL  LOOKED  WHEN  FEEDING  UPON  ANOTHER 
MONSTER  EIGHTY  FEET  LONG. 


A  DINOSAUR  8,000.000  YEARS  OLD. 


>  IGHT  million  years  ago,  as  the  scientists  t'lgiire  it,  although  it  may  have  been 
a  year  or  two  longer,  the  carnivorous  dinosaur  was  the  leading  citizen 
and  principal  inhabitant  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  Now 
his  bones  are  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  set.  and  there  are  no  sets  on 
the  market.  In  fact,  the  only  bunch  of  bones  of  this  description  that  is 
known  to  exist  is  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  where  it  was  recently  placed  through  the  generosity  of 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  president  of  the  museum. 

The  carnivorous  dinosaur — or  the  allosaurus,  to  use  his  real  name — was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  sprightly  animals  of  antiquity,  if  we  may  accept  as  true  the  state- 
ments of  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  made  his  past  a  deep  study.  When  in  the  full 
flush  of  maturity,  he  measured  thirty-four  feet  from  end  to  end,  and  his  appetite  was 
prodigious.  Nothing  but  fresh  meat  would  put  him  in  a  good  humor,  and  he  must  have 
lots  of  it. 

VVe  may  therefore  readily  beheve  that  the  allosaurus  constituted  a  great  menace  to 
the  life  and  limb  of  a  certain  ponderous,  slow-moving  animal  called  the  brontosaurus 
that  also  lived  out  in  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Wyoming.  The  "  bronto."  as  he 
was  called  for  short,  was  sometimes  seventy  or  eighty  feet  long,  and,  although  a  strict 
vegetarian,  was  never  good  at  a  foot-race.  Our  hero,  the  allosaurui*.  handicapped  as  he  was 
by  a  kangaroo  walk,  always  overtook  the  bronto  early  in  the  proceedings,  after  which  there 
was  invariably  a  hearty  repa.st,  the  slow-footer  being  it. 

Therefore,  when  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn,  of  the  museum,  set  about  it  to  mount 
the  gigantic  skeleton  that  was  found  near  Medicine  Bow,  Wyoming,  in  1897.  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  most  appropriate  attitude  in  which  to  show  the  allosaurus  would  be  as  he 
must  have  looked  when  dining  upon  the  brontosaurus.  The  pleasant  look  on  the  face  of 
the  allosaurus,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  is,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  skeleton  of  the  bronto  is  lying  at  his  feet.  The  gentleman 
seated  on  the  bronto's  spine,  however,  is  not  petrified.  He  is  the  photographer's  helper, 
and  is  "  sitting  in  "  to  give  hfe  to  the  picture. 

The  dinosaur  was  one  of  the  largest  animals  of  antiquity,  as  one  can  readily  believe 
after  seeing  the  foregoing  illustration. 
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MODERN    ROME'S  SPLENDORS. 


TUB  mOMUaiBNT  IH  MEMORY 
0»  VICTOR  EMMANUEL, 


A  THKXS  and  Rome  were  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  classical  world.  To-day 
SSti  /  \  /^^^   they  still  exist.  Init  with  a  difference  hetween  them  that  is  noticeable. 

— ^^^^  remains  of  ancient  Athens  stand  isolated  and  apart  in  solitary  beauty; 
^^SJtBKj^t^    while  the  new  Athens  is  a  brisk,  bright,  French-looking  city,  w^ith  cafes 

J^^^  and  theaters  and  pretty  buildings.    Xo  link  binds  the  old  and  the  new. 

Modern  Rome,  however,  has  grown  slowly  and  steadily  around  an- 
cient Rome  in  such  a  way  that  the  old  has  remained  an  integral  part  of 
the  new.     There  is  no  break  between  them,  jurt  as  there  is  no  break  in  their  history. 
From  the  time  when  a  few  cattle-thieves  under  Romulus  built  a  rude  stockade  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  down  to  the  i)re>ent  moment,  history  has  always  been  making  there. 

Most  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  the  gorgeousne^^^  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire. 
For  centuries,  ;ill  the  wealth  of  the  known  world  was  poured  into  the  lap  of  this  ([ueen 
among  cities.  Art  and  commerce  and  political  power  were  centered  there.  Every  land 
paid  tribute  to  the  capital  upon  the  Tiber.  The  c.iravans  of  the  ICast  brought  silks  and 
spices  and  precious  stones  fn>m  India  and  China.  Greece  sent  its  most  exquisite  marbles 
and  bronzes.  The  islands  of  the  sea,  even  as  far  off  as  distant  Britain,  flooded  the  im- 
perial treasury  with  gold  and  silver. 

So  vast  a  treasure-house  did  Rome  become  that  all  the  ravaging  and  plimdering  which 
it  suffered  throughout  the  Dark  .\ges  and  in  the  later  feudal  wars  between  kings  and 
nobles  and  popes,  failed  to  exhaust  its  opulence.  To-day  one  can  scarcely  scratch  the  soil 
without  coming  upon  some  bit  of  gold  c^r  silver  or  bronze  or  broken  marble,  to  tell  of 
the  teeming  riches  of  the  past.  Sometimes  the  foundations  of  a  modern  house  will  break 
through  the  apparently  solid  earth  below  and  reveal  the  presence  of  a  forgotten  storehouse 
or  of  an  unknown  sanctuary.  The  government  keeps  a  high  official  continually  employed 
in  collecting  and  classifying  the  choice  finds  which  are  being  made  almost  from  day  to  day. 

But  the  splendors  of  old  Rome  are  being  challenged  by  the  magnificence  of  tlie  new 
capital.  When  Victor  Knmianuel  in  1870  made  Italy  a  united  kingdom,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  from  northern  Italy  to  the  histc^ric  city  of  Romulus  and  the 
Caesars.  It  had  long  before  their  time  become  somewhat  shabby  from  neglect;  but  the 
Italians  in  their  patriotic  enthusiasm  re>olved  to  renew  its  early  splendors.  The  ancient 
monuments  and  arches  and  colunuis  were  carefully  preserved  and  rescued  from  the  debris 
of  centuries. 

Magnificent  boulevards  were  cut  through  the  labyrinth  of  crowded  lanes.  Xew  palaces 
arose.  Xew  gardens  were  beautified.  In  short,  Victor  ICmmanuel  resolved  to  do  for 
Rome  what  the  third  Xapoleon  had  done  for  Pari>.  The  undertaking  proved  to  be  a 
terrible  drain  upon  the  national  finances,  yet  Italian  pride  approved  the  lavish  outlay. 

After  the  death  of  Victor  F.mmanuel,  it  was  decided  to  rear  a  monument  to  him  as  the 
creator  of  nuxlern  Italy.    This  monument  will  be,  when  finished,  the  most  superb  of  all 
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the  structures  raised  since  Italy  became  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  the  hou>e  of  Savoy. 
It  was  designed  by  Count  Sacconi,  and  is  rapidly  rising.  The  second  illu>tratit>n  given 
here  shows  the  work  as  it  now  appears  in  process  of  completion.  Its  site  is  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  It  has  alread}'  cost  more  than  five  million  dollars,  and  it  is  still  not  more  than 
half  completed.  The  brick  core  and  the  base,  thai  are  seen  in  the  center  of  tlie  phot(>graph. 
arc  intended  for  the  statue  and  pedestal  of  Victor  I''mnianuel. 

The  first  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  the  model  a>  prepared  by  the  architect  him- 
self, and  shows  the  massive  pile  as  it  will  be  when  the  last  touch  shall  have  been  given  to  it. 
The  architect  died  three  years  ago:  but  three  disiingui>he(I  artists  arc  carrying  out  hi> 
designs  precisely  as  he  left  them.  It  will  be  one  of  the  mo^t  ornate  and  striking  buil(ling> 
in  the  world. 

Even  this  great  work  is  only  one  ("f  the  many  undertakings  wlrch  are  being  carrieil 
out  by  the  archeologists  with  the  aid  of  the  Italian  ^rt^^r^nneni     The  wonderful  I-oruni 


THE   MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF  VICTOR   EMMANUEL,   AS  IT  NOW  APPEARS.     THOUGH  THE 
WORK  IS  BUT  HALF  FINISflED.  MORE  THAN  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLAFS  HAVE  HF.KN  E.XPE.N'DED. 

which  was  the  very  heart  of  ancient  Rome  has  sprung  anew  from  the  rubbish  and  ruins 
that  kmg  overlaid  it.  Its  temples  and  treasuries  and  porticoes  and  arches  can  now  be 
clearly  seen,  just  as  they  stood  in  the  golden  epoch  of  Rome's  wonderful  history.  Tlir  dis 
tinguished  excavator.  Commendatore  Honi.  is  in  charge  <ii  this  work.  He  ha>  found 
twenty-three  distinct  strata,  each  one  of  them  being  laid  above  the  other  hke  floors,  and 
each  one  being  scattered  over  with  relics  of  the  pottery  and  other  remains  of  the  R(Mnans. 
.\I1  that  has  l>een  done  in  restoring  ancient  Rome  has  been  acconiplislu'd  in  little  more 
ilian  thirty  years. 

When  the  French  occupied  the  citv.  thev  e.xhumed  man\  artistic  works,  but  these 
they  carried  away  as  plunder.  Afterward,  the  r)uches>  of  Devonshire  obtained  permission 
to  have  excavations  made  more  scientilically.  Xow.  however,  the  whole  work  is  in  oliarj^t 
of  the  Italian  government;  and  everything  that  is  found  is  the  property  of  the  state  and 
g^jes  to  enrich  the  numerous  museums  in  Rcmie  to  which  students  of  art  from  all  over  the 
world  make  pilgrimages  every  year. 


6xpCrl€t1CC« — Not  a  blade  o(  gran  but  has  a  story  to  tell,  not  a  heart  but  has  its  romance,  not  a 
which  does  not  hide  a  secret  which  is  either  its  thorn  or  its  spur.     Everywhere  grief,  hope, 
comedy,  tragedy;  even  under  the  petrifaction  of  old  .age,  as  in  the  twisted  forms  of  fossils,  we  may 
ditcover  the  agitatioos  and  tortures  of  youth.  fienri-frtdtric  HmicL 
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WHEN  THE 
UNEXPECTED 
HAPPENED. 

BY  ROY  FARRELL  GREEN. 


/^NE  reads  in  all  the  papers, 

Told  in  either  verse  or  prose, 
Of  Dan  Cupid's  subtle  capers 

When  out  hunting  hearts  he  goes; 
And  we've  learned  there's  no  estopping 

Him  by  processes  of  law — 
But,  who'd  think  that  he'd  come  slopping 
Through  a  January  thaw> 
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course  one  has  good  reason 
To  expect  him  in  die  spring. 
For  'ris  Cupid*s  harvest  season 

When  the  mating  robins  sing ; 
But,  you'd  think  when  there'd  been  nipping 

Winds,  cold,  blustry  days  and  raw, 
He'd  be  housedl  Ml  sloppng,  sKpping, 
In  a  jmnaxy  thaw. 


^^IfW^  civ 


'^^AS  it  Dollys  thanks  that  tied  me? 

Was  it  roguish  glance  or  blush? 
When  she  deigned  to  walk  beside  me 

As  I  helped  her  o'er  the  slush 
Of  the  crossing.    Was  I  stupid 

In  that  I  no  danger  saw? — 
Well — who'd  think  to  look  for  Cupid 

In  a  January  thaw? 
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BY   PHILIP  R.  DILLON. 


A  MAN  WHO  SLEEPS  WITH  HIS  CLOTHES  ON  AND  RIDES 
THROUGH  CROWDED  STREETS  AT  FIFTY  MILES  AN  HOUR 
TO  PROTECT  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  PROPERTY. 


MIE  big  bell  at  Herald  Square 
had  sounded  eleven  o'clock. 
A  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women  in  dazzling 
Broadway  streamed  from 
the  theaters  and  eddied  up 
and  down,  a  mass  of  living,  laughing,  vary- 
ing colors  under  the  lights.  Vwo  thousand 
eciuipages,  horse  and  auto,  rolled  and 
jumped  and  backed  in  every  direction. 

"Clang!      Clang!      Clang!" — from  far 
down   Broadway   below  the   White  Lights. 
I'rom   out   of   the   darkness    screamed  the 
weird  crescendo  of  the  siren  whistle — 
"  Fire!  " 

— "Way!  Back  up!  (»et  out  o'  there!" 
— police  fiercely  threw  back  the  horses. 
Street-cars  .itoi)ped  jerkily.  The  jam  of 
vehicles  uidoosed  magically.  parte<l  to  left 
and  right,  leaving  a  clear  road  beside  the 
car-tracks. 

A  hundred  thousand  stopped  still  on 
the  pavements  with  staring  eyes,  breathless, 
silent. 

It  came  like  a  meteor,  the  two  big  search- 
lights focused  on  the  long  narrow  lane. 
They  saw  the  big  red  autom(»l)ile,  the  man 
at  the  wheel  bending  over  rigid.  Behind  him 
the  tense  dark  llgure.  the  tierce  set  jaw.  the 
white  cai) — going  fifty  miles  an  hour  through 
Broadway. 

"  Chief  Croker !  " 

Then    the     street-cars     moved  onward. 


horses  plunged  again,  drivers  yelled,  autos 
honked,  the  gay  mass  moved,  laughing  over 
the  comedian's  jokes,  whistling  the  tunes  of 
musical  comedies. 

The  Croker  auto  whizzed  through  a  short 
arc  at  Longacre  Square.  Westward  from 
Broadway  to  the  Hell's  Kitchen  district  it 
shot  a  mile  in  seventy  seconds.  A  great 
factory  and  a  block  of  teneinents  were  seeth- 
ing in  tire  and  smoke.  Engines,  ladder- 
trucks,  hose-carts  everywhere  and  the  roar 
(ii  pumping  engines  rising  above  the  crack- 
ling orgy  of  white  red  flames. 

A  flying  leap  and  Croker  was  out  of  the 
car  among  his  deputy  chiefs.  In  twenty 
seconds  they  had  reported  everything — how 
the  battle  waged.  The  factory  would  be 
lost.  The  tire  must  be  driven  back  from 
the  tenements. 

"That  tenement! — the  ground  and  base- 
ment—  what  is  it?"'  —  his  words  like  the 
cracking  of  rapid-fire  gmis. 

"  A  i)aint  shop  !  " 

*'  det  in  there!   Open  it  up! — run  a  line!  " 

llelmeted  men  ru>hed  to  obey.  They 
stopped,  [levitating.  Smoke  was  pouring 
from  the  basement  of  the  paint  shop.  The 
heat  from  the  factory  was  roasting.  An 
explosion  of  chemicals  was  imminent.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose. 

"  Go  on  !   Go  on  !  "  roared  the  chief. 

Still  they  hesitated. 

"Hell! — are  you  firemen?    Ci»me  on!'* — 
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be  wrenched  an  ax  from  the  nearest  man. 
\\  ith  tiger  spring  he  was  in  front  of  them. 
A  smash  of  his  ax  and  the  door  went 
back — "  Come  on  !  " — they  phmged  in  after 
him. 

A  thousand  white  faces  at  the  tenement 
windows  stared  at  the  small  black  npeninj^. 


away.  There  was  no  explosion.  I'he  tene- 
ment was  saved.  Crokier  raced  through  tin- 
debris  to  the  tenements  at  the  other  side  of 
the  factory. 

And  a  great  cheer  went  up.  Only  the  tiro- 
men  were  silent.  I'ircmen  do  not  cheer. 
Soldiers    following    Napoleon    across  the 


CHIEF  CROKKR   AT    Mn>NIGHT,    LlSTENINt;    TO  A   KEl'OKT   oK   A    FIKK   AT  lOlIKN- 
VILLE,    STATEN   ISLAND.      TllOl'GH    NINETEEN   MILES   AWAV,    IT  IS, 
NEVERTHELESS,  A   PART  OF  fiREATKU   NEW  YORK. 


Would  they  come  out  alive?  Would  there 
be  an  explosion? 

A  minute — tw«) — three — fcmr — five — were 
they  dead? 

Tliey  came  out,  staggering,  Croker  last 
Somt-  dropped  senseless;  three  were  carried 
b\    their   fellows.    Ambulances   took  them 


bridge  of  Lodi  cheered ;  and  >;iilors  who 
saw  the  white  l1ag^  on  the  Spanish  ships 
cheered:  but  never  a  cheer  from  the  men 
who  follow  Croker. 

I*!dward  V.  Croker  is  the  nephew  of  Rich 
ard  Croker  of  Tammany   Hall.     He  is  tlu- 
great  grandson  of  Thomas   hnmkliti.  chief 
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of  the  New  Ygrk  Fire  Department  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  was  born  in  Xevv  York 
forty-four  years  ago.  put  on  the  blue  shirt 
of  a  fireman  at  the  bottom  of  the  ranks 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  has  served  in 
every  rank  and  grade. 

In  1899  he  was  appointed  chief,  and  has 
since  commanded  the  army  of  firemen  ex- 
cepting a  short  time  in  1902  when  he  was 
removed  by  the  Seth  Low  reform  adminis- 
tration for  political  reasons.  He  was  rein- 
stated by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  New  York  State.  The  New 
York  Board  of  Underwriters  unanimously 
petitioned  for  him. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Croker 
you  may  ask  any  one  of  the  4.100.  officers 
and  men  who  wear  the  uniform — "  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  Croker?  " 

He  will  stare  at  you,  strangely,  helplessly, 
and  answer — "  He's  a  tircman !  " 

Is  the  answer  clear  enough?  They  are  not 
subtle  analysts,  nor  dialecticians,  these  men 
of  the  Fire  Department.  Their  life  is  the 
life  of  deeds.  Their  words  are  few.  And 
Croker  is  one  of  them — "a  fireman."  But 
that  is  like  saying  Washington  was  a  .soldier. 

The  Croker  personality  overspreads  and 
permeates  all  the  splendid  organization. 
The  Croker  spirit  is  in  every  engine-house, 
rides  to  every  tire.  The  people  thrill  and 
cry  out — "They  are  heroes  I"  The  crippled 
fireman,  even  the  dying  fireman  hears  only 
the  Croker  spirit — "  All  in  the  line  of  duty!  " 
— grim,  almost  merciless. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing,  this  Croker  per- 
sonality. Soldiers  and  sailors  have  gone  to 
death  for  a  commander  they  loved.  The 
New  York  fireman  dies  '*  In  the  line  of 
duty !  "  Croker  hurls  at  him  through 
clenched  teeth — *'  I  care  not  whether  you 
love  or  hate  me — be  a  fireman !  " 

On  October  i  of  last  year,  there  were 
4,049  uniformed  men  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Greater  New  York.  There  are  J25 
fire  companies,  each  in  a  separate  building, 
and  all  guarding  an  area  of  308  square  miles, 
the  largest  area  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
city  on  the  Western  Continent. 

The  chief  gets  $7,000  a  year.  The  fire- 
men in  the  ranks  begin  with  $800  a  year  and 
after  three  years'  service  get  $1,400  a  year. 
The  appropriation  to  run  the  department 
during  the  year  1907  was  $6,883,495. 

Department  headquarters  are  in  East 
Sixty-Seventh  Street,  Manhattan,  between 
Lexington  and  Third  Avenues.  Here  the 
chief  each  day  spends  the  hours  from  nine 
in  the  morning  to  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon— unless  called  from  his  desk  to  a  fire. 
Here  he  receives  and  examines  all  reports 
concerning  the  men  and  material  of  the  de- 
partment.    He   issues   all   orders  affecting 


the  personnel  of  the  force  and  all  recom- 
mendations to  the  commissioner  and  mayor. 

He  confers  with  the  commissioner  and 
attends  to  the  minutije  of  *ih11  regulations, 
supplies,  and  the  thousand  details  that 
vitally  affect  the  organization.  Here  he  is 
Chief  Croker  the  "  official,"  the  "  executive." 
The  amount  of  work  he  does  in  the  four 
hours  is  enormous.  Most  men  at  the  head 
of  a  large  private  organization  consider  they 
have  done  a  day's  work  when  they  spend  the 
hours  from  nine  to  one  as  Croker  does — 
and  some  of  them  get  $50,000  a  year  for  it. 

But  Croker's  day  has  only  begun  when 
he  leaves  headquarters.  He  spends  twenty 
minutes  at  lunch,  and  jumps  into  the  wagon 
or  auto.  He  visiis  each  of  the  225  engine 
houses  at  least  once  in  ten  days,  an  average 
of  twenty-two  each  day.  They  never  know 
when  he  is  coming  to  inspect  them.  He 
comes  to  them  as  the  lire  alarm  comes. 
He  criticizes.  Men  .shiver,  yet  are  fas- 
cinated. 

At  six  o'clock  he  has  linished  inspections 
— if  he  has  not  been  called  to  a  third  alann 
fire — and  the  auto  drops  him  at  the  Broad- 
way Central  Hotel,  in  lower  Broadway,  at 
the  edge  of  the  '*  wholesale  dry-goods  "  dis- 
trict, the  most  valuable  and  ri.skiest  district 
from  the  fire  insurance  standpoint,  in  the 
city,  or  in  all  the  W'estcrn  Hemisphere. 

For  .seven  years  Chief  Croker  has  had  a 
little  room  at  this  hotel  and  has  eaten  his 
breakfasts  and  dinners  there — when  the  bat- 
tle call  against  the  Red  Plague  had  not 
called  him.  He  spends  an  hour  at  dinner, 
sometimes  with  an  intimate  friend,  most 
often  alone:  for  he  is  a  silent,  solitary  man. 
His  room  is  near  the  dining-table,  and  in 
it  ii'  a  full  suit  of  night  fire-service  dress. 
A  si)ecial  telephone  wire  runs  from  the 
hotel  to  the  engine-house  in  Great  Jones 
Street,  between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery, 
a  short  distance. 

When  the  chief  is  sealed  at  table,  a 
special  man  of  the  hotel  staff  is  on  duty 
at  the  phone.  Guests  at  the  hotel,  stran- 
gers, sometimes  watch  the  silent  man  at 
the  table:  they  see  another  stride  to  him, 
note  the  whispered  word,  the  instantaneous 
movement:  a  few  seconds  later,  they  hear 
the  shriek  of  the  siren.  Some  one  explains 
— '*  That  was  Chief  Croker— he  was  called 
to  a  fire.    His  dinner  is  still  on  the  table." 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  chief  is  in  his  night 
quarters  in  the  Great  Jones  Street  engine- 
house.  Should  he  not  go  to  bed  at  once, 
after  the  strenuous  day?  Many  people  sug- 
gest this.  The  firemen  smile.  Croker  ift 
bed  at  eight?  His  night  watch  has  just 
begun.  He  never  lies  down  before  mid- 
night. Often,  he  does  not  enter  the  little 
bedroom  in  the  night  headquarters  for  fifty 
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(-HIEF    CROKER    LEAVING    THE     FIRE-HOUSE    IN    CiREAl     JONES    STKEEI     FOR    A   T(H  R  Oh 
INSPECTION.      WHEN  HE  IS  TRAVELING  FROM  PLACE  TO  PLA(  E,  HIS  MOVEMENTS 
ARE    RECORDED    AS    CAREFI  LLY    BY    TELEPHONE,    AS    A    TRAIN - 
DESPATCHER   RECORDS  THE   PROGRESS  OF  A  TRAIN." 


hours,  but  closes  his  eyes  a  kw  minuter,  at 
intervals,  seated  in  a  chair,  lying  on  boards, 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  be — in  the 
'*  hne  of  duty." 

TweKe  thousand  alarms  were  rung  in 
New  York  in  1906.  Of  these,  a  quarter 
were  turned  in  between  the  hours  of  mid- 
night and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning — an 
average  of  ten  each  night  of  the  year  after 
midnight.     Croker  hears  them  all. 

Frf)m  November  i  to  April  i,  he  is  on 
duly  every  instant,  day  and  night.  During 
the  live  winter  months,  he  sleeps  in  bed  an 
average  of  three  hours  in  each  twenty-four. 

Every  alarm  from  every  box  in  the  five 
Ik  •roughs  comes  to  the  chief.  .Day  or 
night,  at  headquarters  desk,  scouring  the 
city,  inspecting  engine-houses,  examining 
>ky-scrapers.  theaters,  reviewing  parades- 
he  is  in  touch  with  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone men  forever  on  duty  at  headquarter^. 
A  moment  before  he  leaves  an  engine-house 
an  assistant  reports  over  the  exclusive  tele- 
phone service  to  headquarters:  "  Chief  leav- 
ing for  No.  House,"  or  **  Chief  leaving 

for  ^fetropo1itan  Opcra-Housv  " 


Headquarters  follows  him  in  imagination 
each  block,  as  a  railr«)ad  irain-despatcher  fol 
lows  each  train  in  nioti<Mi  on  the  road.  lieatl- 
quarlers.  in  a  minute,  or  a  few  minutes,  gels 
the  next  report — "  Chief  arrived  at  No.  - — 
House."  The  longest  sireich  from  one 
engine-house  to  the  next  is  from  Jamaica. 
Long  Island,  to  Far  Rockaway.  a  distaiuc 
of  abt)ul  twelve  miles  ovir  the  swamp 
country  about  Jamaica  Bay.  Hea(hiuarters 
allows  him  a  maximum  of  thirty  minui<  s 
for  the  trip.  If  he  is  not  reported  within 
that  titne,  measures  are  taken  to  find  him. 
He  must  not  be  lost.  President  Roosevelt 
is  hardly  watched  In  the  secret -service  nun 
more  carefully. 

Can  he  hear  the  alarm  when  he  sleei)s' 
The  men  near  him  say  he  wakes  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  little  bell  a  few  feet  frr)m  his 
bed.  The  professors  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity say:  "  His  subliminal  consciousness  is 
wonderfully  near  his  objective  mind."  The 
firemen  merely  say:  *'  He  never  really 
sleeps." 

Manhattan,  the  smallest  of  the  borough^ 
in  area,  holds  the  irreatesi  ruH»uint  ofj  de- 
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*.tructiblc  property,  measured  by  the  fire  in- 
surance companies.  The  flower  of  the 
organization  is  massed  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan. 

The  Great  Jones  Street  house  is  the 
strategic  key.  It  is  near  the  center  of  the 
fire  insurance  "  congested  district.  This 
district  is  !)ounded  on  the  north  by  Four- 
teenth Street,  on  the  south  by  Chambers 


greater  amount  of  destructible  "propepty 
than  any  equal  area  on  earth.  And  here 
Croker  is  on  guard  at  night. 

From  Great  Jones  Street  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  city,  at  Yonkers,  the  dis- 
tance is  nineteen  miles.  To  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil,  the  north  point  of  Manhattan  Island, 
the  distance  is  sixteen  miles.  A  third  alarm 
from  Spuyten  Duyvil  rang  at  ten  o'clock 


A   SNAl'-SHOT    OF   THE  CHIEF  AT  THREE  O  CLOCK  IN   THE   MORNING,    AFTER   HIS  RETURN  FROM 
A  FIRE   IN   BROOKLYN.       DURING    FIVE  MONTHS  OF  THE   YEAR,    HE    IS  ON 
DUTY   EVERY    INSTANT,    DAY    AND  NKiHT. 


Street,  and  cxiciids  across  the  island  from 
the  Hudson  Kiwr  to  the  I^ast  River.  It  in- 
cludes the  great  \vhole>alc  districts  and  the 
marine  shippinj^  districts. 

The  Hoard  of  Underwriters  estimate  the 
value  of  de>>lruelil)le  property  in  Manhattan 
and  Hronx  at  $1,500,000,000.  On  this,  pre- 
miums amounting,  in  total,  to  $15,000,000 
are  paid  annually.  P*ive  hundred  million 
dollars'  \vt>nh  of  destructible  properly  is 
massed  in  the  "  congested  "  area  of  four 
s(|uare  miles.  Of  this  amount.  $250,000,000 
is  in  the  little  **  wholesale  dry-goods  " 
<listrict  within  these  boundaries — north. 
Bleecker  Street:  east,  Crosby  and  Kim 
Streets;  south,  Duane  Street;  west.  West 
Broadway. 

This  section  is  about  three-(|uarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.     The  insurance  men  say  it  holds  a 


one  night  last  August ;  the  chief  ran  the 
entire  distance  in  his  auto  in  about  twenty 
minutes. 

The  distance  to  Far  Rockaway.  to  the 
southeast,  the  farthest  point  in  the  city,  is 
twenty-eight  miles.  Cai)tain  John  Rush, 
the  chautTeur,  piloted  the  chief  there  in 
thirty-eight  minutes.  To  Tottenville,  on 
Staten  Island,  the  farthest  point  to  the 
southwest,  is  nineteen  miles — six  miles  of 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  by  water; 
the  chief  depends  much  on  the  telephone 
from  this  section. 

Distances  within  the  ''congested  "  district 
are  figured  in  seconds  of  time.  The  streets 
are  short,  narrow,  irregular.  The  chief 
answers  the  first  alarm  from  two  hundred 
and  tweiuy  boxes  in  tiiis  district.  He  may  be 
asleep  in  bed  when  the  alarm  sounds.  The 
maximum  of  time  he  allows/1iti>]^py^i^the 
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farthest  point  is  two  and  a  half  minutes. 
For  fires  in  the  *'  wholesale  dry-goods " 
district,  he  allows  one  minute  and  three- 
quarters. 

His  automobile  is  the  most  spectacular 
feature  of  the  department.  All  New  York 
knows  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  see  it 
daily,  and  say  gravely,  "  He  will  be  killed 
going  to  fires !  "  Yet,  that  auto  has  never 
injured  a  mortal  in  five  years — except  once, 
when  it  broke  the  chief's  leg  backing  away 
from  a  back  draft  shooting  a  volley  of 
sparks. 

I  saw  him  at  midnight  in  the  little 
•*  office "  in  Great  Jones  Street.  The 
**  office  "  was  fitted  up  as  simply  as  that  of  a 
naval  officer's  alx^ard  ship.  He  sat  tilted  back 
in  his  chair,  resting  in  his  favorite  attitude. 
I  thought,  "  Here  is  the  man  himself — the 
blue-shirted  fireman!  "  and  I  recalled  a  little 
story  firemen  tell  about  him — a  story  that  is 
characteristic  : 

A  warehouse  in  the  congested  district  was 
burning  at  night.  Croker  was  on  one  of 
the  upper  floors,  shouting  orders.  The  fire 
lanterns  gave  out  small  dull  lights  through 
the  black  smoke.  A  half  dozen  men,  carry- 
ing a  line  of  hose,  rushed  up.  They  did  not 
recognize  the  chief :  "  Get  out  o'  the  way ! 
Don't  stand  there  bellowing!  "  they  yelled. 
They  smashed  into  him,  rammed  him, 
knocked  him  flying  into  a  blazing  corner. 
They  rushed  on  into  the  very  mouth  of  the 
flames — but  one  man  dropped  out  to  rescue 
him.  Later,  he  said  to  one  of  his  deputies, 
•*  Who   were    those    fellows?"  "Number 

 Company,"    replied   the   deputy.  He 

clenched   his    fists,    and   burst   out — "  The 


devils!  With  a  hundred  such  behind  Uic, 
I'd  fight  all  New  York!  " 

I  said  to  him :  **  But  your  homo,  chief. 
Don't  you  ever  go  home?  " 

"  This  is  my  home,"  he  answered  low, 
and  I  marveled  at  the  softness  of  his  tone, 
for  I  had  heard  his  rough,  pitiless  voice  at 
fires  and  inspections. 

"  Your  wife  and  your  two  boys  and  your 
daughter — when  do  you  see  them?" 

He  smiled  a  little,  a  curiously  sweet  smile. 
"  In  summer-time-  An  iiour  or  so  each  day 
in  winter — if  I  get  time.  Sometimes  they 
come  here  to  see  me  a  little  while  at  night. 
My  boy  is  at  Annapolis.  He  is  eighteen. 
My  girl  is  twelve,  and  my  youngest  son  is 
ten." 

This  was  one  of  the  longest  speeches 
Edward  Croker  had  ever  made  about  him- 
self to  any  but  a  very  few  intimates. 

''When  do  you  get  your  relaxation?" 

'*  Going  to  fires." 

"  Fun? " 

"  More  fun  than  a  barrel  of  rattlesnakes." 
His  eyelids  drooped  half-way  and  his  jaw 
relaxed  a  little — it  was  his  way  of  laughing. 

**  But,"  I  said,  puzzled,  "  you  see  many 
dreadful  things  at  liros.  Is  it  pleasant  to  see 
them  ?  " 

The  jaw  stiffened.  "  ^'os.  a  fireman  sees 
many  tough  things.  It's  all  in  the  line  of 
duty." 

*'  I  suppose  your  ideal  fireman  looks  at 
it  that  way.  What  kind  of  man  is  your 
ideal  fireman?  " 

Again  that  fierce  jaw  and  merciless  voice. 
"He  is  born  a  fireman! — as  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  born.     He  obeys  orders.  He 


THE  GONG   AND  TICKER   IN   THE  GREAT   JONES   STREET    HOUSE.       EVERY  ALARM   TURNED  IN 
IN    THE    FIVE    BOROUGHS   OF    NEW    YORK    IS    SOUNDED    BY    THIS    GONG,    WHILE  THE 
TICKER  RECORDS  THE  TIME  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  FIRE.     BOTH  IN.STRUMENTS 

ARE   IN   CHIEF  CROKER'S   NIGHT   OFFICE,   A    FEW  FEET  FROM    HIS  MCDt  T 
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THK   SCRAP   HOOK— FIRS  r   SKC  TIOX. 


(  ERIIFICATK   OK   THE   APPOINTMENT   TO    THE  NK 
MKNT,    IN    1787.    OF    THOMAS  FRANKLIN. 

OF   CHIEF  (  KOKKK. 

(loos  not  a^k  why.  He  lU'vcr  lucds  U)  liavc 
an  order  repeated." 

"Have  you  such  men?" 

*'  Yes!  Their  whole  hves,  soul  and  body, 
are  in  the  department.  They  fear  to  leave 
tlie  enpfine-houses  to  ><o  around  the  corner 
for  something  to  eat.  They  are  afraid  they 
will  miss  a  fire  I  "  • 

He  got  up  with  the  swift,  graceful  move- 
ment that  fascinates  the  firemen.  He  began 
to  walk  about  the  room.  "  It's  dull  to- 
night," he  snapped. 

For  the  first  time  T   noted  his  splendid 


physique.  There  a  r  e 
many  giants  in  the  de- 
partment. Croker  does 
not  appear  big  in 
uniform.  Vet,  he  is 
five  feet  eleven  inches 
high,  and  weighs  one 
hundred  a  n  d  ninety 
pounds.  But  he  is 
what  they  call  *'  a  man 
of,  steel."  Mis  strength 
is  enormous.  His  en- 
durance amazes  even 
the  hardiest  of  the  fire- 
men. His  movements 
are  as  quick  and  light  as 
a  light-weight  sprinter's. 
He  moved  about  the 
room  like  a  caged  lion 
— yet.  he  had  been  up 
all  the  previous  night 
at  a  big  car-stable  lire. 

Thv  alarm  rang — he 
stopped,  a  look  in  his 
eyes  such  as  sailors 
have  who  look  far 
away  to  the  horizon. 

Ninety  -  Eighth 
Street   and    h'irst  Ave- 
nue," he  spoke  to  himself,  locating  the  firt. 
"  What  kind  of  a  neighborhood!^  " 
"  Tenement."' 

We  were  silent,  waiting  for  more.  It  did 
not  come. 

"Were  you  born  a  fireman?"  I  asked, 
only  to  see  an  emotion. 

"  Xo!  "  his  voice  vibrated  this  time.  "  I 
was  born  a  sailor! — the  big  seas — they  never 
get  too  big  for  me — I  love  them!  I  made 
a  mistake.  I  could  ha\e  commanded  a  ship 
— that  was  the  work  I  was  born  for — I 
know  it!  " 


W  YORK  FIRE  DEPAKT- 
AN  ANCE.STt)R 


THE    VASTNESS    OF    THE    DEPTHS    OF  SPACE. 


BY    CAMILLE  FLAMMARION. 


CAKING  the  earth  as  a  starting  point,  we  will  go  in  a  straight  line  to  any  point  oi  the  heavens. 
We  start.  At  the  end  oi  the  first  second,  traveling  as  we  are  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
we  have  already  gone  166,000  miles;  at  the  end  of  the  second,  372,000.  We  continue. 
Ten  seconds  -a  minute — ten  minutes  have  elapsed —  1 1 1 .600,000  miles  have  been  passed.  .  .  . 
Carried  on  widiout  popping  by  this  same  rapidity  of  186,000  miles  each  second,  let  us  penetrate  the 
expanse  in  a  straight  line  for  whole  years,  fifty  years,  even  a  century.  .  .  .  Where  are  we  ?  For 
a  long  time  we  have  gone  beyond  the  last  starry  regions  which  are  seen  from  the  earth.  No  mind 
is  capable  of  following  the  road  passed  over;  thousands  of  millions  joined  to  thousands  of  millions 
express  nothing  .  .  .  but  we  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  space.  We  are  no  nearer  a 
limit  than  if  we  had  remained  in  the  same  place. 
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DECORATED  BY  THE  KAISER. 


/'^TEER  a  rudderless  ship  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  it  it  hapiKii  to  he  a  (lernian 
-AC^JHO:  ^^^^»  ^  decoration  from  the  Kaiser  will  he  waiMn^ — at  any  rale,  ihnt  was 
y^^VRsZ  the  experience  of  Captain  Charles  Polack,  of  the  Xorlh  (jirnian  IJoyd 
H        |T*^   Steamship  Company,  who  was  recently  decorated  with  the  Third  Order 
:    of  the  Crown  by  Emperor  William. 
?Ti«f^  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grossc  left  liohokcn  l>ound  f«»r  liremen. 

I'ia  Plymouth  and  Cherbt)urg,  on  Tuesday.  October  jj.  and  shortly  after 
midnight  on  Friday  morning,  October  25.  when  off  the  Hanks  of  Newfoundland,  it  was 
found  that  the  big  steamship  did  not  respond  to  her  rudder.  Investigation  showe<l  that  in 
the  storm  of  that  night  and  morning  a  sea  had  carried  away  the  rudder  and  stern  frame. 

Captain  Polack  then  began  steering  with  his  propellers  and  preempt ly  rei>orted  the 
accident  by  wireless  to  the  Xew  York  office.  He  kept  in  almost  daily  connnunicaiion  for 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  miles  or  more  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy  and,  although 
he  encountered  rough  weather,  he  took  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  GrosNe  safe!}   to  port. 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  POLACK,  WHO,  IN  RECOGNITIO.N  OF  HIS  SKILL  A\P  1>\H1NG 
IN  STEERING  A  RUDDERLESS  SHIP  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC,  WAS  (.IVKN. 
BY  EMPEROR  WILLIAM,  THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  THE   (  KOWN. 

Frcm  a  thotograth  by  Ma^uus.  I/oldu  n.  Xnv  ^  ''^y^^^^^^  by  GOOglC 


BOSTON    PATRIOTS  GOINC,   OUT   TO   WKLCOME  (  APTAIN   HULL,  AFTER   HE   HAD   DISOBKYK.D  ORDERS  BV 
SAILING  AWAY  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ENGAGING  THE  GUERRIERE,  WHICH  HE  DESTROYED. 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  WHO  WON  GLORY 
BY  DISOBEYING  ORDERS. 

BY    JOHN    R.  SPEARS. 

A  LONG  LINE  OF  AMERICAN  SAILORS  WHO. 
TAKING  THEIR  LIVES  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY'S 
WELFARE   IN   THEIR   HANDS,   DEFIED  FATE. 


obeying 
question. 


seai'ariii^  men  know,  the 
one  lesson  tliat  is  most 
persistently  drilled  iiitr)  the 
youn^  sailor,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  places  a  foot  on 
deck.  i>  the  necessity  of 
orders  —  instantly     and  without 


In  no  ships  of  the  world  is  this  instant 
obedience  to  orders  considered  more  ini- 
pt)rtant  tlian  in  those  under  the  American 
ria^.  Indeed,  the  demand  that  every  sailor 
"  show  willing  " — act  as  if  eager  to  obey — 
has  made  many  a  FUiropean  sailor  whine 
about  Yankee  disciphne. 

"  Obey  orders,  if  it  break>i  owners,"  is  the 
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oldest  of  mottoes,  and  the  one  most  hon- 
ored among  American  seaman,  whether  in 
the  merchant  or  naval  service. 

And  yet,  remarkable  as  it  must  seem  to 
all  who  learn  the  facts  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  the  most  famous  officers  of  the 
American  navy  made  their  reputations  by 
a  violation  of  orders,  and  the  story  of  the 
work  they  thus  accomplished  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  every  one  interested  in 
the  sea. 

Disobedience  That  Won  a  Battle. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  story  of  Captain 
Isaac  Hull  and  the  old  frigate  Constitu- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Constitution  was  lying  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. Under  the  policy  of  President 
Madison,  the  naval  ships  of  the  country 
were  to  be  kept  in  safety  behind  the  guns 
of  the  harbor  forts,  while  the  American 
militia  were  to  conquer  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  by  sweeping  the  British  out  of  Canada. 

But  Captain  William  Bainbridge  and 
Captain  Charles  Stewart  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  hearty  remonstrances  (by  their 
commanding  presence,  as  well),  they  stif- 
fened his  limp  backbone,  until  he  agreed 
that  the  naval  men  should  have  a  chance  10 
show  what  they  could  do. 

Under  this  permission,  the  Constitution 
sailed,  on  July  12,  bound  for  New  York, 
where  she  was  to  join  a  squadron  fitting 
out  under  Commander  Rodgers.  Reaching 
up  the  coast,  she  arrived  off  Barnegat  on 
July  17,  and  then,  when  just  a  little  south 
of  the  groundh  over  which  so  many  yachts 
have  raced  for  the  America's  cup,  she  met 
a  squadron  of  four  British  war-ships,  while 
a  fifth  (the  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  James 
T^ichard  Dacres )  joined  the  four  a  little 
later. 

As  one  of  these  .ships  was  a  sixty-four- 
gun  line-of-battle  ship,  and  the  others  were 
frigates,  any  one  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  match  for  the  American  ship.  Captain 
Hull  headed  away.  The  breeze  was  light, 
and  at  times  it  faded  to  a  dead  calm.  The 
British  were  able  to  creep  up  within  two 
miles  of  the  Constitution.  But,  by  coaxing 
as  no  other  ship  had  ever  been  coaxed  be- 
fore, and  by  towing  and  kedging,  Hull  kept 
her  traveling  until,  on  the  19th,  a  friendly 
squall  from  the  Jersey  sands  came  to  fill 
his  sails  and  whoop  the  old  ship  away  at 
"  eleven  knots  on  a  bowline." 

It  was  a  close  call;  rarely  has  a  ship  es- 
caped from  an  overwhelming  enemy  by  such 
a  narrow  margin,  and  Hull  knew  well  that 
when  his  report  of  the  race  reached  Wash- 
ington, he  would  be  ordered  to  remain  in 
port.  Accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, to   which   port  he  had  headed  after 


losing  the  British,  he  anchored  in  the  outer 
harbor,  and  then  made  haste  to  take  in  such 
supplies  as  he  absolutely  needed  for  an- 
other cruise;  for  he  had  determined  to  sail 
without  orders. 

To  leave  port  without  orders  was  a  de- 
liberate violation  of  standing  regulations. 
Captain  Hull  knew  very  well  that  if  he 
•should  lose  his  ship  under  such  circum- 
stances— especially  when  orders  to  remain 
in  port  were  on  the  way — he  was  likely  to 
be  shot.  But  for  years  he  had  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  honor 
of  the  flag,  and  he  would  take  every  risk — 
even  the  risk  of  lasting  disgrace,  with  death 
— rather  than  remain  in  idleness. 

.Xccordingly.  on  .August  2,  the  Constitu- 
tion sailed  away,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  .\ugust  19,  1812,  she  fell  in. 
with  the  British  frigate  (luerriere,  one  of 
the  squadron  that  had  chased  her  from  the 
Jersey  beach. 

How  the  Constitution  reached  down 
wind  until  within  short  range  and  then  shot 
the  enemy  to  pieces,  need  not  be  told  here. 
The  Guerriere  was  so  badly  damaged  that 
Captain  Hull  thought  it  not  worth  the  risk 
of  repairing  her  to  take  her  to  port,  and 
she  was  burned. 

It  was  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  war, 
and  the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of  naval 
victories.  Hull  had  slipped  away  during 
•*  the  awful  stillness  of  a  New  England  Sab- 
bath " ;  he  returned  with  Hags  tlying  from 
every  mast  and  yard,  and  the  patriots  of 
Boston  (locked  to  the  water's  edge  with 
shouts  of  triumph  that  were  echoed  to,  in 
the  farthest  *'  chopping "  of  the  .'Xmerican 
frontier.  The  honor  and  the  life  of  the 
.\merican  navy  were  risked  in  the  battle. 

Kvery  victory  won  at  sea  during  that  war 
hinged  on  the  result,  for  if  the  Constitution 
had  been  defeated,  no  other  .American  ships 
would  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  sea. 

Farragut  Knew  When  to  Disobey. 

The  fact  that  Rodgers  was  at  the  moment 
on  a  fruitless  crui>e  across  the  .Atlantic 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's victory.  By  deliberate  disobedience, 
Hull  got  his  opportunity,  and  won  a  vic- 
tory that  saved  the  navy  and  the  nation. 
For  it  was  the  work  oi  the  navy,  not  of  the 
army,  that  won  glory  for  the  old  flag  in  that 
war. 

Brief  consideration  is  needed  to  show  that 
in  the  long  list  of  naval  ofticers  who  have 
served  the  country  well,  none  stands  higher 
than — indeed,  not  one  has  earned  (juite  as 
good  a  natne  as — David  (jlasgow  Farragut, 
our  first  admiral.  With  untlagging  interest, 
the  people  of  the  nation  read  again  and 
again  the  story  of  his  life. 
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During  the  long  years  while  he  waited 
for  opportunity,  he  gave  his  time  to  the 
study  of  his  profession,  and  when  he  wa> 
at  iast  called  to  action,  he  was  able  to  an- 
swer "  ready  "  as  few  men  have  been  able 
to  do,  either  before  or  since  his  day. 

As  the  reader  remembers,  the  Union  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans  during  the 
Civil  War  was  planned  late  in  i8()i.  and  on 
January  g,  i8()j,  h'arragut  was  placed  in 
command.  The  orders  from  the  Depart- 
ment (dated  January  20)  under  which  Far- 
ragut  was  It)  operate  contained  the  follow- 
ing words: 

•■  When  yon  are  completely  ready,  you 
will  collect  sucli  vessels  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  blockade  and  proceed  up  the  Mis- 


nine  were  old-fashionv'd  twenty-four-pound- 
the  kind  of  gim  that  was  in  fav<ir  dur- 


"  AFTER  vol'.  PILOT,"  SAID  COMMANDER  C  RAVKN  AS  THE 
CREW  OF  THE  TORPEDOED  TECrMSEH    WERE  ESCAPING. 

CRAVEN    WAS  DROWNED.  BCT    HIS    NAME   IS  HONORED. 

THOl  Cill  UlS  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  ORDERS  (  OST  HIS  SHIP. 


sissippi  River  and  reduce  the  defenses  which 
guard  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans." 

This  done,  he  was  to  go  on  up  the  river 
and  take  possession  of  Xew  Orleans. 

With  the  Hartford  as  his  flagship,  Farra- 
gut  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  i8()j,  and  on  the  Jist  he  reached 
Ship  Island,  the  rendezvous  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  his  fleet  was  to  assemble. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  pas.ses  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and.  alter  an  amount  of  labor  that 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated,  he  trans- 
ported his  ships  across  the  bar.  and  on 
April  18  he  had  them  in  a  place  below  l-ort^ 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  that  commanded 
the  ri\er  at  a  bend  formed  about  thirty 
miles  above  the  head  of  the  passes. 

It  is  important  to  nt>te  here  that  the  fleet 
nntler  I'arragut  included  seventeen  steamers 
carrying  one  hundred  and  tifty-four  efl'eci- 
i\e  guns.     In   the   Confederate   forts  were 
mounted  one  hundred  and  nine  guns,  any 
one    of    which    was    i)owerfuI    enough  to 
;  j5i)L';  ce  the  wooden  walls  of  Farragut's  ships 
at  the  short   range  afforded  by  the  river, 
veil  though  iifty-six  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ini 

j.ing  the  \\  ar  of  iSi  j. 

Moreover,  the  Confederates  had  an  iron- 
clad floating  battery  moored  at  Fort  St. 
Philip,  a  flotilla  of  seven  iron-beaked  rams, 
each  supposed  to  be  able  to  sink  anything 
afloat,  and  a  number  of  converte<l  mer- 
chantmen, be-Nides  a  great  mass  of  flat-boats 
piled  high  with  Ciimbustibles.  to  be  used  as 
\  rtre-rafts. 

ICven  that  was  not  all,  for  at  Fort  Jack- 
son a  boom,  consisting  of  timber  crib-work 
and  a  number  of  schooner-hulks  well  an- 
l^chored.  had  been  stretched  across  the  river, 
and    the    Confederates    confidently  be- 
lieved, as  many  I'nion  ofticers  did.  that 
h^irragiu's  ship>  \\(»ul(l  be  unable  to  break 
throngh  it. 

In  fact,  foreseeing  a  des])erate  resist- 
ance at  the  two  forts  on  the  river-banks, 
the  authorities  at  Washington  had  added 
to  Farragnt's  fleet  a  flotilla  of  twenty 
mortar-boats,  with  si\  gunboats  fitted  to 
serve  them  as  tugs. 

On   April    i8ih.   the   range  having 
been  accurately  calculated,  the  mortars 
V    opened  on  the  fort,  tiring  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  shells 
every  four  hours. 

The  mortars  were  aimed  with  as- 
tonishing accurac> ,  and  thousands  of 
the  shells  struck  within  the  fort  at 
which  they  were  aimed,  but  after  the 
tiring  had  been  continued  for  two 
da>  s.  it  became  ap])arem  that  the  mor- 
tars were  not  able  to  do  the  work. 
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THE    CONSTITUTION    FIRING    THE    FIRST  GUN    IN    THE  BATTLE 
WITH   THE  BRITISH   SHIP  GUERRIERE,  DURING  THE  WAR 
OF  lSl2.     IF  CAPTAIN  HULL  HAD  BEEN  DEFEATED, 
HE    WOULD    HAVE    BEEN  COURTMARTIALED 
FOR  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  ORDERS. 


A  most  critical  moment  had  arrived  in 
the  Hfe  of  our  greatest  naval  commander. 
He  was  under  orders  to  reduce  the  de- 
fenses," and  yet  the  means  4)rovided  for 
that  work  had  proved  to  be  ineffective. 
But  when  failure  was  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  real  greatness  of  the  man  came 
forth.  For,  ignoring — literally  disobeying — 
the  order  to  *"  reduce  the  defenses,"  Farra- 
gut  determined  to  dash  up  the  river,  break 
through  the  barrier,  and  steam  on  until  the 
undefended  Southern  metropolis  was  under 
his  guns. 

The  two  gunboats  Itasca,  Captain  C.  H. 
B.  Caldwell,  and  Pinola,  Captain  Pierce 
Crosby,  were  sent  up  the  river  that  night 
(April  20)  to  make  an  opening,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  Farragut  and  his 
ships  made  the  run  with  complete  success. 

For  this  work,  though  it  was  done 
against  the  letter  of  his  written  orders,  Con- 
gress created  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the 
American  navy,  and  Farragut  was  com- 
missioned as  the  first  of  that  rank. 

Passing  by  other  stories  of  that  kind 
which  might  be  told,  we  may  now  consider 
the  facts  in  a  case  where  disobedience  cost 
one   captain   his   life.     Early   in  August, 


1864.  Farragut  was  lying  off  Mobile,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  certain  monitors  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  to  take  a  fleet  into 
Mobile  Bay.  The  last  of  these  to  arrive 
was  the  Tecumseh,  Captain  T.  A.  M.  Cra- 
ven, which  reached  the  rendezvous  on 
August  4.  To  his  Heet,  including,  of 
course,  the  Tecumseh,  which  was  to  steam 
into  the  bay  aliead  of  all.  Farragut  issued 
orders  in  which  ho  called  attention  to  a  red 
buoy  which  was  in  the  cliannel  just  oppo- 
site Fort  Morgan,  which  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  entrance  to  tlie  bay. 

Between  this  buoy  and  the  fort  was  a  nar- 
row but  deep  and  unobstructed  water-way 
that  had  been  left  for  the  use  of  blockade- 
runners.  West  of  the  red  buoy,  the  chan- 
nel was  filled  with  three  lines  of  floating 
torpedoes. 

The  orders  said  explicitly  that  all  ships 
were  to  pass  in  between  the  red  buoy  and 
the  fort.  The  order  was  not  explained — 
such  orders  rarely  have  been — but  it  is  not 
dilTicult  to  understand  that  Farragut  wislied, 
first  of  all,  to  avoid  the  torpedoes,  and  that, 
for  a  second  reason,  he  was  anxious  to  get 
as  close  to  the  fort  as  the  water  would 
permit. 
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The  next  morning  (August  5.  1S64).  the 
fleet  steamed  in.  with  Craven  and  his  Te- 
cumsch  in  the  lead.  As  the  ships  drew 
near,  a  Confederate  iron-clad,  the  Tennes- 
see, steamed  out  from  the  shelter  of  the 
fort  and  stopped  just  to  the  west  of  the 


He  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  but  Farra- 
gut.  in  relating  the  facts  of  the  battle,  de- 
scribed him  as  the  hero  that  he  was,  and  to 
this  day  he  is  honored  among  the  men  of 
the  sea  as  few  others  have  been. 

From   one  point  of  view,  the  assertion 
that  men  have 
^    bet  11.  and  ought 
lo  be,  honored 
tnr  disobeying 
orders,  is  revo- 
lution a  r  y 
and  vvell- 
nigh  de- 


THB   MONITOR    T«l%MliKH.    Tt)RPKIH)KD    AND  SlNKlNi.. 
AFTBK  C'APTAIN  CRAVKN  S  EAGERNESS  TO  CRT  NlO 
BATTLB    HAD    CAUSED    Hllf   TO   UiNORE  THE 
ORDER  OP  HIS  SUPERIOR  OFFICER, 


channel  and  on  the  north  tide  of  the  lines 

of  the  torpedf>es. 

A^-  Cra\eit  saw  this  maneuver,  tlir  tiplill 
of  a  gallant  soul  going  into  battle  mastered 
his  caution.    Turning  to  his  pilot,  he  said : 

'  It  is  impossible  that  the  admiral  means 
Us  to  go  inside  that  buoy:  I  cannot  turn 
my  ship." 

He  was  arguing  with  himself  rather  than 
with  the  pilot — seeking  an  excuse  to  dis- 
obey his  orders  in  order  that  he  might 
sooner  get  into  combat  with  the  enemy, 
and  finding  the  excuse  which  he  sought. 

Turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  he  said. 

Starboard  I  "  And  as  the  man  turned  the 
wheel,  the  Tecumseh  left  the  ordered  course 
and  headed  across  the  torpedo  line,  toward 
the  Tenne.s.sce.  A  moment  later,  she  struck 
and  exploded  a  torpedo.  The  explosion 
rocked  her  violently  from  side  to  side,  and 
then,  with  her  bow  plunging  under  the  water 
and  her  stern  rising  until  her  screw  was 
seen   revolving  in   the  air.  she  sank  from 


Craven  and  his  pilot,  in  trying  to  leave 
the  pilot-house,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der leading  to  the  open  air.  Craven  stepped 
back,  and  said: 

*'  After  you.  pilot." 

The  pilot  climbed  up  and  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  these  last  moments  in  the  pilot- 
house of  the  Tecumseh.  but  there  was  no 
"  after  "  for  Craven. 


structive  (»f  all  discipline,  but  that  is  the 
view  of  the  martifiet  onl\.  As  the  lighting 
men  of  the  nav>  (and  of  the  army  as  well) 
see  the  matter.  ever>  ofHcer  having  an  in- 
dependent command  carries  continually,  no 
matter  what  his  innnediate  orders  may  be. 
un  underlying  imperative  order  which  says: 

•*  The  country  demands  that  you  beat  the 
enemy.  On  your  own  responsibility,  and 
at  your  i)eril,  you  may  violate  the  orders 
in  hand  if  by  so  doing  you  can  succeed." 

It  is  a  most  impressive  fact,  plainly  mani- 
fest in  the  history  of  the  American  navy, 
that  othcers  have  been  di.sgraced  through  a 
too  careful  adherence  to  the  orders  in  hand, 
while  a  Craven,  who  lost  his  life  through 
disobeying  orders,  i.s  yet  held  in  high  honor 
because  his  disobedience  was  due  to  his 
eager  desire  to  force  the  fighting. 

The  philosophy  of  the  whole  matter  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  made  by 
(/eneral  Grant  to  an  officer  who  had  dis- 
obeyed orders:  "  If  you  had  obeyed  the 
<irders  I  gave  you,  you  would  have  deserved 
to  have  been  shot."  Changed  circumstan- 
ces had  made  the  orders  unv-^  j 
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UP 

IN  THE  CLOUDS; 

DOWN 
IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

BY  W.   W.  AUSTIN, 
One  of  the  men  in  the  basket. 

A  STORY  OF  BALLOONING  IN  THE  OLD 
DAYS  WHEN  SHEER  DARING  TOOK 
THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE,   AND  LUCK 
HELPED  SAVE  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS FROM  DEATH. 

/  1  vHIRTY-FOUR  years  ago  the 


science  of  aeronautics  was 
not  so  far  advanced  as  it  is 
now.  Nor  was  the  world 
so  agitated  over  the  sub- 
ject of  navigating  the  air, 


though  there  were  *'  balloonists"  in  plenty, 
always  ready  to  risk  their  lives  and  pocket 
what  money  they  could  in  the  way  of  recom- 
pense. 

The  balloon  at  that  time  was  simply  a  bag 
of  gas,  capable  of  rising  into  the  ether, 
and  carrying  with  it  a  reasonable  load.  But, 
once  alK)ve  the  ground,  it  was  forced  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  cur- 
rent of  air,  so  that  the  time  and  place  of  its 
descent  was  left  largely  to  chance. 

While  there  was  no  method  of  steering 
the  balloon  in  the  early  seventies,  investi- 
gators were  advancing  various  theories, 
which  were  intended  to  give  confidence  in 
the  safely  of  aerial  voyages.  The  most 
popular  of  these  theories  was  that,  at  a 
certain  altitude,  a  steady  current  of  air 
would  l)e  encountered,  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  waft  the  balloon  in  a  certain 
direction. 

Professor  John  Wise,  of  Philadelphia,  in- 
sisted that  in  the  upi>er  altitudes  there  was 
an  eastern  current,  which,  once  attained, 
could  be  relied  on  to  flow  steadily  to  the 
cast,  carrying  the  balloon  with  it  for  an 
indefinite  period.    In  July,  1859,  he  had  made 

Editor's  Note— Mr.  Austin,  the  author  of  this 
article,  who,  with  another  newspaper  reporter,  made 
the  daring  balloon  ascension  that  he  describes,  is  still 
living,  and  is  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 


OUT   WENT    THE    REMAINING    BAGS.   BUT  THE 
CELERITY   OF  THE   DOWNWARD  FLIGHT  WAS 
SCARCELY    AFFECTED.       OVERCOATS  FOL- 
LOWED,   AND    THEN    THE  SODA-WATER 
WAS  SACRIFICED  TO  THE  WAVES. 
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an  ascension  from  St.  Louis,  and  had  landed 
in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  after  a 
passage  covering  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  an  air  line,  and  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  according  to  map  measurements. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  "  eastern  current  " 


WK  STEPPED  INTO  THE  BASKET,   HAND  IN  HAND,   LIKE  THE  HEROES 
OF  A  MELODRAMA,  AND  TURNING  TO  THE  VAST  THRONG 
OF   SPECTATORS,   BOWED  SOLEMNLY. 


would  propel  a  balloon  around  the  world, 
but  he  was  quite  certain  that  it  would  waft 
the  air-ship  from  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope, and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. 

He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  proprietors 
of  the  Daily  Graphic, 
the  first  daily  newspaper 
in  New  York  to  publish 
illustrated  editions,  of 
the  validity  of  his 
theory,  and  they  under- 
took to  build  a  balloon 
to  make  a  trial-trip  to 
Europe,  or  as  far  as  it 
could  be  induced  to  go 
in  that  direction.  I  was 
one  of  the  candidates 
for  appointment  to  ac- 
company the  professor 
on  this  trip,  as  rcpre- 
s  e  n  t  a  t  i  V  e  of  the 
Graphic.  Before  the 
Graphic's  balloon  start- 
ed, however,  Charles 
dc  Young,  proprietor 
of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  came  to  New 
York,  in  search  of 
metropolitan  reporters 
for  the  staff  of  his 
paper,  and  1  returned 
with  him  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

As  luck  would  have 
it,  however,  in  October, 
1873,  the  proprietor  of 
Woodward's  Gardens  in 
San  Francisco  an- 
nounced that  on  Satur- 
day, October  18,  a  bal- 
loon ascension  would 
be  made  by  a  mys- 
t  e  r  i  o  u  s  "  Professor  " 
Duret.  I  had  no  soon- 
er read  the  announce- 
ment than  I  saw  my 
way  for  creating  a 
genuine  sensation  in 
the  city  by  taking  the 
trip  myself.  I  con- 
sulted Mr.  de  Young, 
who  heartily  approved 
my  plans,  and  then 
made  application  for 
permission  to  join  Pro- 
fessor Duret  in  his 
riight  to  the  skies.  My 
request  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  any 
other  reporter  making 
a  similar  request  sliould 
be  allowed  to  go  along. 
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I  had  never  made  an  ascension,  although 
in  proffering  ray  request  to  the  manager 
of  the  gardens  I  had  assured  him  that  I 
was  no  novice  in  the  business.  He  had 
accepted  my  assurance,  and  it  was  probably 
because  of  this  that  he  subsequently  agreed 
lo  the  arrangements  under  which  the  balloon 
was  cast  adrift. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October  I  was  at  the 
gardens,  ready  to  start  on  tny  aerial  trip. 
The  ascension  had  been  fixed  for  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  big  bag  of 
the  balloon  lay  stretched  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  the  gas  was  just  beginning  to  flow  into 
it.  Its  capacity  was  forty-five  thousand  cubic 
feet,  and  it  would  require  several  hours  to 
fill  it.  The  spectators  had  not  yet  begun 
to  assemble,  but  there  was  I  giving  wise 
suggestions  to  the  manager,  as  if  I  had 
passed  my  life  in  the  manipulation  of  air- 
ships. That  I  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
alarmed  at  the  venture  before  me,  I  will  not 
admit;  but  that  a  slight  feeling  of  awe 
oppressed  me  at  times,  as  I  saw  the  big 
bag  slowly  expand  under  the  influence  of 
the  inpouring  gas,   is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  filling  of  the  big  bag  went  on,  and 
the  people  began  to  arrive.  Along  with 
the  crowd  came  the  reporters  of  the  differ- 
ent papers.  There  was,  at  this  time,  great 
rivalry  among  the  newspapers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, especially  between  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Co//,  the  two  leading  morning  sheets, 
which  were  bitter  enemies,  and  always  striv- 
ing to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
securing  "  beats." 

The  representative  of  the  Call  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Edwin  H.  Clough,  as  fine  a 
young  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  and  one  of 
the  brightest  and  bravest  of  reporters.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  I  was  to  make 
the  ascension  with  the  aeronaut,  he  asked 
the  manager  to  allow  him  to  go. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  Professor  " 
Duret,  the  alleged  aeronaut,  had  not  put 
in  an  appearance.  Here  was  a  situation ;  the 
balloon  was  there,  ready  for  its  flight;  the 
crowd  was  there  to  give  it  a  rousing  send- 
off;  the  reporters  were  there  to  chronicle 
its  flight ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  monster. 

In  this  emergency  a  reckless  idea  entered 
my  head.  Here  was  a  chance  to  cover  the 
Chronicle  with  glory,  and  to  establish  for 
myself  a  new  reputation  as  a  resourceful 
reporter.  I  did  not  stop  to  meditate  on  this 
idea,  but,  stepping  up  to  the  embarrassed 
manager,  I  unblushingly  offered  to  take  the 
balbon  up  myself.  The  manager  staggered 
backward  as  I  made  the  offer,  gazing  at  me 
with  astonishment  pictured  in  his  face. 

But,  my  boy,"  he  finally  gasped,  "  can 
you  trust  yourself?'* 


w.  \v.  AIM  IN,    xriiiiiR    u;"    I  1 1 ' : :  A  u  .\  i  '  ■-■  h 
WHO,    WHEN    A    YOUNG    MAM,    MADE.'  ^IJH 
ANOTHER    SAN     FRANCISCO     REPORTER,  A 
PERILOUS  TRIP  TO  THE  CLOUDS.  THOUGH 
NEITHER    OF    THEM    KNEW    HOW  TO 
MANAGE  A  BALLOON. 

J'roM  a  thotogrrath  by  Bradi  'y  6-^  Kuio/sou. 
San  Francisco. 

"Why  not?"  I  replied.  "This  is  not  my 
first  trip  in  a  balloon." 

Candor  forces  me  to  admit  now  that  this 
statement  was  not  strictly  correct.  1  had 
witnessed  many  balloon  ascensions,  but  my 
only  real  personal  experience  with  air-ships 
was  in  captive  balloons  in  New  York  City. 
All  that  I  really  knew  about  ballof)ns  was, 
that  by  pulling  the  valve-rope  the  gas  would 
be  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  balloon  would 
sink  to  the  ground. 

That  was  quite  enough  for  me.  How  I 
was  to  make  the  landing,  when  the  balloon 
had  descended,  or  how  I  was  to  manage  it 
in  the  upper  air,  did  not  concern  me.  I  had 
read  much  of  the  so-called  '*  eastern  cur- 
rent," and  T  relied  faithfully  on  this  to  pre- 
vent the  balloon  from  drifting  out  to  the 
ocean,  which  was  to  the  west  of  the  city. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  balloon  should  be  entrusted  to  my 
charge.  Clough  was  somewhat  startled  at 
the  notion,  but  he  clenched  his  lips,  and  said 
not  a  word  in  protest.  His  rcportorial 
spirit  forced  him  to  act  against  his  better 
judgment,  and  accompany  me  on  this  weird 
expedition.     We   stepped   into   the  basket, 
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hand  in  hand,  like  the  heroes  of  a  melo- 
drama, and,  turning  to  the  vast  throng  of 
spectators,  bowed  solemnly,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  hearty  cheers  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  not  one  of  whom,  probably, 
at  the  time,  knew  the  foolhardy  nature  of 
the  venture  which  they  were  applauding. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  after  four  o'clock 
the  air-ship  swung  away  from  its  moorings. 
I  stood  by  the  valve-rope,  swelling  with  self- 
conscious  importance,  and  Qough  had 
charge  of  two  sand-bags,  which  were  the 
most  important  consideration  at  that  mo- 
ment. It  was  a  beautiful  day.  and  not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  blue  vault  above,  toward 
which  we  were  pointed.  The  last  words  we 
distinctly  heard  were  from  the  manager, 
who  shouted :  "  Boys,  the  day  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  you  ought  to  make  a  splendid  voyage." 

And  then  we  sailed  away  for  the  clouds, 
and  the  famous  eastern  current. 

Up  in  the  Air  Like  a  Shot 

The  sim  was  shining  on  the  dusty  streets 
of  San  Francisco  with  an  almost  sweltering 
heat,  but  the  moment  the  balloon  was  re- 
leased from  earth  a  cool  breeze  began  to 
sweep  tlirough  the  nettings,  which  was 
bracing  and  refreshing.  Clough  had  cast 
loose  the  rope  which  held  the  balloon  to  the 
earth.  The  big  bag  shot  rapidly  upward. 
Above  and  around  stretched  a  bluish  haze. 
In  two  minutes  San  Francisco  and  its  houses 
and  its  citizens  looked  like  a  miniature 
panorama  in  the  far  distance.  Market 
Street  was  clearly  defined,  and  the  other 
streets  seemed,  from  the  tremendous  height, 
to  intersect  it  at  almost  right  angles.  The 
people  looked  like  the  Lilliputians  of  Gulli- 
ver, and  the  houses  were  as  toy-houses  for 
children. 

Far  away  to  the  right  spread  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay — to  the  balloonists  a  mere  sheet 
of  burnished  silver.  Beyond  were  the  moun- 
tains, grand  in  their  solemnity,  but  appear- 
ing Hke  so  many  little  hills.  To  the  left  was 
what  seemed  to  be  a  deep  mist.  The  com- 
pass showed  it  to  be  directly  in  the  west, 
and  we  assumed  that  this  must  represent 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  balloon  was  drifting  rapidly  toward 
the  west,  and  T  maintained  my  place  at  the 
valve-rope,  ready  to  pull  it  at  any  moment. 
But  suddenly,  as  the  balloon  rose  still  high- 
er, the  wind  of  the  upper  air  changed  in 
direction,  and  the  air-ship  began  to  travel 
rapidly  toward  the  east.  Over  the  busy 
city,  in  which  thousands  were  gazing  on  the 
puny  looking  monster,  the  balloon  swept. 
San  Francisco  Bay  seemed  to  he  approaching 
it.  Alcatraz  Island  was  just  below  the 
basket,  and  the  course  was  still  eastward. 
I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  we  had  found 


the  eastern  current,  and  to  indulge  in  vision- 
ary dreams  of  reaching  New  York  by  the 
next  morning. 

Up,  up,  soared  the  balloon,  and  eastward, 
eastward,  was  its  course.  The  bay  was 
glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
and,  looking  downward,  I  saw  that  we  were 
just  above  the  middle  of  it.  Three  minutes 
more,  had  the  wind  continued  favorable, 
would  have  carried  us  beyond  the  expanse 
of  water,  over  to  the  Coast  Range.  Once 
among  the  foot-hills,  the  descent,  as  I  imag- 
ined, would  have  been  easily  and  safely 
accomplished. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  that  all  was 
well,  and  as  a  kind  of  congratulatory  sacri- 
fice, I  disposed  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  six 
of  wjiich  had  been  added  to  our  provisions 
when  we  started  on  our  trip.  It  was  now 
thirty-five  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  just 
ten  minutes  after  the  grand  ascension.  The 
barometer  indicated  that  we  were  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  sea  level. 

It  was  cool  and  delightful  at  this  altitude, 
but  we  experienced  no  chilly  sensation, 
which  I  had  suspected  that  we  should,  as 
the  result  of  my  readings  on  the  subject  of 
ballooning.  There  was  a  marked  change 
in  the  density  of  the  air,  which  affected  our 
breathing  somewhat,  but  by  no  means  seri- 
ously. When  we  left  the  earth,  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  was  breathed  in  easily  and  with 
comfort.  I  cannot  say  that  we  did  not  still 
breathe  with  comparative  ease,  for  we  had 
not  reached  an  altitude  at  which  the  rarity 
of  the  air  is  a  positive  inconvenience.  Still, 
the  change  was  apparent  to  the  senses,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  a  vacuum  was  being  steadily 
formed  around  us,  which  threatened,  ulti- 
mately, to  withdraw  altogether  our  sources 
of  pure  air.  Our  voices,  too,  became  some- 
what strained  and  unnatural.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  were  shouting  to  each  other  in 
our  conversation,  although  we  scarcely  real- 
ized the  fact. 

Two  Miles  From  the  Earth. 

The  balloon,  so  far  as  we  could  realize, 
when  looking  straight  ahead,  was  hanging 
motionless  in  the  air,  swinging  lazily  with 
the  breeze,  although  in  reality,  it  was  whiz- 
zing along  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an 
hour.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  traveling  in 
the  clouds.  The  air-ship  moves  with  the 
wind,  neither  faster  nor  slower,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  stationary,  by  which  to  judge  of 
its  passage,  its  motion  is  inappreciable  to 
the  aeronaut,  unless  he  looks  below  and 
notes  the  flight  by  comparison  with  station- 
ary objects  on  the  earth. 

At  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock  the  barometer 
marked  an  altitude  of  two  miles.  Still  float- 
ing   eastward,    the    basket    was  spinning 
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A  DASH,  A  SPLURGK,  AND  THE  BASKKT  TOUCHED  THE  WATER  AND  WAS  FILLED  IN  AN  INSTANT. 
THE   BALLOON    CAREENED  OVER,  THE  BIG  BAG  FLOATING  ON   THE  WAVES   AND  SAVING 
THE  LIVES   OF   THE  VENTURESOME   REPORTERS  BY  KEEPING  THE  BASKET  AFLOAT. 
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around  like  a  huge  top,  and  it  became  a 
difficult  matter  to  tell  in  which  direction  we 
were  really  going.  The  compass  pointed 
alternately  in  all  directions.  Still,  it  was 
possible  to  make  an  estimate  by  the  land- 
marks still  visible  on  the  lower  earth,  and 
up  to  this  time  the  air-ship  had,  tuidoubtedly, 
sailed  toward  the  east.  Within  two  minutes, 
however,  the  balloon  began  to  verge  toward 
the  west.  It  had  struck  another  air  cur- 
rent, which  was  forcing  it  out  toward  the 
Golden  Gate. 

The  bluish  mist  in  the  distance  was  now 
becoming  more  apparent.  The  balloon  was 
traveling  toward  it  at  a  tremendous  speed. 
We  took  the  mist  to  be  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  was  correct. 

I  pulled  the  valve-rope  and  the  balloon 
began  to  sink.  In  less  than  a  minute  a 
good  mile  had  been  made  toward  the 
earth,  as  I  supposed,  and  then  the  ocean 
burst  upon  our  view.  We  were  not  over 
the  solid  ground,  but  directly  above  the 
waters  of  the  broad  Pacific,  which  were 
waiting  to  engulf  us.  We  were  hovering 
just  outside  the  Golden  Gate,  and  to  de- 
scend farther  meant  simply  to  cast  our- 
selves into  the  waves  and  find  a  grave 
beneath  them. 

To  say  that  either  Clough  or  myself  lost 
our  nerve,  when  this  terrible  disclosure  was 
forced  upon  us.  would  not  be  true;  but  that 
a  little  shiver  of  apprehension  seized  both 
of  us  must  be  admitted.  Neither  of  us  had 
ever  before  faced  the  prospect  of  a  sudden 
death,  and  the  human  mind  is  not  so  con- 
stituted that  it  can  meet  such  emergencies 
and  be  wholly  unmoved  by  them.  Neither 
of  us  spoke  a  word,  but  each  of  us  braced 
himself  to  confront  the  danger  with  spirit 
and  energy. 

It  was  evident  that  the  only  possible  way 
to  avoid  a  descent  into  the  Pacific  was  to 
make  another  ascension,  and  trust  to  luck 
to  carry  us  to  land.  A  lease  of  life,  if  only 
for  five  minutes,  was  thus  available.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  began  to  relieve  the  basket 
of  its  superfluous  weight.  Ballast  was 
thrown  out  with  no  thought  of  economy 
in  its  distribution,  and  the  balloon  again 
began  to  rise. 

A  Long  Drop  Into  the  Ocean. 

Up,  for  nearly  two  miles,  the  air-ship  as- 
cended, and  there  it  struck  a  current  of  air 
directly  toward  the  northeast.  It  responded 
to  this,  and  sailed  toward  North  Head,  a 
point  on  one  side  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
Five  minutes  would  have  brought  us  to 
this  headland,  but  the  five  minutes  were 
not  allowed  us.  The  balloon,  when  it 
started,  was  not  filled  to  its  capacity  with 
gas,  and  this  fact  was  now  the  cause  of  our 


disaster.  She  began  to  sink  again,  and 
came  down  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have 
been  startling  to  any  but  an  experienced 
aeronaut.  It  was  about  fifty  seconds 
from  the  time  the  descent  began  until  the 
balloon  landed  —  or  "  watered,"  rather. 
Down,  down  it  came  with  a  plunge.  The 
waves  of  the  Pacific  seemed  to  rise  to 
meet  it. 

The  Sensation  of  Drowning. 

In  this  terrific  descent  I  stood  with  my 
hand  on  the  valve-rope.  That  I  did  not 
pull  it,  and  thus  hasten  the  downward 
plunge,  is  a  miracle.  But  my  brain  seemed 
to  remain  clear,  and  I  shouted  to  Clough 
to  cast  out  the  remaining  ballast,  which 
was  not  much,  as  we  had  disposed  of  near- 
ly all  of  it  in  our  first  attempt  to  descend. 
Out  went  the  remaining  bags,  but  the 
celerity  of  the  downward  flight  was  scarce- 
ly affected.  After  the  sand  went  the 
lunches,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared 
for  our  banquet  in  the  clouds.  Overcoats 
followed,  and  then  the  soda-water  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  waves. 

It  was  all  of  no  use.  Down,  down 
plunged  the  fated  balloon,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  the  anchor  was  cast  over  the  side 
of  the  basket.  This  was  quite  a  weighty 
affair,  but  its  sacrifice  had  no  influence  in 
checking  the  downward  flight  of  the  bal- 
loon. 

"  Old  man,"  I  shouted,  as  the  waves  were 
rising  to  engulf  us,  **  we're  going  down  in 
the  Pacific." 

"All  right,"  was  Clough's  brave  answer; 
"  well—" 

A  dash,  a  splurge,  and  the  rest  of  the 
speech  was  lost.  The  basket  touched  the 
water  and  was  filled  in  an  instant.  The 
balloon  careened  over,  the  big  bag  floating 
on  the  waves  and  saving  the  lives  of  the 
venturesome  reporters  by  keeping  the 
basket  afloat.  Through  the  waves  the 
basket  plowed  its  way,  dragged  along  by 
the  huge  bag  of  gas.  Clough  was  on  top, 
clinging  to  the  ropes.  I  was  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket;  and  as  it  rolled  along, 
tearing  its  way  among  the  waves,  I  was 
beaten  and  battered,  emerging  from  my 
submergence  each  time  in  the  condition  of 
a  half-drowned  duck.  I  cannot  swim,  and 
I  had  never  realized  the  importance  of  this 
defect  in  my  education  until  this  perilous 
time. 

The  man  who  has  passed  through  an  ex- 
perience such  as  this  can  understand  the 
attraction  of  water  lor  the  resolute  suicide. 
I  cannot  adequately  describe  my  "  drown- 
ing " — for  I  really  went  through  every 
phase  of  drowning  except  the  final  one — 
in  words  which  would  convey  the  slightest 
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BRIICG  BMW  I>OWN,"  SHOUTED  ONB  OP  THE  BOATMEN,     "WE'LL  FOLLOW  VOU,  '    I  PULLED 
THE  ROPE,   AND  THE  BALLOON  AGAIN  SETTLED  TO  THE  WAT^R. 


idea  of  the  experience.    I  think  niy  whole  tkhghts,  each  exceeding  the  preceding  one 

past  life  passed  hi  review  before  me,  Inu  in  pleasure.  That  death  by  drowning  h  tlie 

there  was  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  fear  in  pleasantest  of  all  forms  of  deatlL  I  am 

my  mind.   The  sensation  .overwhelming  me,  thorotighly  convinced. 

strangle  as  it  may  seem,  was  one  of  su-  I  was  at  the  height  of  this  singular  spc- 

preme  content  and  joy.    My  dreams  of  my  cies  of  enjoyment,  when  the  voice  of  Clon^li 

past   life   filled  my  soul  with   bliss.    It  came  to  my  ears.    He  shouted,     Cling  on, 

seemed  as  if  I  was  floating  in  a  sea  of  Austin.   There's  a  boat  coming  for  ns." 
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In  an  instant  my  dream  was  broken,  and 
I  was  wide  awake,  straining  my  eyes, 
blinded  with  water,  in  the  direction  which 
he  indicated.  Sure  enough,  a  boat  was 
pulling  through  the  waters  in  pursuit  of 
our  struggling  gas-bag.  Two  sturdy  men 
bent  their  muscles  to  the  limit,  and  soon 
they  were  alongside  the  dismantled  air-ship. 

*'  Grab  the  boat,"  cried  one  of  them. 

Clough  grabbed  it,  and  was  soon  safe  on 
board  the  rescuing  boat.  I  tried  to  grab 
it,  too,  but  it  was  too  far  away  from  me, 
and,  besides,  I  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  basket  to  make  an  effective  eflPort.  Re- 
lieved of  the  weight  of  one  man,  the  bal- 
loon sprang  into  the  air,  carrying  me 
with  it. 

"  Let  go,"  shouted  the  boatmen. 
Let  go,"  shouted  Clough. 

As  the  balloon  was  then  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  however, 
I  concluded  to  "  hold  on."  But  the  rescue 
of  Clough  had  renewed  the  force  of  my 
energy.  I  managed  to  climb  again  into  the 
basket,  from  which  I  had  emerged  in  the 
hope  of  being  saved,  and  to  clutch  the 
valve-rope  again.  The  balloon,  lightened 
and  buoyant,  was  then  on  its  way  to  a 
farther  voyage  out  to  sea. 

"  Bring  her  down,"  shouted  one  of  the 
boatmen.    **  We'll  follow  you." 

Three  Times  Dangled  in  Air. 

I  pulled  the  rope,  and  the  balloon  again 
settled  to  the  water.  The  boat  had  been 
left  half  a  mile  astern,  and  the  balloon  was 
tearing  along  through  the  waves  at  a  ter- 
rific rate.  Once  again  I  was  immersed,  but 
this  time  there  was  hope  before  me,  and 
the  dreams  of  my  former  immersions  did 
not  return.  I  clung  to  the  valve-rope, 
knowing  that  by  means  of  it  I  could  keep 
the  basket  afloat  until  the  balloon  struck 
shore  or  encountered  some-  ship,  if  the 
boatmen  failed  to  reach  me.  Behind  was 
the  little  craft,  with  the  boatmen  pulling 
for  dear  life  in  their  efforts  to  reach  me. 
Nothing  that  I  could  do  would  arrest  the 
speed  of  the  gas-bag  which  was  dragging 
me  through  the  sea.  I  could  simply  keep 
it  down  upon  the  water  by  gradually  ex- 
hausting the  gas,  and  thus  allow  my  pur- 
suers the  time  to  overtake  me.  All  my^ 
efforts  were  directed  to  this  one  object. 

Three  times  the  boat  approached  within 
rescuing  distance,  and  three  times  the  bal- 
loon, asserting  its  own  power  over  that  of 
feeble  man,  bounded  into  the  air,  carrying 
me   with   it.     The  valve-rope  brought  it 


down  again,  and  the  brave  boys  in  the 
boat,  though  almost  exhausted,  followed  in 
its  trail. 

**  Get  out  of  the  basket,"  shouted  the 
boatmen. 

An  Oversight  That  Saved  Lives. 

I  tried  to  obey  these  instructions,  know- 
ing full  well  that  all  hope  of  saving  the 
balloon  was  gone.  But  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
intricate  meshes  of  the  basket. 

'*  Get  out,  I  tell  you,"  came  the  order 
again,  loud  and  harsh  this  time. 

*'  I  can't,"  was  my  answer,  low  and  meek. 

"  Then  V\\  take  you  out." 

A  pair  of  hands  grasped  my  head,  an- 
other pair  my  right  arm,  and  still  another 
pair,  those  of  Clough,  my  left  arm.  I  was 
fairly  dragged  from  the  basket  into  the 
boat.  A  passing  tug  took  us  in  tow,  and 
drew  us  to  Meiggs  Wharf,  where  both  of 
us  were  immersed  in  a  hot-water  sea-bath, 
from  which  we  hurried  to  our  respective 
oftices,  to  write  the  story  of  what  was, 
probably,  the  most  reckless  and  foolish 
aerial  trip  ever  undertaken. 

The  balloon,  when  I  was  pulled  from  it. 
rose  in  the  air  and  drifted  toward  Marin 
County.  It  was  picked  up  that  night,  far 
out  to  sea,  by  an  incoming  vessel. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  were  unable 
to  descend  upon  land  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  balloon  was  re- 
covered, the  anchor,  which,  we  supposed,  we 
had  thrown  overboard  to  relieve  the  weight 
pressing  on  the  balloon,  was  found  hang- 
ing to  the  basket.  In  our  confusion,  when 
we  found  ourselves  hanging  over  the  Pa- 
cific, we  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
in  using  the  anchor  for  ballast,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  the  rope  which  attached 
it  to  the  basket.  In  all  probability,  this 
failure  was  responsible  for  the  saving  of 
our  lives,  for  had  we  descended  on  dry 
land,  with  our  ignorance  of  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  a  balloon  in  its  de- 
scent, we  should  probably  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces. 

That  the  perils  of  ballooning  do  not 
make  very  strong  impressions,  after  they 
have  been  successfully  fought  against,  may 
be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  within  a 
year  I  made  another  ascent,  this  time  in 
New  York,  in  the  "  Barnum,"  which  was 
in  charge  of  Professor  Donaldson.  Of  the 
party  which  composed  the  crew  of  the 
"  Barnum,"  Edgar  Beecher  Bronson  and 
myself  are  now  the  only  survivors. 


Nc^tiw  TirtUCS* — Beware  of  making  your  moral  staple  conaiA  of  the  negative  viitues.  It  it  good  to  abAain. 
and  teach  others  to  abAain,  from  all  that  is  sinful  or  hurtful.  But  making  a  busine«  of  it  leads  to  emadi^n  of 
character,  unless  one  feed  largely  also  on  die  more  nutritious  diet  of  active  S3rmpathetic  benerolenoe. 

Oliver  OlendcU  Rotima. 
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THUMbsS 


BY   WILLIAM  LESLIE  FRENCH. 


SIGNS  THAT  POINT  WITH  UNFAILING  ACCURACY  TOWARD 
CERTAIN  HUMAN  CHARACTERISTICS,  SOME  OF  WHICH 
ARE  ADMIRABLE,  AND  SOME  OF  WHICH   ARE  NOT. 


you  ever  consider  that  in 
the  possession  of  a  thumb 
Hes  one  of  the  few  struc- 
tural differences  that  exist 
between  a  human  being  and 
a  chimpanzee? 

Yet  the  thumb  individual- 
izes the  man,  for  in  the  hand  of  the  chim- 
panzee, which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
human,  this  little  member  does  not  reach 
the  base  of  the  first  finger.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  materialists  as  nothing  more  than 
a  nail. 

The  thumb  of  man,  however,  is  always 
able  to  work  independently  in  the  .opposite 
direction  to  the  other  fingers,  and  sym- 
bolizes  a   higher  sense  than  is  given  to 


animals.  Also  it  is  well  known  that  children 
born  idiotic  come  into  the  world  without 
thumbs  or  with  thumbs  which  are  very 
small,  weak,  and  powerless. 

Hence  it  is  a  logical  deduction  that  where 
the  intellect  is  wanting  the  symbol  is  de- 
fective. 

Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  the  higher 
and  better  proportioned  the  thumb  is,  the 
more  the  intellectual  faculties  rule. 

'*  In  default  of  other  proof,"  says  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  "  the  thumb  would  convince 
me  of  the  existence  of  God." 

Infants  until  the  time  that  their  intellect 
begins  to  develop,  always  keep  their  hands 
closed,  folding  the  fingers  over  the  thumb, 
but  as  the  mind  increases  in  activity,  the 


ILLUSTRATION   MO.    I. — EXCELLENT    EXAMPLES  OF  A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN  WHO   USE  FORESIGHT 
AMD  CAimON  IK  BOSmSSS  MATTXBS,  BOT  ASB  BASTLY  INFLUBNCBO  BY  THEIR 
FBBUlfGS  in  DBALIHQ  WITH  THEIR  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
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thumb,  in  turn,  closes  over  the  fingers,  and 
the  dying,  when  the  time  of  dissokuion  is 
at  hand,  turn  their  thumbs  beneath  the 
ringers,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  acknowledged 
that  the  immortal  part  had  to  render  itself 
subject  to  mortality  to  escape  the  domina- 
tion of  the  flesh. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church  the 
thumb  represents  God,  supreme  will,  in- 
t'ellect,  affection;  the  first  finger  Christ — 


Illustration  Xo.  I  gives  excellent  exam- 
ples of.  a  man  and  a  woman  who  use  fore- 
sight and  caution  in  business  matters,  but 
are  easily  influenced  by  their  feelings  in 
dealing  with  their  family  and  friends. 

Sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart  modify 
any  coldness,  hardness,  or  indifference. 
These  persons  rarely  go  to  extremes  in  any- 
thing, and  are  very  reserved.  They  are 
essentially  normal  in  every  respect. 

However,  should  the  thumb  be  long,  as 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.   2.--THE  LONG  THUMB  ON  THE    LEFT    INDICATES  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY, 
SBLF-CONTROL.  AND  THE  POWER  TO  TAKE  THE  INITIATIVE.      THE  SHORT  THUMB 
ON  THE  RIGHT  SHOWS  GENEROSITY,   IMPULSIVENESS.  AND  Lt)yUACITY. 


because  He  is  the  indicator  of  God's  will, 
the  only  finger  on  the  hand  which  has  the 
power  to  point  standing  up  independently 
f)f  the  others;  while  the  second  finger  repre- 
sents the  Holy  Ghost,  being  dependent  on 
the  first. 

The  bishop  gives  his  blessing  with  the 
thumb,  lirst,  and  second  fingers,  represent- 
ing the  Trinity,  while  the  priest  uses  the 
whole  hand. 

According  to  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
must  be  made  with  the  thumb. 

Now  the  thumb  represents  the  amount 
of  reason,  will-power,  and  love  (or  passion) 
each  person  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  size  of  each  part. 

It  must  also  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  length.  When  the  thumb  is 
placed  close  to  the  hand  and  extends  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  second  joint 
of  the  first  finger,  it  is  normal ;  when  it 
reaches  the  second  joint,  it  is  long,  and 
when  it  extends  half  an  inch  below  this 
joint,  it  is  short. 

Whenever  an  individual  has  a  normal 
thumb,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  his  reason 
and  judgment  are  equally  ^vell  balanced 
with  sentiment  and  affection. 


in  Illustration  Xo.  j.  great  mental  and  exec- 
utive ability  are  shown,  and  this  person 
easily  takes  the  initiative. 

Self-mastery  is  the  key-note.  Controlling 
himself,  he  also  possesses  the  ability  to  con- 
trol others.  All  of  our  leading  men  and 
women  who  hold  i)()>itions  re(|uiring  the 
power  of  directing  otlier>.  have  long,  strong- 
ly built  thumbs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  very  long,  sentiment 
.'ind  emotion  are  dominated  by  re.ison. 

Deliberate  and  i)ONitive.  tliey  manage  their 
lives  so  that  they  run  like  a  (inely  designed 
motor. 

Devoid  of  sympathy,  ihey  never  hesitate 
to  act  if  it  is  to  the  henetit  of  self.  The 
intellect  rules,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  feeling. 

But  a  short  thunib  ( >ee  lIluMration  Xo. 
3)  indicates  that  ilie  owner  i^  actuated  by 
generous  impulses  and  is  likely  to  act  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  is  not  likely 
to  be  guided  by  lo.Liic.  or  cold  facts,  but 
responds  to  the  fl^^t  appeal  that  is  made 
to  him. 

Unfortunately,  his  tongue  is  loose-jointed, 
and  the  gift  of  expression  in  regard  to  other 
people's  affairs  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
word-power  per  minute. 
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Were  his  thumb  very  short,,  his  moods 
would  be  exceedingly  variable. 

Promises  would  be  made  but  never  kept, 
although  his  intentions  may  be  of  the  best. 
Naturally  there  is  no  power  of  endurance, 
and  little  or  no  stamina.  In  affection  he 
would  be  fickle  and  romantic,  and  also  find 
it  hard  to  face  the  world's  rebuffs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  man  with  a  short, 
thick-set,  clumsy  thumb,  is  inclined  to  be 
brutal  in  his  tendencies,  while  if  the  tip  is 


This  man  has  a  bank  account,  and  were 
he  a  farmer,  on  account  of  distrust,  his 
money  would  never  be  deposited  in  a  bank. 
He  is  the  acme  of  selfishness.  People  whose 
thumbs  are  flexible  (bending  backward  at 
the  first  joint  when  pressed  at  the  end) 
adapt  themselves  to  every  condition  of  life. 

Extravagant  in  ideas,  as  well  as  cash, 
they  rarely  use  caution  in  anything.  If  a 
mistake  is  made,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
dismisses  it. 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.   3.  THE  HAND  OF  A  SPENDTHRIFT.      A  THUMB  THAT   MAKES  A  RIGHT 

ANGLE  WITH  THE  FOREFINGER  INDICATES  THAT  ITS   POSSESSOR  IS  LIKELY  TO 
BE  KEPT  POOR  BY  HIS  GENEROSITY  AND  HIS  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


club-shaped,  a  furious  temper,  and  murder- 
ous instincts  prevail.  According  to  the 
Bertillon  system  of  measurements,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  all  murderers,  no 
matter  of  what  class,  have  this  peculiar 
formation.  In  contrast,  when  a  man  or  a 
woman  has  a  long,  well-shaped  thumb,  a 
fine  intellect  and  refinement  are  natural  en- 
dowments. 

In  Illustration  No.  4  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  thumb  makes  a  right,  angle  with 
the  hand.  Here  is  a  man  whose  generosity, 
open,  frank,  and  extravagant  nature  cause 
him  to  be  constantly  in  hot  water  over 
money  matters. 

He  will  spend  with  all  the  instinctive 
freedom  of  one  who  is  born  with  an  Amal- 
gamated Copper  mine  in  his  hand,  but  with 
little  common  sense. 

**  Easy  come,  easy  go,"  he  cannot  refuse 
to  give,  any  more  than  he  can  stop  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

In  Illustration  No.  5  is  the  hand  of  the 
secretive,  cautious,  suspicious,  and  close- 
fisted  person.  His  mouth  catches  no  flies, 
for  it  is  always  closed.  You  can  never  ob- 
tain a  loan,  unless  on  gilt-edged  security, 
and  if  the  thumb  is  long,  he  will  outwit 
the  average  individual 


They  become  discouraged  and  desire 
change,  lacking  in  perseverance. 

When  a  fellow  of  this  class — "  hail  fellow, 
well-mated  with  money,"  is  met,  look  for 
a  loose  thumb  and  elastic  morals. 

Social  qualities  will  distinguish  him  from 
the  crowd,  but  it  is  the  sociability  that  dis- 
likes trouble  and  discomfort. 

Demonstrative  and  sentimental,  his  af- 
fections will  carry  him  too  far  in  the  maze 
of  female  entanglements. 

The  firm  and  straight  thumb  denotes  a 
strong  will  and  steady  determination.  The 
man  or  woman  thus  endowed  possesses  a 
strong  character  and  is  practical  in  carry- 
ing out  ideas  to  a  logical  end. 

Persevering  and  honest  in  small  things,  as 
well  as  great,  no  temptation  will  lead  the 
owner  aside  from  the  right  path.  The  in- 
dividual forgives  but  never  forgets  an  in- 
jury. Stanch  in  friendship  and  loyal  in 
love  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  this  person 
to  make. 

Does  the  thumb  of  your  friend  curve 
slightly  backward,  but  withal  is  firm? 
Then  you  can  always  rely  upon  him  in  an 
emergency.  He  will  be  curious  and  adjust 
himself  to  any  situation,  and  has  sufficient 
tact  to  save  an  awkward  situation. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.   4. — A   MAN   WITH  A  HAND   LIKE  THIS  WILL   NEVER   HAVE   ANY  DIFFI- 
CULTY IN  KEEPING  HIS  MONEY.     HE  WILL  BE  SECRETIVE,  CAUTIOUS. 
SUSPICIOUS,   AND  CLOSE-FISTED. 


He  will  be  generous,  but  reliable;  for- 
giving, but  not  easily  imposed  upon.  If  a 
woman,  in  addition  to  these  qualities  she 
will  be  enthusiastic  and  inquisitive,  to  al- 
most the  point  of  impertinence,  but  in  a 
good-natured  kind  of  way,  which  makes  it 
hard  to  get  angry  at  her.  She  would  make 
a  discerning,  though  particular  wife,  be- 
cause she  will  ever — though  she  wishes  to 
know  all  the  details — blind  her  eyes  to  an 
indiscretion.  She  will  make  diplomacy  a 
stepping-stone  to  exercising  her  ix)wer  to 
influence  you,  but  do  it  gracefully  and  with- 
out any  exhibition  of  annoyance. 

Now,  as  the  thumb,  taken  as  a  whole, 
denotes  strength  or  weakness  of  character, 
in  like  manner,  the  three  portions  into 
which  it  is  divided  are  significant  of  certain 
well-defined  traits. 

The  outer,  or  nailed  phalange,  represents 
will-power,  invention,  and  resolution.  The 
second,  which  follows  after,  is  the  sign  of 
reason,  logic,  and  judgment,  and  the  third, 
forming  the  base,  reveals  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  a  leaning  toward  affection  and 
k)ve. 

The  thumbs  of  the  three  individuals, 
^hown  in  Illustration  Xo.  6,  show  that  they 
are  widely  dissimilar  in  mental  equipment 
and  character. 

The  thumb  on  the  left,  the  first  two 
phalanges  of  which  are  equal  in  length,  in- 
•  licate  that  he  will  make  his  decisions  care- 
fully and  with  excellent  judgment,  and  also 
have  sufficient  will-power  to  carry  them  out. 
Resolute  and  energetic,  he  will  leap  over  or 
brush  away  any  obstacles  that  happen  to 
1)e  in  his  way.  If  his  nailed  phalange  were 
very  long,  his  determination  would  amount 
to  domination  and  tyranny. 

In  strong  contrast  is  the  middle  thumb, 
which  shows  a  person  who  has  not  very 
much  power  of  resistance,  or  the  ability  to 
take  the  initiative. 

Note  how  much  longer  the  second  pha- 
lange is  in  comparison  with  the  first.  This 


is  the  sign  of  a  clear  intellect,  a  logical 
turn  of  mind,  and  good  reasoning  facul- 
ties. He  can  always  give  an  excuse  for 
his  mistakes,  but  has  not  sufficient  force  to 
correct  them. 

An  error  being  made  will  be  repeated,  for 
his  will  is  weak. 

Were  the  second  phalange  short,  he  would 
also  be  lacking  in  intellectual  power. 

The  thumb  on  the  right,  betrays  a  man 
who  essentially  has  "  the  gift  of  gab."  The 
nailed  portion  is  very  short,  representing 
the  inability  to  hold  his  tongue. 

Xever  trust  a  secret  to  such  a  person, 
for  it  would  soon  become  public  property. 
As  the  distance  from  the  first  joint  to  the 
second  is  very  long,  it  gives  to  this  in- 
dividual a  logical  mind,  and  the  talent  for 
looking  on  both  sides  of  a  subject. 

But  unfortunately,  his  will  is  feeble,  and 
even  though  alert  in  mind,  his  lack  of  self- 
control  and  force  will  constantly  fight 
against  his  desire  and  power  to  make  a 
success. 

With  all  three  you  will  notice  that  the 
root  of  their  thumbs  are  full,  revealing 
strong  affections  and  iK)werfuI  material  in- 
stincts. 

The  opposite  also  holds  good.  Likewise 
there  is  a  marked  breadth  of  the  nailed  por- 
tion of  each,  showing  the  obstinacy  of  a 
mule. 

Of  the  three,  the  man  on  the  left  will 
attain  his  ends,  willy-nilly,  through  sheer 
force  and  energy,  for  he  has  that  additional 
quality  of  stubbornness  to  help  him  out. 

This  type  of  thumb  is  found  among  sol- 
diers, fighters,  cowboys,  and  those  who  take 
great  physical  risks. 

But  you  will  rarely  discover  this  form  of 
thumb  among  women,  unless  it  be  in  the 
class  called  viragoes. 

As  the  thumb,  so  is  the  man.  As  the 
types  vary,  so  the  characteristics  are  pro- 
nounced or  absent.  For  example,  the  man's 
hand,  shown  in  Illustration  Xo.  7,  carries 
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out  in  general  structural  formation,  the 
forceful  qualities  resident  in  the  thumb. 

This  member  reveals  that  fear,  in  any 
form  or  shape,  is  absolutely  foreign  to  his 
nature. 

The  long  second  phalange  shows  that  he 
possesses  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
which  are  well  thought  out.  The  outer 
nailed  part,  being  long  and  broad,  denotes 
great  resolution  and  determination. 

He  is  stubborn,  and  will  face  any  diffi- 


pendent  from  the  hand,  so  his  ever>'  action 
will  be  self-reliant  and  free  from  weakness 
or  vacillation.  Physical  energy  is  his  chief 
endowment,  combined  with  ambition  to 
achieve  results  in  some  line  of  physical 
endeavor. 

Were  his  thumb  abnormally  large  and 
long  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  hand, 
he  would  be  absolutely  without  self-control, 
rushing  needlessly  into  danger  and  trouble. 
Desire  would  never  be  held  in  leash,  and 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  5. — THE  THUMB  ON  THE  LEFT  SHOWS  JUDGMENT,  ENERGY,  AND  WILL-POWER. 
THE    ONE    IN    THE   MIDDLE   INDICATES    GOOD    REASONING    FACULTIES,    BUT  SLIGHT 
POWERS   OF   RESISTANCE.      THE  ONE  ON   THE   RIGHT  BELONGS  TO  THE 
TYPE  OF  MAN  WHO  IS  LOQUACIOUS  AND  LACKS  SELF-CONTROL. 


culty,  either  physical  or  moral,  coolly  and 
quickly. 

He  acts  with  tremendous  celerity  when 
he  starts  to  move. 

The  broad,  heavy  thumb-end  indicates 
nervous  force,  while  the  length  of  the  second 
phalange  reveals  such  mental  alertness  as 
will  hold  him  in  good  stead  in  case  of  any 
emergency. 

Thus  he  would  be  swift  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opponent,  especially  where  danger  was 
imminent,  and  he  will  give  as  hard  a  re- 
turn as  he  might  receive.  No  discourage- 
ment could  be  too  great  to  "  down  him," 
and  never  would  he  show  the  "  white 
feather.*' 

As  his  thumb  stands  out  stiff  and  inde- 


a  fearful  temper  would  make  him  an  object 
of  horror. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Gener- 
osity and  kindly  feeling  animate  him,  on 
account  of  the  wide  angle  made  by  the 
thumb  and  the  hand,  and  in  consequence, 
in  ordinary  business  transactions,  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  imposed  upon. 

This  type  of  thumb  reveals  the  man  of 
action,  hence  laziness  is  a  trait  which  never 
appears.  His  imagination  would  never  lead 
him  astray,  and  pure  romance  is  wanting. 

His  loyalty  and  stanchness  in  friendship 
can  always  be  relied  upon,  and  he  gives 
every  one  a  square  deal. 

This  individual  is  not  intuitive,  or  given 
to  "  moods  and  tenses."   Also  in  every  effort, 
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his  force  and  resolution  will  be  paramount 
to  any  other  wish  or  thought,  and  success 
in  one  direction  merely  means  that  he  will 
succeed  in  other  ways  as  well. 
The  reader  may  think  that  the  facts  con- 


though  the  leading  traits  of  a  man  reside 
in  the  thumb,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
hand  which  modify  their  significance. 
Thumbs  up,  or  thumbs  down,  look  at  them 
from  one  point  of  view  or  another — they 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  6. — THIS   IS  THE   THUMB  OF  * '  BOB "   FITZSIMMONS,   THE  PUGILIST,  THOUGH 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ARTICLE   DID   NOT  KNOW  IT  WHEN  HE   DESCRIBED  THE  KIND 
OF    A    MAN    TO    WHOM    IT    BELONGED.     SEE    HOW    NEARLY    YOU  THINK 
HE    CAME   TO    DESCRIBING    '*  FITZ." 


ccrning  the  thumb  are  more  or  less  a  sign 
of  fatalism,  that  the  individual  cannot 
alter  his  predestined  tendencies. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  al- 


measure  the  capacity  for  achievement  and 
prove  trustworthy  guides  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  what  manner  of  person 
it  is  with  whom  one  has  to  deal. 


A    SERIES    OF  PALINDROMES. 


HPALIXDRO-ME  is  a 'word  or  a  sentence  of  which  the  letters  when  spelled 
backward  produce  the  same  result  as  when  read  from  left  to  right.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  palindrome  is  that  which  professes  to  give  the  remark 
which  Adam  made  in  introducing  himself  to  Eve — "  Madam.  I'm  Adam."  Most  such 
palindromes,  however,  are  generally  known.  The  following,  however,  has  not  often 
been  published.  It  was  found  written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  book 
called  Legends  of  the  Rhine,"  published  about  fifty  years  ago.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  one  has  ever  come  forward  to  claim  its  authorship. 

First  take  a  word  that  doth  silence  proclaim, 

Which  backward  and  forward  will  still  spell  the  same.  —MUM. 
Then  add  to  the  first  a  feminine  name 

Which  backward  and  forward  will  sttU  spell  the  same.  -ANNA. 
An  instrument,  too,  which  lawyers  oft  frame. 

Which  backward  and  forward  will  still  spell  the  same.  —DEED. 
A  tropical  fruit— the  botanical  name. 

Which  backward  and  forward  will  still  spell  the  same.       — ANINA, 
A  musical  note  of  musical  name. 

Which  backward  and  forward  will  still  spell  the  same.       -  MINIM. 

The  initials  of  these,  when  joined,  make  a  name. 

Which  every  young  lady  that's  married  will  claim. 

And  which  backward  and  forward  will  still  spell  the  same.— MADAM. 
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THE  BLAZING.  SUN  THAT 
MAKES  BI&ES  AND  SUICIDES 


BY    EDWIN  MORRIS. 

STRANGE  THINGS  HAPPEN  WHEN 
THE  DAYS  ARE  LONG  AND  THE 
LIGHT  IS  BRIGHTEST— EVEN  THE 
TENDENCY  TO  GO  TO  WAR  IS 
THEN  STRONGEST  AMONG  NATIONS. 


'HO  knows  why  cannon  balls 
so  often  come  with  crocuses 
in  April? 

Who  knows  why  brides 
and  suicides  both  flock 
June  ? 

Who  knows  why  insanity 
and  summer  go  hand  in  hand? 

Albert  Lefiingwell,  an  English  physician, 
believes  he  knows.  He  is  not  cock-sure, 
because  he  is  a  scientist  and,  as  such,  knows 
the  danger  of  being  positive  about  anythinju! 
that  can  be  no  more  than  a  matter  of  opin 
ion.  But  his  belief  amounts  almost  to  a 
conviction  that  the  sun,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  exerts  a  great  and  unsuspected  in 
fluence  upon  the  lives  of  men.  He  bases 
his  opinion  on  governmental  statistics  that 
go  back  half  a  century — diagrams  concern- 
ing which,  taken  from  his  book,  arc  re- 
published in  this  article.  These  statistics, 
while  gathered  chiefly  in  Europe,  in  some 
cases  touch  America  and  Asia.  And  this  is 
what  they  show : 

That  as  the  sun,  in  the  very  last  days  of 
December,  begins  to  blaze  a  little  more 
brightly,  like  a  lamp  long  burned  low  that  is 
being  slowly  turned  up,  human  beings,  the 
world  over,  begin  to  act  differently.  Actions 
that  are  caused  by  a  certain  sensitiveness  of 
the  nerves  become  more  frequent  and  more 
acute.  Crimes  against  the  person  increase, 
riots  and  rebellions  are  more  likely  to  break 
out,  and  wars  that  are  lighted  with  the  torch 
of  Liberty  flare  forth — all  this  as  the  winter 
wears  on   into  spring  and  the  sun  keeps 
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April  to  September,  inclusive. 


CHART  SHOWING  HOW  THE  NUMBER  OF  SUICIDES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  RISES  AND  FALLS 
EACH  YEAR,   ALMOST  WITH   RHYTHMICAL  PRECISION.      IT  WILL  BE  NOTED  THAT 
THE  UPWARD   TENDENCY  ALWAYS  BEGINS  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER 
OF  THE  YEAR  AND  REACHES  ITS  MAXIMUM  IN  SUMMER.  - 


As  the  light  nears  its  maximum  in  June, 
human  nerves  in  Europe,  America — even  in 
Japan,  as  statistics  show — begin  to  snap, 
and  there  is  a  tremendous  number  of  sui- 
cides. The  roses  are  blooming,  the  birds 
are  singing,  the  sky  is  at  its  bluest,  the  hot 
weather  has  not  yet  come,  but,  for  some 
reason,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  spring  is 
invariably  coincident  with  the  maximum  an- 
nual period  of  self-destruction. 

Then  comes  July.  Like  the  wick  of  a 
lamp  that  had  begun  to  smoke  because  it 
had  been  so  high,  the  slow  process  of  turn- 
ing down  the  sun  has  begun.  But  the  light 
is  still  high,  and  m;iny  of  those  whose  nerves 
barely  escaped  snapping  during  the  suicide 
period  now  become  insane.  The  greatest 
crash  of  human  minds  takes  place  each  year 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first 
of  September. 

By  the  first  of  October  the  sun,  which,  in 
June,  rose  at  4^'^^  and  set  at  7:40  is  not 
rising  until  5  :5^»  while  it  sets  at  5  :44.  What 
also  takes  place  at  the  same  time?  Suicides, 
assaults  upon  the  person,  insanity,  riots  and 
the  tendency  to  start  wars  begin  to  decline. 
As  Nature  continues  to  turn  off  the  sun's 
light,  these  various  human  activities  and 
conditions  decrease,  reaching  their  minimum 
in  December.  It  is  bitier-cold  now,  and 
there  is  much  suffering,  but  even  suicide  is 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  I'^or  some  peculiar  reason, 
thousands  of  those  who  will  end  their  lives 
next  June,  now  grimly  set  their  faces  toward 
the  gale's  teeth  and  fight  to  live  through  the 
winter. 


And  the  striking  fact  about  it  all  is  that 
these  conditions,  so  far  as  statistics  show, 
are  not  only  world-wide,  but  as  regular  in 
their  recurrence  as  the  seasons  themselves. 
It  can  be  said  almost  with  mathematical 
certainty  that,  out  of  every  thousand  of 
population  in  a  given  city  or  nation,  a  cer- 
tain number  will  end  their  own  lives  next 
June,  and  that  that  number  will  be  the 
maximum  for  the  same  period  during  the 
year.  It  can  be  said  with  equal  certainty 
that  the  maximum  of  insanity  will  come  in 
mid-summer,  and  that,  when,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  sun  is  lowest,  all  of 
these  acts  and  conditions  will  reach  their 
minimum. 

AW  of  these  facts  and  conclusions  arc  set 
forth  in  a  book  written  by  Dr.  LefFingwcll, 
entitled  **  The  Influence  of  Season>  Upon 
Conduct."  Considering  first  his  statement 
that  the  tendency  to  begin  wars  is  greatest 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  when  the 
sun  is  soaring,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  has  never  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
tliat  did  not  start  when  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  or  at  any  rate  climbing. 
Here  is  the  record : 

Revolutionary  War— Began  April  19.  1775.  with 
battles  at  Concord  and  Lexington; 

War  of  1612— Declared  June  18.  1612; 

War  with  Mexiccy— Began  March  12.  1846.  with 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  General  Taylor; 

Civil  War— Began  April  12.  1861.  with  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter; 

Battleship  Maine  blown  up,  February  15.  1698; 
war  declared  against  Spain  April  25,  1698; 
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Philippine  War— B««an  Febniaiy  4.  1899.  with 
an  attack  by  Aguinaldo  upon  the  American  army. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Leffingwell's 
theory  that  wars  are  most  likely  to  begin 
when  the  sun's  light  is  increasing  or  is  near 
its  maximum,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Franco- Prussian  War  was  declared  on 
July  19,  1870,  having  been  precipitated 
by  the  abdication,  on  June  25,  of  the  Span- 
ish throne  by  Isabella  II,  and  that  the 
Japanese-Russian  War  began  February  5, 
1904.  The  falling  of  the  Bastile  also  took 
place  in  the  same  period — July  14,  1789. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  suicides,  the 
doctor  quotes  statistics  gathered  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  showing  that  the  maximum 
of  self-destruction  is  reached  when  the  days 
are  longest ;  declares  that  "  if  we  take  the 
suicides  of  the  Japanese  Empire  for  several 
successive  years,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
recur  in  each  season  of  the  year  in  almost 
the  same  proportion  as  in  western  Europe," 
and  then  adds : 

"If  we  construct  a  diagram  from  the 
exact  number  of  attempts  at  suicide  in 
England  during  each  quarter,  extending  it 
over  a  continuous  period  of  several  years, 
we  can  clearly  see  how  this  wave  of  impulse 
sweeps  over  us. 

"  Looking  at  such  a  diagram,  the  physi- 
cian can  hardly  fail  to  note  its  resemblance 
to  the  tracing  of  a  pulse,  or  the  rise  and  fall 
of  temperature  during  the  progress  of  a 
fever.  It  may  be  that  such  resemblance  is 
even  more  than  fancy,  and  that  suicide  thus 
marks  in  truth  the  variations  of  the  fever 
of  life." 

Then  he  takes  up  the  statistics  concerning 
insanity,  which  show  the  same  ebb  and  flow, 


with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  fiery 
sun. 

Every  year,"  he  says,  "  the  story  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Commencing  about  the 
month  of  March,  the  number  of  admissions 
to  retreats  and  asylums  begins  to  rise  above 
the  average  of  the  year,  and,  gradually  at- 
taining its  maximum  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  falls  below  the  average  in 
September,  and  remains  below  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  only  to  rise  again  with 
the  advent  of  the  season  of  fertilization." 

And  he  mentions  another  fact  that  is  of 
peculiar  interest.    He  says  : 

**  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  noted  by 
those  in  medical  charge  of  asylums  far  the 
insane,  that  as  spring  advances  an  increase 
of  excitement,  a  peculiar  mental  restlessness, 
seems  to  affect  the  patients." 

Murders,  assaults,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes 
against  the  person,  are  also  more  numerous 
in  spring  and  summer  than  they  are  in  fall 
and  winter,  as  Dr.  Leffingwell  shows  by 
quoting  British  statistics  covering  a  ten- 
year  period,  and  French  statistics  compiled 
during  forty  consecutive  years.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  great  perhaps — 28  per  cent  in 
spring,  27  in  summer,  22  in  autumn,  and 
23  in  winter — but  the  same  difference  per- 
sists year  after  year.  There  is  not  a  record- 
ed instance  where  there  were  as  many 
murders  and  other  crimes  against  the  per- 
son in  fall  and  winter  as  there  were  during 
spring  and  summer. 

Birth  statistics  also  apparently  support  Dr. 
Leffingweirs  theory  regarding  the  effect  of 
sunlight  upon  human  beings.  The  statistics 
of  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Italy  showed  that  in  each  country,  every 
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breaking  up  of  winter  and  the  advent  of 
spring  and  summer  produce  upon  all 
animated  nature  a  peculiar  state  of  excite- 
ment or  exaltation  of  the  nervous  system. 
He  says  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  one 
effect,  both  in  higher  animals  and  in  man, 
is  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood 
sent  through  the  system;  that  the  heart,  in 
reality,  beats  more  rapidly  and  with  stronger 
impulse  in  April  and  May  than  in  November 
and  December. 

*'  To  humanity  in  the  highest  type  of  de- 
velopment, perhaps  even  to  the  race  as  a 
whole,"  he  says,  "  this  acceleration  of 
emotional  life  with  the  opening  year  does 
no  harm;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  source 
of  sentiment,  the  occasion  of  poetry,  the  in- 
spiration in  gentle  natures  of  the  purest  and 
most  reverential  love,  or  in  noble  souls,  of 
patriotic  resistance  to  'oppression  and  ty- 
ranny. 

"  But  that  which  upon  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  evinces  itself  in  perfectly  normal 
ways,  may  have  a  far  different  effect  upon 
the  ungovernable  temper,  the  uncontrolled 
appetite,  and  the  jealous  suspicions  of  un- 
sound minds.  Discontent  with  environment 
becomes  then  transformed,  it  may  be,  into 
desire  for  death  and  the  thought  of  suicide. 

"  Disappointed  love  may  then  lead  to  a 
fixed  melancholy,  or  anxiety  and  trouble 
to  the  delusion  of  despair." 


THE  HIGHEST  RATE  EVER  PAID  FOR  A  POEM. 


IN  these  days,  when  so  much  is  said  about  the  sums  of  money  which  authors  receive  for  literaiy 
work,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  highest  rate  of  compensation  ever  given  to  a  poet  was 
paid  to  an  Italian  writer,  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  in  the  Efteenth  century. 
Sannazaro  was  by  birth  a  Neapolitan,  who  wrote  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.    His  poetry  was  so 
greatly  admired  as  to  be  translated  into  many  foreign  languages,  while  all  through  Italy  his  fame  was 
very  great.    Frederick  III,  of  Naples,  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  villa,  and  his  friendship  was 
sought  by  noblemen  and  princes. 

Sannazaro  was  an  aident  lover  of  liberty ;  and,  though  bora  in  Naples,  he  admired  the  Republic  of 
Venice  as  being  the  home  of  political  freedom  in  Italy.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  him  a 
center  of  despotism.  He  contrasted  the  two  cities  in  a  poem  of  six  lines,  entitled  "  The  Marvelous 
City.  Venice"  (De  Mirabili  Urbe,  Venettis). 

The  Venetians  were  so  highly  flatterad  by  this  poem  that  their  Senate  sent  to  Sannazaro  the  sum 
of  18,000  crowfu — 3,000  crowns  for  each  one  of  the  six  Hues.  The  nearest  approach  to  so  munificent 
a  reward  for  poetry  is  found  in  the  case  of  Tennyson,  who  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  publishers 
of  St.  Nicholas  $100  a  line  for  a  short  lullaby.    A  translation  of  the  poem  of  Sannazaro  is  given  here : 

THE   MARVELOUS   CITY,  VENICE. 

Neptune  looked  down  on  Venice  by  the  Adriatic  wave, 

A  city  so  majestic  as  to  make  the  sea  its  slave. 

**  Now  glorify,  O  Jupiter,**  quoth  he,  "  the  walls  of  Mars, 

And  boast  of  Rome,  whose  pinnacles  point  upward  to  the  stars! 

Though  thou  prefer  the  Tiber  to  our  mighty  northern  floods. 

Confess  that  Rome  was  reared  by  men,  but  Venice  by  the  gods  I " 


IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  THE  BIRTH-RATE  ALSO 
RISES   AND    FALLS   WITH  THE  SEASONS.  THE 
MAXIMUM  ALWAYS    COMING  IN  THE  FIRST 
QUARTER  AND  THE  MINIMUM  IN  THE  LAST. 

year,  the  birth-rate  began  to  increase  in 
September,  October,  and  November,  rose 
still  higher  in  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, reached  its  maximum  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  and  its  minimum  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  A  diagram  based  upon 
thirty  million  births  '*  proves  beyond  ques- 
tion," says  the  doctor,  "  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  upon  the  birth-rate  in  England." 

The  doctor  says  he  can  account  for  the 
phenomena  he  mentions  only  on  the  theory 
that,  either  by  the  gradual  increase  of  solar 
light  and  solar  heat,  or  else  in  some  other 
manner  quite   mysterious   at   present,  tihe 
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BY  MARY  C.  FRANCIS. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THOSE  WHO  ANSWERED  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE,  AND  FOLLOWED  STEVE  ^ 
BRODIE  TO  THE  WATERS,  135  FEET  BEl/^^.  ' 


T  costs  nothing  for  a  foot  passen- 
ger to  go  across  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge.  It  costs  but  a 
few  i>ennies'  toll  for  vehicles 
with  one  or  more  horses; 
but  in  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury' that  has  elapsed  since  the  great 
steel  highway  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  a  gruesome  toll  of  human  life 
has  been  exacted. 

Many  unfortunates,  weary  of  life, 
have  plunged  from  the  high  girders  into 
the  dark  flood  below,  most  of  them  to 
pass  into  the  mysterious  beyond,  others 
to  suffer  an  anticlimax  in  the  ignoble 
ordeal  of  the  Police  Court  the  next 
morning.  The  list  of  jumpers  also  in- 
cludes notoriety  seekers  or  those  who 
leap  for  pure  bravado,  to  secure  an  en- 
gagement or  on  a  wager.  But  the 
moving  causes  in  most  of  the  cases 
was  poverty,  sickness,  insanity,  disappointed 
love,  or  incurable  grief,  while  not  a  few 
were  hopelessly  drunk. 

Forty-five  authentic  cases  arc  on  record 
to  date  as  the  number  who  have  jumped,  and 
of  this  number  thirty-three  have  been  killed, 


and  twelve  have  cscapcC-^ftioug^h  .^Jto^  Vith 
the  loss  of  reason.  Th^ori\  -not  a  very 
wide  range  of  humanity  e^rdciit,  and,  broad- 
ly speaking,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  out  of  the  class  commonly  alluded  to 
as  ordinar}*. 

^  Most  of  those  who  were  saved  after 

they  had  plunged  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
rtve  feet  in  three  seconds  said  frankly 
that  they  did  not  desire  again  to  ex- 
perience the  emotions  of  a  lifetime 
that  are  thus  crowded  into  those  few 
seconds. 

Incidentally,  one  notices  that  nearly 
all  the  jumpers  selected  warm  weather 
months,  and  the  majority  who  jump 
do  so  in  the  afternoon.  The  warm 
weather  is  an  easy  guess,  but  why  the 
afternoon,  is  more  than  deeply  psy- 
chological. Perhaps  a  good  breakfast 
and  a  satisfying  lunch  fortify  one  to 
forego  dinner. 

The  bridge  was  opened  in  1883,  and, 
up  to  the  time  that  Steve  Brodie  made  it 
world-famous  by  his  jump,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  fatal  leap,  for  Robert  Odium,  the 
first  man  who  jimiped,  had  been  killed,  and 
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so  had  another  rash  iiulividiial  who  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

Odium's  suicide  made  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion, and  was  heralded  all  over  the  world. 
This  was  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
hridge,  but  the  death  of  two  men  did  not 
deter  Brodie  from  his  attempt.  This  is  no 
envious  chronicle,  else  one  might  lay  stress 
on  the  doubts  which  have  since  arisen  as 
to  whether  Brodie  really  made  the  jump,  but 
with  his  previous  record,  his  daring,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  water,  there  seems  to 
be  little  reason  why  one  should  cavil. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  one  may 
brush  aside  the  efforts  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
actuality  of  Brodie's  jump  and  accept  it  as 
a  fact.  Herodotus  is  more  or  less  apocry- 
phal, the  credibility  of  most  of  the  world's 
heroes  has  been  called  in  question  on  various 
points,  and  if  Brodie's  jump  was  a  fake,  it 
was  a  noble  and  successful  one  which  justly 
removes  it  from  the  *'  perhaps  "  class.  Let 
it  be  written,  then,  as  history  that  on  the 
twenty-third  of  July,  1886.  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Steve  Brodie  jumped  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  from  the 
water  line,  and  escaped  uninjured.  He  was 
dressed  in  good  taste  for  the  plunge— dark 
trousers,  a  blue  yachting  shirt,  patent  leather 
pumps,  a  small  black  slouch  hat,  and  under- 
neath, bright  red  tights.  Inside  of  his  shirt 
and  trousers  cotton  waste  was  swathed  about 
his  body,  especially  around  his  stomach. 
Stout  bandages  and  wads  of  rags  were  alsf» 
wound  around  his  body. 

Policeman  Lally  ran  toward  Brodie.  but 
was  too  late.  Brodie  was  already  having 
his  bath,  and  a  boat  bearing  some  of  his 
friends  was  pulling  toward  him.  He  had 
gone  down  feet  first,  and  was  insensible 
when  he  was  picked  up.  The  impact  of  the 
blow  had  apparently  done  no  more  to  him 
than  to  burst  his  shirt  open  at  the  throat 
and  made  some  blue  bruises  on  his  chest. 
The  Fourth  Ward,  en  masse,  stood  on  shore, 
wildly  excited,  and  most  of  them  calling 
loudly  for  whisky.  Some  was  poured  be- 
tween Brodie's  lips,  and  just  to  help  mat- 
ters along,  the  Fourth  drank  also. 

As  soon  as  the  hero  of  the  Bowery  re- 
vived, he  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  the 
Oak  Street  station— there,  having  imbibed 
freely  both  before  and  after  the  jump. 
Brodie  wanted  to  whip  a  policeman,  sent 
word  to  Tim  Sullivan  that  he  was  "havin' 
a  nice  time,"  and  held  a  levee  with  other 
prisoners  until  forcibly  restrained.  Next 
day,  in  the  Police  Court,  he  was  fined  ten 
dollars  for  attempted  suicide,  but  already  his 
fame  was  world-wide,  he  was  made,"  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  money,  honor,  and 
publicity  were  his. 

/ 


In  his  later  years  Brodie  always  roasted 
bridge- jumpers,  said  they  were  fools  or 
crazy,  and  declared  that  when  he  jumped  he 
had  a  wife  and  three  children,  had  only  ten 
cents  in  money,  and  did  it  solely  to  win  the 
hundred  dollar  wager  put  up  for  him.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  got  the  hundred  dollars, 
and,  within  ten  weeks  made  twenty-live 
hundred  more  by  exhibiting  himself  in  dime 
museums.  Thousands  went  to  see  the  only 
man  who  had  jumped  from  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  and  lived,  and  Brodie  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  comfortable  fortune.  As  the 
direct  profits  of  the  jump,  accumulated  in 
various  ways,  Brodie  acknowledged  $60,000, 
a  sum  never  even  approached  by  any  of  his 
successors. 

In  1888  he  jumped  from  the  Poughkeepsie 
bridge,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  to 
the  water,  eighty-seven  feet  more  than  the 
Brooklyn  bridge,  and  the  next  year  he 
went  over  Niagara  Falls.  Before  this  he 
had  starred  in  a  melodrama,  **  On  the 
Bowery."  On  Januar>'  31,  1901,  Brodie  died 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  consumption,  and 
his  funeral  in  Xew  York  was  attended  by 
many  prominent  politicians.  The  one-time 
bootblack  and  newsboy  of  the  bridge  had 
left  a  fortune  second  only  to  few  of  his 
contemporaries,  though  by  a  strange  fate  his 
will  was  declared  void  because  the  witnesses 
had  signed  before  he  did.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  famous  saying  of  Mr.  Bumble:  *' The 
law  is  an  ass."  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  two  wives,  his  divorced  wife  asking  the 
privilege  of  the  services,  which  was  cheer- 
fully granted. 

In  the  two  decades  between  1886  and  1906, 
the  toll  of  the  bridge  was  heavy.  By  the 
time  Thomas  I'rell,  a  professional  jumper, 
dived  on  September  10  of  the  later  year, 
forty- four  in  all  had  leaped  since  the  bridge 
was  opened,  and  of  these  thirty-two  had 
been  killed  and  twelve  had  escaped.  Urell 
said  that  he  had  a  *"  system,"  and  he  lived  to 
prove  it.  He  had  already  jumped  from 
most  of  the  high  bridges  of  the  world,  and, 
in  a  published  interview,  he  declared  that 
the  jump  could  be  managed  with  mathemat- 
ical precision. 

"  The  trick  of  the  dive,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
somersault.  It  nmst  be  timed  to  an  absolute 
nicety,  and  a  man  must  know  how  and  be 
sure  of  his  nerve,  for  the  loss  of  self-control 
for  the  merest  'fraction  of  a  second  means 
that  he  hasn't  one  chance  in  a  hundred  to 
escape  alive." 

Urell's  jump  was  carefully  planned,  and 
went  off  without  a  hitch.  The  police  chased 
the  wrong  tugboat,  and  he  escaped  arrest. 
When  picked  up  by  his  friends  he  had  only 
a  blue  spot  on  one  leg,  and  later  a  slight 
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lameness  developed  in 
his  right  shoulder. 
He  had  successfully 
turned  the  trick,  and 
revolved  in  mid-air  as 
neatly  as  a  pinwheel. 

**  I  had  a  good 
many  conscious  im- 
pressions,'' he  said 
afterward,  "  but  none 
of  doubt/' 

Urell's  record  is 
unique.  No  one  else 
ever  even  claimed  to 
jump  by  a  system, 
and  his  achievements 
in  this  line  stand 
without  parallel. 

Three  months  be- 
fore Urell's  feat  there 
had  been  a  peculiar 
double  suicide.  On 
tiie  same  day  and  at 
the  same  hour  Victor 
Stevenson  had  jumped 
from  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  John  Gla- 
zier performed  a  like 
feat  from  the  Will- 
iamsburg Bridge.  The 
first  was  a  young  man, 
who  was  suffering  the 
melancholy  aftermath 
of  heavy  drinking. 
A  government  tug 
tried  in  vain  to  find 
his  body.  The  other 
was  a  man  eighty- 
one  years  old,  griev- 
ing for  his  wife.  He 
was  rescued,  inter- 
nally injured,  and  died 
within  the  hour.  This 
event  was  a  decided 
coincidence,     for,  as 

the  two  men  jumped,  they  could  almost  have 
seen  each  other  from  their  view-points. 

It  is  certain  that  two  women  have  jumped 
from  the  bridge,  Marie  Rosalie  Dinse  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Schmidt.  The  latter  was 
killed,  and  the  former  became  insane, 
tluiui^h.  whether  as  a  result  of  shock,  or  of 
the  preceding  trouble  tliat  had  caused  her 
to  jump,  is  not  known. 

Alarie  Rosalie  Dinse.  a  comely  German 
Rfirl,  had  lost  money  in  a  boarding-house 
•speculation,  and  fontul  herself  without  re- 
^ource^  ''r  friends.  Despairing  and  dis- 
tracted, tlie  poor  girl  made  a  definite  plan. 
She  hired  a  cab  on  the  Broadway  side  of 
Cite  Hall  Park.  but.  at  the  entrance,  the 
t;rk*t -taker  halted  them,  and,  after  a  col- 
Icxjuy  with  the  girl,  told  the  cabman  that 


MARIE    ROSALIE    DIN.SE,   A    GERMAN    GIRL,   LOST    HgR    MONEY  IN 
BOARDING-HOUSE  SPECULATION,   TOOK  A  CAB  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  BRIDGE,  AND  THEN  PLUNGED  OVER  THE  RAILING. 


she  had  no  money,  and  that  he  had  refused 
a  ring  in  payment  of  the  toll.  Unsuspecting 
her  design,  Morris  paid  it  and  started  on, 
afterward  explaining  his  action  by  saying 
that  frequently  his  fares  did  not  have  small 
change,  and  that  he  had  expected  to  be  given 
a  bill  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 

As  he  passed  the  pier  on  the  New  York 
side  loud  cries  echoed  from  every  quarter. 
The  girl  was  out  of  the  cab  and  was  running 
tdward  the  edge  of  the  structure.  She 
crawled  between  the  braces  and  fell  through, 
her  body  turning  half  over  and  striking  the 
water  lengthwise.  She  was  unconscious  for 
many  hours  at  the  Hudson  Street  Hospital, 
and  when  she  revived  was  hysterical.  No 
bones  were  broken,  and  the  doctors  said  she 
had  no  internal  injuries,  but  her  mind  was 
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STEVE  BRODIE   MAKING   HIS   FIRST   JUMP.     HAVING   A   WIPE  AND 
THREE  CHILDREN  AND  ONLY  TEN  CENTS,  HE  LEAPED  TO  WIN 
A  HUNDRED-DOLLAR  WAGER,  THOUGH  HIS  DARING  AFTER- 
WARD   BROUGHT    HIM    SIXTY   THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


sliattered,  and  she  was  taken  to  an  asylnm 
for  treatment. 

From  a  worldly  view-point,  Robert  Gib- 
bons Bidwell  was  the  only  one  who  jumped 
who  had  ever  attained  anything  like  distinc- 
tion in  the  social  or  literary  world.  He  was  a 
writer  and  lecturer  of  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
and  Washington,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  self- 
inflicted  fate,  was  a  collector  for  the  Wash- 
ington Loan  and  Trust  Company.  His 
friends,  horrified  at  his  taking-ofF,  declared 
that  they  knew  no  reason.  He  was  happily 
married. 

Brilliant  but  eccentric,  he  was  said  by 
those  who  knew  him  to  be  sane  but  melo- 


dramatic in  his  nature, 
though  his  little  book, 
"  The  Reign  of  Mind," 
gave  evidefice  of  some 
research  along  the  line 
of  accepted  metaphysics. 
He  jumped  on  a  beauti- 
ful June  day  in  1901.  and 
was  instantly  killed. 

The  fatal  toll  stretches 
out  in  a  strange,  dis- 
torted line.  The  fitful 
gleam  of  insanity  seems 
to  cast  its  baleful  light 
over  most  of  the  unfor- 
tunate mortals  who  cast 
themselves  from  the  great 
girders  into  the  tide  be- 
low, and  one  realizes 
with  a  throb  of  pity  that 
one  brief  moment  of 
full,  sane  consciousness 
would  have  convinced 
any  of  them  that  it  were 
better  to  endure  the  ills 
we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  Know  not 
of.  This  is  no  idle 
fancy.  There  is  not  one 
case  on  record  where  a 
person  who  had  jumped 
and  was  saved  made  the 
attempt  again.  Three 
seconds  is  a  brief  time, 
but  it  is  long  enough  for 
regret  and  repentance. 

August  Pless  did  not 
live  to  find  this  out.  He 
was  a  rejected  lover; 
Howard  Kretz  was  a 
theosophist ;  Daniel  Mc- 
Laughlin had  money; 
Robert  Wetzell  had  lost 
money;  Alfred  Bryant 
jumped  with  a  para- 
chute; Hop  Lee  jumped 
with  a  plumb-line,  to 
make  sure  that  he  would 
go  down  straight,  and  was  glad  to  escape 
with  a  fine  in  the  police  court.  One  Mc- 
Enow  jumped  with  the  alleged  philanthropic 
intent  to  found  a  home  for  disabled  bridge- 
jumpers,  but  chan{<fed  his  mind  after  he  was 
dragged  out.  Philip  Krautz  jumped  from 
the  highest  point  and  succeeded  in  ruptur- 
ing his  ear.  As  he  began  to  swim  toward 
the  boat  he  shouted  to  his  friends:  "  Gee, 
boys,  but  that  was  fun!" 

His  eccentricities  being  known  to  his  wife, 
she  merely  remarked  philosophically :  "  I 
wonder  what  he  will  do  next." 

A  canny  Scot,  who  might  have  passed 
away  peacefully  in  his  bed  had  he  not  drank 
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too  heavily,  was  Arthur  Morrison.  He  was 
a  silk  salesman,  a  valuable  man  in  his  line, 
and  highly  valued  by  his  employers,  but  he 
was  addicted  to  the  glass  in  excess,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  lost  several  good  positions. 
As  a  result  of  his  besetting  sin  he  had  again 
been  discharged,  and  his  funds  had  rim  low. 
In  despair  he  drank  recklessly,  and  then,  on 
a  dull,  rainy  afternoon  in  June,  he  leaped 
from  a  bridge  train  before  he  could  be  re- 
strained, ran  to  the  railing  near  the  highest 
point,  and  jumped.  When  his  body  was 
recovered  it  was  found  that  he  must  have 
been  instantly  killed. 

This  was  in  June,  1903,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  bridge.  There  had  been 
a  gruesome  celebration  on  May  24,  just  as 
the  flags  were  being  run  up  on  the  towers 
in  honor  of  the  day.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  passing,  and  the  bunting  was  gaily 
floating  in  the  breeze,  when  the  horrified 
passengers  saw  a  man  jump  from  a  trolley 
car.  run  swiftly  to  the  edge,  and  dive  into 
the  flood.  As  he  ran,  the  wind  caught  from 
his  head  a  straw  Fedora  without  a  band, 
and  left  it  as  the  sole  memento  of  one  more 
unfortunate,  for  the  tide  was  running  out, 
and  the  suicide,  whose  identity  was  never 
discovered,  drifted  face  upward  out  to  sea, 
and  the  body  was  not  recovered. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  jumps  from 
the  bridge  was  made  on  a  hot  August  eve- 
ning in  1905.  All  trains  and  cars  were 
crowded  for  the  rush  hour,  when  a  conductor 
on  a  trolley  car  running  toward  Brooklyn 
noticed  a  man  acting  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Having  seen  more  than  one  plunge  into  the 
unknown,  the  conductor  immediately  had  his 
suspicions  aroused,  and  kept  an  eye  on  his 
strange  passenger.  He  had  gone  out  front 
and  was  near  the  motorman,  when  he  turned 
to  find  himself  confronted  by  a  revolver, 
behind  which  the  man  said,  sternly : 

Turn  oflf  your  power  and  stop  this  car." 

Within  was  an  uproar,  women  were 
screaming  and  fainting,  and  men  had  sprung 
to  their  feet,  but  none  dared  approach  the 
passenger,  who.  with  the  light  of  unreason 
in  his  eyes,  held  both  the  conductor  and 
motorman  at  bay  while  he  repeated  his  com- 
mand. Their  attempt  at  argument  was  an- 
swered by  threats  of  instant  death  if  his 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and,  after  a 
few  moments  of  wild  confusion,  the  car  was 
^topped.  With  almost  incredible  rapidity 
of  action,  the  man  threw  away  his  revolver, 
jumped  from  the  car,  ran  to  the  railing  and 
jumped.  Himdreds  saw  the  fatal  plunge, 
and  the  bridge  was  in  a  panic.  A  white 
cascade  of  foam  splashed  up  behind  the  rash 
mortal  as  he  disappeared  forever.  His 
identity  was  never  discovered. 


A  man  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
husband  of  a  woman  by  the  name  of  .Mar- 
garet Mulrehen  was  killed  by  jumping  off 
the  bridge.  In  his  pocket  was  found  a  silver- 
plated  coflin-plate  bearing  the  woman's  name. 
In  a  different  class  was  John  Pinover.  who, 
when  questioned  by  the  magistrate  the  next 
day  as  to  his  reas(»n,  replied  that  he  did  it 
"  Just  to  prove  he  could !  " 

It  was  such  cases  as  this  that  always 
aroused  Brodie's  ire,  and  caused  him  to 
declare  hotly  that  *'  they  all  blame  it  onto 
Brodie."  One  man,  John  Haggerty,  held  a 
grudge   against   the   famous    Bowery  hero, 


JUMPED  FROM  THE  BROOKLYN   BRIDGE  AN 
LIVED  TO  TELL  THE  TALE.     HE  AFTER- 
WARD WENT  OVER  NIAGARA  FALLS. 
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HERMAN   HAUSER.   TREASURER  OF  THE  HERALD  SQUARE  THEATER,    IN   NEW  YORK,   WENT  OUT  ON 
THE  BRIDGE  ONE  PLEASANT  AFTERNOON  IN  AUGUST,   HOPPED  OFF,  AND 
WAS  FISHED  OUT  PRACTICALLY  UNINJURED. 


for.  long  before  he  died  peacefully  in  his 
Cherr>'  Hill  home,  he  complained  that  when 
he  jumped  he  got  fifteen  days  in  jail,  while 
Brodie  got  $60,000. 

Possibly  the  world's  greatest  record  for 
high  jumps  is  that  of  Patrick  King  Calla- 
han. After  attracting  attention  on  two  con- 
tinents. Callahan  was  finally  killed  by  his 
jump  from  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  but, 
previous  to  this,  according  to  his  claims,  he 
had  jumped  from  the  bridge  of  the  Pecos 
River,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet; 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  in  London,  and 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  frequently 
declared  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  jump 
from  any  altitude,  and  was  said  to  harbor 
the  delusion  that  he  would  never  be  killed 
by  a  jump.     He  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 


daring  attempt  to  add  one  more  laurel  to 
his  wreath. 

The  theatrical  profession  has  furnished 
one  name  to  the  list  of  jumpers.  Herman 
Hauser,  the  treasurer  of  the  Herald  Square 
Theater,  jumped  from  the  bridge  in  August, 
1899,  without  suftering  serious  injury. 

The  last  jumper  was  a  young,  well-dressed 
man,  who  threw  himself  from  the  railing  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1907. 
He  was  killed,  and  his  body  was  not  found 
nor  was  his  identity  discovered,  despite  the 
newspaper  publicity. 

Such  is  the  toll  of  the  bridge.  It  is  an 
uncanny  record,  but.  as  one  Park  Row 
veteran  remarked :  **  There  is  only  one  thing 
worse  than  going  under  the  bridge,  that  is 
going  over  it !  " 


HOW    MEN    ARE  DISTURBED. 

BY  ARRIAN    (95  a.d.— 180  a.d.). 

LN  are  disturbed  not  by  the  tbingi  which  happen,  but  by  the  opinions  about  the  things ;  (or 
example,  death  is  nothing  terrible,  (or  if  it  were  it  would  have  seemed  so  to  Socrates ;  lor  the 
opinion  about  death  that  it  is  terribly  is  the  terrible*  thing.    When  then  we  are  impeded,  or 
disturbed,  or  grieved,  let  us  never  blame  others,  but  ourselves — that  is,  our  opinions.    It  is  the  act  o(  an 
ill-instructed  man  to  blame  others  (or  his  own  bad  condition. 
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'  T  is  too  often  the  case  that  only  the  middle-men  of  science  are  widely  known  to 
the  public.  The  men  of  creative  genius  who  really  make  new  epochs  in 
human  knowledge  live  in  a  sort  of  upper  sphere,  while  lesser  men  who 
feed  upon  their  brains  acquire  fame  which  does  not  justly  belong  to  them. 

One  of  the  giants  of  modern  science  is  Professor  Joseph  John 
Thomson,  now  Cavendish  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Three  papers  in  which  Professor  Thomson  recorded  certain  discoveries  of  his, 
have  almost  revolutionized  scientific  knowledge  of  electricity  in  particular,  and  of 
chemistry  and  physics  in  general.  His  theories  are  so  highly  scientilic  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  explain  them  in  language  that  can  be  understood  by  one  who  is  not  himself 
a  student  of  physical  science.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Professor  Thomsons  most 
momentous  work  has  been  the  development  of  a  new  theory  of  electricity,  called  **  the 
ionic  theory." 

According  to  this,  every  electric  current  consists  of  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter 
which  are  charged  positively  and  negatively,  the  negative  particles  moving  in  one 
direction  and  the  positive  particles  moving  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite.  These 
charged  particles  are  called  "  ions  "  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  present  in  metals  and 
all  solids  that  can  conduct  electrical  discharges.  Ions  can  be  produced  in  liquids  by  dis- 
solving salts  or  acids,  and  they  are  probably  to  be  found  in  all  gases.  Other  studies  of 
Professor  Thomson 
have  to  do  with  the 
motion  of  vortex  rings 
and  witli  the  applica- 
tion of  dynamics  to 
physics    and  cliomistry. 

Professor  Thomson 
visited  ihis  country  as 
a  guest  of  Princeton 
University  at  its  scs- 
quicentennial  in  1896. 
and  again  four  years 
ago,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived with  high  honors 
by  all  .\mencan  scien- 
tific men  a-  well  as  by 
the  un  r-iiies  and 
learned  ties.  Al- 

though A  i>  so  pro- 
found a  -indent  and 
investigator,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  recluse.  In 
private  life  he  is  a 
charming  companion, 
and  plays  tennis  and 
golf  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  though  he 
had  nothing  else  to  think 
of  in  the  world. 

Professor  Thomson 
was  bom  near  Man- 
chester, England,  in  De- 
cember, 1856,  and  has 
therefore  only  recently 
completed  his  fifty- first 
year.  A  mind  fruit- 
ful ought  to  produce  a 
rich  crop  of  ideas  in 
the  in&nt  science  of 
electricity  in  the  fature. 


PROFBSSOR  THOHfOK,  A  FAMOUS  ENGLISH  SCrENTlST,  WHO  HAS  REV- 
OLUTtOmZXD  SCIENTIFIC   KNOWLEDGE   CONCERNING  ELECTRIC- 
ITY WITH  A  NEW  THEORY  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  ELEMENTS 
THAT  COMPOSE  THE  ELUSIVE  FLUID. 


Prmm  m  gMagrmfk  h  Ritutll  ^  San^-  London, 
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THE  BELLE   OF   THE  ARCTIC. 


I     ^  EX  or  twelve  years  ago — nobody  knows  just  how  many  years  ago — the  Irish 
iggteRs  captain  of  a  pirate  whaler  found  his  ship  frozen  in  the  ice  live  hundred 

vL/®     ^vTw  miles  within  the  Arctic  circle.    The  place  was  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska — 
^N^-  the  northernmost  point  over  which  the  American  flag  floats. 
^  ( J/7>\         '^^^^  ^^"^  night  had  l)egun.    The  sun  would  not  be  back  for  months. 
XKj/^     nl^^  The  cold  was  too  intense  to  think  of  a  thaw,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait. 

The  Irish  captain  waited.  Across  his  path  came  an  Eskimo  girl — hair  like  the  night, 
eyes  like  the  morning,  and  complexion  like  a  ripe  lig — brown.    They  were  married. 


LAURA  MILLER,  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  IRKSH  CAPTAIN  OF  A  PIRATE  WHALER 
AND  AN  ESKIMO  WOMAN.      SHE  IS  THE  PET  OF  A  LITTLE  COMMUNITY 
FIVE  HUNDRED  MILES  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 


In  the  spring,  the  frost  let  go  of  the  ship  and  the  cjiptain  of  the  pirate  whaler  sailed 
away.  In  the  fall  he  came  back.  Vox  many  falls  he  came  back,  l^ut  one  autunni  when 
Ik-  returned  the  villagers  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dead. 

She  left  a  daughter — a  toddler  just  beginning  to  talk.  And,  though  the  pirate  chief 
no  longer  spends  his  winters  at  Point  Barrow,  his  daughter  is  still  there — the  child  of  the 
connnunity,  in  effect,  as  everybody  takes  an  interest  in  her  and  looks  after  her  welfare. 
P»y  some  she  is  called  Laura  Miller.  By  others  she  is  called  the  Belle  of  the  Arctic. 
The  facts  about  the  girl  and  her  picture  were  recently  received  by  the  Board  of  Education 
at  Washington  from  the  Alaskan  school  department. 
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YOUNGEST  KING -EIGHT  YEARS  OLD. 


Unxm  TOY'TAM,  WH9  HAS  SSSIT  PUT  ON  THE  THROKB  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
AMNAM,  THOUGBitl&aiCS  REALLY  RULES  THE  COUNTRY. 


AnicricaTis  regard  the  kingdom  t)f  Annain  a>  little  more  than  a  nanK-. 
tiiuu^h  oncf  it  was  an  indepemlent  and  powerful  empire.  It  lies  along 
the  coast  of  the  Sonth  China  Sea.  and  borders  upon  the  French  possessions 
in  that  region.  Little  by  little,  however,  beginning  with  the  time  of 
Napoleon  III,  the  French  have  encroached  upon  the  independence  of 
Annain,  absorbing  part  of  its  territory,  and,  in  1886,  establishing  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  whole  country. 
In  theory,  however,  the  country  is  still  a  kingdom  with  a  council,  an  arni>,  and  a 
civil  service  of  its  own.  In  reality,  everything  is  practically  cr)nt rolled  hv  hrcnch  oflicials, 
and  the  French  government  has  just  placed  upon  the  throne  a  child  eight  years  old,  who 
is  styled  Knig  Duy-Tan.  and  who  was  crowned  in  Scpicmlter  with  gorgeous  oriental 
ccremonic-.  amid  tile  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  thunder  of  cannon. 

The  poor  little  king,  who  understood  nothing  of  what  it  all  meant.  wa>  placed  on  a 
throne  of  ivory  and  jade  and  gold.  Sitting  upon  this,  his  tiny  head  peeped  hcli)less1y  out 
of  royal  robes  of  gold  brocade  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  then  he  iaUered  forth 
a  few  short  sentences  which  had  been  written  for  him  and  which  he  had  been  made  to 
learn  by  heart  Duy-Tan  is  the  yotingest  king  in  the  world— and  the  most  pathetic. 
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ROYAL  MARTYRS  TO  AB5URD 

ETIQUETTE 


IN  SPAIN,  RUSSIA,  AND 
SIAM,  THE  KINGS  AND 
QUEENS  ENDURE  RE- 
STRICTIONS UPON  THEIR 
LIBERTY  THAT  WOULD 
EVENTUALLY  DRIVE  AN 
AMERICAN  DAY-LA- 
BORER TO  REBELLION. 

BY  E.  L.  BACON. 


KIXG    PHILIP    III  of 
Spain,  on  realizing  that 
the  tire   in   his  room 
was  becoming  much  too  hot, 
loUl   the   Marquis  de  Pobar 
to  shut  off  the  draft  and  to  turn  the  damper. 

"  But,  your  majesty,"  protested  the  mar- 
quis, "  I  could  not  presume  to  do  such  a 
thing,  for  damping  the  lire  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Duke  d'Useda." 

"  Bring  him  here,"  ordered  the  king, 
who  was  rapidly  growing  warmer  and 
warmer  in  his  seat  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
'*  and  waste  no  time  about  it." 

**  The  Duke  d'Useda,"  explained  the  mar- 
quis blandly,  **  is  this  moment  hunting  in 
Caledonia." 

King  Philip  threw  up  his  hands  in  de- 
spair. There  was  nothing  he  could  do  but 
remain  where  he  was  and  swelter,  for  it  was 
beneath  his  kingly  dignity  to  move  away. 
The  court  would  have  been  horrified  at  the 
very  idea  of  his  doing  such  a  thing. 
Furthermore,  it  would  have  been  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Duke  d'Useda's  feelings. 

How  long  he  sat  there  is  not  recorded  in 
history,  but  he  remained  long  enough  to 
become  ill.  and  not  long  afterward  erysipelas 
developed  and  he  died.  But  he  was  King 
of  Spain,  and  in  Spain,  even  to  this  day, 
royalty  never  dares  to  disobey  the  demands 
of  etiquette,  more  rigid  and  exacting  than 
that  of  any  other  court  of  Europe. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  strange  medie- 


AN  ORIENTAL  POTEN- 
TATE WAS  PERMITTED  TO 
DROWN  MERELY  BE- 
CAUSE IT  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  BAD  FORM  FOR  A 
MERE  PLEBEIAN  TO 
RESCUE  HER,  "LAYING 
HANDS  O  N  ROYALTY " 
BEING  PUNISHABLE 
BY    SPEEDY  DEATH. 


val  forms  of  etiquette  have 
survived  to  rank  among  the 
greatest  tribulations  of  royal 
fa^nilies  of  the  present  time. 
When  the  present  King  of 
Spain  was  a  child  of  seven,  he  was  playing 
in  the  palace  at  Madrid  and  pitched  head- 
long down  the  great  marble  staircase. 
Undoubtedly  he  would  have  been  killed  had 
not  a  footman  standing  on  one  of  the  land- 
ings rushed  forward  and  caught  him. 

The  next  moment  the  footman  realized 
with  horror  that  he  had  committed  a  serious 
crime  by  laying  hands  on  his  sovereign. 
The  laws  of  etiquette  at  the  court  compelled 
his  dismissal  in  disgrace,  despite  the  grati- 
tude of  the  queen  and  the  royal  family. 

The  queen-mother,  however,  gave  the  man 
a  sum  of  money,  with  an  annuity  for  life, 
and  appointed  him  a  gamekeeper  on  one  of 
her  private  estates.  But  he  was  never  again 
quite  the  same.  He  could  never  forget  the 
disgrace  that  his  absent-mindedness  had 
brought  upon  him. 

The  same  rule  of  etiquette  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  death  of  a  Queen  of  Siam,  wife 
of  the  present  king,  who  celebrated  his  birth- 
day so  munificently  in  Homburg  recently. 
The  present  Queen  of  Siam,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  the  king's  half-sister,  was  formerly 
only  the  second  queen,  and  another  half- 
sister  of  the  king  shared  his  throne  as  prin- 
cipal wife  and  first  queen.  She  perished 
almost  twenty  years  ago. 
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While  embarking  one  evening  on  board 
her  state  barge  for  a  trip  on  the  River 
Menam,  on  the  shores  of  which  Bangkok 
is  buih,  she  fell  overboard.  For  any  one 
but  the  king  to  have  touched  her  in  at- 
tempting her  rescue  would  have  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  etiquette,  punish- 
able with  death  in  its  most  horrible  form. 
And  it  happened  that  the  king  w^as  not 
present.  Nobody  could  see  a  way  of  rescu- 
ing the  queen  without  laying  hands  on  her, 
and  the  attendants  had  too  much  regard 
for  their  own  lives  to  take  any  chances  at 
heroism. 

They  gazed  down  at  the  floundering, 
shrieking  queen,  and  discussed  the  etiquette 
for  the  occasion.  After  a  while  the  shrieks 


ceased,  and  the  discussion  was  changed  to 
the  rules  of  etiquette  connected  with  the 
fishing  out  9f  her  body. 

The  court  mourned  the  queen's  death  for 
many  days,  but  there  was  one  consolation — 
the  rules  of  etiquette  had  been  observed  to 
the  letter. 

Even  in  England  there  arc  many  rigid 
rules  of  etiquette,  preserved  for  centuries, 
that  seem  ridiculous  to  Americans.  King 
Edward  chafes  under  many  of  these  old 
rules  and  often  ignores  them,  but  Queen 
Victoria  was  very  careful  as  to  their  observ- 
ance. At  garden  parties  one  must  remain 
bareheaded  when  addressed  by  the  English 
sovereign  and  must  not  come  nearer  than 
three  paces  to  his  person.    But  in  the  sum- 


prbsiht  king  of  spain,  whbn  a  boy,  was  possibly  saved  from  death  by 
A  pootmak,  who  caught  him  a8  he  was  paluitg  down-stairs,  but 

THE  FOOTMAN  WAS  DISCttAftOED  BECAUSE  HE  HAD 
'*'UkU>  HANDS  ON  HtS  SOVEREIGN." 
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mer  of  i88r,  at  a  garden  party  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  an  American  couple  pushed 
forward  and  shook  the  queen's  hand.  It 
was  one  of  the  sensations  of  'the  season. 
Everybody  but  the  offending  Americans 
stood  aghast.  Some  of  them  looked  as  if 
they  expected  the  sky  to  fall  the  very  next 
moment. 

Etiquette  has  always  had  an  awe-inspiring 
influence  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  and  by  no 


consternation  among  the  fearful  courtiers 
until  the  manager  of  the  hotel  had  the  mat- 
ter explained  to  him  and  straightened  things 
out. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Russia 
once  went  without  her  dinner  in  Paris  be- 
cause of  her  anger  over  the  infringement  of 
a  rule  of  etiquette,  and  there  came  near 
being  international  complications  as  a  re- 
sult.   The  grand  duchess  was  a  guest  of 


one  were  its  de- 
tails more  rigid- 
ly observed  than 
by   Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,     w  h  o 
was  prime  min- 
i  s  t  e  r  under 
Alexander      I  I  . 
One  day  Lord  DufTerin 
asked  the  prince  wheth- 
er the  emperor's  cold 
was   better.  With 
bowed   head  and  eyes 
half  closed,  the  prime 
minister   replied    in  a 
reverent    voice,  His 
majesty  has  deigned  to 
feel  a  little  better  this 
morning."     The  Duke 
de  Morny,  lialf-brother 
of   Napoleon   III,  and 
Ambassador  to  Russia, 
said    of  Gortschakoff, 
that  he  seemed  to  purr 
when  he  spoke  of  any 
creature  at  court,  even  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga's  monkey. 

When  the  Emperor  or  Empress  of  China 
appears  in  public  no  person  is  allowed  to 
occupy  a  higher  place.  When  one  of  these 
royal  personages  appears  in  the  streets 
the  shutters  of  all  the  buildings  in  the 
streets  through  which  the  royal  procession 
is  to  pass  are  drawn,  the  upper  floors  are 
deserted  and  the  inhabitants  swarm  to  the 
ground  floors. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  sleep  in  an 
apartment  above  the  one  occupied  by  the 
King  of  Siam.  A  deliberate  breach  of  this 
rule  has  several  times  been  punished  by 
death.  In  1905,  when  the  king  visited  Paris, 
a  number  of  bedrooms  were  reserved  for 
his  followers  directly  above  his.    There  was 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  ?  I  CAN  NEITHER  GO 
OUT,  NOR  PLAY,  NOR  EAT  AT  MY  PLEAS- 
URE !  SURELY  I  HAVE  BEEN  DYING  IN 
THIS  YEAR  SINCE  I  HAVE  BEEN  QUEEN." 


Presidein  F  a  u  r  e  , 
and  at  dinner  the 
major-diniio  hand- 
ed the  President  his 
oysters  first. 

The  grand  duch- 
ess, flushing  with 
anger,  exclaimed. 
"  Ts  it  customary  at  the 
palace  of  the  Republic  to 
neglect  the  guest  of  the 
house  for  the  temporary  in- 
cumbent of  office  ?  " 

President  Faure  replied 
that  it  had  been  a  rule  of 
his  father  that  the  master 
of  the  house  should  be 
served  first,  and  that  he 
had  always  abided  by  the 
custom  himself. 

But  the  explanation  failed 
to  pacify  the  royal  guest. 
She  declared  that  she 
would  not  touch  a  morsel 
of  the  food,  and  she  kept 
her  word  to  the  embarrassment  of  her  host. 

The  royal  court  of  France  used  to  be  a 
great  place  for  etiquette.  Louis  XIV  once 
caught  a  severe  cold  owing  to  the  fact  that 
on  his  arising  from  his  bed  one  cold  morn- 
ing, the  lord  of  the  chamber,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  hand  him  his  shirt,  happened  to  be 
absent.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  courtiers 
present  had  the  courage  to  transgress  eti- 
quette by  handing  the  garment  to  the  shiver- 
ing monarch. 

On  the  morning  of  the  coronation  of  Louis 
XVI.  the  great  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom 
handed  the  king  his  dressing  gown  and 
shirt  ;  the  first  xalct  de  chamhre  put  on  the 
right  sleeve  of  the  shirt;  the  first  valet  of 
the  wardrobe  put  on  the  left  sleeve:  another 
valet  tied  the  left  garter;  his  majesty  tied 
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THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  ALMOST  MADE  A  GRANDEE  OK  A  MULE-DRIVER  BY  THOUGHTLESSLY 
TELLING  HIM  TO  PUT  ON  HIS  HAT  IN  THE  ROYAL  PRESENCE.     GENERAL  PRIM 
KNOCKED  THE  HAT  OFF  AND  VAINLY  OFFERED  A  CONSOLATION 
PRIZE    OF   A  FEW  GOLD  PIECES. 


the  right  garter ;  the  master  of  the  wardrobe 
put  the  cravat  around  the  royal  neck,  and 
the  cravateer  tied  it. 

To-day  probably  no  one  suffers  more  from 
etiquette  than  the  young  English  Queen  of 
Spain,  Victoria  Eugenie.  Every  hour  of 
the  day  she  finds  herself  the  victim  of 
strange  rules  that  have  come  down  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  Even  when  she  dies  she 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  in  peace. 
How  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  pursue  the 
royal  personage  even  to  his  last  breath  in 
that  court  was  well  illustrated  when  the 
present  king's  sister,  the  tw^enty-two-year- 
old  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  lay  dying  a 
few  hours  after  giving  birth  to  a  girl. 

After  the  princess  had  received  absolution 
from  her  confessor,  the  great  folding  doors 
of  the  apartment  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  grand  almoner  made  his  appearance 
in  state.  He  was  escorted  by  the  halberdiers 
of  the  Royal  Guard,  all  the  canons  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  some  forty 
in  number,  by  the  great  officers  of  the  court 
and  the  government,  and  by  almost  all  the 
grandees,  men  and  women,  in  residence  at 


Madrid.  All  bore  lighted  candles  and 
dropped  on  their  knees  while  the  grand 
almoner,  after  administering  the  viaticum, 
began  to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
to  which  responses  were  made  by  the  at- 
tendant clergy.  After  twenty  minutes 
spent  in  this  manner,  the  princess  passed 
where  royal  ceremony  could  trouble  her  no 
more. 

Victor  Hugo  had  been  impressed  by  the 
strange  customs  of  the  Spanish  court  before 
he  wrote  "  Ruy  Bias."  In  the  second  act 
of  that  play  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  hardships  that  a  Spanish  queen  must 
endure.    Take  this  passage,  for  example: 

The  Queen — I  want  to  go  out. 

Duchess  of  Albuquerque  (in  a  hard  voice) — It  it 
the  rule  that  before  the  queen  goes  out  every  door 
must  be  opened  by  one  of  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
who  has  tne  right  to  the  keys.  None  of  these  can 
be  in  the  palace  at  this  hour. 

The  Qu<™  (aside,  taking  her  head  between  her 
hands)— Then  we  must  still  dream  I  No  I  (aloud) 
Quick  I  A  deck  of  cards.  Come,  all  my  ladies,  a 
table  and  let  us  play! 

The  Duchess — Do  not  move,  ladies.    Her  majesty 
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THE  QUBEN  OF  SIAM  WAS  PERMITTED  TO  DROWN 
BECAUSE  ETIQUETTE  FORBADE  ANY  ONE  BUT 
THE  KING  TO  LAY  HANDS  UPON  HER. 

may  not  under  the  ancient  law,  play,  except  with 
kingt  and  relatives  of  the  king. 

The  Qyeen — Well,  summon  these  relatives. 

The  [>uchess — Madam,  God  has  not  given  any 
to  the  reigning  monarch.  The  queen's  mother  is 
dead.    The  king  is  now  alone. 

The  Queen — Then  let  me  be  served  with  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Casilda — Yes,  that  would  be  very  amusing. 

The  Qyeen — Casilda,  I  invite  you  to  eat  with  me. 

The  Duchess  (with  a  bow) — When  the  king  is 
absent  the  queen  must  dine  alone. 

The  Oueen  (at  her  wite*  end) — I  can  do  nothing. 
Oh,  God  I  What  shall  1  do?  I  can  neither  go  out, 
nor  play,  nor  eat  at  my  pleasure  I  Surely  I  have  been 
dying  in  this  year  since  I  have  been  queen. 

No  wonder  that  the  Italian  Duke 
d'Aosta  revolted  against  the  etiquette  of 


the  court  when  he  became  Kiiig^ 
of  Spain.  Vet  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  his  unpopularity 
during  his  brief  reign  was  that, 
instead  of  studying  these  a)in- 
phcated  rules  of  ihe  Escurial, 
he  sought  to  introduce  sini])le 
manners  in  a  country  where 
even  beggars  drape  themselves 
proudly  in  their  tattered  man- 
tles and  address  one  anoihcr 
as  *'  Senor  Caballeri)." 

One  day.  soon  after  his  arrival 
from  Italy,  he  met  on  a 
country  road  a  muleteer.  The 
sun  was  broiling  hot.  and  the 
king,  from  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  told  the  muleteer  to  put 
on  his  hat.  But  the  king  had 
forgotten  that  by  ordering  a 
subject  to  cover  himself  in  the 
royal  presence  he  created  him 
a  grandee. 

The  delighted  muleteer  was 
in  the  act  of  carrying  out  the 
order  when  General  Prim,  who 
was  standing  by,  knocked  his 
head-dress  out  of  his  hand  and 
set  his  foot  upon  it.  Then  he 
offered  the  man  some  gold. 
The  muleteer,  mortally  of- 
fended, spurned  the  money  and 
'  slunk    away.      What    was  a 

handful  of  money  to  the  title 
of   Grandee   of   Spain,  which 
he  had  missed  so  narrowly  T 
General  Prim  was  assassinated  a  few  days 
later,  and  a  rumor  went  through  the  capital 
that  the  disappointed  muleteer  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  crime,  although  later  it  was 
found  that  he  was  innocent. 

Two  years  later,  in  1873,  King  Amadeus 
abdicated  voluntarily.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  etiquette  he  might  have  been  king  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

A  Spanish  queen  had  as  narrow  an  escape 
as  had  King  .Alfonso  from  losing  her  life 
because  of  etiquette.  The  second  wife  of 
Charles  11  fell  off  her  horse  while  hunting, 
and  her  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup.  It  was 
against  the  law  for  any  one  except  the  chief 
of  the  ro\al  pages  to  touch  any  part  of  her 
person,  and.  the  chief  of  the  pages  not  being 
present,  no  one  went  to  her  rescue.  .But 
after  she  had  been  dragged  some  distance 
two  cavaliers  rushed  to  her  assistance  and 
extricated  her. 

No  .sooner  had  they  done  so  than  they 
disappeared  and,  returning  to  their  homes, 
saddled  their  fastest  horses  in  readiness  to 
leave  the  country  and  save  their  lives  in 
case  the  law^  should  be  invoked  against  them. 
The   king,  however,    decided,   after  some 
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consideration,  to  pardon  them,  even  though 
the  law  said  they  should  die. 

How  easy  seems  the  lot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchs  in  the  days  before  the 
Conqueror.  One  of  the  severest  rules  of 
etiquette  in  the  records  of  their  court  was 
the  following.  "  No   noble  shall   give  the 


not  is  largely  a  matter  of  time  and  place. 
We  smile  at  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
absurd  customs  of  Spain  and  Siani.  but 
give  scant  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
custom  gives  the  American  people  the  right 
to  shake  the  President's  hand,  at  intervals, 
until  his  arm  is  almost  ready  to  drop  off. 


DISREGARDING  THE  RULE  THAT.  AT  GARDEN  PARTIES,   NO  ONE  MUST  GO   NEARER  THAN  THREE 
PACES  TO  THE  SOVEREIGN,   AN  AMERICAN  COUPLE  PARALYZED  THE  OTHER  GUESTS 
BY  RUSHING  UP  AND  SHAKING  HANDS  WITH  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


(jucen  a  blow  or  snatch  anything  with  vio- 
lence from  her  under  penalty  of  incurring 
her  majesty's  displeasure." 
Vet,  what  is  absurd  etiquette  and  what  is 


Many  a  President  and  his  wife  have  stood 
in  line  shaking  hands  with  a  movini^  column 
of  American  citizens  until  the  first  lady  of 
the  land  was  almost  ready  to  faint. 


HOW   A  SPIDER   SPINS   ITS  WEB. 


BY   OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


I^TATURE  has  furnished  the  spider  with  a  glutinous  liquid  which  it  spins  into  thread.  In  order  to 
1^1  fix  its  thread  when  it  begins  to  weave,  it  emits  a  small  drop  of  its  liquid  against  the  wall,  which, 
/  hardening  by  degrees,  serves  to  hold  the  thread  very  firmly.   Then,  receding  from  its  first  point, 

as  it  recedes  the  mread  lengthens;  and  when  the  spider  has  come  to  the  place  where  the  other  end  of 
the  thread  should  be  fixed,  gathering  up  with  its  claws  the  other  thread  which  would  otherwise  be  too 
slack,  it  is  stretched  tightly  and  fixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  wall  as  before. 

In  this  manner  it  spins  and  fixes  several  threads  parallel  to  each  other,  which,  so  to  speak,  serve  as 
the  warp  to  the  intended  web.  To  form  the  woof,  it  spins  in  the  same  manner  thread,  transversely 
fixing  one  end  to  the  first  thread  that  was  spun,  and  which  is  always  the  strongest  of  the  whole  web, 
and  the  other  to  the  wall.  All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  are  glutinous,  and  therefore  stick  to 
each  other  wherever  they  happen  to  touch ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  web  most  exposed  to  be  torn,  our 
natural  artist  strengthens  them  by  doubling  the  threads,  sometimes  sixfold. 


9— S  H  1 
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BORN  a  Scotchman  (Perth,  1812),  Charles  Mackay. 
LL.D.,  was  reared,  educated,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  busy  literary  career  in 
i  j6r  London — where  he  died  in  1889.  His  learning 
j(\  and  versatility  were  such  that  he  could  turn  from 
I  ^^n^  a  treatise  on  geography  to  Shakespearian  criti- 
cism ;  from  Gaelic  etymologies  to  history ;  and 
from  travel-sketches  to  poetry,  with  the  apparent  ease  of  com- 
plete familiarity.  His  pen  was  facile,  entertaining,  and  instructive. 
But  of  the  score  or  more  of  volumes  which  we  owe  to  his  activity, 
the  greater  part  consists  of  lyrics  and  short  poems. 

While  it  is  too  much  to  say  with  some  of  his  admirers  that 
he  "  combined  the  force  of  Burns  with  the  elegance  and  polish 
of  Moore,"  it  is  true  that  his  sense  of  melody,  to  which  his  skill 
in  the  musical  art  largely  contributed,  is  spirited,  flowing,  and 
sweet.  His  prevailing  note,  which  clearly  sounds  in  the  following 
lyric,  is  that  of  a  wholesome  optimism,  which,  while  it  does 
not  regard  things  to  be  right  as  they  are,  expects  the  world  to 
grow  better  by  strong,  brave,  and  virtuous  effort. 


BY   CHARLES  MACKAY. 

TV  yiEN  of  thought,  be  up  and  stirring, 

^    Night  and  day ; 
Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  curtain — 

Clear  the  way ! 
Men-  of  ?kCtion,  aid  and  cheer  them, 

ye  may! 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream. 
There's  a  fight  about  to  beam, 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow ; 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing 

Into  gray ; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way ! 
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Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen ; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men ; 
Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type — 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe. 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thoughl^d  men  of  action. 


a 


ear ' 


Lo 


!  a  cloud*s^'^ool^  v^k]&sh 
From  the  diCy ;      ^     ^ , 
And  a  brazen  wron^^  c^(irjnb4 

Into  clay.  ^^S"  * 

Lo !  the  right's  about  to  conquer. 

Clear  the  way ! 
With  the  Right  shall  many  more 
Elnter  smiling  at  the  door ; 
With  the  giant  Wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others,  great  and  small. 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 

For  their  prey. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 
Clear  the  way ! 
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MRS.    BELVA  ANN    LOCKWOOD,   WHO,    IN   TWO  SUt  CKSSIVE  CAMPAIGNS,  WAS 
THE  CANDIDATE  OF  THE  Eyi  AL  RIGHTS  PARTY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 
SHE  IS  SEVENTY-SEVEN   YEARS  OLD  AND  STILL  PRACTISES 
LAW  IN  WASHINGTON. 
Front  a  tlioto^rafh  by  Harris        Eiviits,  U\ishi>tktou. 

THE  ONLY  WOMAN  WHO  EVER  RAN 
FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 


BELV.\  AXX  LOCKWOOD  lias  the  iini(|iic  distinction  of  being  the  only 
woman  who  was  ever  forniallv  iioniiiiated  for  the  Presidencv  of  the 
This 


United  States. 
Mrs.  Lockwood  was 
paigns.  In  1884  she 
Party,  and  was  again 
\Irs.  Lock  wood's 


may,  indeed,  he  called  a  double  distinction,  since 
a  candidate  in  two  successive  Presidential  cam- 
received  the  nomination  from  the  Equal  Rights 
its  candidate  in  1888. 

  .  platform  embodied  a  demand  for  woman  suflFrage 

— a  principle  for  which  she  has  contended  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  her  long  life. 
Just,  how  many  votes  she  received  it  is  imixissible  to  say  with  exactness:  but  presumably 
most  (»f  the  nine  thousand  *  scattering  "  ballots  polled  in  1888  were  cast  for  her. 
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WHY  ARE  WE  SUPERSTITIOUS? 


BY   GEORGE  H.  GILLETTE. 


HAVE  WE  ALL  INHERITED  LITTLE  MENTAL 
DEFECTS  FROM  INSANE  ANCESTORS,  OR  DO 
WE  FEAR  THE  FORCES  WE  CANNOT  CONTROL? 


"  k         iJOST     persons,     when  asked 
J^^^       whether  they  are  supersti- 
/C  tious,   will   usually  answer 

"^^Sn^n  "  ^o.**  Nevertheless,  pretty 
S  '  f^^S^^^^  nearly  every  one  cherishes 
at  least  a  few  beliefs  of  a 
^uperstilious  nature  to  which  they  attach  a 
serious  importance.  Most  of  the  superstitions 
to  which  men  and  women  are  willing  to  own 
up  are  superstitions  that  are  wide-spread  and 
ancient  in  their  orignn,  and  for  them,  at  least, 
some  traditional  reason  can  be  given.  Per- 
haps it  is  this  antiquity  and  universality 
which  make  even  matter-of-fact  persons 
willing  to  confess  them,  though  they  do  so 
with  a  pretense  of  amusement. 

The  **  Second  Self  "  in  a  Mirror. 

Thus,  it  is  "  unlucky  "  to  spill  salt,  because 
salt  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  either  hos- 
pitality or  friendship.  It  is  V  unlucky "  to 
have  thirteen  at  table  because  tradition  harks 
back  to  the  number  of  those  who  sat  with 
Oirist  at  the  Last  Supper  which  preceded  his 
crucifixion.  To  break  a  mirror  is  **  unlucky  " 
and  bodes  death,  because  the  mirror  reflects 
your  image,  which  is  a  sort  of  second  self; 
and  therefore  the  breaking  foretells  disaster 
to  you.  To  walk  under  a  ladder  is  ill-omened, 
l)ecause  Christ  when  dead  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross  by  means  of  a  ladder.  To 
k>ok  at  the  new  moon  over  your  right 
shoulder  is  a  practise  inherited  from  the 
moon- worship  of  primeval  man. 

Those  and  a  long  list  of  similar  fancies 
are  generally  spoken  of  in  a  half-jesting 
way.  The  superstition  which  a  person  really 
cherishes  in  his  heart  is  usually  some  special 
one  which  he  does  not  confess  in  casual 
conversation.  Just  what  this  private  and 
particular  superstition  may  happen  to  be 
will  depend,  most  probably,  upon  his  own 
experience.  If  any  one  has  had  a  very  marked 
misfortune  while  wearing  an  opal,  he  will 
probably  lake  the  opal  superstition  very 
seriously,  while  his  other  superstitions  will 
be  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  stage  prop- 
erties, and  will  not  affect  his  actions.  In  like 
manner,  if,  after  walking  under  a  ladder,  or 
breaking  a  mirror,  or  having  a  baby  carried 


down-stairs  instead  of  up-stairs  on  its  first 
outing,  something  unfortunate  has  occurred, 
then  any  or  all  of  these  things  will  be  re- 
garded as  especially  important. 

But  there  are  many  superstitions.  vcr>' 
fundamental  and  seldom  mentioned,  which 
spring  up  in  a  man  s  mind,  perhaps  in  his 
early  childhood,  for  no  apparent  reason 
whatever.  They  are  purely  personal  to  him- 
self, and  are  apt  to  be  held  by  him  as  seri- 
ously important.  If  they  do  not  influence  his 
action,  at  least  they  color  his  thoughts  and 
often  affect  his  moods  and  his  happiness. 
The  nature  of  these  superstitions  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  curious  whim  of  the  pious 
and  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Dr.  John- 
son was  the  personification  of  robust  com- 
mon sense.  Vet  in  walking  down  a  street  he 
always  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  touch 
every  other  picket  in  the  fence  which  he 
was  passing.  He  often  retraced  his  steps, 
lest  by  carelessness  he  might  have  made  a 
mistake  and  have  touched  two  consecutive 
pickets  instead  of  the  odd  ones  only.  He 
could  not  explain  why  he  felt  this  necessity ; 
but  he  did  feel  it,  and  he  had  a  strong  im- 
pression that  some  evil  thing  would  happen 
to  him  if  he  should  resist  the  constraining 
impulse. 

Racing  with  a  Striking  Clock. 

This  sort  of  thing,  however,  is  not  unusual. 
In  like  manner,  many  persons  feel  impelled 
always  to  enter  a  particular  room  with  the 
right  foot,  or  else  the  left  foot,  first,  as  the 
case  may  be.  They  hasten  to  finish  some 
trifling  task  which  occupies  them,  before  a 
clock  shall  have  finished  striking  the  hour; 
to  make  a  special  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture in  their  rooms  before  getting  into  bed 
at  night;  or  to  turn  the  corner  of  a  street 
before  a  carriage,  which  they  hear  behind 
them,  shall  have  passed  them.  These  in- 
stances are  but  a  very  few  of  hundreds  which 
might  be  cited  to  show  how  almo>t  every 
person  is  beset  by  some  little  superstitious 
fancy.  He  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  origin ; 
yet  it  has  become  so  fixed  in  the  habits  of 
his  life  that  he  seldom  stops  to  think  of  it  as 
being  a  superstition  at  all. 
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Probably  the  most  wide-spread  and  inces- 
sant form  of  private  superstition  is  that 
which  springs  from  an  underlying  belief  in 
omens.  One  reads,  perhaps,  with  amuse- 
ment, an  account  of  how,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  almost  every  chance  word  or 
incident  was  interpreted  as  presaging  good 
or  evil  fortune;  but  wc  moderns  are  affected 
in  much  the  same  way,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.  All  through  the  day  we  are 
interpreting  things  that  happen,  and  are  try- 
ing to  see  in  them  indications  of  augury. 
We  generally  do  this  in  a  careless'  sort  of 
way,  but  we  do  it  nevertheless ;  and  if  at  any 
time  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  immedi- 
ate issue  of  events,  we  do  it  very  seriously. 

How  Rousseau  Read  His  Fate. 

Every  one  will  recall  the  celebrated  in- 
stance of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  once, 
in  an  agony  of  morbid  apprehension,  threw 
an  apple  at  a  tree,  saying  to  himself  that  if 
he  hit  the  tree,  this  was  to  mean  that  his 
soul  was  to  be  saved,  but  that  if  he  missed 
it,  he  was  to  be  damned  forever.  Whoever 
reads  this  passage  will  feel  a  certain  sym- 
pathetic thrill  of  relief  on  learning  that  the 
apple  hit  the  tree;  and  this  sympathy  will 
spring  from  the  fact  that  we  all  do  just  this 
sort  of  thing  ourselves,  though  probably  with 
much  less  earnestness  of  conviction  than 
Rousseau  possessed. 

Sitting  in  a  train,  one  will  say  to  himself 
that  if  the  train  shall  start  before  he  has 
fmished  counting,  say  twenty,  this  will  be 
an  omen  of  success  in  some  particular  ven- 
ture that  he  has  in  mind.  Passing  a  cab, 
he  will  derive  an  omen  from  the  fact  that 
its  number  is  an  odd  or  an  even  one.  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  all  know  how,  in  many 
very  serious  enterprises,  a  person  who  is  in 
great  perplexity,  and  who  finds  the  reasons 
for  and  against  a  certain  line  of  action  to  be 
equally  strong,  will  decide  upon  his  future 
course  by  flipping  up  a  cent. 

In  a  word,  we  are  all  saturated  with  super- 
stition in  some  form,  and  our  superstitions 
are  by  no  means  indicative  of  feebleness  of 
intellect  or  of  cowardice,  since  some  of  the 
very  greatest  constructive  minds,  from  Au- 
gustus Ciesar  to  Xapoleon,  have  been  strongly 
biased  by  influences  which  commonplace  per- 
sons describe  as  irrational,  but  which  are 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  tempera- 
ment and  of  imagination.  Augustus  Caesar 
was  an  excellent  example.  He  had  no 
religious  sense  at  all.  He  was  personally 
brave.  Yet  if  he  happened  in  the  morning 
to  put  on  his  left  shoe  first,  he  would  be 
timorous  all  day;  and  he  wore  a  piece  of 
sealskin  next  to  his  body  to  protect  him 
from  lightning. 

Physiologists  have  asserted  that  these  pri- 


vate and  individual  fancies  are  really  traces 
left  upon  the  mind  by  the  insanity  of  some 
remote  ancestor — insanity  that  has  long  ago 
died  out  in  any  active  or  dangerous  form, 
but  which  has  transmitted  these  slight  symp- 
toms of  monomania  to  a  distant  posterity. 
Probably  it  is  more  philosophical  to  explain 
them  as  embodying  and  illustrating  an  un- 
conscious recognition  of  the  existence  in  the 
universe  of  forces  and  powers  which  we 
can  neither  measure  nor  estimate  nor  under- 
stand. All  natural  religions,  as  opposed  to 
revealed  religion,  began  with  the  worship  of 
the  powers  of  evil  and  in  a  desire  to  propi- 
tiate them.  The  malignant  Moloch,  and 
not  the  loving  and  protecting  Jehovah,  repre- 
sents tlie  primitive  type  of  deity.  What  we 
have  inherited,  then,  is  not  insanity,  but  it  is 
rather  a  trace  of  the  fear  with  which  our 
remote  ancestors  viewed  the  natural  forces 
of  disease,  the  possibility  of  danger,  and  the 
menace  of  death. 

Our  superstition  really  means  that  we  ate, 
after  all,  and  in  spite  of  our  boasted  science, 
mere  children  in  the  dark,  or  at  the  best, 
wanderers  through  strange  tracts  of  infinite 
blackness,  timidly  pursuing  our  way  by  the 
flicker  of  a  taper  whose  light  can  penetrate 
but  a  step  or  two  before  us  and  serves  only 
to  accentuate  the  impenetrable  gloom  and 
mystery  that  lie  beyond. 

'  TTie  Friday  Dinners  of  **  1  3  Clubs." 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  sensible 
persons  toward  superstition ;  that  is  to  say, 
toward  the  superstition  that  exists  among 
educated  men  and  women?  The  silliest 
thing  of  all  is  to  try  to  root  it  out  in  crude, 
and  what  may  be  called  mechanical,  ways. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  sort  of 
thing  is  seen  every  year  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  so-called  Thirteen  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion expressly  formed  to  combat  the  Thirteen 
superstition.  This  club,  as  every  one  knows, 
holds  a  meeting  once  a  year,  at  which  a  din- 
ner is  served  to  its  members,  who  sit  down 
at  tables  each  of  which  has  room  for  just 
thirteen  persons.  The  dinner  is  usually  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  and,  if  this 
falls  on  a  Friday,  so  much  the  better.  The 
dinner-cards  have  .skulls  and  cross-bones  on 
them,  and  all  the  guests  walk  under  ladders 
and  ostentatiously  break  mirrors  before  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner.  The  object  of  all  this 
is  to  defy  the  superstition,  and  also  to  show 
that  it  has  no  basis  in  fact,  since  it  is  usually 
found  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  that 
not  one  person  out  of'  each  group  has  died, 
as  they  think  the  superstition  requires  them 
to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this 
does  not  really  combat  the  superstition  at  all. 
which  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  thirteen 
persons   deliberately   plan   to   sit  at  table. 
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SOME  FURTHER  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  DRAMATIC  CRITIC'S  WIFE. 


EALLY,  I  am  glad  Jack  is 
a  critic  rather  than  a 
playwright  or  a  mana^r. 
The  new  shows  liave  been  fail- 
ing thick  and  fast.  "  The  Step- 
Sister  "  ran  only  two  weeks, 
and  that  was  by  Charles  Klein, 
who  wrote  **  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,"  you  know,  and  on  top 
of  that  came  "  Artie,"  by  George 
Ade. 

Jack  says  that  both  plays  lack 
the  proijer  sense  of  dramatic 
proportions  and  stage  technique, 
but  I  can  tell  you  in  plainer  lan- 
guage than  that  what  was  the 
matter  with  them.  There  is  no 
chance  for  any  of  the  women 
to  wear  good  clothes. 

Of  course  you  don't  expect 
this  in  a  Western  play  or  a 
rural  drama,  but  I  haven't  gone 
to  the  theater  with  Jack  night 
after  night  all  these  years  with- 
out finding  out  something  on 
my  own  account.  This  is,  that 
Xew  Yorkers  will  not  go  to  see 
a  play  that  deals  all  the  way 
through  with  middle-class  life 
in  a  city.  It's  too  much  like 
wliat  most  of  them  get  at  home. 

Of  course  you  don't  remem- 
ber, but  T  do,  that  all  the  news- 
papers praised  to  the  skies 
Channing  Pollock's  "Li  1 1 1  e 
Gray  Lady  "  two  3^ears  ago,  but 
it  only  ran  for  four  weeks  in 
this  same  Garrick  Theater.  You 
see.  the  whole  atmosphere  of  it 
was  that  of  a  cheap  boarding- 
house  in  Washington,  and  there 
wasn't  a  dress-suit  in  the  piece 
from  beginning  to  end. 

It  was  the  same  with  "  The 
Step-Sister."  The  heroine  was 
poor,  and  so  was  almost  every- 
body   else    in    the    play,  and 

Artie "  was  along  the  same 
lines — all  middle-class  folk  try- 
ing to  make  both  ends  meet. 
But  I  just  loved  "Artie"  all 
the  same. 

Speaking  of  unlucky  shows, 
even    Elsie   Janis   has   had  a 


FLORENCE     ROCKWELL     AS  hllK 

appears  in  one  of  the 
season's  successes, 
•*thb  rouhd  up." 
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setback^  in  "  The  lloydcii.''    You  remember  The  one  single  hoydenish  thing  she  does 

how   ihe   people   used   to   pile   in   at   the  is  to  climb  up  to  a  seat  on  the  limb  of  a 

Broadway  when  she  was  doing  the  *'  Vander-  tree ;  indeed,  she  has  very  little  to  do  in 

bilt  Cup."    Well,  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  the  whole  piece,  except  give  her  imitations. 


gertrude  coghlan,  who  is  shirley  rossmore  in  company  a  of 
"the  lion  and  the  mouse." 

From  her  latest  thotoeraPh  by  White,  yciv  York 

a  scat  at  the  Knickerbocker,  where  she  is  But  when  you  can  see  these  in  vaudeville 

now.  It  must  be  terribly  humiliating  for  her,  for.  fifty  cents  a  scat,  you  don't  feel  like 

because  it  only  goes  to  show  that  after  all  paying  two  dollars  for  them.    Anyway,  a 

it  is  the  play  and  not  the  actress  the  peoplo  nuisical  comedy  has  got  to  be  mighty  good  this 

go  to  see.  winter  with  '*  The  Merry  Widow  "  in  town. 
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BONNIE   MAGINN,    A  FAVORITE   IN    THE   OLD   WEBER    &   FIELDS  DAYS,  WHO, 
IN  VAUDEVILLE,    IS  WINNING  ANOTHER  LARGE 
CIRCLE  OF  ADMIRERS. 

From  her  latest  thotosrat-h  by  the  Otto  Sarony  Co>frf,iny,  AVrr  y»k. 
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That  is  the  one  play  I  have  ever  heard  of 
that  you  can  hear  lots  of  beforehand  and 
yet  be  not  one  whit  disappointed  when  you 
hee  it.    The  night  Jack  and  I  were  there. 


for  to-morrow  night.  I  want  to  see  it  again 
already." 

That's  just  the  way  with  the  thing.  It 
grips  you  in  so  many  places  that  you  can't 


JESSIE  HOWE,   WITH  ANNA  HELD  IN    "THE   PARISIAN  MODEL." 
From  a  thototn  ath       M'hite,  AWf  York. 


the  Wentworths  had  scats  in  the  balcony — 
the  only  ones  they  could  get.  We  went 
up  to  call  on  them  between  the  acts. 

"  Where's  George?  "  1  asked. 

*'  Oh,  he's  down-stairs,  trying  to  buy  scats 


take  it  all  in  with  one  visit.  Donald  Brian 
is  simply  a  dear  as  the  Prince.  I  never  saw 
such  a  graceful  dancer,  and  when  he  does 
that  heavenly  waltz  with  Ethel  Jackson,  it 
fairly  makes  your  head  swim  with  longing 
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NORA  BAVBS  t»  "the  FOLLJES  OK  IQOy.  ' 


to  ?>e  up  there  and  going  througli  ii  \t>urM'li. 
Jack  says  he  hasn't  been  one  bii  spoiled  by 
thi^  great  hit.  He  lives  with  his  family 
clear  up-tovvii  in  the  Washington  IKii^lUs 
neighborhood  and  isn't  married,  which  is 
really  st^melhing  in  these  day^  when  all  the 
matinee  idols  always  liave  a  Mrs.  at  home 
to  take  the  edge  off  the  admiration  of  mati- 
nee girU. 

The  gowns  are  simply  lovely.  And.  in  the 
first  act.  ili(:re'.>  a  stairway  at  the  liack,  np 
and  down  which  the  .womt-n  walk  during 
sonic  of  the  action,  so  you  have  a  line  chance 
to  pick  out  tlie  latest  thing  in  Paris  modes. 
The  whole  action  of  tlie  piece,  you  know, 
passes  in  Paris,  so  it  is  quite  in  keeping  to 


tlre>  the  characters  in  Worth's  linal 
t  ash  ions.  And.  best  of  all,  there's  no  inn, 
with  villagers  drinking  healths  out  of  empty 

glasses. 

Speaking  (»f  oprra-.  1  hear  they've  got 
"  Carmen  '"  in  \  ai!de\  ille  now  Alme.  Irma 
Momi-P»aldini,  wlio  wa>  in  the  San  Carlos 
Opera  C-tiui|)an\-  Ia>i  sea>on,  (Uting  it  in 
a  tl".iri>'  minnte  lahlnid  (lo>r— I  mean  ver- 
sion. That  unrd  lahl^id  alwavs  makes  me 
think  lit  the  dnclnr  and  drug->it I  think 
this  a  ihie  scheme,  dtni't  von.  to  make 
])eoj)le  who  don't  care  much  for  heavy  music 
ac(inainted  with  the  he->t  things  in  the  operas 
that  are  talked  ahont  'r 

I  believe  Mme.  P»alilini  has  a  regular  corn- 
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pany  to  help  her,  which  isn't  at  all  the  case  afraid  it  would  make  me  dizzy  to  look  at  the 

with  another  Italian  lady  I  heard  of  the  thing  a  second  time. 

other  day  who  gives  a  three  hour  perform-  "  The  Right  of  Way  "  bored  me  more  than 

ance  of   "  The   Geisha,"   doing  the  fifteen  it  pleased.     I  hadn't   read  the  book,  and 


OLIVE  MAY,    NOT  THE  AMERICAN  ACTRESS  OF  THE  NAME,  BUT  AN  ENGLISH  GIRL, 
ONE  OF   THE    PRINCIPALS   AT   THE  LONDON  GAIETY  IN 
"the  girls  of  GOTTENBERG." 

From  a  tliotot:ra^h  h  Bassano.  London. 


principal  parts  herself.  She  can  sing  so- 
]jrano.  contralto,  tenor,  and  barytone,  and  is 
never  off  the  stage  for  more  than  ten  sec- 
onds at  a  time,  although  she  has  to  make 
(ine  hundred  and  seventy-five  changes  of  cos- 
tume. I  believe  she  is  in  London  now.  I 
think  I'd  like  to  see  her  just  once.  I'm 


about  half  the  time  I  was  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  things  meant.  Anyway.  I  don't  think 
it's  the  sort  of  thing  that  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  stage.  It's  too  much  like  a  sermon 
in  psychology.  I  found  the  poor  **  Evan- 
gelist,'' alK>ut  which  everybody  is  now  ma- 
king jokes,  far  more  interesting.     At  any 
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VIRGINIA  SARGENT,   WHO  WENT   FROM  THE  SAVAGE  FORCES  INTO  VAUDEVILLE. 
From  a  fhotograth  by  Marceau.  Niiv  ]'or/:. 

rate,  tliat  was  human,  and  "  The  Right  of  actor  a  dialect  part  with  path(^s  and  ho  can 

VVay "   is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  theories,  get  away  with  it,  as  the  players  say.  Guy 

Theodore   Roberts  got  a  great  deal  more  Standing's  role  was  a  heap  more  difficult, 

applause  than  Guy  Standing;  but  give  any  but  I  wish  somebody  would  tell  him  to  leave 
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his  corsets  off  when  he  appears  in   that  Said  if  it  was  bad,  it  would  be  all  his  fault, 

mountain  costume.    It's  too  much  to  expect  and  if  it  was  good,  that  would  be  due  to 

he  would  find  a  tailor  to  mold  him  into  his  the  actors. 

clothes  in  the  backwoods.  **  Taffy,"   I   whispered  to  Jack,  but  he 


irma  monti-baldini,  who  is  doing  a  tabloid  version  of 
"carmen"  in  vaudeville. 

From  a  thotoemth. 


On  the  first  night  Eugene  Presbrcy,  who  frowned  and  '*  fell  for  it,"  to  use  the  slang 

adapted  the  play  from  the  book,  came  out  of  the  day,  for  he  gave  the  play  a  much 

and  made  a  speech.    He  almost  pleaded  with  better  review  than  I  think  it  deserved, 

the  critics  to  give  the  play  a  good  notice.  The  other  afternoon  I  went  to  an  invita- 
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CONNIE  EDISS,   WHO  PLAYS  THE  WIFE  TO  LEW  FIELDS,    IN   HIS  BIG  SUCCESS, 
"the  girl  BEHIND  THE  COUNTER." 
From  her  latest  fhoiografh  by  the  Otto  Sarony  Company,  AV;t»  Vor/i. 


tion  matinee,  given  by  Arnold  Daly,  **  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  dramatic  wri- 
ting in  American  authors,''  as  the  card  read. 
"  The  plays  to  be  presented,"  it  went  on  to 
state,  **  are  considered  admirable  examples 
of  technique  and  construction  —  the  two 
qualities  in  which  American  dramatists  arc 
most  deficient/' 

Prett>'  cool  that,  wasn't  it,  for  an  invita- 
tion affair?  Enough  to  make  the  high- 
brows regard  themselves  as  schoolboys. 
There  were  three  one-act  plays  given — not  a 
single  one  of  them  American,  not  even  Eng- 
lish, but  two  from  the  French  and  one  in 
Japanese,  with  Mme.  llanako. 

Well,  what  did  I  think  of  them?  The 
first  one,  "  After  the  Opera,"  I  should  call 
a  very  poor  model  if  pleasing  the  people  is 
what  you  are  after  by  putting  in  technique 


and  construction.  A  lover  calls  on  a  woman 
at  midnight,  the  husband .  conies  home  un- 
expectedly, and  the  lover  jumps  out  of  the 
window.  Tvvo  gendarmes  see  him,  detain 
him  on  suspicion,  and  then  the  husband 
turns  up,  and  all  three  go  back  into  the 
house,  for  the  play  is  in  three  scenes. 

Here  they  find  the  wife  dead  on  the  floor 
with  her  throat  cut.  You  see,  a  real  burglar 
has  been  there  meantime.  But  the  husband 
knows  the  lover  came  out  of  the  house, 
and  out  of  revenge  denounces  him  as  the 
murderer,  telling  the  police  they  will  find 
on  him  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  he  has 
himself  given  him  that  day.  The  lover 
thereupon  blows  out  his  brains,  and  the 
husband  says — See,  he  has  confessed." 
That  last  line  was  really  the  only  dramatic 
thing  in  the  whole  twenty  minutes,  and  I  for 
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my  part  don't  believe  in  waiting  for  the  tag, 
as  they  call  it,  to  reach  something  worth 
while  in  any  play. 

Mme.  Hanako  is  very  cute,  but  of  course 
you  couldn't  understand  a  word  she  said. 
Everybody  laughed  merrily  when,  as  the 
maid,  she  washed  her  face  by  wetting  her 
handkerchief  with  her  tongue.  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Daly  considers  that  one  of  the  speci- 
mens of  technique  in  which  American 
dramatists  are  lacking.  But  I  forgave  him 
even  that  for  the  pure  enjoyment  I  got  out 
of  the  last  play  on  the  bill — "  The  Van 
Dyck,"  which  contains  the  biggest  surprise 
in  the  shape  of  an  ending  I  have  ever  seen. 

Isn't  Henry  W.  Savage  the  lucky  mana- 
ger ?  Here  he  has  "  The  Merry  Widow," 
and  now  he  has  made  another  hit  with 
'*  Tom  Jones,"  a  comic  opera  he  brought 
over  from  London.  It  is  a  high-class  affair, 
just  as  the  "  Widow  "  is — no  topical  songs, 
no  jingly  times,  but  music  that  is  really 
pretty  and  a  story  that  keeps  you  wondering 
what  is  coming  next.  In  the  majority  of 
the  musical  shows  we  have  been  afraid  to 
find  out. 

In  '*  Tom  Jones "  there  are  four  people 
featured,  and  they  all  deserved  it.  They 
are  Louise  Gunning,  who  used  to  sing  Scotch 
songs  and  looks  like  a  refined  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter;  Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler,  who  was  in 
"  The  Chinese  Honeymoon  "  at  the  Casino ; 
William  Xorris,  who  made  himself  famous 
years  ago  with  Viola  Allen  as  the  jester  in 
*'  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  and  Gertrude 
Quinlan,  whom,  of  course,  you  remember  as 
the  landlady's  daughter  in  "  The  College 
Widow."' 

But  I.  can't  understand  about  William 
Xorris.  He  is  very  funny  and  awfully 
clever,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  got  as 
far  along  as  other  actors  not  half  as  bril- 
liant. He  will  make  a  big  success  in  some- 
thing, and  you  will  watch  to  see  his  name 
go  up  in  electric  light  letters 
over  some  theater  door  as 
a  star,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  will  disappear 
and  you  will  know  nothing 
of  him  here  in  Xew  York 
tor  a  year  or  two.  A  little 
bird  has  whispered  to  me 
that  he  Wvints  to  do  serious 
work. 

My,  how  artistic  Xew 
York  must  be  patting  itself 
on  the  back  for  liking  '*  The 
Merry  Widow  "  and  '*  Tom 
Jones, '  and  sending  The 
Time,  the  Place,  and  the 
Girl,"  "The  Lady  from 
Lane's,"  "  Miss  Pocahontas," 
"The   Hurdy  Gurdy  Girl," 


and  some  other  musical  comedies  to  the  right 
about.  I  wish  the  next  reform  might  come 
in  theater  programs.  The  bill  at  the  Astor 
was  so  black  with  printer's  ink  that  I  had 
to  hold  it  gingerly  with  the  tips  of  my 
fingers  for  fear  of  smudging  my  white 
gloves.  -  Even  with  Levey  cleaning  any 
length  for  five  cents  a  pair  you  don't  want 
to  sit  through  the  whole  evening  with  your 
gloves  a  sight.  And  this  season  they  have 
added  a  fancy  border  to  each  cast,  which 
makes  matters  worse,  as  it  brings  more 
printer's  ink  in  the  very  spot  where  it  can 
do  the  worst  damage. 

Last  night  I  went  to  a  play  that  bothers 
me.  I  can't  quite  make  up  my  mind  about  it, 
whether  it's  the  sort  that  is  likely  to  live 
long  or  not.  Jack  says  that's  all  I  think 
about  when  I  go  to  the  theater;  that  I  am 
horribly  commercial.  But  I  don't  see  but 
that's  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  in  this 
country,  where  the  government  doesn't  help 
support  the  theaters  as  it  docs  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Well,  the  play  I  mean  is  "  The  Rejuvena- 
tion of  Aunt  Mary."  with  May  Robson  as 
a  star.  You  remember  Miss  Robson — not 
Eleanor,  and  no  relation  to  her  either,  but 
the  May  who  was  with  Francis  Wilson  in 
"  The  Mountain  Climber."  and  who  used 
to  do  slaveys  and  other  eccentric  parts 
with  the  old  Lyceum  stock.  She  has  put 
on  corkscrew  curls  this  time  and  made  her- 
self look  old  rather  than  ugly — off  stage 
she  is  r^i^illy  quite  pretty — and  her  play  is  a 
regular  female  Uncle  Josh  Whitcomb.  That 
is  what  about  every  critic  in  Xew  York  said 
of  it  the  next  morning.  Some  praised  it 
and  some  didn't,  which  was.  I  suppose,  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for  this  winter,  when 
they  nearly  all  knock  everything  that  comes 
along. 

Jack  likes  it,  oddly  enough,  belter  than  I 
do.  He  says  it  will  do  all  right  for  laughing 
purposes  only,  but  you 
know  it  didn't  make  mo 
laugh  right  along.  There 
were  too  man  y  things 
dragged  in  to  my  mind,  just 
to  make  you  do  that.  For 
instance,  where  .!//;//  Mary 
tells  about  taking  a  bath  in 
a  city  tub  and  sitting  on  the 
hole  to  keep  the  water  from 
running  out,  and  where  she 
tries  to  smoke  the  cigarette, 
and  get  that  pretty  Xora 
O'Brien  to  smoke  one  with 
her.  By  the  by,  she's  a  dear, 
and  was  the  heroine  in 
"  The  Heir  to  the  Hoorah." 
when  that  comedy  was  first 
brought  out. 
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THIS  BABY  BROUGHT  $5,000. 


the:  new  YORK  ZOO  PAYS  A  SMALL  FORTUNE  FOR 
A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  AFRICAN  RHINOCEROS, 
AN  ANIMAL  THAT  IS  THREATENED  WITH  EXTINCTION. 


HE  Xew  York  Zooloj^ical  Society  recently  paid  five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
rhinoceros  two  and  a  half  years  old.  It  is  inconiprehensihio  why  We.siern 
farmers  continue  to  raise  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  when  a  herd  of  rhint>c- 
eroses  would  hring  in  so  much  more  mc»ne> — but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  thi.s  story.  The  rhinoceros  that  wa>  bought  for  the  Xew  York  Zoo  is 
a  native  of  (ierman  Mast  Africa.  In  Jul> .  1905.  it  was  tmiiing  along  with 
its  mother,  when  it  suddenl)  canie  upon  an  Austrian  lieutenant  nanud 
I'ischer.  and  a  party  of  natives. 

At  sight  of  the  rhinocerf)s  mother  and  her  child,  the  natives  tied:  but  the  lieuienani 
stood  ins  ground,  raised  his  Htle  and  shot  the  mother  dead.    The  baby,  which  was  <.iil\ 


0 


LITTLE    MISS   KHLNOCEROS.    TWO  AND  A  HALF   VKARS  OI,D.    WHO   H  \S  (OMK   INTO  THi:  POSStSSK^N 
OF   THE    NEW   YORK   ZOO  BECAUSE  AN   Al  STKIXN   LIKI  TKN ANT   SHOT   HKK  .M(HnER 
UEAl)  WHILE  THEV  WERK   OTT  WALKIN'i    IN  AN    AFRICAN   JI  NGLL. 

a  month  old  at  that  time,  was  thrown  over  a  polv  and  carried  to  the  neareM  port.  Iinall\ 
reaching  an  animal  dealer  in  Xew  York. 

The  rhinoceros  was  once  common  throughout  ICast  and  South  Africa,  bui  hunters 
liave  scoured  the  country  so  persistently  that  this  strange  cousin  of  the  elephant  is  now 
seldom  seen.  Some  of  these  animals  still  remain  in  India,  but  there,  as  in  Africa,  hunters 
threaten  the  annihilation  of  the  species. 

A  rhinoceros  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  animal  to  capture  :  that  is  \\h>  a  good  si)ecimen 
cnmniands  so  high  a  price.  In  1906,  the  Maharajah  of  Xepal.  inteiu  upon  liaviin*  a 
stupendous  rhinoceros  hunt,  surrounded  a  piece  of  jungle  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
Several  large  animals  were  killed,  but  only  four  young  ones  were  captured,  and  two  oi 
these  soon  died.  Of  the  survivors,  one  was  sold  to  the  Hamburg  Zoological  Sociei>,  and 
the  other  went  to  the  Xew  York  Zoo  for  eight  thousand  dollars 
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ENGLAND'S    PREMIER  PEER. 


THE  DVKK  OF  NORFOLK,  WHOSE  DL  CAL  TITLE  GOES  BACK  TO  THE  YEAR  I4S3,  AND 
WHOSE   SECOND  TITLE,  KARL  OF  ARUNDEL.  WAS  CONFERRED 
UPON  AN  ANCESTOR  IN  11^9- 
From  a  thotonrafh  by  Elliott  &'  Fry,  London. 


^XGLAXD'S  present  Prime  Minister  is  proposing  to  curtail  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  if  not  to  abolish  that  House  entirely.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  last  hundred  years  so  many  new  peers  have  been  created  and 
iov  such  insufficient  reasons,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  old  aristocratic 
flavor  of  the  lords  has  been  lost.  It  is  a  standing  joke  in  London  to 
speak  of  the  peerage  as  "  The  Beerage,"  because  titles  have  been  given 
rather  indiscriminately  to  brewers. 
There  still  remain,  however,  peers  who  represent  the  noblest  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  who  can  trace  their  descent  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk,  Premier  Peer  of  England,  who  holds  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  hjiglish  dukedoms.  His  ducal  title  goes  back  to  the  year  1483;  while  his  second  title, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  was  conferred  upon  an  ancestor  of  his  in  the  year  1 139. 

The  present  duke  is  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  as  such  presides  over 
the  College  of  Heralds  and  appoints  the  kiugs-at-arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants,  who  in 
their  gorgeous  medieval  costumes  figure  so  picturesquely  whenever  an  English  monarch  is 
crowned.  The  duke  is  a  great  lancled  proprietor,  having  about  fifty  thousand  acres  in  his 
estates.  His  principal  seats  arc  Xorfolk  liouse  in  London  and  Arundel  Castle  in  Sussex, 
but  he  has  other  c»)untry-houses,  shooting-boxes,  and  minor  places  of  residence. 
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rllJS  is  the  correct  seasr>n  for  the  peren-  certainly  be  said,  and  as  cerlainl\  the  callnw 

nial  remark  of  the  cynic  in  his  bach-  youth  will  reply  that,  at  the — er — "  exhil)ition 

elor  club — to  the  effect  that,  the  florse  of  debutantes."  one   doesn't   see   the  same 

Show   being  just   over,   that  other   fearful  old  girls,  anyway. 

bore  is  about  due — the  Girl  Show.    This  will  Rumor' has   it   that,   in   \\'ashini?t( »n.  far 


MISS  ADKIENNB  KIRKMAN,  ONE  OF  THK   PRETTIEST  OF  THIS  SEASONS  WASH- 
INGTON DEBUTANTES.      SHE  IS  THE  DAUGHTER  OF 
COLONEL  AND  MRS.  KIRKMAN. 
Fro/fi  (I  thotoet  tith  h  Cl/ntuhnst.  U'<is/i/Mirf  "f 
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MRS.  FREDERICK   K.   BARBOUR,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  YOUNG 
MATRONS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

From  a  t^iototrrafh  h  Harris  6^  E^vine.  U'asluueton. 


from  *'  seeing  the  same  old  girls,"  tli 
lighted  onlooker  will  he  presented  to  a  more 
than  usually  charming  set  of  dehutantes. 
Not  the  least  charming  of  these  will  be  Miss 
Adricnne  Kirkman,  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Kirkman,  who  is  extremely  popular 
among  her  school  friends.     Miss  Kirkman 


is  very  much  a  musi- 
cian, and  intends  to 
continue  her  study  of 
the  musical  art. 

The  younger  set  in 
Washington  will  wel- 
come the  return  of 
one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive young  ma- 
trons, Mrs.  Frederick 
K.  Barbour,  who  with 
her  husband  has  been 
'*  doing  "  the  round  of 
summer  resorts.  This 
slender,  sunny  -  eyed 
lady  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cooke, 
of  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  Her  en- 
tertainments at  the 
Imperial  Apartments 
are,  in  their  way,  as 
brilliant  social  events 
as  was  her  marriage. 

Miss  Gladys  Hep- 
penheimer,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  William  C. 
J  leppenheimer,  Presi- 
<lent  of  the  Trust 
Co'mpany  of  New  Jcr- 
5cy,  is  one  of  the  very 
pretty  girls  of  the 
:i  ^Jersey  side  of  the 
river.  Miss  Heppcn- 
heimer  is  a  demi- 
hrunette,  with  dark 
gray  eyes,  delicately 
shaped  black  eyebrows, 
and  dark  brown  hair. 
Although  still  a  school- 
girl, she  is  a  very 
clever  whip,  as,  in  the 
sununer,  riding  and 
driving  are  her  chief 
amusements.  On  horse- 
back Miss  Heppcn- 
heimer  s  svelte  figure 
shows  to  perfection. 
At  such  times,  with 
her  hair  drawm  simply 
back  from  her  face 
and  worn  in  a  low- 
knot,  she  is  a  spiriied 
tigure.  Miss  Heppen- 
heimer's  hair  is  one  of 
her  greatest  charms, 
and  when  it  rains,  is  the 


It  waves  naturally, 
envy  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters. 

Around  the  hreside  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club  they  tell  many  a  tale  of  the 
prowess  of  ^Irs.  L.  J.  Garcey,  who  is  an 
enthusiast  in  water  siK>rts.  She  often  takes 
the  tiller  of  her  husband's  yacht,  Follette, 
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Cil-ADYS    IIEPPENHEIMER.   ONE    OF    THK    VERY   PUETTV    CIRLS    OF    NKW    JKKSKV.  ALTHoi(,n 
STILL  A  SCHOOLGIRL.  SHE   IS  A  CLEVER  WHIl'. 
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:.n<l  accompanies  him  on  his  travels  abroad, 
which  arc  many.  Throug-h  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Garccy  is  descended  from  the  old  Wcrbrocck 
family  of  Ant\ver]>.    her  Krcat-grandfathcr 


famous  beautio  of  the  court  of  Kiir^ 
Chrisfian. 

Mrs.  ICben  Rlainc  Stanwood.  of  Boston, 
is  the  ehlest  (huighter  of  Thonia>  W.  l^w- 


SBEK    Bl-AINK    STANWOOD,  OF   BOSTON,   [JLDESl     KA'i.Uli  H     - -F  IHO.MVS 
ONE  OF  THE  PRETTIEST  YOUNG   MATKoNr?  IS   HI:K    iloME-i  n  ^  . 
Frmn  «  fhoiogrxil'h  by  Lu/iiytU>\  I.cfui-ji/. 


LAW  SUN,  AND 


having  been  mayor  i>\  that  citv  when 
XajKileon  T  remodeled  and  improved  it.  On 
hrr  laUier*^  ^idr  -be  e- mies  of  the  l^e-^t 
Danish  stock.  Her  paternal  grandmother, 
the  Marquise  von  Ebbesen,  was  one  of  the 


son.  Ml--'  -   L  t\\  -'»n.  >\\v  In  .  .nne 

known  lo  tlu-  ueneral  pnUlio  wlii-ii  -^lu- 
olni>tcncd  ilu'  lnde[)ciidence.  tiic  >:ieIiL  with 
wliich  her  fatlier  hoped  iJ  defen<!  tliv 
AtnericaV  cup. 
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Mrs.  Stanwood  is  tall  and  broad-^lioul-  'Boston,  that  city  of  interesting  ladies,  is 

dered,  with  a  well-poiscd  head  and  a  face  agog  with  excitement  over  the  unexpected 

that  has  been  described  as  "  sweetly  serious."  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Prescott  Law- 

Hcr  hair  is  blond,  her  eyes  are  blue,  and  rence.  who  was  recently  married  to  Nathan- 


COUNTESS    ELIZABETH    WILCZEK,   ONE    OF    THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL    OF    THE    COURT    LADIES  OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.     SHE  IS  GREATLY  INTERESTED  IN   PHILANTHROPIC  WORK. 

From  a  thoioemth  by  Adde.  Vienna. 


her  coloring  is  of  the  exquisite  kind  that  iel  Franklin  Emmons.  Jr.,  of  Common- 
accentuates  every  other  charm.  wealth  Avenue.    Miss  Lawrence  is  one  of 
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^jjjj^      I^ATHANIEL    franklin    KMiMONS,     JR.,    OF     bOSiuN,    U  HU,    IN  UL    KE^bNl  t-V.    WAb  MISS 
ELIZABETH   PRESCOTT   LAWRENCE.      SHE   IS  ONE  OF  Til}-.  INTIMATK 


FRIENDS  OF  ALICE  ROOSEVELT- LONCWORTH. 
From  a  fhotograth  hy  M<i reran,  Hi'ston. 
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the  intimato  friends  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  and  ir>  well  known  in  London,  where 
she  spends  nnicii  of  her  time. 

Austria-Hungary  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  gentle  and  beautiful  ladies,  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  always  at  heart.  The 


Wilczek,  son  of  the  house  of  Wilczek, 
which  for  generations  has  been  especially 
prominent  in  science  and  art. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Tilt,  formerly  Miss  Lydia 
Harriman,  is  a  vivacious  brunette  with  true 
olive    complexion   and    large    brown  eye^. 


MRS.   BENJAMIN  TILT,  FORMERLY  MISS  LYDIA  HAKRIMAN.      SHE  IS    TALL    AND    GRACEFUL,  WITH 
LARGE  HROWN  EYES  AND  A  VIVACITY  OF  MANNER  THAT  HAS  ALWAYS  MADE  HER  A  FAVORITE. 

From  u  th,>tot[>  itt-lt  by  Ainn^  J^ufout.  AVrc  Vot  K-. 


Counle>>  IJi/abelh  Wilczek.  ncc  Prineos 
Kinsky.  is  one  of  these.  She  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  philanthropy,  especiallv  on  her 
own  estate^.     Her  husband  is  Hans.  Count 


Mrs.  Tilt's  coloring  is  very  vivid  and  D>n- 
trasts  beautifully  with  her  dusky  brown 
hair  and  eyes.  She  is  tall,  with  a  graceful 
figure  and  is  a  splendid  golfer. 
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A  HORSE  THAT  WON  $135,000  IN  A  YEAR 


y^^^^v  O LI N ,  race-horse  extraordinary,  has  amazed  and  delighted  horsemen  and  has 
jcg£^^^^^^n^  ^  small  fortune  for  his  owner,  James  R.  Keene. 

SjL  r^S|i^  Keene,  who  has  controlled  many   remarkable  horses,  thinks  there 

T  X^^^CT^  never  was  a  horse  quite  Hke  Colin,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  corroborated 
by  many  who  should  know.  Aside  from  this,  the  record  of  this  remark- 
able horse  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  few  horses  of  Colin's 
ilk  on  the  American  turf.  He  is  a  two-year-old,  and  during  last  season 
he  achieved  twelve  consecutive  victories,  winning  every  race  in  which  he  was  entered. 
With  his  victories  came  almost  one  hundred  and  thirty-live  thousand  dollars  in  stakes.  This 
record  of  never  having  been  defeated,  and  having  twelve  successes  credited  to  him.  has 
been  exceeded  in  race-horse  statistics  by  but  one  horse,  Tremont. 

Colin  has  not  raced  against  what  race-track  mCn  call  *'  dogs."  but  has  been  entered 
to  compete  with  the  best  talent  of  the  two-year-old  class,  and  he  has  won  such  classic 
events  as  the  Saratoga  Special,  Futurity,  and  Flatbush  handicaps.  In  his  last  race  of  the 
season,  on  October  16,  for  the  Champagne  Stakes,  he  won  in  the  easiest  fashion  and  created 
a  new  track  record  of  one  minute  and  twenty-seven  seconds  for  seven  furlongs. 

This  very  exceptional  horse  has  been  more  instrumental  than  any  other  in  Keene's 
stable,  in  enabling  his  owner  to  exceed  all  past  records  of  a  season's  earnings.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  is  credited  with  having  won  in  1889  the  sum  of  $369,290;  last  year  Keene 
amassed  more  than  $400,000  in  winning*;,  and  of  this  Colin  won  more  than  a  third. 


COLIN,  THE  FAMOUS  RACE-HORSE  OF  JAMES  R.  KEENE,  WHO  WON  TWELVE  CONSECUTIVE 
RACES  LAST  YEAR,  A  RECORD  THAT  HAS  BEEN  SURPASSED  BY  ONLY  ONE  HORSE,  TREMONT. 
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WE  AMAZE  KAISER'S  "PROF." 


A  MKRICAX  and  European  universities  are  exchanging  professors  so  often  as 
/5S5s  /  \  almost  to  unite  the  learned  institutions  of  both  continents  in  a  single 

 system.    Many  distinguished  foreigners  have  been  called  permanently  to 

^ysjfSiSyV^  posts  in  (»ur  colleges,  and  there  are  some  Americans  who  have  received 
J^^^  permanent  appointments  in  foreign  universities;  while  still  others  have 
declined  them.  Many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  a 
graduate  student  in  Germany,  he  was  offered  a  teaching  position  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen — a  rare  com])liment  at  that  time,  when  Americans  abroad  were  expected  to 
be  red  or  brown  instcatl  of  white,  and  lo  live  in  wigwams  when  at  home. 


PROFESSOR  LEONHARI).  OF  BKRLIN,  WHO  WAS  STARTI.ED  li\  THE  REQUEST 
OF  A  r.ROl'P  OF   CHICAOO    MILLIONAIRES  THAT   HE   TRAVEL  TWO 
IHOI  SSND   MILES   FOR  THE   Pl'RPOSE  OF  SPEAKING 
To  THEM   HALF  AN   HOI  R. 


The  latest  academic  visitor  to  this  country  is  Dr.  Rudolf  Leotdiard.  In  Germany  he 
is  Dean  of  the  I-'acully  of  Law  at  the  University  of  lireslau ;  but  while  here  he  is  Kaiser 
W'ilhelm  Professor  of  Law  at  Cohimbia.  where  he  is  now  lecturing. 
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Dr.  Lconliard  is  a  most  genial  and  cultivated  gentleman  of  about  lifty.  and  he  is 
making  himself  actinainted  with  American  hfe,  as  to  which  lie  has  an  inexhaustible  curiosity. 

Not  long  ago  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  million- 
airc^,  invited  Dr.  Leonhard  to  visit  that  city  as  their  guest  and  to  give  the  club  a  talk  of 
<omc  thirty  minutes.  The  learned  German  regards  this  as  the  most  interesting  experience 
he  has  had  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  as  wonderfully  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which 
Vmcricans  do  things.  ^ 

*•  Fancy !  "  lie  exclaims.  "  I  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  Chicago,  and  then  another 
thousand  miles  back  to  Xew  York — and  a'il  for  just  half  an  hour's  talk!  How  wonderful 
are  you  Americans!" 

This  academic  interchange  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  results.  Emigrants  from 
foreign  countries  who  come  here,  send  back  word  to  their  compatriots  of  the  things  the}' 
find :  but  what  they  write  is  dimmed  by  ignorance  and  then  distorted,  on  the  other  side, 
by  misapprehension.  But  when  men  who  are  trained  observers  visit  us  and  study  us  and 
then  return  to  report  what  they  have  seen.  Europe  will  ultimately  come  to  understand  this 
cnuntry  as  it  really  is.  They  will  stop  thinking  of  it  as  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  in 
which  nothing  happens  .save  terrible  accidents,  lynchings,  and  financial  scandals.  And  in 
this  way.  while  the  visiting  lecturers  will  help  to  educate  a  small  body  of  American  students, 
ihey  will  also  more  wiflely  educate  influential  opinion  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 


WHY  DO  MEN  NEVER  TELL  THE  TRUTH  TO  WOMEN? 


BY    PHILIP    GILBERT    HAMERTON    (1834  —  1894). 


TH  IXK  that  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune in  the  intellectual  life 
of  women  is  that  they  do 
not   hear  the   iruih  from 

Alt  tiicn  in  cultivated  so- 
ciety .'^ay  to  women  as  much  as  possible 
I  hat  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  wish 
t.»  hear,  and  .women  are  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  this"  tha*  thfey  can  scarcely  hear 
without  resentinent  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion which  takes  no  account  of  their  personal 
.md  private  fccHng. 

The  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
women  j^ves  an  agreeable  tone  to  society, 
but  It  is  fatal  to  the  severity  of  truth.  Ob- 
>erve  a  man  of  the  world  wlmse  opinions 
are  well  known  to  you — notice  the  little 
pause  before  he  speaks  to  a  lady.  During 
ihat  little  pause  he  is  turning  over  what  he 
ha>  to  >:iy,  so  as  to  present  it  in  the  manner 
ihai  will  please  her  best;  and  >ou  may  be 
>ure  that  the  integrity  f>f  truth  will  suffer 
in  the  process. 

It  we  compare  what  we  know  of  the  man 
with  that  which  the  lady  hears  from  him. 
we  perceive  liie  immense  disadvantages  of 
her  position.  He  ascertains  what  will  please 
her.  and  that  is  what  lie  administers.  He 
l>rofcsscs  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  things 
which  he  does  not  cafe  for  in  the  least,  and 
he  passers  llgirtly^OvW  subjects  and  events 


which  he  knows  to  be  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  world.  The 
lady  spends  an  hour  more  agreeably  than 
if  she  heard  opinions  which  would  irritate, 
and  prognostics  which  would  alarm  Iier. 
but  she  has  missed  an  opportunity  for  cul- 
ture, she  has  been  confirmed  in  feminine 
illusions. 

If  this  happened  only  from  time  to  time, 
the  efTect  would  not  tell  so  much  on  the 
mental  constitution ;  but  it  is  incessant,  it 
is  continual.  Men  disguise  their  thoughts 
for  women  as  if  to  venture  into  the  fem- 
inine world  were  as  dangerous  as  traveling 
in  Arabia,  or  as  if  the  thoughts  themselves 
were  criminal. 

There  appeared  two  or  three  years  ago 
in  Punch  a  clever  drawing  which  might 
have  served  as  an  illustration  to  this  sub- 
ject. A  fashionable  doctor  was  visiting  a 
lady  in  Helgravia.  who  complained  that  she 
suffered  from  debility.  Cod-liver  oil  being 
repugnant  to  her  taste,  the  agreeable  doc- 
tor, wise  in  his  generation,  blandly  suggest- 
ed as  an  efTective  substitute  a  mixture  of 
cream  and  curagoa.  What  that  intelligent 
man  did  for  his  patient's  physical  constitu- 
tion, all  men  of  politeness  do  for  the  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  ladies.  Instead  of 
administering  the  truth  which  -would 
strengthen,  though  unpalatable,  they  ad- 
minister intellectual  cream  and  curagoa. 


Cbe  Xngratitudc  of  the  Obligated —That  bitterest  of  all  satirists,  Talley- 
randf,  being  told  that  a  certain  public  functionary  was  talking  against  him,  ex- 
claimecl :    "  That  surprises  me.    I  have  never  done  him  a  favor  I " 
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CRUCIAL  MOMENTS  IN  COURT. 

BY    CHESTER  HARRISON. 

DRAMATIC  INCIDENTS  THAT  SEEMED  TO  SNAP 
THE  NERVES  OF  JUDGES,  JURORS,  AND  SPEC- 
TATORS, LONG  OVERWROUGHT   BY  EMOTION. 


''ITH  all  llic  world  ol  iniagina- 
lion  to  draw  ii])()n,  how 
seldom  it  is  that  the*  play- 
wright constructs  a  scene 
halt  so  impressive  as  some 
of  the  dramatic  momenta 
(){  the  court-room  I 

The  announcing  of  the  juryV  verdict  alter 
a  trial  for  murder,  the  solemn  sentencing 
of  a  prisoner  to  death,  the  hit  of  unex- 
])ected  testimony  that  destroys  the  chance^ 
of  either  prosecution  or  defense,  the  sudden 
shriek  of  a  woman  at  some  critical  point 
f)f  the  proceedings — such  scenes  as  these 
are  likely  to  linger  in  the  memory  of  the 
average  spectator  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

When  Constance  Kent  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  EngKand.  in  i8(>5,  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  crowded  court-room,  even 
to   the  judge,   wa^,   in   tears.     That  ^cene 


made  such  a  profound  impression  that  even 
a  quarter  of  a  century  aflerwartl  there  wa-^ 
no  case  m  the  criminal  records  of  the  coun- 
try more  widely  known. 

The  prisoner,  two  years  before,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger,  had  killed  her  tvvo-year-oUI 
brother.  Ider  crime  became  a  long-drawn- 
out  mystery.  At  first,  suspicion  turned  to 
her  father,  but  the  police  were  unable  to 
get  enough  evidence  to  warrant  bringing 
him  to  trial.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
sus])ect<.  hut  after  lengthy  investigation,  the 
])nlice  abandoned  the  case  as  hopeless. 

Constance  Kent  was  then  only  sixteen 
years  old.  Soon  after  the  murder,  she  went 
abroad  and  eiUered  a  convent.  Three  years 
later  she  returned  to  ICngland,  and  went  as 
a  guest  to  St.  Mary's  Home  at  Brighton, 
an  Anglican  swterhood.  Two  years  later 
she  surrendered  luT^elf  To  ihe  authorities. 
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She  had  become  an  unusually  beautiful 
young  woman,  very  different  from  the  wild, 
foolish,  hot-tempered  girl  of  live  years  be- 
fore. When  she  appeared  in  court,  dressed 
all  in  black,  she  drew  back  her  heavy  long 
veil  for  a  moment,  and  the  spectators  had 
a  glimpse  of  her  white  face  and  great  darl^ 
eyes. 

From  that  moment  she  had  the  sympathy 
of  everybody  in  the  room.  It  was  the 
Crown  Court  at  Salisbury,  and  people  had 
journeyed  from  many  miles  around  to  see 
her.  The  room  was  packed  to  suffocation; 
but  when  she  stood  up  to  receive  sentence, 
it  was'  as  still  as  death.  Again  the  black 
veil  was  put  aside,  and  with  eyes  cast  down 
and  hands  clasped  in  front,  she  stood  be- 
fore the  crowd  -waiting  for  the  judge  to 
speak.  She  made  a  beautiful  picture  —  a 
picture  that  nobody  present  ever  forgot. 

Suddenly,  instead  of  the  stern,  judicial 
voice  that  every  one  awaited,  a  long-drawn 
sob  broke  the  silence.  It  was  from  the 
grim  old  judge  himself.  He  had  broken 
down,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

Then  the  pathos  of  the  scene  seized  upon 
officers,  lawyers,  and  spectators.  They  all 
wept — every  one  of  them — and  at  last  tears 
came  to  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner,  too. 

The  judge  was  still  weeping  bitterly  when, 
with  trembling  voice,  he  sentenced  her  to 
death. 

A  few  days  later,  her 
sentence  was  com- 
muted to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  Her 
beauty  soon  faded 
away  under  the  stern 
regime  of  an  English 
prison ;  and  when  she 
died,  not  many  years 
afterward,  she  was 
ns  bent  and  gray  and 
haggard  as  a  very  old 
woman. 

Never  was  there  a 
more  impressive  mo- 
ment in  an  American 
a>urt  tlian  that  that 
followed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict 
after  the  first  trial  of 
Roland  B.  Molineu.v 
for  murder.  It  was  on 
February  ir,  1900.  l)e- 
fore  Recorder  Goff 
in  the  Jtecneral  Ses- 
sions CHrt,  in  New 
York.  Mie  jury  had 
retired  ^few  minute^ 
after  three  oVlock.  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon syqiii  through  the 


evening,  a  huge  crowd  hung  around  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building. 

When  the  jury  came  in,  a  little  before 
eleven,  almost  everybody  in  the  court-room 
was  tired  out  with  waiting,  but  old  General 
Molineux,  the  prisoner's  father,  showed  no 
signs  of  fatigue.  He  had  been  talking  and 
laughing  with  the  reporters,  and  he  was 
smiling  when  the  jury  filed  in,  for  he  was 
confident  of  an  acciuittal.  The  jurymen 
marched  up  to  their  box  with  slow,  meas- 
ured tread,  and  when  he  saw  their  pale, 
stern  faces,  his  smile  faded. 

A  moment  later  the  prisoner  came  in,  his 
face  dead  white,  his  eyes  like  live  coals. 

Then  came  the  A  oice  of  the  clerk  address- 
ing the  jury;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
(|uestion,  **  Do  you  find  the  defendant 
guilty  or  not  guilty?"  the  room  became 
very  still. 

"  Guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree." 
replied  the  foreman. 

Dead  silence  fell  upon  the  court.  A  mo- 
ment later,  the  nervous  tension  was  broken 
by  the  deep-toned  bell  of  a  clock  striking 
the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  tower  of  a  down- 
town church.  No  one  stirred  or  spoke 
until  the  hour  had  struck.  No  sound  was 
ever  more  solemn  or  dismal  than  the  slow 
striking  of  that  bell.  To  Molineux.  stand- 
ing with  his  face  to  the  jury  and  with  his 


QUICK  AS  A  FLASH,  BX  OPSNED  OUT  HIS  LONG^  GOWN  LIKE  A  CURTAIN. 
AND  STOOD  80  THAT  THE  JtJRV  COULD  NOT  SEE  HER 
LAUGHING  AT  HER  LATE  HUSBAND'S  SKULL. 
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lllK   SCRAP   BOOK— FIRST  SIX'TION. 


srUDENLV   HE    HKCAME    EXCIIKD    AM>  GASPED 
FOR   BREATH,   THEN   HE  GOT  DOWN   ON  HIS 
HANDS  AND  KNEES  ON  THE  FLOOR  AND 
GRAPHICALLY  PORTRAYED  THE 
SCENE   OF  THE  MURDER. 

cliiii  thrown  up  defiantly,  it  must  have 
M'cmed  as  if  it  were  sounding  his  doom. 

Not  an  ordinary  type  of  woman  was 
Nettie  Slack  Carruthcrs.  whose  husband 
was  shot  and  killed  in  their  home  on  the 
!\amy  River,  in  the  wild>  of  western  On 
lario,  in  1891.  She  was  tall  and  nuiscular, 
with  h\ix.  hroad  shoulders,  swinj^inj^j:  tread, 
and  the  mien  of  a  i)owerful  man.  As  a 
younj?  girl,  she  had  been  famed  for  her  jet 
black  e\e>  and  raven  black  hair. 

W^hen  she  was  arrested  for  her  husband'^ 
murder,  she  was  still  young  and  handsome, 
and  the  detectives  si)oke  of  her  as  the 
woman  with  the  piercing  black  eyes.  Her 
brothers  were  well  to  do.  and  they  engaged 
H.  H.  Osier,  the  foremost  criminal  lawyer 
of  Canada,  to  defend  her.  She  was  tried 
in  Port  Arthur,  in  June.  1892. 

The  evidence  against  her  seemed  very 
strong,  and  Osier  realized  that  he  had  a 
harfl  light  before  him.  lUU  he  wa>  an  un- 
usually resourceful  advocate.  When  he 
lacked  arguments,  there  was  no  one  more 
cfTective  in  a[)pealing  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  jurors.  Before  U)ng,  he  had  some  of 
the  jurors  in  tears. 

The  skull  of  the  victim  was  produced  to 
show  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  man 
to  have  shot  himself  where  the  bullets  en- 


tered the  head.  The  skull  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon,  fell  to  the  table,  and 
rolled  to  the  floor. 

Nettie  Carruthers  tossed  back  her  head 
and  laughed.  Osier  saw  her,  and  realized 
instantly  that  if  the  jurors  saw  that  laugh, 
the  effect  of  his  powerful  appeal  to  their 
sympathies  would  be  lost  entirely.  It  might 
ruin  his  case.  That  laugh  might  send  the 
woman  to  the  gallows. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  he  opened  out  his  long 
gown  like  a  curtain,  and  stood  so  that  the 
jury  could  not  sec  her.  Then  he  walked 
back  to  the  box,  with  his  gown  open.  an<l 
said  : 

*•  It's  crying  you  should  be.  instead  of 
laughing!  " 

The  laughter  faded  from  the  black  eyes, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  in  tears. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  aciiuit- 
lal  Outside  the  court-house,  the  woman 
met  Chief  inspector  Murray.  She  laid  a 
hea\y  hand  r)n  his  shoulder. 

"Well.  Murray."  she  -.said,  "you  didn't 
hang  me,  after  all."  She  laughe<l.  and  her 
black  eyes  sparkled. 

li  was  a  grewsome  scene  when  old 
h'l)hraim  Convay  lost  his  nerve  in  court 
during  his  trial  for  the  killing  of  George 
Frost. 

Convay  owned  two  big  farms  in  Oxford 
County,  Ontario.  F\>r  years  he  had  been 
tormented  by  boys.  They  were  the  bane 
of  his  lite.  They  would  plug  up  his  chim- 
ney and  smoke  him  out  of  his  house.  They 
would  nail  up  his  doors  and  windows.  At 
night,  there  would  loom  up  at  his  window 
a  fiery  face  with  a  grinning  mouth,  extend- 
ing from  ear  to  ear.  and  flaming  eyes.  At 
last,  the  old  man  was  dri\en  to  distraction. 

One  day  one  f)f  those  boys  was  found 
dead  in  ICphraim  Convay  s  barn,  with  a 
bullet-hole  in  his  head.  Convay  was  ar- 
rested. He  was  placed  on  trial  at  Wood- 
stock, in  September,  1897.  His  lawyers  did 
not  want  him  to  go  on  the  stand,  but  the 
old  man  insisted,  and.  finally,  he  had  his 
way. 

He  began  his  tesiituony  slowly  and  calm- 
ly, but  suddenly  h^  became  excited  and 
gasped  for  breath,  lie  swayed  to  and  fro. 
and  thumped  on  the  floor  with  his  foot, 
and  then  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  on  the  floor  and  graphically  por- 
tray <#i  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

lie  showed  how  he  had  been  in  the  turnip- 
pit,  under  the  floor  of  his  barn,  shoveling 
out  turnips.  The  bf)y  he  had  killed  ha<l 
come  and  thrown  the  turnips  hack  upon 
liim.  There  was  a  struggle,  and  Convay 
had  drawn  his  revolver  and  fired.  Weeping 
frenziedly,  he  went  over  each  little  detail 
<^\  the  crime. 
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"They  drove  me  wild!"  he  cried.  "I 
couldiri  stand  those  boys  any  longer!  " 

His  lawyers  tried  to  prove  he  was  insane: 
but  he  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  was  sent  to  prison  for  seven  years. 

*'  1  hope  there  will  be  no  boys  in  the 
prison."  he  said,  as  they  took  him  away. 

Former  Assistant  District-Attorney  James 
W.  Osborne,  who  has  been  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  more  famous  criminal  cases 
than  any  other  lawyer  in  New  York,  re- 
marked, not  long  ago.  that  of  all  the  scenes 
he  had  witnessed  in  court,  the  one  that  had 
impressed  him  mo^^t  was  in  the  trial  ot 
Robert  W.  Buchanan,  just  after  the  jury 
had  brought  in  its  verdict. 


"VOHR    HONOR,    MAY   I   NEVER    KNOW  A    MO.ME.NT'S    I'K.\<  H    THRULl.H    ALL    EILKMIV.  .\L\V    .M  V 

MOTHKR  S   PRAVER.S  FOR  ME  ECHO  THROUGH   SPACE  AND  NEVER   KIND  HKR  C,0\>,  IF 
FOR  ONE  MOMENT  I  LEFT  THAT  POOR  GIRL  S  SIDE  FROM  THE  TIME 
I   REACHED  HER   UNTIL  SHE  WAS  COLD  IN  DEATH." 


bedraggled  lot  of  men  that  could  W  imag- 
ined. Judge,  lawyers,  and  attendants  were 
all  yawning  and  rubbing  their  eyes. 

Inside  the  rail  sat  a  tall,  slender  your.:^ 
woman  with  auburn  hair.  Her  face  wa> 
haggard  and  deathly  white,  her  eyes  heavy 
with  the  long,  nervous  strain  of  waiting. 
It  had  been  harder  on  her  than  on  any  on..- 
else,  for  she  was  the  priNoner's  wife.  Hi. 
had  divorced  her.  and  had  married  her 
again  two  weeks  after  hi>  other  wife  had 
died. 

At  last  came  the  f^>iki  "  (iuilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  jiegr<^-.^« 

At  those  words,^^'  wtmiaif  with  the 
auburn  hair  spranj^  t(»^l^'^k^eet.St/VVi  ^ 


Buchanan's  second  wife  had  died  from 
poison,  and  he  was  charged  with  her  inur 
der.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  old  cinmty 
court-house,  and  lasted  six  weeks.  On 
.\pril  26,  1893.  the  jury  at  last  capie  in  with 
a  verdict,  after  having  been  out  twenty - 
eight  hours.     It  was  almost  midnig.it. 

By  that  time,  everybody  connected  with 
the  case  was  utterly  exhausted.  Their 
nerves  were  on  edge.  All  the  night  before, 
the  lawyers  had  gone  with  hardly  a  wink 
of  sleep.  They  had  been  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting,  hour  after  hour,  for  that  jury. 

The  jurors,  too,  were  exhausted.  When 
they  filed  into  court,  they  were  the  most 

11— S  B  1 


cing  shriek  rang  throui^h  lin,-  court-room 
Then  she  sank  on  her  kneo.  screaming: 
'*  Murder!    Murder!  " 

In  recalling  this  scene,  Mr.  0>l)<)rnr 
said : 

"  That  woman's  sliriek  seemed  to  start 
every  nerve  in  my  l)f)dy.  It  came  when  the 
nerves  of  all  of  us  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  way,  anyway,  and  1  think  it  must 
have  had  the  same  effect  on  almost  every- 
body in  the  room.  Whenever  Buchanan's 
ca.se  is  called  to  my  mind.  I  think  of  that 
old  court-room,  with  its  gloomy  shadows, 
and  the  gas-jets  flaring,  and  the  hands  of 
the  clock  clini!)ing  around  toward  midnight. 
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STANDING  ON  A  CHAIR,   SO  THAT  SHE  TOWERED  ABOVE  THE  HEADS  OF  ALL  THE   PEOPLE  IN  THE 
ROOM,   SHE  POINTED  DOWN   UPON   THE  COWERING  MAN  WHO  HAD  JUST  BEEN  FREED, 
AND  CRIED  shrilly:   "  THAT  MAN   TOOK  MY  HUSBAND'S  LIFE  !  AS 
THERE  IS  A  GOD  IN  HEAVEN,    I  WILL  TAKE  HIS  !  " 


and  that  red-haired  woman  jumping  up  and 
shrieking  '  Murder!  '  " 

But  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  point 
of  view.  I  once  asked  an  old  court  officer 
about  the  Buchanan  case,  and  he  said: 

"  Vcs,  I  remember  there  was  some  kind 
of  a  scene  when  the  jury  came  in,  but  I've 
forgotten  just  what  it  was.  But  you  ought 
to  have  been  in  court  when  Carlisle  Harris 
made  his  speech.  That  was  the  kind  of 
thing  a  man  remembers!  " 

Harris  was  electrocuted  for  poisoning  his 
wife.  When  he  was  on  trial  in  New  York, 
in  1893,  he  was  accused  of  having  run  away 
on  the  night  that  his  wife  lay  dying.  This 
charge  made  him  furious.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  belonged  to  a  good  family.  He 
was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  an  un- 
usually rich,  deep  voice,  which  he  had 
under  perfect  control. 

'*  Your  honor,"  he  said,  standing  erect, 
with  head  thrown  back,  and  pointing  at  the 
judge,  *'  may  I  never  know  a  moment's 
peace  through  all  eternity,  may  my  mother's 
prayers  for  me  echo  through  space  and 
never  find  her  God,  if  for  one  moment  I 
left  that  poor  girl's  side  from  the  time  1 
reached  her  until  she  was  cold  in  death." 

For  several  moments  after  these  words 
had  rung  through  the  court,  the  crowd  sat 
spell-bound,  and  neither  judge  nor  lawyers 
spoke.  Few  trained  orators  could  have 
spoken  with  more  effect  than  did  this  young 
man,  pleading  for  his  life. 

Two  years  after  the   Harris  case,  there 


was  a  strange  scene  of  an  entirely  different 
character  in  a  New  York  court.  It  was 
before  Justice  Ingraham,  in  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  February,  1895. 
Charles  Simon  had  been  on  trial  for  killing 
Philip  Schleheim  during  a  quarrel.  When 
the  jury  returned  with  its  verdict,  Schle- 
heim's  widow  and  six  daughters,  all  in 
deep  black,  occupied  front  seats.  The 
widow's  black  eyes  were  flashing,  and  her 
face  was  set  in  grim  determination. 

When  the  foreman  of  the  jury  announced 
a  verdict  of  acquittal,  she  leaped  to  her  feet 
with  a  cry  of  rage.  Then,  standing  on  a 
chair,  so  that  she  towered  above  the  headr. 
of  all  the  people  in  the  room,  she  pointed 
down  upon  the  cowering  man  who  had  just 
been  freed,  and  cried  shrilly: 

**  That  man  took  my  husband's  life!  As 
there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  T  will  take  his!" 

Followed  by  her  six  daughters,  she  rushed 
toward  Simon,  and  the  court  attendants 
barred  her  progress  just  in  time  to  save 
him. 

The  court  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the 
spectators  were  standing  on  chairs  and 
tables.  The  judge  pounded  with  his  gavel 
in  vain.  He  could  not  make  himself  heard 
above  the  shrieks  of  the  women. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
Simon,  the  women  turned  their  attention 
to  the  man's  three  daughters.  "  Curse 
you !  "  screamed  the  widow,  shaking  her 
fist  at  the  girls.  "  If  I  can't  kill  the  mur- 
"derer.  I'll  kill  his  bnxid !  " 
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MARSHALL  FIELD  III,  WHO  IS  NOW  TWELVE  YEARS 
OLD,  WILL.  IF  HE  LIVES  TO  BE  FIFTY,  INHERIT  A 
FORTUNE  THAT  MAY  AMOUNT  TO  A  BILLION  DOLLARS. 


THE  richest  boy  in  the  world,  not  ex- 
cepting the  heirs  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  i.s  young  Marshall  Field,  the 
grandson    of    the    great  merchant 
prince  of  Chicago.    By  the  deaths  of 
hi*,  grandiather  and  father,  ilie  boy 
l)ecome!i  the  heir  to  a   foriunc  thai 
may  amoi^  to  a  billion  dollars  by 
the  time  tie  gets  it    He  ir,  now  only 
twelve  yetrs  of  age.  and  the  cmte 
i>  not  to  tie  divided  until  litariliall 
is  tifty  years  old.    Then  the  property 
will  be  divided,  three-tifths  going  to 
Marshall   and    the   remaining  two- 
hfths  to  his  brother  Henry. 


Young  Marshall  I-icld  is  the  son  of  Mar- 
shall Field  II,  and  of  Mrs.  Alln-rtine  Huck 


Field 


lie   was  born   in   Chicago;  but 


I 


ft 


MARSHALL  FIELD  III.  GRANDSON   OF  THE   FAMOl'S  MERCHANT   PRLNCE  OF  CHK  A(iO  WHO  BORK 
THE  SAME  NAME,  AND  WHOSE  WILL  MAKES  THIS  YOl  TH   THE  PRINCIPAL  HEN- 
EFICIARV  OF  THE  VAST  ESTATE  LEFT  BY  THT.   ELUKR  FIELD. 


Froiu  ,1  fhotoemfh 
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June  last  lie  was  taken  to  England  to  bo 
entered  at  Eton  College — that  ianions  scIioqI 
which  lies  almost  in  the  shadow  of  Windsor 
C'astle,  and  in  which  were  educated  such 
famous  Englishmen  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Lord  Chatham,  Charles  James  b'ox.  Horace 
\V'<diK)Ie,  the  poets  Cray  and  Shelley,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  William  K.  Glad- 
stone. 

The  boy  was  accompanied  on  his  voyage 
l«»  England  by  a  bodyguard  of  stalwart  men, 
and   by   many   relatives,   among   them  his 


sister,  Gwcndolin  Field.  Young  Marshall 
Field  is  not,  however,  to  be  bred  as  an 
l^nglishman.  It  is  intended  simply  that  he 
shall  acquire  some  of  the  training  and  the 
IK^lish  which  make  English  gentlemen  at- 
tractive. 

On  leaving  Eton  he  is  to  be  placed  in 
Harvard  University,  and  will  make  his 
winter  home  thereafter  with  his  mother  in 
Washington. 

In  appearance  the  hoy  is  frail  of  body, 
showing  a  highly  nervous  organization.  His 
forehead  is  well  molded.  He  has  a 
forceful  mouth.  His  clear  grave 
eyes  show  thought  beyond  his 
years.  His  manner  is  one  of  natural 
reserve,  such  as  may  indicate  latent 
power.  Slight  though  his  physical 
build  may  be,  his  shoulders  are  well 
set  and  are  broad  in  proportion  to 
\.   bi-^  body,  so  that  one  can  readily 


HENRY  FIELD,  ANOTHER  GRANDSON  OK  THE  LATE  MARSHALL  FIELD,   OF  CHICAGO.  THOL'GH 
HIS  SHARE  OF  HIS  GRANDFATHER  S  ESTATE  IS  LESS  THAN   HIS  BROTHER'S, 
HE  WILL  HE  A  MULTIMILLIONAIRE. 
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imagine  him  as  likely  in  the  future 
to  add  physical  to  mental  strength. 

This  heir  to  so  many  millions  has 
had  a  childhood  of  illness  and  much 
suffering,  though  he  has  now  begun 
to  make  it  plain  that  he  is  outgrow- 
ing his  physical  weakness;  and  it 
may  be  that,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  as  a  boy  was  sickly,  he  will  be- 
come not  only  healthy  but  athletic. 
As  it  is,  he  is  manly  and  normal  in 
his  tastes.  He  is  an  e.xcellent  horse- 
man. He  plays  tennis  and  baseball, 
and  takes  much  physical  exercise 
with  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs. 
He  seems  older  than  he  really  is : 
for  even  as  a  very  young  child  his 
grandfather  made  a  companion  of 
him,  talking  to  him  as  though  he 
were  a  man.  and  trying  to  impress 
on  him  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  certain  philosophy  of  life  which 
wa«^  that  of  the  great  merchant 
himself. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  career;  for  the 
boy  has  inherited  not  only  im- 
mense material  riches,  but  intel- 
lectual power  as  well.  To  bring  him 
up  with  a  view  to  his  complete  de- 
velopment has  all  the  value  and 
interest  of  a  scientific  experiment 
conducted  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 

Certainly,  each  of  the  Field  lx)ys 
will  be  tested  more  by  his  riches  than 
the  average  poor  boy  is  by  his  pov- 
erty. Marshall,  for  instance,  know- 
ing that  he  is  ultimately  to  inherit 
hundreds  of  millions,  mu.st  content 
himself  with  allowances  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
every  five  years  from  the  time  he  is 
twenty-five  until  he  is  forty,  after 
which  he  will  receive  no  more  until 
his  fiftieth  year,  when  three-fifths  of 
the  estate  will  be  made  over  to  him. 

Henry,   on   the   other  hand,  will 
have  only   three   hundred  thousand 
dollars   every   five   years,  from  his 
twenty-fifth  to  his  fortieth  birthday, 
though  he  will  receive  two-fifths  of 
the   e^tate    when    Marshall  reaches 
the  age  of  fifty.     These  sums,  of 
course,  look  large  to  the  person  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  they  are 
large,  but  they  may  look  excecdifigly 
small  to  two  men  who  know  that 
hundreds  of  millions  await  them — mill 
however,  that  will  not  be  available 
middle  age   has  passed  and  old  age 
begun. 

NolxKiy,  of  course,  can  know  what 
will  he  turned  over  to  Marshall  and  H 


MRS.   MARSHALL    FIELD   II.    MOIMKK   OK   MARSHALL  ANl.> 
HENKV.       SHE    HAS    PLACED    THE    BOYS   IN  ETU.N 
(OLLEGE,    DESIRING   THAT  THEV   SHALL  HAVE 
THE  TRAINING  AND  ACyUIKE  THE  POLISH 
OK   EDUCATED  ENGLISHMEN. 

Frotit  a  photograt'h  In   Oft-'.  /\tr/\. 


ions.     in  1945.    This  much,  however,  can  be  said: 
until     The  I'^ield  estate  may  now  be  conservatively 
has     estimated   at  one  hundred  million  dollar.s. 

A  hundred  million  dollars  at  six  i)er  cent 
sum  interest,  compounded  semi-annually,  will 
enr\      amtmiit.  in  1945.  to  $<)45.430.oo<y 
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BY   IZOLA  FORRESTER. 

"GET -FED -QUICK"  RESTAURANTS  IN 
NEW  YORK  WHERE  THE  WAITERS 
SHOUT:  *'ONE  ON  THE  DUTCH 
AND  A  HOT  DOG";  "HEN  IN 
THE  BOWL  — TWO  ON 
THE  CHINAMAN." 


ONG  ago,  in  the  dark  ages,  when 
Coffee  Pat's  beanery  on 
Park  Row  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  hungry,  Horace 
Greeley  twined  his  weary 
feet  about  the  base  of  a 
...V,  asked  for  good  old  beef  and 
beans:  for  Horace  was  a  believer  in  the 
simple  life,  and  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  a  good  digestion.  Both  were 
needed  at  Coffee  Pat's. 

The  waiter  was  tired,  too,  more  tired 
than  Horace  Greeley:  so  instead  of  trotting 
hastily  back  in  orthodox  fashion  and  mur- 
muring the  order  to  the  cook,  as  countless 
waiters  had  done  since  Eve  first  trained  a 
gorilla  to  tell  his  brother  gorilla  up  in  the 
top  branches  to  send  down  one  coconut, 
half  shell— instead  of  this,  the  waiter  merely 
turned  his  head  and  yelled  put: 
'*  Beef  and — " 

Then  Horace  gripped  the  idea  as  a  nov- 
elty and  went  back  and  wrote  four  columns 
on  it,  tracing  its  origin  from  the  Eden  bill 
of  fare. 

The  which  is  a  parable  related  by  an  in- 
sulted young  Irish  waiter  at  a  **  beef  and — " 
slingery  down  on  lower  Sixth. 

**  Yoii  can  take  it  straight  from  me  it's 
all  guff,"  he  explained.  '*  There  ain't  no 
such  talk.  We  ain't  allowed  to  do  it.  We 
get  a  high-class  trade  in  here.  It  ain't  like 
them  suds  joints  down  the  line.  The  crowd 
we  gets  in  here  at  a  rush  hour  is  too  busy 
stowing  away  the  chuck  to  listen  for  any 
fancy  memo,  quots.    It's  all  out  of  date." 

Then,  just  at  that  psychological  moment. 
\Then  one  felt  bowed  to  the  earth  in  apolo- 
getic contrition  and  enlightenment,  just 
then  the  tall  waiter  in  the  undertaker  neck- 
tie and  hair-cut.  sang  out  in  a  pensive  bary- 
tone: 

"Beef  and—    One  in  the  dark — one  up!" 
"What  did  he  say  then?"  you  demand 
haughtily. 


*•  That  ain't  nothing.  That's  just  between 
the  waiter  and  the  chef.  It  ain't  nobody's 
business  on  this  side  of  the  screen.  It  saves 
time,  and  it  ain't  no  free  show  for  patrons, 
see?  It's  all  dead  straight  and  there  ain't 
no  intention  to  start  up  the  merry." 

The  merry  was  started  all  the  same  as 
soon  as  the  order  appeared.  Freely  trans- 
lated, it  was  beef  a;id  beans,  and  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

**  One  up  and  a  dropped  hash — one!  " 

''Eyes  shAit — two!  One  sunny-side  up! 
l\vo  on  the  Chinaman!  " 

You  look  for  the  answer  as  it  sails  by  you 
on  a  one-armed  '*  load  up."  There  is  one 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  poached  egg  on  hash. 
Two-egg  order  is  for  the  girl  with  the 
feather-duster  hat  and  her  escort.  One  is 
a  plain  fry,  but  the  eggs  are  turned — eyes 
shut.  The  escort  gets  a  fry  with  the  eggs 
unturned.  The  sujiny-side  is  up.  Two  cups 
of  tea  completed  this  order. 

But  it  was  nobody's  business  on  that  side 
of  the  screen,  after  all.  It  was  strictly  be- 
tween the  cook  and  the  waiter,  and  was  a 
perfectly  serious,  time-honored  custom. 
But  you  get  your  first  assurance  that  things 
are  really  as  they  were  in  the  dark  days  of 
Greeley,  and  you  start  "  down  the  line," 
knowing  what  you  are  after.  The  **  line  " 
only  stops  at  the  Battery,  and  there  is 
something  doing  all  the  way. 

The  days  of  **  beef  and — "  run  in  epochs. 
All  out  of  town  '*  beef  ands — "  are  imita- 
tions of  the  only  and  original  hasheries 
along  the  Bowery  and  lower  Park  Row. 
Coffee  Pat  started  in  with  a  capital  of 
twenty-five  cents.  The  waiter  who  first 
yelled  out  **  Beef  and — "  made  the  place 
more  popular  than  the  patronage  of  Gree- 
ley had  done.  Many  people  came  and 
twined  their  feet  about  the  base  of  a  stool, 
and  ordered  many  things,  just  to  -^ee  what 
the  translation  would  he  when  th-*  waiter 
called  the  order  to  the  cook.    And  when 
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Coffee  Pat  sold  out  to  Johnny  Meehan,  he 
had  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
good  on  his  little  *'  Beef  and — *'  corner. 

Other  restaurant-keepers,  as  Kelly,  the 
Sixth  Avenue  waiter  explained,  *'  took  a 
hunch  "  on  Coffee  Pal.  In  the  Wall  Street 
district,  little  eating-places  sprang  up  with 
cut-priccj>.  and  picturesque  translations  on 
the  side.  1  here  used  to  be  one  place  on 
l<.wer  Fulton  Street.  It  was  only  one  story 
high,  and  had  started  in  as  a  board  on  two 
barrel^,    with    fried    clams    and  soft-shell 


lie"  retired  three  years  ago  with  over  half 
a  million. 

Along  the  Bowery,  the  *'  Beef  and.s — " 
blossomed  like  roses  of  the  wilderness. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  the  white  tiled, 
mirrored  palaces  of  "  surpassing  coffee." 
Most  of  these  places  had  only  a  lunch- 
counter,  but  some  had  a  few  tables  on  the 
side,  witn  sawdust  on  the  lloor,  and  toma- 
toes on  ice  in  the  window,  and  some  paint- 
ed wooden  roast  chickens  decked  out  in 
parsley    and    lemon,    chickens    that  never 


'IIK   WOl'LD  TAKE  AN   ORDER.  SING  IT  OUT   MELODIOl'SLV  TO  THK  CHEF.  THEN 
SAUNTER  BACK  OF  A  LITTLE    DINGY  CURTAIN,   COOK   THE    ORDER.  PLACE 
IT    AND  GO  BACK  AS  THE  WAITER  AND  GENERAL  PROPRIETOR 
AND  CURSE  THE  CHEF  FOR   HIS   SLOWNESS  AS 
HE  SERVED  THE  ORDER." 


crabs  in  stacks,  for  the  delectation  of  ofhce- 
boys  and  lesser  clerks.  Then  they  built  a 
roof  on  the  adjacent  buildings,  that  is,  the 
roof  leaned  on  the  said  adjacent  buildings, 
and  two  tables  were  put  in  on  the  floor. 

There  wa*^  only  one  man  in  the  place, 
hut  the  patrons  rarely  discovered  this  fact, 
for  the  man  was  a  born  faker  and  a  humor- 
ist a.-i  well-  He  would  take  an  order,  sing 
it  out  melodiously  to  the  chef,  then  saunter 
l>ack  of  a  little  dingy  curtain,  cook  the 
order,  place  it.  and  go  back  as  the  waiter 
and  general  proprietor  and  curse  the  chef 
for  his  slo\vnes«i  as  he  served  the  order. 
This  was  inaking  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
he  reaped   his  reward.     "  Soft-Shell  Char- 


changed,  no  matter  how  the  summers  Hit- 
ted  over  them. 

But  the  stools  along  the  lunch-counter- 
were  always  crowded.  People  even  from 
**  up  the  line  "  liked  to  drift  in.  order 
doughnuts  and  see  a  plate  of  "  life  pre- 
servers "  slid  along  to  them  as  an  answer. 
It  was  a  rift  of  bright  sunshine  after  a  hard 
day's  work  to  hear  the  waiter  sing  out  that 
you  wanted  a  *'  ton  of  coal  "  when  you  had 
ordered  plain  old  Irish  stew.  In  places 
vvhere  the  Emerald  Isle  was  popular.  the> 
changed  the  ton  of  coal  to  "  Mulligan  " 
It  was  Irish  stew  you  got.  all  the  same. 
Ham  sandwich  became  *'  One  ham — corset 
cover."  which  was  figurative  and  brief.  In 
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the  Bowery  places  of  the  old  time  there 
was  no  water-cooler.    Anybody  who  dared 
to  order  plain  water  incurred  the  pained 
disgust  of  the  waiter,  and  the  call  was : 
'*  One  Arctic!  " 

*'  A  kettle  of  suds,"  became  the  sobri- 
quet of  the  simple  schooner.  If  it  was  a 
high  schooner,  it  was,  **  One  up."  A 
**  schnit  "  became  **  One  down,"  otherwise 
a  small  glass.  Coffee  remained  '*  One  in 
the  dark."  Tea  called  for  "  Bring  in  the 
Chinaman,"  or  '*  One  on  the  Chink." 

Raw  oysters  were  luxuries,  but  still  they 
prevailed  at  certain  places  where  they 
played  up  to  the  specialties. 

**  Half  a  dozen  half-shell  oysters." 

**  Shells  up — six !  " 

At  a  well-known  place  on  Broadway, 
near  Bleecker  Street,  the  shells  came  up  to 
one  customer  with  a  set  of  twin  oysters 
on  the  same  shell.  ^ 

**  Here,  Bo,"  called  the  steady  customer 
from  the  Mills  Hotel  down  Bleecker  way, 
*•  what's  de  matter  on  dese  here  twins?  " 

Sure  they  have  oyster  twins,"  retorted 
the  waiter  hotly.  **  What  do  youse  do? 
Have  'em  up  on  holidays.  Get  acquainted, 
get  acquainted." 

The  steady  customer  lifted  one  twin  on 
the  end  of  the  fork.  On  the  shell  was  a 
large-sized  dab  of  red  catsup. 

**  Shuffle  them  again,"  he  ordered.  *'  I 
don't  take  nothing  hotter  than  horse  on 
mine.    Let  'em  loose." 

The    waiter   took   one   look.     Then  he 
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"  let  "em  loose."  They  hit  the  chef  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the  waiter  was 
*'  walking  the  pave  "  in  ten  minutes  huntinj^ 
a  job. 

It  is  over  twenty  years  ago  since  A.  W. 
Dennett  saw  a  chance  to  go  the  beaneries 
one  better.  He  combined  cleanliness  with 
the  spectacular.  Also,  he  gave  a  clean, 
quick  lunch  for  ten  cents.  If  you  added 
"  Chink  "  or  "  One  in  the  dark,"  it  was 
fifteen,  but  still  it  was  diflferent  and  better 
than  the  bare  tables 
and  sawdust  floors  of 
the  Bowery  and  Beaver 
Street.  There  were 
mottoes  on  the  walls, 
some  from  the  Bible, 
s  o  m  c  from  *'  Hudi- 
bras,"  and  some  from 

Ben  Franklin.  A.  W.  Dennett  was  impar- 
tial so  long  as  the  moral  effect  was  assured. 
He  died  in  an  asylum,  so  his  opinion  is 
looked  upon  as  questionable,  not  so  much 
from  the  prejudice  that  the  asylum  creates, 
as  the  state  of  bankruptcy  that  ended  his 
career. 

'*  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself "  hung 
side  by  side  with  '*  Look  out  for  your  hat." 

**  Not  responsible  for  umbrellas  "  became 
less  of  a  shock  to  an  unlucky  patron  when 
he  read  below  it :  **  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted."  It 
,^ave  him  courage  to  make  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity and  grip  the  other  fellow's  umbrella 
on  his  way  out. 

*•  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  under 
the  **  Pork  an — "  sign,  received  a  chalked 
addition  by  some  laugher  at  life:  *'  But 
God  help  those  who  help  themselves  in 
here." 

**  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not  " 
conveyed  a  doubt  on  "  Two  boiled  eggs, 
five  cents." 

Am\  there  were  others  all  over  the  walls. 
Dennett's  proved  more  picturesque  than 
even  the  cozy  corners  of  the  Bowery.  The 
moral  code  and  religion  as  a  sort  of  relish 
served  with  every  order  was  a  novelty.  It 
was  restful  and  comforting  to  glance  up 
from  a  heavy  batch  of  **  brown  bucks  and 
sausage,"  to  sec  "  There  is  a  fairer  land  " 
smiling  down  at  you  from  the  wall. 

The  Dennett  waiters  of  the  old  days 
looked  like  pugilists  resting  after  a  hard 
fight.  They  were  shaven  so  closely  that 
their  next  week's  beards  showed  through  the 
skin  in  a  royal  blue.  They  were  tense  and 
hasty  in  their  ways,  and  oftentimes  the 
butter-pats  tlew  like  snow-flakes  through 
the  air  when  there  was  a  dispute  over  the 
check.  Sometimes,  the  waiter  was  carried 
out  to  the  ambulance,  sometimes  the  pa- 
tron, but   there  always  was  an  order  for 
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a  new  show-window  and  a  fresh  batch  of 
crockery. 

Old-time  waiters  claim  that  Dennett's  is 
the  cradle  of  **  Draw  one  in  the  dark," 

Brown  the  buck,"  *'  Stack  of  white," 
*"  Brown  the  wheat."  and  "  Mystery."  So 
a  seeker  after  the  truth  rambled  into  a  later 
white-tiled  quick  lunch  corner  and  asked 
for  **  sinkers,"  as  in  the  olden  days. 

**  We  do  not  serve  sinkers  here,"  said  the 
waiter,  gazing  out  of  the  window  vacantly, 
"  Perhaps  you  mean  a  plate  of  butter- 
cakes."  y 

The  .;eeker  did.  The  plate  of  butter- 
cakes  were  served — just  the  same  old  fa- 
miliar sinkers:  then  that  waiter,  went  back 
and  ordered  *'  One  up  on  the  pie,"  '*  Grid- 
dles regular,"  and  *'  Custard  T)pcn  face." 

■*  Custard  open  face  "  still  holds  good  in 
nearly  all  the  quick  lunches.  **  Apple  with 
the  lid  on  "  is  lengthy,  but  a  favorite  still. 
Below   Bleecker,   pie  a   la   mode  becomes 

Frost  on  the  open  face,"  **  Ice  on  the 
mince,"  and  "  Freeze  out." 

About  Christmas,  mince-pie  is  a  running 
favorite  in  every  restaurant  in  Xew  York. 

*'  Hot  mince-pie,"  orders  the  chaf)  with 
his  coat  buttoned  to  his  chin.  He  has  been 
hugging  the  chair  nearest  the  stove  over  at 
the  Salvation  meeting  for  twQ  hours,  keep- 
ing warm,  and  he  meant  to  spend  the  nickel 
tor  something  else.  But  the  girl  in  the 
blue  bonnet  on  the  platform  set  him  think- 
ing of  the  Christmas  he  used  to  look  for- 
ward to  as  a  kid  back  on  the  farm,  and 
the  rows  of  pies  on  the  pantry  shelves  that 
mother  made.  So  he  slips  into  a  "  Beef 
and — *  and  orders  hot  mince-pie. 

*•  Hot  Santa  Claus,"  calls  the  holiday 
waiter  huskily,  and  the  man  without  a  shirt 
to  his  back  grins  feebly,  and  stares  in  front 
of  him,  until  the  waiter  nudges  him,  and  he 
falls  to  on  the  hot  mince. 

Down  around  Third  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Street  there  are  some  of  the  old 
stands  left.  Outside  stand  blackboard  tri- 
angles, with  the  daily  bill  of  fare  chalked 
thereon.  There  was  a  fine  porterhouse  on  a 
platter  in  one  window.  We  took  the  corner 
table  just  in  time  to  .see  a  hungry  yellow 
puppy  reach  out  and  nip  the  steak.  It  was 
a  fearless  yellow  pup,  with  undipped  ears, 
and  large  joints  here  and  there.  The  waiter 
caught  him  deftly  on  the  toe  of  his  boot, 
lost  the  pup.  and  caught  the  porterhouse. 

*•  That  purp's  fierce."  he  explained  in 
friendly  fashion.  '*  He's  got  that  steak  five 
times  this  morning.    He  ought  to  die." 

*•  Don't  kill  the  dog."  said  the  man  who 
wore  his  hat  when  he  dined.  "  Kill  the 
steak." 

But  a  little  later  the  porterhouse  turned 
into  '*  slaughter  in  the  pan."    It  never  told 


•    "that   purp's  FIERCH.  "  UK   KXPLAINKD  IN 
FRIENDLY  FASHION.         HK  S  COT  THAT 
STEAK  FIVE  TIMES  THIS  MORNING. 
HE  OUOHT  TO  DIE." 


its  past  when  it  came  back  garnished  with 
parsley  and  lemon. 

"One  in  the  blue"  is  a  Harlem  riddle. 
You  may  have  three  guesses.  The  same 
waiter — he  was  German,  and  joyous — add- 
ed, as  a  specialty: 

'*  One  on  the  Dutch  and  a  hot  dog!  " 

A  stout,  calm-eyed  Teuton  got  the  one  in 
the  blue.  It  was  oyster  stew.  The  wiencr- 
wurst  and  sauerkraut  went  to  the  blond 
girl  with  the  vanity  box  and  the  toboggan- 
lidded  hat.    Such  is  life  in  Harlem. 

*'  Poached  egg  on  toa<t."  sounds  harm- 
less under  the  elevated  south  of  R'vington. 

*'  Drop  one  on  the  brown,"  called  the 
waiter. 

"  And  chicken  soup."  added  the  guide, 
just  to  keep  things  going  some. 

"Hen  in  the  bowl."  was  the  answer. 

"  Poached  egg  on  toast."  orderi-d  the 
woman  at  the  next  table. 

"*  Adam  and  I^ve  on  a  raft."  began  the 
waiter,  half  way  down  the-  room. 

'*  Oh,  I  meant  scrambled."  called  the 
woman. 

"  Wreck  'em."  wailed  the  waiter.  He  got 
a  tip. 

Plain   everyday   "  shipwreck  **   is  scram- 
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THE  WAITER   TOOK   ONE    LOOK.      TURN  HK 
"let  'em  LOOSE.  "    THKY  HIT  THE  CHEl  ' 
IN  THE  BACK   OF  THE  NECK. 

hle*l  eggs  alone.  Il  generally  follows 
suniniertinie."  Oatmeal  is  "  summertime.  " 
and  the  **  mystery  **  is  plain,  old-fashioned 
hash.  •*  My.stery  "  is  the  most  faithful 
rendering  of  a  well-known  and  popular  dish 
in  the  whole  vernacular  of  the  quick  luncli. 

There  is  a  **  hasty  hashery,"  as  one  scoffer 
dubbed  it.  on  Sixth  Avenue,  above  Twenty- 
Third.  It  js  all  white  tiling  and  mirror^. 
The  waitresses  here  are  uniformed,  and  lined 
up  like  a.  first-night  chorus,  each  in  her 
place,  with  flash-light  faces,  staring  at  the 
doors  for  customers.  Here  lamb  chops  still 
remain  **  Lamb  broiled."  Down  on  Beaver 
Street,  they  had  slipped  a  cog  in  memory's 
wheel  of  chance,  and  let  it  go,  **  Baa — " 
It  had  been  a  brief  shock,  and  a  sad  one. 

There  is  something  ineffably  touching 
and  heart-throbby  about  having  your  lamb 
chops  dubbed  "*  Baa — "  You  think  of  the 
little  lambkin  gamboling  after  its  browsing 
dam,  calling  wistfully,  but  conlidently. 
"  Baa — "  Then  you  think  of  one  poor  little 
rib — no.  two  poor  little  ribs — broiled,  and 
garnished,  and  slung  about  from  ruthless 
hands  to  you.  and  you  lose  your  appetite. 
*'  Baa — "  is  not  a  good  nickname  for  lamb, 
not  if  the  luncher  has  a  tender  heart.  We 
did  not  eat  the  '*  Baa." 


'*  You  won't  find  any  of  us  girls  talking 
that  sort  of  rot,"  said  the  waitress  up  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  **  It  ain't  no  joke  waiting 
in  these  places.  I  can  tell  you.  They  work 
us  something  fierce.  It  ain't  any  birthday 
party  here." 

Then  she  strolled  over  to  the  counter  and 
murmured: 

*'  Brown  the  wheat — lemon  cottage." 

At  Beefsteak  John's,  on  the  Bowery,  one 
old  Irishwoman  sank  down  over  near  the 
stove,  and  ordered  "  milk  toast." 

"  Graveyard  stew !  "  shouted  the  waiter. 

"  Mither  of  Mercy,"  groaned  the  old 
noman,  huddling  deeper  into  her  shawl. 
"  If  1  had  known  it,  I'd  have  died  first." 

"Irish  turkey  I"  smiled  the  waiter,  hurt- 
ling by  with  a  plate  of  corned  beef  and 
cabbage. 

Up  at  the  white-tiled  quick-lunch  places 
west  of  Third  Avenue  there  is  a  baffling 
resemblance  to  high-priced  restaurants  up- 
town. All  the  waiters  and  the  eaters  look 
as  if  they  were  merely  there  to  fill  up  spare 
time — that  they  belonged  in  a  fairer  and  a 
holier  land. 

It  is  always  peaceful.  After  seven,  they 
begin   to   fill   up   with  customers.  Before 


OFTENTIMES    THE    BITTER-PATS    FLEW  LIKE 
SNOW-FLAKES    THROUGH     THE    AIR  WHEN 
THERE  WAS  A  DISPUTE  OVER  THE  CHECK. 
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that,  the  stragglers  are  either  **  all-night- 
ers," or  **  seven  a.m.  ringers  up,*'  as  the 
girls  call  them. 

The  '*  ringers  up  **  eat  without  joy,  or 
even  humor.  They  hardly  ever  glance  up 
from  their  two  boiled,  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee." They  bolster  the  morning  paper  up 
on  the  catsup-bottle,  and  eat  and  read  with 
a  deadly  persistency  and  deliberation  that 
is  wonderful. 

After  seven,  the  women  begin  to  come  in. 
These  are  partial  to 
wheat-cakes  and 
cocoa.  Ten  to  fif- 
teen cents  is  usually 
their  limit. 

The  men  after 
seven  hit  up  the 
combination  break- 
fast, and  bolt  all 
they  can,  at  twenty 
and  thirty  per,  on 
fruit,  cereal,  ham 
and  eggs,  eggs  plain, 
and  coffee. 

A  man  always  eats 
as  if  the  train  were 
waiting  and  he  had 
to  check  his  trunk 
first.  In  some  places, 
they  recognize  his 
haste  as  a  thing  con- 
stitutional, and  dub 
it  variously.  hiding 
the  peck,"  "  stowing 
the  chuck,"  "  work- 
ers in  the  fodder," 
etc. 

But  the  women 
and  girls  eat  tenta- 
tively, surreptitious- 
ly, on  the  quiet,  as  it 
were.  A  little  woman 
will  ask  for  beef  a  la 

mode,  or  pig's  feet  and  sauerkraut,  an^l 
labor  at  it  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  two- 
hundred-and-fifteen  party  at  her  left,  dumps 
some  cocoa  and  a  chicken  sandwich,  while 
meat,  and  takes  fifteen  minutes  longer.  It  is 
solely  a  question  of  temperament,  not  ap- 
petite. 

After  nine  in  the  morning,  the  tippers 
begin  to  arrive.  The  girls  know  them. 
They  have  their  regular  places.  You  can't 
miss  the  place.  The  butter  on  the  ice  is 
always  in  front  of  it. 

"  D'yer  remember  Blanche?"  asks  one 
girl  on  Fulton  Street,  as  she  smooths  back 
a  stray  ringlet,  and  feels  with  the  other 
hand  to  see  how  her  back  bow  is  doing. 
•*  You  remember  Blanche?  She  was  small  of 
waist,  and  wide  of  mouth,  and  in  her  wee, 
rose-tipped  ears  she  wore  the  biggest  tur- 
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quoise  and  diamond  earrings  you  ev^r  saw. 
Yes,  you  do  remember  Blanche." 

Dropped  dead,"  says  the  other  girl. 
"  Pain  in  her  side.  Got  a  tip  out  of  His 
Jigsteps  the  other  day." 

That  was  all,  but  you  understand,  and 
you  order  **  Jrlam  and — "  without  a  smile. 
His  Jigsteps  was  a  steady  over  at  Blanche's 
table.  He  always  ordered  plain  coffee  and 
rolls.  All  the  real  business  men  order  only 
coffee  and  rolls,  so  the  girls  say  down  on 
l^'ulton  Street.  Only 
the  underlings  put 
away  a  load."  Real 
success  survives  on 
bowl  s  of  '*  brain 
food." 

Blanche  always 
had  been  daring. 
Even  the  party  at 
the  desk  realized 
that  she  was  out  of 
her  element  balan- 
cing fifty-eight  dif- 
ferent varieties  on 
her  left  arm.  She  it 
was  who  very  nearly 
got  the  "  by-by,"  as 
one  of  the  girls  said, 
for  teasing  his  Jig- 
steps publicly,  when 
she  called  out  his 
bowl  of  brain  food 
thusly : 

"  One  up  on  the 
Ex-cel-si-or-r-r-r !  " 

Blanche  later  ap- 
peared at  a  French 
restaurant  on  West 
Fourteenth  Street, 
and  brought  a  ray  of 
sunshine  with  her  by 
rippling  out  at  the 
top  of  her  voice : 

**  Tacks — broiled!  " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  de- 
livered an  order  of  mushrooms,  but  she  got 
even  with  it. 

After  10  A.M.  come  the  shoppers.  They 
are  served  without  enthusiasm  or  special 
interest.  The  girls  know  that  the  limit  will 
be  a  quarter.  All  the  way  from  Thirteenth 
Street  to  Thirtieth,  the  butter-cakes  are 
turned  out  as  the  truthful  signs  do  read  : 
**  With  lightning  rapidity."  They  disap- 
pear with  the  same  aforesaid  '*  lightning 
rapidity."  Xo  deaths  have  been  reported 
up  to  dale. 

But  tlic  noon  rush  is  universal.  Workers, 
shoppers,  and  drones  from  the  byways  rub 
elbows.  The  "  Beef  ands — "  fly  hurtling 
through  the  air.  After  half  past  one,  the 
rush  lets  up.    From  two  o'clock  on,  there 
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are  only  stragglers,  and  this  is  the  waiters' 
rest  time.  Many  of  the  quick-lunch  places 
close  up  after  four.  These  are  the  ones  far 
down-town  in  the  business  street  canons 
around  Nassau  Street  below  Ann.  But  up- 
town, the  electric  lights  twinkle  on  *'  sink- 
ers "  frying  on  the  frv^nt-window  "grids" 
until  nearly  midnight,  and  Jack's  is  not  the 
only  place  on  upper  Sixth  Avenue  that 
looks  for  its  afier-theater  parties. 

After  twelve,  the  owl  wagons  blink  red 
and  blue  eyes  at  street  stragglers,  but  they 
hardly  count,  being  but  things  spectacular, 
and  wholly  nocturnal. 

There  is  one  quick  lunch  in  Xew  York 
that  happens  every  night  at  twelve  sharp  at 
Broadway  and  Tenth.  It  is  patronized  by 
nearly  the  same  people  every  night.  They 
have  their  own  particular  places,  and  are 
most  appreciative  and  circumspect.  At  this 
quick-lunch  place,  it  is  the  customers  who 
give  the  food  its  nickname.  Thev  cal'  it 
*•  duflf!  " 

About  half  past  eleven,  you  can  see  them 
coming,  some  from  the  Bowery,  some  from 
Washington  Square,  some  from  doorways, 
from  Union  Square,  from  the  cheap  lodg- 
ing-houses, but  not  one  from  real  homes. 


And  they  all  line  up  in  the  moonlight,  or 
falling  rain,  or  maybe  snow,  and  wait  until 
twelve  strikes  from  the  bells  of  Grace, 
around  the  corner.  From  which  it  may  be 
gained  that  this  particular  eating-place  may 
also  claim  another  mark  of  originality.  It 
is  the  only  midnight  restaurant  in  Xew 
York  City  that  is  al  fresco,  and  d  la  side- 
walk also,  so  to  speak.  And  while  it  is 
absolutely  tree,  yet  the  customers  are  guests, 
not  petitioners. 

It  is  the  Bread  Line.  After  they  get  their 
lump  of  stale  bread  or  rolls,  they  go  back 
to  the  park  benches,  and  the  dark  corners 
where  the  policeman's  night-stick  cannot 
find  them,  and  dream  of  the  "  jug  of  wine, 
and  TIiou,"  which  possibly  are  missing. 

It  is  seldom  the  three  essentials  go  to- 
gether, even  up-town.  and  never  at  a  quick 
lunch,  or  a  "  beef  and — "  As  Wilhelmina 
says.  "  There  ain't  no  romance  about  pork 
and —  or  any  of  it.  It's  all  to  the  real  life, 
and  a  punched  check  for  a  finish."  But 
Wilhelmina  is  not  an  authority,  for  she  her- 
self sheds  the  coulcur  dc  rose  behind  the 
counter  in  a  famous  hashery,  and  sees  not 
the  glamour  that  lies  beyond  the  said 
l)nnched  check. 


m'NdRV   CITIZENS   TAKINT.   TUKIR    K.'^TIONS  AT    1£.\HK ESS-TRAIN  SPEED. 


THE   BRAVERY  AND  THE   COWARDICE   OF  A  LIE. 
BY  SIR   FRANCIS  BACON. 


CHERE  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  per- 
fidious.   And  therefore  Montaigfne  saith  prettily^  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why 
the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrac?^  and  such  an  odious  charge*   Saith  he : 
^  If  it  be  well  weighedt  to  say  that  a  man  lieth  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  toward 
Gody  and  a  coward  toward  men.   For  a  lie  faces  God^  and  shrinks  from  man»^ 

Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly  ex- 
pressed^  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  generations 
ai  men;  it  being  foretold^  that  when  Christ  cometh  *^He  shall  not  find  faith  upon  theVarth.^ 
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THIS    IS   NOT  ROOSEVELT. 


COLONEL  ROBERT   McWADE,  A  WASHINGTON   NEWSPAPER-MAN   WHOSE    K  b-r^EMiiL,^ 
TO  THE   PRESIDENT  OFTEN   RESULTS  IN  STRANGERS  GATHEKlN(i 
AROUND  HIM  ON  THE  STREETS. 
From  a  thotograth  by  Harris  jS-*  F.-vi'ue,  W'ttshitietoft. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  has  several  doubles,  but  no  (»tlier  looks  so  much  bj<^  him  as  docs 
Colonel  McWade.    The  colonel,  who  was  formerly  consul  at   ^^J'"^"'    China,  not 
only  resemble  the  President  in  face  and  form,  but  he  affects   ^.^rinlt!^^^  "^^'^^^ 
dress,  even  to  the  broad  slouch  hat  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  fond  of  ^ve.  ^^^\^ 
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THK   AMPHIBIOUS  AUTOMOBILE  TAKING  A  TURN   IN  THE   HUDSON   RIVER.      IT   IS  EQUIPPED  WITH 
A  PROPELLER   AND  A  RUDDER,   AND  CAN    PLUNGE   INTO   THE  WATER 
AND   OUT   AGAIN   AS    READILY  AS  A  DI  CK. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  THAT  WILL  SWIM. 


A  FRENCHMAN  HAS  INVENTED  A  MACHINE  THAT 
CAN  MAKE  THIRTY -SIX  MILES  AN  HOUR  ON 
LAND,   OR   NINE    MILES    AN    HOUR    ON  WATER. 


FREN'CHiMAX  has  invented  an  automobile  that  will  travel  equally  well  on 
land  or  water.  He  calls  it  tlie  **  VVaterland.  "  This  achievement  mark>  a 
great  stride  in  the  facilitation  of  transportation.  Its  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  this  amphibious  automobile  is  merged  the  utility  of  the 
car  and  the  boat. 

This  new  automobile  is  the  invention  of  Jules  K.  Raviller  and  is  the 
property  of  General  John  T.  Cutting.    It  was  made  in  France  and  cost 


about  six  thousand  dollars.  The  body  is  hull-shaped  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  boat  on 
wheels,  being  supported  on  two  axles  by  large  springs.  It  is.  equipped  with  rudder  and 
propeller  in  addition  to  the  usual  auto-steering  gear  and  the  front  wheels,  which  are  soliti 
disks,  can  be  utilized  to  guide  the  car  .should  the  rudder  fail  in  its  work. 

The  entire  weight  is  about  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  the  machine  being  propelled  by  a 
twelve-horse-power  motor.  The  number  of  passengers  is  limited  to  four  on  land  and  two 
on  water,  and  with  her  human  freight  the  "  Watcrland  "  is  capable  of  making  thirty-six 
miles  an  hour  on  a  good  road,  or  nine  miles  in  water. 

The  trial  trip  of  this  unique  car  was  made  by  the  inventor,  and  was  attended  by  many 
l)rominent  in  the  automobile  world.  Those  who  were  to  go  along  to  witness  the  "  Water- 
land's  "  first  plunge  gathered  at  Broadway  and  Fifty- I'^ir.st  Street,  in  Xew  York,  and 
from  this  point  the  start  was  made.    The  proce>sion  continued  up  Broadway  to  Fort 
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THE   **WATERLAND"    PREPARED   FOR   A  SPIN    ON    SHORE.      THIS   STRANC.K   CREATION    IS  REALLY 
A  BOAT   ON  WHEELS,   AS  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS,   THE  BODY  BKIN(;  WATER- 
TIGHT AND  SHARPENED  AT  THE   FRONT  TO  <  UT  THE  WAVES. 


Washiiifj^on,  where  a  detour  was  made  to  the  hank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  car 
dipped  in  and  sailed  j?race fully  out  upon  the  stream  amid  tlie  ap|)lause  of  the  party. 

The  trial-trip  having  proved  a  success,  the  time  is  ripe  for  developments.  There  are 
l^reat  i)f>s>il)ilities  in  the  new  amphihious  car.  .\uto  races  to  luirope  should  prove  an  in- 
terestinj^  feature  of  motoring. 


THE  GREAT  EFFORT  REQUIRED  TO  DO  LITTLE  THINGS. 


fEW  persons  itop  to  think  how  much  power  is  put  into  such  things  as  piano- 
playing  or  waiting  on  table  or  eating. 

In  Weber's  **  Moto  Perpetuo"  the  piani^  ^kes  4,54 1  notes  in  less  than 
four  minutes — in  other  words,  about  twenty  a  second.  In  one  of  the  Chopin  studies 
twenty- six  notes  are  ^ck  every  second  for  two  and  one-half  minutes.  We  leave  to 
some  cakrulator  who  can  determine  the  gradations  of  strength  in  the  pianiit*s  touch 
the  pleasure  of  estimating  the  number  of  foot-pounds  expended  in  one  hour  of 
Paderewski*s  playing. 

In  following  the  printed  lines  in  a  book  or  paper  the  eye  in  the  coune  of  a  life-time  covers  some 
fire  thousand  miles,  and  the  ordinary  correspondent  pushes  a  pen  over  twenty  to  twenty -five  miles  of 
paper  in  the  course  of  three  score  and  ten  years. 

The  waiter  in  a  rcAaurant  covers  from  eight  to  fifteen  miles  a  day  without  leaving  his  place  of 
scnrice,  and  in  eating  a  full  meal  one's  jaws  exert  a  force  of  several  tons  in  the  mastication  of  food.  A 
man  winks  6,870  times  a  year,  and  the  energy  he  waAes  shaking  hands  in  that  time  would  lift  eight 
Ions  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
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"The  Nibelungen  Ring." 


BY  HELEN  KEYS. 


ANTON    VAN     ROOY    AS    WOTAN     IN    '   DIE    WALKLRE   WOTaN.  THK 

FATHER   OF  THE  GODS,  APPEARS  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  OF 
THE   FOUR  OPERAS  OF  THE  RING  SERIES,  AND 
VAN   ROOY  IS  THE  GREATEST  LIVING 
INTERPRETER  OF  THE  PART. 

From  a  cofyriehted  photograph  by  Aim^  Dupont,  Xt-tv  )'ork. 


X^be  flibelungen 

R\  ^  i^^  ^v^'l  known  that  Wag- 

y  ♦  ner  always  wrote  his  ov/n 
librettos.  These  libretto.s  are  great  poems, 
part  of  the  literature  of  Germany.  His 
greatest  contribution  to  music  history  is 
his  creation  of  the  music-drama,  differen- 
tiated from  the  old-fashioned  opera  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini  by  the  unity  in  which 


it  holds  character^  plot,  scenery,  orchestra, 
solo,  and  chorus. 

Wagner  hhnsclf  called  the  old-fashioned 
opera  *'  a  chaos  of  sensuous  allurements, 
fluttering  about  without  union  or  connec- 
tion  .    .    .    here  the  graceful  skip  of  the 
dancer,  there  the  audacious  runs  of  the 
singer;  here  a  dazzling 
scenic  effect,  there  the 
stunning    outbreak  of 
an  orchestral  volcano." 

The  music-drama  of 
Wagner,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  no  fragmen- 
tary collection  of 
"  numbers,''  but  an  en- 
tity- in  which  the  pro- 
gression of  the  orches- 
tra is  at  one  with  that 
of  the  drama,  where 
every  solo  develops  the 
character,  and  every 
chorus  is  redolent  of 
the  plot,  and  even  the 
shifting  scelies  inter- 
pret the  soul  of  the 
dramatic  conception. 

This  great  idea  of 
Wagoner's,  which  it  was 
his  life-work  to  devel- 
op, marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of 
the  lyric  stage.  At 
first  opposed  and  even  ridiculed  by  musicians 
of  other  lands,  the  German  master's  doc- 
trines now  form  the  foundation  on  which  all 
operatic  composers  base  their  work. 


Wagner. 

The  Xibelungen 
and  made  up  of 


The  composition  of  the 
four   operas,   known  as 

Ring,   or   the  Tetralogv. 

•  Rheingold."  '*  Die  Wal- 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  Waj?ner*s  "Rienzi"  (August,  1906  > ; 
Verdi's  '*  Rigoletto  "  (September.  1906):  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman"  (October,  1906  );  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  (November.  1906):  Wagner's  "Lohengrin""  (  December,  1906  >:  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore  "  (  Jannary, 
1907  »:  Wagner's  '*  Tannhauser  "  (  February,  1907  i;  Puccini's  "La  Boheme  "  (  March.  1907  ):  Richard  Strauss's 
"Salome"  (  April.  1907  > ;  Verdis  "Aida"'  (May.  1907  )  and  (lounod's  "Faust"  (October,  1907). 
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kurc/*  **  Siegfried/'  and  *'  Die  Gotterdam- 
raerung,"  covers  a  long  period  in  Wagner's 
life,  a  peniod  stretching  from  1848  to  the 
first  Baireuth  festival,  in  1876.  Before  the 
composition  of  '*  Tristan,"  the  plan  for  the 
great  fourfold  drama,  and  most  of  the  verse, 
for  what  finally  proved  to  be  the  last  opera 
of  the  sequence,  **  Die  Gotterdiimmerung." 
had  been  written:  but  the  plan  was  so  colos- 
sal that  even  Wagner's,  dauntless  spirit 
questioned  its  practicability,  and  he  allowed 
smaller  works  to  intervene  before  its  com- 
pletion. 

After  King  Ludwig  had  extended  his  pat- 
ronage to  the  composer,  a  theater  particu- 
larly adapted  to  this  work  was,  however, 
built  in  Baireuth.  flere,  in  1876,  the  Ring 
had  its  first  performance,  and  the  series  of 
Baireuth  festivals,  which  have  since  at- 
tracted to  the  little  German  city  music- 
lovers  from  all  over  the  western  world,  was 
initiated. 

tiM^/m%%%^%%'t'  When  the  curtain 
/:irgUni^Tli«  goes  up  on  the  first 
scene  of  **  Rheingold,"  in  place  of  a  stage 
we  sec  a  flowing  river,  in  which  are  swim- 
ming and  singing  the  Rhine  maidens,  who 
guard  the  world's  gold.  The  age  of  com- 
mercialism is  about  to  break  in  upon  th-j 
peace  of  the  world,  to  which  has  not  yet 
been  revealed  the  might  of  the  yellow  metal. 

On  the  shore  of  this  river,  the  dwarf, 
AWerich,  flirts  with  the  Rhine  maidens,  one 
of  whom  sportively  tells  him  of  the  mighty 
treasure  in  their  keeping,  and- how  he  who 
fofges  it  into  a  ring  will  become  ruler  of 
all  creatures.  They  add.  however,  that  its 
possession  is  not  for  a  gallant  like  Alberich. 
He  who  hopes  to  win  it  must  forever  for- 
swear love. 

Fired  with  a  new  emotion — avaricious- 
ness — Alberich,  cursing  love,  springs  to  the 
top  of  a  rock  and  seizes  the  hord  and  di> 
appears  with  it. 

Beyond  a  column  of  mists  the  scene 
changes  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where 
the  gods.  H'otan  and  his  queen  Fricka,  sur- 
vey their  new  fortress,  Walhalla.  which  has 
been  built  for  them  by  the  giants,  Fafncr 
and  Fasolt.  Their  joy  in  its  beauty  is  em- 
bittered by  memory  of  the  promise  made  by 
H'otan  to  Fafner  and  Fasolt  that  on  the 
completion  of  Walhalla  they  should  be  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  Freia,  goddess  of 
beauty.  As  her  presence  is  necessary  to 
the  gods,  if  they  wish  to  -perpetuate  their 
youth,  H'otan  has  sent  Loge,  the  god  of  fire, 
to  discover  some  mighty  treasure,  the  pos- 
session of  which  will  compensate  the  giants 
for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

Presently,  Lege  returns  with  the  story  of 

12— S  B  1 


the  Xibelung  gold  and  its  theft  by  Albe- 
rich, and  the  giants  are  so  thrilled  by  the 
vaunted  properties  of  the  treasure  that  they 
offer  to  renoimce  Freia  for  its  sake.  H'otaii. 
therefore,  sets  out  with  Logc  to  win  the  gold 
from  Alberich. 

The  scene  sinks  into  the  subterranean 
home  of  the  dwarfs,  where  Alberich  and  his 


ALOYS    BURGST.ALLER    AS   THE    YOUNG  SIECi- 
FRIED  IN    "SIEGFRIED"  — THIS   SHOWS  THE 
HERO  OF  THE  RING  LEGEND  IN  THE  SCENE 
IN     WHICH     HE     FORGES    THE  MAGFC 
SWORD     CALLED     NOTHlNCi,  WITH 
WHICH     HE     SLAYS    THE  DRAGON 
FAFNER,     (JL'ARDIAN     OF  THH 
NIBELL'NG  TREASURE. 

From  it  coj>\riffftti'J  flsotografih  by  Aint^  Pufitftf. 
AV:f  VorA: 
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THE   SCRAP   BOOK— FIRST  SECTION. 


OLIVE    FREMSTAD     AS    SIEGLINDE     IN  "DIE 
WALKCRE" — THIS    SHOWS    THE    WIFE  OF 
HUNDING    OFFERING    A    HORN    OF  MEAD 
TO    HER    TWIN    BROTHER,  SIEGMUND, 
WHO   HAS   COME   AS  A    REFUGEE  TO 
HUNDING'S  HOUSE. 

From  a  iOt>yrit:hteii  thotoemth  by  Aimi  Dutcnt. 
2<tiv  }  'ork. 

slave,  M'xme,  are  quarreling  over  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tarnhelni,  a  helmet  whose 
wearer  may  assume  invisibility  or  any  form 
he  chooses.  Loge  craftily  expresses  his 
skepticism  as  to  its  powers,  whereupon 
Albcrich  changes  himself  into  a  toad.  Then 
H'otan  pins  him  with  his  foot,  while  Loge 
seizes  the  Tarnhelm. 

Albcrich  is  forced  to  order  his  slaves  to 
deliver  over  all  the  gold.  This  hoard,  the 
ring,  and  the  Tarnhelm  are  given  to  the 
giants.  Fafncr  kills  Fasolt,  and  by  means 
of  the  Tarnhelm  transforms  himself  into  a 
dragon,  and  then  guards  the  treasure. 


Coming  to  *'  Die  Walkiire,"  it  has  been 
revealed  to  H'otan  that  a  curse  would  ac- 
company his  possession  of  the  Kibeiungeii 
ring:  yet  if  the  sly  Albcrich  should  recover 
that  ring  from  the  stupid  giant,  Fafncr,  the 
gods  would  probably  become  slaves  of  the 
dwarfs,  li'otan  is  therefore  confronted  by 
the  necessity  of  raising  up  some  indepen- 
dent creature  who  may  win  and  hold  the 
ring  without  endangering  the  gods. 

For  this  purpose,  he  creates  a  race  of 
demigods,  the  Volsungs,  among  whom 
Siegniund  and  Sicglindc  are  chosen  as  his 
special  agents.  Sicglindc  is  married  against 
her  will  to  IJunding,  a  mortal,  and  in  the 
first  act  of  the  "  Die  Walkurc  "  we  witness 
a  meeting  between  her  and  Sicgfnund  in 
Hundings  hut.  They  discover  their  kinship 
through  a  sword,  which  Wotan  has  thrust 
hilt-deep  into  a  tree,  and  which  he  long 
ago  promised  to  give  Sicgmund  in  an  hour 
of  need.  Many  a  stranger  had  sought  in  vain 
to  withdraw  this  sword,  but  in  a  wild  burst 
of  triumphant  orchestral  music,  Sicgmund 
proves  his  godly  origin  by  freeing  the 
magic  blade  and  brandishing  it  aloft. 

Then  he  and  Sicglindc  are  drawn  to  each 
other  with  an  imperative  love.  Wotan  has 
nine  daughters,  called  the  Valkyries,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  urge  mortals  into  warfare, 
that  a  guard  may  be  formed  for  Walhalla 
from  among  fallen  earthly  heroes.  Chief 
among  the  Valkyries  is  Briinnhildc.  Her  we 
see  with  ITotan  in  the  third  act. 

IVotan  commands  her  to  protect  Sicgmund 
in  the  duel  to  which  Hunding  has  called 
him.  But  at  this  moment,  Fricka  appears 
as  champion  of  the  wronged  husband,  and 
compels  IVotan  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
Sicgmund  and  to  command  Briinnhildc  to  do 
so.  The  gods  disappear,  and  we  see  Sicg- 
mund and  Sicglindc  in  flight.  Hunding  ap- 
pears, and  Sicgmund*  rushes  into  combat 
with  him.  As  he  raises  his  sword,  Jf'otan 
appears  in  thunder  and  lightning  and  splin- 
ters it  with  his  spear.  Sicgmund  falls  and  . 
IJunding  also  dies. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  the  eight 
Valkyries  are  riding  through  the  clouds  on 
their  white  steeds.  Briinnhildc  appears  with 
Sicglindc,  whom,  despite  the  command  of 
ITotan,  she  is  defending.  For  the  sake  of 
Sicglindc's  unborn  child,  she  aids  her  flight 
and  waits  to  meet  li'otan. 

As  punishment  for  her  disobedience, 
H'otan  degrades  her  from  the  rank  of  Val- 
kyr, and  says  he  is  going  to  put  her  to 
sleep  on  a  rock,  from  which  she  shall  be 
led  away  as  bride  by  the  first  man  who  finds 
her.  Distracted  with  grief,  she  begs  IVotan 
to  surround  her  sleeping-place  with  leaping 
tiamcs.  To  this  he  consents.  The  stage 
bursts  into  fire,  and  the  orchestra  leaps  and 
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quivers  and  flares  with  wild  and  gorgeous 
music. 

When  "  Siegfried "  is  reached.  Sieglinde 
dies  in  g,\\'\r\g  birth  to  Siegfried,  whom  she 
entrusts  to  the  dwarf  Afime,  who  has  be- 


trcasure.  Siegfried  is  twenty  years  old  when 
the  opera  opens,  and  in  the  first  act  he 
forges  the  sword  while  Mime,  who  has  often 
tried  in  vain  to  do  it,  watches  him  with  awe. 
In  the  second  act,  Siegfried  kills  Fafner 


LILLIA!«  NORDICA  AS  BRCNNHILDE  IN  "DIE  WALKCRE  "— THIS  SHOWS  BRUNNHILDE  AS  THE 
VALKYR  MAIDEN,   WITH   SPEAR   AND   HELMET,   BEFORE   WOTAN    MAKES   HER  A 
MORTAL    AND    IMPRISONS    HER    ON    THE    FIRE-GIRT    ROCK  WHERE 
SIEGFRIED  IS  TO  FIND  HER. 

I' rem  It  toPyrighteJ  f'hotoirrafh  by  Aiiiie  Dutont.  Seiv  York. 


friended  her  in  the  forest.  She  gives  him 
also  the  fragments  of  Si^gmund's  sword, 
saying  that  he  who  can  forge  them  into  a 
blade    can    kill    Fafner    and    acquire  the 


and  slays  Mime,  who  has  plotted  against 
his  life  in  order  to  acquire  Fafner  s  treasure 
himself.  A  bird  sings  to  Siegfri'ed^dind  the 
song  is  comprehensible  to  him^becausc^hc 
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THE   SCRAP   HOOK— FIRST  SKCTION. 


has  tasted  the  blood  of  Fafncr — urging  him 
to  follow  her  to  the  tire-surrounded  rock 
where  the  Valkyr  sleeps.  She  thes  away, 
Siegfried  following  and  forgetful  of  the 
treasure,  of  which  he  has  taken  only  the 
ring  and  the  Tarnhelin. 


this  before  him!  He  starts  back  in  amaze- 
ment, for  he  has  never  before  seen  a  woman. 
He  drops  beside  the  Valkyr  and  awakens 
her  from  her  sleep,  which  has  ladled  '>incc 
his  birth,  twenty  years  ago.  with  a  kiss  of 
two  minutes'  duration. 


RICHARD    WAGNER    (18IJ-1H83),    COMPOSER    OF   "  DER    RING    DES    NIBELUNGEN,"  AND 
THE  FOUNDER  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  OPERA. 


In  the  third  act,  Siegfried,  through  clouds 
of  smoke  and  lire,  which  envelop  the  stage, 
rushes  up  a  cliff. 

When  the  atmosphere  clears,  he  stands 
on  the  sunniiit  beside  the  sleeping  Ihiinu- 
hihie.  He  lifts  off  the  cuira.s^.  the  shield, 
the  helmet.    Lo!  what  a  strftn^e  creature  is 


When  the  fourth  opera,  "  Die  (M»tter- 
dinnmerung,"  opens,  Siegfried  and  liri'nin- 
hilde  are  happily  united,  and  Siegfried  is 
about  to  set  forth  in  search  of  adventures. 
He  gives  Briinnhilde  his  Nibelungen  ring 
as  a  pledge  of  faith,  and  departs.  We  find 
him  first  in  the  hall  of  Kiiig^Cunthei:  -with 
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the  king,  the  king-'-^  l»eautiiul  sister. 
trune.  and  the  king'<  halt-l)n)ther,  Ifn^rn. 
Hagcn  is  the  son  of  .llhrnch,  whom  the 
dwarr  has  raised  for  the  recovery  t)t  ihe 
ring,  even  as  ll'otan  ha>  created  the 
Mings.  Hai^t^n  knovN^  hi^  mission,  and  that 
Siegfried  ha>  the  ring.  lie  therefore  de- 
sires to  keep  him  near  lo  rol)  him. 

Ignorant  ot  Sicgfriecfs  marriage,  he  c«m- 
ceives  thv-  plan  oi  otTering  him  (iuinmr's 
hand,  il  1''  recover  Hriinnhihic  lr<jm  the 

flames — in  which  Hagcn  siii>poseN  licr 
to  Ix*  enveh>ped — as  a  bride  Un  the  king. 
Fearmg  leM  Siegfried  sliould  ah'eady  he  in 
love,  he  brews  a  potion  which  witl  canse 
him  lo  I'orget  all  u<tnien  l)ut  (jUtrunr  Oi 
this  potion  Siegfried  drink n.  and  Hnituihiltie 
forllivvith  dixappcar^  from  his  memory.  He 
sues  lor  {iHtrune  and  promises  to  deliver 
Brutuihildc  to  iMiitither. 

Siegfried  appears  beiV^re  BritnnJulde.  Iran- 
formed  by  the   Tarnhehii  into  tile  form  ot 
Gunther    an<l    -natche-^   tlie  ring  ironi  her. 
He  then  brings  her  by  force  to  the  castle  of 
the  king.    When  she  sees  Siegfried  there, 


msmsmrE  scromann-hssnk  as  fricka  in 
"die  walkOre." 


V 

tB4 


is 


ADOLPH    MUHLMANN    AS  GUNTHER  IN 
"  G6tTER0XMMERUNG/* 

/'"»,'///  a  cafyriMkied  fkotogtaPk  bt  Aime  Ditponf. 
Xm*  i'ork. 

s!u  ]:^f-full  of  bewilderment  and  indignation 
aiul  pf'oclaims  herself  his  wife.  Siegfried, 
ignoratitly  guih^',  swears  his  itniocence.  Bui 
11  a  gen  is  suspiebus  and  kills  hijn.  By 
means  of  anotlier  potion  the  ntcmory  of 
Brunnhilde  is  restored  to  Siegfried,  causing 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  liis  love  and  marriage. 

In  the  midst  of  the  narrative,  ffagen 
stabs  him,  and  Siegfried  falls,  calling  on 
Brihtnhilde,  When  his  body  is  brought  into 
the  castle,  BriinnhiUe  orders  a  funeral  pyre 
built,  on  which  Siegfried  is  laid.  She  takes 
the  ring  from  his  finger,  tosses  a  torch  un- 
der the  pyre,  mounts  her  \'alkyr  steed, 
and  rushes  on  the  flames. 

Suddenly,  the  fire  collapses;  from  the 
background  the  Rhine  rises  and  advances 
upon  the  pyre.  On  its  surface  float  the 
r<hine  maidens,  otie  of  wlvotti  seizes  from 
the  ashes,  where  it  has  fallen,  the  Nibelun- 
gen  ring.  Ilageu  plunges  after  her.  crying. 
■  The  ring!  The  ring!  "  But  he  ts  dragged 
under  the  waves. 

In    the    distance    VValhalla    1)ursi<  into 

flame.    Avarictousness  has  brought  li>ve  to 

destmctinn,  and  the  era  of  lliff^gadx 
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T  has  long  been  known  that  photography  will  catch  and  reproduce  objects  which 
are  invisible  to  the  human  eye.  Astronomers  have  for  many  years  availed 
themselves  of  this  fact  by  using  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera  in  ob- 
serving the  heavens,  attaching  a  photographic  instrument  to  the  huge 
telescopes  which  are  now  mounted  in  our  great  observatories.  In  this 
way  the  delicate  nebulie  and  other  celestial  phenomena  are  made  visible 
in  photographs,  although  they  would  have  escaped  the  naked  eye  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  sharp-sighted  astronomer. 

A  very  remarkable  application  of  this  principle  was  made  recently  when  the  first 
i\Iarconi  wireless  telegram  was  sent  from  the  station  in  Ireland,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 


HERE  IS  A  PHOTOGRAPH,  TAKEN   IN  THE   NIGHT,  SHOWING  THE   CURRENT  WITH  WHICH  MARCONI 
HURLED  A  MESSAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  THOUGH  NO  HUMAN  EVE  COULD  SEE  IT. 


to  be  received  at  the  station  on  the  Canadian  coast.  The  representative  of  an  English 
newpaper  was  sent  to  the  Irish  station  to  photograph  the  scene  of  sending  the  first  wireless 
message.  He  expected  simply  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  upright  masts  and  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Tracy,  who  despatched  the  message.  Even  so,  the  result  was  not  expected  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  for  the  night  was  dark  and  starless,  though  occasionally  the  moon  broke 
through  the  clouds.  The  photographer  exposed  his  plate  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  there  was  now  and  then  a  bit  of  moonlight. 

When  he  returned  to  London  and  developed  the  plate,  something  very  remarkable  was 
found.  Not  only  were  the  upright  masts  very  clearly  shown,  but  also  the  electrical  cur- 
rents connecting  the  ix)les.  Still  more  wonderful  to  relate,  the  photograph  revealed  faintly 
but  unmistakably,  delicate  shafts  of  light,  which  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  so-called 
Hertzian  waves  which  actually  transmit  the  wireless  message. 

Thus,  we  have  secured  in  the  photograph,  which  is  here  given,  a  visible  reproduction 
of  the  Hertzian  waves,  which  follow  the  same  laws  as  light-waves,  and  which  appear  to 
be  associated  with  waves  of  light.  No  one.  however  keen  his  vision,  could  have  seen  these, 
even  against  the  blackest  darkness:  but  the  photographic  plate,  so  marvelously  sensitive, 
saw  them,  retained  an  impression  of  them,  and  now  duplicates  that  impression,  so  that  any 
one  can  behold  what,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  was  absolutely  invisible. 
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BY    ESTELLE  WHITNEY. 

STRANGE  REASONS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN 
BY  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR  SEEKING  THE  DIS- 
SOLUTION   OF  THEIR   MARRIAGE  BONDS 


ACCORDING  to  th€  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  a  million 
) divorces  were  granted  in  this 
country  between  and 
1907.  For  the  preceding 
twenty-year  period  there 
were  only  328,000. 

Of  this  immense  number  of  divorces, 
which  includes  two  persons  for  every  de- 
cree, a  great  proportion  remarry.  Just  what 
is  the  proportion  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine,  but  statistics  on  the  subject  are 
being  gathered  by  the  I'ederal  government, 
which  is  intent  upon  learning  the  causes  of 
divorce.  But  en-nij^h  is  already  known  to 
amaze  the  inw-i  casual  inquirer.  For  one 
thing.  ihou-aniI>  ttt  American  citizens  are 
niarned  who  cmild  not  prove  that  they  are 
iuisband  and  wile  it  tliey  were  called  upon 
to  do  so.  It  ts  also  true  that  two  hundred 
thousand  person>  arc  only  half  divorced,, 
and  it  !s  a  matter  01  record  in  some  States 
that  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  divorce  of  one  out 
of  every  five,  necessarily  inviihiuu  tlie  le- 
gitimacy of  children  and  large  property 
rights. 

An  illustration  of  one  phase  of  divorce 
is  aflforded  by  the  cast_^  oi  a  RIi-hIl-  Island 
man.  who.  vvliiie  i>acking  a  trunk  \n  '^o  on 
a  snmmer  fjuting  with  lii--  wife.  ((jiuhI  a  dcT 
cree  of  divorce  which  she  liad  procured 
four  years  before.  The  litis  band  bad  been 
away  on  business  trips  vc-vtral  tiinr-.  and 
hi>  wile  had  charg^-d  failure  tn  pr<>vi<U'.  On 
his  return  they  had  sonu'tiine^  (pi  arreted 
and  his  wife  had  left  him.  Imt  she  ha<l  never 
spoken  of  obtaining  a  (h\(»rce.  anrl  lulween 
^!;iu'^   had    I:\ed    with    hi  in   a-   U^llal,  They 

talked  the  matter  over,  put  the  decree  away, 
and  departed  on  their  vacation. 

A  Bishop's  Startling  Proposal. 

Judge  John  Gibbons,  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Chicago,  has  spoken  of  divorce  and  re- 
marriage as  "legalized  Mormonism Judge 
Ray  E.  Stevens,  of  Michigan,  characterizes 
it  as  prog^ressive  polygamy,"  and  at  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Albany 
the   Right    Rev.   William  Croswell  Doane 


recommended  that  remarriage  be  made  a 
civil  contract,  and  that  the  church  wash  its 
hands  of  it  altogether. 

Judge  Willard  Ewing.  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Chicago,  where  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  suits  for  divorce  have 
been  tiled  in  one  day,  has  said,  "  There  is 
no  remedy  for  divorce,  at  least  as  far  a> 
legislative  enactment  is  concerned."  Xow, 
law  is  defined  as  "  the  perfection  of  human 
reasoning,"  and  if  the  law  be  powerless  to 
stop  an  evil,  especially  when  that  evil  is 
supposed  to  right  the  wrong  of  an  unhappy 
marriage,  what  is  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion? Is  it  not  that  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  law,  and  must  find  another  rem- 
edy than  divorce?  Whatever  the  answer 
may  be,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
merely  to  glance  at  a  few  unique  instances 
afforded  by  our  divorce  laws  and  the  sub- 
sequent liberty  of  remarriage. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
numbers  of  men  who  are  literally  support- 
ing two  or  more  wives,  by  divorce  and 
alimony;  and  we  have  now  reached  the 
stage  where  more  than  one  wife  attends 
a  dying  husband.  Mike  McDonald,  the 
well-known  Chicago  gambler,  died  with  his 
divorced  wife  kneeling  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  his  wife,  herself  out  on  bail  for 
killing  her  young  lover,  weeping  on  her 
knees  on  the  other  side.  His  divorced  wife 
had  eloped  twice,  first  with  a  minstrel  and 
then  with  an  unfrocked  priest.  McDonald 
had  provided  for  her  ever  since  he  divorced 
her.  He  had  also  furnished  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  bail  which  got  his  wife  out  of 
jail  for  shooting  Walter  Guerin.  He  died 
worth  about  three  million  dollars,  and  the 
two  w^omen  are  now  contesting  the  will. 

A  Woman  with  Eight  Husbands. 

Late  in  1906  the  case  of  Mrs.  George  L  ip- 
page  came  to  light.  This  woman,  in  be- 
coming Mrs.  Lappage,  married  for  the 
eighth  time,  having  been  divorced  seven 
times  before,  the  generations  of  her  hus- 
bands being  named  respectively  Wakeman. 
Zanders,  Powers.  Godfrey.  Gay.  Lindley. 
an<l   Crowther.     She  had   run   away  front 
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home  the  first  time  when  she  was  but  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  at  the  date  of  her  last 
marriage  was  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

*'  Any  one  of  my  previous  husbands 
would  gladly  marry  me  again."  she  said, 
and  the  happy  bridegroom,  standing  by, 
said  he  knew  of  his  wife's  record  and  was 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Six  Divorces  in  One  Family. 

Out  in  Omaha  there  was  a  "  Try  Again 
Club  '*  made  up  of  one  family.  George,  Al- 
bert, Frederick,  Hans.  Katie,  and  Lena 
Trim  were  all  married  and  divorced  within 
five  years.  Also,  in  1906,  George  married 
the  divorced  wife  of  his  brother  Albert. 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  causes 
cited  in  the  suits.  A  "  soul  marriage  " 
brought  one  couple  to  grief  in  New  York, 
the  young  wife  saying  that  she  had  not 
wedded  for  bread  and  keep  alone.  One  man 
brought  his  sister  home,  and  his  wife  .said 
that  she  was  "  a  common  chorus  person 
so  she  left  him  and  got  a  decree.  Mrs. 
Robert  Lee  Armit.  daughter  of  the  late 
policy  king,  "  Al  "  Adams,  obtained  a  de- 
cree because  of  the  noisy  and  untimely  ar- 
rivals home  of  her  husband,  waking  the 
entire  neighborhood  as  well  as  herself.  An- 
other woman  said  her  husband  **  rooted  " 
too  much  at  the  ball  game,  and  had  lost 
two  business  positions.    She  got  her  decree. 

Among  the  cases  on  record  where  a  man 
has  literally  married  a  whole  family,  that 
of  George  B.  Martin,  of  North  Woodstock, 
New  York,  may  serve  as  an  example.  As 
a  preliminary  flier  he  married  Nellie 
Woodward,  a  friend  of  the  Cole  girls  who 
were  afterward  to  be  his  wives,  but  lived 
with  her  only  four  days.  She  obtained  a 
divorce  from  him  on  the  ground  of  deser- 
tion and  non-support,  and  Martin  lost  no 
time  in  wooing  and  wedding  one  of  the 
Cole  girls. 

Things  looked  permanent  for  a  while. 
Martin  first  had  a  dancing-academy  and 
then  had  a  string  of  trotters,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  he  lived  with  his  second  wife, 
who  followed  the  circuit  with  him,  and 
was  good  at  picking  winners.  At  the  end 
of  thirteen  years  she  found  that  she  was 
better  at  choosing  horseflesh  than  she  had 
been  in  choosing  a  husband,  and  obtained 
a  divorce,  alleging  desertion  and  non- 
support. 

Martin  married  another  Cole  girl,  who, 
after  a  brief  experience,  divorced  him, 
whereupon  he  married  Louvilla,  youngest 
and  prettiest  of  the  Cole  sisters,  and  at 
last  accounts  was  still  living  with  her. 

If  she  divorces  me.  I  don't  know  what 
I'll  do,"  he  said,  plaintively,  at  his  last 
wedding. 


All  of  his  former  wives  remained  friends 
with  him  and  with  his  successive  wives,  and 
the  families,  including  the  grown  son  -by 
his  first  marriage,  visited  each  other. 

If  anything  like  romance  could  by  any 
possibility  be  supposed  to  be  found  in  di- 
vorce and  remarriage,  the  case  of  Alpheus 
R.  Cowell,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs. 
Emeline  A.  Hunter,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
might  be  cited.  These  twain  had  once 
been  husband  and  wife,  but  had  been  di- 
vorced for  thirty-two  years.  Within  that 
time  both  remarried  and  had  been  left 
alone  by  death.  A  trifling  circumstance  led 
to  the  old-time  feeling  between  them,  and 
they  were  once  more  united. 

Louis  Link,  of  New  York,  divorced  his 
wife  because  she  became  too  fat  to  suit  him. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  warning  that  too 
much  obesity  has  been  seriously  considered 
m  court  several  times.  The  oriental  idea 
does  not  obtain  here. 

In  Chicago  Mrs.  Carrie  Heinlein  said 
that  her  husband  drank  fifteen  glasses  of 
beer  every  evening,  which  she  didn't  mind, 
but  that  at  other  times  **  he  got  quite 
drunk."  She  prayed  for  relief,  and  the 
court  granted  it. 

Other  assigned  causes  for  which  divorces 
have  been  granted  are  "  nagging,"  bridge 
whist,  cigarettes,  cocktails,  and  drinking. 

Lavinia  Shannon,  ^ an -actress,  boldly  de- 
clared .that  she  .adjnired  .her^  husband,  but 
had  ceased  to  love  him,  and  asked  for  a 
divorce,  which  was  granted.  This  case  at- 
'  tracted  much  attention  and  favorable  com- 
ment, and,  as  Herman  Roth  said:  *' If  there 
were  more  instances  of  such  moral  courage, 
much  of  the  evil  of  divorce  might  be  done 
away  with." 

Mixed  Marriage  Relations. 

Extraordinary  complications  ensue  from 
the  conflicting  divorce  laws  of  different 
States.  A  man  may  be  married  in  one 
State  to  a  certain  woman  and  have  chil- 
dren by  her,  yet  by  getting  on  a  train  and 
going  into  another  State  this  woman  may 
become  merely  his  common-law  wife,  and 
his  children  by  her  not  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock. At  such  a  time  a  process-server 
armed  with  the  proper  papers,  might  board 
the  train  and  arrest  him  for  non-payment  of 
alimony  to  a  wife  in  still  another  State. 
Or,  it  might  be  that  his  divorce  from  a 
previous  wife  was  not  a  divorce  in  another 
State,  and  he  might  be  arrested  for  bigamy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  judges  of  all  our  courts  that  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  have  several  husbands  and  wives 
apiece,  and  all  according  to  law.  Entan- 
glement? are  daily  increasii^.  One  of  the 
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latest  is  the  question:  Has  alimony  dower 
rights?  This  is  now  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  has  long  since  been  de- 
cided that  alimony  is  a  **  vested  right." 

A  case  of  what  might  be  termed  matri- 
monial battledore  and  shuttlecock  occurred 
in  Wyoming.  Robert  J.  and  Hannah  M. 
Burkett  were  married  five  times  and  di- 
vorced four  times  within  twenty  years.  They 
played  fairly  and  took  turn  about.  Mrs. 
Burkett  got  the  first  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  cruelty.  A  (luarrel  was  the  cause  of  the 
second.  She  left  him,  and  he  obtained  a 
decree  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  The 
third  time,  Mrs.  Burkett  charged  desertion 
and  non-support,  and  the  fourth  time  Mr. 
Burkett  got  in  his  innings  for  desertion. 
During  this  period  of  rotation  they  lived 
in  a  number  of  the  Western  States,  but 
never  in  a  state  of  harmony,  and  no  two 
divorces  were  obtained  in  the  same  State. 

The  son  of  Senator  Gibson,  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  niece  of  Marshall  Field  eloped  while 
the  bride  was  still  in  school.  A  few  years 
later  she  filed  suit  for  divorce  for  cruelty. 
The  hearing  the  next  day  occupied  exactly 
eleven  minutes,  and  Judge  Honore  granted 
the  decree. 

Mrs.  Fannie  James,  of  Fulton,  Missouri, 
recently  married  for  the  eighth  time.  Ben- 
jamin Bolin,  a  farm  hand,  was  the  groom. 
His  blushing  bride  had  been  divorced  seven 
times,  having  been  twice  married  and  twice 
divorced  from  two  of  her  former  husbands, 
.  Mike  Smith  and  a  Mr.  Berrie.  She  cheer- 
fully told  the  story  of  her  varied  expe- 
riences, and  said  that  she  remained  on  good 
terms  wMth  her  Former  spouses,  neither  of 
whom  had  opposed  her  suits. 

Indians  Welcome  Divorce. 

One  case,  which  should  be  a  warning  to 
all  wives,  was  furnished  out  in  Bonesteel, 
South  Dakota,  when  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment recently  dissolved  the  Indian  court 
and  the  tribal  marriages  and  established 
a  United  States  Circuit  Court  instead. 
Twenty  Rosebud  Indians  solemnly  stalked 
in  the  next  day  and  asked  for  divorces, 
and  among  them  Josephine,  the  wife  of 
Dog  Soldier,  who  said  that  she  wanted  to 
be  rid  of  her  spouse  because  he  had  threat- 
ened to  shoot  her  for  recovering  from  an 
illness.  Believing  that  she  could  not  re- 
cover, he  had  bought  the  coffin  and  made 
the  funeral  preparations.  Another  Indian, 
James  Bull  Tail,  complained  that  his  squaw 
had  advanced  ideas  and  had  kicked  him  out 
of  the  tepee. 

In  Chicago,  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Olive 
Russell  Burns  divorced  her  husband  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  her  father's 
will,    in    order    that    she    might  inherit 


$50,000,  but  she  drew  the  line  at  his  wish 
that  she  should  give  up  the  stage.  She  was 
quoted  as  saying:  *'  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  women  of  Chicago  would  divorce  their 
husbands  for  $50,000;  but  art  is  different." 

A  Strange  Reconciliation. 

Chicago  seems  to  furnish  no  parallel  to 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Gladstone,  who 
ran  away  when  a  schoolgirl  of  fifteen  to  be 
married,  but  who  had  to  live  at  home  with 
her  mother  for  four  years  because  her  hus- 
band gave  her  only  twenty-five  cents  in  all 
that  time.    She  got  her  decree. 

One  St.  Louis  wife  was  set  free  by  the  law 
because  her  husband  **  was  not  gentleman- 
ly." Said  husband.  Mr.  John  H.  Drum- 
mond,  had  repeatedly  stayed  out  all  night 
without  informing  her  of  his  intentions. 
He  had  also  refused  to  sit  by  her  in  a 
street-car  late  at  night,  and  had  made  her 
pay  her  mvn  fare.    She  got  her  decree. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  of  San  Francisco, 
complained  to  the  court  that  her  husband 
had  compelled  her  to  eat  pumpkin  pie  three 
times  a  day;  also,  that  he  had  sold  her 
horses  and  brougham,  and  had  refused  to 
give  her  the  money.  She  declared  she 
could  stand  even  that,  but  that  the  pic  was 
ruining  her  digestion.    Decree  granted. 

If  anything  like  scandal  could  be  even 
remotely  hinted  at  in  connection  with  the 
separation  of  married  couples,  a  distinct 
case  occurred  near  Boston.  A  man  and 
his  wife  lived  happily  together  a  little  be- 
yond their  silver-wedding  anniversar>*,  and 
then,  suddenly,  without  explanation  to  the 
outside  world,  they  separated,  and  the  wife 
moved  a  few  blocks  away  to  a  little  cottage, 
the  husband  remaining  in  the  home  they 
had  had  from  the  first.  Both  were  good 
church  people  and  stood  high  in  the  com- 
munity, and  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
separation  that  followed  neither  one  ever 
said  a  word  against  the  other  or  breathed 
a  cause  for  the  separation. 

The  little  village  was  shocked  by  the  sepa- 
ration, and  later  the  busybodies  even  said  it 
was  a  scandal  that  they  didn't  get  divorced, 
as  they  were  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl. 

But  the  cl  max  came  when  the  long- 
parted  couple,  on  the  eve  of  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  came  together  again, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  had  parted. 
They  did  not  intend  to  have  the  marriage 
rites  repeated,  but  it  being  urged  upon  them 
that  it  wasn't  decent  to  have  such  goings-on 
in  a  staid  Now  England  town,  they  con- 
sented, and  the  knot  was  rctied. 

Mrs.  Martha  Hart,  one  hundred  and  ftve 
years  old.  of  Salina.  Kansas,  sued  for  di- 
vorce from  John  Hart,  her  third  husband, 
on  the  ground  of  desertion. 
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232   DIFFERENT   WAYS  OF 
SAYING  ''MONEY." 

BY    EVERETT  McNEIL. 

TERMS  THAT  ARE  USED  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  AND  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  TO  DESIGNATE 
THE  SUBSTANCE  FOR  WHICH  ALL  THE  WORLD  WORKS. 

X  how  many  different  ways  can  you  say  money?  Of  course,  every 
one  is  familiar  witli  a  dozen  or  more  words,  all  mean- 
ing money;  but  who.  without  taking  considerable  thought, 
would  fancy  that  a  list  of  words  ruiming  u])  into  the 
hundreds  ci)uld  be  compiled,  every  one  of  which  is  in  fre- 
quent use  to  express  money ;  and  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
In  forming  -the  list  given  below,  dictionaries,  slang  dic- 
tionaries, books  of  synonyms,  and  hundreds  of  other  book*^  and  magazines 
have  been  consulted:  and.  in  addition,  several  hundred  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  contributed  words  peculiar  to  their  sections  and 
businesses,  making,  it  is  believed,  the  best  and  most  complete  enumeration 
of  words  and  expressions  meaning  money  ever  before  printed  in  Englisli. 
Many  of  the  words  show  a  quaint  significance,  rumiing  back  to  their 
original  meanings,  that  makes  the  list  of  peculiar  value  to  students  of 
English  wordolog>  and  slang. 

No  word  has  been  admitted  in  the  list  that  is  not  backed  by  good 
authority  and  has  had  more  than  a  local  signihcance.  The  completed  list 
contains  two  hundred  and  thirtv-iwo  w»>rds.  and  is  as  follows: 


.Actual,  the. 

Bunts. 

Coui)ons. 

Almighty  dollar. 

Bustle. 

Currency. 

Anmumilion, 

Butter. 

Cush. 

.Argent, 

Canary  birds. 

I  )amage. 

Axle-grea.Ne. 

Capital, 

Darby. 

Bait. 

Cartwheels, 

Dibbs. 

Balla.^t. 

Cases. 

Dinarly. 

Balsam. 

Cash. 

Dingbats, 

Beads. 

Certificates. 

Dirt, 

Beans. 

Change. 

Dividends. 

Beezum. 

Charms. 

Doits. 

Bills, 

Checks. 

Dooteroomus 

Bits, 

Chicken- tee<l. 

Dorados. 

Blunt. 

Chink. 

Dosh. 

Bobs. 

Chips. 

Dough. 

Hones. 

Circulating  medium. 

Dross. 

Bonus, 

Clinkers. 

Ducats, 

l^oodle. 

Coal. 

Dues, 

Brads. 

C»>in. 

Dununocks. 

Brass. 

Collateral. 

Dust, 

Bricks. 

Cv>nunodity. 

Dyestuffs. 

Bull-on. 

Continental. 

lC(|uiva1ent, 

Buncli. 

C<»<t. 

I- a  re. 
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Fat. 

Feathers, 
F^ces, 

F"ilthy  lucre, 

Flimsy, 

Hour, 

Folders, 

Freight, 

Frog, 

Fuel, 

Funds, 

(iear, 

Gelt, 

Gent, 

(;ilt, 

(>ip. 

(;old. 

Goods, 

Grease, 

Green, 

Greenbacks, 

Grist, 

Hardstuff, 

Heavy, 

Hoards. 

Horse-nails, 

Ingots, 

Jinglers, 

Jink, 

John  Davis, 

Juice, 

Junk. 

Kelter, 

Kitty, 

Klondike, 

Legal  tender, 

Long  green, 

Long  tail. 

Mammon, 

Marbles, 

Maztmia, 

Means, 

Metal, 

Mint  drops, 

Mopusses, 

Moss, 

Muck, 

Mud, 

Mun, 

Mungee, 

Necessary, 


Needful, 

Nest-eggs, 

Notes, 

Nuggets, 

Ocher, 

Ointment, 

Oof, 

Ore. 

Pads. 

Palni-oil, 

Pap, 

Paper, 

Pay, 

Peif, 

Peter's  pence, 

Pewter, 

Picayune, 

Pieces, 

Pile, 

Plank, 

Plasters. 

Plate, 

Plunks, 

Pocket -lining. 

Pony. 

Postage, 

Price, 

Providers, 

Quids, 

Rags, 

Rap. 

Rattlers, 

Ready. 

Ready  John, 

Red, ' 

Revenue, 

Rhino, 

Rocks, 

Roll. 

Root  of  all  evil, 

Rowdy, 

Salary, 

Salt,  ' 

Sand, 

Sap, 

Sawdust, 

Scads, 

Scales, 

Screw, 

Script, 

Shad-scales, 


Shekels, 
Shigs, 
Shiners. 
Shinplasters, 
Shot, 
Silver, 
Sinkers, 
Sinews  of  war, 
Slugs, 
Snuff, 
Soap, 
Soft, 
Spanish, 
Specie, 
Spelter, 
Spondulix, 
Spots, 
Spuds, 
Stack, 
Stake, 
Stamps, 
Staple, 
Stivers, 
Stuff. 
'Sum, 
Tanner, 
Tariff, 
Tax, 
Tester, 
Tick, 
Tin, 
Tip, 
Tithes. 
Toll, 
Tow, 
Trash, 
Tribute, 
I'seful, 
Value, 
Velvet. 
Vouchers, 
Wad, 
W.'jges. 
Wampum, 
Wedges. 
Whangdoodle, 
Wherewithal. 
Wind, 

Yellow  boys, 
Yens, 
Zink. 
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A  FRENCH  CARICATURIST,  WHILE  ILL.  CUT  MEN  AND  ANIMALS  OUT  OF  FLAT   PIECES  OF  WOOD. 
HERE  HE  HAS  A  LION,  SCARED    STIFF  AT  SIGHT  OF  A  HUNTER  WHO  HAS  NOT 
EVEN   RAISED  HIS  GUN.      THE  CRAZE   HAS  SWEPT  OVER  EUROPE. 
AND  HAS  NOW  COME  TO  AMERICA. 

THE   REAL   NATURE    FAKERS  AND 
THEIR  WORK. 

THE  "  CARAN  D'ACHE  "  TOYS.  AFTER  SWEEPING 
PARIS,  ARE  IN  HOT  PURSUIT  OF  THE  FUZZY  BEAR 
THAT  AMERICAN  CHILDREN   HAVE  MADE  FAMOUS. 


NFAV  toy  lias  conic  to  town — 
the  *'  Caran  dWclie."  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  a  new  toy 
coming  to  town,  but  there 
are  many  things  unusual 
about  "  Caran  d'Aches."  In  less  than  halt 
a  year  they  have  become  international,  de- 
lighting the  hearts  ut  children  in  France. 
Germany,  England,  and  now  in  America. 
What  the  Teddy  bear  is  to  New  York,  the 
Caran  d'Ache  is  to  Paris. 

The  Caran  d'Ache  is  nothing  more  than 
a  carved  toy,  turned  out  into  the  most  fan- 
tastic shapes  ,  from  flat  pieces  of  wood,  some 
half  an  inch  thick,  others  perhaps  two 
inches  thick,  and  brilliantly  painted  beyond 
fhe  dreams  of  the  wildest  of  nature  fakers, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  green  dog  and 
purple  goo£ie. 


*'  They  are  all  the  rage  abroad."  said  one 
of  the  largest  importers  of  toys  in  New 
York  recently.  **  A  couple  of  months  ago 
we  imported  a  few  as  an  experiment,  and 
now  we  are  selling  hundreds,  from  thirty 
cents  for  the  little  fellows  two  inches  long, 
to  three  dollars  for  the  larger  ones,  about 
two  feet  long.  They  are  carved  to  repre- 
.sent  all  sorts  of  animals — dogs  of  every 
known  and  unknown  breed,  cats,  lions,  rab- 
bits, geese,  even  human  figures.  Recently 
they  have  begun  to  come  in  sets,  and  now 
you  can  buy  a  whole  menagerie  of  beasts 
that  never  were  seen  on  land  or  sea  before 
these  were  invented." 

The  inventor  is  the  famous  Caran  d'Ache, 
the   great    Parisian   caricaturist,  who  used 


CARAN    d'aCHE    CONCEPTION    OF    A    GREYHOl  ND.     THE    SWELLING  OF  THE  TAIL 
SHOWS  THAT  THE  CARICATURIST  CARRIES  HIS  TENDENCY  TO 
EXACrCKRATK   INTO  HIS  WOOH-C AR VING. 
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THE   REAL   NATURE   FAKERS   AND   THEIR  WORK.  1^5 


to  draw  political  cartoons  for  the  Figaro.- 
His  real  name,  by  the  way,  is  Emmanuel 
Poire,  and  he  was  born  in  Russia — *'  Caran 
d'Ache  "  being  the  Russian  for  *  lead  pen- 
cil." Several  months  ago,  his  physician,  it 
is  understood,  ordered  him  to  stop  using  a 
pen  or  pencil,  as  he  was  in  danger  of  paral- 
ysis from  overworking  his  fingers.  He 
a«;ked  the  doctors  if  he  could  carve,  and 
they  told  him  that  the  use  of  carving-tools 
would  not  strain  the  muscles  in  danger. 
The  result  was  that  he  turned  out  scores  of 
these  quaint  little  animals — caricatures  in 
wood,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    A  few  of  them 


Still  another  development  has  been  the 
making  of  a  sort  of  four-wheeled  platform 
with  grooves  in  it  in  which  the  Caran 
d'Aches  may  be  set  up  and  drawn  around 
at  will.  The  heads  and  tails  arc  movable, 
and  sometimes  the  legs  and  arms  of  the 
human  figures  are  movable  also.  One  very 
prized  variety  is  a  two-foot  dachshund  with 
a  head  that  may  be  moved  up  and  down  and 
from  right  to  left,  the  rubbing  of  the  wood- 
en parts,  as  they  slide  over  each  other, 
causing  it  to  "  bark  "  with  a  plaintive,  rasp- 
ing squeak. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
German  method  of  making  the  conventional 
wooden  animal,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
Caran  d'Ache  caricature  is  very  similar. 
There  are  five  steps  in  the  evolution  of  these 
wooden  animals.  First,  a  circular  block 
which  may  vary  from  an  inch  anct^^lialf  to 


PARISIAN    WOMEN  CARRY  TOY  DOGS  LIKE  THESE  IN  THEIR  ARMS  WHEN  THEY  GO  OUT  SHOPPING 
OR  CALLING,  WHILE  FRENCH  CHILDREN   PRIZE  THEM  AS  AMERICAN 
YOUNGSTERS  DO  THEIR  TEDDY  BEARS. 


were  given  away  to  his  friends,  and  at  once 
the  craze  was  started. 

Soon  every  one  in  Paris  must  have  a 
Caran  d'Ache — even  ladies  carried  them  for 
a  time,  as  they  did  Teddy  bears  in  this 
country  when  they  were  first  coming  out. 
But  really  they  were  for  children,  and  the 
famous  German  toy-makers,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  something  new,  saw  them,  and 
straightway  the  great  toy  factories  in  Ger- 
many were  turning  them  out  by  the  thou- 
sands, by  machinery,  instead  of,  as  Caran 
d'Ache  was  doing,  for  amusement  by  hand. 

The  French  toys  were  decidedly  French — 
the  dogs,  for  instance,  being  the  queerest  of 
French  poodles  and  greyhounds.  But  with 
their  acclimation  in  Germany,  their  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  changed,  for  the  dogs  at 
once  became  dachshunds — instead  of  d'Ache 
hounds.  The  toys  are  now  decidedly  Ger- 
man in  appearance.  The  Germans,  seeking 
to  capture  American  trade,  and  apparently 
know^^g  a  little  about  the  American  rage 
for  Mi'ssion  furniture,  have  also  made  some 
that  are  called  Mission  dogs."  They  arc 
canines  built  along  severe  lines. 


six  inches  in  thickness  is  prepared  for  the 
turner;  the  block  is  turned  and  carefully 
cut  into  wooden  arcs,  all  of  which  show 
the  profile  of  the  animal  being  made.  These 
arcs  are  then  chipped  into  pieces  of  the 
proper  size;  then  the  angles  are  smoothed 
and  rounded  off.  and  the  legs,  head,  etc., 
made  to  appear  less  block-like.  The  addi- 
tion of  varnish  and  a  few  deft  touches  of  the 
paint-brush  complete  the  animal,  which  is 
then  ready  to  delight  the  hearts  of  young 
Americans. 

The  men  who  turn  these  blocks  and  pre- 
pare them  to  be  sliced  off.  are  very  skilled 
workmen.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  in 
the  Saxonian  mountains.  Germany  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  can  boast  of 
this  process  of  making  wooden  animals. 
The  turners  are  banded  into  a  special  union 
called  **  Reifendreher,"  and  each  one  de- 
votes his  attention  to  the  turning  of  one 
animal,  like  a  horse,  or  a  cow. 

One  can  appreciate  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  task  and  the  skill  required  to  success- 
fully produce  these  blocks  when  the  fact  is 
considered  that  not  until  the  block  is  fin- 
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AN   ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  GERMAN    METHOD  OF  MAKING  WOODEN   TOYS.      A  PIECE  OF  WOOD  IS 
TURNED  IN  A  LATHE   IN   SUCH   A  MANNER  THAT  A  SLICE  OF  THE  WOOD  RESEMBLES 
AN  ANIMAL.      THIS  BLOrK  WILL  BE   MADE   INTO  REINDEERS. 


ished  can  the  shape  of  the  animal  be  seen. 
Long  experience  and  an  accurate  eye.  as 
well  as  some  artistic  judgment,  are  re(|uired. 
■  The  ring-turners  seldom  do  more  than 
produce  the  blocks.  The  slicing  off  and 
finishing  is  done  by  the  villagers  and  peas- 
ants.   Peasant  families  order  a  certain  num- 


l)eople  have  been  engaged  in  the  making  of 
toys  for  many  years,  and  seem  to  acquire 
an  innate  skill,  for  even  children  who  are 
too  young  to  attend  school  assist  in  the 
work.  The  workers  are  paid  but  little,  the 
animals  being  bought  by  the  dozen  or  hun- 
dred, and  a  family  may  possibly  receive  the 


HORSES  WILL  BE  CHIPPED  OFF  THIS  BLOCK  AS  READILY  AS  SLICES  OF  BREAD  C  AN  BE  CUT  FROM 
A   LOAF.      MANY  GERMAN   PEASANT   FAMILIES  SI  PPORT  THEMSELVES  BY  CHIPPING 
OFF  THESE  ANIMALS  AND   DABBING  A  LITTLE   PAINT   UPON  THEM. 


ber  of  horse-blocks,  or  cow-blocks,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and,  during  their  spare  mo- 
ments, convert  the  wheel  of  animals  into 
troops  of  horses  or  herds  of  cows. 

Usually  the  entire  family  circle  lends  a 
hand  in  the  labor,  which  continues  from 
early  dawn  until  long  after  sunset.  These 


equivalent  of  seventy-five  cents  for  a  whole 
day's  work. 

The  arms  and  swords  of  soldiers  and 
many  other  accessories  are  turned  in  the 
shape  of  these  rings.  One  can  readily  see 
that  by  this  process  almost  perfect  uniform- 
itv  of  size  must  result. 


THE    FOUR    AGES    OF    A    WOODEN    COW,    SHOWING    HOW    A    BLOCK.    WITH  A   LITTLE    PARING  AND 
SHAVING.   CAN    BE   MADE    INTO   AN    E.XACT    DUPLICATE    OF  A 


HIGH-BRBD  BOVINE. 
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THEOSOPH  Y— THE  RELIGION 
OF   THE  OCCULT. 


/ 


BY    ARTHUR    B.  REEVE. 


OUT  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  EAST  CAME  THE  ANCIENT 
LORE  WHICH  MME.  BLAVATSKY  WELDED  INTO  A 
PICTURESQUE   RELIGION   FOR   EAST   AND  WEST. 


HAVE  you  ever  re 
far  as  you  knew 
life  had  cnterct 
in  a^ftish,  became  youv^ 
it. forever?  Mave  }<»u 
fi?rer  wondered  what 
was  the  mystery  a 
iwew-bom  baby  was 
looking  back  at  as  he 
lay.  gazing  into  in- 
scrutable space  tar 
above  the  ceiling 
over,  his  era  die?  1 1  a  v  e 
you  ever  wondered 
why  life  is  too  shon 
a  lime  in  which  to 
learn  the  great  les- 
sons which,  with  the 
utmost  stri v i n g,  you 
have  barciy  begun  to 
i^itnpse  in  the  out- 
fine?  Then,  while 
you  may  not  believe 
in  theosophy.  ostensi- 
bly the  oldest  relis^Hon 
of  man.  you  cannot 
fail  to  T>e  entranced 
by  it>  romance,  its 
bol '  1 .  -  ee i)i  n g  my  s- 
iffciMn.  iransporting 
you  hack  to  ilie  days 
when  the  world  was 
yonni;.  bnck  to  the 
bidden  -crrets  of  the 
ancient  wi^c  tnen  of 
the  East,  l^ack  to  the 
day  when  tiie  infant 


ilizL'd  a  truth  that  as     human    race    hr-t   gazed   into  inscrutable 
nuvrr  Ijefnre  in  this     >pace  and  ^ou.Ljltt  an  explanation  of  life, 
your  mind— which,       Strangest  <ji  all  is. the  fascination  of  this 
as  if  you  had  known     Oriental  religion  which  to-day,  supposedly 

twelve  thousand  years 
after  its  founding,  has 
scarce  one  follower 
to  keep  its  flame  ahve 
for  each  year  of  its 
progress.  In  all  tlie 
world  there  are  now 
hardly  twelve  thou- 
sand theosophists  — 
unless  you,  who  re- 
member things  that 
you  have  not  learned 
in  this  life,  are  to  be 
counted  among  the 
number. 

Two  fundamental 
doctrines  has  this  re- 
markable religion.  To 
its  followers  life  is 
a  school  to  which  we 
come  as  little  children 
to  learn  our  lessons. 
Death  is  the  close  of 
the  day.  when  we  go 
home,  to  return  the 
next  day  —  **  days  " 
some  fifteen  hundred 
years  apart — and  take 
up  our  unlearned  les- 
sons, again  and  again, 
until  they  are  learned. 

Perhaps  you  have 
read    of    this  belief 


HUB.    HBLEHA    PETROVNA    HLi^VATSKV.  THIS 
REMARKABLE  WOMAN  WAS  BORN   IN  EKATEK- 
INOSLAV,  SOUTHERN    RUSSIA,  IX    183  r.  AS 
THE     THEOSOPH  ICAL     HKrll  PRIESTESS, 
WITH   CLAIMS  AS  A  WOUKKR   OK  WON- 
DERS,    SHE    ATTRACTED  WORLD- 
WIDE ATTENTION. 


Fram  a  thGiogratk  by  Elliott       Fry,  Lundtyn, 
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in  poems  like  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light 
of  Asia."  Perhaps  you  have  seen  It  on  the 
stag?  in  plays  hke  *' The  Road  to  Yester- 
day.' T!  is  belief,  in  thcosophy,  forms  the 
doctrine  ot  Reincarnation."' 

Karma  and  Reincarnation. 

Running  through  all  existence  is  a  law  of 
unerring  justice,  returning  to  m:ui  measure 
for  measure,  according  to  his  good  or  evil 
thoughts  and  deeds.  It  is  fate — not  capri- 
cious or  uncontrolled  by  man — but  the  fate 
which  each  of  us  carves  out  for  himself  in 
his  present  day  in  school,  to  he  enjoyed  and 
improved  or  to  be  expiated  and  bettered  in 
the  future  till  he  learns  the  road  upward  to 
the  next  round  in  the  cycle  of  universal  ex- 
istence. "  That  which  a  man  sows  shall  he 
also  reap."   This  is  "  Karma." 

Reincarnation  and  Karma.  the:-c  are  the 
fundamental  doctrines  both  of  the  "  masters." 
the  great  teachers  who  dwell  unknown  in 
the  sacred  city  of  Tibet,  and  of  the  disciples 
m  the  profane  cities  of  the  West. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  Russian  woman, 
who  was  under  the  spell  of  the  occult,  found 
her  attention  drawn  to  the  ancient  religions  of 
India.    She  traveled  much,  and  in -her  search 


of  the  mystical  in  India,  pene- 
trated a  land  in  which  no 
white  woman  had  ever  been 
before — forbidden  Tibet.  There 
the  "  masters "  lived,  the  se- 
cluded sages  who  could  teach 
her  the  occult  wisdom  that  has 
its  roots  deep  down  in  the  ages 
before  our  Aryan  ancestors 
started  their  great  pilgrimage 
westward,  bearing  in  their 
hearts  the  seeds  of  mysticism 
that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  their  children. 

Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Mine. 
Helena  Pelrovna  Blavatsky 
these  seeds  of  mysticism  had 
developed  irresistibly.  Who  can 
tell?  Perhaps  her  "day  in 
school  "  led  inevitably  to  the 
highest  school  of  the  **  mas- 
ters." Before  she  entered  Tibet 
she  twice  tried  to  pass  the  In- 
dian border,  and  twice  she  was 
stopped  by  the  English.  The 
third  time  she  hid  herself  in  the 
hay-cart  of  a  native — and  for 
three  years,  according  to  her 
own  account,  she  was  able  to 
learn  from  the  lips  of  the 
"  masters "  what  she  brought 
forth  to  the  world  as  modern 
theosophy,  founded,  as  her  fol- 
lowers always  reverently  say, 
by  H.  P.  B." 
"  H.  P.  B."  came  to  America  in  1873,  and 
m  1875,  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Henry  S. 
Olcott,  William  Q.  Judge,  and  others,  she 
founded  in  New  York  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety. *'  Colonel,"'  as  he  is  called  by  the  elect, 
became  the  president  of  the  international 
society.  Mme.  Blavatsky,  who  gave  it 
being,  never  held  more  than  the  honorary 
office  of  corresponding  secretary.  She  it 
was  who  is  sup|)oscd  to  have  had  the  occult 
powers  of  the  Orient  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
so .  wonderful  that,  it  is  asserted  by  her 
followers,  she  could  consult  books  in  far- 
away libraries  while  sitting,  an  invalid,  in 


study 


her  own 

1891. 

*'  Colonel  "  was 
was  the  founder. 


She  died  in  London,  in 


the  k-adcr,  r.s  "  H.  P.  B." 
He  was  a  remarkable  man, 
many-sided,  genial,  hearty,  robust,  a  news- 
paper man,  a  scientilic  agriculturist,  an  in- 
valuable servant  of  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
a  lawyer  with  a  large  practise,  a  close  friend 
of  President  Grant. 

Influenced  by  H.  P.  B.,"  Colonel  Olcott 
developed  an  intense  fondness  for  Oriental 
religion  and  together  in  1878  they  emigrated 
to  India,  where  they  organized  a  system  of 
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propaganda,  with  its  headquarters  at  Adyar, 
a  suburb  of  Madras,  and  with  many 
thriving  branches  in  America,  Great 
Britain,  India.  Scandinavia,  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  three  so-called  sections  of  the  organiza- 
tion were  the  Indian,  comprising  the  Orient; 


schools,  three  colleges,  thirty  thousand 
pupils,  besides  four  free  schools  for  pariah 
outcasts,  with  seventeen  hundred  pupils. 

The  recounting  of  Colonel  Olcott's  work 
in  India  would  till  a  volume.  So  comprehen- 
sive was  it  that  in  recognition  of  his  services 
toward  the  revival  of  Hindu  philosophy  in 


9OLONKL  HENRY  S.  OLCOTT,  BORN  AT  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY,  IN  TS32.  WHO 
WAS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  "  H.    P.   B."   IN   ESTABLISHING  THE  FIRST  THE- 
OSOPHICAL  SOCIETIES.      HE  WAS  MANY-SIDED.  GENIAL,  HEARTY, 
ROBUST — A  LONG-TIME   PUBLIC  FlGl'RE. 


the  English,  which  included  Europe;  and 
the  American. 

He  had,  it  is  said,  extraordinary  powers 
of  magnetic  healing.  Apparently  he  cured 
all  diseases,  even  such  as  blindness  and 
paralysis,  until  he  was  told  by  the  "  masters  " 
to  Stop,  because  it  was  exhausting  him. 

His  main  work,  besides  the  great  labor  for 
the  society,  was  an  educational  movement 
in  Ceylon,  begun  in  1880,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Buddhists  and  their  religion.  This 
movement  has  now  two  hundred  and  fifty 


India,  the  late  Taranath  Tarka  Vachaspati, 
one  of  the  most  learned  pandits  of  India 
and  author  of  a  Sanskrit  dictionary,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  so-called  *'  sacred  thread 
of  the  Brahmin  caste  and  adopted  him  into 
his  •*  gotra."  This  is  the  only  case  on 
record  of  such  honor  to  an  American  or 
European.  Colonel  Olcott'^  '*  Buddhist 
Catechism "  has  gone  throup^h  forty-one 
editions,  in  twenty-three  languages,  and 
his  magazine,  The  TItcosopIiist,  was  the 
authority,  the  world  over,  of  the  faithful. 
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In  March,  1907,  lie  died  while  returning  to 
India  from  a  last  visit  to  his  native  land,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-tive. 

The  gre:itest  of  living  theosophists,  now 
that  Colonel  Olcott  is  dead,  is  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant.  In  1889  she  joined  the  society  and 
became  an  ardent  pupil  of  Mme.  Blavat- 
sky.  Mrs.  Besant  has  frequently  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  women 
orators  of  the  world.  For  many  years  she 
worked  in  free-thought  and  radical  move- 
ments, led  by  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P., 
in  Great  Britain,  and  became  prominent  in 
labor  and  socialist  movements,  a  member  of 


MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT,  AN   ENGLISHWOMAN,  BORN  IN  1847, 
WHO,   SINCE    THE    DEATH   OF  MME.   BLAVATSKY  AND 
COLONEL    OLCOTT,  IS  RECOGNIZED    AS  THE 
GREATEST     LIVING  THEOSOPHIST. 


the  Fabian  Society  and  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation.  She  it  was  who,  with 
Herben  Burrows,  led  the  famous  "match 
stnke  "  in  London  to  success. 

Mrs.  Besant,  after  joining  the  theosophists, 
traveled  all  over  the  globe,  finally  living  in 
India  for  many  years.  She  lectured  and 
wrote  enormously.  With  the  death  of 
Ivlrr.c.  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  she 
may  now  be  safely  called  the  best-known 
living  theosophist.  Her  books  are  the 
standard  works  of  the  disciples. 

In  India  she  founded  the  Central  Hindu 
College  in  Benares,  in  1898,  and  in  1904  the 
Central  Hindu  Girls'  School  in  the 
same  city.  Whh  G.  R.  S.  Mead  she 
is  editor  of  the  Theosophical  Rcz'iczi\ 
As  far  as  Colonel  Olcott  yet  has  a 
successor  the  present  leader  of  the 
theosophists  is  the  talented  Mrs. 
Besant. 

Mr.  Judge's  Work. 

Among  the  original  founders  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  1875.  in 
New  York,  was  William  Q.  Judge, 
a  lawyer,  born  in  Ireland,  and  to  a 
large  degree  a  self-made  man. 
Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Judge  gave  up  his  law 
practise  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  theosophical  affairs,  and  became 
the  first  general  secretary  of  the 
American  section. 

Under  him  theosophy  spread  over 
America  so  widely  that  the  Ameri- 
can was  the  largest  of  all  the  .*;ec- 
tions.  Through  his  magazine.  The 
Path,  he  made  many  converts.  New 
York  became,  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  center  of  American  the- 
osophy, with  six  societies  in  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  H.  P. 
B.,"  Mrs.  Besant  preferred  charges 
against  Mr.  Judge,  involving  both 
money  and  theosophy.  A  split  re- 
sulted, and  in  Boston  a  majority  of 
American  the('Sophists  declared  their 
autonomy  at  a  convention  in  1895, 
broke  with  the  Theosophical  Society, 
and  founded  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety of  America.  Mr.  Judge  was 
the  president,  and  this  society  als(> 
aimed  to  have  sections  in  EngUnnd, 
Sweden,  and  Australia,  and  other 
countries.  Thus,  there  were  now 
two  S(^cieties. 

With  the  death  of  Mr.  Judge,  in 
1896,  entered  into  theosophy  another 
ren.arkable  woman.  Mrs.  Katharine 
Tingley.  Mrs.  Tingley,  however,  is 
not  a  pure  theosophist,  though  her 
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*'  Universal  Brotherhood  '* 
is  founded  on  theosophical 
ideas.  She  claimed  to  be 
the  successor  \»  Mr.  Judge, 
and,  indeed,  was  so  recog- 
nized by  many  theosophists. 
But  in  two  years  theoso- 
phy  in  New  York  seemed 
lo  dwindle  as  if  by  magic 
to  almost  nothing.  With 
the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood,  in 
1898.  there  were  throe 
theosophical  organizations. 
Mrs.  Tingley  in  that  year 
began  the  famous  colony 
of  the  Theosophical  Broth- 
t.rhood  at  Point  Lonia, 
California,  most  piciur- 
i'sqite  of  all  modern  mani- 
lestations  of  this  religion. 

In  1897  there  were  no 
theosophical  lectures  in 
Xew  York,  and  this  to  an 
ardent  theosophist  was  a 
religious  disgrace.  Both 
*  T.  S."  and  -  T.  S.  in  .\." 
had  lost  hold  and  the 
Tingley  society  was  start- 
ing to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  star  of  empire. 
Then  an  independent  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  the 
city  with  no  ramifications 
or  branches.  Its  origin 
was  merely  the  desire  of 
some  of  the  old  members 
to  keep  the  religion  be- 
fore the  public.  Out  of 
this  grew  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  New  York 
City,  with  its  present  head- 
quarters and  publishing- 
house  and  magazine.  The 
U'ord.  Mr.  Harold  Waldwin  Percival  is 
the  moving  spirit  and  head  of  this  latest 
venture. 

The  Purple  Lotus  Mother. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Tingley.  Point  Loma 
is  quite  the  most  remarkable  theosophical 
venture  of  to-day,  for  Mrs.  Tingley  has 
known  how  to  secure  the  aid  of  well-to-do 
persons,  enabling  her  to  conduct  a  theosoph- 
ical experiment  on  a  large  scale,  in  "  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers."-  The  loca- 
tion is  delightful.  Jutting  out  into  the  clear, 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  is  a  peninsula, 
on  which  there  is  a  huge  central  house, 
commodious  and  comfortable,  exquisitely 
furnished,  and  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
neat  cottages.  The  brotherhood  has  a  school 
called  the  "  Raja  Yoga  "  school,  where  from 


WILLIAM  Q.  JUDGE,  THE  IRISH-AMKRICAN   LAWYER  WHOSE  ACTIVITY 
WAS  LARGELY   RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  SECTION  OK  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY.  H^ 
WAS  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OK  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 
IN  AMERICA.  WHICH  SPLIT  FROM  THE  OLD  SOCIETY  ' 
IN  1895,  AFTER  THE  PREFER.MENT  OF  CHAR(^ES 
AGAINST  MR.   JUDGE  BY   MRS.  BESANT. 


th^  earliest  infancy  the  little  folks  are  in- 
structed in  theosophy;  a  library  for  the 
study  by  the  adults;  a  lecture  hall;  and  all 
the  living  and  studying  conveniences  neces- 
sary to  such  a  coniniunily.  C)ne  of  the  lead- 
ing members  is  Mr.  Spalding,  the  baseball 
and  sport ing-g(K)cls  dealer,  and  quite  recently 
Lyman  J.  (iage,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  reported  as  a  follower. 

Even  more  picturesciue  is  the  school  for 
English  tlieosophy.  which  Mrs.  Tingley, 
who  by  grafting  I^gyptian  religion  to  that 
of  India  has  arrived  at  the  official  title  of 
'*  Purple  Lotus  Mother,"  has  founded,  in 
the  Old  House  of  the  eccentric  recluse  and 
essayist,  Auberon  Herbert,  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  England. 

Remote,  strange,  fantastic,  three  miles 
from  the   nearest   human  habitation,   in  a 
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MRS.    KATHARINE    TINGLEY.  THE       PURPLE    LOTUS    MOTHER      OF    POINT  LOMA, 
CALIFORNIA.      THOUGH  SHE  HAS  CLAIMED  TO  BE  THE  SUCCESSOR  OF  WILLIAM  Q, 
JUDGE,    HER     TEACHINGS     ARE     NOT     PURELY     THEOSOPHICAL     IN  THE 
COMMON  SENSE,  BUT  ARE  BAS^ID    ON    THEOSOPHICAL  IDEAS. 


paradise  of  woodland  and  moor,  with  never 
a  sown  tield  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
ckisters  of  glorious  beeches  and  oaks  on 
every  hand,  stately  Scotch  lirs  and  gnarled 
holly-trees,  deer  breaking  from  the  shelter- 
ing undergrowth,  and  rabbits  scurrying  to 
cover  as  the  intruder  advances,  here,  as  at 
Point  Loma,  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  theo- 
sophical  center. 

"  In  a  few  words,"  I  asked  one  of  the 
leading  theosophists  of  America,  *'  what 
are  the  objects  of  theosophy?'' 

"  There  are  three,"  he  replied.  "  To  form 
a  nucleus  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
humanity  without  distinction  of  race,  creed, 
sex,  caste,  or  color:  to  encourage  the  study 


of  comparative  religion,  philosophy,  and 
science ;  and  to  investigate  unexplained  laws 
of  nature  and  the  powers  latent  in  man. 

During  twenty-nine  years  wc  have  had 
twenty-eight  thousand  members,  branches  in 
ten  leading  civilized  countries,  and  we  have 
chartered  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
branches.  In  the  United  States  there  are  at 
present  sixty-th^ee  branches  with  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-three  members. 
So  you  see,  after  all,  theosophy  is  not  a  promi- 
nent religion,  even  if  it  is  the  oldest  in  the 
modern  world.  Our  mission  is  primarily 
not  to  count  converts,  but  to  circulate  knowl- 
edge, to  help  make  this  *  day  in  school '  more 
profitable  than  the  last.'" 
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Tksfg  vtrwu  werw  fmnd  in  tM  knaUack  or  a  th  ad  ^ 
sdt»it¥  9n  mu  9fikM  boHle-Mds  0/  t/u  Civil  War. 
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1 1  ,AR  [he  camp-fire't  flickerinv  Kght 
In  my  bUnket  bed  I  lie. 
Gazing  through  the  shades  of  d^i 
At  the  iwmldiiig  stan  00  hi^  : 
O'er  mm  mom  m  ifae  air 

SIvil        leaii  to  kai9 
Miym&B  m  childhoocri  prayer. 
]  liy  me  down  to  deep  * 

Sad^  dliiii  A*  vrlnpiioarwiD 

fci  the  Imaghi  of  ymder  tree ; 
LaitgbuiTly  the  dancing  fiB 

Sweb  the  midnight  melodr- 
Focmen  may  he  lurking  near 

In  iIm,"  valley  dark  and  deep; 
Low  1  breathe  in  Jesus'  ear: 

**1  ptar  Thee,  Loid,  my  tmil  to  keep." 

'Mid  tboee  stan  one  face  I  see — 

One  the  Savior  called  away— 
Mother,  who  in  infancy 

Taught  my  baby  lips  lo  pray; 
Her  fweet  ^lirit  hovers  near 

In  dat  lon^  mountain  bralie. 
Talte  me  to  her.  Savior  dear. 

*'lf  I  should  die  before  I  wake.' 

Fainter  grows  the  flickering  light 

As  each  ember  ilowly  diei ; 
Plaintively  the  birds  of  night 

Rl  fhe  ak  with  laddemFg  cries  \ 
0»Bf  me  they  reem  to  cry : 

"You  may  never  more  awake." 
Low  1  hsp:  "If  I  shoe  Id  d>^. 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soil  to  take." 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep : 
I  my  Thee,  Ldidk  my  aoul  to  keep. 

Iflihoidddiebefaielwake. 
1  pay  Thee,  Loid.  my  soul  to  uke. 
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TWO  SONS  OF  THEIR  FATHERS. 


LIEUTENANT    WAIN  WRIGHT,  WHO  IS  FOLLOWING    THE   PROFESSION  IN 
WHICH    HIS    FATHER    HAS    DISTINGUISHED    HIMSELF.       THE  ELDER 
WAINWRIGHT,  READERS  WILL   REMEMBER,  WAS  IN  COMMAND  OF 
THE    CONVERTED     YACHT    GLOUCESTER,    AT    THE  NAVAL 
BATTLE    OF    SANTIAGO,     AND     DASHED    BRAVELY  FOR- 
WARD   AGAINST    THE    SPANISH    DESTROYERS,  THE 
FUROR  AND  THE  PLl'TON. 
From  a  f/totosrafh  h  Pach  I^rolhtts.  Ncxv  York. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL 
EVANS  AND  CAP- 
TAIN RICHARD 
WAINWRIGHT  ARE 
REPRESENTED  BY 
TWO  PROMISING 
YOUNG  OFFICERS. 
IT  IS  SOMETIMES  A 
HANDICAP,  BUT  AL- 
WAYS  AN  INSPIRA- 
TION, TO  BEAR  THE 
NAME  OF  A  MAN 
WHO  HAS  DONE 
SPLENDID  DEEDS. 

IX  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the 
United  States  there 
is  a  strong  tendency 
among  the  sons  of  offi- 
cers to  follow  their 
fathers*  profession. 
This  is  natural  enough, 
for  the  boys  have  often 
been  brought  up  with 
the  sounds  of  battle  all 
about  them. 

Thus,  General 
Frederick  D.  Grant, 
while  still  a  mere  boy, 
was  at  Vicksburg  with 
his  distinguished 
father.  Lieutenant  U. 
S.  Grant,  who  lately 
married  Miss  Root, 
was  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  during  the 
Spanish  War.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  son 
was  one  of  the  liveliest 
of  cadets  at  West  Point 
while  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  crushing 
the  Philippine  insur- 
rection. Young  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  fact,  got 
into  a  youthful  scrape, 
through  no  fault  of 
his,  and  came  out  of  !t 
with  flying  colors  sim- 
ply by  holding  his 
tongue  and  looking 
wise. 

We  give  here  the 
portraits  of  two  young 
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naval  officers  who  will 
have  to  be  extremely 
brilliant  to  live  up 
to  the  family  tradi- 
tions. One  is  Lieuten- 
ant Evans,  the  son  of 
the  admiral  who  is 
known  everywhere  as 
"  Fightir.g  Bob." 

His  facial  resem- 
blance to  his  father 
is  remarkable,  and  were 
he  not  so  slender  his 
photograph  might  al- 
most pass  for  that  of 
the  man  who  defied  the 
whole  Chilean  navy  in 
1888,  and  who  helped 
to  smash  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Santiago  in 
1898. 

The  othe**  is  Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright,  son 
of  the  gallant  naval 
officer  who  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Santiago  per- 
formed one  of  the 
most  daring  feats  in 
that  memorable  naval 
fight.  In  command 
merely  of  a  con- 
verted yacht,  the  Glou- 
cester, he  dashed  down 
upon  Admiral  Cerve- 
ra's  two  destroyers, 
the  Pluton  and  the 
Furor;  and,  though  his 
frail  vessel  was  not 
supposed  to  be  a 
match  for  either",  he 
held  his  own  and  con- 
tributed toward  put- 
ling  them  both  out  of 
action  inside  of  twenty 
minutes. 

It  is  something  of 
a  handicap  for  young 
<»lficers  to  bear  the 
names    of    men  who 

hi\e  done  such  deeds  as  these;  but,  on  the  for  them  a  standard  below  which  they  would 
other  hand,  it  is  an  inspiration,  and  it  sets     rather  give  up  their  lives  than  fall. 


LIEUTENANT  EVANS,  SON  OK       FIGHTING  BOB. 
From  a  thotograth  by  Pack  Brothers,  Nnv  York. 


^i^rtlflK^  Our  Servant* — Fortune  does  us  neither  good  nor  hurt;  she  only 
'  presents  us  the  matter  and  the  seed,  which  our  soul,  more  powerful  than  she, 
tinrns  and  applies  as  she  best  pleases,  being  the  sole  cause  and  sovereign  mistress  cf 
her  own  happy  or  unhappy  condition.  All  external  accessions  receive  taste  and 
color  from  the  internal  constitution,  as  clothes  warm  us  not  with  their  heat,  but  our 
own,  which  they  are  adapted  to  cover  and  keep  in.— j^Iontaigne. 
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THE  MAN  WHOSE  WIFE  HAD  DIED  A  YEAR  BEFORE  AND  LEFT  HIM  WITH  SEVEN  CHILDREN. 


MAIL-ORDER  MATRIMONY. 

BY    ALBERT    H.  MARTIN. 

WILES  OF  WARY  SWINDLERS  WHO  HEARTLESSLY  AND 
DELIBERATELY  FEATHER  THEIR  OWN  NESTS  BY  PLAYING 
HAVOC  WITH   THE  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  LOVE-LORN. 


ATCH-MAKING  by  mail-or- 
der was  a  flourishing  busi- 
X      iicss   when   the  Post-Ofiice 
v     Department  undertook,  sev- 
'tr?  ^  vears   ago,   to  break 

^""^  it  up.' 
**  There's  lots  of  it  yet.  fraudulent,  of 
course,"  remarked  a  post-office  inspector 
recently,  **  but  it's  well  in  hand.  The  frauds 
we  catch  we  run  in  jail ;  those  we  suspect, 
we  discourage." 

The  twinkle  in  his  eye  told  the  story  back 
of  the  euphemistic  word  "  discourage " 
even  better  than  words  could  have  told  it. 

Why  some  people  will  make  love  by  mail 
— and  fall  deeply  in  love  with  nothing  but 
chirography  and  a  photograph — is  no  doubt 
a  deep  problem  in  psychology.  But  what- 
ever the  explanation  is,  whether  it  is  be- 
cause the  gullible  one  is  old,  ugly,  uncouth, 
or  what-not.  the  fact  remains  that  they  do 
it.  Not  long  agf),  for  instance,  in  a  yellow 
newspaper's  "  Advice  to  the  Lovelorn  "  ap- 
peared a  letter  that  bore  all  the  deep 
despair  of  a  dodo,  but  ended: 

"  I  am  still  deeply  in  love  with  him,  al- 


though I  have  never  seen  him,  but  we  have 
exchanged  photos." 

She  was  a  jilted  mail-order  sweetheart. 
The  sublimity  of  such  faith  in  things  un- 
seen would  do  credit  to  an  anchorite — and 
it  is  often  so  utterly  sublime  that  it  will 
pay  out  real  money  to  the  object  of  its 
affections.    Thereby  hangs  the  .tale. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  man  that  is  victim- 
ized, other  times  it  is  the  woman:  and  the 
**  matrimonial  bureaus  "  have  a  way  of  vic- 
timizing both,  so  that  they  get  the  lovers, 
going  and  coming. 

One  of  the  best  frauds  that  have  ever 
been  perpetrated  on  men  was  that  of 
Grover  Cleveland  Arnold,  who  wrote  hi< 
love-letters  under  the  beautiful  name  of 
**  Lela  Sinclair."  This  is  the  way  his 
"  ads.  '  read : 

YOUNG  LADY,  striking  brunette,  vivadous,  24  year*.  $10,000 
business  in  sntall  Western  town,  desires  to  meetyoung  man. 
tali,  handsome,  educated,  property  preferred.  Obiect.  matri- 
mooy.    Send  pbolograph.    No  triflen.    Lela  Sinclair. 

Picture  Lela  to  yourself — a  dashing  young 
girl  of  the  golden  Middle  Wc^t.  with  a 
thriving  business,  probably  a  tine  dresser. 
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a  brilliant  conversationalist,  a  resourceful 
woman,  on  whom  a  man  could  rely  as  a 
partner  to  help  along  his  ambitions— and 
with  resources,  too,  ten  thousand  dollars 
as  good  as  cash! 


After  a  decent  time,  this  is  what  he  gets 
from  the  village  post-office: 

My  deareit  Hinin: 

Ah-  I  knew  I  wouU  find  you,  you  who  I  have  always 
kno^ini  Hved  aomewhere  in  tht*  world  for  me.  As  1  gazed 
tor  the  firM  bme  into  your  true  and  noble  eyes,  it  aeeraed  to 


MISS  MARION  GREY,  OF  ELGIN.  ILLINOIS.  WHO  WAS  ARRESTED  IN  CHICAGO  FOR  RUNNING 
A    MATRIMONIAL    BUREAU.       SHE    WENT    INTO    THE    BUSINESS    TO    MAKE  THE 
MONEY  SHE  NEEDED  TO  COMPLETE  HER  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Picture  the  young  farm-hand  who  reads 
this  advertisement,  to  whom  print  is  as 
gospel  and  photography  infallible.  All 
spruced  up,  he  looks  into  the  glass  and 
asks  himself  if  he  is  not  young,  and  tall, 
and  handsome,  and  educated,  and  well-to- 
do  enough  for  any  woman — too  good,  indeed, 
for  the  lassies  of  Podunk  who  have  set  their 
caps  for  him.    He  replies. 


me  as  if  1  had  known  you  in  another  existence — who  can 
tell?  f  said  to  myself:  "Here  is  the  man  I  have  always 
fpcturcd  to  myself  as  the  father  of  my  children,"  and  now, 
sweetheart,  that  we  have  at  last  found  each  other,  we  will 
have  no  friends  who  are  not  lovers,  but  keep  our  own  sweet 
secrets  to  ourselves.    .    .  . 

Hiram  never  before  received  a  letter  like 
thi.s — prol)al)ly  never  will  again.  If  he  doc>. 
he  will  be  old  enough  to  suspect  that  youn.LC 
ladies  do  not  picture  even  their  real  swcet- 
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hearts  as  the  "fathers  of  their  children"; 
perhaps  old  enough  to  know  that  '*  We 
will  have  no  friends  who  are  not  lovers  " 
is  a  plagiarized  classic. 

But  if  Hiram  is  the  right  sort  of  Hiram, 
he  has  already  kissed  the  silver  print  in  the 
letter  about  seventy-six  times.  A  Fifth 
Avenue  photographer  with  a  Gibson  model 
could  not  have  done 
better  work.  Lela's  pic- 
ture almost  makes 
Hiram  forget  about 
the  ten  thousand  dollars. 
When  he  remembers  it, 
he  niukes  the  kisses  an 
even  hundred  at  least. 
Xo  French  count  cfntld 
serenade  American 
securities  more  sweetly. 

So,    the    billing    and  j 


HIRAM   NEVER   BEFORE  RECEIVED  A  LETTER  1 
THIS — PROBABLY  NEVER   WILL  AGAIN. 

cooing  by  mail  goes  on — working  up  to 
the  time  when  Leia  will  do  the  billing 
for  a  trousseau.  It  is  not  as  sudden 
as  that,  however.  They  arrange  to  meet 
in  Chicago  on  a  certain  date  to  get 
married,  and  Lela  announces  that  she  has 
at  last  found  a  purchaser  for  her  dress- 
making business,  and  finally  sends  joyful 
word  that  she  has  the  cash.  Then  she  is 
having  her  dresses  made — and.  better  yet, 
•  paid  for — and.  meanwhile,  has  entrusted  the 
money  to  her  rich  uncle  in  the  real-estate 
business. 

The  happy  day  approaches.    Hiram  has 
about  thrown  up  his  job.  and  drawn  his 


money  out  of  the  First  "  Naytional  "  Bank 
without  causing  a  serious  run  on  the  in- 
stitution. 

Then  comes  the  sorrowful  letter.  The  rich 
uncle  in  the  real-estate  business  has  tied  the 
money  up  in  a  piece  of  land,  immensely 
valuable,  indeed;  but  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  realized  two  weeks  hence  will 
not  pay  a  fare  to  Chicago 
day  after  to-morrow. 
Couldn't  her  loving  future 
husband,  to  whom  she  is 
bringing  all,  just  pay  her 
fare  to  their  Gretna  Green 
and  a  few  dollars  more 
to  satisfy  some  clamorous 
tradespeople  ? 

So  clever  is  this  letter 
that  the  swain — already 
gallantry  personified — has 
reached  a  point  where  he 
would  marry  the  Gibson 
girl,  if  the  money  melted 
away  like  a  chocolate 
sundae  in  July.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
sent — and  love  turns  to 
ashes. 

Several  complaints  to  I  be  Post-Office 
Drpariiiient  sent  an  insi)ector  by  the 
next  train  to  the  little  Illinois  town 
where  Lela  told  the  readers  of  news- 
papers to  write  to  her.  He  made  quiet 
inquiries  as  to  where  the  person  lived 
who  called  for  mail  to  Lela  Sinclair. 
Then,  bursting  in  the  door  of  the 
place  with  a  warrant,  he  demanded : 
"  I-  Lela  Sinclair  here:  " 
"  1  am  Lela  Sinclair,"  said  an  old 
man  behind  a  desk,  slowly  sealing 
and  stamping  a  letter. 

e  was  the  ughe^t  human  being 
I  think  T  ever  saw."  says  the  ins])ecior 
—  ■  Innt,    bald,    wrinkled,  unwashed, 
with  a  stream  of  tobacco-juice  trick- 
iKE       ling  out  of  the  corner  uf  hi.s  mouth 
over  a  dirty  gray  beard,  and  reek- 
ing of   whisky.     1    caught   him  rev!- 
handed,  with  a  letter  to  a  fresh  victim.  He 
had  thousands  of  addresses  of  people  who 
had  answered  his  advertisements,  all  neatly 
filed  away  and  indexed  with  their  photo- 
graphs  in   several   filing-cabinets.  together 
with  the  copies  of  letters   which   he  fiad 
written    in    reply.      For    systematic  love- 
making,  he  was  a  blue-ribboner." 

Mr.  Arnold  served  a  long  sentence  in 
Jolict  for  his  many  hymeneal  frauds.  At 
the  trial,  he  confessed  that  he  averaged 
about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
would  have  made  more,  only  that  paid  for 
as  much  whisky  and  tobacco  and  food  as 
he  cared  for. 
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"  The  most  remarkable  case  that  ever 
came  to  my  attention,"  remarked  the  in- 
si>ector,  **  was  the  case  of  Harold  K.  Sa- 
ville.  This  was  a  fraud  on  women.  Saville 
used  to  advertise  that  a  '  gentleman  of 
means  desires  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lady,'  either  blonde  or  brunette,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  order  to  catch  them  all, 
*  with  a  view  to  matrimony.'  Then,  from 
the  answers,  he  would  always  pick  out 
those  who  were  in  business  for  themselves. 

"  The  case  for  which  he  was  first  arrested 
was  one  in  which  he  had  buncoed  a  woman 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  had  a  millinery 
shop,  out  of  which  she  was  making  four 
or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  called 
on  her  and  told  her  that  he  was  a  Louisiana 
planter  of  a  very  old  family.  To  prove  it, 
he  requested  her  to  write  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Then  tlicy  took  a  walk,  and  he  mailed 
the  letters.  Really,  he  mailed  two  others 
which  he  had  prepared  beforehand.  A 
couple  of  clays  later,  he  had  lialf  persuaded 


her  to  sell  her  business  and  invest  in  Chi- 
cago real  estate  with  him.  About  that  time, 
back  came  letters  on  the  Governor's  and 
Mayor's  stationery,  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Mr.  Saville. 

**  Then,  the  Columbus  lady  didn't  mind 
selling  her  business  and  going  into  the  real- 
estate  syndicate.  She  visited  Chicago;  and 
there  he  met  her  rnd  took  her  to  the  Trin- 
ity Building,  where  he  ordered  the  elevator 
m:».n  around  as  if  he  owned  the  building, 
and  demanded  to  see  the  agent,  to  have 
some  changes  made.  The  *  agent '  called 
him  *  colonel '  and  his  cabman  called  him 
•  governor.'  and,  altogether,  it  v-as  as  neat 
a  put-up  job  as  could  have  been  pulled  off. 

**  They  dined  at  the  Palmer  House;  and 
when  it  came  time  to  put  up  the  money, 
they  went  to  a  lawyer's  office,  signed  the 


M  LELA  SINCLAIR."  SAID  THE 
OLD  .MAM  BEHIND  THE  DESK. 
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deeds,  the  money  was  paid  over,  Mr.  Sa- 
ville  went  out  to  get  a  cigar,  and  was  not 
seen  for  several  weeks.  When  he  was  ar- 
rested, he  jumped  his  bond,  and  went  to 
live  in  Mexico,  where  American  law  ceased 
from  troubling. 

"  But  Mexico  was  too  small  for  him,  so 
he  quietly  came  back  to  Brooklyn,  and 
started  the  same  game.  But  the  post-oflficc 
was  open-eyed,  and  secured  the  publication 


'*  *  It  is  the  man,'  I  said,  sharply. 

"  After  a  burst  of  tears,  she  admitted  that 
he  had  been  paying  attentions  to  her  sis- 
ter, representing  himself  as  connected  with 
one  of  the  finest  families  of  New  York, 
though  not  on  good  terms  with  the  head 
of  the  family.  Her  sister  was  another  of 
the  mail-order  sweethearts,  and  had  sent 
him  a  check,  only  the  day  before,  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.    As  it  was, 


SAVILLE  CALLED  ON  HER  AND  TOLD  HER  THAT   HE  WAS 
A  LOUISIANA  PLANTER  OF  A  VERY  OLD  FAMILY. 


of  a  big  feature-story  about  him  in  a  New 
York  newspaper.  The  same  day  it  ap- 
peared, the  detectives  found  him  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George,  in  that  city,  and  he  was 
arrested  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Early  in  the  evening  a  woman  asked 
for  the  inspector,  and  said  she  believed  she 
knew  Saville.  1  took  her  to  see  the  pris- 
oner, and  watched  them  both  carefully. 

"  '  No.  that's  not  the  man,'  she  said,  as 
she  left  the  room. 


we  hadn't  a  scrap  of  real  evidence  against 
the  man,  except  the  Columbus  case  and  his 
advertisements.  We  went  to  the  hotel  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  mail  for  him.  The 
letter  containing  the  check  was  there;  it 
had  been  delivered  at  four  o'clock,  exactly 
one  hour  after  we  had  arrested  him  on  sus- 
picion. 

•*  The  mail-order  sweetheart  was  sadder 
but  no  poorer,  and  Saville.  a  few  weeks 
later,  bej^an  a  term  in  the  Columbus  peni- 
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tentiary  for  his  previous  fraud,  with  this 
second  case  held  over  his  head. 

It  was  then  that  we  learned  that  he  al- 
ready had  a  wife,  who  was  his  confederate. 
She  it  was  who  stole  the  official  stationery 
in  Louisiana  and  wrote  the  letters  of  iden- 
tification. Together,  for  several  months, 
they  had  worked  this  game  in  various 
places,  and  lived  in  fine  style  in  Chicago; 
only  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  they 
were  caught. 

Well,  the  strangest  thing  happened  six 
years  after  that.  A  friend  of  my  family 
was  calling  on  us  one  night,  and  announced 
in  a  triumphant  tone  that  at  last  happiness 
was  hers.  She  was  going  to  be  married  to 
a  prominent  lawyer,  who  '  wrote  the  love- 
liest letters.'  She  remarked  that  she  always 
carried  his  photograph  with  her,  and  I 
asked  to  see  it.  Would  you  believe  it?  It 
was  Saville — scarcely  a  month  out  of  jail. 
Of  course  she  fainted,  and  all  that,  but  it 
cured  her  of  mail-order  match-making." 

Last  year,  one  of  the  few  remaining  mar- 
riage bureaus  in  Chicago  was  raided,  and 
the  grist  of  letters  proved  both  interesting 
and  incriminatory.  This  bureau  had  its  ap- 
plicants graded  oflf  into  three  classes. 
2— S  B  1 


Those  who  paid  five  dollars  were  admitted 
to  the  general  class;  those  who  paid  fifteen, 
to  the  elite;  while  those  who  paid  twenty 
were  admitted  to  extra  elite,  in  which  it 
was  darkly  hinted  were  many  very  wealthy 
people.  One  of  the  letters  was  from  the 
German  consuf  of  a  far  western  city,  and 
signed  **  Count  " — he  had  best  be  nameless 
— written  on  the  paper  of  the  consulate, 
and  requesting  to  be  placed  in  the  extra 
elite  class. 

The  wife  the  **  count  "  wanted  found  for 
him  must  be  a  blonde,  tall,  **  weight  IS^y 
lbs.."  good  temperament,  and  must  have  a 
fortune  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  for: 

**  While  I  should  prefer  a  larger  sum,  I 
feel  that  I  could  not  make  my  wife  happy 
on  less.  I  could  make  her  happier  on  a 
larger  sum.  My  family  is  very  ancient, 
though  impoverished,  and  I  have  had  to 
enter  the  consular  service.  None  of  us 
have  ever  been  in  trade,  and  I  shall  not  be 
the  one  to  break  the  family  precedent. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  any  applicant 
whom  you  may  select  must  be  one  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  my  august  master, 
the  emperor,  as  with  her  income  I  should 
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have  great  ambitions  of  going  high  in  the 
diplomatic  service." 

Another  letter  was  from  a  man  in  the 
Southern  States,  whose  wife  had  died  a  year 
before  and  left  him  with  seven  children.  He 
announced  frankly  that  he  didn't  care  about 
money  or  *'  eliteness,"  and  went  into  the 
five-dollar  class  to  secure  some  one  who 
would  taki  care  of  the  children.  Still  an- 
other man  wrote  to  secure  a  husband  for 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  not  told  of  this 
venture,  and  promised  to  pay  the  bureau  as 
much  as  twenty-five  dollars  if  they  would 
take  her  off  his  hands.  They  took  the 
money,  but  he  has  his  daughter  yet. 

Rather  pathetic  was  the  case  of  an  elder- 
ly lady  who  wrote  that  she  had  a  niece  who 
was  writing  history.  She  "  guessed  that 
the  reason  she  is  so  moody  is  because  she 
is  constantly  thinking  of  them  old  times," 
and  hoped  that  the  bureau  would  **  get  her 
a  husband  who  was  not  a  writer."  Five 
dollars  were  enclosed^  and  the  bureau  re- 
plied that  they  couldn't  do  much  for  a  case 
like  that  on  so  small  a  sum,  but  that  they 


would  hold  it  until  more  was  advanced,  so 
that  they  c^uld  secure  the  niece  a  cultured 
husband  w  lo  would  understand  her  tem- 
perament a  id  relieve  the  fears  of  her  aunt. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  the  business  is 
the  queer  rei  diness  of  people  to  entrust  the 
future  happiness  of  those  they  have  not 
consulted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  em- 
ployment bi  reau  for  would-be  husbands 
and  wives. 

But  the  strongest  case  of  all  was  that  of 
Marion  Grey,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  who  was 
arrested  in  Chicago  for  running  a  matri- 
monial bureau.  She  said  she  went  into  the 
business  to  make  enough  money  to  enable 
her  to  finish  her  course  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  possibilities  of  the 
scheme  were  revealed  to  her,  she  said,  when 
she  and  a  number  of  other  girl-students 
answered  the  advertisements  of  a  matri- 
monial agency,  and  had  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  i:."  It  is  said  that  she  accumulated 
abou.  one  thousand  dollars  during  her  brief 
career  as  the  proprietor  of  a  matrimonial 
agency  of  her  own. 


NOURISHING  A  SERPENT 


emperor  rode  out  in  the  afternoon  to  hunt.  Happening  to  pass  a 
certain  wood,  he  heard  a  serpent,  which  some  shepherds  had  caughc 
and  bound  firmly  to  a  tree,  making  a  most  horrible  clamor.  Moved 
by  pity,  he  loosed  it,  and  warmed  its  frozen  body  in  his  own  bosom. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  animal  find  itself  recovered  than  it 
began  to  bite  its  benefactor,  and  shot  a  flood  of  poison  into  the 
wound. 

"  W^hat  hast  thou  done?"  said  the  emperor.  ••Wherefore  have  ycu  rendered 
evil  for  good? "         ^  . 

The  serpent,  like  the  ass  of  Balaam,  being  suddenly  endowed  with  voice, 
replied:  "The  propensities  which  nature  has  implanted  no  one  can  destroy. 
You  have  done  what  you  could;  and  I  have  only  acted  according  to  my  nature. 
You  exhibited  toward  me  all  the  kindness  in  your  power,  and  1  have  recompcn*ied 
you  as  well  as  I  might.  I  offered  poison,  because,  except  pofson,  I  had  nothing 
to  offer.  Moreover,  I  am  an  enemy  to  man;  for  through  him  I  became  punished 
with  a  curse." 

As  they  thus  contended,  they  entreated  a  philosopher  to  judge  between  ihem, 
and  to  state  which  was  in  the  wrong. 

"I  know  these  matters,"  answered  the  umpire,  •'only  by  your  relation;  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  thing  itself  upon  which  I  am  to  pronounce  judgment.  Let 
the  serpent,  therefore,  be  bound  to  the  tree,  as  he  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  let 
my  lord  the  emperor  remain  unbound ;  I  shall  then  determine  the  matter  between 
you."    This  was  done  accordingly. 

"  Now  you  are  bound,"  said  the  philosopher,  addressing  the  serpent,  **  loose 
yourself  if  you  can." 

"I  cannot,"  said  the  serpent;  **  I  am  bound  so  fast  that  I  can  scarcely  move." 

"Then  die,"  rejoined  the  philosopher,  "by  a  just  sentence.  You  were  always 
ungrateful  to  man,  and  you  always  will  be.  My  lord,  you  are  now  free;  shake 
the  venom  from  your  bosom,  and  go  your  way ;  do  not  repeat  your  folly. 
Remember  that  the  serpent  is  influenced  only  by  his  natural  propensities." 

The  emperor  thanked  the  philosopher  for  his  assistance  and  advice,  and 
departed.— -prom  **6e9ta  Roimnonmi.*' 
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THE    FAMOUS  DARWINS. 


A  GREAT-GRANDFATHER.  GRANDFATHER,  FATHER,  AND 
THREE  SONS  WHO  HAVE  DEEPLY  IMPRESSED  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  WORLD. 


VEW  families  have  shown  so 
much  inherited  genius  in 
their  different  members  as 
that  of  Charles  Robert 
Darwin,  who  revolutionized 
natural  history  and  estab- 
lished the  theory  of  evolution.  Charles 
Darwin's  grandfather,  Erasmus  Darwin,  an 
English  physician,  was  a  keen  observer  of 


character,  and  at  the  same  time  a  poet. 
His  poetry  was  not  very  good  as  poetry, 
but  in  it  he  set  forth  many  novel  and  start- 
ling theories  which  in  his  time  created  al- 
nu)st  as  much  sensation  as  did  his  grand- 
son's epoch-making  book  "  The  Origin  of 
Species,"  sixty  years  later.  His  poetical 
turn  of  mind  showed  itself  even  in  the  titles 
of  some  of  his  books;  as,  for  instance,  his 


CHARLES   ROBERT    DARWIN,  THE   GREAT    NATURALIST   AND    FOUNDER  OF 
THE   "darwinian"   THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION.      HIS  FATHER  AND 
GRANDFATHER    WERE   EMINENT,   AND   HIS  THREE  SONS 
ARE  PROMINENT  TO-DAY. 
From  a  thoiografh  by  Elliott  dr"  Fry.  London. 
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botanical  poem  called  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants,"  in  which  there  are  many  sugges- 
tions of  the  evolutionary  theory. 

Erasmus  Darwin's  son,  also  a  physician, 
attained  to  a  good  deal  of  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  famous  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  intro- 
duced  artistic   pottery    into   England  and 


he  did  for  science  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  recapitulation  here.  Darwinism  has 
changed  the  whole  thought  of  the  world; 
and  though  at  the  beginning  it  was  vio- 
lently assailed,  it  is  now  the  basis  not  only 
for  scientific  but  for  religious  doctrine. 
Darwin  himself  defined  the  proper  object  of 
human  action  to  be  "  the  rearing  of  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  in  full  health 


SIR    GEORGE    HOWARD   DARWIN,    PROFESSOR    OF  ASTRONOMY  AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE,  ENGLAND.      HE   HAS   MADE  AN   ESPECIAL  STUDY  OF  THE 
TIDES  OF  THE  SEA.      SO  MINUTE  ARE  HIS  SCIENTIFIC  OBSER- 
VATIONS   THAT   HE   HAS    DETECTED   THE  SLIGHT  VARIA- 
TIONS IN  THE  PLUMB-LINE  DUE  TO  THE  MOTION  OF 
THE  EARTH.     HIS  WIFE  IS  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 
From  a  thotoerafh  by  Vander  Weyde,  Nctv  York. 


made  ceramic  ware  in  imitation  of  Greek 
and  Etruscan  forms,  and  did  it  so  beautifully 
that  pottery  signed  with  his  mark  has 
steadily  increased  in  value  and  is  now  eager- 
ly sought  by  rich  collectors. 

Charles  Robert,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Darwins.  therefore,  inherited  great,  gifts 
from  both  his  father  and  his  mother.  What 


and  vigor  and  with  all  their  faculties  per- 
fect." He  certainly  illustrated  this  in  his 
own  children ;  for  all  of  his  three  sons  have 
become  eminent,  each  in  a  different  way. 
First  there  is  Francis  Darwin,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  botanists  in  England,  and  a 
lecturer  on  botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     He   has  written  many  books 
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and  pamphlets  upon  his  own  subject,  and 
besides  writing  his  father^s  biography, 
edited  also  that  remarkable  man's  equally 
remarkable  letters  ten  years  ago. 

The  second  son.  Sir  George  Howard  Dar- 
win, inherited  his  father's  intense  love  of 
scientific  pursuits,  but  chose  astronomy  as 
his  special  field,  with  so  much  success  that 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  has 
made  an  especial  study  of  the  tides  of  the 
sea.  How  minutely  he  looks  into  everything 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  has  de- 
tected the  slight  variation;^  that  are  found 
in  all  pUimb-linc-s,  which  we  usually  accept 
;i>  being  exactly  straight,  but  which  are 
reall\-  not  so.  on  account  of  the  movement 
of  the  earth.  Sir  George  ituirried  an  Ameri- 
ca!! lady.  Miss  Maud  du  Pay,  of  Phiradel- 
phia,  in  1884. 

The  youngest  son  entered  the  i'riti^li 
army.  Indeed,  both  he  and  Sir  George  Dar- 
win seem  to  have  tried  to  get  awa\  from 
the  pursuit  of  natural  sciences;  for  Sir 
George  when  young  began  the  study  of 
law.    But  the  power  of  heredity  was  too 


MAJOR    LEONARD    DARWIN,    YOUNGEST   SON  OF 
CHARLES    R.   DARWIN,    THE    GREAT  EVOLU- 
TIONIST,   he'  entered  the  army,  and 

AS    AN    ENGINEER    WAS    DETAILED  FOR 
SCIENTIFIC     EXPEDITIONS.       HE  HAS 
BEEN   A  MEMBER   OF  PARLIAMENT, 
AND  HAS  MADE  CAREFUL  STUDIES 
OF  FINANCIAL  QUESTIONS. 
From  a  phetotrrnpk  by  Elliott  ^  Fry,  London, 


FRANCIS   DARWIN,*  ONE    OF   THE    MOST  FAMOUS 
BOTANISTS  IN  ENGLAND.     HE  HAS  WRITTEN  A 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  HIS  FATHER,  BESIDES  MANY 
BOTANICAL  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Front  a  fhotograph  by  J.  Fainter  Clarke.  Cambridge. 
En  el  and. 

great  for  both  of  them;  and  just  as  its  com- 
pelling force  turned  George  Darwin  away 
from  the  law  and  into  astronomical  work, 
so  it  made  the  youngest  Darwin,  in  spite  of 
himself,  a  sci  Mitific  soldier  instead  of  a 
fighting  man.  This  youngest  son,  Leonard 
Darwin,  went  through  the  military  college 
at  Woolwich,  but  received  a  commission  as 
an  engineer  officer;  and  though  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  he  saw  no 
service  in  the  field,  but  was  detailed  for 
scientific  expeditions,  among  them  the  two 
which  were  sent  out  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882.  Afajor  Darwin 
shows  more  versatility  than  his  brothers,  for 
he  has  been  a  ^^ember  of  Parliament,  and 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  financial  ques- 
tions, especially  bimetal  ism,  on  which  he 
has  written  several  books. 

Thus,  for  several  generations  the  Darvvins 
have  all  been  eminent,  each  in  his  own  way. 
The  record  thus  far  is  very  unustial.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  next 
generation  will  maintain  the  high  prestige 
which  is  associated  with  their  family  name — 
whether  future  Darwins  will  add  to  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  world  as  much  as 
have  the  past  and  present  generations. 
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THE     OLD     CHURCH    AT    PURLEIGH,     IN     ESSEX.       FROM     1633    TO    I643    THE    VICAR  WAS 
LAWRENCE  WASHINGTON,   THE  GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER   OF   THE  IMMORTAL 
GEORGE.       HE    WAS    EVICTED    BY    THE  PURITANS. 
From  a  thotograth  by  the  author. 

WHERE   WASHINGTON   GOT  HIS 
CHARACTER. 


BY    THE    REV.   J.   J.  LEWIS. 

OUR  FIRST  PRESIDENT  WAS  IN  BEARING  AN  ARIS- 
TOCRAT, IN  PRINCIPLE  A  DEMOCRAT.  HIS  MIXED 
ANCESTRY    EXPLAINS    THIS    TWO  -  SIDEDNESS. 


IN  the  matriculation  register  of  Braseiiose 
College,  Oxford,  there  is  an  entry  dated 
November    2,    1621,    which    reads  as 
follows : 

Enlered  I^awrence  Washington,  Northampton,  a 
gentleman's  son,  aged  nineteen. 

Twelve  years  later  the  bishop's  certificates 

of  the  diocese  of  London  contain  a  line  that 

records  a  subsequent  step  in  the  career  of 

this  same  Oxford  student: 

I^awrence  Washingtoti,  mnsler  of  arts,  admitted 
rector  of  Purleigh,  March  14,  1633. 

The  first  entry  quoted  above  was  made 
just  about   the  time  the   Pilgrim  Fathers, 


across  the  ocean  in  New  England,  were  pre- 
paring for  their  first  Thanksgiving.  Could 
they  have  read  the  future,  they  would  have 
realized  that  besides  the  abundant  harvest 
they  had  reason  for  thanksgiving  in  the 
admission  into  Oxford  of  this  Lawrence 
Washington.  With  that  as  a  beginning,  there 
followed  a  scries  of  events  destined  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  America  and 
Americans  through  their  bearing  upon  a 
certain  Virginia  gentleman,  George  Wash- 
ington, general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States, 
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This  Oxford  student  was  Washington's 
great-great-grandfather.  A  brilliant  college 
career  awaited  him  before  he  was  to  leave 
his  residence  at  the  university  for  the  rectory 
at  Purleigh.  Graduating  with  highest 
honors,  he  became  successively  fellow  of 
Brasenose  and  lector,  the  highest  educa- 
tional office  in  the  college,  and  finally,  in 
1628,  by  royal  warrant,  he  was  made 
proctor  and  executive  head  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  Washingtons  of  Sulgrave. 

This  honor,  granted  him  through  the  favor 
of  Charles  I.  the  ill-fated  Stuart  monarch, 
suggests  a  similar  mark  of  royal  regard 
shown  another  Lawrence  Washington,  our 
student's  great-grandfather,  by  the  great 
king  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  Henry  VIII. 
When  this  predatory  monarch  conli seated  to 
the  crown  the  properties  of  the  religious 
orders  of  England,  he  bestowed  upon  the 
elder  Lawrence  Washington  the  rich  living 
and  extensive  buildings  of  the  Priory  of 
Sulgrave.  Moreover,  the  much-married 
king  installed  his  favorite  as  mayor  of 
Northampton,  an  otfice  carrying  with  it  the 
title  of  **  gentleman." 

Lawrence  Washington,  of  Sulgrave,  thus 
signally  honored  and  enriched  by  Henry 
VIII,  became  the  real  founder  of  the  family. 
It  was  with   good  reason,  therefore;  that 


each  succeeding  generation  should  manift^rt 
intense  loyalty  to  the  throne. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that 
from  this  I'lrst  Lawrence,  of  Sulgrave,  to 
George,  of  Virginia,  no  generation  was  with- 
out its  own  Lawrence.  It  was  by  the  prema- 
ture death  of  an  elder  brother  named  Law- 
rence that  George  Washington  came  into 
possession  of  the  family  estate. 

The  Sulgrave  church,  in  which  lie  the 
bodies  of  the  far-away  ancestors  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  medieval  Gothic  structure,  sub- 
stantial, and  fairly  large,  but  not  archi- 
tecturally remarkable.  A  tine  specimen  of 
an  old  Roman  fortress  can  be  seen  in  front 
of  the  church.  In  the  rear,  a  few  hundred 
yardh  away,  stand  the  more  or  less  remains 
of  ihe  Washington  manor-house.  oL  which 
only  one  wing  belongs  to  the  original  build- 
ing. 

Shirt-Sleeves  to  Shirt-Sleeves. 

We  have  a  saying  in  America  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  three  generations  from  shirt-sleeves 
to  shirt-sleeves.  The  fortunes  of  these  Sul- 
grave Washingtons  fitly  exemplify  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  adage.  The  grandfather  of 
the  Oxford  student,  with  the  consent  of  his 
eldest  son,  also  named  Lawrence,  sold  the 
entailed  estate  at  Sulgrave  and  moved  to 
Brington,  a  neighboring  Xorthamptonshire 
village.    Here  the  family  lived  in  a  house. 


THE   CHURCH    AT  TRING,    WHERE    THREE    OF    THE    CHILDREN    OF    LAWRENCE    AND  AMPHYLLIS 
WERE  CHRISTENED.     WHERE  THEIR  FATHER  DIED  AND  WAS  BURIED  NO  ONE  KNOWS. 
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which  came  into  the  family's  possession  as 
a  gift  from  Earl  Spencer  to  Margaret  Wash- 
ington, an  aunt  of  the  student,  who  had 
nursed  tiie  carl  during  a  serious  illness. 

This  was  a  period  of  waning  fortune  for 
the  Wash'ngtons — owing,  perhaps,  to  a  too 
faithful  following  of  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion to  *'  increase,  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth."    The  grandfather's  f  imily  num- 


reading  between  the  lines  of  the  family 
record  to  gather  that  it  was  through  the 
patronage  of  this  generous  nobleman  that 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  could  enter  Oxford.  While 
he  was  at  college,  his  aunt  Margaret  died, 
and  bequeathed  him  forty  shillings  an4  a 
seal  ring — a  ring  used  afterward  by  the 
Virginia  Washingtons.  This  is  the  sole 
mention    of    Lawrence    Washington,  the 


THE  HOUSE  AT  TRING  WHENCE  JOHN  WASHINGTON  (gREAT-GRANDFATHER  OF  GEORGE  ), 
AND  HIS  BROTHER  LAWRENCE  EMIGRATED  TO  AMERICA  IN  1655. 


bercd  thirteen,  w  hile  Lawrence,  of  Brasenose 
— who  was  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
move  to  Brington — was  blessed  with  fifteen 
brothers  and  sisters. 

In  the  old' church  in  Brington,  side  by  side, 
lie  the  bodies  of  the  elder  Lawrence  and  his 
patron.  Earl   Spencer.     It  takes  but  little 


student,  in  any  will  made  by  the  Washing- 
tons  or  their  connections.  The  reason  for 
the  omission  we  shall  soon  reach. 

Thomas  Washington,  brother  of  Law- 
rence, while  a  mere  lad,  became  a  page  in 
Sir  Edmund  Vcrney's  establishment,  at 
Middle    Claydon,   near   Aylesbur>%   a  city 
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THE  GRE\T  CROSS,  CUT  THROUGH  THE  TURF  INTO  THE  WHITE  CHALK  OF  THK  ClIILTERN 
HILLS.  NEAR  AYLESBURY.     FOR  CENTURIES  IT  HAS  COMMEMORATED  AN  EARLY  VICTORY 
OF   THE    CHRISTIAN    SAXONS  AGAINST   THE  DANES.     OVER    THIS    ROAD  LAWRENCE 
WASHINGTON    WALKED,   AS  A   STUDENT,   WHEN    HE    WENT    BACK    AND  FORTH 
BETWEEN    OXFORD    AND    AYLESBURY    TO    SEE    AMPHVLLIS  RHODES. 

FrotH  a  fhotograph  copyrighted  h  S.  G.  Payne  ^  Sons.  Aylesbury.  EngluHd. 


famous  as  the  home  of  old  John  of  Gaunt. 
Sir  Edmund  stood  so  high  in  the  graces  of 
the  court  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
dehcate  mission  of  negotiating  the  match 
between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta 
of  Spain.  While  in  Madrid,  the  young  page 
fell  ill  and  died.  The  dying  boy  was  so 
annoyed  by  the  persistent  visits  of  a  clergy- 
man that  Sir  Edmund,  on  one  occasion, 
kicked  the  priest  down-stairs — an  incident 
that  seriously  interfered  with  his  mission. 

For  a  vigorous  young  man,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  Lawrence  Washington  to  have 
been,  born  of  a  family  famous  for  its 
stanch  huntsmen  and  valiant  soldiers,  Mid- 
dle Claydon  was  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  Oxford.  First  to  visit  his  boy 
brother,  Tom,  and  afterward  to  learn  of 
his  welfare  in  Madrid,  we  easily  gather 
that  the  Oxonian  would  journey  now  and 
then  to  the  Verney  home. 

The  Saxon  Cross. 

-  Xo  pleasanter  country  can  be  found  than 
that  between  Aylesbury  and  Oxford.  As 
Lawrence  walked  through  it,  at  Thame,  he 
would  pass  by  the  house  to  which,  half  a 
dozen  years  later,  John  Hampden  was  to 


be  borne  from  the  battle-field  at  Chalgrove, 
to  die  from  a  wound  perhaps  inflicted  by 
one  of  the  student's  royalist  relatives.  A 
little  farther  eastward  he  would  come  to 
the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  could  look  up  to 
that  gigantic  and  mysterious  cross,  cut  in 
the  turf,  which  even  then  for  three  cen- 
turies, in  chalky  whiteness,  was  said  to  co:.i- 
memorate  a  victory  of  the  early  Christian 
Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

These  little  journeys  to  Middle  Claydon 
brought  a  great  change  into  the  life  of  Law- 
rence Washington.  The  young  man  was  so 
foolish — reckoning  folly  according  to  the 
standards  of  his  class  and  his  period — as  to 
forget  the  claims  his  gentle  birth  imposed 
upon  him,  and  to  love  and  marry  Amphyllis 
Rhodes,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Verney 's 
bailiff.  But  the  folly  of  this  seventeenth- 
century  Washington  was  to  be  transmuted 
by  some  divine  chemistry  into  that  consum- 
mate wisdom  which  led  our  Washington  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  refuse,  before  the 
Revolution,  a  '  proffered  knighthood,  and 
later,  after  the  Revolution,  to  reject  an  offer 
of  a  crown. 

The  two  elder  brothers  of  Law-rence,  Will- 
iam  and    John,    were    knighted    by  King 
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THE  CHURCH  AT  SULGRAVE,  IN   WHICH  LIE  THE   REMAINS  OF  THE  FAR- 
AWAY ANCESTORS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

From  a  fhotografh  by  the  author. 

Qiarlcs  about  the  time  the  youth  eutered 
Brascnosc.  Sir  VVilHam  had  married  Annie 
Vilhers,  sister  of  the  royal  favorite;  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  another  relative,  had 
married  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Sir  Edmund  Sandys,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  furnishing  the  funds  with  which 
the  Pilgrims  founded  their  colony  at  Plym- 
outh. That  Earl  Spencer  was  a  generous 
patron  of  the  family  when  it  met  sharp 
financial  reverses  has  already  been  noticed. 

Now  what  the  brothers,  Sir  William  and 
Sir  John,  and  their  aristocratic  connection, 
thought  of  this  amazing  marriage  between  a 
son  of  the  VV^ashingtons  and  a  yeoman's 
daughter,  is  not  recorded ;  but  we  can  easily 
surmise  what  they  did  think  from  what 
immediately  occurred.  The  young  couple,  of 
course,  must  be  taken  care  of,  but  taken 
care  of  at  such  a  distance , that  the  necessity 
to  recognize  them  sociaHy  might  never  arise. 

The  Vicar  of  Purleigh. 

Away  on  the  far  coast  of  Essex  is  a  quiet 
village  named  Purleigh.  One  October  'day 
I  stood  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Purleigh, 
gazing  down  upon  the  island-studded  coast 
and  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Thames.  The 
scene  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  view  that 
one  sees  from  Washington  Street,  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  looking  down  to 
Boston  Harbor. 

Back  in  1633  when  Lawrence  Washington, 
the  aristocrat,  chose  for  his  wife  Amphyllis 


Rhodes,  the  yeoman's 
daughter,  Purleigh 
was  a  valuable  living, 
in  every  way  suitable 
for  the  brilliant  Ox- 
ford scholar.  Here, 
for  ten  years,  the 
vicar  and  his  wife 
lived,  no  doubt  "  the 
world  forgetting  and 
by  that  world  forgot- 
ten." But,  however 
peaceful  and  happy 
these  ten  years  may 
have  been  within  the 
Purleigh  rectory, 
they  were  exceeding- 
ly stormy  ones  for 
England  ;*  they  were 
years  of  bloody  con- 
flict between  the 
Cavaliers  and  the 
Roundheads. 

In   1643  Charles  I 
was    practically  de- 
throned, and  Parlia- 
ment   ruled    in  his 
stead.  Immediately 
the  principle  "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils  "  was  vigorously  ap- 
plied to  the  church  livings.    The  fact  that 
Lawrence  Washington  had  for  a  wife  a  yeo- 
man's daughter  availed  nothing  in  the  face 
of  the  other  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  family,  all  intense  royalists. 
He  was  summarily  evicted  from  the  Pur- 
leigh vicarage  to  make  room  for  a  Crom- 
wellian   parson,   the   Rev.   John   Rogers — 
possibly  a  grandson  of  that  John  Rogers 
whom  Bloody  Mary  caused  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake  on  Smithfield  Common. 

Evicted  from  his  comfortable  rectory  and 
goodly  living,  where  could  the  **  plundered  '* 
minister,  with  his  rapidly  increasing  family 
— for  "  race  suicide  "  has  never  been  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Washingtons — find  shelter  and 
support?  Even  were  the  Brington  Wash-, 
ingtons,  or  Earl  Spencer,  or  Sir  Edmund 
Sandys,  or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dis- 
posed to  furnish  aid,  they  were  scarcely  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  for  they  themselves  were 
in  disgrace  and  their  property  confiscated. 

But  in  Tring,  noted  to-day  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  richest  family  on  earth,  the 
Rothschilds,  there  lived  a  worthy  house- 
holder. Andrew  Knolling.  This  yeoman  had 
married  the  widow  of  BailiflF  P'lodes,  the 
mother  of  Amphyllis  Washington.  Tring  is 
only  twelve  miles  from  Middle  Claydon,  and 
was  represented  in  the  Cromwellian  Parlia- 
ment by  Sir  Rilph  Verney,  who  had  taken 
the  side  of  Cromwell  against  his  father.  Sir 
Edmund.    In  Tring,  therefore,  this  family 
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found  a  home  until  1654,  living  in  a  house 
that  is  still  standing. 

The  Doughty  Amphyllis. 

When  and  where  Lawrence  Washington 
died  and  was  buried,  no  record  tells.  He 
left  no  will  to  be  probated,  no  estate  to  be 
settled.  Amphyllis  Washington  died  in 
1652,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  at 
Tring,  where  also  three  of  her  children — 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  Mary,  and  Martha,  all 
familiar  Washington  names — were  chris- 
tened. She  had  been  generously  remembered 
in  the  wills  of  her  yeoman  relatives.- 

John,  her  eldest  son,  great-grandfather  of 
our  Washington,  settled  her  estate  and  im- 
mediately emigrated  to  Virginia.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  a  region  where,  because  of  his  father's 
aristocratic  connections,  he  would  be  mis- 
trusied  by  the  Cromwell ians,  and,  because 
of  his  mother's  yeoman  parentage,  his  high- 
bom  relatives  would  look  down  upon  him. 
In  1654  his  last  tax  is  paid,  as  recorded  in  the 
collector's  book  in  Tring.  In  1655  his  signa- 
ture is  found  as  a  large  purchaser  of  land 
in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia. 

But  our  interest  just  now  centers  in  John 
W'ashing^on's  yeoman  mother.  That  all  be- 
quests in  wills  were  made  to  her  direct  is 
pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  she  possessed 
strength  of  character;  but  a  few  lines  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Cromwell's  Parliament  to  con- 
sider the  rights  of  the  "  plundered  ministers  " 
are  far  more  illuminating  as  to  the  kind  of 
woman  George  Washington's  great-great- 
grandmother  must  have  been. 


Augusi  IS,  /d^p  — Ordered  that  Mr.  John  Rogem, 
minister  ot  ihe  sequestered  rectory  ol  PurleiRh,  do 
pay  a  fifth  part  of  the  tithes  and  profits  of  said 
reitory  to  Mrs.  Washington,  according  to  a  lormal 
order  of  the  commission  of  plundered  ministers. 

Evidently  Parson  Rogers  was  reluctart  to 
surrender  any  portion  of  his  income,  since 
on  September  20  of  the  same  year  it  is  or- 
dered "  that  Mr.  John  Rogers  and  Mrs. 
Washington  be  heard  on  Wednesday  in  the 
session."  That  Grandmother  .\mphyllis  was 
heard  by  this  Puritan  commission,  and  heard 
with  good  effect,  is  evidenced  by  the  last 
entry  in  the  commission's  records : 

Ordered  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  Purleigh  income  be 
paid  to  Mrs.  Washington. 

With  the  death  of  the  mother  in  Tring, 
and  the  departure  of  the  son  to  Virginia,  the 
hne  of  George  Washington's  ancestry  was 
transferred  to  America.  Xo  one  can  look 
at  a  portrait  of  our  first  President  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  body 
and  in  bearing  he  was  an  aristocrat,  a 
courtly  gentleman.  At  the  same  time,  his- 
tory shows  that  at  heart  not  even  Benjamin 
Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  or  Samuel  .Adams, 
of  Boston,  was  more  democratic  than  he. 

From  his  warrior  and  royalist  ancestors, 
no  doubt,  came  the  traits  that  enabled  him 
to  become  **  tirst  in  war  and  first  in  peace ;  *' 
but  to  Amphyllis  Rhodes,  of  clean,  inde- 
pendent yeoman  blood,  George  Washington 
may  well  have  owed  that  liner  and  wiser 
strain  in  his  make-up  which  placed  him 
and  holds  him  **  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrjmen,"  and  which  has  given  him  to 
the  world  as  a  model  for  all  rulers  whose 
governments  exist  **  by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 


PEACE    ON  EARTH. 

BY    JOHN    RUSKIN  . 

1^ AVE  you  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  meaning  of  that  blessing  given  to  the 
^  peacemakers?  People  are  always  expecting  to  get  peace  in  heaven; 
but  you  know  whatever  peace  they  get  there  will  be  ready-made.  Whatever 
making  of  peace  they  can  be  blessed  for  must  be  on  the  earth  here :  not  the 
taking  of  arms  against,  but  the  building  of  nests  amidst  its  "sea  of  troubles** 
(Bke  the  hak:yons). 

Difficult  enou^,  you  think  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  us 
try.  We  complain  of  the  want  of  many  things — we  want  votes,  we  want 
liberty,  we  want  amusement,  we  want  money.  Which  of  us  feels  or  knows 
that  he  wants  peace  ? 
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THE  KING  OF  SIAM. 


AN  ABSOLUTE  MONARCH  WHOSE  DESPOTISM  IS  EN- 
LIGHTENED. HIS  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY  HAVE 
RECEIVED  MANY  ENDURING  BENEFITS  FROM  HIS  REIGN. 


KING   CHULALOXGKORX,   of  Siam, 
who  is  expected  soon  to   visit  this 
country  with  one  of  his  queens,  is  an 
interesting  combination   of  the  gorgeously 
oriental  potentate  and  of   the  enhghtened 


occidental  ruler.  In  the  matter  of  titles  he  is 
better  supplied  even  than  his  imperial  brother, 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Officially  he  is  styled 
King  of  the  Golden  Throne,  Lord  of  the 
White  Elephant,  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Ebb 


KING  CnULALONGKORN,    OF  SIAM.      SINCE  HE  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  DE- 
SCENDED FROM   BUDDHA,  HE  COMBINES  THE   POWER  OF  A  MONARCH 
WITH  THE  HOLINESS  OF  AN   HEREDITARY  SAINT.      HE  IS, 
HOWEVER,  IMBUED  WITH  WESTERN  IDEAS. 
From  a  fhotograph  by  Dmvney,  London. 
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and   Flow   of   the  Tides, 

Brother  of  the  Moon,  Half- 

Brother  of  the  Sun,  and 

Possessor  of  the  Four-and- 

Twenty  Golden  Umbrellas. 
Into  his  private  treasury 

there  pour  every  year  some 

ten    million    dollars.  His 

palace  is  so  sacred  that  the 

interior  sanctuary  of  it  must 

not  even  be  mentioned  by 

loyal  Siamese.  He  dwells,  in 

fact,  amid  a  perfect  Arabian 

Nights'   conglomeration  of 

gilded  domes  and  gem-en- 
crusted halls ;  and  he  walks 

over  floors  inlaid  with  gold 

and  silver.     In  the  midst 

of  his  palace  there  is  a  huge 

statue     of     the  sleeping 

Buddha,  covered  with  large 

emeralds.   The  king  himself 

is  supposed  to  be  descended 

from  Buddha ;  and  he  there- 
fore combines  the  power  of 

a  monarch  with  the  holiness 

of  an  hereditary  saint. 

On  the  other  hand,  Euro- 
peans who  meet  him  find 

him    a    quiet    and  highly 

cultivated   gentleman,  who 

speaks   English   well,  who 

understands  the  customs  of 

foreign  countries,  and  who 

is  himself  a  good  deal  of  a 

scholar.    Some  years  ago  a 

professor  in  the  University 

of   Pennsylvania  requested 

that  the  king  would  present 

the  university  library  with 

one  of  his  own  works.  He 

did    so,    and   it  presently 

reached  this  country,  beau- 
tifully bound  and  extending 

to  twenty-nine  volumes.  So 

it  may  be  inferred  that  his 

majesty  finds  some  leisure 

for  literary  composition. 
King  Chulalongkorn  has 

had  some  of  his  dominions 

shorn  away  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French,  who  took  Cambodia  from 

him  in  1893.    On  the  other  hand,  he  has 

since  managed,  rather  astutely,  to  maintain 

a  diplomatic  balance  between  France  and 

England,  so  that  neither  of  these  countries 

is  likely  to  molest  him  in  the  future.  He 
has  been  on  the  throne  since  1868,  and  has 
instituted  many  wise  reforms.  His  subjects 
enjoy  religious  liberty;  they  are  not  unduly 
taxed;  they  have  hospitals,  museums,  rail- 
ways, canals,  and  telegraphs,  and  altogether 
they  lead  a  comfortable  sort  of  life,  so 
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PRINCE    PARAIBATRA,    OF    SIAM,    AND    HIS   BROTHER,  PRINCE 
URUBANGSE. 
From  a  thoiograth  by  Voiei,  Homhuru. 

long  as  they  are  good.  The  king  is  a  despot, 
but  he  is  an  enlightened  despot. 

If  he  visits  this  country  only  one  of  his 
two  lawful  wives  will  accompany  him.  His 
subwives  will  remain  at  home.  These  are 
very  numerous,  since  it  is  the  custom  in 
Siam,  on  any  important  state  occasion,  U^x 
the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  to  present  their 
prettiest  daughters  to  the  king.  Altogether 
his  Siamese  majesty  is  an  interesting 
monarch ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
not  neglect  to  visit  us. 
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BY   OLIVE   M.  BRIGGS. 


LUCIEN  DE  MERIGNAC  AND  HIS  WONDERFUL  SWORDS- 
MANSHIP —  THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  OF  A  FRENCH 
SPORTSMAN  WHO  HAS  TURNED  HIS  SPORT  INTO  AN  ART. 


UCIEX  DE  MERIGXAC,  the  famous 
afy^  c^/Hi  ty^  swordsman,  was  in  the 
^4  j/     middle  of  the  large  draw- 

/'^K    T  ^gff^'^   ing-room  before  1  had  even 

suspected      his  approach. 

The  blini,  aristocratic,  al-' 
most  delicate  figure  would  seem  anomalous 
to  those  who  picture  to  themselves  an 
athlete,  a  man  of  bulk  and  biceps,  but  a  very 
few  minutes  of  conversation  with  the  great 
swordsman  reveals  a  far  different  point  of 
view.  One  soon  accepts  the  notion  that 
fencing — Ccscrimc,  they  call  it — is  not  a 
pastime  for  **  the  common  people,"  is  not 
merely  a  means  of  settling  trivial  disputes 
and  offenses,  but,  as  M.  de  Merignac  himself 
says,  "  An  art  for  artists,  and  a  sport  for 
gentlemen."  Understood  in  this  spirit,  the 
slim  French  champion  appeals  to  the  imag- 
ination as  the  very  personitication  of  what 
a  swordsman  should  be;  light,  svelt,  quick, 
keen  of  eye  and  judgment:  an  artist  and  a 
gentleman. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  asked,  **  do  you  consider 
duels  a  necessary  resource  for  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  of  honor  in  France?" 

"I?"  he  exclaimed.  "How  could  I  think 
that?  Why,  I  disapprove  of  them  utterly. 
More  than  that,  1  am  a  pronounced  enemy 
of  dueling,  unless — "  his  clear,  brown  eyes 
became  grave — **  the  matter  is  so  serious 
that  there  is  no  room  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  both  the  offender  and  the  one 
offended."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**  Swordsmanship  i,s  too  serious  a  profession 
to  be  misused  for  such  petty  matters.  In  all 
my  long  career  as  a  professional  fencer, 
using  the  foils  from  my  very  boyhood,  only 
once  in  all  that  time  have  I  ever  fought  wiih 
the  buttons  off — to  kill — only  once!" 

*'  And  that  once  ?  " 

The  champion  was  silent.  Then  briefly 
and  modestly  he  told  me. 

*'  The  French  swordsmen  contend  that  the 
Italian  practises  the  art  of  fencing  to  acquire 
the  skill  that  will  enable  him  to  kill  an 
enemy  when  he  feels  it  is  necessary.  The 
Italians  say  that  the  Frenchmen  like  to 
please  the  ladies,  to  win  favor  with  them 
by  their  skill  with  the  foil ;  that  the  French 
are  not  in  earnest — they  pose. 


"  As  I  have  said,  the  Frenchman  consid- 
ers fencing  an  art,  even  a  profession.  It 
will  lend  grace  to  the  body  and  develop  a 
harmony  of  motion  that  improves  the 
physique.  They  maintain  that  it  is  a  splen- 
did form  of  e.xercise  and  renders  the  eye 
and  brain  especially  alert." 

The  Italians  aim  to  strike  the  extremities; 
the  wrist,  the  elbow,  the  shoulder,  or  the 
thigh.  The  Frenchman  directs  his  attack 
against  the  trunk  of  his  adversary.  In 
this  attack  he  resorts  largely  to  the  lunge, 
in  which  one  leg  is  thrown  far  back,  and 
the  sword  thrust  forward  as  far  as  the  arm 
can  reach  without  destroying  balance. 

In  this  lunge  Merignac  excels.  The 
distance  from  the  heel  of  his  right  foot  to 
the  point  of  the  sword  is  almost  eleven  feet. 

**  The  Italians  derided  the  French  lunge, 
and  more  especially  my  lunge.  I  would 
never  use  it  in  a  duel,  they  said.  It  would 
bring  me  too  close  to  my  opponent.  It  was 
dangerous  and  I  would  not  dare  use  it. 

"  I  sent  a  challenge  to  Professor  Pessina, 
leading  Italian  swordsman,  as  an  answer  to 
the  derision.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  1901  the  duel 
was  fought  at  Nice.'' 

The  contest  was  brief,  almost  too  brief  to 
be  called  a  contest.  Within  half  a  minute 
after  the  first  clash  of  swords,  Merignac 
had  lunged  and  his  sword  entered  tlie  body 
of  Pessina  just  below  the  lowest  right  rib. 
For  almost  a  year  afterward  Pessina  lay 
between  life  and  death,  finally  recovering. 

Now,  as  Merignac  says :  "  They  respect 
the  French  method  of  attack  and  defense, 
and  especially  the  French  lunge." 

Suddenly  his  eyes  flashed :  Do  I  l(x>k 
like  a  bloodthirsty  person?''  he  said,  "one 
who  would  spend  his  life  trying  to  injure 
others  ?  That  is  not  my  aim,  my  ideal !  It 
is  just  this  that  your  American  journalists 
cannot  seem  to  understand — that  my  profes- 
sion is  an  art,  as  painting,  as  music,  as 
literature  are  arts.  In  music,"  he  continued. 
"  you  have  seven  notes  in  the  scale — yes  ? 
And  on  those  seven  notes  you  compose  har- 
monies, developing  them,  interweaving  them 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  In  fencing 
it  is  the  same.    We  have  certain  plays,  cer- 
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tain  feints,  certain  movements,  and  out  of  father  was  the  famous  Louis  de  Merignac, 

these  we  elaborate  a  system  of  thrusts  and  champion  of  the  former  generation.  The 

parries  as  intricate  as  the  mingling  of  tones,  passion  of  the  son  for  the  sword  and  the 

To   develop  these,  to  interweave  and   to  foils  is  a  strong  inheritance  in  his  blood. 


LUCIEN  DE  MERIGNAC.  CHAMPION  SWORDSMAN  OF  THE  WORLD.  HE 
ONCE  FOUGHT  SEVENTEEN  ENGAGEMENTS    IN  ONE  DAY,  AND 
WON   THEM  ALL.     IN  HIS  HAND  IS  THE  FAMOUS 
SWORD  OF  HIS  OWN  INVENTION. 

From  a  thotogra^h  by  Bastos  Diasc,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 


mingle  them  so  as  to  produce  a  harmony  of 
motion  instead  of  sound — that  is  my  profes- 
sion, that  is  my  art." 

The  subject  was  one  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  M.  de  Merignac,  and  naturally,  for 
he  comes  of  a  family  of  swordsmen.  His 


**  What  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
swordsman,  monsieur  f  " 

"  Temperament  and  work,"  he  said ;  "  and, 
above  all,  work.*' 

"  And  courage  ?  "  T  suggested. 

lie   laughed :      Courage  is  innate !  "  he 
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said.  "  No  amount  of  instruction  will  im- 
part that.  Either  you  have  it,  or  you  have 
not." 

"Of  course,  you  train  to  keep  yourself  in 
condition,  monsieur.^  Are  your  methods 
different  from  those  of  other  athletes?*' 

'*  Perhaps,''  he  said.  "  1  eat  red  meat  and 
avoid  farinaceous  foods,  and  1  take  plenty 
of  sugar." 

'*  Sugar !  " 

*'  Naturally,  sugar,"  he  insisted.  "  It  is 
most  excellent  for  athletes.  And  I  sleep ! 
Sleep  *is  very  necessary,  and  late  hours  arc 
impossihle.  So  is  alcohol !  Otherwise  there 
is  nothing  special  except  that  one  must  keep 
constantly  in  practise." 

"  When  you  fought  seventeen  engage- 
ments in  one  day,  were  you  not  exhausted?  " 

"  Xo — though  I  won  them  all,  you  know. 
It  was  the  others  who  were  exhausted. 
But  sometimes  I  am  tired — "  The  champion 
seemed  to  be  searching  into  some  past  ex- 
perience, and  presently  he  laughed. 

"  Once,  in  a  single  match,"  he  said.  '*  you 
may  not  believe  it,  l)ut  I  lost  two  pounds 
weight — your  English  pounds — in  half  an 
hour." 

'*  Indeed  ?     And  after  seventeen  matches  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  loss  of  weight  doesn't  continue 
in  proportion,"  he  said.  "  Otherwise  I 
shouldn't  be  here  !  '' 

*'  You  fought  a  duel  once  with  Baron  de 
Roth.schild,  didn't  you?" 

'*  Xo,  he  was  my  pupil.  So  were  the  Duke 
de  Luynes.  the  Count  de  Ludre.  and  Count 
Lindemann  of  the  '  Union  Artistique.' 
Vou  know  those  names?  They  represent 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of 
France.  You  see,  it  is  true  what  I  said 
about  fencing :  it  is  the  sport  of  the 
aristocracy." 

"  And  literary  men  and  artists — have  you 
such  among  your  pupils?  We  Americans 
care  more  for  men  of  note  than  men  of  title. 
The  duke  of  this !  The  count  of  that ! 
What  is  that  to  us?  " 


"  Very  true,"  he  said.  "  You  may  be  right. 
You  know  vSorel,  the  great  actor — Jules 
Renard,  Tristan  Bernard,  the  well-known 
writers.  They  and  many  others  have 
studied  in  my  Paris  studio;  they  have  all 
been  my  pupils." 

"And  you  yourself,  monsieur,  have  you 
a  title?  " 

His  retort  was  as  swift  as  the  dart  of  his 
own  foil. 

"  Ah,  well — you  see,  I  do  not  care  for 
titles  myself,"  he  said. 

After  leaving  Paris  M.  de  Mcrignac  spent 
three  years  in  Buenos  Ayres  as  professor  in 
the  sallc  d'armcs  of  the  Jockey  Club.  He 
is  now  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  is 
director  of  Vccolc  magistrale  for  fencing 
and  gymnastics,  the  object  of  this  school 
being  to  train  professional  fencers  to  be 
u.sed  as  teachers  in  the  army  and  in  the 
university. 

They  are  not  amateur  I  "  he  persisted. 
"  Xo — ?  You  understand?  I  go  to  train 
artists." 

"  What  is  your  aim,  M.  de  Merignac  ?  "  I 
asked  as  I  arose  to  go.  "  Every  profes- 
sion has  its  ideal;  what  is  yours?  What 
are  you  striving  to  accomplish  ? " 

"  Ah — "  he  said  earnestly,  "  my  aim  is  to 
train  my  pupils  so  that  they  shall  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  noble  art  of  fencing; 
my  ideal  is,  through  my  pupils,  to  carry  the 
science  up  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
development  possible  of  attainment." 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
world's  champion  shows  him  in  his  fencing 
costume,  the  famous  Merignac  sword  in 
his  hand. 

"  A  presentat'on  sword,  monsieur^  " 
"  Xo — no.  .  my    own    invention,  UEpee 
Mcrignac,"  he  said,  **  and  that  is  better." 

Then  I  bade  good-by  to  Merignac,  greatest 
of  living  swordsmen,  and  went  out  into  the 
dusty  reality  of  the  twentieth  century,  after 
an  hour  of  old-world  romance,  feeling  as 
though  I  had  met  D'Artagnan  in  the  flesh. 


ARISTOCRACY 

BY    EDWARD  EVERETT. 


HAT  subsists  to-day  by  violence,  continues  to-morrow  by  acquiescence,  and 
is  perpetuated  by  tradition ;  till  at  last  the  hoary  abuse  sh?ikes  the  gray  hairs 
of  antiquity  at  us,  and  gives  itself  out  as  the  wisdom  of  ages.  Tlius  the  clearest 
dictates  of  reason  are  made  to  yield  to  a  long  succession  of  follies. 

And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  aristocratic  system  at  the  present  day.  Its 
stronghold,  with  all  those  not  immediately  interested  in  it,  is  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 
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WHEN  LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK 
WAS  YOUNG. 


MARY 


BY 

C.  FRANCIS. 


THEY  HUNTED  REAL  BEARS  IN  CE- 
DAR STREET,  A  FEW  BLOCKS  NORTH 
OF  WALL,  AND  LATER  THE  LOWER 
PART  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND  WAS 
MOSTLY  A  MAZE  OF  COW-PATHS. 


T  is  now  three  hundred  years  since 
the  mutinous  crew  of  Henry 
Hudson  turned  him  adrift 
in  an  open  boat  from  his 
ship,  the  Half  Moon,  to 
perish  under  the  waters  of 
the  great  river  which  he  had  discovered. 
Three  centuries  later  the  lambent  sickle  of 
the  young  moon,  hanging  over  the  mam- ' 
moth  sky-scrapers  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
symbolic  reminder  of  the  intrepid  navigator, 
and  prompts  investigation  of  the  progress 
made. 

At  that  time,  Manhattan  Island  was  little 
more  than  a  primeval  solitude,  in  shape 
something  like  a  canoe,  thirteen  miles  long, 
lying  between  two  rivers,  and  inhabited 
only  by  dusky  savages,  clad  in  feathers  and 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  This  was  in  1609. 
The  Dutch  settlers  followed  hard  after,  and 
in  1614  a  stockade  was  erected,  and  later 
Fort  Amsterdam,  on  what  is  now  Bowling 
Green  Park. 

In  1626,  Peter  Minuit  bought  the  island 
from  the  Indians  for  the  equivalent  of  twen- 
ty-four dollars.  The  population  was  about 
two  hundred  souls,  and  there  were  thirty 
one-story  log  huts  with  birch-bark  roofs. 

It  was  a  small,  primitive  Dutch  village, 
but,  since  that  humble  beginning,  it  has 
grown  so  that  even  twenty  years  ago  a 
noted  historian  called  it  "  the  arrogant 
metropolis  of  the  Western  world."  The 
biography  of  the  Western  Tyre  has  been 
written  in  steel  and  iron,  in  dazzling  palaces 
and  sparkling  thoroughfares,  in  mighty 
bridges,  sky-scrapers,  and  noble  edifices,  a 
record  more  wonderful  than  a  page  from 
the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  and  read  by  all  her 
more  than  four  million  citizens. 

Four  Dutch  governors,  Peter  Minuit, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  William  Kieft,  and 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  governed  New  Amster- 
dam until  it  surrendered  to  the  English  in 


"twelve  OCLOCK  AK1> 
all's  well  "—the  old 
nlght  watchman  in 

WALL  STRBET. 


1664,  when  the  population  had  grown  to 
about  seventeen  hundred,  and  the  entire  vil- 
lage was  located  below  Wall  Street.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  winter, 
the  honest  Dutch  burghers  were  shooting 
wild  turkeys  in  the  frozen  swamps  north  of 
the  present  sub-treasury,  and,  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  old 
records  say  that  bears  were  hunted  between 
Cedar  Street  and  Maiden  Lane. 

The  village  flourished  and  gradually  ex- 
tended its  limits.  The  Bouwerie  Lane  was 
one  of  the  first  roads,  beginning  where  the 
post-office  now  stands,  and  following  Park 
Row  up  to  about  Fifteenth  Street,  whence 
it  stretched  away  into  the  unknown  wilder- 
ness. Governor  Stuyvesant*s  country  es- 
tate at  Fourteenth  Street,  extending  from 
Fourth  Avenue  over  to  the  East  River, 
made  the  Bouwerie  a  fashionable  drive. 

Nassau  Street  was  opened  in  1696,  and  it 
was  called  at  first  Pie  Woman's  Lane. 
There  was  no  pirn  for  the  laying  cut  of  the 
hamlet,  primitive  necessities  causing  the 
early  streets.  Thus,  because  the  fair  Dutch 
maidens  washed  their  clothes  in  the  stream 
of  water  on  Maiden's  Lane,  it  was  first 
called  the  Virgin's  Path,  and  Beaver  Street 
was  Beaver's  Path,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  those  animals. 

On  the  site  of  the  Tombs,  Centre,  and 
Franklin  vStreets,  was  the  famous  Collect 
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Pond,  a  pellucid  body  of  water  once  be- 
lieved to  be  without  bottom.  It  was  a 
beautiful  fresh-water  lake,  and  took  nearly  all 
the  space  bounded  now  by  Baxter,  Lafayette, 
Pearl,  and  Canal  Streets.  In  1796,  a  small 
steamboat  was  propelled  around  it,  with 
Robert  Livingston  as  an  interested  passen- 
ger. All  through  the  Dutch  administra- 
tions, and  through  a  succession  of  English 
governors,  the  early  homes  of  the  villagers 
surrounded  the  pond,  while  gently  rolling 
hills  and  smiling  vales  completed  the  land- 
scape. Canal  Street  was  the  outlet  of  the 
pond,  and  was  quite  a  deep  stream. 

Broadway  was  originally  an  Indian  trail, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  it  was 
the  only  road  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  island,  really  ending  for  many  years  at 
St.  Paul's.  Most  of  the  early  Dutch  houses 
were  little  more  than  huts,  and  the  villagers 
had  neither  stoves,  forks,  nor  carpets.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  English  occupation,  only 
that  part  of  Broadway  below  Wall  Street 
was  **  within  "  the  village  limits.  Above 
that  were  farms,  and  two  great  wooden 
gates,  one  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street  and 
one  at  the  foot,  were  closed  nightly,  in 
times  of  trouble,  by  the  city  watchman. 
Only  five  families  are  recorded  as  living  on 
Broadway  above  the  "  land  gate,"  the  one 
at  the  head  of  the  street,  up  to  1664.  Re- 
siding on  Wall  Street  we  find  a  tailor,  a 
chimney-sweep,  and  a  wool-spinner. 

On  what  is  now  Stone  Street,  the  first 


paved  street  of  the  village,  lived  Frederick 
Phillipse,  the  richest  man  of  his  time,  worth 
several  thousand  dollars.  There  were  one 
or  two  small  taverns  on  the  country  road 
between  the  hamlet  and  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant's  farm  on  the  Bouwerie  Road,  and 
Wolfert  Webber,  near  the  present  Chat- 
ham Square,  was  probably  the  earliest  settler 
between  the  village  and  Harlem.  There 
were  also  a  few  houses  in  Old  Greenwich, 
and  a  regularly  employed  herdsman  drove 
the  cows  to  and  from  pasture,  morning  and 
evening,  with  the  blowing  of  a  horn. 

Under  the  English,  the  village  was  named 
New  York  and  grew  rapidly.  By  1700  there 
were  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  town  proper,  and  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  to  four  thousand  five 
hundred  whites  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
blacks.  There  were  six  large  public  wells 
for  drinking-water,  streets  were  laid  out 
above  Wall  Street  to  Maiden  Lane,  and 
the  village  was  lighted  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  in  accordance  with  the  following 
ordinance: 


Every  seventh  house,  in  aU  the  ■treels,  shall,  in  the  dark  time 
of  the  moon,  cause  a  lantern  and  candle  to  be  hung  out  on  a 
pole,  the  charoe  to  be  defrayed  equally  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  seven  houses. 


A  number  of  the  streets  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  village  were  now  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, to  the  width  of  ten  feet  from  the 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  way.  There  were 


THE  EARLreST  VIEW  TAKEN  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM.      IT  APPEARS  IN  JOOST  HARTGER  S  DESCRIPllON 
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no  sidewalks,  and  the  center  of  the  streets 
was  left  unpaved  to  carry  off  the  waste 
water,  as  there  were  no  sewers. 

Fifty  years  later,  the  population  had 
grown  to  ten  thousand,  and  the  town  had 
built  up  and  spread  out  until  it  extended 
about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  half 
a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  contained  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  five  hundred  build- 
ings. The  first  fire  company  had  been 
formed,  the  style  of  the  houses  improved, 
and  great  sugar-houses,  destined  later  to 
be  prisons  for  our  men  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  erected  by  the  Livingstons,  the 
Van  Cortlandts,  the  Bayards,  and  others. 


strange  spectacle  of  a  governor  of  New 
York  wining  and  dining  a  pirate  at  his  own 
table  and  introducing  him  to  the  polite  so- 
ciety of  the  day.  Tew  and  his  band  later 
proceeded  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  where,  for 
years,  they  robbed  and  murdered  until  all 
concerned  came  to  a  violent  end. 

Under  Lord  Bellomont,  who  succeeded 
Fletcher,  the  ever-fascinating  Captain  Kidd 
entered  on  the  scene.  He  was  a  man  of 
accomplishments  and  of  attractive  person- 
ality, and  his  charming  home  on  Liberty 
Street  had  been  a  social  center.  It  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Robert  Livingston  who 
introduced  Kidd  to  Bellomont  and  recom- 
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NEW  YORK  IN   1664,     THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THIS  MAP.  KNOWN  AS  "THE  DUKE'S  PLAN,"   IS  IN 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


A  Strenuous  period  of  the  early  English 
governors  is  marked  by  a  trail  of  pirates, 
smugglers,  and  slave-dealers.  The  suspi- 
cion of  piracy  had  grown  until  i:  was  whis- 
pered at  the  English  court  and  threatened 
a  scandal.  Governor  Fletcher  was  accused 
of  complicity  with  such  pirates  as  Coats, 
Hoare,  Tew,  and  others,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  invited  Tew  to  dine  with  him  at  his  own 
table;  that  he  went  driving  with  him  in  his 
coach  and  six,  and  that  he  exchanged  gifts 
with  him.  It  was  also  said  that  Mrs. 
Fletcher  and  her  daughters  were  the  recip- 
ients of  valuable  jewels  which  had  been 
mysteriously  acquired  in  the  Orient. 

Historical  records  confront  us  with  the 


mended  him  as  a  fit  commander  to  break 
up  piracy. 

Kidd  sailed  away,  "  and  he  sailed,  and  he 
sailed,"  and,  three  years  later,  society  was 
scandalized  to  hear  that  their  one-time  fa- 
vorite had  turned  pirate  himself.  Bello- 
mont raged;  Livingston  was  deeply  cha- 
grined; Kidd's  wife  lived  in  seclusion  and 
said  nothing.  The  list  of  landed  proprietors 
suspected  of  complicity  with  pirates  in- 
cludes nearly  every  name  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy. 

Kidd  imprudently  returned  to  Long  Is- 
land in  the  spring  of  1701,  was  trapped  by 
a  stratagem  laid  by  Bellomont,  sent  back 
to  England,  and  executed  on  the  12th  of 
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IN   1626,  PETER   MIXL'IT  BOUGHT  MANHATTAN  ISLAND  FROM  THE  INDIANS  FOR  THE  EgUIVALENT 
OF  TWENTY-FOUR   DOLLARS.      THEY   KNEW  HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  BARGAIN, 
THOSE  OLD  DUTCH  BURGHERS. 


May,  and  with  this  picturesque  ocean  high- 
wayman dangling  at  the  rope's  end,  the 
vanishing-point  of  piracy  conies  into  view, 
although  it  was  some  time  before  the  sea- 
robl>ers  became  extinct. 

During  this  same  period,  smuggling  was 
actively  carried  on.  and,  as  usual,  the  most 
prominent  citizens  were  suspected  of  profit- 
ing by  it.  French  silk.  *  Italian  lace,  and 
Oriental  jewels  worn  at  church  on  Sunday 
by  the  wives  of  the  *  vestrymen  had  been 
secretly  slipped  into  the  harbor.  As  for 
the  slave-trade,  it  flourished  openly.  Slave- 
ships  landed  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  and 
savages  fresh  from  the  coast  of  Africa  were 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders  for  domestic 
purposes.  In  17 12.  some  runaway  slaves  set 
fire  to  a  barn  in  an  orchard  just  off  Maiden 
Lane,  and  in  the  riot  that  ensued  many 
slaves  and  their  owners  were  killed  and 
wounded  and  twenty-one  slaves  were  cap- 
tured by  the  militia.  One  hesitates  to  write 
that  some  were  hanged,  some  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  some  were  hung  in  chains,  and 
others  were  starved  to  death.  As  late  as 
1 741,  after  another  riot,  fourteen  negroes 
were  burned  alive  and  eighteen  were 
hanged,  besides  two  white  men. 

Less  tragic,  but  even  more  ubiquitous 
than  the  pirates,  slaves,  and  smugglers, 
were  the  mosquitoes,  concerning  which  a 
writer  <iuaintly  says:  "The  people  are 
greatly  troubled  with  a  little  insect  which 
follows  the  hay  that  is  made  in  the  salt 


meadows,  or  comes  home  with  the  cows  in 
the  evening." 

At  the  time  of  the  last  negro  riot,  the 
population  of  the  village  was  about  twelve 
thousand,  and  some  authorities  say  that 
one-sixth  were  slaves.  The  boundary  line 
had  traveled  far  north,  and  a  highroad  on 
the  present  line  of  Pearl  Street  had  been 
laid  out  between  Franklin  Square  and  Chat- 
ham Street.  There  had  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  commerce.  Between  the  ist  of 
December,  1729,  and  the  5th  of  December, 
1730,  two  hundred  and  eleven  vessels  had 
entered  the  port  of  New  York,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-tive  had  cleared  from  it. 

The  streets  were  being  gradually  paved 
with  round  pebbles,  though  sidewalks  did 
not  reach  St.  Paul's  until  just  before  the 
Revolution,  and  up  to  that  time  Broadway. 
"  the  great  highway,"  was  a  pleasant 
country  road  open  nearly  as  far  as  An- 
thony Street.  Trinity  Church  had  been 
built,  the  first  paper  money  had  been  issued, 
the  first  New  York  newsi)apcr,  the  New 
York  Gacctte,  had  been  published  in  1725, 
and  in  1760  King's  College,  now  Columbia 
University,  came  into  cxi>^tence  on  part  of 
the  Queen's  Farm,  lying  west  of  Broadway, 
between  Barclay  and  Murray  Streets.  There 
was  a  little  theater  on  Nassau  Street,  and 
the  play  began  at  half-past  six,  the  seats  be- 
ing secured  long  before  the  curtain  went  up 
by  the  slaves  who  went  and  sat  in  them  until 
their  masters  came. 
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Hanover  Square  became  the  business  cen- 
ter of  the  village.  The  vicinity  of  the  Fort 
was  known  as  the  *'  court  end  "  of  the  town, 
and  here  lived  in  stately  style  the  Crugers, 
Van  Dams,  Bayards,  Morrises,  while  the 
Verplancks,  Winthrops,  Ludlows.  and  oth- 


way  was  paved  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
was  beautifully  shaded,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Fort  had  been  erected  the  elegant  Gov- 
ernment House,  where  Bowling  Green 
Block  now  stands.  There  were  now  twenty- 
three   churches;    the   inhabitants   had  five 


THE  EVER-FASCINATING  CAPTAIN  KIDD  WAS  A  MAN  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  AND  HIS  CHARMING 
HOME  ON  LIBERTY  STREET  WAS  A  SOCIAL  CENTER.    BUT  HE  SAILED  AWAY  AND  BECAME  A  PIRATE. 


ers  had  houses  on  Wall  Street.  No.  9  and 
No.  II  Broadway  belonged  to  the  Van 
Cortlandts;  John  Watts  and  Chancellor 
Robert  R.  Livingston  were  neighbors  on 
lower  Broadway,  and  William  Livingston 
lived  on  Pine  Street.  Up  to  1776,  New 
York  had  thirty-eight  governors  and  acting 
governors,  and  the  village  had  thirty-four 
mayors. 

Social  Life  After  the  Revolution. 

Social  life  increased,  and  Fraunces'  Tav- 
ern, at  Broad  and  Dock  Streets,  was  the 
scene  of  many  gatherings  of  prominent 
men.  Yet  the  Revolution  had  sadly  re- 
tarded development.  Carpels  had  been  in- 
troduced, but  up  to  1790  there  was  not  a 
bath-room,  a  furnace,  a  gas-jet,  a  match,  or 
a  steel  pen  in  the  village.  Coal  had  not  been 
used.  Harlem  was  a  wilderness  that  could 
be  reached  only  on  horseback;  it  took  a 
sailboat  a  week  to  go  to  Albany,  and  the 
postage  on  a  letter  to  Savannah  was  thirty- 
three  cents. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  iTinetcenth  century, 
the  growth  of  the  town  became  noticeable. 
The  population  was  60,189;  the  total  length 
of  the  boundary  line  on  the  east  was  about 
two  miles,  and  much  less  on  the  west.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  expanding  hamlet 
was  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Broad- 


markets,  the  best  known  being  the  Fly 
Market,  near  the  East  River,  built  on  what 
had  been  a  salt  meadow  with  a  creek  run- 
ning through  it  from  Maiden's  Lane.  The 
.Park  Theater  had  been  open  for  two  years. 
It  was  beautifully  fitted  and  decorated,  and 
seated  twelve  hundred  persons. 

The  future  greatness  of  the  growing  vil- 
lage in  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  al- 
ready causing  English  prophecies,  and  a 
London  editor  wrote:  **  New  York  appears, 
to  be  the  Tyre  of  the  New  World."  There 
was  a  lack  of  good  water,  as  there  were 
but  few  wells  in  town,  and  most  of  the 
citizens  received  fresh  water  daily  in  casks 
from  a  huge  pump  near  the  head  of  Pearl 
Street,  fed  by  a  spring  a  mile  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  On  some  hot  summer 
days  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogsheads 
were  drawn  from  it. 

The  Panorama  of  Development. 

With  the  entry  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  pen  halts  in  an  attempt  to  describe  fur- 
ther growth  in  a  few  inadequate  words,  for 
the  swift  panorama  of  development  unfolds 
in  such  modern  miracles  as  are  almost  past 
either  imagination  or  belief.  It  is  now  just 
one  hundred  years  since,  in  1807,  a  commis- 
sion laid  out  the  present  gridiron  plan  of 
numbering  the  streets  and  avenues  up  as 
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high  as  One  Hundred  and  Fifly-Fifth 
Street,  and  it  was  publicly  explained  that 
probably  not  for  centuries  would  most  of 
the  contemplated  streets  be  occupied!  While 
DeWitt  Clinton  was  mayor,  in  1812,  our 
present  City  Hall  was  finished,  and,  al- 
though the  front  and  sides  are  of  marble, 
the  rear  wall  is  of  sandstone,  because,  as 
was  said,  "  No  one  would  ever  see  it,  any- 
how, as  it  was  so  far  up-town!  " 

The  village  began  to  grow  in  great  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  1825,  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand; 
in  1850,  the  population  had  passed  the  half- 
million  mark;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  it  reached  a  million,  and  thence  it 
jumped  to  almost  two  millions  in  1893;  had 
gained  another  million  in  all  boroughs  in 
1898.  and  is  now  over  four  millions,  and 
growing  so  rapidly,  chietly  due  to  our  im- 
mense immigration,  that  no  living  soul  may 
tell  where  it  will  stop. 

The  First  House  Lit  by  Gas. 

No.  7  Cherry  Street  was  the  first  house 
lit  by  gas,  in  1825.  Up  to  1853,  the  site  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  occupied  by  a 
frame  cottage  with  a  peaked  roof  and  a 
veranda  reached  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps. 
Madison  Square  was  laid  out  in  1814,  and 
even  then  Twenty-Third  Street,  the  widest 
part  of  the  island,  two  and  a  half  miles,  was 
considered  the  northern  boundary  limit,  and 
above  that  was  chiefly  unimproved  land. 


We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  fine  Croton 
water  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  city  did  not  have  it  until  1842, 
when,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  of  the 
greatest  pageants  of  modern  history  cele- 
brated the  gushing  forth  of  the  long-needed 
streams,  and  the  cheers  of  an  imposing  civic 
and  military  procession  seven  miles  long 
broke  out  in  a  mighty  shout  as  the  spark- 
ling water,  brought  from  a  cluster  of  pic- 
turesque lakes  forty-five  miles  away,  leaped 
up  into  the  sunshine  from  a  number  of 
fountains. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  made 
the  new  continent  money-mad,  and  from 
the  acquisition  of  multimillionaire  fortunes 
by  New  Yorkers,  and  by  those  who  since 
have  swarmed  into  the  city,  dates  the  recent 
extraordinary  development  of  the  town,  for 
the  newly  rich  have  demanded  every  con- 
ceivable luxury. 

Our  street-paving  and  street-lighting  were 
notoriously  bad  until .  after  Colonel  War- 
ing's  administration,  dating  from  January  i, 
1895,  when  there  were  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  miles  of  paved  streets  on  the 
island.  The  actual  work  on  Central  Park 
was  begun  in  1857,  and  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  were  originally  expended  in  laying 
out  its  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres. 
So  rapidly  did  the  demand  for  public  parks 
grow  that  the  cost  to  the  city^  of  the  new 
ones  acquired  in  1888  was  very  close  to  a 
billion  dollars. 


IN  THE  LITTLE  THEATER   ON    NASSAU    STREET   THE    PLAY   BEGAN   AT   6:30    P.M.,   SEATS  BEING 
SECURED  EARLY  BY  SLAVES,  WHO  SAT   UNTIL  THEIR    MASTERS  CAME. 
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A  HISTORIC  GOAT,  WHOSE 
PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  RE- 
FUSED TO  A  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER  FOR  FEAR 
LEST  ITS  OWNERS'  SOCIAL 
STANDING  BE  INJURED. 


The  elevated  railroad  was  finished  in  1878; 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  thrown  open  in 
1883,  and  with  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
electric  light,  the  subway,  and  automo- 
biles, it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  that 
within   the   memory   of  living  man  apple 


orchards  were  growing  as  far 
north  as  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thir- 
ty-Seventh Street,  where  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  now 
stands,  yet  this  was  true  up 
to  1858. 

Columbia  College,  which  had 
grown  into  a  university,  had 
gradually  moved  up-town.  and 
now  occupies  its  lofty  position 
on  University  Heights,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  here,  in  full  sight  of  the 
great  unfinished  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  it  holds  within 
its  protecting  shadow  the  small, 
old-fashioned  wooden  house  just 
across  the  street,  whose  million- 
aire owners,  of  Celtic  origin, 
keep  a  historic  goat,  whose  pho- 
tograph was  refused'  to  an  en- 
terprising Sunday  newspaper 
because  its  appearance  might  in- 
jure their  social  standing  wMth 
their  friends  on  Second  Avenue! 

To-day,  the  village  stretches  up 
into    Westchester    County,  has 
overflowed  into  New  Jersey,  and 
the  tramp  of  thousands  over  her 
bridges  and  ferries  never  ceases, 
day   or   night.     Her   wealth  is 
fabulous.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
million  dollars  are  spent  for  din- 
ners every  night.    Ten  millions 
of  dollars  are  expended  annually 
for  flowers  used  in  the  decoration 
of  churches,  for  weddings,  fune- 
rals,   and    church    festivals.  A 
stream  of  gold  that  would  ran- 
som half  the  dukedoms  of  Europe  nightly 
flows  into  the  coffers  of  the  great  gilded  ho- 
tels of  the  *'  Great  Highway,"  now  the  most 
famous  pleasure  resort  of  the  New  World. 

The  humble  litt'e  Dutch  village  is  no 
longer  a  village.  As  haughty  as  Venice, 
as  imperial  as  old  Rome,  as  opulent  as 
P>abylon,  sh'^  rises  up  betw^een  her  rivers, 
towering  to  the  skies,  and  on  her  flame- 
crowned  brow  one  reads  again  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  The  arrogant  metropolis  of  the 
Western  World." 


LIVING  WELL. 


SUCH  as  are  thy  habitueJ  thoughts,  such  also  will  be  the  character  of  thy  mind ; 
for  the  soul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts.    Dye  it  then  with  a  continuous  series  of 
such  thoughts  as  these :  for  instance,  that  where  a  man  can  live,  there  he  can 
also  live  well.   But  he  must  live  in  a  palace  ?    Well,  then,  he  can  also  live  well  in  a 
palace. — Marcus  Hureltus  Hntoninus  ( 1 2 1 — 1 80  A.D ). 
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AN  ABSENT-MINDED  SCIENTIST. 


in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  His 
country-seat  is  at  VV'ithani,  in  Kssex,  where 
he  owns  an  estate  of  nearly  nine  thousand 
acres.  By  marriage  he  is  related  to  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
the  last  Conservative  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land. 

Among  his  friends.  Lord  Rayleigh  is  al- 
most a5v  famous  for  his  absent-mindedness  as 


LORD   RAYLEIGH,   THE   GREAT   ENGLISH    PHYSICIST.      WITH  PROFESSOR 

DETECTED    IN    THE    ATMOSPHERE    THE    NEW    ELEMENT,    "  ARGON. 
IS  NEARLY  AS  ABSENT-MINDED  .AS  WAS  SIR   ISAAC  NEWTON- 
From  a  fhotograth  by  Elliott       Fry,  London. 
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'  ORD  RAYLEIGH  is  one  of  the  'great 
living  experimenters  and 
discoverers  in  physical 
science.  It  was  he  who, 
with  Professor  Ramsay,  de- 
tected in  the  atmosphere  a 
new  element,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
**  argon."  He  has  been  professor  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  also 
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for  his  scientific  discoveries.  Xot  long  ago 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend  a  very 
important  meeting  in  London.  So  important 
Avas  the  meeting  that,  to  make  sure  of  not 
losing  the  train.  Lord  Rayleigh  went  to  the 
station  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the  train 
was  due. 

Having  plenty  of  time,  he  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  platform,  and  gradually  fell 
into  some  profound  calculation.  His  mind 
became  so  absorbed  that  when  the  train  thun- 
dered into  the  station,  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Busy  with  his  problem,  he 
continued  pacing  to  and  fro.  About  half 
an  hour  later  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  be  on  his  way  to  London. 
Calling  the  station-master,  he  asked : 
"Why  is  the  eight-twenty-five  train  so 
late?  " 

"The  eight-twenty-five  left  half  an  hour 
ago,  my  lord."  returned  the  station-master. 

Lord  Rayleigh  stared  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  and  then  inquired : 

"  Why — why — where  was  I  ?  *' 


**  Walking  up  and  down  the  platform,  my 
lord,"  said  the  station-master  deferentially. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  famous  anecdote 
concerning  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Coming  into 
his  study  one  day  from  a  long  walk  in  the 
cold,  he  drew  his  easy  chair  close  to  a  wood- 
fire  which  was  just  beginning  to  crackle.  As 
he  sat  there  he  began  to  make  some  mental 
calculations  until  he  was  roused  by  a  sting- 
ing pain  in  his  shins.  The  fire  had  grown 
very  hot  and  was  scorching  his  small-clothes. 
Sir  Isaac,  ringing  a  hand-bell,  summoned  the 
maid. 

Please  remove  that  fire."  said  Sir  Isaac. 

The  maid,  who  understood  her  master's 
ways,  quietly  remarked: 

"  Would  it  not  do  just  as  well,  Sir  Isaac, 
if  you  pushed  the  chair  a  little  back  from  the 
fireplace?  " 

A  look  of  wonder  and  then  of  admiration 
for  the  maid's  ingenuity  came  into  the  face 
of  the  great  scientist. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  he  simply ;  *'  I  never 
thought  of  that." 


BE  INDUSTRIOUS. 


BY  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

INDUSTRY  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon 

I  hopes  will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  with- 
^^^^^  out  pains;  then  help,  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands; 
or,  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly  taxed. 

He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate,  and  he  that  hath 
a  calling  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor ;  but  then  the 
trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  followed,  or  neither 
the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes. 

If  we  are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve ;  for,  at  the 
working  man's  house  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter. 
Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,* for  industry  pays 
debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them. 
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HOW  WOMEN  MANAGE  MEN. 


BY   BELDEN  THOMAS. 


THE  FAIR  SEX  IS  CONVINCED  THAT  IT  POSSESSES  T^^  ^ 
SECRET  OF  GOVERNING  MASCULINE  ADMIRE^^V 
BUT  PERHAPS  IT  STILL  HAS  SOMETHING  TO  LEARIt ' 


/      I     N  HACKERAY    somewhere  re- 
/^ft^iJ^^^.   marks  on  how  fortunate  it 
ff/}®  I  ffiVS  is  for  men  that  women,  like 
I  //  beasts  of  the  field,  are 

(S^K^  unconscious   of  their  own 

power;  for  if  they  really 
knew  how  completely  men  are  at  iheir 
mercy,  the  whole  existing  order  of  things 
would  be  reversed.  In  other  words,  if 
women  knew  the  secret  of  the  management 
of  men  the  great  emotional  and  domestic 
game  would  be  absolutely  and  eternally  in 
their  own  hands. 

The  curious  feature  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that  women  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  do  already  possess  the  secret  of 
this  management.  It  is  the  one  lesson  which 
they  are  most  interested  to  learn,  and  they 
really  think  that  they  have  learned  it.  They 
are  so  convinced  of  this  that  it  is  entirely 
safe  to  inform  them  that  they  are  mistaken 
and  to  point  out  to  them  just  where  their 
error  lies ;  for  they  will  not  believe  a  word 
of  what  you  say  and  will  go  right  on  with 
all  their  old  deliciously  self-satisfied  obtuse- 
ness,  'making  the  same  mistakes  as  before, 
and  thereby  leaving  men  the  same  measure 
of  freedom  which  they  now  possess. 

There  are  two  or  three  current  theories 
of  how  men  can  most  successfully  ^e  man- 
aged, and  when  women  have  to  choose  be- 
tween these  theories  they  naturally  select  the 
one  which  most  readily  fits  in  with  their 
own  instincts  and  general  prejudices.  Partly 
from  physical  reasons,  partly  from  long 
centuries  of  training,  and  partly  from  a 
general  tradition  which  has  become  a  part 
of  her  mentality,  a  woman  is  always  in- 
clined to  be  indirect.  Her  first  impulse  in 
any  given  situation  is  to  conceal.  She  is 
almost  never  spontaneously  frank.  She  has. 
a  notion  that  it  h  safer  to  cover  up  her  real 
feelings,  her  real  opinions,  and  her  real 
motives,  at  least  until  she  has  had  time  to 
consider  how  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
going  to  affect  her  position  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

Moreover,  the  opinion  which  a  woman 
holds  of  man  is  not  exactly  complimentary — 
at  least  from  a  man's  point  of  view.  She 


is  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  rather  fickle, 
that  he  is  not  fundamentally  sincere,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  docs  not  appreciate  any- 
thing that  comes  to  him  too  easily.  Finally, 
there  is  almost  always,  somewhere  in  a 
woman's  nature,  a  strain  of  something  feline 
— a  little  touch,  or  it  may  be  more  than  a 
little  touch,  of  catlike  cruelly — a  curious 
willingness  to  intlict  suffering  upon  others, 
even  though  she  inflicts  at  the  same  time  an 
almost  equal  suffering  upon  herself. 

Xow,  given  all  these  things — a  certiin 
lack  of  frankness,  a  persistent  and  supreme 
distrust  of  man's  single-mindedness,  and 
this  little  strain  of  cruelty — and  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand  the  reason  why  most 
women  have  adopted  the  theory  which  they 
hold  with  regard  to  the  management  of  men. 

"  Piquing  "  the  Man. 

This  theory,  in  brief,  is  that  a  man,  in 
order  to  be  kept  interested  and  ardent  and 
what  some  women  call  "  up  to  the  mark," 
must  be  continually  piqued;  that  he  must 
never  be  allowed  to  feel  for  any  length  of 
time  a  sense  of  absolute  security;  that  ho 
must  always  be  made  to  fancy  that  there  is 
something  still  to  be  won;  and  that  he  is  in 
continual  danger  of  losing  even  that  which 
he  has  already  gained.  It  is  really  remark- 
able to  see  how  completely  some  women 
have  reduced  the  practise  of  this  theory  to 
an  exact  science.  Of  course,  it  all  begins 
with  the  day  when  a  man  exhibits  any  symp- 
toms of  a  special  and  particular  interest, 
and  it  continues  (provided  everything  does 
not  go  to  pieces  in  the  process)  up  to  the 
(lay  of  marriage.  Throughout  all  this  periotl 
a  woman  will  translate  her  theory  into 
practise  in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  rather 
frightful,  in  that  to  an  outsider  it  appears 
to  be  so  calculating.  It  is  the  cat  and  the 
mouse  exemplified — just  so  many  scratches, 
just  so  many  pats  of  the  paw.  permission  to 
run  just  so  far,  but  never  wholly  to  escape. 

Now,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  woman 
herself,  if  she  is  really  womanly,  would 
much  prefer  a  different  sort  of  life  with  the 
man  she  loves;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
truly  pleasing,  more  really  satisfying  to  a 
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woman's  heart  than  a  sense  of  security  and 
peace.  Yet  this  theory  forces  her  into  some- 
thing that  is  in  reahty  unnatural.  The  man 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  she  is  not  quite 
certain  of  her  own  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  she  cares  for  him.  He  must  be  made 
to  think  on  one  day  that  she  is  very  much 
in  love  with  him  and  on  the  next  day  that 
she  is  on  the  verge  of  changing  her  mind; 
that  she  has  seen  some  one  else,  perhaps, 
who  is  more  attractive;  that  she  has  little 
tits  of  coldness,  or  that,  perhaps,  by  way 
of  variety,  she  is  very  coy.  Sometimes  a 
woman  will  dehberately  deprive  herself  of 
days  and  hours  of  the  opportunity  for  per- 
fect happiness,  and  convert  them  into  days 
and  hours  of  wretchedness  in  which  she  her- 
self will  suffer  most  acutely,  in  order  that 
the  man  may  suffer  even  more,  and  may  not 
lapse  into  that  sense  of  tranquillity  and  con- 
tentment which,  as  she  has  taught  herself 
to  think,  precedes  indifference. 

Not  a  Good  Universal  Policy. 

Xow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  theory  is 
not  a  wrong  one  m  itself.  The  mistake  is 
made  in  giving  it  a  universal  application. 
With  regard  to  their  management  by  women, 
men  are  broadly  to  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes.  There  does  exist  the  type  of 
man  who  must  be  piqued  in  order  to  be 
".nanaged.  fie  stands  to  most  women  as  a 
universal  type,  but  fortunately  he  is  not. 
He  is  at  best  a  cheap  creature,  insincere, 
unstable,  and  with  a  preponderance  of  what 
is  physical  over  what  belongs  to  sentiment 
and  intellect.  To  him  love  is  a  sort  of 
stimulant,  an  emotional  cocktail,  so  to 
speak.  He  has  very  little  steadiness  and 
truth,  and  no  fine  appreciation  of  what  is 
best  in  woman,  of  the  real  nobility  and  con- 
stancy that  beautify  her  character;  and 
therefore  these  poor  tricks,  these  cheap  de- 
vices, these  studied  and  thoroughly  mean- 
ingless minaudcrics  appeal  to  him  so 
strongly,  because  he  is  himself  on  this  side 
of  his  nature  cheap  in  sentiment,  poor  in 
chivalry,  and  quite  insincere. 

A  woman  perhaps  can  win  him  and  she 
perhaps  can  manage  him  for  a  time  by  the 
method  that  I  hnvc  described;  but  if  so,  he 
is  in  reality  not  worth  the  winning  and  most 
decidedly  not  worth  the  keeping.  The 
danger  of  this  kind  of  "  management  "  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  kept  up.  A 
man  may  be  piqued  and  excited  and  tan- 
talized for  quite  a  while  by  tricks  like 
these,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are  bound  to 
]ose  their  efficacy.  It  is  like  feeding  him 
on  highly  peppered  food  which  finally  must 
leave  his  palate  dull  and  jaded. 

.\nd  then  the  woman,  having  taught  her- 
self to  depend  for  her  influence  upon  these 


artificial  allurements  rather  than  upon  the 
power  that  comes  from  something  deeper 
and  more  enduring,  will  find  herself  quite 
bankrupt  of  attractiveness,  so  that  she  will 
have  nothing  left  with  which  she  can  appeal 
to  him.  This  means  that  indifference  will 
come  with  marriage,  and  after  indifference 
a  ghastly  sort  of  wretchedness  and  finally  a 
mutual  aversion. 

Men  Who  like  Frankness. 

She  will  be  fortunate  if  he  does  not  treat 
her  with  a  more  or  less  refined  brutality 
and  pay  her  back  to  the  very  'full  for  all 
her  cruelty  to  him — the  old  case  once  more 
of  Charity  Pecksniff  and  Jonas  Chuzzlczcit. 
Consequently,  while  one  cannot  say  that  the 
theory  is  ineffectual  if  a  woman  has  noth- 
ing more  in  mind  than  a  desire  to  "  catch 
a  man,"  it  is  altogether  false  and  futile  if 
she  looks  forward,  as  a  woman  is  supposed 
to  do,  to  a  life  of  happiness  that  is  to  follow 
after  marriage. 

The  other  type  of  man — one  that  is -per- 
haps not  common,  though  very  much  more 
common  than  many  women  seem  to  think 
— is  the*  type  of  man  who  is  frank  and  true 
himself,  and  who  is  most  attracted  and 
most  unalterably  retained  by  frankness  and 
by  truth  in  others.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
a  woman  to  carry  out  her  theory  in  the 
early  stages  of  an  acquaintance  in  order  to 
test  a  man's  intentions,  to  find  out  what  he 
really  means;  but  after  she  has  found  it  out, 
if  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  worth  the 
winning,  and  if  she  really  cares  for  him, 
it  is  infinitely  wiser,  if  she  only  knew  it,  to 
be  as  frank  and  quite  as  imreserved  as  he  is. 

This  is  the  .sort  of  thing  that  a  manly 
man  will  appreciate.  It  is  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  he  ever  can  receive,  for  it  tells 
him  that  he  is  loved  so  deeply  and  so  truly 
that  for  his  sake  a  woman  will  rise  above 
all  the  petty  conventions  and  reserves  and 
insincerities  and  tricks  that  are  traditional 
to  her  sex.  and  give  herself  to  him  with  a 
splendid  self-abandonment  which  enshrines 
him  as  the  first  and  only  serious  object  of 
her  life. 

A  man  who  is  worth  the  having  will  feel 
this  in  his  very  soul.  It  will  thrill  him  as 
no  practised  coquetries  can  ever  thrill  hini» 
for  it  will  assure  him  that  it  has  been  his 
supreme  good  fortune  to  meet  and  love  a 
woman  rather  than  a  flimsy  flirt ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  will  bind  the  two  together 
so  closely  and  so  irrevocably  that  there  will 
be  UQ  need  of  "  management " ;  for  their 
hopes  and  their  wishes  will  be  the  i^amc, 
their  trust  will  be  unchangeable,  they  will 
have  no  interests  apart  from  one  another, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  love  will  beautify 
eternally  their  blended  lives. 
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THIS  WORLD  WOULD  BE  SO  QUICKLY  JAMMED  WITH 
LIVING  THINGS  THAT  THEY  WOULD  SPILL  INTO 
SRACE  AND  HUNT  NEW  HOMES  IN  OTHER  PLANETS. 


HEN  in  that  benignant  frame  of  mind  which  is  superin- 
duced by  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  good  dinner,  it 
does  seem  such  a  pity  to  open  the  proceedings  by 
destroying  the  h'ves  of  half  a  dozen  innocent  oysters. 
If  the  particular  half  dozen  under  consideration  alone 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  the  tragedy  would  not  seem  so 
dark,  perhaps.   What  are  a  mere  half  dozen  ? 

But  consider  the  popularity  of  the  oyster;  think  how  many  thousand 
tables  there  are  in  Nev*  York  which  for  a  few  fleeting  moments  are 
graced  by  the  plump,  juicy  forms  of  the  victims  reposing  in  state  upon 
their  beds  of  cracked  ice  surrounded  by  quartered  lemons,  horse-radish 
pots,  and  other  things  so  suggestive  of  extreme  unction.  Multiply  these 
thousands  of  tables  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  season,  and  add  to  the 
product  propKDrtionate  sums  for  all  the  other  cities  in  the  land  and  a 
liberal  allowance  for  the  innumerable  towns  and  villages  in  the  remote 
interior  where  oyster  stew  is  a  fashionable  lu.xury.  Why,  the  grand 
total  is  simply  appaUing. 

To  tell  the  honest  truth,  it  seems  a  miracle  that 
this  most  toothsome  of  mollusks  should  ever  have  been 
able  to  survive  this  excess  of  fatal  esteem.  If  it  is  to 
continue  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor  xit  the  top  of  the 
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bill  of  fare,  the  time  must  surely  be  near  at 
hand  when  the  oyster  will  become  as  extinct 
as  the  pterodactyl  or  the  plesiosaurus. 

At  least,  so  it  would  seem.  Vet,  it  must 
be  said  that  any  one  who  entertains  any 
such  views  betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  oys- 
ter more  alimentary  than  zoological. 

Inquisitive    persons,    who    had  nothing 


thousand  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  small 
family  indeed.  An  extremely  fat  and 
vigorous  oyster  has  been  known  to  produce 
as  many  as  sixty  million  eggs,  while  sixteen 
millions  is  a  fair  average. 

Xow  set  aside  for  a  moment  all  considera- 
tions of  food-supply  and  other  conditions, 
and  assume  that  every  oyster-egg  will,  in 


— \ 


THERE  WOULD  BE    NO   ONE  LEFT 
TO  FIGURE  OUT  WHAT  WOULD 
HAPrSN  ATTBR  THAT; 


better  to  do,  have  pried  into  the  private 
home  life  of  the  oyster  until  its  family  his- 
tory is  as  well  known  as  that  of  a  candidate 
for  Congress.  And  all  that  they  have  found 
out  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  oyster. 

The  most  conspicuous  trait  which  has 
been  revealed  in  the  character  of  this  model 
mollusk  is  its  abhorrence  of  race  suicide. 
No  oyster  family  may  be  considered  worthy 
to  repose  in  the  most  select  beds  of  Ostrean 
society  which  docs  not  number  at  least  half 
a  million  offspring.     In  fact,  five  hundred 


the  fulness  of  time,  develop  into  a  mature 
oyster  of  normal  size,  which,  in  turn,  will 
produce  its  average  family  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions, live  out  the  average  life  of  the  oyster, 
and  then  be  gathered  to  its  fathers,  leaving 
its  shell  behind  as  its  only  monument.  Sup- 
pose there  was  but  a  single  pair  of  oysters 
at  the  beginning,  how  many  would  there  be 
in  the  fifth  generation? 

It  is  a  very  simple  little  simi  in  geomet- 
rical progression,  so  you  need  take  no  man's 
word  for  the  figures.    Take  your  time  and 
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a  lead  pencil,  and  figure  it  out,  only  be  sure 
to  provide  something  of  greater  area  than 
may  be  found  on  the  back  of  a  menu-card 
to  cipher  on,  and  don't  forget  that  only  one- 
half  of  each  generation  is  supposed  to.  be 
females. 

If  you  get  the  correct  answer,  it  will  be 
just  exactly  66,000,000,000,000,000.000,000,- 
000,000,000,000. 

Professor  Marshall,  of  Victoria  University. 
Manchester,  England,  once  figured  out  how 
large  a  bulk  that  number  of  adult  oyster- 
shell  would  make.  If  he  assumed  the  proper 
average  size  for  each  shell,  and  didn't  make 
any  mistakes  in  his  figures,  those  shells 
would  make  a  pile  eight  times  as  large  as 
the  earth. 

The  next  course  in  a  well-ordered  dinner 
is  fish.  A  conservative  average  for  many 
of  the  well-known  varieties  of  fish  would 
be  a  million  eggs.  And  fish  are  notoriously 
long  lived.  Pike  and  carp  are  known  to 
have  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Now,  suppose  all  the  fish  brought  into  the 
wdrld  should  live  out  the  full  term  of  fish 
life  and  each  should  rear  the  average  fish 
family.  By  working  another  simple  little 
sum  in  geometrical  progression,  you  will 
find  that,  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  the 
oceans  would  become  a  solid  mass  of  fish, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  other  forms  of 
life,  and  even  of  the  water  itself. 

Such  results  are  too  stupendous  for  the 
mind  to  grasp.  Suppose  we  take  something 
smaller  to  figure  on  in  the  efFcJrt  to  ascertain 
what  would  happen  if  ever>'thing  born  should 
live.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  life — say,  one  of  the  infusoria,  a  creature 
too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

One  of  the  infusoria — stylonichia  pustu- 
lata,  for  instance — has  been  ascertained,  with 
favorable  nutrition,  to  undergo,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  degrees,  self-division  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  But  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  eighty  degrees  and  the  self- 
division  is  repeated  f^ve  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  other  words,  under  favorable 
conditions,  a  single  stylonichia,  at  the  end 
of  seven  and  a  half  days,  would  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  billion  progeny, 
weighing  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

In  the  lower  orders,  the  increase  is  es- 
pecially rapid.  One  species  of  fly  will  pro- 
duce twenty  thousand  larvae,*  which  attain 
full  size  in  five  days.  Each  larva  remains 
in  a  pupal  state  for  five  days,  so  that  each 
parent  fly  will  increase  ten  thousandfold 
in  two  weeks  at  most.  In  three  months 
there  zcould  be  one  hundred  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  descendants  from  each 
fly  at  the  beginning  of  summer! 

Thousands  of  other  species,  if  unchecked, 
would  multiply  as  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole 


IN  LESS  THAN  A  THOUSAND  YEARS  THERE  WOULD 
LITERALLY    NOT    BE    STANDING-ROOM  ON 
THE   EARTH   FOR   ITS  PEOPLE. 

atmosphere  in  a  single  season  would  become 
choked  with  insects,  and  all  animal  food  and 
all  animal  life  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
Bees  arc  still  more  prolific.  .A.  queen  bee, 
in  her  brief  life  of  one  or  two  years,  will 
lay  a  million  eggs.  Some  have  been  known 
to  live  fifteen  years,  and  to  continue  laying 
eggs  at  the  normal  rate  throughout  life. 

Going  to  the  other  extreme,  the  elephant, 
which  nicreases  more  slowly  than  any  other 
living  creature,  would  soon  overcrowd  the 
earth  if  every  elephant  lived  the  average 
term  for  its  kind  and  reared  the  average 
number  of  young.  Elephants  live,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  a  hundred  years.  Ta- 
king the  minimum  rate  of  increase  and  assu- 
ming that  each  pair  would  only  bring  fortii 
six  young  in  the  interval  from  thirty  to 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  that  all  would  live 
to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  Danvin  has 
estimated  that,  after  a  period  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  there  would  be  nearly 
nineteen  million  descendants  from  a  single 
pair. 

Or.  take  the  lion,  which  marries  young 
and  is  partial  to  large  families.  On  an 
average,  the  lion  lives  to  be  thirty-five  years 
old.    Tragic  experience  in  the  wilds  of  Af- 
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rica  has  taught  that,  once  a  lion  gets  a  taste 
of  human  blood,  he  will  eat  nothing  but 
human  flesh,  and  that  he  requires  a  man  a 
day  to  satisfy  his  enormous  appetite.  And 
you  may  be  sure  he  will  get  that  man  a  day 
so  long  as  there  are  any  men  in  the  country, 
for  his  strength  and  stealthy  cunning  might 
well  be  more  than  a  match  for  man's 
vaunted  superior  intellect.  Wouldn't  it  be 
a  fearful  world  if  all  the  lions  born  into  it 
should  live?  Why,  in  half  a  century,  there 
would  be  no  one  left  to  figure  out  what 
would  happen  after  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  pretty 
rough  on  the  lions,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
creatures,  if  all  the  offspring  of  man  should 
survive.  Man  increases  more  slowly  than 
any  of  the  other  vertebrates,  except  the  ele- 
phant. Vet  populations  have  often  doubled 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
population  has  doubled  in  half  that  time, 
leaving  immigration  out  of  the  question,  in 
more  countries  than  one.  But  taking  the 
slowest  rate,  twenty-five  years,  as  the  term 
in  which  the  population  of  the  whole  world 
would  double,  and  omitting  any  'considera- 
tions of  food  supply  and  other  conditions, 
beginning  with  the  normal  world's  popula- 
tion of  a  thousand  millions,  in  less  tfian  a 
thousand  ycurs  there  leould  literally  not  be 
stcndin^i-room  on  the  earth  for  its  f^eople. 
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FIGURING  OUT   HOW  LARCiE  A   BULK  THOSE 
SHELLS  WOULD  MAKE 


All  living  organisms,  both  plant  and 
animal,  would  increase  in  geometrical 
progression  if  there  were  nothing  to  hinder 
them.  Malthus,  whose  writings  probably 
(lave  stirred  up  more  heated  discussion  than 
those  of  any  other  man  who  has  considered 
the  subject,  says  that  the  germs  of  existence 
contained  in  this  earth,  if  they  could  fully 
develop  themselves,  would  fill  millions  of 
words  in  a  few  thousands  of  years. 

Fortunately,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  permitted  to  happen.  In  spite  of  the  ir- 
repressible productiveness  of  nature,  the 
population  of  the  earth,  in  all  the  various 
forms  of  existence,  increases  slowly.  Some- 
times conditions  get  ever  so  slightly  out  of 
balance  in  a  limited  locality,  and  the  result 
is  a  sudden  and  almost  inconceivable  in- 
crease in  some  species  of  plant  or  animal. 
But  soon  the  balance  is  restored,  for  each 
abnormal  condition  carries  its  own  cor- 
rective. 

l^p  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  deer  would 
soon  become  so  numerous  that  they  would 
overrun  the  whole  country  if  they  were  not 
eaten  up  by  the  big  gray  wolves.  When 
the  deer  begin  to  groiv  abundant  the  zcohres, 
having  plenty  df  food,  raise  large  families 
iMeh  prey  on  the  deer  until  the  herds  are 
deei mated.  Food  becoming  too  scarce  to 
support  life,  part  of  the  wolves  starve  to 
death,  thus  relieving  the  deer  herd  to  some 
extent  of  persecution,  so  that  they  have 
opportunity  to  recuperate.  So  it  goes  on 
throughout*  the  centuries,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  now  in  the  Canadian  woods 
about  the  same  average  number  of  deer  and 
wolves  that  there  have  always  been. 

The  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  act  as 
checks  on  each  other  and  preserve  Nature's 
I)a]anrc-  in  a  most  involved  way.  Darwin, 
for   instance,   has   shown   that   sueeess  in 
grotving  red  elorer  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cats  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  clover. 
It  must  Ik-  confessed  that  the  connection 
between  an  abundance  of  cats  and  a  good 
crop  of  red  clover  does  not  appear  to  the 
lay  mind  at  lirst  glance,  but  after  Darwin 
gets  through  elucidating  it  the 
scheme   is  as   pellucid  as  a 
mountain  lake.     Here  it  is : 
Red  clover,  to  produce  seed, 
must  be   fertilized   with  the 
assistance  of  an  insect.  Xovv. 
the  only  insect  heavy  enough 
to  bend  down  the  stiff  petals 
of  the  red  clover  to  get  at 
the  nectar  and  so  carry  away 
pollen  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som, is  the  bumblebee.  Hence 
to  grow  red  clover  there  must 
be     plenty     of  bumblebees 
around.    Unfortunately  ticld- 
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m  ce  are  inordinately  fond  of  the  honey  and 
Lirva;  of  bumblebees.  The  mice  foll<»\v  up 
the  bees  and  destroy  ne>ts  in  great  numbers. 
Hence,  if  mice  are  abundant,  bumblebees  be- 
come scarce  and  the  red-clover  crop  nmst  fail. 

But  here  is  where  Nature  restores  the 
balance.  Cats  are  especially  fond  of  the 
field  variety  of  mice.  So  it  follows  that  if 
cats  are  numerous  and  hungry,  field-mice 
will  become  scarce,  and  the  bumblebees  will 
have  a  chance  to  do  their  beneficent  work, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  a  fine  crop  of  red 
clover. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cats,  the  clover, 
the  mice,  and  the  bumblebees  hold  each 
other  in  check  and  save  the  world  from  the 
disasters  which  would  ensue  if  all  the  clo- 
ver-seed should  grow,  or  all  the  bumble- 
bees should  live,  or  all  the  mice  should 
survive  for  the  average  mouse  life  of  six 
years,  and  rear  the  average  mouse  family 
of  seven  to  nine  children  every  little  while. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  such 
possibilities,  which  could  only  become 
realities  if  the  world  were  organized  dif- 
ferently than  it  is,  it  will  be  found  that 
comprehension  is  staggered  in  the  attempt 
to  grasp  actual  facts  regarding  the  won- 
derful fecundity  of  animal  life  as  it  has 
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existed*  many  times  under  conditions  that 
were  only  a  little  more  favorable  than  usual. 
These  temporarily  abnormal  conditions 
show  only  too  clearly  what  would  happen 
if  Nature  had  not  taken  heroic  measures  to 
prevent  all  that  is  born  from  living. 

Take  the  case  of  the  passenger-pigeon, 
now  almost,  if  not  altogether,  extinct  in 
North  America.  In  the  great  expanse  of 
hardwood  timber  between  the  Alleghanies 
and  the  Mississippi  in  early  days  were  hun- 
dreds of  what  the  pioneers  called  "  pigeon- 
roosts."  These  '*  roosts  "  were  in  reality 
breeding-places  occupied  annually  by  this 
migratory  bird  only  while  it  raised  its 
brood,  which  usually  took  from  about  the 
tenth  of  April  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  May. 

Coimtless  stories  of  these  "  roosts "  and 
the  incredible  number  of  pigeons  that 
haunted  them  have  been  handed  down  in 
families  whose  forefathers  settled  the  great 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Illinois.  But,  lest  those  traditions  be  re- 
garded as  mere  irresponsible  legends,  take 
one  story  which  is  vouched  for  on  the  word 
of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  great  American 
naturalist. 

This  r(K)st  was  near  Shelby  ville,  Ken- 
tucky.   It  was  in  a  heavily  timbered  tract 
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THE  RABblTS  QUICKLY  BK- 
CAM8  SO  NUMBROUS  KM 
AUSTRALIA  AS  TO  DB8TROY 
ALL  TBB  VBaBTATIOK  ON 
MANY  SHBSr-RUNS. 


forty  miles  long  and  eight  or  ten  miles  wide. 
Every  tree  in  this  area  had  as  many  pigeon- 
nests  as  its  branches  could  accommodate, 
more  than  two  hundred  nests  being  counted 
on  some  trees.  As  soon  as  the  young  squabs 
were  grown,  but  before  they  could  fly, 
parties  of  settlers  would  assemble  near  the 
roost  to  get  supplies  of  the  birds  to  eat. 
The  noise  of  the  fluttering  wings  of  the 
parent  birds  was  so  great  that  it  frightened 
the  horses  of  these  campers  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  converse  in  the  vicinity  without 
shouting  in  the  ear  of  the  person  addressed. 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  through  the  roost 
on  account  of  the  falling  limbs  broken  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  growing  squabs. 

The  squabs  were  secured  by  chopping 
down  trees.  Often,  more  than  two  hundred 
were  secured  from  a  single  tree.  Overhead, 
hawks,  eagles,  and  buzzards  sailed  about, 
helping  themselves  from  the  nests  at  will. 

The  old  birds  would  start  at  sunrise  for 
the  Indiana  forests  some  sixty  miles  distant 
to  feed  upon  the  rich  mast.  Wilson  under- 
took to  watch  their  return  on  one  occasion. 


At  1.30  P.M.  he  saw  a  continuous 
cloud  of  pigeons  several  strata 
deep  and  spreading  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  flying  home- 
ward. He  sat  down  and  took 
out  his  watch  and  waited  for 
the  procession  to  pass.  At  four 
o'clock,  while  the  pigeons  were 
still  flying  in  an  unbroken  mass, 
he  gave  up  the  vigil  and  started 
home.  At  six  o'clock  he  could 
still  see  detached  flocks  flying 
over.  By  inquiry  he  learned 
that  the  returning  flock  flew 
in  a  stream  eight  miles  wide. 
He  calculated  that  there  must 
have  been  at  least  tzvo  billion 
pigeons  in  that  one  colony. 

There  are  many  more  in- 
stances,  of  unimpcAchable 
authenticity,  illustrating  how 
wonderfully  various  orders  of 
creatures  will  increase  under 
conditions  very  far  from  ideal, 
but  still  better  than  ordinar>'. 
Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with 
descriptions  of  the  great  herds 
of  buffalo  which  roamed  the 
plains  in  early  days.  These 
herds  are  represented  to  have 
covered  several  square  miles, 
and  to  have  made  the  earth 
tremble  as  they  marched.  So 
far  from  exaggerating  their 
numbers,  no  words  could  ever 
do  justice  to  actual  facts.  Yet 
their  calves  were  destroyed  by 
"  ^     the  thousands  by  the  wolves. 

Indians  slaughtered  other  thousands  of 
grown  animals,  and  still  ether  thousands 
were  carried  off  by  other  accidents  or  dis- 
ease. 

Up  to  1875,  the  sand-bars  in  the  Missouri 
River  in  Dakota  and  Nebraska  used  to  be 
literally  covered  in  spring  and  fall  with 
wild  geese,  brants,  and  ducks.  Their 
squawking  made  a  continuous  roar  which 
would  be  heard  for  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  river,  and  when  a  portion  of  the  flock 
was  disturbed,  the  flapping  of  the  millions 
of  wings  made  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Any  one  who  chanced  to  be  in  Nebraska 
or  Kansas  during  one  of  those  terrible 
grasshopper  raids,  some  three  decades  ago, 
must  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  how  in- 
sects may  increase  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. For  three  days  the  flights  con- 
tinued in  such  inconceivable  myriads  as  to 
obscure  the  sun.  When  they  alighted  to 
feed,  every  green  thing  in  the  fields,  in  an 
area  some  hundreds  of  miles  square,  dis- 
appeared in  a  few  hours,  as  if  under  the 
withering  breath  of  a  great  conflagration. 
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Even  the  large  domestic  animals,  which 
increase  comparatively  slowly,  and  which 
are  not  so  hardy  as  the  buffalo  and  other 
wild  animals,  multiply  enormously  under 
relatively  favorable  conditions.  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage  left  a  few  black  cattle 
at  St.  Domingo.  Twenty-seven  years  later, 
herds  of  four  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
were  numerous  on  the  island.  Cattle  were 
taken  from  here  to  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  in  1587  the  Spaniards  ex- 
ported sixty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  hides  from  Mexico,  and  thirty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  from 
St.  Domingo.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
twelve  million  cattle  on  the  Argentine  pam- 
pas alone  descended  from  the  cattle  brought 
originally  to  the  western  hemisphere  by 
Columbus. 

Hogs  turned  loose  by  Columbus  in  St. 
Domingo  in  1493  were  also  carried  to  the 
mainland  and   spread  and  increased  until 


they  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  on 
both  continents.  Hogs  turned  loose  in 
New  Zealand  increased  so  rapidly  that  they 
became  a  serious  nuisance.  In"  a  single 
province,  twenty-five  thousand  were  killed 
in  one  year. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  few 
animals  introduced  into  a  new  country  de- 
veloping into  a  national  pest  in  a  few  years, 
is  the  case  of  the  rabbits  taken  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  English  settlers.  The 
rabbits  quickly  became  so  numerous  in 
Australia  as  to  destroy  all  the  vegetation 
on  many  sheep-runs  and  thus  forced  their 
abandonment.  In  one  year,  seven  million 
rabbit  skins  were  exported  from  New  Zea- 
land. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  perpet- 
ual massacre  which  is  forever  going  on, 
not  merely  with  the  knowledge  of  Mother 
Nature  but  with  her  active  cooperation,  is 
the  greatest  of  all  her  mercies  to  the  sur- 
vivors. 


THE   HONOR   OF  LABOR. 

BY    THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

CWO  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First  the  toil-worn  craftsman,  that  with 
earth-made  implement,  laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and  makes  her 
man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hand,  hard  and  coarse;  wherein  notwith- 
standing lies  a  cunning  virtue,  inde feasibly  royal,  as  of  this  planet.  Venerable, 
too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled,  with  his  rude  intelligence; 
for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  living  man-like.  Oh,  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy 
rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee! 

Hardly  entreated  brother!  For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy 
straight  limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed;  thou  wert  our  conscript  on  whom  the  lot 
fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  God-created 
form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded;  encrusted  must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adhe- 
sions and  defacements*  of  labor;  and  thy  body,  Hke  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know 
freedom.  Yet,  toil  on,  toil  on;  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;  thou 
toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable  daily  bread. 

A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly,  him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the 
spiritually  indispensable — not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life  Is  not  he,  too, 
in  his  duly;  endeavoring  toward  inward  harmony;  revealing  this,  by  act  or  by 
word,  through  all  his  outward  endeavors,  be  they  high  or  low?  Highest  of  all 
when  his  outward  and  his  inward  endeavors  are  one;  when  we  can  name  him 
artist;  not  earthly  craftsman  only,  but  inspired  thinker,  who  with  heaven-made 
implement  conquers  heaven  for  us!  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  have 
food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return  that  he  may  have 
light,  guidance,  freedom,  immortality?  These,  too,  in  all  their  degrees,  I  honor; 
all  else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which  let  the  wind  blow  whithej  it  listeth. 
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TWO    INTERNATIONAL  MARRIAGES- 
MISS  GLADYS  VANDERBILT  TO  COUNT 
SZECHENYI,   AND  MISS  SHONTS 
TO  THE  DUC  DE  CHAULNES. 
IS  IT  GOLD  OR  ROMANCE  ? 


W'O  of  the  latest  international 
marriages     are  providing 
food    for    an  unusual 
amount   of   gossip   in  the 
drawing  -  rooms     and  the 
clubs,  and  even  the  man  in 
the  street  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  im- 
pertinence if  he  manifests  an  interest  in 
these  nuptials.    Why  did  not  George  Mere- 
dith wait  until  now  to  write  his  **  Amazing 
Marriage "  ?      The    engagement    of  Miss 
Gladys   Vanderbilt,   daughter   of   the  late 
Cornelius   Vanderbilt,   and   heiress   in  her 
own  name  to  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars, 
to  the  Count   Laszlo  Szechenyi,  of  Hun- 
gary, and  that  of  Miss  Theodora  Shouts, 
daughter  of  Theodore  P.  Shouts,  of  New 
Vork    and    Washington,    to    the    Due  de 
Chaulnes,   were   announced   within   a  few 
weeks  of  each  other.    Society's  breath  was 
literally  taken  away,  and,  whatever  its  se- 
cret thoughts  may  have  been,  a  consider- 
able part  of  it  was  open  in  its  expressions 
of  disapproval.    Those  most  intimately  con- 
cerned, however,  seem  to  be  entirely  satis- 
fied   with    the    arrangements    they  have 
made.    The  recent  disastrous  separations  of 
two  of   the  most  prominent  international 
couples  have  not  in  the  least  affected  these 
two  American  girls  who  are  about  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  so  many  of  our  greatest 
heiresses. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  marriages 
which  resulted  in  large  American  fortunes 
being  transferred  to  England,  to  Italy,  or  to 
France ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  an 
Anthony  Hope  hero  from  the  land  of  the. 
Magyars  has  captured  a  matrimonial  prize 
sought  in  vain  by  many  American  men  of 
equal  family  and  fortune.  Count  Szechenyi 
von  Sarvar  und  b'elso-Videk  belongs  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  Austria- Hungary, 
and  no  nobleman  of  more  ancient  lineage 
has  ever  claimed  an  American  bride.  The 
Duke  of  MaVlborough.  who  married  ^^iss 
Gladys  Vanderbilt 's  cou!»in,  is  exceedingly 
"  new  "  when  compared  with  Ccnmt  Laszlo. 

The  Szechenyi  name  goes  back  for  more 


MISS  GLADVS  V.\NDERBILT,  THE  SLENDER.  DARK- 
EYBD  GIRL— so  WELL   KNOWN  TO  NEW  VORK 
AND  NEWPORT -WHO  IS  TO  BECOME  THE 
BRIDE  OF  COUNT  LASZLO  SZECHENYL 

than  a  thrusand  years.  There  is  a  back- 
ground of  mystery  and  adventure  in  the 
history  of  the  Magyar  house  whose  younger 
son  has  won  the  daughter  of  so  typical  an 
American  as  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
grandson  of  the  sturdy  old  commodore 
who  founded  the  family's  great  fortune. 
The  Magyars,  when  they  first  appeared  in 
history,  were  a  wild  and  militant  tribe  of 
.Asiatic  origin,  descendants  of  the  Scythians 
who  overran  Hungary  in  the  ninth  century. 
Among  them  were  brigands  bold,  who  cap- 
tured rich  prizes.  Init  none  so  rich  as  the 
future  countess,  the  slender,  dark-eyed,  girl- 
ish maiden  so  well  known  to  New  York  and 
Newport.  Perhaps  it  was  this  flavor  of 
romance  that  captured  her  fancy. 

Szechenyi  Looks  Like  a  High-Bred 
German. 

The  count  is  neither  dark  nor  light,  and, 
despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  he  certainly 
bears  no  suggestion  of  his  dark-hued  an- 
cestors. He  looks  like  a  high-bred  German 
gentleman.  When  he  first  visited  New 
Vork  his  close  resemblance  to  Mr.  Clarence 
^fackay  was  generally  noted.  He  does  not 
possess  the  alert  manner  and  interested  ex- 
pression of  the  .American  man  of  affairs: 
indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  his  usual  air  is 
one  of  aristocratic  ennui. 

The  older  nun  of  his  family  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Austrian  gov- 
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ernmcnt.     All    the    sons,  by 
right   of   birth,  are  <^^tx^Nr- 
lains    in    the    imperial  .4E9lllt(^ 
and   the   eldest  also  M 
seat   in   the  upper  liRiadl  of 
ilie  Flungarian  parliameilt  A 
j^rand-uncle.     Count  Stephen 
Szechenyi,    was    called  "^tbe 
greatest  Hungarian 
<^  f    his  brilliant 
services    to  the 
cause     of  Magyar 
liberty    during  the 
Ko^suth  period. 

It  is  understood 
that  the  ancestral 
estates  of  the  Sze- 
chenyis  are  in  a 
pretty  badly  dilap- 
idated condition. 
Oermezo  Castle, 
their  chief  coun- 
try-seat, which  is 
described  as  being 
situated  in  '*  a  large 
English  park."  is 
more  than  t  w  <  > 
hundred  years  olc! 
and  will  need  to 
have  a  large  for- 
tune expended  on 
it  before  it  can  be 
made  really  habita- 
ble, according  to 
American  ideas.  It 
is  there,  probably, 
that  the  future 
countess  will  spend 
her  summers.  She 
will  find  few  social 
distractions,  for 
the  place  lies  far 
from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  will  af- 
ford nothing  to 
remind  her  of  the 
conventional  life 
of  Newport. 

In     the  winter, 
no  doubt,  she  will 
g  (J     to  Vienna, 
where     a  magnif- 
icent establishment 
can    be  maintained 
on  her  income.  As 
the  Viennese  so- 
ciety   is  prover- 
bially the  gayest 
in  the  world,  the 
American  bride, 
who  is  a  girl  of 
very  quiet  tastes 


COUNT  LASZLO  SZECHENYI.     HE  IS  A  SON  OF 
THOUSAND-VEAR-OLD  MAGYAR  FAMILY 
OF  HUNGARY. 


and    fond    of    the  simple 
things    of    life,    may  have 
difficulty  in  discovering  con- 
genial   spirits    among  her 
future     companions.  /\n- 
other  feature  <^f  ihe  match 
which  has  caused  conmient 
is  Miss  Vanderbilt's  change 
of    faith.    The  Vandcrbilts 
have    always  been 
stanch  Episcopa- 
lians,  1)iit   if  there 
are  any  children  of 
this  marriage,  they 
will     perforce  be 
brought  up  in  the 
church   of  their 
father. 

The  betrothal 
of    the    Due  de 
C  ii  a  u  I  n  e  s  and 
Miss  Theodora 
Slionts  also  pos- 
sesses     a  tine 
tlavor      of  ro- 
mance, though 
it  is  distinctly  a 
present-day  ro- 
mance. Several 
times   tiiis  alliance 
has  ])een  announced, 
both  in  France  and 
in   this  country, 
<:nly    to    be  eni- 
^jMjl^titically  denied  by 
^  -^Ir.  Shonts— a  tvp- 

,  UV*^self-made 

ii<*{r  welcome  a  titled 
r^M-eigner  as  a  son- 
in-law.   As  in  melo- 
drama,  ho   in  real 
life — persistency  on 
the  suitor's  part 
w<:n   the   day,  and 
uring  the  week  of 
the     Xew  York 
Iiorse-show  Mr. 
Shonts  gave  his 
consent  to  the  mar- 
riage.   He  declared, 
lowover,     that  he 
would    furnish  his 
daughter    with  no 
dot  whatever.  Slie 
- h  o  u 1 d   h  a  v  e  the 
finest  wedding 
possible,  with  an 
extensive  and  ox- 
pensive  trous- 
s  can,    and    a  n 
allowance  would 
be    settled  upon 
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herself,  but  there  would  be  no  dowry.  Not 
one  cent  for  tribute  would  this  American 
father  yield  to  the  French  pretender ! 

All  the  world  now  knows  the  story  of  the 
young  duke's  courtship,  for  it  was  carried 
on  in  the  open.    Two  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 


L 


Shonts  and  Miss  Theodora  were  in  Paris, 
he  was  presented  to  them,  and,  according 
to  history,  instantly  fell  in  love  with  the 
blond  American  girl.  Tlien  the  trouble  be- 
gan. The  duke's  aunt,  the  Duchesse  de 
Luynes,  stepped  into  the  arena,  and,  after 
the  French  fashion,  tried  to  *'  arrange "  a 
marriage  between  her  nephew  and  the  un- 
titled but  supposedly  well-dowered  young 
woman  from  the  wilds  of  America.  Not 
unnaturally.  Miss  Shonts  refused  to  be  "ar- 


ranged." She  preferred  to  be  courted  in  the 
good  old  American  way;  and  finally  her 
father  had  to  tell  madamc  la  duchesse  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  the  marriage. 

When  the  duchess  understood  that  Mr. 
Shonts  did  not  intend  to  settle  a  fortune  on 


his  prospective  son-in-law,  she  quickly  with- 
drew from  the  affair.  A  bride  with  no  title 
and  no  dot  was  unheard  of  in  her  patrician 
world.  The  young  duke,  however,  there- 
upon took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and 
showed  himself  an  apt  pupil  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  of  courtship.  He  found  enemies 
in  his  own  household,  for  madamc  la  duch- 
esse, who  was  born  a  Rochefoucauld,  now 
fought  against  the  alliance.  Fortunately,  he 
had  a  powerful   friend   in  his  sister,  the 
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Duchesse  d'Uzes,  who  shares  with  her 
mother-in-law  the  distinction  of  being  the 
leader  of  Parisian  society.  She  interceded 
with  the  irate  aunt,  and  made  friends  with 
the  girl  who  had  captured  her  brother's 
heart. 

And  thus  the  course  of  true  love  is  run- 


ning smoothly  for  the  American  girl  and 
her  French  lover.  When  the  duchess  to  be 
goes  to  France  she  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
younger  Parisiah  set,  for  it  is  this  circle 
over  which  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes  rules. 

Like  Count  Szechenyi,  the  Due  de 
Chaulnes  is  land-poor.  His  ancestral  es- 
tate, at  Sable,  in  the  department  of  La 
Sarthe,  is  heavily  mortgaged,  and  on  the 
ver>'  ^^^y  when  his  engagement  was  an- 
nounced  in  New  York  it  was  advertised 


for  sale  in  Paris.  The  chateau  of  Sable  is 
an  interesting  example  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  architecture.  American  gold 
will  undoubtedly  redeem  it  and  ensure  it  to 
the  children  of  tlie  future  duchess,  as  it 
may  safely  be  conjectured  that  her  motiier, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Drake,  of 


Iowa,  and  an  heiress,  will  supply  the  dowry 
refused  by  Mr.  Shonts. 

The  French  duke's  full  name  is  even 
longer  than  that  of  the  Magyar  count,  for 
he  was  christened  Emmanuel  Theodore 
Bernard  Marie  d'Albert  de  Luynes  d'Ailly. 
He  is  known  to  the  registers  of  European 
nobility  as  the  ninth  Due  de  Chaulnes  et  de 
Picquigny.  His  family  is  said  to  be  of 
Italian  origin,  tracing  its  lineage  back  to 
a  judge  at  Arezzo  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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BY 

ELIZABETH  YORK  MILLER 


IF  YOU  WOULD  BE  BEAUTIFUL, 
MAKE  YOUR  HEART  AND  MIND 
BEAUTIFUL*  FOR  THE  BODY  IS 
ONLY  THE  OUTWARD  EXPRES- 
SION OF  INNER  QUALITIES. 


'VE  been  wondering  if  it  is  the 
mere  passage  of  years  that 
strimps  our  faces  with  the 
mark  of  age  —  or  is  it 
something  far  more  subtle 
and  less  easily  defined? 
This  thought  has  been 
with  me  for  some  tmic.  It  was  an  inheri- 
tance from  a  famous  beauty  specialist,  now 
gone  to  her  long  home,  whom  most  of  you 
knew  well  by  reputation,  and  not  a  few  of 
you  loved.  She  was  what  is  commonly 
called  a  *'  well-preserved  woman,  although 
in  her  case  the  adjective  was  ill-applied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  retained  her  en- 
thusiasms, and  the  fresh  buoyancy  and  com- 
plexion of  her  youth,  well  into  the  fifties. 
You  simply  couldn't  think  of  her  as  "  grow- 
ing old." 

One  day  she  said  to  me,  '*  My  dear,  it's 
all  very  well — this  dieting  and  missaging 
and  all  that — I  believe  in  it  from  my  heart; 
I  believe  in  anything  that  will  really  help 
woman  to  stave  off  her  arch-enemy,  TiuK- — 
but  after  all,  that  isn't  the  main  thing.  The 
thou}i/its  that  lie  back  of  a  woman's  eyes 
determine  their  expression;  it  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  words  that  fall  from  her  mouth 
that  traces  those  strange  lines  from  nose 
to  lips,  and  stamps  her  graciously  beautiful, 
or  maliciously  ugly." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  **  beauty  "  truths,  and  one  that  we 
seldom  see  mentioned  in  the  columns  de- 
voted to  woman,  and  the  means  whereby 
she  may  obtain  everl  isting  pulchritude. 

The  face  of  the  very  y(^ung  girl  doe'^n't 
reveal  very  much  to  u^,  but  on  the  face  of 


the  woman  over  thirty  you  can  pretty  near- 
ly read  the  history  of  her  life.  At  any  rate, 
you  can  trace  her  ruling  passion.  You  can 
tell  whether  she  is  good  or  evil,  clever  or 
stupid,  kind  or  cruel,  temperate  or  intem- 
perate, and  all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world 
are  powerless  to  hide  the  truth. 

A  man's  mouth  may  be  hidden  by  a  mus- 
tache if  he  h:is  a  weakness  there  to  conceal, 
but  a  woman  can  employ  no  such  kindly  aid 
for  the  confusion  of  others. 

Growing  old  as  reckoned  by  years  is  a 
matter  of  but  a  little  while.  Before  we 
quite  realize  it,  old  age  is  upon  us.  But 
how  about  real  old  age?  Did  it  ever  strike 
you  that  some  women  are  born  old — like  a 
stunted  apple,  withered  before  it  has  ma- 
tured? And  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  there  are  some  women 
who  never  grow  old  ? 

Beautiful  Old  Age, 

What  is  the  s wee. est,  dearest,  voungcst 
face  in  your  memory?  Isii't  it  that  of  a 
mother  or  a  grandmother  whose  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  good  temper  radiated  a 
glow  over  your  whole  youth? 

It's  so  with  me,  and  I'll  bank  it's  so  with 
you. 

We  didn't  think  of  her  as  old,  did  we? 
Xor  did  she  look  oKl.  and  as  for  acting  old 
— well,  she  left  that  to  others  who  had  the 
leisure.  She  .said  the  time  was  coming  soon 
enough,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never 
did  come.  She  stayed  the  same  to  the  day 
of  her  death. 

She  was  too  cheerful  to  he  overtaken  by 
age;  too  Icindly  to  be  marked  with  mean 
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lines  about  her  mouth,  and  too  interested  in 
humanity  to  sit  in  a  chimney-corner  and  get 
mental  and  physical  kinks. 

And  between  you  and  me.  that's  the  real 
secret  of  youth  and  beauty,  of  being  young 
and  keeping  young.  While  dieting,  massa- 
ging, and  exercising  require  rigid  deter- 
mination before  one  gets  any  results,  it  will 
require  infinitely  more  of  that  strenuous 
quality,  if  you  are  naturally  inclined  the  other 
way.  to  be  cheerful,  kindly,  and  interested. 

The  woman  with  a  sallow 
complexion  has  to  go  even 
deeper  than  the  traditional 
blood  and  bone  to  remedy 
her  cuticle  defect.  The 
sweet-tempered  woman  who 
persists  in  a  diet  of  pie  m:iy 
be  cursed  with  pimples  in 
spile  of  herself,  but  eating 
hygienically  isn't  all  of  it. 
by  any  means. 

The  woman  who  wants  a 
nice,  clean,  healthy  skin — 
and  who  of  us  docs  not? — 
must  get  right  down  to  the 
depths  of  her  nature.  She 
must  begin  by  thinking  hy- 
gienically. The  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  must  be 
purged  of  all  uncleanliness, 
for  while  we  have  our 
earthly  being,  mind  and 
body  arc  inseparable. 

Once  I  heard  it  said  that 
a  woman  with  a  poor  com- 
plexion could  not  be  happy, 
but  that  is  not  true.  It 
should  be.  a  woman  who  is 
happy  cannot  have  a  poor 
complexion. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  woman  with  a 
good,  clear  skin,  bright 
eyes,  and  a  face  marked 
gently  with  laughter-lines, 
who  was  anything  but 
sweet,  happy,  and  generous. 

Just  how  long  have  you  been  trying  to 
attain  a  rosy  skin? 

How  long  have  you  been  massaging  those 
mean  sagging  lines  about  your  chin? 

And  have  you  found  that  the  artificial 
brightener  gives  any  lasting  blessing  to  your 
eyes  ? 

Very  likely  the  general  condition  of  things 
is  much  as  before.  Your  face  is  cleaner  for 
using  a  brush,  and  your  flesh  firmer  from  the 
tonic  of  the  massage.  Your  eyes,  however, 
are  duller  than  ever  after  the  effect  of  the 
drug  has  worn  off,  and  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try,  by  these  merely  mechanical 
aids,  to  restore  your  beauty  and  stave  off 


age,  unless  your  mind  is  all  that  it  should 
be,  the  stain  of  mental  ill-health  is  in  you 
and  is  bound  to  soak  through  to  the  si\rface. 

You  can't  escape  it;  it's  the  law  of  give 
and  take. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  change  the  lines 
of  your  face  and  make  yourself  beautiful, 
unless  you  start,  first,  on  your  soul,  and 
beautify  that. 

If  you  study  nature  you  will  find  that 
everything  is  harmonious,  and,  as  we  are 
a  part  of  the  great  plan,  to 
be   consistent   wc   must  be 
harmonious,  too. 

The  Creator  never  in- 
tended a  beautiful  face  to 
reriect  a  vicious  or  mean 
spirit,  and  we  know  that  it 
never  docs.  A  young  woman 
may  succeed  for  a  while,  but 
after  she  is  thirty,  the  lines 
arc  bound  to  appear  that 
will  show  her  as  she  is. 

Suppose,  as  a  venture,  wc 
wish  to  begin  this  moral 
massage.  How  to  do  it? 
What's  the  best  plan? 

Naturally,  elimination  is 
the  most  practical  means. 
Pretend  that  one  is  dictinjc 
— only,  of  course,  this  is 
mental  dieting — and  begin 
by  giving  up  the  greatest 
and  most  palatable  of  our 
faults. 

Just  as  you  willingly  sac- 
rifice time  to  the  cultivation 
(A  your  body,  so.  now,  must 
you  sacrifice  your  ignoble 
impulses  and  petty  tempers. 

The  Effect  of  Gossip. 

The  most  common  vice  to 
which  we  women  are  ad- 
dicted, and  one  that  is  most 
far-reaching  and  harmful  in 
its  effects  and  insidious  in 
grasping  its  victim,  is  that 
of  unkindly  and  unchar. table  gossip. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  women  gossip, 
more  or  less,  but  occasionally  you  will  find 
one  who  has  made  it  the  ruling  passion  of 
her  life.  If  we  can  convince  one  such  woman 
that  she  is  harming  herself  rather  than  those 
she  talks  about,  the  purpose  of  this  article 
will  be  well  served. 

To  have  sweet,  instead  of  mean  lines 
about  your  mouth,  to  have  lips  that  curve 
upward,  instead  of  drooping  hatefully  at 
the  corners,  begin  to  practise  saying  kind, 
instead  of  unkind.  thing>^  of  your  neighbors. 
Before  your  face  has  had  time  to  grow 
hypocritical  let  us  hope  that  a  sincere  ir.- 
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tcrcst  in  your  new  role  will  quicken  you  and 
forbid  any  such  calamity. 

Gossip  is  such  an  interesting  pastime ! 
How  do  you  suppose  the  world  would  go 
on  without  all  the  merry  tittle-tattle  in 
which  we  indulge?  It  wouldn't — it  would 
stop  right  short.  Neither  you  nor  I  care 
to  eliminate  gossip  entirely,  for  it  has  its 
distinct  uses,  and  when  you've  extracted 
the  poison,  it's  as  harmless  as  a  serpent  with 
its  teeth  drawn.  There  are  elements  in 
gossip  that  make  it  worthy  and  valuable 
to  society,  and  there's  a  harmful  element 
that  has  given  it.  on  the  other  hand,  its  de- 
servedly hard  name. 

Gossip  is  easily  perverted  and  it  lends 
itself  admirably  to  human  weakness.  In 
time  it  fastens  upon  the  woman  who  in- 
dulges in  it  with  all  the  evil  persistency  of 
morphine.  We  all  knov.- — and  shun— ^he 
womaTi  who  simply  cannot  say  a  kind  thing 
about  her  neighbor.  And  if.  by  chance,  she 
has  a  friend,  she  soon  Mscs  her  through  in- 
dulgence in  this  vice. 

Now,  run  over  in  your  mind  the  women 
you  know  who  are  given  to  malicious  gossip. 
Are  they  young  and  pretty  women?  Are 
they  even  youug-loolcini^/  Isn't  it  hard  to 
classify  their  real  ages? 

And  it  isn't  because  they've  lost  their 
youth  and  good  looks,  poor  things,  that 
they've  taken  to  being  mean-tongued.  It 
would  be  mistaken  charity  to  put  it  in  that 
way.    The  truth  has  no  such  saving  grace 


about  it.  The  gossip  is  an  ugly  old  woman 
just  because  she  has  spent  her  whole  life 
in  a  worship  of  ugliness. 

She  has  kept  no  room  in  her  soul  for 
kindness  and  beauty.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  room  on  her  face  for  it. 

When  you  are  continually  saying  unkind 
things  about  your  friends,  or  your  enemies, 
don't  imagine  that  ten  minutes'  conscientious 
work  with  the  finger-tips  at  bed-time  will 
undo  the  mischief  your  habit  of  speech  has 
wrought. 

You're  by  way  of  being  a  branded 
woman,  and  a  peculiar  fate  ordains  that 
your  own  thoughts  will  effect  the  branding. 

W'hen  your  heart  is  hard,  how  can  you 
wonder  that  your  eyes  are  flinty,  too?  How 
could  they  be  otherwise? 

Mean  little  eyes  are  always  the  exponents 
of  a  mean  little  nature. 

Teach  yourself  to  grow  in  charity,  in 
amiability,  in  love,  and  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  soft  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Turn  on  the  Lights! 

When  a  house  is  in  darkness,  so  are  its 
windows.  When  your  soul  is  in  darkness, 
don't   expect   light   to   radiate   from  your 


IF    YOUR    JEALOUSY  IS  OF  THE  SILENT 
SORT,  you're  GOING  TO  HAVE  A  MEAN 
AND      CRAFTY  EXPRESSION. 
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eye  because  you  may  have  happened  to  hang 
a  little  two-penny  lantern  there. 

Habit  makes  a  woman's  face,  or  mars  it, 
according  to  her  nature. 

There's  another  habit,  quite  as  pernicious 
as  that  of  gossiping,  that  we  have  to  look 
out  for,  and  that  is  jealousy. 

Jealousy  is  a  quickener  of  old  age  and 
the  ruination  of  physical  beauty,  and  while 
it's  one  of  the  most  human  of  passions,  we 
must  remember  that  it's  an  attribute  of  the 
beast  as  well,  and  that  its  free  indulgence 


the  texture  of  the  skin  and  coarsens  it, 
announcing  its  owner's  dissipation  to  a 
scorning  world;  just  as  the  glutton  is  ad- 
vertised by  his  protruding  stomach  and 
bestial  face,  just  so  does  a  free  indulgence 
in  jealous  passion  work  upon  a  woman  and 
snatch  away  all  trace  of  youthful  beauty. 

The  jealous-minded  woman  grows  old, 
and  grows  old  fast. 

How  often  we  come  in  contact  with  the 
unlovely  nature  that  is  frenzied  because  of 
the  success  or  happiness  of  others ! 


A  MOTHER  OR  A  GRANDMOTHER  WHOSE  UNFAILING  CHEERFULNESS  AND  GOOD* 
TEMPER  RADIATED  A  GLOW  OVER  YOUR  WHOLE  YOUTH. 


works  havoc  indescribable,  both  in  the  life 
and  looks  of  the  woman  who  owns  herself 
its  victim. 

There  is  no  sense  in  jealousy,  and  its 
virtue  is  so  small  as  to  be  rendered  almost 
nil.  If  your  jealousy  is  of  the  silent  sort, 
you're  going  to  gain  a  mean  and  crafty  ex- 
pression. The  reflex  action  of  passionate 
outbursts  of  jealous  temper  will  make  you 
sullen  and  unhealthy-looking. 

Just  as  the  poison  of  alcohol  works  on 


Xo  woman  writer  or  painter  can  hope  to 
be  beautiful  while  her  mind  is  filled  with 
malice  toward  some  sister  who  has  won 
success,  nor  even  can  she  hope,  herself,  to 
succeed. 

The  spirit  of  youth  is  a  happy,  whole- 
some spirit. 

The  spirit  of  beauty  lies  in  a  woman's 
ability  to  keep  her  skirts  clear  of  all  petty 
meanness.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can't 
afford  to  indulge  ourselves  in  wanton  bad 
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temper,  or  unkind  thoughts, 
l)ecause  we  want  to  stay 
young  and  we  want  to  be  as 
good-looking,  or  even  better 
I'lfjking,  than  our  physical 
limitations  will  permit. 

On  the  other  hand,  don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  don't 
claim  that  being  good  will 
straighten  your  crooked  nose, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  will 
prevent  your  hair  from  turn- 
ing gray  when  the  color  pig- 
ment is  all  used  up. 

Nor  will  being  unscllishly 
glad  for  another's  success 
change  the  color  of  your  eyes, 
nor  do  I  know  of  anything 
that  will.  But  I  can  promise 
you  this,  it  will  give  them 
an  expression  of  beauty  that 
will  make  mere  color  an  in- 
consequential detail. 

'j  he  loveliest  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  has  very 
commonplace  bluish-green  eyes,  yet  over 
and  over  again  1  have  been  asked,  "Have 
you  ever  noticed  what  lovely  eyes  Mrs.  Y. 
has?*'  They  fall  very  far  short  of  any 
given  standard  of  beauty,  but  are  saved 
from  mediocrity  and  lifted  far  above  the 
average  by  their  beautiful  expression.  . 

Why  is  this? 

Just  as  simple  as  A  B  C.    iNIrs.  Y.'s  kindli- 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  IS  HE- 
TERM  I  NED  TO  K£EP 
HERSELF  YOU  HO  AST 
ANY  PRICB. 


PASSIONATE    OLTBUKSTS  Ol'    JEALOl.'S    TEMPER    WILL  M.\KE  YOU 
SULLEN  AND  UNHEALTHY-LOOKING. 


ness  is  as  genuinely  beautiful  as  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes.  In  fact,  it  is  the  kindli- 
ness that  beams  from  them  and  leads  people 
into  thinking  the  eyes  are  beautiful,  when 
they  are  not. 

As  for  a  woman's  complexion  being  the 
banner  that  proclaims  her  habit  of  thought 
and  living,  one  need  only  to  point  to  those 
clear-skinned  women  of  the  convents  for 
example.  Their  complexions  are  thin  to 
transparency,  with  an  ivory  whiteness, 
which,  while  we  may  not  covet  because  of 
its  ethereal  quality,  we  must  at  least  admire. 

The  woman  whose  disposition  bubbles 
with  temper,  who  allows  her  heart  to  flood 
with  black  rage,  cannot  help  but  be  cursed 
with  a  dark,  unhealthy  skin,  ugly  with  ir- 
ruptive  humors. 

Your  Face  Shows  What  You  Are. 

Don't  make  any  mistake  about  it,  or  try 
to  deceive  yourself.  Your  face  .shows  plain- 
ly what  you  are. 

You  can  gloss  things  over  with  the  paint- 
pot,  and  sometimes  it's  real  charity  to  do  it; 
you  can  make  your  skin  physically  clean 
with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  of  course  that 
is  a  rite  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
advocate ;  you  can  massage  away  the  flabby 
tlc^h  about  the  neck  and  jowls,  that  heralds 
old  age  so  pertinently,  and  you  can  *'  iron  " 
out  a  few  of  the  lighter  wrinkles ;  you  can 
dye  or  bleach  your  hair;  you  can  reduce,  or 
put  on,  flesh  by  a  healthful  and  .safe  system 
of  dieting,  and — but  one  might  go  on  al- 
most indefinitely,  and  tell  all  the  things  one 
nnght  do,  and  some  of  them  good  things. 
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But  suppose  you  were  an  ugly  tempered 
woman  of,  say,  fifty-five,  and  had  a  hateful, 
jealous  heart  and  a  mean,  gossiping  tongue: 
would  a  whole  barrelful  of  rouge,  powder, 
or  hair-dye  add  a  whit  to  your  good  looks, 
or  take  a  single  year  from  your  age? 

Women  must  learn  to  meet  advancing 
years  with  the  true  dignity  befitting  them. 
The  gentle,  sweet-faced  old  lady  who  is 
willing  to  admit  that  she  has  turned  a  cor- 
ner or  two,  is  in  the  minority.  She  has 
been  replaced  by  the  woman  who  deems  it  a 
crime  to  grow  old  and  who  is  determined 
to  keep  young  at  any  price.  My  sympathies 
are  with  this  new  woman,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. I  admire  her  determination  to  keep 
young. 

Be  beautiful,  and  stay  young  by  all  means, 
but  do  let  us  go  about  it  right. 

Probably  the  hardest  thing  we  have  to 
do  in  this  world  is  to  be  good.  I  don't  sup- 
pose anybody  succeeds  in  being  wholly  so, 
but  perhaps  if  we  came  to  believe  that  good- 
ness is  inseparable  from  eternal  youth,  that 
kindness  and  a  fine  complexion  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  may  help  the  approach  of  the 
millennium.  We,  of  the  feminine  sex,  arc 
inherently  vain,  and  will  go  to  any  length 
to  obtain  that  blessing. 

It  is  hard  to  apply  the  searchlight  to  our 
own  faults.  To  point  out  other  people's 
shortcomings  is  no  trick.  It's  something 
that  we  do  in  one  way  or  another  every 
day  of  our  lives.  And  this  is  not  because 
women  are  not  introspective,  either.  They 
are  fond  enough  of  analyzing  their  miseries 
and  clever  in  detecting  their  physical  blem- 
ishes.   But  it  takes  a  genius  among  women. 


a  veritable  feminine  Napoleon,  to  search  out 
defects  in  her  own  character  and  set  about 
systematically  to  correct  them. 

Still,  we  must  have  faith  in  woman's 
vanity.  It  is  a  lever  whose  power  is  in- 
finite. The  great  mass  of  womankind  ar- 
dently longs  to  be  beautiful.  Ask  any 
woman,  no  matter  what  age  or  condition 
of  life  may  be  hers,  what  she  most  desires 
in  this  world.  If  she  is  honest  she  will 
answer,  **  Physical  beauty  !  " 

You  may  tell  her  that  wealth  is  more 
powerful  and  that  happiness  is  more  satis- 
factorj' — that,  in  short,  she  has  chosen  un- 
wisely. But  a  woman  is  perfectly  satisfied 
in  her  heart  that  if  she  is  beautiful,  all  other 
things  will  be  added  unto  her — wealth, 
power,  happiness.  The  beautiful  woman 
radiates  a  satisfaction — a  personal  satisfac- 
tion, purely — that  no  ugly  woman  can  ap- 
proximate.   She  is  content. 

So,  this  is  a  direct  appeal  to  woman's 
vanity.  Try  it,  if  only  for  an  experiment. 
Drop  all  the  pett>^  bad  habits  that  make 
your  own  life  and  those  about  you  miserable. 

Don't  nag.  Don't  lie.  Don't  gossip  ma- 
liciously. Don't  scold.  And,  above  all, 
keep  cheerful. 

One  may  forego  all  of  these  delightful 
dissipations  and  still  not  be  insipid.  The 
thing  must  be  done  artistically,  of  course. 
We  must  not  sacrifice  too  much  on  the  altar 
of  good  looks. 

But  joking  aside,  there  is  one  truth  I  want 
to  press  home.  I  am  sure  of  it  and  so  is 
everybody  else  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  give  the  matter  serious  thought.  It  is 
this :  Be  ^ood  and  you  i\jUl  he  beautiful. 


THE  GREAT  BEAUTIFIER. 


BY  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


i>,HERE  is  no  beautifier  of  com- 
plexion, or  form,  or  behavior, 
like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy  and  not  pain 
around  us. 
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/^^OME  form  of  celebrating  the 
v^lJ^^^rtTg  Mtli  of  February  as  a 
^  ^^TKH  Covers'  clay  is  older  than 
ly*  Christianity;  but  the  first 
^^^"^^^  '  mention  of  a  valentine — 
that  is  to  "  say,  an  orna- 
mented drawing — is  found  in  the  diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys  as  far  back  as  1667.  He 
writes : 

•  *•  This  morning  came  up  to  my  wife's  bed- 
side, little  Will  Mercer,  to  be  her  valentine, 
and  brought  her  name  writ  upon  blue  paper 
in  gold  letters  done  by  himself  very  pretty; 
and  we  were  both  well  pleased  with  it." 
Pepys  says  in  another  place :  "  I  do  first 
observe  the  drawing  of  mottoes  as  well  as 
of  names." 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
valentine,  though  it  was  a  long  while  yet 
before  valentines  were  printed.  In  the 
eighteenth   and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 


ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST   COMIC  V.XLENTINES  — 
A  PARROT-HEADED  GIRL.      IT  DATES  BACK 
TO  THE   EARLY  SIXTIES,   AND  IS  MORE 
CAREFULLY  DRAWN  THAN  THE  LATER 
SML'DGES  OF  CRUDE  COLOR.  IT 
BELONGS  TO  THE  TIME  WHEN 
EVEN  THE  CO.MIC  VALENTINES 
WERE  TAKEN  SERIOUSLY. 


THE  VALENTINE  WHICH  HAD  NO  MOTTO. 

From  a  coi'yrishted  photoerath  by  Waldon  Faxvcett, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

young  lovers  procured  thick  sheets  of  gih- 
edgcd  paper,  ornamented  with  a  figure  of 
Cupid,  gummed  on  at  the  head  of  each  sheet, 
and  filled  them  with  very  carefully  written 
amatory  sentiments  in  prose  or  verse,  either 
quoted  or  original.  Among  the  earliest 
printed  valentines,  of  which  a  specimen  will 
be  found  here,  was  the  valentine  which  had 
no  motto,  but  merely  an  ornamental  design. 
The  sender  of  it  wrote  under  it  or  over  it 
a  few  sentimental  lines. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
valentine  is  shown  in  the  second  illustration, 
which  dates  from  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Here  is  still  no  printed  motto;  but 
the  illustration  is  not  purely  ornamental. 
It  contains  many  symbols  of  sentiment-r-a 
youth  despatching  a  turtle-dove  to  his  fair 
one,  a  love-knot,  and,  above,  a  brace  of 
Cupid's  darts  and  a  bow. 

About  1850,  valentines  became  very 
elaborate.  The  box-valentine  was  devised 
with  lace-paper,  and  the  most  elaborate  com- 
binations of  gilt  and  color.  Chromo-Iithog- 
raphy  made  it  possible  to  improve  valentines 
still  more  and  give  them  something  of  an 
artistic  effect.  The  rage  for  valentines  was 
at  its  height  about  1870.  At  that  time  the 
most  gorgeous  box-valentines  were  pro- 
duced, some  of  them  costing  as  much  as 
from  twenty- five  to  fifty  dollars.  Every- 
body sent  valentines,  and  the  business  of 
making  them  was  a  very  profitable  industry. 

Cheap  postage  was  responsible  for  the 
so-called  *'  comic  valentines  " — those  horrors 
in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  which  are  sold  for 
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a  cent  a  piece,  and  which  are 
accompanied  by  verses  more 
or  less  scurrilous,  affording 
a  chance  for  malicious  per- 
sons to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
those  against  whom  they  have 
a  grudge.  This  sort  of  valen- 
tine has  all  the  hateful  offen- 
siveness  of  an  anonymous 
letter;  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  so  varied  in  char- 
acter that  one  can  always  be 
found  which  will,  like  a  poi- 
soned arrow,  fly  forth  and 
rankle  in  the  recipient's  most 
^-ulnerable  part.  One  of  the 
earliest  comic  valentines  is 
here  reproduced  —  a  parrot- 
headed  girl.  It  dates  back  to 
the  early  sixties,  and  is  a  curi- 
osity. It  is  more  carefully 
drawn  than  the  later  smudges 
of  crude  color,  and  belongs 
to  the  time  when  even  the 
comic  valentines  were  taken 
rather  seriously. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
valentines  are  now  sent 
through  the  mails  each  Feb- 
ruary, but  they  are  compara- 
tively simple  in  design.  The 
class  of  people  who  used  to 
send  costly  creations  of  gilt 
and  paper  now  prefer  to 
make  gifts  of  flowers  or  ex- 
pensive presents.  As  a  uni- 
versal custom,  valentine-send- 
ing has  almost  gone  out,  like 
the  custom  of  making  calls  upon  New 
Year's  Day;  but  that  it  will  disappear  al- 


A  SYMBOLIC  VALENTINE  OF  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


together  is  most  unlikely.  It  is  a  too  deeply 
founded  tradition  to  vanish  utterly. 


THE    NEXT  DUTY. 

"3Py¥HAT  is  my  next  duty?    What  is  the  thing  that  lies  nearest  to  me?" 

"TTiat  belongs  to  your  every-day  history.  No  one  can  answer  that 
question  but  yourself.  Your  next  duty  is  just  to  determine  what  your  next  duty 
is.  Is  there  nothing  you  neglect?  Is  there  nothing  you  know  you  ought  not  to 
do?  You  would  know  your  duty,  if  you  thought  in  earnest  about  it,  and  were 
not  ambitious  of  great  things.** 

"Ah,  then,"  responded  she,  "I  suppose  it  is  something  very  commonplace, 
which  wiD  make  life  more  dreary  than  ever.    That  cannot  help  me." 

'*  It  win,  if  it  be  as  dreary  as  reading  the  newspapers  to  an  old  deaf  aunt.  It  will 
toon  lead  you  to  something  more.  Your  duty  will  begin  to  comfort  you  at  once,  but 
wiB  at  length  open  the  unknown  fountain  of  life  in  your  heart.'*— 0corge  McDonald* 
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SOME  GREAT  QUACKS  OF  HISTORY. 

BY  LYNDON  ORR. 

FAMOUS  CHARLATANS  WHO,  WITH  A  SKILL  THAT  MIGHT 
HAVE  BEEN  BETTER  APPLIED,  HAVE  TRADED  ON 
HUMAN   CREDULITY  IN  THE  MOST  MARVELOUS  WAYS 


N  primitive  times,  medical  treat- 
ment was  very  much  mixed 
with  magic  and  supersti- 
tion. Men  thought  that 
disease  came  upon  them 
from  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods,  and  therefore  the}'  tried  to  ward  off 
or  to  cure  disease  by  charms  and  spells  or 
religious  offerings.  Thus,  in  Rome,  for 
certain  aches  and  pains,  the  sufferer  was 
advised  to  touch  the  ground  nine  times, 
to  spit,  and  then  to  pronounce  a  line  or 
two  of  gibberish.  In  the  earliest  days,  as 
now,  the  so-called  "  Roman  fever "  pre- 
vailed in  that  city,  and  so  temples  and  altars 
were  erected  to  the  Goddess  of  Fever. 

Gradually  it  became  known  that  nature 
had  provided  certain  remedies  in  the  way 
of  vegetables  and  minerals,  and  thus  the 
practise  of  medicine 
began.  But  the  sort 
of  treatment  which 
the  ancient  physicians 
gave  to  their  patients 
was  for  a  long  time 
based  upon  the  notion 
which  still  survives, 
to  the  effect  that  the 
more  nauseous  the 
dose  the  more  certain 
t  h  e  cure.  Ancient 
medicine,  on  the  whole, 
was  almost  always 
quackery.  T  h  e  so- 
called  patent  medicines 
of  to-day  are  few  and 
simple  compared  with 
the  ancient  drugs. 

Doctors  in  our  time 
speak  of  **  shotgun 
prescriptions  " — mean- 
ing prescriptions  which 
contain  a  number  of 
ingredients,  put  up  in 
the  hope  that  some 
one  of  them,  at  least, 
may  prove  efficacious. 
But  the  physicians  of 
Greece  and  Rome  went 
far  beyond  this.  Thus, 


DR.     EDWARD    KELLY.       HE    WORK    A  BLACK 
SKI  LL-CAP  TO  CONCEAL  HIS  LACK  OF  EARS. 
THEY    HAD    BEEN     CROPPED    OFF    AS  A 
PUNISHMENT  FOR  A  FELONY.      HE  WAS 
A  PARTNER    OF   JOHN  DEE'S. 


one  of  their  preparations,  which  was  pro- 
nounced a  sure  cure  for  anything,  con- 
tained six  hundred  nigredients.  Another, 
mtended  for  cases  of  poisoning,  contained 
four  hundred  and  fifty. 

There  were  thirty-five  different  nostrums 
prepared  from  wool.  There  were  also  many 
pastes  for  external  applications,  made  of 
pounded  bugs.  Dogs'  blood  .  was  pre- 
scribed for  narcotic  poisons.  The  gall  of 
a  goat  was  a  specific  for  eye  trouble.  If  a 
person  suffered  from  continual  hiccuping, 
he  was  advised  to  touch  his  lips  to  a  mule's 
nostrils.  For  hydrophobia,  the  sufferer 
must  cut  out  the  liver  of  the  dog  that  bit 
him  and  must  eat  it  raw. 

The  quack  who  prescribed  these  rem- 
edies and  others  like  them  reaped  enormous 
rewards.  We  hear  of  one  who  received 
eight  thousand  dollars 
as  a  single  fee.  An- 
other, when  he  died, 
left  an  estate  oi  over 
twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  though 
he  had  lived  expen- 
sively and  had  given 
away  large  sums. 
Only  now  and  then 
were  there  found  men 
of  sense  and  science 
who  studied  sanitan' 
conditions  and  the  laws 
of  diet,  and  w^ho  pre- 
ferred careful  nursing 
to  the  extraordinary 
prescriptions  which 
have  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

As  time  went  on, 
however,  the  practise 
of  medicine  gradually 
became  more  scientific. 
Surgery  was  practised 
with  much  success. 
Many  valuable  dis- 
coveries were  acci- 
dentally made  by  the 
alchemists  in  their 
search  for  the  ph'loso- 
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pher's  stone  which  was  to  turn  base  metals 
into  gold.  The  quest  for  the  elixir  of  life 
also  helped  on  the  advance  of  chemistry, 
although  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
chemistry  and  alchemy  were  still  confounded 
with  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  cynical  saying  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  has  always  been  true  to  some  ex- 
tent. "  People  like  to  be  humbugged,"  was 
his  remark ;  and  this  dictum  was  based 
upon  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Moreover,  super- 
stition lurks  in  the  minds  of  men 
even  to-day,  in  spite  of  all  our 
bi>asted  science,  and  to  many  per- 
sons medicine  is  still  not  so  very 
far  removed  from,  magic. 

This  is  why,  at  all  periods  of 
history,  quacks  have  flourished  and 
have  had  a  large  following,  not 
merely  among  the  ignorant,  but 
among  those  who  in  other  things 
--how  an  abundance  of  common 
«:en5e.  Xot  a  few  of  these  quacks 
have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
amals  of  their  time  as  to  win 
for  themselves  a  sort  of  lasting 
notoriety. 

First  among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated Swiss  who  is  known  as 
Paracelsus,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Hohenheim.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  physician  and  studied  medi- 
cine; but  presently  he  became 
unsettled  in  mind  by  a  belief  in 
the  philosopher's  stone.  He  spent 
a  long  time  in  seeking  for  this,  and 
ga.ve  up  scientific  medicine  for 
alchemy.  Few  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century  traveled  so  widely 
as  he.  He  went  as  far  north  as 
Sweden  and  as  far  east  as  Turkey 
and  Tartary,  returning  through 
Egypt  to  Constantinople.  It  is 
probable  that  his  acute  mind  be- 
came convinced  that  his  previous 
labors  had  been  in  vain.  All  that  he  had 
derived  from  his  travels  and  studies  was  a 
firm  bel'.ef  in  the  gullibility  of  mankind. 

Returning  to  Switzerland,  he  began  to 
practise  medicine,  pretending  that  in  Con- 
stantinople he  had  learned  to  make  the 
elixir  of  life.  He  had  sufficient  science 
with  which  to  impress  the  public,  and  he 
managed  to  effect  what  were  considered 
extraordinary  cures,  which  gave  him  a  wide 
fame.  At  that  time,  Europe  was  smitten 
by  the  plague,  and  Paracelsus  treated  some 
cases  with  mercury  and  opium — two  drugs 
which  were  then  excluded  from  the  phar- 
macopoeia. His  daring  and  successful  use 
pf  them  won  for  him  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Basle. 

5— S  B  1 


From  this  time,  his  career  is  that  of  a 
very  eminent  quack.  Like  all  quacks,  he 
sneered  at  other  physicians,  declaring  in 
his  lectures  that  he  himself  had  more  knowl- 
edge in  his  shoestrings  than  his  predeces- 
sors had  had  in  their  brains.  His  lectures 
were  full  of  wild  rant. 

"  You  will  all  follow  my  new  system,  ye 
professors  of  Paris,  Germany,  Cologne,  and 
Vienna — all  ye  that  dwell  on  the  Rhine  and 


PARACELSUS— A  SWISS.  WHOSE  REAL  NAME  WAS  HOHENHEIM. 
HE  WAS  A  STKANGE  COMBINATION  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  QUACKERY. 


the  Danube — ye  that  inhabit  the  islands 
of  the  sea ;  and  ye  also,  Italians,  Athenians, 
Arabs,  and  Jews — ye  will  all  follow  my 
teaching,  for  I  am  the  monarch  of  medi- 
cine! " 

These  wild  words,  accompanied  by  still 
wilder  gestures,  attracted  vast  crowds  and 
created  a  sort  of  blind  faith  in  his  ability. 
He  went,  however,  too  far  and  strained 
credulity  to  the  breaking-point  when  he 
boasted  that  he  had  legions  of  spirits  at  his 
command,  some  of  which  he  kept  about 
his  person,  imprisoned  in  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  and  in  a.  jewel  which  he  wore. 
He  antedated  the  spiritualists  by  summon- 
ing dead  physicians  from  the  lower  world 
to  consult  with  him,  and  he  mixed  astrol- 
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NOSTRADAMUS — A  FRENCH  PHYSICIAN  AND  ASTROLOGER.  WHO  BECAME  COURT 
PHYSICIAN  TO  CHARLES  IX.     HIS  REAL  NAME  WAS  MICHEL  DE  NOTREDAME. 


ogy  with  medicine.  He  diagnosed  diseases 
according  to  the  planets,  and  taught  that 
in  the  stomach  of  every  human  being  there 
dwelt  a  demon  who  controlled  the  func- 
tions of  the  body. 

Paracelsus  finally  took  to  drink  and 
caused  great  scandal  by  appearing  in  the 
streets  reeling  from  side  to  side,  or  wallow- 
ing in  the  gutter.  In  the  end,  he  had  to 
leave  Basle  and  led  a  vagrant  life,  telling 
fortunes,  and  prescribing  even  for  cows  and 
pigs,  until  at  last  he  died  in  a  hospital,  poor 
and  utterly  neglected.  In  spite  of  this  sor- 
did end,  his  doctrines,  such  as  they  were, 
lived  after  him;  and  for  nearly  a  century 
"  Paracelsists,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
imitated  the  practises  of  this  famous  char- 
latan. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  consider 
him  as  having  been  nothing  but  a  charla- 
tan.   He  reallv  did  know  much  of  medi- 


cine, and  to  him  medical  science  owes  the 
employment  of  opium  and  mercury  to  cure 
disease.  It  may  be  added  that  Paracelsus 
anticipated  some  of  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tian Science;  for  he  held  that  whoever  could 
identify  himself  with  the  divine  intelligence 
could  heal  all  ills  and  prolong  life  for  as 
many  centuries  as  he  pleased. 

The  next  century  witnessed  the  career  of 
two  noted  quacks  in  England.  These  were 
Dr.  John  Dee  and  Dr.  Edward  Kelly — ^the 
former  a  man  of  some  learning,  the  latter 
a  sly  and  ignorant  imposlcr.  Dr.  Dee,  like 
Paracelsus,  might'  have  made  an  enduring 
reputation  had  he  not  turned  aside  from 
true  science  to  engage  in  quackery.  He 
pretended  that  the  angel  Uriel  had  appeared 
to  him  and  presented  him  with  a  crystal 
by  gazing  into  which  he  could  learn  all 
hidden  things.  This  crystal  was  famous, 
being  called  by  some  a  *'  show-stone/'  and 
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by  the  more  skeptical  **  the  devil's  looking- 
glass/' 

He  imposed  even  upon  the  strong  intelli- 
gence of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him 
gifts  of  money  and  who  even  sent  the  Earl 
of  Leicester-  to  ask  him  to  discover  what 


Dr.  Dee  returned  to  England  by  special  ''n- 
vitation  of  the  queen,  he  traveled  with  thrt  - 
coaches.  Three  wagons  were  required  to 
carry  his  luggage,  and  he  had  a  special 
guard  of  twei)ty-four  soldiers  to  escort  him. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  both  Dee  and  Kelly  be- 


ANTON  MESM^R,  THE  SO-CALLED  FATHER  OF  .MESMERISM.      HE  USED 
FAKY  METHODS  TO  INCREASE  POPULAR  INTEREST  IN 
WHAT  HE  CALLED    "ANIMAL  MAGNETISM." 


would  be  the  most  auspicious  day  for  her 
•  coronation.    Later.  Dee  took  Kelly  as  a 
sort  of  partner. 

This  man  had  been  convicted  of  felony 
and  had  had  both  his  ears  cropped  off;  but 
he  concealed  their  loss  by  wearing  a  black 
velvet  skull-cap  which  fitted  over  both 
cheeks  and  gave  him  a  very  oracular  look. 
The  two  men.  together,  were  for  a  time 
very  successful.  They  traveled  all  over 
Europe,  were  entertained  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  reaped  great  rewards.  When 


came  discredited.  Kelly  hanged  himself  in 
prison.  Dee's  house  was  pillaged  by  a 
mob  who  accused  him  of  being  a  wizard, 
and  who  burned  his  library  and  museum. 
When  he  died,  he  was  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition of  an  ordinary  fortune-teller,  and 
was  often  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
pawn  his  clothing  to  get  a  dinner. 

The  quack  known  as  Nostradamus  lived 
in  the  same  century  as  Dr.  Dee,  and  was 
physician  to  King  Charles  IX.  of  France. 
So  far  as  his  medical  practise  is  concerned, 
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lie  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
)i  an  impostor  than  most  of  the  doctors 
of  his  time.  Indeed,  he  treated  many  cases 
of  the  pest  with  much  success,  professing 
to  do  so  by  a  secret  remc^iy  which  came 
to  him  because  of  his  knowledge  of  past, 
present,  and  future. 

He  is  remembered  best  of  all  by  a  series 
of  prophecies  called  **  The  Centuries,"  con- 
sisting of  about  a  thousand  stanzas,  each 
of  four  lines,  and  professing  to  reveal  what 
was  to  happen  in  the  seventeenth,  eigh- 
teenth, and  nineteenth  centuries.  These 
prophecies  were  condemned  by  the  Pope 
because  they  were  thought  to  foretell  the 
downfall  of  the  Papacy.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  continued  to  be  read  and  repeated 
down  to  our  own  times  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. They  are  so  ingeniously  obscure  in 
their  phrasing  that  many  of  them  can  be 
made  to  fit  events  which  have  actually  hap- 
pened.   An  example  is  the  following: 

From  mighty  dangers  has  the  captive  fled. 

A  little  time  and  then  great  fortune  changes. 
Within  the  palace  are  the  people  caught 

Successfully  the  city  is  besieged. 

These  lines  have  been  quoted  as  refer- 
ring to  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
his  change  of  fortune  at  Waterloo,  and  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies. 

A  famous  imposter  of  the  time  of  Marie 
Antoinette  was  Anton  Mcsmer,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  the  word  *'  mesmer- 
ism," and  who  introduced  into  medical 
discussion  the  principle  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  prin- 
ciple, few  will  deny;  yet  Mesmer  himself 
was  undoubtedly  a  quack.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  for  a  time  resided  there  and 
taught  that  he  was  so  fully  charged  with 
magnetic  power  that  he  could  magnetize 
anything.    Thus  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 

Remarkable  Claims. 

**  I  have  rendered  paper,  bread,  wood, 
tilass,  men,  and  dogs  magnetic  to  such  a 
degree  that  these  substances  produced  the 
same  effects  on  diseased  persons  as  the 
lodestone.  I  have  charged  jars  with  mag- 
netic matter  just  as  is  done  with  elec- 
tricity." 

He  attempted  many  cures,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  genuine,  but  many  of  which 
were  certainly  not.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  reported  unfavorably  on 
his  methods;  and,  finally,  he  went  to  Paris. 

Parisians  are  always  eager  for  a  novelty; 
and  for  a  time  mesmerism  had  prodigious 
vogue  there,  especially  among  women. 
Mesmer's  mode  of  treatment  was  very 
cleverly  arranged  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 


imagination  and  the  senses  of  his  patients. 

His  house  was  beautifully  furnished. 
Stained  glass  shed  a  softening  and  multi- 
colored light  throughout  its  rooms,  which 
were  lined  with  mirrors.  Incense  burned 
in  antique  vases.  Orange  blossoms  scented 
the  air.  Faint  music  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  sometimes  the  exquisite  voice 
of  a  concealed  singer  swelled  softly 
through  the  mysterious  silence  which  was 
strictly  imposed  upon  all  visitors. 

Merely  to  enter  Mesmer's  mansion  was 
a  memorable  and  impressive  experience. 
But  the  effect  was  enhanced  by  the  actual 
magnetizing  which  was  done  by  Mesmer 
himself  and  by  his  assistants,  who  were 
strong  handsome  young  men,  able,  so  it 
was  declared,  to  pour  streams  of  magnet- 
ism into  the  patient  from  their  finger-tips. 
As  a  rule,  Mesmer  himself  did  not  appear 
until  the  patients,  who  were  usually  wom- 
en, were  in  a  state  of  tense  nervous  excite- 
ment, often  culminating  in  hysteria  and 
convulsive  fits.  They  sobbed  and  laughed 
and  shrieked,  and  often  fell  down  insen- 
sible. 

Mesmer*s  Stage  Management. 

At  this  moment.  Mesmer  would  appear 
upon  the  scene  dressed  in  a  robe  of  lilac- 
colored  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  magnetic  wand. 
Gravely  he  passed  up  and  down  the  line 
of  the  patients,  touching  them  with  his  rod, 
or  stroking  their  eyebrows  or  their  spines 
with  his  magnetic  hands,  until  at  last  they 
became  composed.  All  who  went  through 
this  treatment  acknowledged  Mesmer's 
power,  and  his  house  was  thronged  with 
neurotic  women  whose  imaginations  were 
worked  upon  so  easily.  The  Queen  of 
France  herself  commended  mesmerism,  and 
the  French  government  offered  Mesmer  a 
pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs  and  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  if  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery in  medicine  and  would  communicate 
it  to  the  king's  physicians. 

Mesmer  objected  to  the  second  part  of 
this  offer,  and  left  Paris.  Two  royal  com- 
missions were  then  appointed,  one  from 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  other  from 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a  member  of  the  latter  com- 
mission, and  took  part  in  the  experiments 
which  lasted  for  five  months.  The  final 
report  was  unfavorable  to  Mesmer. 

This  was  the  end  of  Mesmer's  career, 
though  it  was  not  the  end  of  mesmerism. 
Mesmer  himself  retired  to  the  country  with 
a  fortune  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand francs,  which  his  admirers  had  sub- 
scribed for  him;  and  after  a  long  and  quiet 
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lite,  he  died,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one. 

His  example,  however,  was  followed  by 
numerous  mesinerizers  in  many  countries. 
Among  these  persons  w'as  a  Dr.  Graham, 
who  established  in  London  what  he  called 
a  **  Temple  of  Health."    Here  he  treated 


Mainauduc,  who  practised  mesmerism  in 
Bristol  and  London,  almost  duplicated  the 
sensation  made  by  his  master  in  Paris. 

Perkins's  **  Metallic  Tractors.** 

Still  another  successor  of  Mesmer  was 
an  American,  Dr.  Benjamin  Douglas  Per- 


paticnls  with  mud-baths  and  gave  them 
lectures  on  how  to  cure  disease. 

Especial  interest  attaches  itself  to  Gra- 
ham's Temple  of  Health  from  the  fact 
that  Emma  Lyoft,  afterward  forever  famous 
as  Lady  Hamilton  and  the  intimate  of  Lord 
Nelson,  was  hired  by  Dr.  Graham  to  pose 
in  the  temple  in  Grecian  garb  and  repre- 
sent the  goddess  of  health,  Hygeia.  Gra- 
ham for  a  long  time  had  much  success; 
but.  after  a  time,  his  vogue  died  a  sort  of 
natural  death. 

One     of     Mesmer's    own     pupils,  Dr. 


kins,  who  original!}'  practised  as  a  surgeon 
in  London;  but.  taking  to  ([uackery,  in- 
vented what  he  called"  "  metallic  tractors." 
These  were  two  small  pieces  of  steel,  power- 
fully magnetized,  and  Perkins  asserted  that 
they  could  cure  gout,  rlieumatisni,  palsy, 
and,  in  fact,  a  long  list  of  diseases,  if  ap- 
plied externally  to  the  afllicted  part  aiul 
then  moved  alx^ut  gently.  The  "  tractors  " 
were  ofYercd  for  sale  at  five  guineas  a  pair; 
and  as  this  particular  species  of  quackery 
was  new,  Perkins  made  money  hand  over 
fist.     He  was  a  particularly  clever  advcr- 
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DR.   GRAHAM,  WHO  ESTABLISHED  IN   LONDON  A  "  TEMPLE  OF  HEALTH." 
THE  WOMAN  IS  EMMA  LYON,  WHO,  AS  LADY  HAMILTON,  AFTERWARD 
BECAME  FAMOUS  AS  THE  INTIMATE  OF   LORD  NELSON.  GRAHAM 
HIRED  HER  TO    POSE  AS    HYGEIA,   THE   GODDESS  OF  HEALTH. 


tiser,  and  flooded  England  \y'\ih  pamphlets 
and  circulars,  which  were  greedily  read  and 
implicitly  believed  by  thousands.  The  doc- 
tor was  nominally  a  Quaker,  and  many  of 
his  brotherhood  patronized  the  '*  tractors." 
They  even  subscribed  large  sums  of  money, 
and  built  a  hospital,  called  the  Perkinian 
Institution,  in  which  the  poor  could  have 
the  **  tractors "  applied  free  of  charge  for 
the  cure  of  their  ills. 

The  downfall  of  Perkins  came  through 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Haygarth.  who  be- 
lieved very  strongly  in  mental  therapeutics 
but  was  very  skei)tical  about  the  *'  trac- 
tors." He  made  some  wooden  **  tractors." 
and  had  them  colored  to  resemble  steel 
ones.  Five  patients  from  a  hospital  were 
selected;  and  in  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  the  wooden  *'  tractors " 
were  applied  to  them.  Four  out  of  the 
five  patients  declared  that  they  were  imme- 
diately benefited,  and  one.  who  was  severely 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  actually  rose  and 
walked  across  the  room.   It  was  plain  enough 


to  be  seen  that  the  patients  had  been  bene- 
fited by  their  imagination,  and  not  at  all  by 
means  of  magnetism  or  by  the  '*  metallic 
tractors." 

When  the  facts  were  published,  the  prac- 
tise of  Dr.  Perkins  rapidly  fell  off,  the  Per- 
kinian Institution  closed  for  lack  of  patron- 
age, and  Perkins  liimself  finally  retired  to 
Philadelphia. 

Quackery  is  bound  to  exist  so  long  as 
men  are  swayed  by  superstition  or  any 
other  form  of  ignorance.  There  are  doubt- 
less just  as  many  quacks  to-day  as  there 
have  been  at  any  period  in  the  past.  If  we 
recall  the  famous  "  blue-.glass  cure  "  of  the 
seventies,  we  shall  see  that  the  public's 
capacity  for  believing  almost  anything  is 
nearly  limitless.  Science,  however,  has  ac- 
complished this  much:  that  impostors  and 
charlatans  no  longer  deceive  whole  nations, 
and  even  the  most  accomplished  persons  in 
them.  Exposure  now  comes  very  much 
more  quickly  than  when  Paracelsus 
flourished. 
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^~T~^HE  new  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  V,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among 
^^bii?;^J^^^^  the  youthful  monarchs  of  Europe,  Hke  the  King  of  Italy  and  the  King 
I  Spain.    King  Gustavus  is  fifty  years  of  age.  and  has  been  married  for 

I  y^r  twenty-six  years.  His  wife,  the  new  queen,  was  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
\^rNs\  X /0>^  Baden.  His  eldest  son,  now  the  crown  prince,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  is 
^VNO/^  connected  with  the  English  royal  family  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 

of  Prince  Arthur.  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  new  king  is  a  serious  monarch. 
He  is  familiar  with  affairs  of  state,  having  been  regent  of  the  kingdom  several  times 
during  his  late  father's  life.  It  is  said  that  had  he  been  king  when  Norway  declared  her 
independence,  his  voice  would  have  been  for  war. 

The  only  romantic  member  of  the  Swedish  royal  family  of  to-day  is  the  king's  brother. 
Prince  Oscar.  He  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  mother's  ladies-of-honor.  a  very  beautiful 
woman  named  Ebba  Munck.  He  was  very  anxious  to  marry  her,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
he  renounced  quite  cheerily  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  Swedish  royalties  live  rather  simply.  They  receive  a  grant  from  the  treasury  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  which  the  king  himself  gets  a 
special  grant  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  his  own  personal  expenditures. 


GUSTAVUS    V,    KING    OF    SWEDEN,    AND    HIS  yUEEN. 


From  a  thotograth  by  Flormatt,  Stockholm. 
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A  VERY  OLD  ENGLISH  HYMN. 


"THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM"  SO  HOARY  WITH  AGE  THAT 
NO  ONE  KNOWS  WHEN  OR  BY  WHOM  IT  WAS  WRITTEN, 
THOUGH  COUNTLESS  MILLIONS  HAVE  BEEN  STIRRED  BY  IT. 


T  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  which  is  the 
oldest  of  the  few  early  hymns  that  were  floating  about  the 
English  world  before  there  were  any  serious  attempts  at 
hymn-writing.  All  these  early  productions  appear  without 
date  and  lack  any  mark  to  fix  their  authorship.  Like 
Topsy,  they  seem  to  have  just  growed."  Possibly  the 
first  hymns  sung  in  the  English  world  were  translations  of  some  of  the 
famous  old  Latin  hymns,  though  even  of  this  there  is  some  doubt. 

The  researches  of  hymnologists  have  disclosed  no  hymn  that  is  older 
than  "  The  Heavenly  Jerusalem,"  best  known  to  us  in  these  days  in  two 
forms,  that  beginning :  **  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,"  and  the  one  the 
first  line  of  which  runs:  "O  Mother,  dear,  Jerusalem.'' 

The  materialistic  character  of  the  imagery  of  its  many  lines  may 
perhaps  offend  the  taste  of  those  who  are  more  spiritually  minded.  But 
surely  no  one  can  read  its  quaint,  musical  lines  without  deeply  appreciating 
the  sweet,  worshipful  spirit  of  their  author,  whoever  he  was. 

Practically  the  only  information  we  have  concerning  the  author  is  con- 
tained in  the  line  that  heads  the  hymn  as  it  is  found  in  the  time-stained 
manuscript  book,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  dating  most  likely  from  some- 
where about  1575:  "A  song  made  by  F.  B.  P." 

According  to  tradition  these  are  the  initials  of  a  very  devout  priest 
who  suffered  cruel  persecution  for  loyalty  to  his  faith. 

During  the  century  following  the  hymn's  appearance,  several  writers 
of  decidedly  inferior  abilities  sought,  by  giving  it  a  little  different  dress,  to 
pass  it  off  as  their  own  work.  Thus,  in  1649,  or  earlier,  a  writer  changed 
the  first  line  to  read,  "  O  Mother,  dear,  Jerusalem,"  and  published  it  as  his 
own  work. 

The  text  of  the  hymn  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  a  revision 
made  by  James  Montgomery.  The  story  is  that  a  ^Moravian  friend  sent 
Montgomery  a  copy  of  Dickson's  version  of  the  hymn,  asking  that  he 
rewrite  it  or  condense  it  into  a  hymn  suitable  for  public  worship.  But 
excellent  though  his  rewriting  is,  it  does  not  equal  the  original  version 
of  the  hymn. 

In  the  original  there  are  twenty-six  stanzas,  of  four  lines  each,  de- 
scribing heaven,  with  most  touching  detail,  as  a  veritable  garden  of  the 
gods.  A  few  of  the  best  stanzas  are  printed  here  to  show  the  exceeding 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  this  old  hymn. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM,  my  happy  home. 
AX/ hen  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end? 
Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 

O  happy  harbor  of  the  saints, 

O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil. 
In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  found — 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell. 

There  envy  bears  no  sway. 
There  is  no  hunger,  heat,  nor  cold. 

But  pleasure  every  way. 

Within  thy  gates  no  thing  doth  come 

That  is  not  passing  clean; 
No  spider's  web,  no  dirt,  no  dust. 

No  filth  may  there  be  seen. 

Our  sweet  is  mixed  with  bitter  gall. 

Our  pleasure  is  butt  pain. 
Our  joys  scarce  last  die  looking  on. 

Our  sorrows  still  remain. 

But  there  diey  live  in  such  delight. 
Such  pleasure  and  such  play. 

As  diat  to  them  a  thousand  years 
Dodi  seem  as  yesterday. 

Ah,  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee. 
Would  God  my  woes  were  at  .an  end. 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see! 
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A   SPRIGHTLY  JURIST. 

XE  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Sirpreme  Court  is  Justice  Marshall  Harlan.  Last  year  he  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this 
year  he  will  celebrate  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  ]\Iany  men  of  half  his 
age  might  well  envy  him  his  massive  physique  and  the  alertness  and 
vigor  of  his  mind.  He  is  an  ardent  golfer,  and  ascribes  his  wonderful 
health  to  this  game  and  to  his  life  in  the  open  air. 
Justice  Harlan  is  a  Kentuckian,  and  began  practising  law  when  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age.    During  the  Civil  War  he  saw  active  service  for  three  years  as  colonel  of 


Jl.STlCE  JOHN'   MARSHALL  HARLAN.      IN  HIS  SEVENTY-FIFTH   YEAR  HB  IS 
STILL  ACTIVE  IN   MINU  AND  BODY. 

From  a  totyrit^htcd  fhotcgrafh  by  Harris  ^  E~ving,  Washington.  D.  C. 

the  Tenth  Kentucky  Regiment  in  the  Union  Army.  President  Hayes  made  him  a  justice 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  and  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  settled  the  lonj.r-standing  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over 
the  Bering  Sea  imi)r<  j^lio.  In  1895  the  Supreme  Court  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  an  income-tax.  The  tax  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  close 
vote  of  five  to  four,  thus  reversing  a  previous  decision  of  the  court.  Justice  Harlan  was 
«>ne  of  the  four  dissenting  members,  and  when  he  gave  his  opinion  he  did  it  with  a  vivacity 
(»f  manner  and  a  pungency  of  phrase  which  rather  startled  the  dignified  tribunal.  In  spite 
(>{  his  advanced  age.  Justice  Harlan  has  no  intention  of  retiring  from  the  bench  and  no 
one  can  discover  any  good  reason  why  he  should  do  so. 
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FAIR  FINANCIERS  WHO 

HAVE  FLEECED 
CAUTIOUS  CAPITALISTS 


BY  MARY  C  FRANCIS. 


WOMEN  WHO  HAVE 
MAGKETIZED  MIL- 
UONS  AHJ>  DRAWN 
FORtUH£S  OUT  OF 
CONSERVATIVE 
POCKET-BOOKS. 


THE  death  of  Mrs. 
Cassie  Chadwick. 
in  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tCDtiary,  recalls  the  ca- 
reer of  Mn^  Humbert, 
in  Paris,  In  fact,  the 
final  crash  of  the  Hum- 
berts was  ahnost  coin- 
cident with  that  of  Mrs. 
Chadwick. 

The  Humbert  -  Craw- 
ford swindle,  which  has 
been  justly  characterized 
as  "  the  most  gigantic 
financial  fraud  in  his- 
tory," extends  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  the  Htinit>erts  obtained  sums  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars.  When  the  bubble  burst,  ^e  actual 
indebtedness  was  only  about  twelve  million 
ddlarsp  because  the  death  of  .  ten  creditors 
— some  by  sttidde  and  some  by  assassina* 
tion — had  reduced  the  list. 

In  1878,  Th^rese  Daurignac^  daughter  of 
a  I^^^^^^^II^H^^^^  married  to 

Humbert,  was  a  senator  of  the  republic. 
The  political  and  financial  influence  of  this 
uncle  runs  through  the  entire  tale.  Next 
-to  Mme.  Humbert,  he  was  the  most  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  proceedings,  Frederic 
being  a  dull,  silent,  gloomy  man,  who  was 
little  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife. 

As  a  child,  Therese  had  heard  suggestions 
of  a  mythical  fortune  to  fall  to  the  family 
some  day,  and  her  imagination  was  so  fired 
that,  while  yet  a  young  girl,  she  obtained 


MME.  HUMBERT, 
MRS.  CHADWICK 
AND  OTHERS 
HAVE  COAXED 
TIMID  MONEY 
OUT  OF  ITS  NEST 
AND  TAUGHT  IT 
HOW  TO  FLY. 


credit  from  some  Tou- 
louse shopkeepers  for  a 
trousseau  for  her  mar- 
riage to  an  imaginary 
young  man !  The  shop- 
keepers sued,  and  the 
father  had  to  sell  his 
little  farm  to  satisfy 
them. 

Having  made  this  ex- 
cellent beginning,  one  is 
not  surprised  to  learn 
that  Senator  Humbert 
informed  his  colleagues 
that  his  daughter-in-law 
had  inherited  a  vast 
fortune  from  her  godmother,  an  orange- 
grower,  near  Tarbes.  * 

Two  years  later,  on  the  strength  of  these 
reports,  the  Humberts  began  to  borrow 
money  on  this  prospective  inheritance, 
though  by  this  time  it  was  said  that  the 
fortune  was  to  come  from  the  estate  of  a 
rich  Portuguese,  a  friend  of  the  mother  of 
Therese.  This  Portuguese  fortune,  wliich, 
it  was  explained,  would  not  immediately  be 
available  in  cash,  enabled  them  to  borrow 
for  five  years,  and,  in  that  period,  the  Hum- 
berts bcj^an  to  take  a  commanding  place  in 
society.  The  borrowings  and  debts  for  the 
year  of  1883  alone  amounted  to  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  Fred- 
eric Hum1)ert  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  aristocratic  constituency 
of  Seine  et  Marne,  and  served  four  years. 

From  this  time,  the  brilliant  and  dazzling 
story  reads  like  an  impossible  fairy  tale,  for 
not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of  paper  was  ever 
produced  to  show  that  a  franc  was  coming 
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MME.  THERfeSE  HUMBERT.  WHO  WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  HER  FAMILY 
BUILT  UP  A  BELIEF  IN   HER   MYTHICAL  FORTUNE  AND  PREYED 
UPON  FRENCH  BANKERS  AND  MONEY-LENDERS  FOR* 
YEARS,   SECURING  ENORMOUS  SUMS. 

From  a  thototrrat^h  by  Barenitc,  Parts. 


to  them;  yet,  brokers  and  bankers,  art- 
dealers  and  jewelers,  advanced  immense 
sums  on  the  streng-th  of  mere  assertion. 

In  1885,  the  Crawford  wills  were  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  Mmc.  Humbert 
asserting  that  an  alleged  American  multi- 
millionaire, by  the  name  of  Robert  Henry 
Crawford,  whose  life  she  had  saved,  had 
left  his  entire  fortune  of  twenty  million  dol- 
lars to  her.  The  second  and  conflicting 
will,  whereby  the  estate  was  to  be  divided 
between  two  fictitious  nephews  of  a  fic- 
lii'ous  uncle,  and  Maria.  Thercsc's  younger 
>isior.  was  a  master-stroke,  probably  due  to 
Senator  Humbert,  and  tied  up  the  vast  for- 
tune on  paper  until  the  litigation  could  be 
settled. 

In  1886,  the  Humberts  bought  the  great 
house.  65  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armce.  in 
which  they  conducted  a  magnificent  estab- 
lishment until  the  final  crash,  in  1902,  and 


here  Mme.  Humbert 
guarded,  night  and  day, 
the  safe  supposed  to 
contain  twenty  million 
dollars,  and  which, 
when  opened  by  court 
order,  was  found  to  be 
empty  !  All  Paris  talked 
of  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  the  Hum- 
berts. Society  and  fash- 
ion flocked  to  them. 
Mme.  Carnot,  wife  of 
the  French  President, 
introduced  them  to  all 
the  social  leaders ;  Fe- 
lix Faure  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  and  the 
luiui  mondc  vied  with 
one  another  in  paying 
court  to  the  most  lavish 
hostess  of  the  French 
capital. 

The  borrowed  money 
had  naturally  rolled  in- 
to a  greater  snowball 
by  this  time.  Banker 
Girard  loaned  them  one 
million  dollars,  and 
later  committed  suicide. 
Paul  Bernard,  a  re- 
tired banker,  loaned 
three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  committed 
suicide  when  the  truth 
came  out.  The  Bank 
of  France,  one  of  the 
greatest  linancial  in- 
stitutions in  the  world, 
loaned  a  sum  never  dis- 
closed, as  it  was  able  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  failure.  Cattani,  a 
banker,  poured  the  trilling  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  into  the 
Humbert  coffers,  and  the  Credit  Industriel. 
of  Paris,  smilingly  handed  out  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  financial  world  of  Paris  vied 
for  the  honor  of  helping  to  swell  the  golden 
stream  that  flowed  like  a  river  toward  the 
Humberts. 

But  the  mutterings  of  the  storm-cloud 
began  to  roll.  The  estate  of  the  banker 
suicide.  Girard,  sued  to  recover,  and  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  declared  in  open  court 
that  the  Humberts  were  perpetrating  the 
greatest  swindle  of  the  age.  Lc  Matin  be- 
gan a  campaign  of  exposure,  and  the  court 
proceedings  moved  without  delay:  yet.  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  1902.  Mmc. 
Humbert,  blazing  with  jewels,  sat  in  her 
six-thousand-dollar  box  at  the  Opera,  with 
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the  order  for  the  opening  of  the  safe  al-  vases  by  such  artists  as  Corot,  Daubigny, 
ready  issued!    The  next  day,  she  was  a  Rosa  Bonheur,  Claude  Monet,  and  Ben- 
fugitive  from  justice.  jamin  Constant  testified,  while  all  the  world 
The  entire  family  fled  to  Madrid;  and  laughed  over  Jules  Breton's  exquisite  can- 


MRS.   CASSIE  CHADWICK,    MOST  DISTINGUISHED  OF  AMERICAN    "  QUEENS  OF  HIGH 
FINANCE."     SHE  BORROWED  MORE  THAN   FIVE  MILLION   DOLLARS  ON 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN   INGENIOUS  STORY.      LIKE  MME. 
HUMBERT,   SHE  WAS  CAUGHT  AT  LAST,   AND  SHE 
DIED  IN  THE  OHIO  PENITENTIARY. 


while  the  police  of  every  capital  in  the 
world  were  looking  for  them,  they  viewed 
the  coronation  ceremonies  of  King  Alfon- 
so! Late  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
they  were  arrested  in  Madrid  and  brought 
back  to  Paris  for  trial. 

Mme.  Humbert's  artistic  taste  was  irre- 
proachable, as  one  hundred  and  fifty  can- 


vas. The  Return  of  the  Reapers,"  auto- 
graphed with  *'  a  great  honor  and  a  great 
joy  "! 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  distin- 
guished queen  of  high  finance  was  Cassie 
Chadwick,  who,  although  she  closed  her 
eyes  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  was  buried 
with  honor  in  her  native  toj^n,  and  fol- 
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lowed  to  the  grave  by  the  mayor  and  other 
prominent  citizens.  Posing  as  the  natural 
daughter  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  she  duped 
the  Wade  Park  Bank,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  wrecked  the  Citizens'  National  Bank, 
of  Oberlin,  the  latter  of  which  had  loaned 
her  between  two  hundred  thousand  and 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  shock 
of  her  exposure  caused  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Beckwith,  of  the  Oberlin  Bank,  and 
Judge  John  Steel,  while  A.  B.  Spear,  cash- 
ier of  the  Oberlin  Bank,  is  now  serving 
a  seven-years'  term  in  the  Ohio  Peniten- 
tiary for  making  false  entries  in  connection 
with  loans. 

Her  scheme  was  simple.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  securities  worth  five  million 
dollars,  signed  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Her 


'CHICAGO   MAY,"   WHO  OBTAINED  THOUSANDS 
WEALTHY  ACTORS.      HER   MOTTO  WAS,  ' 
THESE  MORTALS  BE  !  " 


plan  was  virtually  an  endless  chain.  She 
borrowed,  borrowed  to  pay  back,  paid  the 
first  creditor,  increased  her  credit  and  bor- 
rowed again. 

Dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  with 
superb  self-possession,  she  confidentially 
informed  her  intended  creditor  that  some 
interest  was  due  in  ninety  days  from  the 
five  million  dollars'  worth  of  stocks  that 
she  owned,  but,  in  the  meantime,  she  was 
in  need  of  some  ready  cash.  She  would 
pay  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  ninety 
days.  The  securities?  Why,  Mr.  Ira  Reyn- 
olds, treasurer  of  the  Wade  Park  Bank, 
held  them. 

The  lure  of  the  big  interest  drew  forth 
many  thousands  from  the  simple-minded 
bankers,  who.  seeing  an 
opportunity  to  make  an 
honest  penny  by  ac- 
cepting a  trifle  more 
than  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  gladly  ad- 
vanced the  loan,  and 
smilingly  bowed  their 
fair  visitor  to  her  car- 
riage.  In  one  case,  a 
yyrS'  Cleveland    broker  got 

^  twenty-five  per  cent  on 

a  loan  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Money  liter- 
ally poured  in,  and  in 
the  very  year  that  the  • 
HiuTibcrts  were  ex- 
posed in  Paris,  Mrs. 
Chadwick  gave  her 
husband  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  was 
abroad  with  a  daughter 
by  a  former  marriage 
when  the  crash  came. 

Her  house  on  Euclid 
.Avenue.  Cleveland,  was 
jammed  with  art  treas- 
ures from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  and 
she  herself  lived  and 
traveled  like  a  princess. 
Her  telephone  bill  at 
the  Holland  House,  in 
Xew  York,  was  sev- 
enty-five dollars  a  day. 
She  took  a  dozen 
young  girls  abroad,  and 
paid  all  their  expeases. 
On  (me  occasion,  she 
bought  eight  pianos  in 
one  day  and  gave 
them  to  friends,  and  on 
another  she  sent  back 
a  bill  for  three  hundred 


OF  DOLLARS  FROM 
WHAT  FOOLS 
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dollars  to  a  lawyer,  and  sent  him,  instead,  a 
piano  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  She 
would  buy  a  tray  of  rings  at  a  time  and  give 
them  away. 

At  Christmas,  she  was  a  veritable  fairy 
godmother,  for  she  would  send  every  poor 
child  in  the  city  a  doll  or  a  drum,  while 
even  her  maid  was  remembered  with  a  seal- 
skin coat;  and  while  in  jail,  in  Cleveland, 
she  was  kind  and  helpful  to  the  sick. 

The  eccentricity  of  splendor  ran  riot  in 
her  home;  and  gold,  bronze,  and  onyx 
clocks,  a  case  of  superb  fans,  cloisonne 
vases,  many  antiques,  Empire  cabinets. 
Royal  Sevres  and  exquisite  rugs  and  por- 
tieres, w^ere  crowded  in  luxurious  and  indis- 
criminate profusion. 

The  suit  of  Herbert  L.  Newton,  the  Bos- 
ton banker  who  had  lent  her  one  hundred 
and  ninet/  thousand  dollars,  pricked  the 
bubble.  The  exposure  shocked  the  finan- 
cial world;  and  though  the  signatures  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  were  proved  to  be  for- 
geries, the  iron  king  later  established  a  re- 
lief fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  and 
poor  people  who  had  suffered  from  the  ruin 
of  the  bank.  The  disclosures  and  sensa- 
tions were  amazing.  Loans  amounting  to 
more  than  five  million  dollars  were  revealed, 
and  man3'  more  were  hushed  up  to  avoid 
scandal.  Bank  after  bank  denied  strenuous- 
ly that  it  had  ever  advanced  any  money  to 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  though  the  denials  were 
known  to  be  false. 

Certain  it  is  that  this  extraordinary 
woman  never  told  all  she  knew;  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  the  Jutte  suit  was  pending, 
full  of  mystery  and  scandal.  Her  death, 
after  serving  less  than  three  years  of  her 
ten-years*  sentence,  brought  litigation  to  a 
close,  and  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  had  left  a  will  dis- 
posing of  about  one  million  dollars,  with  a 
bogus  check-book  on  a  Cleveland  bank, 
came  the  information  that  her  creditors 
would  receive  seven  mills  on  the  dollar! 

"  The  Queen  of  the  Crooks." 

Although  the  methods  of  the  distin- 
guished Sophie  Lyons  differed  from  those 
of  Mme.  Humbert  and  Mrs.  Chadwick,  they 
were  none  the  less  successful,  and  for  many 
years  she  was  known  to  the  police  of  every 
large  city  as  "  the  queen  of  the  crooks." 
She  boasted  that  her  grandfather  was  a 
cracksman  '*  to  whom  Scotland  Yard  took 
off  its  cap,"  and  her  husband,  Ned  Lyons, 
who  stole  millions  from  the  bank-vaults  of 
this  country,  tried  in  vain  to  gratify  her 
luxurious  taste,  and  she  went  into  business 
on  her  own  account. 

She  tricked  the  nobility  of  Paris  out  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  sheer 


SOPHIE  LYONS.      THOUGH  BORN  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  SLUMS.  SHE  TRAVELED  AND  EDl'CATED 
HERSELF  UNTIL  SHE  SPOKE  FOUR  LAN- 
GUAGES   AND    KNEW   MANY  FAMOUS 
PERSONS  IN  EUROPE.  ATTEMPT- 
ING TO  JUSTIFY  ONE  OF  HER 
LARGE  THEFTS.   SHE  SAID: 
"one     CANNOT  LIVE 
WITHOUT  THE  GOOD 
THINGS  OF  LIFE." 

audacity,  her  beauty  of  face  and  figure  and 
her  magnetic  smile  enabling  her  literally 
to  hypnotize  her  victims.  It  was  said  that 
she  never  approached  a  man  in  vain. 
Under  arrest,  and  speaking  of  the  Paris 
trifle,  she  said: 

'*  Yes;  but  what  is  that!  I  have  a  very 
expensive  family,  and  my  tastes  require  ar- 
tistic gratification.  I  am  accustomed  to  the 
best  art,  music,  and  literature.  One  cannot 
live  without  the  good  things  of  life." 

This  astonishing  woman,  although  born 
in  the  slums  of  New  York,  traveled  and 
educated  herself,  until  she  was  familiar 
with  the  best  classics  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  She  spoke  four  languages, 
had  an  acquaintance  with  Victor  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Jind  Guy  de  Maupassant,  had 
the  airs  of  a  grand  duchess,  and  associated 
freely  with  the  titled  aristocracy  of  Paris 
until  after  the  little  matter  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  exposed.  She  became 
wealthy,  owned  a  block  of  houses  in  De- 
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troit,  and  educated  two  of  her  daughters 
in  a  convent  in  Toronto,  who,  on  discover- 
ing their  mother's  secret,  took  the  black 
veil. 

She  helped  Ned  Lyons  make  a  number  of 
bank  robberies:  and  after  he  had  relieved 
the  Ocean  Bank,  of  New  York,  of  one 
million  dollars,  they  set  up  a  magnificent 
country  establishment  near  New  York.  As 
time  went  on,  her  methods  became  more 
picturesque,  and  on  one  occasion  she  sat 
for  three  days  on  a  horse-block  in  Grand 
Rapids- in  an  attempt  to  cajole  a  wealthy 
lawyer  out  of  a  few  thousands.  On  the 
third  day  he  had  a  happy  inspiration,  and 
turned  the  hose  on  her! 

Being  caught  in  Detroit  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  she  gave  out  a  newspaper  in- 
terview, in  which,  with  childish  frankness, 
she  declared  it  was  the  finest  penal  institu- 
tion she  had  ever  lived  in.  At  this  period, 
her  experience  covered  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries in  Paris,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Canada.  She  sometimes  *'  borrowed  " 
money  of  bankers,  but  was  especially  adroit 
in  dropping  her  handkerchief  by  the  paying 
teller's  window  and  walking  off  with  any- 
where from^  three  hundred  to  five  thousand 
dollars  which  had  just  been  counted  out  to 
some  one  else! 

'*  Chicago  May,"  a  product  of  the  Chi- 
cago "  lava  beds,"  obtained  thousands  of 


dollars  from  wealthy  actors.  Her  motto 
was,  '*  What  fools  these  mortals  be!  "  and 
she  proved  it..  Her  career  ended  in  destruc- 
tion, and  ran  from  maudlin  episodes,  in 
which  she  danced  in  the  street  and  threw 
bills  to  newsboys,  to  being  found  in  the 
gutter  in  rags,  almost  frozen  and  half 
starved.  With  a  set  of  boon  companions, 
Nettie  Durette,  Mary  Doris,  and  others, 
she  conducted  a  girls'  Fagin  nest  of  crime; 
and  when  the  trunks  of  any  of  them  were 
searched  by  the  police,  iron  knuckles, 
**  baby "  revolvers,  bottles  of  knockout 
drops,  carbolic  acid,  and  chloroform  were 
found  mingled  with  bank-books  showing 
good-sized  balances. 

Mabel  Preece  had  a  brief  but  unsuccess- 
ful career  in  cashing  forged  checks.  VVInle 
in  jail,  she  wore  a  flowered  Japanese  silk 
kimono  and  red  satin  slippers,  powdered 
her  face,  curled  her  hair,  and  made  up  her 
eyebrows. 

An  old-timer,  spoken  of  with  respect  as 
"  the  queen  of  the  fences,"  was  **  Mother 
Mandelbaum,"  who,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
made  a  fortune  by  receiving  stolen  goods, 
though,  strange  to  say.  none  of  them  could 
ever  be  found  at  her  home.  Her  operations 
extended  over  the  United  vStates,  Canada, 
and  Europe,  and  her  letters  of  credit 
abroad  were  honored  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean capitals.  She  died  an  exile  in 
Canada. 


HOW  TIME  TRAVELS. 

^"'IME  travels  in  clivers  paces  vrith  divers  persons :  111  tell  you  who  Time  ambks 
withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands 
still  withal. 

He  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and 
the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  Time's  pace  is  so  hard, 
that  it  seems  the  lenglh  of  seven  years. 

He  ambles  with  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout ; 
for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study;  and  the  other  lives  merrily, 
because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ; 
the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury :  these  Time  ambles  v^thal. 

H«  gallops  with  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can 
fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

He  stays  still  with  lawyers  In  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep  between  term  and 
term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves.— milUain  Bhakespeare. 
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REMEMBER  THE  ALAMO! 


'  I  -iHE  accompanying  illustration  suggests  a  curious  contrast  and  also  a  very 
y^atgJ^^^^  stirring  episode  of  Arnerican  history.  Here  we  see  a  group  of  pleasure- 
I  seekers  with  automobiles  and  every  appliance  of  modern  luxury,  gazing 

^\  I  jP^  the  old  convent,  known  as  the  Alamo,  just  outside  the  city  of  San 
1  ( J/^  Antonio,  Texas.  It  is  a  peaceful,  pleasurable  scene,  and  one  would 
^CNj/*  \Cy^  hardly  think  that  sixty-one  years  ago  the  place  witnessed  a  savage  and 
sanguinary  encounter  which  helped  to  make  history. 

The  old  convent  of  the  Alamo  was  built  in  1722,  when  the  Spanish  were  the  lords  of 
Mexico.  Here  was  a  walled  yard,  covering  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  containing  a 
church  as  well  as  the  convent  and  a  hospital.  When  Texas  declared  its  independence  of 
Mexico,  in  1836,  a  small  company  of  Texans  and  Americans  got  possession  of  the  place, 
and  strengthened  it  for  purposes  of  defense.  They  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Travis.  Under  him  served  the  famous 
"Davy"  Crockett  and  Colonel  James  Bowie,  after  whom  the  famous  bowie-knife  is  said 
to  have  been  named.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  with  a 
greatly  superior  force,  surrounded  and  attacked  the  Alamo.  The  assailants  were  beaten 
back,  upon  which  they  brought  up  artillery  and  bombarded  the  defenses  almost  steadily 
from  February  23  to  March  6.  On  the  latter  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  and  the 
Mexicans  flu.  g  themselves  into  it  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

Again  and  again  they  v/ere  hurled  back  with  great  loss ;  but  finally  they  scaled  the 
parapet,  and  then,  within  the  walls,  entered  upon  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  defenders 
had  been  weakened  by  lack  of  food  and  by  the  strain  of  the  k)ng  bombardment ;  t^ut  they 
fought  fierceh'  until  all  but  five  of  them  were  slain.  These  five  surrendered,  and  were  at 
once  taken  out  and  shot  down  by  Santa  Anna's  orders.  The  sole  survivors  of  this 
memorable  affair  were  three  women,  two  white  children,  and  a  negro  boy. 

The  heroic  valor  of  the  garrison  and  the  barbarity  of  Santa  .A.nna  thrilled  the  American 
people.  The  cry  of  "Remember  the  Alamo!"  was  heard  throughout  the  country;  and 
the  feeling  which  it  excited  did  much  to  bring  on  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  an 
American  army  swept  triumphantly  into  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas. 

To-day  the  Alamo  is  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  it  was  after  the  battle.  The  openings 
in  its  windows  and  the  breaches  in  its  walls  have  never  been  repaired,  and  it  stands  as  a 
monument  to  its  defenders. 


THE  HISTORIC  BUILDING,   NEAR  SAN  ANTONIO,   WHICH  HAS  BEEN  CALLED   "THE  THERMOPYL^ 
OP  AMERICA."     HERE  TRAVIS,   BOWIE,   CROCKETT,   AND  A  HANDFUL  OF  MEN  FOR 
TEN  DAYS  STOOD  OFF  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  MEXICAN  SOLDIERS. 
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my  CLAY  BARNABEE'S* 

REMINISCENCE,S 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A  LONG  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER- 
ANNIE  LOUISE  GARY,  WILLIAM  WARREN  AND  THE  BOS- 
TON MUSEUM,  FIRST  IMPERSONATIONS,  "  THE  CORK  LEG." 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

MR.  BARXABEE  tells  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  town 
of  his  birth,  in  1833.  He  skims  lightly  over  the  pranks  and  escapades  of  his  youth, 
notes  the  budding  of  his  vocal  talents,  and  explains  how  he  combined  music  with 
commercialism  by  going  to  Boston  to  clerk  in  a  dry-.goods  store.  Gradually  he  develops 
as  a  singer  and  an  amateur  actor.  Physical  disability  keeps  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  sprained  ankle  necessitates  a  temporary  use  of  crutches. 


PART  THREE. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

FIFTY  AND  MY  EXPENSES. 

FTER  the  cruel  war  was  over,  and 
I  had  been  emancipated 
from  the  slavery  of  crutches, 
the  enemy  in  my  midst 
began  to  get  in  his  deadly 
work.  The  strain  I  had 
bjtn  under,  and  my  double  life  of  concert- 
singing  and  counter- jumping,  roused  up 
what  my  friend  "Gene  Field  called — 

The  author  of  my  thousand  woes, 
The  pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

T  also  came  in  for  a  spell  of  that  mental 
torture  known  as  nervous  prostration.  Dread 
c>f  a  sanatorium  was  one  of  the  cheerful  lit- 
tle concomitants  of  my  condition.  Indeed,  I 
might  have  been  the  actor  who  consulted  a 
great  nerve  specialist,  and  was  ordered  to 
go  to  the  theater  and  sec  a  certain  funny 
comedian.  "  Doctor,  that's  me !  "  replied  the 
unfortunate  patient:  "I  am  the  comc4ia-i  to 
whom  you  so  kindly  refer."  Then,''  the 
doctor  declared,  shaking  his  head,  "  there  is 
no  help  for  you.'' 


All  these  things  played  their  part  in  the 
uniformly  accidental  character  of  my  public- 
ity; for  the  doctor  decreed  that  I  must 
abandon  at  once  the  shut-in  life,  and  be  out 
and  about  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  noth- 
ing loath  to  act  upon  this  advice;  the  more 
so  as  I  had  achieved  something  like  the 
position  so  aptly  described  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chapin,  in  his  well-remembered  mot: 

"  What  do  you  uiulerstand  by  f  mie. 
doctor?  "  he  was  asked,  after  his  assured  suc- 
cess on  the  lecture  platform. 

'*  FAME,"  replied  the  eloquent  divine, 
*'  means  Fifty  and  My  Expenses." 

My  formal  debut  as  a  professional  on  the 
public  concert  stage  took  place  in  1805.  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  BosIcmi,  on  which  (to  me) 
memorable  occasion  Annie  Louise  Gary, 
^Irs.  H.  M.  Smiiii,  Sarah  W.  Barton,  and 
other  artists  brevetted  for  future  fame  also 
participated. 

An  All-Around  Entertainer. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  a  brisk  and  growing 
demand  for  my  services  "  from  the  center 
all  round  to  the  sea,"  as  the  back  districts 
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were  heard  from,  having  heard  me,  or  of  me. 
Being  able  to  sing  a  serious  song  as  well 
as  a  comic  one,  take  part  in  a  duo,  trio,  or 
quartet,  speak  a  piece,  and  tell  a  story,  I 
was  considered,  even  at  the  advanced  price, 
the  cheapest  and  most  economical  bargain- 
package  on  the  **  cirkit.'* 

My  entertainments  were  mostly  of  the 
musical  order,  supported  by  local   (if  not 


Those  days  of  my  concert-impresarioship 
are  full  of  cherished  recollections,  es- 
pecially in  the  line  of  old  acquaintances 
and  friendships.  One  course  I  instituted 
to  revisit  my  native  Portsmouth,  a 
custom  which  was  kept  up  for  several 
years.  At  one  of  these  concerts,  Annie 
Louise  Gary,  one  of  the  world's  finest 
contraltos  in  her  day,  made  under  my  man- 


"your  athletic  brakeman  seizes  me  by  the  arm,  gives  me  a  tremendous 
boost,  and  yells  out  *  all  aboard.  " 


always  the  best  vocal)  talent.  But  occa- 
sionally 1  sang  such  classics  as  "  Who  Treads 
the  Path  of  Duty "  to  strictly  high-browed 
music-lovers,  in  conjunction  with  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  Club. 

The  Mendelssohn  was  the  first  regular  in- 
strumental organization  of  its  kind  in 
America,  and  did  pioneer  work  in  introdu- 
cing high-class  chamber  music  where  pre- 
viously, and  in  that  form,  it  had  been  merely 
talked  and  written  about. 


agement  her  first  bow  to  the  public,  which 
later  on  bowed  down  to  worship  her.  I  paid 
her  twelve  dollars. 

Miss  Gary  had,  even  as  a  girl,  that  voice 
which  sank  like  a  golden  plummet  deep  down 
into  the  unsounded  depths  of  the  human 
heart.  She  studied  four  years  in  Europe, 
came  back  to  the  United  States  with  Chris- 
tine Nilsson,  and  toured  the  country  in  con- 
cert and  oratorio.  Subsequently  she  won  the 
foremost  honors  of  a  grancL^pera  career, 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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ANNIE     LOUISK     GARY.     ONE    OF    THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  CONTRALTOS.      SHE  MADE  HER  FIRST 
APPEARANCE  UNDER  MR.  BARNABEE'S  MANAGE- 
MENT.    HE    PAID    HER  TWELVE  DOLLARS. 
From  a  thotosraph  by  Snrony.  Neiv  York. 


becoming  a  lasting  memory  in  such  roles  as 
Amncris,  Azuccna,  and  the  like.  But  a 
happy  marriage  ended  her  public  career  while 
still  in  its  full  splendor,  leaving  only  the 
name  of  a  gifted  artist  and  an  amiable  and 
lovely  woman. 

Charles  R.  Adams,  another  of  my  asso- 
ciates and  comrades,  also  went  to  Europe, 
and  achieved  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
court  teiior  in  Vienna — an  imperial  sine- 
cure which  he  held  for  nine  years.  All  this, 
however,  did  not  pre\  :nt-  him  from  telling 
a  good  story  **  on  "  himself. 

Lost — in  London — a  Voice. 

Adams  was  a  lyric  tenor,  with  a  voice  of 
exquisite  quality  that,  when  heard  in  a  li"'? 
box  of  a  theater  such  as  the  Austrian  Court 
maintained,  was  niosi  effective.  On  his  way 
for  a  visit  to  America,  he  was  held  up  by  a 
London  impresario,  who  engaged  him  for 


a  performance  at  Covent  Garden.  If  you 
have  ever  been  to  the  opera  there,  you 
know  what  that  meant.  It  was  as  if  a  boy 
soprano  should  undertake  to  sing  a  lullaby 
solo  in  the  arena  of  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den during  the  horse  show. 

However,  London  dearly  loves  a  court 
singer.  A  rousing  audience  greeted  Mr. 
Adams  at  Covent  Garden,  and  expectation 
ran  high.  Even  the  gallery  gods,  those 
drastic  dispensers  of  blame  and  praise,  were 
out  in  full  force. 

The  silver-voiced  tenor  sang  for  about 
five  minutes  before  the  sky-line  could  hear 
a  note.  Then  a  shrill-voiced  gamin  called 
out  to  a  distant  pal,  so  that  the  assembled 
thousands  could  get  it  all  distinctly: 

**  Hi,  Chimmie!  Is  it  the  gintleman  sing-^ 
in',  or  is  it  the  gas?  " 

During  all  this  time,  I,  too,  was  in  the 
running  as  a  rising  singer  of  low  notes. 
Already  the  beginnings  w-ere  made  of  that 
scrap-book  library  of  critical  appreciations 
from  which  I  was  to  extract  consolation  in 
later  years,  when  Ben  Wolff  wrote  of  me: 

Age  cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  monotony. 

To  offset  this  lemon,  there  were  many 
golden  oranges  of  praise. 

Slowly  as  the  public  singer  in  me  devel- 
oped, the  professional  comedian  was  of  still 
tardier  growth.  Well  past  my  thirtieth 
mile-stone,  I  had  as  yet  no  thought  or  de- 
sire of  becoming  an  actor— for  my  Mer- 
cantile Library  and  "  private  theatrical  "  ex- 
periences had  been  gone  through  in  tho 
same  purely  amateurish  spirit  which 
prompted  the  other  boys  and  girls  of  our 
associations. 

A  Remarkable  Tribute. 

And  yet,  unconsciously,  I  must  have  car- 
ried some  sort  of  a  banner  of  promise  in 
this  line,  as  one  of  my  farcicalities — per- 
haps Brown  in  '*  Mesmerism."  or  Job  Wort 
in  "The  Blighted  Being  "—elicited  from  a 
newspaper  philosopher  this  remarkable 
tribute: 

"  When  Humor  died,  its  departed  spiri*^ 
took  up  its  abode  in  Barnabee's  earthly 
temple.  He  is  the  living  skeleton  of  fun- 
Comicality  is  written  on  his  forehead,  it 
laughs  from  his  eyes,  it  is  portrayed  in  his 
motion,  it  plays  around  his  lips,  it  hides 
in  the  dimple  of  his  chin.  To  look  ?t  him 
is  to  laugh.  Barnabee  is  a  comedian  be- 
cause he  can't  help  it.  And  the  funniest 
thing  of  all  is  to  see  him  attempt  to  keep 
from  being  funny.  Gravity  sits  upon  him 
with  as  much  uneasiness  as  do  the  birds  of 
night  in  lighted  halls.    Nature  made  him 
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for  a  finished  comedian,  and  added  its  bless- 
ing in  the  shape  of  an  excellent  voice. 
When  the  trumpet  sounds  on  the  resurrec- 
tion mom,  Bamabee  will  come  up  laughing, 
and  Gabriel  will  smile  to  see  him  coming." 

This  sort  of  thing  must  have  gradually 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  if  during  a 
large  part  of  my  previous  existence  I  had 
been  plodding  in  the  wrong  direction,  I  was 
turning  into  the  future  path  of  brightness 
and  hope  at  last,  and  Barnabee's  Itinerarium 
promised  to  be  continued  until  further  notice. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  TOO    L.ATE    FOR    THE  TRAIN." 

It  also  looked  like  starting  in  the  right 
direction  when  a  semi-professional  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  himself  a  writer  of 
**  home  and  amateur "  plays  and  a  recita- 
tionist  of  large  practise,  proposed  that  we 
should  form  what  is  now  called  a  '*  sketch 
team,"  and  stand  in  with  the  innumerable 
Lyceum  Courses  which  at  that  time  infested 
the  country.  The  vehicle  suggested  for 
this  invasion  was  a  bit  of  a  playlet  in  which 
we  had  *'  acted  out  "  together  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  entitled  "  Too 
Late  for  the  Train." 

Apropos  of  railroads,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  lady  who  was  to  take  the  last  evening 
train  for  Boston  from  a  village  seven  miles 


from  Middleboro,  Massachusetts.  She 
reached  the  station  just  in  time  to  see  the 
red  lights  at  the  rear  of  the  last  car  on  that 
last  train  disappearing  around  the  curve. 
A  solitary  man  was  on  the  scene.  The  lady 
approached  him,  and  asked: 

*'  Can  you  tell  nic.  please,  when  the  next 
train  for  Boston  leaves?  " 

There  isn't  any  next  train  to-night, 
madam,"  he  replied. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there  is  no 
other  train  to-night?" 

**  Madam,  that  is  the  unfortunate  fact." 

"  Where  is  the  nearest  hotel?  " 

*'  There  is  no  hotel,  madam.  This  is  only 
a  small  village,  and — " 

!'  Well,  the  nearest  boarding-house,  then," 
cried  the  lady,  growing  impatient  and 
nervous. 

*'  Madam,  there  is  no  boarding-house. 
Everybody  here  lives  in  their  own  home." 

"  But,  what  am  I  to  do?  " 

'■  Madam,  I  think  you  will  have  to  stay 
with  the  station-agent." 

"  Sir !    I  am  a  lady — " 

"  So  is  the  station-agent,  madam." 

The  Kindly  Brakeman. 

In  the  environs  of  Boston  there  is  a 
"  belt  "  railway  line,  on  which,  by  starting 
from  the  terminal  in  the  morning  and  trans- 
ferring   judiciously,    one    can    ride  pretty 
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nearly  all  day,  round  and  round  and 
round.  One  afternoon,  just  as  the  train 
was  leaving  the  station  next  before 
Auburndale,  an  elderly  gentleman  entered 
and  took  the  only  unoccupied  seat,  which 
was  beside  a  lady  no  longer  of  uncertain 
age.    She  promptly  addressed  him: 

**  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  don't 
know  you,  but  would  >ou  be  good  enough 
to  put  me  off  this  train  at  the  next  station?" 

"  My  dear  lady,"  the  old  boy  replied,  "  1 
would  gladly  be  of  service  to  you;  but  the 
fact  is,  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be. 
The  brakeman,  there,  is  athletic,  and  he 
would  do  much  better  than  I  could." 

**  Excuse  mc,  sir,  but  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
asked.  At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  I  left 
my  home  for  Auburndale.  I  have  be^en 
riding  all  day,  and  have  passed  my  station 
half  a  dozen  times.  Each  time  the  train 
comes  there,  I  start  to  get  off;  but  I  have 
rheumatism,  and  am  obliged  to  descend  the 
steps  slowly,  and  backward.  No  sooner 
does  my  foot  touch  the  platform,  than  along 
comes  your  athletic  brakeman,  seizes  me  by 
the  arm,  gives  me  a  tremendous  boost,  and 
yells  out,  *All  aboard!'  And  this  time  I 
would  like  to  stop  at  Auburndale." 

A  Successful  Playlet. 

But  these  illustrations  are  merely  prelim- 
inary to  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  my 
own  "  Too  Late  for  the  Train." 

The  eccentric  comedian,  Sock  (that  was 
me),  rushes  upon  the  waiting-room  scene, 
with  his  carpet-bag,  just  as  a  porter's  voice 
on  the  departing  train  is  heard  singing  out: 
"Last  call  for  supper!"  in  the  buffet-car. 
He  cools  off  in  a  sol'loquy  of  some  seven 
lengths,  when  enter  Buskin,  a  manager,  who 
is  in  the  same  boat  as  Socky  having  also 
missed  the  train.  The  two  have  been  look- 
ing for  each  other.  The  railway  station  be- 
comes a  Klaw  &  Erlanger  theatrical  book- 
ing-agency, and  acting  stunts  are  done,  with 
the  aid  of  costumes  extracted  from  the  car- 
pet-bags. Hamlet,  fricasseed,  makes  "  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,"  doubly  sad  in  a  rhymed 
travesty,  while  the  Ghost  (which  was  I) 
obliges  with  a  comic  song,  and  so  on.  Our 
epilogue  wound  up  with  "  We'll  see  you 
again";  and  before  the  audience  got  a 
chance  to  respond.  "  Not  if  we  see  you 
first,"  the  curtain  fell. 

This  playlet,  so  long  as  we  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  and  other  sophisticated 
towns,  went  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
without  a  lady  in  the  cast.  But  when  we 
struck  the  outlying  districts,  folks  thought 
it  rather  shivery  for  a  ghost  to  sing  comic 
selections  and  recite  "  Pcabody."  so  the 
piece  was  withdrawn  for  revision,  which 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  completed. 


I  got  my  reward  in  being  called  '*  But- 
ton-Buster Barnabee "  in  the  newspapers, 
and  one  day,  in  a  crowded  car,  a  country- 
man who  had  been  eying  me  sharply  came 
up  and  shouted: 

"  Beant  you  the  man  they  call  *  Tew  Late 
fer  the  Train'?  Wall,  didn't  you  show  in 
Gloucester  under  that  description?  I 
thought  so.  Say,  what  was  that  'ere  song 
where  you  throwed  fits.  I'd  give  a  quarter 
tew  see  you  do  it,  right  now!  " 

But  here  is  where  we  take  another  train. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

WITH    WILLIAM    WARREN   AT   THE  BOSTON 
MUSEUM. 

The  most  memorable  instance  of  my 
veering  into  the  right  track,  professionally, 
was  when,  early  in  1866,  I  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  R.  F.  McClannin, 
the  '*  old  man"  of  the  Boston  Museum,  to 
appear  at  his  benefit,  on  that  historic  and 
hallowed  stage. 

The  Boston  Museum!  What  a  pageant  of 
recollections  the  writing  of  this  name  con- 
jures up.  It  was  the  first  real  theater  I  ever 
set  foot  in,  on  the  occasion  recounted  in  a 
previous  chapter,  when,  as  a  provincial  lad 
from  Portsmouth,  I  came  on  an  excursion 
to  Boston  to  see  the  world.  Here  I  saw  the 
elder  Booth  (as  Richard  III),  and  heard  a 
full  string  orchestra  for  the  first  time.  Here, 
too,  I  came  under  the  revelation  and  spell 
of  William  Warren's  matchless  art — of 
which  more  anon. 

The  Old  Boston  Museum. 

The  Museum,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  originally  opened  to  the  public  as  a 
**  Hall  of  Curiosities."  It  had  many  alcoves 
filled  with  stuffed  birds  of  every  clime  and 
variegated  plumage.  Up-stairs  was  a  gal- 
lery of  '*  wax  figgers."  where  was  exhib'i- 
ed,  among  other  thrilling  and  cold-blooded 
tableaus,  "  The  Corsair  of  the  Gulf,  or  the 
Black  Avenger  of  the  Spanish  Main,"  with 
drawn  dagger,  glaring  fixedly  upon  the  in- 
nocent maiden  with  flaxen  waxen  hair,  who, 
with  bended  knees  glued  to  the  deck,  sup- 
plicating hands,  and  glassy  baby  stare, 
pleaded  for  a  stay  of  the  piratical  pro- 
ceedings. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  this  large  mausoleum 
of  the  preserved  feathery  tribe  that  gave 
the  cue  to  that  New  England  mossback 
who.  when  it  w^as  up  to  him  to  express 
himself  on  the  subject  of  cremation,  said: 

"  Why.  gol  darn  it,  I  uon't  never  want 
to  be  cremated.  B'gosh.  I'd  layther  l^e 
stuffed  and  maounted." 

When  a  theater  was  added  to  the  Mu- 
seum's attractions,  it  proved  an  immediate 
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UP-STAIRS  WAS  A  GALLERY  OF   "  WAX  FIGGERS,  "  WHERE  WAS  EXHIBITED,  AMONG  OTHER  THRILLING 
AND  COLD-BLOODED  TABLEAUS,    "THE  CORSAIR  OF  THE  GULF,   OR  THE 
BLACK  AVENGER  OF  THE  SPANISH  MAIN." 


success,  and  soon  became  a  fixture  among 
Boston's  moral  spectacles.  For  years  and 
years,  many  thousands  of  the  good  people 
of  that  city,  who  would  never  be  seen  going 
to  a  theater  as  such,  could  compromise 
with  their  consciences  and  take  it  in  as  a 
Museum  attachment,  without  violence  to 
their  uprightness  and  religious  scruples. 

But  I  am  wandering  far  afield.  I  set  out 
to  chronicle  my  first  actual  histrionic  ap- 
pearance on  a  real  stage,  with  bona  fide 
actors — my  practical  butting-in  to  that  dis- 
tinguished company  of  celebrated  players 
which  includes,  besides  Warren,  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Booth.  Mrs.  Barrett,  Mrs. 
Farren.  Barry  Sullivan,  G  .V.  Brooke,  John 
Brougham,  Dion  Boucicault,  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson, and  others. 

McClannin's  Benefit. 

At  McClannin*s  benefit,  I  was  cast  to 
play  Toby  Twinkle  in  *'  All  that  Glitters  is 
Not  Gold,"  to  sing  **  Simon  the  Cellarer  "  in 
costume  and  raake-up,  and  to  play  Cox,  in 
the  best-known  of  Madison  Morton's  farci- 
cal afterpieces,  to  the  Box  of  the  great  War- 
ren himself. 


It  was  an  unforgetable  occasion — one  cal- 
culated to  harrow  up  my  soul  and  freeze 
niy  young  blood,  which  it  promptly  did, 
besides  setting  off  my  redoubtable  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  in  rampageous  mood.  The 
physician  to  whom  I  confided  my  fears  that 
something  dreadful  was  going  to  happen, 
tried  to  reassure  me  by  saying  that  he  had 
two  scats  in  the  front  row,  and  that  if  I 
should  collapse  he  would  arise  and  apolo- 
gize to  the  audience  for  the  insufficiency  of 
his  medical  treatment. 

In  accordance  with  the  primitive  system 
prevailing  at  the  Museum,  the  center  of  the 
parcjuet  only  was  reserved,  and  that  by 
simple  slips  of  paper.  The  side  and  rear 
seats  were  open  to  the  rush  of  the  thirty- 
centers. 

To  get  around  this  inconvenience,  late- 
comers were  wont  to  hire  boys  to  go  be- 
times and  stampede  the  desirable  seats, 
these  to  be  given  up  to  the  actual  pur- 
chasers before  or  just  after  the  rise  of  the 
curtain.  Then  there  was  a  tremendous  get- 
up-and-get  through  the  narrow  aisles,  with 
recorded  casualties,  on  the  gala-night  to 
which  I  refer,  of  two  broken  ajrns,  several 
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dislocated  ribs,  and  any  number  of  fainting 
spells.    Altogether,  it  was  a  huge  success. 

The  one  thing  connected  with  the  per- 
formance* which  I  remember  clearly  is  that 
Mr.  Warren  congratulated  me  personally, 
and  said  mine  was  the  best  first  appearance 
he  had  ever  seen. 


peers,  and  he  surpassed  them  in  his  won- 
derful versatility.  He  could  play  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute,  or  Dob  Acres,  or  Sir  Har- 
court  Courtley,  or  Tony  Lumpkin,  or  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  or  Jesse  Rural,  or  Poor  Pilli- 
cody,  with  equal  perfection. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  as 


WILLIAM    WARREN.      THOUGH    AN    ENGLISHMAN    BY    BIRTH,    HE    WAS  THE 
FOUNDER  OF  AN  AMERICAN  COMEDY   TRADITION  WHICH,  AS 
AN  APPRECIABLE  INFLUENCE,  SURVIVES. 


Blessings  on  the  memory  of  that  grand 
old  actor!  I  could  never  pay  the  debt  I 
owe  him  for  the  innumerable  splendid  ex- 
amples he  gave  me  of  true  and  unaffected 
art.  Without  disparagement  of  others,  I  have 
always  regarded  William  Warren  as  the 
very  best  comedian  it  was  ever  vouchsafed 
me  to  see. 

I  have  known  of  but  two  who  were  his 


"Friend  Waggles;  or,  Where's  My  Ani- 
mal?" Dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  country- 
man, with  a  worn  and  bespattered  linen 
coat,  he  ambled  on  the  stage  and  told  the 
comical  hard-luck  story  of  how  his  "  ani- 
mile,"  which  he  was  riding  into  town,  had 
shied  at  a  hoop-skirt,  or  something,  and 
treated  him  to  a  game  of  seesaw. 
Warren  would  take  up  characters  special- 
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ized  by  visiting  comedians,  and  leave  them 
all  at  the  post.  The  average  actor  makes 
fame  and  fortune  in  one  or  two,  or,  at  most, 
half  a  dozen,  parts.  Warren,  in  his  career 
of  thirty-five  years  at  the  Boston  Museum — 
for  he  practically  never  appeared  anywhere 
else — must  have  played  all  of  five  hundred, 
if  not  more,  and  he  touched  nothing  he  did 
not  adorn.  Without  stopping  to  think  hard, 
I  can  name  at  least  twenty-five  impersona- 
tions of  the  first  magnitude,  each  of  which, 
under  present  conditions,  might  last  a  star- 
ring comedian  five  seasons. 

William  Warren. 

Talk  of  your  emotional  actors!  Why,  he 
could  and  did,  nightly,  draw  tears  and 
laughter  in  the  same  breath.  To  observe 
his  finesse  and  gradations  in  marking  the 
many  phases  of  a  complicated  character, 
was  a  priceless  lesson  in  the  art  of  acting. 
In  my  long  and  loving  study  of  him,  I 
suppose  1  absorbed — unconsciously  at  first, 
and  with  deliberate  intention  afterward, 
when  1  became  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
emulation — something  of  his  style  or  meth- 
ods, which  proved  of  the  greatest  service 
to  me  in  after  years. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  other  comic 
talents  since  widely  recognized  could  trace 
their  inspiration  to  the  same  source.  War- 
ren, though  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was 
the  founder  of  an  American  tradition  which, 
'  though  never  regularly  transmitted  or  con- 
served, still  as  an  appreciable  influence 
survives. 

Such  a  genius  luces^ani}  liad  its  pecu- 
liarities Due  of  these  was  \\  arren's  habit 
of  orcas!i)nally  disappearing  from  the  pub- 
lic, <is  well  as  the  private  and  managerial, 
gaze  immediately  after  rehearsal  on  Mon- 
day morning,  not  to  materialize  again  until 
the  next  Monday  night's  performance.  No 
one  1  :;;cw  wbefC  be  was,  or  what  he  was 
doing. 

It  took  him  just  a  week.  To  search  for 
him  was  unavailing.  His  retreat,  like 
e\-erything*  else  he  did,  was  masterly.  But 
promptly  the  next  Monday  night,  on  he 
walked,  dead-letter  perfect  in  his  part,  de- 
livered the  goods,  and  an  adoring  audience 
paid  tribute  without  reserve. 

Warren  had  no  use  for  alleged  improve- 
ments on  the  author's  lines.  He  was  a 
purist,  and  stuck  to  the  original  text.  Any 
interpolation  or  gag  threw  him  off  his 
balance. 

Once,  on  some  festival  occasion  when 
stars  were  thick  in  the  cast,  and  a  certain 
license  or  latitude  prevailed,  E.  L.  Daven- 
port was  playing  with  Warren  in  that  fa- 
vorite nautical  '*  drammer,"  "  Black- Eyed 
Susan."    Davenport,  as  William,  the  Sailor, 


was  relating  to  the  ensemble  the  exciting 
story  of  the  capture  and  dissection  of  a 
whale.  He  should  have  asked,  What  do 
you  suppose  we  found?"  whereupon  War- 
ren, as  Gnai brain,  would  say,  '*  Why,  his 
innards,  I  suppose."  But  on  this  occasion 
only,  Davenport,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  Iw- 
board  eye.  said: 

*'  What  do  you  suppose  we  found,  besides 
his  innards !^ " 

The  look  of  disgust  and  dismay  on  War- 
ren's face  as  he  turned  up  stage  would  have 
paralyzed  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Warren's  hair  was  a  personal  peculiarity. 
He  had  none.  This  enabled  him,  on  the 
stage,  to  wear  a  wig  that  did  not  look 
wiggy.  On  the  street,  his  handsome  black 
peruke  was  obvious  enough;  but  he  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  observed  of 
all  observers. 

He  was  our  premier  comedian.  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon 
his  like  again.  And  the  pity  of  it  was,  the 
country  at  large  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
him.  Like  Rufus  Choate.  the  greatest  ad- 
vocate America  has  known,  he  was  content 
with  Boston's  "  bushel-basket,"  and  never 
hankered  to  be  a  national  luminary. 

CHAPTER  XXr. 

"  THE  CORK   LEG  "   PROVES   A  CORKER. 

After  my  first  lightning-stroke  of  suc- 
cess at  the  Museum,  I  played  there  several 
Saturday  nights  in  characters  like  Henry 
Dove  in  "Married  Life,"  and  Aminadab 
Sleek  in  "  The  Serious  Family,"  and 
scooped  up  a  few  more  honors.  IBut  even 
that  could  not  draw  me  away  from  my 
beaten  path  of  playing  myself  on  the  con- 
cert, lyceum,  and  entertainment  stage. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  '*  mov- 
ing "  episodes  of  my  checkered  career.  I 
refer  to  the  start,  progress,  and  never-end- 
ing finish  of  '*  The  Cork  Leg."  This  song 
has  become  so  identified  with  my  name  that 
I  have  often  felt  as  a  presentiment  that  at 
last  some  part  of  it — say,  the  concluding 
stanza — would  be  my  epitaph: 

I've  told  my  story  both  plain  and  free, 
Of  the  richest  merchant  that  ever  could  be, 
Who  never  was  buried,  though  dead,  you  see — 
And  I've  been  singing  his  L-E-G. 

Ri  tu  ri  nu,  ri  lu  de  ni  nu, 

Ri  tu  di  nu  di  na. 

This  "  Ri  tu  ri  nu "  had  its  premiere,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  at  a  musical  fes- 
tival in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  New 
Hampshire.  These  functions  were  in  great 
vogue  in  New  England,  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  They  were 
the  outlet  and  expression  of  the  musical 
talent  of  the  provincial  towns.    An  alleged 
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conductor  usually  presided,  whose  only 
claim  to  celebrity,  perhaps,  lay  in  his  being 
the  compiler  of  a  tune-bjok,  composed  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  commonplace 
melody,  cut  off  in  lengths  of  short  meter, 
long  meter,  common  and  uncommon  meter, 
and  meter  by  moonlight  alone,  to  suit  the 
purchaser. 

So,  one  fine  day,  I  tried  on  **  The  Cork 
Leg."  I  had  often  heard  of  this  descriptive 
ballad,  which  was  originally  brought  to  this 


country  by  Harrison  Finn,  who  used  to 
sing  it  stationary,  as  it  were — that  is  to 
say,  without  any  movement  of  the  limb, 
branches,  or  foliage.  I  believed  I  could 
better  it  by  putting  in  some  modern  ma- 
chinery in  the  way  of  facial  and  muscular, 
as  well  as  vocal,  expression. 

After  a  long  search  through  loft  and 
crypt  of  *'  Yours  truly,  Oliver  Ditson's  " 
overladen  repository,  I  unearthed  '*  The 
Cork  Leg."  Being  long  on  sentimental 
ditties,  but  short  on  comic  songs,  I  imme- 
diately annexed  it.  and  it  became  a  part  of 
my  musical  self. 

If  any  of  my  readers  ever  practised  the 
juvenile    accomplishment    of    rubbing  the 


chest  with  one  hand  while  patting  the  top 
of  the  head  with  the  other,  they  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  physical  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  I  could  keep  my  head, 
hair,  eyes,  lips,  arms,  and  legs  all  going 
simultaneously  and  in  different  directions; 
but  I  mastered  the  trick. 

Whether  or  not  my  New  Hampshire 
audience  suspected  that  they  were  tbe 
canine  upon  which  an  untried  medicine 
was  being  tested,  1  do  not  know.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  received  it  with  a  howl  of 
delight,  and  settled  its  fate  as  a  fixture  in 
my  repertoire. 

How  many  times  in  the  thirty  odd  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  premiere  I 
have  sung  that  **  Cork  Leg  "  song,  I  have 
never  tried  to  compute.  Five  thousand 
would  be  an  inside  guess. 

Emerson  Heard  **  The  Cork  Leg." 

Right  here  let  me  record  that  I  once  had 
the  honor  of  singing  this  eccentric  ditty  in 
a  hall  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  with  the 
august  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  among  those 
present  as  my  audience.  The  sage  of  New- 
England,  for  the  nonce  dismounted  from 
his  spiritual  pedestal,  sat  scarcely  three  feet 
distant  from  me.  His  sphinx-like  features 
relaxed  and  his  whole  anatomy  responded 
in  unconscious  sympathy  to  the  contagious 
rhythm. 

They  say  that  when  the  famous  danseuse, 
Fanny  Ellsler,  hypnotized  Boston,  Emerson 
whispered  to  Margaret  Fuller,  *'  Margaret, 
this  is  poetry";  and  she  responded  soul- 
fully,  "  Ralph,  it  is  religion!  " 

My  Cork  Leg  "  did  not  draw  forth  quite 
so  rhapsodical  an  appreciation  as  that. 
Nevertheless.  I  shall  always  remember  with 
a  pleasurable  thrill  that,  after  my  perform- 
ance, Emerson  in  hi.s  own  home  rook  occa- 
sion to  sa:, ,  in  his  benign  manner,  that  he 
had  been  delighted  with  the  concert  in  gen- 
eral, and  with  '*  The  Cork  Leg "  in  par- 
ticular. 

CHAPTER  XXH. 
gilmore's  band.  .\ni)  the  peace  jubilees. 

The  next  happenings  that  swim  into  the 
horizon  of  my  remembrance  are  the  Boston 
Peace  Jubilees.  These  mighty  musical  con- 
courses were  conceived,  developed,  inaugu- 
rated, and  conducted  by  Patrick  Sarstield 
Gilmore.  the  then  leader  of  the  Salem  Brass 
Band  and  the  Berlioz  of  Boston. 

The  admiration  with  which  Gilmore  and 
his  organization  were  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple round  about  Massachusetts  Bay  is  best 
epitomized  in  the  case  of  an  old  gentleman 
from  Gloucester,  who,  listening  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Edison  phonograph  in  a  slot 
conservatory,  and  hearing  a  sudden  strain 
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LATE-COMERS  WERE  WONT  TO  HIRE  BOYS  TO   GO    BETIMES  AND  STAMPEDE  THE  DESIRABLE  SEATS. 


of  martial  music,  yanked  the  rubber-tube 
out  of  the  machine  and  made  a  dash  for 
the  street,  exclaiming:  **  My  God,  it's  the 
Salem  Brass  Band!  " 

The  jubilees  were  stupendous  affairs. 
The  first,  in  the  late  sixties,  was  such  a 
success  that  it  was  repeated  three  years 
later  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  Music 
Hall,  a  veritable  Coliseum,  held  an  audience 
of  thirty  thousand  people,  besides  the  mul- 
titudinous chorus  of  well-nigh  twenty  thou- 
^and  singers,  recruited  from  those  rural 
bodies  of  which  I  have  written.  The  or- 
chestra consisted  of  five  hundred  well- 
trained  instrumentalists.  The  solos  were 
sung  in  unison  by  all  of  the  resident  vocal- 
ists. Fearful  and  wonderful  loud-pedal 
effects  were  obtained  by  the  device — orig- 
inal, I  believe,  with  Mr.  Gilmore — of  dis- 
charging cannon  at  salient  points  of  the 
music,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of 
electrical  keys  on  fhe  conductor's  stand. 

Fancy  this  artillery  *  adjunct  applied  to 
the  anvil  chorus  of  '*  Trovatore."  or  to  the 
refrain  of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  " — 

The  rockets*  red  glare. 

The  bombs  bunting  in  air,  etc. 

Some  passages  may  have  been  blurred 
a  bit  by  the  notes  of  the  back  rows  of 
singers,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  distant 
from  the  front  firing-line,  getting  there  a 
few  bars  behind  time;  but  the  ensemble  was 
grand  and  stunning. 


The  two  star  features  of  the  occasion 
were  the  singing  of  Mme.  Pescha  Leutner, 
the  heroic  German  soprano,  and  the  per- 
formances of  the  foreign  bands.  Mme. 
Leutner's  magnificent  voice  completely 
filled  the  vast  auditorium  ;  and  in  one  solo 
she  sang  a  clear,  genuine  high  G.  It  created 
a  sensation. 

An  Emotional  Cyclone. 

But  I  have  reserved  the  biggest  and  best 
for  the  last.  The  French  Day!  It  is  a 
memory  for  a  lifetime. 

The  foreign  bands  engaged  for  the  fes- 
tival, in  addition  to  the  American  contin- 
gent, \,ere:  Godfrey's  Grenadier  Band, 
from  England;  the  Emperor's  German 
band,  and  the  celebrated  band  of  the  Garde 
Republicaine,  from  Paris.  Each  had  its  own 
day  set  apart.  As  they  came  to  the  front, 
they  would  play  various  national  airs,  al- 
ways to  thunderous  applause. 

On  the  French  day.  the  public  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expect- 
ancy. It  was  shortly  after  Sedan.  The 
German  army  had  entered  Paris.  In  con- 
trast to  the  magnanimity  of  our  own  Gen- 
eral Grant  when  he  met  the  chivalrous  but 
fallen  Lee  at  Appomattox,  the  German 
conquerors  had  inflicted  upon  the  proud 
French  what  seemed  the  needless  humilia- 
tion of  marching  around  the  Arc  dc 
Triomphe. 

Every  heart  was  beating  in  sympathy  as 
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the  red  pantaloons  came  swinging  down 
to  the  front.  Wild  applause  greeted  them. 
Then  the  stillness  was  intense,  as  every 
eye  and  ear  kept  on  the  alert  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  conductor's  baton.  *  The 
Marseillaise,"  or,  perhaps,  the  complimentary 
introduction  of  **  Hail  Columbia"  or  '*  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  was  what  the  mul- 
titude expected. 

Instead,  to  their  unspeakable  surprise 
and  delight,  out  rolled  the  opening  bars  of 
*'  John  Brown's  Body  " — the  eloquent  old 
slave-tune  to  which  Julia  Ward  Howe 
wrote  her  splendid  "  Battlc-l lynin  of  the 
Republic :  " 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  I 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  entire 
audience,  as  well  as  the  choristers,  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  leaped  upon  chairs,  set- 
tees, and  benches.  Hats,  canes,  and  um- 
brellas were  frantically  waved  and  flung 
into  the  air.  The  whole  assemblage  was 
a  mass  of  whirling  enthusiasm.  Every 
handkerchief  was  a  waving  flag;  every  voice 
a  clarion  or  a  megaphone,  shouting 
*'  Hurrah!  "  and  '*  Bravo!  "  and  everybody 
laughed,  cried,  and  cheered  in  the  same 
breath.  It  was  a  demonstration  "  to  beat 
the  band." 

A  Great  Demonstration. 

The  Frenchmen  were  for  a  moment 
paralyzed  with  wonder,  and  almost  swept 
off  their  feet.  Then  they  pulled  themselves 
together  and  completed  the  piece,  only  to 
have  it  redemanded  with  a  tidal-wave  of 
enthusiasm,  while  twice  twenty  thousand 
voices  joined  in  like  the  tuned  diapason  of 
Niagara. 

The  remainder  of  their  program  was 
punctuated  with  cyclones  of  applause. 
When  it  finally  ended  with  the  "  Marseil- 
laise," there  was  a  general  rhapsody  of  tear- 
shedding,  hand-shaking,  and  embracing. 
Every  one  felt  that  it  was  an  emotional 
crisis  not  to  be  experienced  twice  in  a  life- 
time, and  an  unforgetable  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  one  touch  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  my  develop- 
ment was  going  on,  regardless  of  greater 
things. 

What  was  optimistically  called  by  mana- 
gerial license  an  "  operatic  cantata  "  had  its 
inception  at  this  period.  It  was  a  mongrel, 
nondescript  aflfair,  compounded  of  gush, 
nonsense,  and  impossible  scenery,  and  en- 
titled *'  The  Haymakers." 

'*  The  Haymakers "  was  the  work  of  a 
farmer,  both  in  music  and  scenario.  The 

(To   be  CO 


action  *'  consisted  of  a  lot  of  chorus-men, 
supposed  to  be  mowing  in  a  hay-field, 
swinging  imaginary  scythes,  one  behind 
another.  Had  the  implements  been  real, 
only  the  last  man  at  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession could  possibly  have  survived,  as  all 
those  who  preceded  would  certainly  have 
had  their  legs  amputated,  in  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  biblical  metaphor,  *'  All  flesh  is 
grass." 

Its  record  as  to  endurance  and  prosperity 
was  insignificant,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  musical  spirit  of  the  age  would  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  justify  a  reference  in  these 
memographs,  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
marked  my  initial  experience  in  the  operatic 
line,  and  might  so  be  properly  rung  in  as 
an  *'  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  our 
time." 

A  Local  Opera. 

The  next  operatic  step  in  which  I  began 
to  get  a  real  foothold  in  that  difficult  field, 
was  when  I  got  an  engagement  for  the 
premier  role  in  a  quartet  opera  written  and 
composed  by  a  leading  local  musician,  who 
enjoyed  the  further  advantage  of  being  him- 
self the  director  of  a  theater  orchestra. 
Two  angels,  respectively  tenor  and  bary- 
tone, hovered  about  the  enterprise.  The 
prima  donna  was  a  young  lady  then  in  her 
budding  promise  as  a  debutante — Miss 
Julia  Gaylord,  who  subsequently  gained 
enviable  reputation  as  a  member  of  Carl 
Rosa's  company,  in  London. 

The  two  Cadis,  in  our  piece,  were  prac- 
tically two  types  of  the  modern  **  grafter  *' 
— a  word  which  was  not  coined  until  after 
the  person  or  thing  exemplifying  it  had 
been  extant  for  many  years.  Thinly  dis- 
guised as  stage  Turks,  this  pair  of  worthies 
watched  each  other  vigilantly  in  matters  of 
sentiment  and  business,  during  the  day,  but 
made  common  cause  when  there  was  a  pass- 
ing wayfarer  to  be  robbed  under  the  shel- 
tering cloak  of  night. 

Everybody  saw,  or  thought  they  recog- 
nized, in  these  two  Cadis  a  family  likeness 
to  a  couple  of  famous  contemporary  finan- 
ciers. They  "  took  things  "  easily,  such  as 
railroads,  franchises,  and  small  aggrega- 
tions of  busine«^s  capital. 

There  is  not  much  to  relate  about  the 
two  operatic  Cadis.  They  did  very  well 
in  Boston,  but  local  managers  shied  at 
booking  it.  for  various  reasons  that  ap- 
peared to  us  puerile  and  insuificient,  but 
which,  lumped  together,  amounted  to 
something  tragical. 

I  may  not  have  realized  it  at  the  time,  but 
my  light-opera  habit  was  slowly  and  surely 
becoming  chronic,  incurable, 
ntin  ued.) 
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R  JOHI*  et-UOH  OOR8T,  LORD  CROMHR'S  »t  "CESSOR  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  KHEDIVE. 

From  a  thotoerath  by  fM/tiyctte,  London. 

LL  the  world  has  wondercrl  at  t!ie  genius  with  whioli  for  twenty-four  years 
Lord  Cromer  has  been  the  real  master  of  KRynt.  nominally  as  British 
cf  nsiil-general,  but   really  dominating  the   Khedive,   reforming  the  ad- 
minist.'attcn  cf  the  gc/vcrrment,  sectoring  jnstiee  for  the  poorest  b^gyptian. 
diminishing   the   debt,   defeathig   every   possib!.*    form    of   Freneh  and 
Turkish  and   Egyptian   intrigne,  and   making  a  r.ew   Egypt,   which  is 
prosperous  and  justly  governed. 
\dvancing  age  and  bodily  infirmities  lateU*  led  Lord  Cromer  to  resign.    His  successor 
•■  fhe  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst;  and  he  succeeds  to  a  very  difficult  position.    He  has, 
h  wever,  himself  served  under  Lord  Cromer,  is  familiar  with  Egyptian  affairs,  and  is  an 
Administrator  of  great  ab'lity. 

^     gjj.  John  Gorst  is  1  kcly  to  find  at  first  that  the  malign  forces  which  Lord  Cromer 
Ti  Id  in  check  will  try  once  more  to  break  forth  in  revolt.    He  must  encounter  everything, 
neing  from  administrative  tangles  to  the  possibility  of  armed  rebellion.    Whether  he 
^  an  successfully  acquit  himself  is  a  question  which  m.any  minds  are  pondering. 
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THE  LARGEST  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  THE  WORLD.       BUILT    FOR    THE    ERIE    RAILROAD,   IT  IS  REALLY 
TWO  ENGINES  IN  ONE,   WEIGHS   OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS,  AND 
CAN  HAUL  A  TRAIN  TWO  MILES  LONG. 


DWARFS  AND  GIANTS  OF  THE  RAIL. 

•  ^' 

^BY    ALBERT  BRITT. 

LOCOMOTIVES  THAT  HAVE  MADE  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
PIONEER  AND  THE  W.  J.  ROSS  TO  THE  GIANT  PASSEN- 
GER AND  FREIGHT  ENGINES  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


'  N  1830  tlie  tirst  locomotive  built  in 
America  made  its  appear- 
ance on  an  American  rail- 
road. The  name  of  this 
epoch-marking  creation  was 
the  Tom  T  h  u  m  b,  its 
creator  was  Peter  Cooper,  and  its  run  was 
over  the  rails  of  the  new  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  It  tipped  the  scales  at 
slightly  less  than  one  ton,  and  its  speed  may 
be  imagined  from  the  stories  told  of  a  race 
between  the  Tom  Thumb  and  a  team  of 
horses,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious. 

Last  year  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany delivered  to  the  Erie  Railroad  a  de- 
scendant of  Tom  Thumb  that  may  be 
regarded  as  touching  the  highest  point  yet 
reached  in  American  locomotive  construc- 
tion. Between  little,  Tom  Thumb,  with  its 
weight  of  less  than  a  ton  and  the  two  hun- 
dred-ton Mallet  Articulated  Compound, 
built  to  haul  the  heaviest  freight-trains  over 
the  worst  grades  on  the  Erie  without 
"  doubling,"  is  comprehended  the  whole  his- 
tory of  transportation  in  America. 

Learning  the  first  lessons  in  their  trade 
from  Stephenson,  the  Scotchman,  American 
builders  soon  passed  beyond  the  kindergar- 
ten stage,  until  to-day  they  lead  the  world 
in  the  size  and  power  of  their  engines. 
While  the  Tom  Thumb  was  the  tirst 
American  product,  it  was  purely  experi- 
mental, and  was  not  expected  to  produce 
practical  results.    The  first  working  engine 


appeared  on  the  lines  of  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  early  in  1831.  It  was  the  Best 
Friend,  and  it  lived  up  to  its  name  for  only 
a  few  months. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  negro  fireman 
tampered  with  the  safety-valve  and  paid  for 
his  carelessness  with  his  life.  The  West 
Point  followed  the  Best  Friend  in  the 
South  Carolina  service,  and  in  the  fall  of 
183 1  the  first  train  on  a  railroad  in  Xew 
York  State  was  pulled  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady  by  the  De  Witt  Clinton. 

From  that  time  the  place  of  the  locomo- 
tive was  fixed  in  .Vmerican  life.  Hardly  a 
great  event  has  taken  place  in  which  it  has 
not  played  an  important  part.  In  the  Field 
Museum,  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished exhibits  is  the  Pioneer,  the  tirst 
locomotive  to  run  west  of  Chicago.  It  was 
brought  to  the  city  on  the  lake  on  board  the 
brig  Buffalo,  hauled  through  the  street  by 
horses,  and  made  its  first  trip  over  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
November  20,  1843. 

The  line  was  only  ten  miles  long,  and  the 
western  end  of  it  is  now  in  a  thickly  settled 
district,  but  on  its  return  trip  the  Pioneer 
brought  into  Chicago  the  first  load  of  wheat 
hauled  into  that  city  by  rail,  the  forenmner 
of  the  flood  that  now  pours  daily  and  hourly 
into  the  W'estern  metropolis. 

It  was  a  very  simple  matter,  that  trans- 
ferring of  a  few  bags  of  wheat  from  a 
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farmer's  wagon  to  the 
primitive  car,  but  it  in- 
augurated the  supremacy 
of  Chicago  as  r\  grain 
market.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  process  was  re- 
peated with  a  load  of  hogs, 
and  the  first  rail  shipment 
of  live  stock  had  been  made. 
Those  two  acts  were 
enough  to  earn  the  little 
Pioneer  its  honored  rest- 
ing-place, even  had  they 
not  been  followed  by  a 
long  service  on  the  Galena 
and  Chicago  Union. 

During  the  Civil  War 
there  were  many  engines 
that  contributed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  great  and  stirring 
events.  In  the  Union  Sta- 
tion at  Chattanooga,  rests 
the  General,  famous  for 
playing  a  leading  part  in 
one  of  the  most  stirring 
happenings  of  the  great 
struggle.  It  was  stolen  by 
Union  spies,  under  the 
leadership  of  James  J. 
Andrews,  and  led  in  a 
headlong  race  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Big 
Shanty,  Georgia,  north  to- 
ward Chattanooga.  The 
plan  of  the  raiders  was  to 
destroy  track  in  their  re- 
treat and  so  cut  off  the 
Confederate  line  of  com- 
munications and  force  the 
backward  movement  that 
was  finally  compelled  near- 
ly two  years  later  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman.  The  effort 
tailed  because  in  close 
pursuit  of  the  General  was 
a  sister  engine,  the  Texas, 
which  also  occupies  an 
honored  place  in  the  Chat- 
t*'moog^  station. 

Another  Southern  loco- 
motive, kept  for  the  sake  of 
the  nicm-ries  that  cluster 
around  it,  is  the  W.  J.  Ross, 
formerly  the  property  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  and  named 
after  Superintendent  Ross 
of  that  road.  Designed  as 
a  passenger  -  engine.  it 
weighed  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  capable  of 
a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour. 
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THE  PIONEER,   THE  FIRST    ENGINE  TO  RUN  WEST  OF   CHICAGO.  AND 
THE  FIRST  TO  HAUL  CARS  OF  WHEAT  AND  HOGS  INTO  WHAT  IS 
NOW  THE  world's  GREATEST  GRAIN  AND  STOCK  MARKET. 


Many  were  the  exciting  scenes  in  which 
it  participated  on  its  regular  trips  between 
Memphis  and  Corinth  throughout  the  war. 
At  one  time  General  Bragg,  the  well-loved 
Southern  leader,  was  a  passenger  in  its  cab. 
The  Ross  was  in  the  passenger  service 
regularly  until  1875,  when  it  was  placed  in 
honorable  retirement. 

More  than  one  hundred  tons  separate  the 
Ross  from  the  speedy  thoroughbred  of 
steel  which  hauls  the  fast  trains  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  and 
bears  the  record  of  be- 
ing the  largest  passen- 
ger engine  in  the  world. 
We  have  traveled  fast 
in   locomotive  building 


haul  a  load  of  more 
than  sixty  or  eighty 
tons,  at  an  average 
speed  of  hve  to  ten 
miles  an  hour.  The 
new  freight  giant  on 
the  Erie,  which  is  in 
reality  tw^o  eight-wheel 
compounds  in  one, 
weighs  two  hundred 
and  five  tons,  without 
the  tender.  Its  strength 
is  equal  to  a  load  of 
ten  thousand  tons  on 
level  track,  or  a  train 
nearly  two  miles  long. 
The  tallest  man  could 
stand  upright  in  its 
eighty-four  inch  boiler, 
or  lie  with  ease  in  its 
thirty  -  nine  -  inch  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  or  even  in  its  twenty- 
five-inch  high-pressure  cyhnders.  And  from 
Tom  Thumb  to  Number  2600,  class  0880C410 
is  only  a  fairly  long  lifetime. 

Quaint  and  awkward  as  the  old  engines 
appear  to  modern  eyes,  they  served  their  day 
and  generation  well,  and  in  them  were 
worked  out  many  of  the  problems  of  steam 
dynamics  which  have  made  possible  the 
latter-day  giants,  with  their  marvelous  speed 
and  power. 


in  the  half-century  that 
lies  between  them,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  6or, 
thing  of  polished  steel 
lightning  that  she  is,  will 
ever  win  the  place  in 
national  histor\-  that  is 
accorded  freely  to  the 
General,  the  Texas,  the 
\V.  J.  Ross,  and  a  few 
other  pygmy  ancestors 
of  the  latter-day  giants. 

In  the  scvenly  -  odd 
years  of  railroading  in 
America  the  nunil)er  of 
locomotives  has  grown 
from  one  —  the  little 
Tom  Thumb— to  over 
fifty  thousand.  In  size 
and  power  they  have 
grown  almost  as  re- 
markably. The  early 
engines  were  rated 
heavy  at  ten  tons,  and 
were   not   expected  to 


THE  W.   J.  ROSS,   A    RELIC  OF  THE    CIVIL    WAR,   WAS    BUILT   BY  THK 
ROGERS    LOCO.MOTIVE    COMPANY    IN    1855,    WAS    NAMED  AFTER 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE   MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON 
RAILROAD,  AND  MADE  REGULAR  PASSENGER   RUNS  FROM 
MEMPHIS  TO  CORINTH  DURING  THE  WAR  AND  FOR 
A  DECADE  AFTER  ITS  CLOSE. 


From  a  fhotoera^h  by  L.  E.  Cff'ut. 
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A  POSSIBLE  DEMOCRAT  PRESIDENT. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  withdrawal  from  the  Presidential  race  has  given  the 
Republican  candidates  a  free  field  in  which  to  contest  the  nomination.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  Democratic  convention,  Mr.  Bryan  also  may  find  that  there  are  others 
in  the  field.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  political  availability  of  Governor 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota:  and  Colonel  Henry  Watterson  has  spoken  of  him  as  a  man  who 
could  unite  the  party  and  give  it  a  fighting  chance  of  victory. 

John  Johnson  has  had  an  unusual  career.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  mother 
a  Swedish  immigrant  girl.  The  father  was  what  Xcw  Englanders  call  "shiftless";  and 
when  young  Johnson  was  but  thirteen,  he  left  school  and  became  the  support  of  his  mother, 
his  sisters,  and  his  younger  brother. 


JOHN  JOHNSON,   GOVERNOR  OF  MINNESOTA. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  editor  of  the  local  newspaper,  and  in  this  way 
he  gradually  became  widely  known.  His  own  struggles  had  disciplined  his  character. 
He  knew  men  and  women.  Everybody  liked  him,  irrespective  of  his  politics:  and  this  is 
why,  in  1898,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  a  strong  Republican  district.  In  1904. 
when  the  Republican  national  ticket  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  swept  the  country,  thoujjh 
Minnesota  chose  Republican  electors,  it  placed  John  Johnson  in  the  Governor's  chair. 

Governor  John.son  is  nearly  six  feet  high  and  spare  of  build.  He  is  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  His  light  brown  hair  is  beginning  to  be  streaked  with  gray.  He  has  a  face 
which  shows  both  strength  and  kindliness,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
firm-set  .chin.  In  public  speaking  he  persuades  and  attracts  by  reason  of  his  sincerity 
and  personal  force.  An  admirer  has  said  of  him :  '*  To  hear  him  is  to  know  him  and 
to  trust  him.  He  expands  to  fit  each  recurring  demand  or  duty.  His  is  a  sort  of  universal 
human  interest  and  kmdliness.    He  succeeds  because  he  is  intensely  human." ^  ^ 
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CONSOLATION. 


BY  FANNIE  ELTON  MORRIS. 


DEAR,  if  I  never  r<»-  your  face  again . 
The  whols  world  breathes  alone  of  you  ; 
In  azuK  tkiet. 
Your  cireamv  eyet 
Are  alwav«  tmilinq  ihrougS  the  blue. 
The  finli^ht  fair 
!i  golden  hair  - 
Your  nlkea  trenes,  spun  with  dew. 

Dear,  if  I  never  hear  your  voice  again. 
If  I  mutt  onlv  wait  and  long. 

In  all  my  dmmt. 

The  nlver  streams 
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Are  rippli-ig  echo-s  of  ynur  tong. 

And  nig'n*  or  dsy, 

Alonn  my  way. 
The  wood)  your  laug'u^r  sweet  prolong. 

Dear,  if  I  never  kiss  vour  lipa  again. 
In  ev'ry  rose  of  ruby  hue 

Your  lips  divine 

I  press  to  mine. 
Ah.  no— sweetheart,  it  is  not  true 

That  we  can  live 

Apart !    Forgive — 
I  love,  I  breathe,  I  live  —  for  you  I 
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WHEN   UGLINESS  ATTRACTS. 


BY   W.   H.  CULLEN. 


THE  LOVE  AND  PASSION  WHICH  A  JVLAN  AND  A 
WOMAN  MAY  FEEL  TOWARD  EACH  OTHER  IS 
DEEPER  AND  MORE  COMPELLING  THAN  BEAUTY. 


ARCEL  PRfiVOST.  the  bril- 
liant French  novelist  and  stu- 
^  dent  of  emotional  psychol- 
.p  ogy.  has  lately  paUished 
*  ^  a  long  paper  on  the  dt- 
dine  of  beauty  as  'm  in- 
fluence. According^  to  him,  only  beautiful 
women  have  hitherto  attracted  men  and 
influenced  them,  and  thus  sometimes  changed 
tlli^  course  of  histo^>^  Now,  he  says,  beauty 
is  going  out.  Mere  perfection  of  features, 
and  a  dainty  complexion,  and  fine  eyes,  and 
luxuriant  hair,  are  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance,. 

In  place  of  beauty,  he  declares  that 
"  elegance  "  is  the  predominant  factor.  By 
"  elegance "  he  seems  to  mean  grace  and 
cleverness  and  all  those  qualities  whidi  we 
describe  conveniently  by  the  single  word 
"  charm.** 


All  this  is  interesting;  but  the  {peculiar 
feature  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  new.  We  ma^ 
wonder  that  so  acute  a  person  as  M.  Prevost 
has  not  discovered  that  mere  good  looks, 
whether  in  man  or  in  woman,  have  never 
been  necessary  to  a  great  pahsion.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  love-affairs, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  mcwiem  times,  have 
been  affairs  in  which  one,  at  least,  of  the 
two  persons  concerned,  was  not  merely  plain 
but  often  positively  ugly.  Arc  we  to  say, 
then,  that  other  qualities  can  make  one  for- 
get ugliness,  or  has  ug1?ness  itself  a  certain 
fascination  of  its  own  ? 

Cleopatra  Was  Not  Beautiful. 

Traditionally,  poets  and  painters  have  de* 
picted  Cleopatra,  lor  example,  as  a  woman 
of  marvelous  beauty.  '*  The  Serpent  of  Old 
Nile  "  appears  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Dr>  - 


BARONESS  DE  STAfiL-HOLSTEIN,  THE  FRENCH 
WRITER,   WHO  IS  KNOWN   IN  LITERATURE 
AS   MADAME  DE   STAKL.      SHE  WAS  THE 
CHARMER  OF  MANY  MEN. 
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BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS.     WHEN  SHE  WAS 
IN  HER  SIXTIES,  W.  L.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 
THOUGH    THIRTY   YEARS   YOUNGER,  BE- 
CAME HER  DEVOTED  HUSBAND. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH.     WITH  THIN    RED    HAIR,   A   FRECKLED   FACE,  WHICH  SHE 
USED  TO  PAINT,  AND    WITH    WHITE    EYELASHES   AND  A  MOUTH  SUGGES- 
TIVE OF  A  WEASEL,  SHE  NEVERTHELESS  HAD  LOVERS  BY  THE  SCORE. 


den  as  possessing  a  beauty  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  more  than  human.  How  else,  one 
might  ask,  could  she  have  woven  her  spells 
about  so  experienced  and  iron-souled  a  war- 
rior and  statesman  as  Julius  Czesar?  How 
else  could  she  have  so  fascinated  Mark 
Antony  as  to  make  him  desert  his  troops 
in  the  great  battle,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  follow  her,  and  think  the  world  well 
lost  for  love?  How  else  could  she  have  so 
thrilled  the  cold-blooded  Augustus  Csesar 
as  to  compel  him  to  refuse  to  see  her,  lest  he, 
too,  should  fall  a  victim  to  her  charms? 

But  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact  Cleopatra 
was  not  beautiful.  She  was  not  only  phin, 
but  very  plain  indeed,  with  heavy  features 
and  a  somewhat  masculine  type  of  coun- 
tenance. This  is  seen  by  the  coins  of  her 
time.  From  a  collection  of  these  coins 
Commander  Gorringe,  in  his  book  on  Egyp- 
tian obelisks,  has  made  a  composite  photo- 
graph. That  she  fascinated  Ca?sar,  and 
ruined  Antony,  and  made  Augustus  afraid 
of  her,  are  facts  of  history,  but  that  her  face 


had  nothing  in  the  least  to  do  with  it,  is  no 
less  a  fact. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  is  another 
striking  instance  of  the  same  thing.  With 
thin  red  hair,  a  freckled  face,  which  she  used 
to  paint,  and  with  white  eyelishes  and  a 
mouth  suggestive  of  a  weasel's,  she  never- 
theless had  lovers  by  the  score.  It  may  be 
said,  of  course,  that  many  of  these  lovers, 
like  those  of  Catherine  of  Russia  (another 
unbeautiful  woman),  made  love  to  her  be- 
cause she  was  a  queen,  and  because  they 
hoped  to  share  her  throne  or  to  advance 
their  political  ambitions. 

Handsome  Essex  Loved  Homely  Elizabeth 

This  is  no  doubt  true  rf  some  of  them; 
but  of  others,  it  is  certainly  not  true.  There 
was  Robert  Devereux.  Earl  of  Essex,  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  century,  who 
was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  devotion  to 
Elizabeth.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  forgot  her  queenship,  quarreled  with  her 
in  a  genuine  lovers'  quarrel,  spoke  to  her  as 
she  had  never  been  spoken  to  before,  and 
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was  finally  beheaded  by  lier  command,  still 
adoring  her  and  cherishing  a  ring  that  she 
had  given  him. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  lovely 
with  a  loveliness  which  drove  Elizabeth  wild 
with  jealousy,  yet  those  who  caressed  her 
were  invariably  unfaithful  to  her;  whereas 
the  painted,  powdered,  and  berufFed  Eliza- 
beth, long-nosed  and  scrawny,  held  fast  the 


than  by  wit,  and  power,  and  achievement. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  rather  extreme 
cases  of  particularly  ugly  men  who  have 
actually  enslaved  particularly  beautiful 
women. 

Noticeable  among  these  was  the  famous 
Marshal  Saxe,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Augus- 
tus the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Mar- 
shal Saxe  was  a  daring  soldier,  with  mili- 


LORD  NELSON,  WHOM  LADY  HAMILTON  LOVED.     HE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  PLAIN- 
EST  MEN — SHORT,   LEAN,  HATCHET-FACED,  AND  WITH  A  SIGHTLESS  EVK. 
From  a  taint  ing  by  D.  Or  me. 


adoration  which  she  inspired.  Both  of  them 
were  queens ;  but  it  was  the  beautiful  queen 
who  loved  unhappily,  while  the  ugly  queen 
inspired  affection  and  kept  it.  Here  is 
another  phase  of  the  problem  as  to  how  far 
ugliness  attracts. 

Of  course  in  the  case  of  men,  the  mystery 
is  not  so  great.  Good  looks  in  men  are  pro- 
verbially a  superfluity;  for  women  are  at- 
tracted less,  perhaps,  by  masculine  beauty 


tary  genius  to  back  his  daring,  so  that  he 
was  made  Marshal  of  France  and  defeated 
the  English  at  the  famous  battle  of  Fontcnoy, 
over  which  the  French  still  exult  very  much 
as  the  English  exult  over  Waterloo. 

But  as  a  man,  Saxe  was  a  sort  of  human 
brute,  almost  monstrous  in  his  bulk,  his 
strength,  and  his  vices.  He  could  break 
horseshoes  with  his  fingers :  he  could  drink 
more   than    any   man   in    Germany   or  in 
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GEORGE  ELIOT,  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  NOVEL- 
IST. ,     ONE    OF   THE    UGLIEST   WOMEN  OF 
HER  TIME,  SHE  KNEW  HOW  TO  ATTRACT 
MEN.        HER    COMPANIONSHIP  WITH 
LEWES    WAS    FOLLOWED    BY  HER 
MARRIAGE  TO  CROSS. 
From  an  etching  h  S.  A.  Scholl. 

France;  he  was  a  wild  and  almost  c/a*y 
spendthrift.  Yet  one  of  the  richest  and  nvost 
beautiful  women  in  Poland  was  glad'  to 
marry  him,  though  he  squandered  her  im- 
mense fortune  and  treated  her  so  badly  that 
the  marriage  was  annulled  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  Duchess  Anna  Ivanovna  of  Courland 
immediately  offered  herself  to  him — an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  condescension — but 
he  rejected  the  offer  with  contempt. 

The  refined  and  graceful  actress,  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  threw  herself  at  the  head  of 
this  man  and  gave  him  her  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  $150,000,  of  which  he  imme- 
diately made  ducks  and  drakes  while  caring 
little  for  the  girl  herself. 

One  of  the  noblest  ladies  in  France,  the 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  shared  his  favors  with 
the  actress,  and  finally  became  so  jealous 
of  the  latter  as  to  cause  her  death  by 
poison.  Through  it  all  the  harsh-featured, 
bull-like  marshal  went  his  own  way,  caring 
lilllc  for  any  woman,  but  worshiped  by  all. 

Strange,  too,  and  almost  unaccountable,  is 
the  story  of  the  French  playwright,  Paul 
Scarron.  Scarron  was  not  only  almost 
repulsive  in  appearance,  but  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  strange  nervous  disease  which  dis- 
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torted  his  limbs  so  that  he  described  him- 
self as  "  shaped  exactly  like  a  Z."  When 
he  was  well  on  in  the  forties,  and  a  nervous 
invalid,  he  met  the  beautiful  Mile.  d'Au- 
bigne.  At  first,  perhaps,  she  pitied  him, 
but  soon  she  learned  to  love  him  with  a 
genuine  ardor.  She  married  him,  and  for 
eight  years  she  lived  with  him  as  a  faithful 
and  adoring  wife.  It  was  only  after  his 
death  that  she  turned  elsewhere  to  become 
the  morganatic  bride  of  the  greatest  king  in 
Europe,  and  to  be  remembered  not  as  Mmeu 
Scarron,  but  as  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

The  Repellent  Jean  Paul  Marat. 

Another  instance  of  the  attraction  of 
ugliness,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  found 
in  the  famous  French  demagogue,  Jean 
Paul  Marat.  Before  the  Revolution  suc- 
ceeded, Marat  had  been  denounced,  and  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head.  He  saved 
himself  only  by  hiding  in  the  sewers  and 
catacombs  of  Paris,  where  he  contracted  a 
hideous  disease  of  the  skin.  He  was  al- 
ready very  far  from  handsome.  He  was 
now  repellent  to  a  degree.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  won  the  love  of  a  pretty  young 
woman  named  Simonne  Evrard,  who  helped 
conceal  him,  and  who  remained  true  to  him 
through  all  his  tribulations. 


JOHN     WILKES     (1727-I797),     THE  HOMELY 
ENGLISH  POLITICIAN,  WHO  USED  TO  BOAST  1 
"  UGLY  AS  I  AM,  I  CAN  GET  THE  BETTER 
OF  ANY  MAN.  HOWEVER  GOOD-LOOKING 
HE  IS.  IN  THE  FAVOR  OF  ANY  LADY, 
IF    YOU    WILL    ONLY    GIVE    ME  A 
gUARTER  OF  AN  HOUR'S  START." 
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Afterward,  when  he  came  to  power,  in 
the  dreadful  days  of  the  Terror,  others  also 
loved  him.  Charlotte  Corday,  who  finally 
slew  him,  was  admitted  to  his  presence  be- 
cause he  believed  that  a  new  conquest  was 
at  hand,  and  that  the  girl  had  conceived  a 
passion  for  him. 

The  English  demagogue,  John  Wilkes, 
was  one  of  the  ugliest 
men  in  England,  though 
one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  his  pursuit  of  the 
fair  sex.  This  he  him- 
self ascribed  to  his 
p(>wers  of  flattery :  and 
he  used  to  say  :  "  Ugly 
as  1  am,  I  can  get  the 
better  of  any  man,  how- 
ever good-looking  he  is, 
in  the  favor  of  any  lady, 
if  you  will  only  give  me 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
start.'' 

Turning  again  to  ill- 
favored  women  who 
were  much  admired  by 
men,  there  is  the  tall, 
lean  German  frump, 
Frau  von  Schulcnberg, 
who  accompanied 
George  I  to  England, 
where  she  was  at  once 
nicknamed  **  the  May- 
pole," but  whom  the 
king  admired  so  greatly 
that  he  made  her  Duch- 
ess of  Kendal  in  her 
own  right.  The  only 
lady  who  was  in  any 
way  her  rival  was  an- 
other German  curiosity, 
Frau  von  Kielmansegge, 
whose  enormotis  size  led 
to  her  being  called  "the 
Elephant,"  and  whom 
Kinif  George  made 
Countess  of  Darlington. 
It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  these  two 
v.omcn  was  the  nglier 
in  appearance;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  King 
of  England  admired 
both  of  them  intensely, 
and  admired  no'  one 
else,  though  about  Wih 
were  the  fairest  ^ecimens  of  English 
womanhood. 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the 
fascination  exercised  by  Mme.  Dudevant, 
better  known  as  George  Sand.  George 
Sand,  like  Cleopatra,  was  heavily  built,  with 
a  muddy  complexion  and  an  incipient  mus- 


tache. Yet,  no  matter  how  pronounced  her 
plainness,  when  she  chose  to  fascinate,  she 
was  almost  irresistible  to  men.  Balzac  was 
the  only  one  who  repulsed  her;  and  her 
name  is  linked  forever  with  that  of  the 
great  poet,  Alfred  de  Musset,  whom  she 
practically  took  from  his  family  and  car- 
ried off  to  Italy  with  her. 


ELIZABETH    BARRETT    BROWNING,      ALL   THE    PORTRAITS  OF  THIS 
SALLOW  LITTLE  INVALID  FLATTER    HER  ;    NOT  ONE    OF  THE.M 
SHOWS  THE  SIZE  OF  HER   EXTRAORDINARY   MOUTH,  WHICH 
LITERALLY  REACHED  ALMO.ST  FROM  EAR  TO  EAR.  YET 
SHE  CAPTURED  THE   ROBUST   ROBERT  BROWNING. 


Her  affair  with  Musset  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  He  fell  ill,  and  then  she  threw  him 
over  for  the  Italian  physician  who  attended 
him.  Both  George  Sand  and  Musset  at- 
tacked each  other  in  thinly  disguised  works 
of  fiction;  and,  for  a  time,  Musset*s  heart 
was    almost    broken.     With    the  famous 
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musician,    Chopin,    she    lived    for  nearly 
seven  years,  caring  for  him  with  great  devc 
tion,  which  he  returned. 

She  was  very  much  the  same  sort  of  p*  r 
son  in  temperament  as  George  Elic^  Be- 
tween the  two  women,  indeed,  there  existed 
a  certain  physical  resemblance.  Both  were 
masculine  in  looks  and  plain  to  a  degree. 
Both  were  able  to  attract  and  charm,  in  spite 
of  their  lack  of  beauty.  As  is  well  known, 
George  Eliot  formed  an  irregular  connec- 
tion with  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  could 
not  marry  her  because  he  had  a  wife  still 
living — a  wife,  however,  who  had  deserted 
him.  After  the  death  of  Lewes,  George 
Eliot  married  a  somewhat  commonplace 
and  staid  English  banker  named  Cross. 
Many  persons  who  had  pardoned  her  'for 
her  relationship  with  Lewes  were  inclined 
to  criticize  her  for  marrying  Cross  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  her  lover.  Her  union 
with  Cross  was  not  happy,  and  the  couple 
soon  separated. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  George 
Henry  Lewes  was  himself  extremely  plain 


JEAN    PAUL    MARAT.   A   REPELLENT    MAN   WHO    WON    THE  DEVOTFD 
LOVE  OF  SIMONNE  EVRARD.      CHARLOTTE  CORDAV,  WHO  FINALLY 
SLEW  HIM,   WAS  ADMITTED  TO   HIS  PRESENCE  BECAUSE  HE 
BELIEVED  THAT  SHE  WAS  IN  LOVE  WITH  HIM. 


— or,  to  express  it  more  correctly,  that  his 
face  reminded  one  of  a  cross  between  a 
satyr  and  a  gorilla.  Yet  he,  too,  was  much 
admired  by  many  women,  one  of  whom 
r^aid  of  him,  rather  fearfully:  "  I  never 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Lewes  without  being 
made  to  think  of  the  divorce  court." 

Very  plain  was  the  famous  writer  and 
woman  of  politics,  Mme.  de  Stael,  yet  in 
spite  of  her  plainness  she  had  so  many  love- 
affairs  that  a  good-sized  book  has  been  writ- 
ten to  chronicle  them.  Her  only  attractive 
feature  was  her  eyes,  which  are  described 
as  brilliant.  As  a  child,  she  was  boisterous 
and  vain.  Married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she 
disregarded  her  matrimonial  relations  and 
was  subsequently  divorced. 

M:^?.  De  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant. 

Mrr-*.  de  Stael's  most  serious  affair  was 
that  with  Benjamin  Constant,  out  of  whom 
she  made  '*  copy."  and  who,  in  turn,  made 
•*  copy "  out  of  her.  She  set  her  cap  at 
Napoleon  himself:  but  he  treated  her  with  a 
contempt  which  she  never  forgave.  At  the 
age  of  forty-five,  she 
married  a  ycung  cfliccr 
wl.o  was  twer.ty-crc 
years  her  junior,  and 
r.ltrgethcr  seldom  failed 
to  attract  any  man  she 
desired  to  attract. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  an- 
other instance  of  a 
woman  absolutely  ugly, 
who,  nevertheless,  in- 
spired a  lifelong  passion 
in  a  man  who  was  him- 
self both  handsome  and 
a  genius.  All  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  portraits 
flatter  her.  Xot  one  of 
them  shows  the  size  of 
her  extraordinary 
mouth,  which  literally 
reached  almost  from  ear 
If)  ear. 

That  this  little,  sallow 
invalid  should  have  ut- 
terly captivated  so  ro- 
bust and  out-door  a 
specimen  of  manhood 
as  Robert  Browning, 
may  not  be  a  mystery, 
but  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable. 

The  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  had  no  per- 
sonal charm  whatever, 
yet  when  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age  she 
won  and  married  an 
American-born  and  very 
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MME.   DUDEVANl.    V\  HO    IS    BETTER    KNOWN    AS    GEORGE    SAND.      HEAVILY    BUILT,   WITH  A 
MUDDY  COMPLEX. OV  AND  AN    INCIPIENT    MUSTACHE,   SHE  WAS   ALMOST  IRRESIST- 
IBLE TO  MEN.      BAL3AC  WAS  THE  ONLY  ONE  WHO  REPULSED  HER. 

Srom  the  portrait  by  La/ossc. 


good-looking  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  L.  sh- 
inead-Bartlett,  who  was  about  thirty  yea.? 
younger  than  she.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tlia*: 
he  was  attracted  by  her  great  wealth  alone. 
Their  subsequent  life  together  was  one  of 
great  affection  on  both  sides,  and  appears 
to  have  given  happiness  to  cne  as  well  as 
to  the  other. 

What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  women  of  great  plainness 
have  inspired  such  warmth  of  feeling  in 
very  handsome  men ;  and  that  so  many  ugly 
men  have  won  the  hearts  of  handsome 
women?  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  foolish  to 
assume  that  any  charm  resides  in  ugliness, 


except,  perhaps,  for  the  perverse  and  tlie 
degenerate.  This  does  exist,  of  course,  and 
it  is  well  described  by  Zola  in  his  novel 
'  Xana."  where  that  beautiful  vampire  turns 
her  hack  upon  the  noblest  born  and  the 
most  handsome,  in  order  to  live  in  poverty 
with  a  contortionist  who  has  the  face  of  an 
ape,  and  who  beats  her  till  she  is  a  mass  of 
bruises. 

Attractive  in  Spite  of  Ugliness. 

Yet,  such  a  thing  is  quite  exceptional  and 
quite  abnormal.  •  Ugly  men  and  ugly  wom- 
en are,  we  may  assume,  attractive  not  be- 
cause of  their  ugliness,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
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In  the  case  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  his  tre- 
mendous p  h  y  s  i  c  al 
force  and  the  prowess 
of  his  victories  which 
won  for  him  such  love. 
Lord  Nelson  must 
have  conquered  Lady 
Hamilton  by  the 
natural  integrity  and 
power  of  his  charac- 
ter; for  she  gave  her 
love  to  him  before  he 
had  gained  his  famous 
victories.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  time, 
and  he  was  one  of  the 
plainest  men  —  short, 
lean,  hatchet- faced, 
and  with  a  sightless 
eye. 

In  the  case  of  Scar- 
ron,  his  wit  and  charm 
must  have  first  in- 
fluenced Mile.  d'Au- 
bigne;  and,  too,  the 
element   of   pity  was 

also  present.  There  have  been  many  wom- 
en with  whom  pity  has  opened  the  door 
to  love.  This  was  true,  for  instance,  of  the 
girl  Mathilde,  who  devoted  years  to  Hein- 


HEINRICH    HEINE,    THE    GERMAN    POET.  FOR 
YEARS    HE    TOSSED    WITH    PAIN    UPON  A 
GARRET  MATTRESS,  AND  ALL  THE  TIME 
THE  GIRL  MATHILDE  LOVED  HIM. 


rich  Heine.  She 
knew  nothing  of  his 
genius  as  a  writer. 
She  could  not  com- 
prehend his  brilliant 
talk.  She  was  mere- 
ly sorry  for  the 
stricken  man  who 
for  years  tossed  in 
pain  upon  a  garret 
mattress,  which  was 
to  him  a  grave  while 
living.  Yet,  her  sym- 
pathy was  strong 
enough  to  make  her 
love  him. 

And  so  it  is  with 
every  other  instance 
that  has  here  been 
cited.  There  is  no 
charm  in  ugliness  it- 
self; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is 
no  power  in  ugli- 
ness to  separate  two 
souls  that  are  akin. 
It  cannot  shut  the 
gates  of  pity.  *  When 
often  seen,  its  deter- 
rent power  wears  away  through  close  famil- 
iarity, and  therefore,  as  with  Wilkes  and 
with  George  Sand,  it  is  an  obstacle  that 
can  be  overcome  by  time  and  circumstance. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SMALL  DUTIES. 


BY   THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

"J^ON'T  object  that  your  duties  are  so  insignificant;  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
of  infinite  significance,  and  alone  important  to  you.  Were  it  but  the  more 
perfect  regulation  of  your  apartments,  the  sorting-away  of  your  clothes  and  trinkets, 
the  arranging  of  your  papers — "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  thy  might,**  and  all  thy  worth  and  constancy. 

Much  more,  if  your  duties  are  of  evidently  higher,  wider  scope;  if  you  have 
brothers,  sisters,  a  father,  a  mother,  weigh  earnestly — what  claim  does  lie  upon  you, 
on  behalf  of  each,  and  consider  it  as  the  one  thing  needful,  to  pay  them  more  and 
more  honestly  and  nobly  what  you  owe. 

What  matter  how  miserable  one  is,  if  one  can  do  that  >  That  is  the  sure  and 
steady  disconnection  and 'extinction  of  whatsoever  miseries  one  has  in  this  world. 
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A  YOUTHFUL  PAIR  OF  ROYALTIES. 


THE  GERMAN  KAISER'S  ONLY  DAUGHTER  IS  BE- 
TROTHED  AT  FIFTEEN  TO  A  YOUTH  OF  EIGHTEEN. 
SHE    MAY    BE    MARRIED    WITHIN    TWO  YEARS. 


EARLY  marriages  are  very  much  in  vogue 
among  the  royal  families  of  Europe, 
except,    perhaps,    the    English  royal 
family.    Still,  the  most  recent  reported  en- 
gagement   almost    robs    the    nursery.  The 


German  Kaiser  has  six  stalwart  sons,  but 
the  empress  has  presented  him  with  only  one 
daughter.  This  is  the  Princess  Victoria 
Louise,  who,  though  she  is  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  is  already  affianced  to  Prince  Leo- 


PRIKCE  LEOPOLD  OF  BATTENBKRG,  THE  YOUTH  OF  EIGHTEKN   YEARS  WHO   IS  THE 
AFFIANCED  OF  THE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA  LOUISE  OF  PRUSSIA.     HE  IS  THE  SON 
OF    PRINCE    HENRY    OF    BATTENBERG    AND  THE    PRINCESS    BEATRICE  OF 
ENGLAND,   SISTER  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

From  a  thotourath  by  Hughes  &*  Mullins,  Ryde,  Tsle  of  Wight. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPRESS  AND  HER  ONE  DAUGHTER,  VICTORIA  LOTISE 
WHO,   AT  THE  AGE    OF    FIFTEEN    YEARS,    IS    BETROTHED  TO 
PRINCE   LEOPOLD  OF    BATTENBERG.      THE   GIRL  IS  A 
GREAT  FAVORITE  WITH   HER  FATHER. 
From  a  fhoticratk  by  I'oigt.  Hantburts.  (icrinatty. 

pold  of  Battenbcrj^,  a  VDUth  of  cighleon.  Of 
course,  their  marriage  may  be  postponed  for 
some  time,  but  it  is  abiiost  certain  that  the 
princess  will  become  a  bride  before  she  has 
rounded  out  her  seventeenth  year. 

Being  the  only  daughter  of  the  Kaiser,  she 
has  drawn  verv  close  to  his  heart.    lie  has 


found  it  impossible  to 
treat  her  after  the  strict 
military  fashion  in  which 
his  sons  have  been 
brought  up.  Somehow, 
the  War  Lord  has  found 
himself  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  this  little 
bit  of  femininity,  of 
whom  he  once  said : 

**  My  daughter  is  ver>* 
proud  to  be  known  as  the 
daughter  of  the  Kaiser. 
Yet  it  never  enters  her 
head  that  her  father  is 
actually  an  emperor.'' 

When  she  began  to 
grow  from  babyhood  into 
girlhood,  he  could  not 
very  well  put  her  into  a 
barracks  to  practise  the 
famous  Prussian  *'  goose- 
step '*  and  to  salute  and 
be  saluted.  So  he  sur- 
rendered gracefully,  and 
let  her  treat  him  like  an 
ordinary  father — in  real- 
ity, to  his  great  delight. 

Ahiny  little  stories  are 
told  of  her — of  how% 
when  her  father  once 
gave  her  a  lottery  ticket, 
the  empress  soon  after 
found  the  child  earnest- 
ly praying  that  the  ticket 
might  draw  a  prize,  so 
that  she  could  buy  **  a 
whole  roomful  of  dolls  " ; 
and  again  of  how,  a  few 
months  ago,  her  father 
compelled  her  to  wear  a 
yachting- dress  with  but- 
tons which  she  did  not 
like,  very  much  to  her 
disgust. 

The  Kaiser,  indeed, 
while  himself  a  lavish 
spender,  insists  upon 
strict  economy  among 
his  children.  The  crown 
prince,  when  at  the  uni- 
versity, ran  heavily  into 
debt,  and  these  debts 
have  never  yet  been  fully 
paid.  The  Kaiser  refused 
to  advance  a  single  mark, 
so  that  the  crown  prince  is  now  working 
off  his  obligations  on  the  instalment  plan. 

The  Princess  Victoria  is  slim  and  very 
blond.  Her  face  is  not  precisely  pretty, 
but  it  has  a  look  of  mingled  archness  and 
good  nature.  Her  nose  is  slightly  **  tip- 
tilted,"  which  gives  her  a  piquant  expression. 
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A  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PITCHER. 


NOT  LONG  AGO  WAS  BROUGHT  TO 
LIGHT  IN  BROOKLYN  A  PITCHER 
PRESENTED  BY  WASHINGTON 
TO  CAPTAIN  DYAR  IK  1776. 


^  CERTAIN  lover  of  old  china,  while 
calling  on  some  friends  in 
Brooklyn  not  long  ago,  no- 
ticed an  old  earthenware 
pitcher  standing  dust-cov- 
ered and  neglected  upon  a 
h"gh  shelf.    His  interest  was  aroused. 

He  took  it  from  its  obscure  corner  and 
carefully  dusted  it.  What  he  discovered  in- 
terested him  to  the  point  of  investigating 
the  origin  of  the  old  receptacle.  To  his 
astonishment  and  delight  he  learned  that 
the  pitcher  was  one  which  George  Washing- 
ton presented  to  a  seaman  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican navy  to  evince  his  esteem  of  his  fighting 
ability. 

Thi«%  pitcher  is  of  glazed  earthenware  and 
••tands  eighteen  inches  high.  On  one  side  is 
pictured  a  man-of-war  under  full  sail.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  is  engraved  a  map  of  the 
United    States,    surrounded    by  decorative 


THE  FRONT  OF  THE  PITCHER.      UNDER  THE 
NOSE  IS  THE  motto:     *  SUCCESS  TO  THE 
INFANT   NAVY  OF  AMERICA,"  AND  BE- 
LOW IS  AN  EARLY  DESIGN  OF  AN 
AMERICAN  COAT  OF  ARMS. 
Fr<>m  a  photograth  by  R.  Ttbb$.  Nciv  York, 


ONE  SIDE  OF  THE   PITCHER.     THE  DESIGN 
SHOWS  A  MAN-OF-WAR  UNDER 
FULL  SAIL. 
From  a  f/iotog^rafh  by  K.   Tebhs,  Nnv  Vork. 

work  depicting  General  Washington  in  war 
and  peace. 

Under  the  nose  of  the  pitcher  is  an  Amer- 
ican coat  of  arms  and  the  motto :  "  Success 
to  the  Infant  Xavy  of  .America." 

In  the  bottom  was  found  a  piece  of  paper, 
old  and  torn,  bearing  in  very  much  faded 
writing  the  following  information  : 

This  unique  and  rude  piece  of  crockery,  embellished 
with  the  early  attempts  at  ornamentation,  was  presented 
personally  by  George  Washington  in  1 776  to  Captain 
Dyar,  U  S  N.,  and  was  then  regarded  as  a  most  valu- 
able testimonial. 

The  old  pitclicr  is  a  relic  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting:  [)criods  of  American 
history.  As  a  souvenir  of  that  epoch,  it 
possesses  a  great  interest  for  th<xse  who 
cherish  the  early  da\ s  of  our  republic.  It 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
the  recipient  and  his  descendants  f«)r  nii)rc 
ihan  a  century,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
.Throuj^li  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  libra- 
rians at  Washington,  1).  C,  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  glean  the  f  allowing  authentic 
data  : 

General  Washini^ton.  soon  after  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  troops  before  Bos- 
ton, commissioned  with  his  own  hand  two 
skilful    seamen,    Charles    Dyar    and  John 
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Manly,  to  represent  the  new  nation  in  the 
maritime  world.  Although  he  commissioned 
these  two  men  on  his  own  authority,  in  all 
probability  Congress  gave  its  tacit  consent 
to  the  act  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  thus 
beginning  a  navy. 

Captain  Dyar  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  schooner  Harrison,  and  the  Lee 
was  given  to  Captain  Manly.  Both  ships  did 
valuable  work  for  the  patriots'  cause,  Manly 
making  an  especially  brilliant  record. 

Captain  Dyar  also  achieved  distinction,  his 
most  notable  victory  being  the  capture  of  the 
schooner  Industry  and  the  sloop  Polly,  on 
December  8,  1775. 

During  1776,  both  captains  were  well  re- 


warded by  Washington  for  their  services,  the 
pitcher  being  presented  to  Captain  Dyar. 

The  story  of  this  interesting  relic  brings 
into  prominence  the  peculiar  position  occu- 
pied by  the  two  schooners  Harrison  and  Lee 
in  the  annals  of  our  naval  development. 
Though  these  sturdy  little  vessels  were  the 
first  authorized  champions  of  our  nation, 
they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  nucleus  of  our 
present  navy,  for  they  were  commissioned 
by  General  Washington  without  definite 
Congressional  authorization. 

The  present  owner,  Mr.  Louis  Spitz,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  tr>ing  to  find  some  descendant 
of  Captain  Dyar,  who  may  know  more  about 
this  remarkable  relic. 


SLEEP 


BY   WILLIA.M  SHAKESPEARE. 


O  gende  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  husK'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
Oh  thou  dull  God,  why  ly'st  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains. 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf  ning  clamors  in  the  slipp'ry  shrouds. 
That,  with  the  hurley.  Death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ? 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ? 

from  ^Renry  IV,^  part  IX. 
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THE  CRITIC'S  WIFE  HAS  HER  SAY  ABOUT  PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 

ISN'T  it  fine  that  a  play  with  such  Morals  of  Marcus."  which  was  brought  out 

^jSp        j/f^a'        lovely    name    as    '*  The  on  the  same  night. 

^^fe  Witching  Hour "  should  "  That  was  a  big  hit  in  London,  you 
^3  turn  out  a  success?  The  know,"  I  said,  **  and  this  other  thing  is 
^^g^l^  -^r^^r  thing  came  as  a  big  sur-  probably  only  an  exploitation  of  one  of  Gus 
prise,  too,  Jack  says.  When  Tiionias's  fads.  He  is  always  inclined  to 
I  heard  that  it  was  all  about  telepathy  I  spring  that  sort  of  thing  on  the  poor  pub- 
expected  to  be  bored  tp  extinction,  and  told  lie.  Besides,  that  *  Ranger '  play  of  his  was 
Jack  I  thought  he  ought  to  take  in  "  The  a  failure." 


MLLE.  LANTKLMO,  OF  THE  GYMNASE  THEATER,  PARIS. 
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But  Jack  insisted  that  Augustus  Thomas 
was  one  of  our  most  important  American 
playwrights,  and  of  course,  after  we  got 
there  and  I  found  out  how  much  I  was 
enjoying  the  piece,  I  had  to  eat  humble-pie. 
For  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after 
the  curtain  first  goes  up,  you  are  bored. 
The  people  on  the  stage  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing about  nothing  in  particular.  Jack  says 
playwrights  do  that  on  purpose,  because 
ihey  don't  want  any  of  their  fine  speeches 


or  important  turns  in  the  plot  lost  in  the 
noise  made  by  late-comers. 

But  when  John  Mason  drops  that  whack- 
ing big  paper-cutter  on  the  floor,  you  begin 
to  feel  that  something  is  going  to  happen. 
That's  the  beauty  of  the  thing.  He  has  only 
been  fooling  with  the  paper-cutter,  and  it 
slips  out  of  his  hand  in  a  most  natural  man- 
ner. But  your  attention  has  been  called  to 
it,  so  when  the  young  fellow  with  an  an- 
tipathy to  cats'-eyes  grabs  it  up  and  beats 


EVA  DENNISON,   WHO  IS  THE  YOUNGER  SISTER  WITH  ROSE  STAHL  IN 
*'  THE  CHORUS  LADY." 

/'tof//  a  thotografh  by  Sykcs.  C/n\  ,ieo. 
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MAY  ROBSON     STARRING  AS  AN  OLD  LADY  IN    "THE  REJUVENATION 
OF  AUNT  MARY." 

From  a  /^Ao/o^af/i  by  Sarony.  Xciv  York. 


his  tormentor  over  the  head  with  it,  you 
say  to  yourself:  "Just  think,  if  that  thing 
hadn't  been  lying  around  so  handy,  perhaps 
that  poor  fellow  wouldn't  now  be  under  the 
charge  of  murder.'' 

Well,  it's  all  wonderfully  tense  after 
that,  and  altogether  different  from  any 
other  play  I  ever  saw.  There's  a  lot  of 
comedy — though  you  wouldn't  see  how  it 
could  be  brought  in — and  bunches  of  real 
sentiment  that  make  you  glad  you  didn't 
forget  your  pocket-handkerchief. 

8— S  B  1 


And  the  acting  is  as  line  as  the  play. 
John  Mason,  a?*  the  good  gambler,  doesn't 
try  to  corral  the  center  of  the  stage,  even 
if  he  is  the  star.  He  didn't  even  flinch, 
the  night  I  was  there,  when  the  villain 
dropped  the  pistol  plumb  on  his  toe.  Jennie 
Eustace  is  fine  as  the  mother  of  the  accused 
boy,  because  she  doesn't  overdo  the  emo- 
tional business;  and  the  boy  himself,  Mor- 
gan Coman,  is  all  right  except  just  in  one 
place,  where  he  kills  the  man.  It  seemed 
to  nic  that  bit  might  have  becn^ore  con- ^ 
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HATTIE  WILLIAMS,   STARRING  FOR  A  SECOND  SEASON  IN   *'tHE  LITTLE  CHERUB." 
Froin  a  fhotogratk  by  the  Otto  Sarony  Company,  New  York. 

the  mother  in  "  The  Boys  of  Company  B,"  to  get  in  a  play  that  made  much  of  an  im- 

at  the  Lyceum,  last  spring,  when  there  was  pression. 

all  that  talk  about  her  having  left  the  cast  It  was  the  act — the  second — laid  in  this 

because  Arnold  Daly  was  rough  with  her.  Jud^e  Prentice's  library  at  Washington  that 
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was  the  original  one-act  piece  Augus- 
tus Thomas  wrote  for  Charles  Froh- 
man  as  a  curtain-raiser  about  twelve 
years  ago.  It  was  never  used,  except 
for  a  Lambs'  Gambol.  It's  funny,  isn't 
it,  how  many  of  these  expanded  one- 
act  pieces  turn  out  hits?  You'd  think 
it  would  be  just  the  other  way  around, 
but  I  can  think  of  only  one  case  where 
an  elaborated  playlet  has  failed — that 
was  '*  The  Struggle  Everlasting." 
Among  the  successes  are  **  The 
Squaw  Man,"  **  The  Chorus  Lady," 
"  The  Round-Up,  "  *'  The  Old  Home- 
stead," and  now  "  The  Witching 
Hour." 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  disap- 
pointed I  was  in  **  The  Morals  of 
Marcus."  Not  one  bit  of  that  play 
seemed  real.  Everything  seemed  to 
happen  just  because  the  man  that 
wrote  it  wanted  it  that  way.  And 
the  idea  of  Carlotta  crawling  through 
the  hedge  when  she  could  just  as  well 
liave  walked  in  at  the  gate  only  a  foot 
or  two  away,  was  absurd.  Marie  Doro 
never  once  seemed  cute  or  cunning  to 
me.  Fritzi  ScheflF  might  have  been 
able  to  do  something  with  such  a  part, 
but  1  doubt  it.  The  whole  play  gave 
me  the  creeps. 

I  enjoyed  "  The  Toymaker  of  Nu- 
remberg "  a  lot  more,  although  that 
was  an  out-and-out  failure,  which 
"  The  Morals  of  Marcus "  wasn't. 
There  were  lots  of  things  in  "  The 
Toymaker "  that  were  charming,  but 
there  weren't  enough  of  them  to  last 
out  three  acts.  Here  was  a  case 
where  they  ought  to  try  the  reverse 
experiment  of  making  a  big  play  into 
a  little  one.  But  I  suppose  you  can't 
do  that  with  the  black  eye  a  piece 
gets  after  it  is  once  put  on  and  fails 
to  draw. 

Speaking  of  little  plays  reminds  me 
that  1  went  behind  the  scenes  with 
Jack  at  one  of  the  Keith  &  Proctor 
houses  the  other  afternoon.  It  was 
during  the  performance,  and  while 
Jack  was  off  talking  with  somebody 
he  had  come  back  especially  to  see, 
the  manager  of  the  hoiise — whom  I 
knew  pretty  well — caught  sight  of 
me,  and  nodded  so  pleasantly  that  I 
went  over  to  speak  to  him,  first  ma- 
king sure  that  there  was  a  drop  down 
between  him  and  the  footlights,  for  he 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  set, 
all  ready  to  be  shown.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  a  woman  dressed  in  black, 
with  the  V  -  cut  front  and  back 
affected  by  the  Gibson  girls. 


MARY  GARDEN,  AS  SHE  APPEARS  IN  "  THAIS "  AT  THB 
MANHATTAN   OPERA  HOUSE. 

From  a  cotyrighied  photograph  by  Mishkin^  Nnu  York, 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jack?"  said  the 
manager,  shaking  hands.  *'  I  want  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Mr.  Fltinge." 

And  while  I  was  looking  around  for  the 
other  man,  the  woman  in  black  put  out  her 
hand  and  said  in  a  deep  bass  voice :  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Jack." 

I  don't  know  when  I  have  had  such  a 
funny  sensation,  for  it  was  Julian  Eltinge, 
the  female  impersonator.  I  knew  he  was 
playing  at  that  theater,  but  for  the  moment 
I  had  quite"  forgotten  about  it. 


But  I  had  another  surprise  before  I  left 
the  theater.  From  the  wings  I  watched  Mr. 
Eltinge's  *'  turn  " — he  fir.st  does  the  Gibson 
g:''».  next  a  young  girl  in  her  'teens,  and 
tinaliy  a  little  girl  in  short  dresses — and 
afterward  saw  him  when  he  had  h"s  own 
clothes  on.  And  he  is  just  a  good,  honest, 
manly  college  type  of  American  young  man. 
And  he  owns  the  dandiest  bulldog,  which  he 
bought  on  the  other  side  last  summer. 

You  know,  he  first  masqueraded  as  a 
woman   in   the   Hasty   Pudding  shows,  at 


MLLE.   BAAB,   OF  THE   PARIS  CONCERT-HALLS. 
From  a  thoioerath  h'  Kfutlinger,  Paris. 
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-*          MytJIS!:   HOMKK.    PRIMA   IHiNNA   'dNrKAI.lU   UF   THE    M  I,  1  I.OI'ULITAN 

OPERA  HOUSE. 

Ftom  her  latest  fhotograph — Cofyright  hy  Dit^ont.  Xeiu  IV/Xr 


Harvard;  then  a  manager  ofifered  him  a 
part  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  musical 
comedy,  and  then  vaudeville  stepped  in  with 
more  money  yet ;  and  so  he  has  kept  on, 
instead  of  going  into  Wall  Street  or  into 
the  dry-goods  business.  He  made  a  big  hit 
in  Europe  last  summer,  and  is  going  over 
again  this  year.  I  wore  Brother  Ben's  suit 
at  a  minstrel  show  we  gave  once.  1  won- 
der, if  some  manager  had  offered  mc  three 
hundred  a  week,  whether  I'd  have  been 
tempted  to  make  a  Vesta  Tilley  of  myself. 
I  wonder! 

Two  Belasco  first-nights  inside  of  two 
months  work  havoc  with  one's  engage- 
ment-book.    Nothing,    of   course,    is  per- 


mitted to  interfere  with  one's  being  present 
at  an  atTair  that  takes  on  all  the  social  as- 
pect of  an  '*  at  home. "  for  there  are  mighty 
few  tickets  left  to  be  sold ;  and  if  you  have 
much  to  do  with  actors  or  plays,  to  look 
about  the  theater  on  such  an  occasion  is 
like  strolling  down  Main  Street  in  your 
home  town — almost  every  face  you  see  is  a 
familiar  one. 

At  the  opening  of  "  The  Warrens  of  Vir- 
ginia," as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
strangers  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights.  Out  of  the  seventeen  in  the  cast, 
Frank  Keenan  was  really  the  only  name 
that  we  had  seen  on  a  Belasco  program  be- 
fore.   Even  the  prograM  itselfliad  lost  its 
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familiar  cover.  Vanished  was  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's head,  with  its  red-inked  tresses,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  same  nude  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen roosting  on  a  tombstone  that  con- 
front you  when  you  take  up  the  bill  of  the 


clever  speeches  at  the  spring  commence- 
ments in  the  Empire  Theater.  There  was 
a  good  deal  said  about  his  father  that  night 
— the  H.  C.  DeMille  who  used  to  write 
plays  with  Belasco  eighteen  years  ago— but 


JULIAN  ELTINGE,   IMPERSONATOR,  AS  HE  APPEARS  OFF  THE  STAGE. 
From  a  fhotosrath  h  Whitg.  Nnv  York, 


play  at  the  Stuyvesant.  And  what  do  you 
think?  Mr.  Belasco's  name  was  not  men- 
tioned as  part  author  of  the  play! 

It  was  written  by  young  William  C.  De- 
Mille, who  is  one  of  the  teachers  in  tht 
Sargent  School  of  Acting,  and  makes  such 


nobody  spoke  of  his  mother,  who,  when  her 
husband  died,  started  a  school  at  Pompton, 
and  educated  her  two  boys  until  they  were 
able  to  step  into  their  father's  shoes,  when 
she  set  up  herself  as  a  play-agent,  landing 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  "  first  thing. 
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The  other  son — Cecil — plays  Arthur  in  his 
brother's  play,  and  has  a  sketch  in  vaude- 
ville. Of  course  you  know  that  **  The 
Warrens  of  Virginia  "  is  not  William's  first 
effort.    '*  Strongheart "  lasted  Robert  Ede- 

i 


son  for  two  seasons,  and  the  young  play- 
wright is  also  part  author  of  "  Classmates." 

As  to  **  The  Warrens  of  Virginia,"  I 
liked  it  better  than  Jack  did — and  I  must 
admit  that  it  wasn't  praised  as  universally 
as  most  of  the  Belasco  plays  are.    I  wonder 


if  Mr.  Belasco  is  secretly  pleased  over  this, 
because  his  name  isn't  down  as  author. 
There  is  one  thing  I  wish  they  could  have 
(lone  in  it — made  a  Confederate  lieutenant 
fall  in  love  with  a  Northern  girl.  Wouldn't 


that  have  been  refreshingly  novel?  There 
must  have  been  some  pretty  Yankee  girls 
at  the  time  of  the  war. 

It  was  nice,  though,  to  have  the  des- 
patches bogus.  I  have  always  thought 
generals    were    the    foolishest    mortals  to 


JULIAN  ELTINGE  IN  HIS  MAKE-UP  AS  A  GIRL  IN  HER  'TEENS. 
From  a  fhotofrafh  by  White,  New  York. 
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MILLICENT  EVANS,   WHO  CREATED  NINA  LAWTON  If 
COMING  OF  MRS.  PATRICK." 

From  a  thotonraf'h  by  Bushnell.  San  Francisco. 


commit  anything  to  paper,  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  did  it  only  in  plays.  But  to 
have,  in  **  The  Warrens  of  Virginia,"  fake 
despatches  that  the  senders  planned  to  have 
captured,  lent  a  delicious  tinge  of  newness 
to  the  proceedings. 

I  don't  think  Frank  Keenan  has  quite  as 
good  a  part  as  he  had  in  **  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  but  he's  simp!/  tine  as  the 
old  general,  who  begins  by  bemg  carried  in 
on  a  stretcher,  and  ends  with  a  nap  in  the 


rose-garden.  And 
Belasco  certainly  has 
done  wonders  for  Char- 
lotte Walker.  I  have 
always  wondered  why 
a  woman  who  reminded 
you  so  much  of  Maude 
Adams  off  the  stage 
should  seem  so  much 
like  a  stick  on  it.  But 
as  Agatha  J  barren  she's 
so  much  improved  in 
her  work  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I 
came  to  realize  that  it 
actually  was  the  Char- 
lotte Walker  from 
Galveston,  who  went 
back  on  the  stage  again 
after  the  flood  washed 
away  her  home  down 
there. 

I  am  not  certain 
whether  "  The  War- 
rens of  Virginia  is 
going  to  prove  the 
truth  of  a  certain  palm- 
ist's prediction.  Even 
if  it  does  it  would  be  a 
year  behind-time.  But 
this  is  the  story :  In 
the  summer  of  1905 
Miss  Walker  went  to  a 
fortune-teller,  who  in- 
formed her  that  during 
the  coming  season  she 
would  be  in  no  fewer 
than  eight  plays,  all  of 
them  failures,  but  that 
in  the  following  autumn 
she  would  have  a  big 
part  in  a  new  piece 
that  would  be  a  success 
on  its  own  hook  and 
hers.  Well,  the  eight 
failures  came  to  pass 
all  right,  but  last  season 
"  On  Parole  didn't  do 
much  for  her,  except 
possibly  suggest  her  to 
Belasco  as  promising 
has  a  good  job  now. 
Waldron  ought  to  get 
pay  for  doing  that  Northern  lieu- 
And  yet  he  makes  you  sympathize 


material.    But  she 
I  think  Charlie 
double 
tenant. 


with  the  chap  after  all.  while  part  of  you 
keeps  saying  **  He's  a  cad."  Young  Wal- 
dron's  mother  is  in  the  cast  as  the  aunt  who 
doesn't  seem  to  have  much  to  do  but  put 
the  children  to  bed.  His  father  was  George 
B.  Waldron.  who  used  to  be  with  the  stock 
company  in  Salt  Lake  when  Maude  Adams's 
mother  was  leading  woman  there. 
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A  BATTLE-SHIP  SEEN  FROM  ABOVR 


IF  you  were  to  stand  in  the  iighting-top  of  a  modern  battle-ship  and  look  down,  the 
sight  would  be  very  interesting — the  huge   turrets,  the  monstrous  guns,   the  men 
swarming  about  the  decks.    Xevertheless.  even  in  the  fighting-top,  you  would  be  too 
near  to  get  a  really  panoramic  picture  of  the  whole. 

The  very  remarkable'  illustration  which  is  given  here  lets  you  see  the  battle-ship 
Virginia,  as  it  appeared  on  December  4,  while  it  was  steaming  from  the  Brooklyn  Xavy 
Yard  to  join  the  Pacific  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  We  see  the  magnificent  vessel  just  as  a  bird  would  see  it,  or  as  it 
might  be  seen  from  an  air-ship  or  a  balloon.  Every  detail  is  visible,  and  the  whole  is 
revealed  at  a  single  glance. 


THE   BATTLB-SHIP  VIRGINIA  PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 
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WHO  IS   THE   RIGHTFUL  KING 
OF  FRANCE? 


BY    KATHERINE  DOUGLASS. 


THE  NAUNDORFF  CLAIMANTS  TO  THE  FRENCH  THRONE, 
AND  THEIR  ANCESTOR,  WHO  HAD  EVIDENCE  TO  PROVE 
THAT  HE   WAS  KING  LOUIS  XVII,   THE  LOST  DAUPHIN. 


^  VERY  one  remembers  that 
when  King  Louis  XVI  of 
i^Vance  was  guillotined,  his 
son,  the  young  Dauphin, 
was  taken  from  Marie 
Antoinette  to  be  brought  up 
a  good  republican  and  a  hater  of  royalty. 
AFarie  Antoinette  soon  followed  her  husband 
to  the  scaffold,  and  then  the  young  Dauphin, 
according  to  the  laws  of  succession,  was 
rightfully  King  Louis  XV 11. 

The  ciiild  of  ten  was  precociously  intelli- 
gent, but  feeble  of  physique,  being  scrofulous 
and  rickety.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of 
a  huge,  coarse  cob- 
bler named  Sinun, 
who  was  his  jailer  in 
the  Temple.  He  was 
not,  perhaps,  treated 
with  brutality.  At 
least,  had  he  been  a 
cobbler's  son,  it  was 
not  likely  that  any 
one  would  have  cried 
out  at  his  so-called 
martyrdom.  But  this 
frail  descendant  of  a 
line  of  enervated 
kings,  whose  infancy 
had  accustomed  him 
to  every  possible  lux- 
ury, withered  away 
under  the  r  o  u  g  h 
treatment  and  ctxirse 
fare  which  he  now 
received.  Xo  one  was 
surprised  w  h  e  n  it 
was  amiounced  that 
the  child  had  died: 
and  four  physicians 
were  present  at  the 
autopsy. 

They  found  upon  a 
pallet  of  straw  a  thin 
emaciated  body.  They 
were    told    that  the 


LOl-IS    XVn,    THE    DAUPHIN    WHOSE  DRAMATIC 
FATE    HAS    BEEN    THE    GREATEST  OF  ROVAL 
MYSTERIES.        FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH  BY 
PENABERT.  PARIS,  OF  A  PICTURE  MADE 
AT  VERSAILLES  BEFORE  THE  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT OF  THE  YOUTH. 


dead  boy  was  Charles  Louis  Capet,  once 
known  as  Dauphin  of  France.  Two  of  the 
physicians  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
royal  family  and  were  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Dauphin.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  death  certificate  which  they  wrote 
and  signed  has  a  curious  signihcance  in  its 
wording.    It  reads: 

*'  We  found  in  bed  the  dead  body  of  a 
child  who,  "we  are  told  by  the  constables,  is 
that  of  Louis  Capet ;  and  two  of  the  sign- 
ers recognized  it  as  the  child  whom  they 
had  attended  for  several  days." 

The  ambiguity  of 
this  statement  is  no- 
ticeable. The  physi- 
cians had  been  paid 
by  the  government. 
They  were  likely  to 
lose  their  heads  if 
they  showed  suspi- 
cion. Vet  even  so, 
they  did  not  posi- 
tively assert  of  their 
own  knowledge  that 
the  dead  child  was 
the  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  Moreover,  two 
of  the  w^itnesses  gave 
false  addresses  and 
false  professions. 

Several  others  who 
afterward  saw  the 
body,  declared  that 
it  was  not  the  body 
of  the  Dauphin. 
Among  these  was 
one  Jacques  Moinac. 
He  had  been  confec- 
tioner to  the  court, 
but  now  pretended 
to  be  an  extreme 
radical  in  order  to 
save  his  life.  At 
heart  he  was  a  roy- 
alist, but  was  al- 
lowed   to    sec  the 
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LOUIS  XVI,   THE   UNFORTUNATE   MONARCH   WHO   DIED   UNDER  THE  GUILLOTINE 
IN  1793.      AN  AMIABLE  RULER,   HE  WAS  NOT  EQUAL  TO  THE  TREM»£NDOUS 
PROBLEMS  OF  HIS  TIMES,   AND  HE   PAID  WITH   HIS  LIFE  FOR 
HIS  INCAPACITY. 
From  the  fortrait  by  Gullet,  at  J'f>siit7/is. 


corpse,  on  account  of  his  supposed  revolu- 
tionary principles. 

Still  more  singular  .n.s  the  testimony  of 
Mme.  Simon,  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin's  jailer. 
She  ought  to  have  known  the  truth :  and  in 
later  years  she  declared  that  Louis  XVII 
had  escaped,  and  that  the  l)ody  of  another 
child  had  been  substituted  for  his. 


Dr.  Dcsault,  a  surgeon  who  had  attended 
the  Dauphin  before  his  supposed  death,  on 
seeing  the  unfamiliar  figure,  exclaimed  with 
a  vigorous  oath  :  **  They've  taken  the  child 
away !  "  On  the  next  day,  Desault  died 
suddenly  after  dining  with  some  acquaint- 
ances. A  man  named  I^^ournier,  who  was 
also  indiscreet  enough  to  express  suspicion, 
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was  banished  to  a  remote  island  off  the  died,  for  she  had  failed  to  recognize  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  body.     Later,  when   Xaundorff  sought  his 

Even   the    Duchesse   d'Angouleme,   in   a     rights,    the    duchess    withheld    her  word, 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE,   QUEEN  OF  LOUIS  XVI,   AND  MOTHER  OF  THE  L<^T 
DAUPHIN.      HER   BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  WAS  SEVERED  FROM  HER  BODY 
BY  THE  GUILLOTINE  IN   1793.      HER   RECKLESS  EXTRAVAGANCE 
AND  GAY  INDIFFERENCE  WERE  AMONG  THE  EMBITTERING 
IMMEDIATE   CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
Front  a  tort  rait  at  I'ersailles. 

moment  of  weakness,  confided  to  Mme.  de  though  there  is  evidence  that  she  really 
Gontaut  that  it  was  not  her  brother  who     knew  him  to  be  what  he  asserted. 
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Within  a  few  days  after  the  alleged  death 
of  the  Dauphin,  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
was  circulated  in  Paris,  declaring  that  the 
child,  King  Louis  XVII,  had,  by  the  efforts 
of  his  friends,  been  spirited  away  from  the 
Temple  and  had  arrived  safely  in  Germany, 
where  so  many  of  the  emigrant  nobles  took 
refuge  during  the  Re'gn  of  Terror.  Popular 
bL-Iief  in  this  escape  long  persisted,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends.  Some  say 
that  the  young  Louis  was  taken  to  Canada; 
and  even  to-day,  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians, there  are  white-haired  women  who 
tell  of  how  Louis  XVTs  exiled  son  lived 
and  toiled  in  the  lumber-camps  until  he 
died  an  obscure  death. 

In  the  Seychelles  Islands,  the  natives  en- 
tertain infrequent  travelers  with  their 
legends  of  how  the  exiled  king  spent  years 
of  august  loneliness  in  a  hut  by  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  relics  of  his  childhood, 
and  asserting  with  his  last  breath  that  he 
was  the  rightful  King  of  France.  A  whole 
swarm  of  legends  have,  in  fact,  sprung  up 
around  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  really 
proved  the  identity  of  the  dead  child,  who 
was  shown  to  the  physicians  in  the  Temple. 


J  I,  . 


CHARLES  LOUIS   NAUNDORFF,   SON  OF  CHARLES 
WILLIAM   NAUNDORFF.     IF  HE  HAD  COME  TO 
THE  THRONE  HE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  KNOWN 
AS  CHARLES  XI.     A  BUSY  COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELER.  HE    MADE    OVER  HIS 
BIRTHRIGHT  TO  HIS  BROTHER 
ADELBERT. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM   NAUNDORFF,  WHO,  IN  183O, 
DECLARED  THAT  HE  WAS  REALLY  LOUIS  XVII, 
THE  LOST  DAUPHIN.      HIS  CLAIMS  HAVE 
BEEN  WELL  SUPPORTED. 


After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo, the  younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI  came 
to  the  French  throne  as  Louis  XVII I.  In 
18 1 6,  that  monarch  caused  a  chapel  to  be 
raised  in  memory  of  the  royal  family  who 
died  in  martyrdom.  The  remains  of  Louis 
XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  trans- 
ferred thither;  but  the  coffin  of  Louis  XVII 
was  not  produced.  There  was  something 
strange  about  this  omission,  and  it  adds  to 
the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the  story  of 
Charles  William  Xaundorff  who.  in  1830, 
declared  himself  to  he  the  missing  prince. 

There  had  been  other  pretenders,  but  they 
had  all  shunned  investigation.  The  ruthless 
eye  of  the  I'rench  law  invariably  detected 
inconsistencies  in  their  stories.  But  this 
man  Xaundorff.  far  from  shunning  a  hear- 
ing in  the  courts,  bent  every  energy  to  se- 
cure a  legal  judgment  on  his  claims.  This 
privilege  which  had  been  forced  on  his  un- 
willing rivals,  was  never  granted  him ;  and 
the  refusal  is  eloquent. 

Other  claimants,  no  matter  how  careful 
had  been  their  study  of  Louis  XVI Ts  life 
before  his  imprisonment,  always  erred  in 
some  detail  of  memory.  Xaundorff's  recol- 
lection of  his  childhood  was  abnormal.  In- 
cidents which  children  ordinarily  pass  over 
seemed  to  be  graven  on  his  mind.  And  this 
seems  easily  explained.  Having  spent  so 
many  weary  years  in  dungeons  with  nothing 
enlivening  to  ponder  over  but  the  vanished 
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THE  DI  CHESSE  d'aNGOI'LEME,   DAUGHTER  OF  LOUIS  XVI  AND  MARIE 
ANTOINETTE.     THERE  IS  EVIDENCE  THAT  SHE  *<EALLV 
KNEW  NAUNDORFF  TO  BE  LOUIS  XVII. 


splendors  of  Versailles  and  the  Tuilcries, 
the  scenes  of  his  infancy  stood  out  as  a 
brilliant  picture  against  the  gray  background 
of  the  sorrowful  present. 


Another  well-nigh  in- 
contestible  proof  of  his 
identity  is  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  eight  birth- 
marks of  the  Dauphin, 
besides  a  marked  general 
resemblance  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Over  his  left 
knee-cap  was  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  or  dove 
formed  by  veins.  Then 
he  had  a  peculiar  blem- 
ish on  his  chest,  and  on 
his  arm  three  marks  left 
from  an  early  surgical 
operation.  On  his  fore- 
head were  two  brown 
spots  and  he  had  a  mole 
on  the  small  finger  of 
his  left  hand. 

Naundorff  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  in 
France  because  of  his 
claims  to  the  French 
throne,  but  he  never  re- 
ceived a  trial  which 
would  establish  his 
identity.  He  died  in 
1845  at  Delft,  in  Hol- 
land, and  his  grave  was 
marked  by  a  stone  which 
declares  him  to  be  of 
royal  parentage. 

When  Charles  X  of 
France  heard  of  this  act 
of  recognition,  he  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Holland 
asking  him  to  obliterate 
the  inscription.  But 
King  William  answered: 
When  you  prove  to  me 
that  it  is  not  true,  1  shall 
do  so."  .And  the  matter 
was  then  dropped. 

How  Queen  Williel- 
mina  of  Holland  feels 
toward  the  Xaundorf- 
fians  was  clearly  shown 
in  IQ04.  In  that  year 
the  old  cemeterj'  at 
Delft,  where  the  alleged 
Louis  XVIl  rested,  was 
to  be  changed  into  a 
public  park.  All  the 
families  whose  relatives 
were  buried  there  were 
required  to  remove  the 
coffins.  But  the  descend- 
ants of  Naundorff  peti- 
tioned the  Dutch  Queen  to  allow  their  an- 
cestor's remains  to  be  left  where  they  were 
until  they  could  be  carried  to  their  rightful 
resting-place  with  the  French  kings  at  Saint 
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Denis.  Queen  Wilhelmina  did  more  than 
give  a  mere  consent.  She  caused  the  tomb 
to  be  restored  and  enclosed  by  a  monumental 
grating.     It  may  be  added  that  the  popes 


When  he  came  to  France  in  1833  he  knew 
little  French,  but  claimed  to  have  forgotten 
his  own  language.  Yet  Mme.  de  Ram- 
baud,  who  had  been  the  Dauphin's  nurse,  put 


THE   PRINCESS  MAGDELAINE.   WIFE  OF  JEAN   III,   THE  PKKSENT  CLAIMANT,  AND 
MOTHER  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAUPHIN,    HENRI.      SHE  IS  A  WINE-MERCHANT'S 
DAUGHTER,   ANp  JEAN  IIl'S  MARRIAGE  TO  HER  DISGUSTED  HIS 
ARISTOCRATIC  FOLLOWERS. 

From  a  fhotoffrafh  by  Penabcrt.  Pun's. 


have  recognized  the  descendants  of  William 
XaundorflF  as  of  the  Bourbon  line  of  kings. 

Those  who  believe  XaundorfF  an  impostor 
declare  that  he  was  simply  a  Pohsh  German 
of  Jewish  ancestry,  and  that  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  to  support  his  pretensions. 


him  to  a  test  which  is  described  as  satis- 
factory. 

"  If  you  are  indeed  Louis  XVTs  son."  she 
said,  holding  out  a  child's  worn  and  faded 
blue  velvet  coat,  "  you  should  recognize  this 
garment.    You  wore  it  at  the  Tuilcries." 
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**  Pardon,  Madame,"  interrupted  Xaun- 
dorff,  "  I  never  had  that  coat  on  but  once, 
and  that  was  on  the  fatal  day  when  we  were 
all  driven  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  If  I 
recollect,  it  was  to^^|[^'^Tl  i«e  under  the 


>ou  grew  so  angry  that  you  tore  the  leaf 
from  my  copy-book  and  declared  that  you 
would  never  instruct  me  again." 

After  several  similar  tests,  De  Joly  too 
was  convinced.    In  all,  twenty-one  members 


C 

v.- 

A 


care 


JEAN   III.   THE  PRESENT  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE   NAl'NDORFF  CLAIMANTS, 
AND  THE  DAUPHIN   HENRI.      JEAN   III   IS  CLERK  FOR  A 
PETROLEUM  COMPANY. 
Froiti  a  f/iotoxrafh  by  Penahcrt.  Pan's. 


left  arm.  so  I  tore  it.  Look  and  see  if  there 
is  not  a  rent  in  it !  " 

Then  Mme.  de  Ramhaud  fell  on  her 
knees,  exclaiming  that  he  was  indeed  the 
Dauphin. 

Next  came  M.  de  Joly,  who  had  been 
Louis  XVTs  last  Minister  of  Justice. 

**  If  you  are  the  Dauphin,  you  must  re- 
member me,  as  your  tutor,''  he  remarked. 

*•  Monsieur  is  mistaken,"  corrected  Xaun- 
dorff.    •*  You  taught  me  only  once  and  then 


of  the  king's  household  were  satisfied  as  to 
Xaundorff's  identity  and  swore  allegiance 
to  his  cause.  The  Xaundorffians  declare  also 
that  the  pretender's  claims  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  popes  of  the  last  century- 
and  by  the  royal  house  of  Holland,  but  by 
the  Due  de  Rem*  and  by  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

William  Xaundorff,  at  his  death,  left  eight 
children.  His  second  son  was  called  Charles 
Louis  who,  if  he  had  reigned,  would  have 
been  known  as  Charles  XT  of  France.  He 
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was,  however,  too  busily  engaged  in  earning 
a  meager  livelihood  as  a  commercial  traveler 
to  do  anything  to  further  his  cause.  He 
made  over  his  royal  birthright  to  his  young- 
est brother  Adelbert,  whose  career  was  like 
that  of  some  hero  in  a  comic  opera. 

Tiring  of  Holland,  where  he  had  been 
1  brought  up.  he  went  to  Paris  and  there  se- 
cured a  position  in  one  of  the  large  banking 
houses.  His  salary  was  far  from  princely, 
for  he  earned  only  one  dollar  a  day.  Soon 
his  pretensions  as  head  of  the  Bourbons 
became  unbearable,  and  he  was  dismissed. 

He  next  appeared  in  Morocco  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  foreign  service.  There 
he  doubtless  boasted  of  his  ancestry  too 
loudly  to  please  native  democratic  tastes, 
and  he  finally  became  involved  in  some  un- 
savory scandal.  He  returned  then  to  that 
Mecca  of  the  world's  idlers — the  Paris 
boulevards,  and  soon  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  into  undesirable  publicity  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  flashy  cafe-bar.  Charles 
Louis  Jean  Philippe's  renunciation  of  all 
aristocratic  ideals  for  this  cheap  Bohemian- 
ism,  together  with  his  marriage  with  a 
woman  distinctly  of  the  people,  was  too 
much  for  the  devotion  of  his  adherents. 

At  present  the  representative  of  the  line 
is  called  by  his  followers  Jean  III.  The 
humble  nature  of  his  surroundings  makes 
it  seem  unlikely  that  in  his  time  the  Naun- 
dorff  cult  will  become  really  serious.  And, 
indeed,  to  the  foreigner  whose  ideas  of 
French  royalty  have  been  colored  by  visits 
to  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau  —  those 
stately  backgrounds  for  satin  and  ermine- 
clad  monarchs — there  is  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  idea  that  the  descendant  of 
the  grand  monarque,  Louis  XIV,  should  be 
married  to  a  wine-merchant's  daughter,  and 
should  be  earning  sixty  dollars  a  month 
as  clerk  in  a  petroleum  company. 

Of  course  this  feeling  is  mere  prejudice; 
for  the  union  of  a  king^s  son  with  a  woman 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  his  modest  calling 
have  only  been  the  outcome  of  his  means 
and  environment.  But  those  who  hope  to 
see  Jean  III  wear  the  crown  of  his  fathers 
deplore  chiefly  certain  episodes  in  his  private 
life — reckless  episodes  which  might  be  par- 
doned in  a  monarch  sure  of  his  kingdom, 
but  hardly  to  be  counted  as  fitting  stepping- 
stones  to  a  throne  in  this  day  of  democratic 
ideals  and  virtues. 

The  more  far-sighted  Naundorffists  are 
wise  enough  to  realize  that  within  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  a  political  upheaval  great  enough  to  trans- 
form the  adventurous  petroleum  clerk  into 
a  King  of  France.  So  they  have  centered 
their  inextinguishable  hopes  and  aspirations 
— hopes  that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  popular 
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scorn  for  over  a  century — on  Henri,  the 
eight-year-old  son  of  Jean  III. 

His  mother,  the  wine-merchant's  daughter, 
or  Princess  Magdeleine,  as  she  is  called  by 
the  Xaundorffists,  will  doubtless  learn  that 
in 'allying  herself  to  royalty  (although  un- 
recognized) she  must  pay  its  penalty  and 
sacrifice  personal  .feelings  to  further  the 
cause.  The  little  Dauphin,  Henri,  may  be 
taken  from  her  and  placed  in  some  military 
school,  there  to  be  educated  with  a  view  to 
possible  future  position  and  responsibilities. 
Besides  the  usual  training,  he  would  be 
carefully  drilled  in  foreign  languages  and 
deportment — *'  would  hnve  many  advantages 
»vhich  lii.^  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  him," 
as  ojic  prominent  Xaundorfiist  explained. 

And,  indeed,  the  Dauphin's  present  Hfe 
and  surroundings  are  scarcely  a  fit  prep- 
aration for  a  kingly  career.  In  a  quiet  side 
street  near  the  heart  of  fashionable  Paris, 
stands  an  unpretentious  apartment  house. 
The  concierge  stopped  her  leisurely  sweep- 
ing of  the  courtyard  long  enough  to  remark 
laconically:  "The  Princess  de  Bourbon?" 
(The  XaundorfFs  now  bjar  this  name  un- 
molested, for  the  time  of  political  persecu- 
tion is  past. )  "  Top  floor,  door  to  the 
Icfi! 

Princess  Magdeleine  herself  answered  the 

summons. 

In  the  tiny  .vestibule  hung  a  large  oil  paint- 
ing of  little  Henri  dressed  in  a  velvet  suit, 
copied  after  that  worn  by  his  ancestor, 
Louis  XVII.  Adjoining  the  hallway  was 
the  salon — a  small  overfurnished  room 
which  seemed  a  more  appropriate  setting 
for  provincial  trades-people  than  for  the 
descendants  of  kings — a  room  redeemed 
from  the  vulgar  commonplace  only  by  a 
bust  of  Louis  XVII.  by  a  portrait  of  a 
woman  who  strangely  resembled  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  by  a  pale  yellow  mantel- 
cover  embroidered  with  the  symboHc  Heur 
de  lys. 

A  side  door  opened  and  little  Henri  ap- 
peared, lie  was  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  suit 
with  a  broad  lace  collar. 

"How  should  I  I'ke  to  be  king?"  the 
brown-haired  Dauphin  laughed.  *'  My  faith, 
I  don't  know  !  " 

Like  a  bright  healthy  boy  of  eight  years, 
he  does  not  bother  about  hazy,  perhaps 
chimerical,  kingdoms  of  the  future.  When 
he  comes  to  years  that  are  more  mature, 
he  will  doubtless  realize  that  the  cult  of 
Louis  XVII  resembles  the  cult  among  those 
sentimental  English  people  who  profess  to 
regard  King  Edward  VII  as  a  usurper,  who 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts,  and  who 
amuse  themselves  by  praying  for  Princess 
Marie  of  Bavaria  as  the  rightful  occupant 
of  the  British  throne. 
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GEORGE  HOLLAMBY  DRUCB,   CLAIMANT  OF  THE  ESTATES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CASE  OF  DRUCE. 


'HEN  a  man  lias  been  dead  forty-three  years  and  his  ghost  has  not  bothered 
decent  people,  he  usually  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  forgotten  and  to 
be  left  alcne.  At  any  rate,  it  is  exceedingly  unusual  for  the  newspapers 
to  get  cut  extras  and  for  the  price  of  stocks  <:o  fall  merely  because  of  the 
discovery  that  a  man  who  died  and  was  buried  nearly  a  haH  century  ago 
is  still  dead. 

Yet  this  is  substantially  what  happened  when  the  grave  of  Thomas 
Charles  Druce,  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  London,  was  opened,  and  examination  showed  that 
the  casket  contained  a  corpse  instead  of  a  roll  of  lead.  It  came  aboit  in  this  way:  George 
H.  Druce,  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  contended  that  the  old  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Portland;  that  the  duke  had  led  a  double  life,  part  of  the  time  appearing 
as  a  duke  and  the  rest  of  the  time  as  Druce,  the  merchant.  It  was  furthermore  contended 
that  the  duke  finally  became  tired  of  his  double  personality  and  ended  it  all  by  securing 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Druce,  burying  a  coffin  supposed  to  contain  his  body, 
but  in  fact  containing  only  a  rcll  of  lead,  and  living  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  the  Duke 
of  Portland. 

All  of  these  alleged  facts  were  set  up  by  George  H.  Druce,  who  laid  claim  to  the  vast 
estates  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
matrimonial  alliance  into  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  entered  while  he  was  playing  the 
role  of  Druce.  And,  needing  money  with  which  to  push  his  claim,  G.  H.  Druce  organized 
a  corporation,  the  stockholders  in  which  were  to  furnish  the  money  needed  to  win  his 
fight,  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  spoils.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  was  £i  each  and, 
in  the  event  of  success,  each  share  of  stock  was  to  be  redeemed  for  iioo. 

As  the  case  dragged  its  way  through  the  courts,  the  price  of  the  shares  gradually  rose 
from  par  to  £4  each.    Even  servant-girls  invested  their  earnings  in  Druce  certificates. 

Then  came  the  procession  to  the  cemetery  and  the  discovery  that  the  coffin,  which 
Robert  C.  Caldwell,  of  Staten  Island,  New  York,  had  said  contained  only  a  roll  of  lead, 
really  contained  the  corpse  of  a  man  answering  the  description  of  Druce.  The  market 
price  of  tl.e  shares  immediately  took  a  slump  that  beat  anvthing  that  ever  happened  in 
Wall  Street. 
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A  REVOLUTIONARY  RELIC. 


N  interesting  memorial  of  General  Washington  is  the  plan  of  battle  which  he 
drew  up  with  his  own  hand  in  1781,  and  which  is  here  reproduced.  Until 
the  year  just  named,  Washington  had  never  had  under  his  immediate 
command  a  large  and  well-equipped  and  disciplined  force.  But  now,  the 
alliance  with  the  French  had  given  him  not  only  an  abundance  of  supplies, 
including  excellent  artillery,  but  had  added  to  the  American  army  six 
thousand  well-trained  soldiers  who  had  been  landed  at  Newport  by 
Rochambeau  in  the  preceding  year. 

Therefore,  it  was  possible  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the  English.  At  first,  Wash- 
ington thought  of  capturing  New  York :  but  this  plan  was  changed  and  it  was  decided  to 
fall  upon  the  army  which,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  fortified  at  Yorktown  in  Virginia. 

By  a  series  of  very  skilful  movements,  the  -  allied  army  misled  the  English  general 
in  New  York,  marched  past  that  city  and  through  Philadelphia,  and  then  encircled  York- 
town. 

Cornwallis  had  seven  thousand  troops  and  was  in  a  strong  position.  Washington 
believed  that  the  British  would  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  investing  force;  and 
he  therefore  drew  up  this  plan  of  battle,  assigning  to  each  general  officer  his  proper  post. 

The  disposition  of  the  different  brigades  and  of  the  reserve  shows  military  science; 
bxit  the  great  battle  which  was  expected  did  not  take  place.  The  Americans  and  French, 
by  carrying  several  advance  redouts  and  by  battering  down  the  walls  and  fortifications, 
made  it  plain  to  Cornwallis  that  resistance  was  quite  useless.  And  so,  on  October  19, 
Cornwallis  gave  up  his  sword,  and  seven  thousand  redcoats  marched  out  and  laid  down 
their  arms. 


V  
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WASHINGTON'S  PLAN  OF  BATTLE  AT  YORKTOWN  IN    I781.      THIS  BATTLE  WAS   NEVER  FOUGHT„ 
FOR  CORNWALLIg  REALIZED  IN  TIME  THAT  FURTHER   RESISTANCE  WAS  FUTILE. 
IT  WAS  THE  GREATEST  AND  FINAL  VICTORY. 


It  was  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  final,  victory  of  the  Revolution.  In  addition  to  the 
prisoners,  the  Americans  took  two  hundred  and  thirty-tive  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  and  twenty-eight  regimental  colors.  They  turned  over  to  the  French 
two  frigates  and  twenty  ships  which  the  English  had  employed  as  transports. 

It  has  been  said  of  Washington  that  he  was  a  great  general  who  never  won  a  battle. 
This  epigram,  like  most  epigrams,  sacrifices  truth  to  cleverness.  Putting  aside  the  British 
defeat  at  Princeton,  and  the  splendid  energy  with  which  he  turned  disaster  into  victory 
at  Monmouth,  after  the  fashion  of  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek,  it  was  given  to  W'ashington 
to  strike  the  great  and  final  blow  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  British  ministry  under  Lord 
North  and,  soon  after,  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  American  independence. 
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INTO  THAT  directors'  CHAMBER  STEPPED  AN  ELDERLY  MAN  OF  BENEVOLENT  COUNTENANCE. 
HE  MIGHT  HAVE  COME  SUDDENLY  INTO  SOME  SILENT  HALL  OF  DEATH.     THE  NEWCOMER 
WAS  THE  FATHER  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  PRESIDENT  OF  THJi  SECOND  NATIONAL. 


MELODRAMAS    OF   THE  BANKS. 


BY    GILSON  WILLETS. 


MOMENTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  WHEN 
HUMAN  PASSIONS,  ROMANCE,  MYSTERY,  AND  OTHER  ELE- 
MENTS OF  DRAMA  HAVE    TRIUMPHED  OVER  DRY  FACTS 


DANIC  had  smitten  the  financiers 
^  of  New  York,  as  plague 
jK  smites  the  Oriental.  In  half 
the  great  banks  of  the  city 
there  was  a  reign  of  terror. 
The  shrinkage  in  Stock 
Exchange  values  amounted  to  more  than  a 
billion.  News  came  that  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  had  shut  up  shop.  Then,  smash  went 
the  Marine  Bank.  Wild  excitement  ensued 
m  moneyland.  Bankers  gasped,  fell  into 
forty-dollar  chairs,  sat  like  men  paralyzed. 


In  the  midst  of  these  cash  alarms — it  was 
exactly  nine-thirty  on  a  May  morn  in  1884 
— a  dramatic  scene  was  enacted  in  the  di- 
rectors' Holy  of  Holies  at  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank — in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
There  sat  the  directorate — thirteen  million- 
aires— all  intensely  still,  each  suffering  from 
the  paralysis  aforesaid. 

But  it  was  not  news  of  the  crash  of  the 
Metropolitan  nor  of  the  Marine  that  had 
stunned  these  directors.  The  blow,  in  their 
case,  came  from  their  own  vice-president. 
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whose  fearful  news  had  to  do  with  their 
own  institution.  That  bearer  of  evil  tidings 
had  burst  into  their  midst,  blue-lipped,  hands 
trembling,  croaking  hoarsely : 

**  Gentlemen,  we're  ruined.  Our  four 
millions  of  deposits  have  been  swept  away. 
Not  a  dollar  left.  Our  depositors  may  mob 
the  premises,  may  swing  our  bodies  from 
the  nearnest  lamp-posts.  Just  the  same, 
on  the  stroke  of  ten,  we  shall  have  to  an- 
nounce the  closing  of  this  bank." 

"  Where  is  he?  "  cried  the  directors  in  a 
kind  of  frenzy. 

"Canada!"  Thus  the  vice-president  named 
the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive  president  of 
the  bank.  That  president  was  John  C.  Eno, 
aged  twenty-six,  the  youngest  bank  presi- 
dent New  York  had  ever  known,  and  the 
first  and  only  bank  official  in  the  whole 
history  of  banking  to  make  so  clean  a  sweep 
of  other  people's  bank  deposits.  He  had  lost 
the  entire  four  millions  in  speculation  on  his 
private  account. 

Four  Millions  Gone. 

The  directors  eyed  the  clock,  then  one 
another,  and  in  their  hopeless  despair  they 
were  as  brothers  to  oxen.  Rich  as  they  all 
were,  they  knew  they  could  not  make  good 
the  sum  of  four  millions  in  the  quarter-hour 
remaining  to  them.  One  of  them  blubbered, 
like  a  boy  going  in  leash  to  the  spanking. 

But  Fate  can  be  on  time,  when  she  wills. 
As  the  clock  said  nine-fifty-five,  into  that 
directors'  chamber  stepped  an  elderly  man 
of  benevolent  countenance.  Not  a  sound 
greeted  his  entrance.  He  might  have  come 
suddenly  into  some  silent  hall  of  death. 
Stony  stares,  nothing  more,  were  vouch- 
safed by  the  terrified  thirteen. 

That  newcomer  was  the  father  of  the 
j;rodigal  president  of  the  Second  National. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Amos  R.  Eno,  "  my 
son's  deficiency  amounts  to  four  million. 
I  come  prepared  to  pay  immediately  three 
and  one-half  millions — provided  you,  my 
fellow  directors,  will  among  you  contribute 
the  remaining  half-million." 

A  galvanic  shock  could  not  have  brought 
the  thirteen  quicker  to  their  feet  and  back 
to  life.  Without  a  second's  hesitation  they 
agreed  to  pay  the  "  remaining  half-million." 
And  at  ten  o'clock,  the  tellers  of  the  Second 
National  opened  the  wickets  of  their  cages, 
as  usual. 

Meantime  the  director  who  had  blubbered 
like  a  boy,  now  grinned  like  a  Simple  Simon. 
Impending  ruin  had  broken  his  heart ;  hair- 
breadth escape  now  unbalanced  his  mind 
forever. 

Be  it  merely  added  that  that  father,  in 
making  good  his  son's  "  deficiency "  to  the 
extent  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  thus 


saving  the  Second  National,  became  no 
Lazarus.  For  Eno  Senior  was  worth  a  cool 
twenty-five  million. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  story  of  a 
thrilling  episode  in  the  historj'  of  a  great 
New  York  bank,  as  related  to  me  by  a  bank- 
er on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  during 
this  year's  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association. 

More  than  two  thousand  bankers  were  to 
be  met  on  that  boardwalk  at  that  time;  and 
to  dawdle  with  any  of  them  was  to  hear 
many  a  tale  of  banking  life  such  as  that 
just  given.  During  six  days  of  consorting 
with  those  delegates  by  the  sea,  I  found  that 
bankers,  no  less  than  cowboys  or  bandits 
or  burglars  or  returned  sailors,  can  spin 
you  fearsome  and  true  yarns  that  amount 
really  to  ready-made  plots  for  dime  novels 
or  popular-priced  melodramas. 

For  example,  here's  a  scene  in  that  co medic 
humaine  of  the  banking  world,  as  de>cribo(l 
by  a  boardwalker: 

The  Marine  Bank,  as  will  be  remembered, 
was  wrecked  by  Ferdinand  Ward,  who  in- 
veigled General  Grant  into  partnership. 
Ward,  possessed  of  magnetic,  if  not  hyp- 
notic, powers,  contrived  to  get  millions  of 
dollars  of  other  people's  money,  which  he 
applied  to  his  personal  use,  promising  high 
rates  of  interest.  He  even  paid,,  at  psycho- 
logical moments,  huge  profits  to  individuals 
who  had  entrusted  their  money  to  him— 
paying  the  supposed  profits  that  he  might 
lure  the  innocent  back  with  still  more  cash. 
And  here's  what  came  to  pass : 

Ward's  Faith  in  Psychology. 

A  merchant  gave  Ward  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  be  invested  as  Ward  saw  fit.  The 
merchant  then  went  to  Europe.  Six  months 
later  he  reappeared  at  Ward's  office.  The 
"  Napoleon  of  Finance "  had  forgotten  the 
fifty  thousand,  but  he  remembered  the 
merchant's  face.  He  stepped  into  his  inner 
office,  after  saying  that  he  had  a  surprise 
for  his  merchant  customer.  Two  minutes 
later  he  handed  the  merchant  the  "  sur- 
prise." It  was  a  check  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars — drawn  on  the  Ma- 
rine Bank. 

Ward  told  the  merchant  that  thus  the 
fifty  thousand  had  quintupled  under  his 
"  lucky  management."  Ward's  idea,  of 
course,  was  that  the  merchant,  dazzled  by 
such  good  fortune,  and  determined  to  be- 
come a  millionaire,  would  bring  back  the 
quarter-million  check  to  be  **  quintupled  " — 
as  others  of  Ward's  victims  had  done. 

But,  instead,  the  merchant  went  direct 
from  Ward's  office  to  the  Marine  Bank  and 
demanded  the  cash  there  and  then  for  the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-thotisand-dollar  check. 
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The  president  of  the  bank,  James  D.  Fish, 
pleaded  with  the  merchant  to  wait  a  day 
or  two  for  the  money — Fish  being  the  con- 
federate of  Ward.  **  Not  even  a  minute  or 
two,"  repHed  the  merchant.  "  I  want  the 
cash  right  now." 


He  got  it. 
And  President 
Fish  sent  for 
Ward  and  cussed 
him  for  a  foo^ 
saying:  ^'You^je 
a  Napolec>n,  are 
you?  Well,  Nyp, 
while  yo'i  arc 
that  nierchatifs 
Aladdin,  Ik's 
your  Water! DC.** 

Two  ('ays  lat  :r, 
torty-c'i  zht  hours 
after  Ward  paid 
two  luindred 
and  fifty  thou- 
sand d 'pillars  for 
fifty  thousand, 
trusting  to  "  psy- 


chology" to  bring  him  safely  through  the 
daring  move — the  country  was  appalled  and 
Wall  Street  panic-stncken*by  the  failure  of 
Grant  and  Ward  and  the  downfall  of  Presi- 
dent Fish  and  his  Marine  Bank. 

Again:  Many  a  New  York  banker  will 
tell  you  how  and  why  the  most  theatrical 
moment  in  the  life  of  Jay  Gould  was  as- 
sociated not  with  stock  manipulators,  but 
with  the  leading  bankers  of  New  York 
direct.  In  March.  1882,  reports  were 
circulated  that  Gould  was  in  financial 
straights.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  biggest 
banks  in  the  city  were  heavily  involved 
in  Gould  enterprises,  both  with  Gould 
personally  and  with  his  horde  of  fol- 
lowers. 

The  presidents  and  directors  '^f  the 
"Gould  banks"  were  having  sl:epl:ss 
nights  and  appetiteless  days. 

At  that  juncture,  however,  Gould  came 
to  the  front  heroically. 

Scene:  Gould's  office  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Curtain  rises,  showing  the 
**  wizard "  standing  by  the  door  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  frock-coated,  silk-hatted 
personages — all  frowns.  Each  one  of 
those  personages  is  a  bank  president 

Gould  steps  to  a  table  on  which  are 
piled  many  tin  boxes,  from  each  box  he 
takes  securities  and  scatters  them  on  •  the 
table.    **  My  friends,"  he  says  to  the  as- 
sembled bankers,  **  my  enemies  have  told 
you  that  I  haven't  a  red  cent.    ^    -  ve 
becojne   panicky.     Please    look    at    i  ii  c  se 
documents." 
"  Ten  millions !  "  cries  one  banker. 
"  Twenty,     thirty  milUons,'* 
another. 

"  Sixty  millions  in  all,  gentlcmc: 
Gould.    "And  I  can  show  thirty  millions 
more,  if  you  wish." 

"No!"  say  the  bankers,  now  all  smiles. 
"  We  have  seen  enough  to  enable  us  to 
sleep  like  children  and  eat  like  farmers." 
(Curtain.) 

Mystery  stories?  Bankers  can,  if  they 
will,  recite  true  tales  of  mystery  by  the 
hour.  One  banker  on  the  boardwall^  one 
doing  an  international  busmess,  UM  me, 


ys 


AS  FAST  AS  DEPOSITORS  WITHDREW  THEIR  MONEY  AND  PLACED  IT  IN  THE  "SAFE"  BANK  ACROSS 
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for  instance,  of  the  mysterjous  three-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar robbery  of  the  great 
Parr's  Bank  of  London.  It  happened  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  melodramatic  mys- 
tery is  still  unsolved. 

One  Mondav  morning  the  paying-teller 
of  Parr's  took  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  Bank  of  England  notes  from  the 
vault  and  placed  the  money  in  a  desk- 
drawer  twenty  feet  from  his  counter.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  notes 
were  seen  in  the  drawer.  Only  five  min- 
utes later,  however,  the  paying-teller  found 
that  more  than  half  the  contents  of  the 
drawer  had  disappeared. 

How  was  the  trick  performed?  The 
notes  ranged  in  denomination  from  five 
hundred  dollars  to  five  thousand.  Did 
some  clerk  secrete  the  notes  in  a  pass- 
book and  hand  them  out  to  a  confederate 
in  the  livery  of  a  commissionaire  ?  Or  did 
some  stranger,  made  up  to  look  like  one 
of  Parr's  clerks,  walk  l>ehind  the  counter, 
deliberately  help  himself  to  the  notes,  and 
then  leave  the  bank,  all  unobserved? 

Such  is  half  of  the  mystery — still  un- 
solved by  Scotland  Yard.  Now  for  the 
other  half — also  still  shrouded  in  darkness. 

The  robbery  occurred  on  Monday.  On 
the  Thursday  following,  the  directors  of 
the  bank  assembled  to  declare  a  dividend. 
Mr.  Hone,  the  manager,  addressing  the  di- 
rectors, said : 

"The  unfortunate  theft  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  pounds  will  affect  our 
habitual  dividend.  I  regret  to  say  that  in- 
stead of  paying  nineteen  per  cent,  as  usual, 
we  can  declare  a  dividend  of  only  twelve 
per  cent." 

But  just  then — (the  thing  is  almost  in- 
credible, yet  absolutely  true) — ^a  messenger 
came  in  and  handed  Mr.  Hone  a  bulky  pack- 
age. After  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents 
of  the  package,  Mr.  Hone  said: 

Gentlemen,  we  shall  be  able  to  declare 
our  habitual  dividend  of  nineteen  per  cent." 

The  package,  arriving  at  the  dramatic 
moment,  contained  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  the  stolen  notes— returned 
thus  mysteriously  by  the  unknown  robber 


or  robbers.  Can  the  flight  of  imagination 
of  any  writer  of  melodrama  beat  this — in 
the  way  of  a  tw^o-headed  mystery? 

'*  That  Parr  Bank  story's  pretty  good 
as  far's  it  goes,"  said  a  boardwalker  with  a 


State  bank  ribbon 
in  his  buttonhole. 
*•  But  for  a  real 
mclodramat- 
ic  -bank  robbery, 
with  no  mystery  at 
all  about  it,  let 
mc  tell 
hold  -  up 
Xapolcon 

Bank,  at  Napoleon, 
Indiana.  My  tale 
involves  the  trifle 
of  twenty  dollars — 
but  as  offering  ma- 
terial for  melo- 
drama of  the  sort 


of  the 
of  the 
State 


THE    STREBT.    IT    WAS   SENT    BACK   TO   THE    UNSAFE    BANK    BY    THE    UNDERGROUND  PASSAGE. 
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presented  at  ten-twenty-thirty  houses,  it  has 
your  three-hundred-thousand-dollar  mys- 
tery at  Parr's  fried  to  a  frizzle. 

"  It  was  a  wild  night — in  April,  1907. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  witching  hour  of  the 
wild  night  when  nothing  in  Napoleon  was 
stirring  except  the  town  clock  —  which 
struck  one.  Torrents  were  leaping  from  the 
hilltops  around  Napoleon — and  the  cashier 
of  the  Napoleon  State  Bank  lay  snuggled 
between  sheets  at  his  home,  half  a  mile 
from  the  bank. 

Awakened  by  a  Robber. 

"  Of  a  sudden  that  cashier  was  awakened 
— by  a  blinding  light  shining  directly  in  his 
face.  At  his  bedside  loomed  a  dreadful 
looking  human,  masked,  with  an  electric 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  six-shooter  in  the 
other. 

"  *  Get  up,  cully,'  the  horrible  apparition 
commanded.  *  Put  on  your  rags.  So !  Now 
a  rain-coat — 'cause  outside  there's  a  few  del- 
uges coming  down  sideways.' 


"  And  at  the  point  of  the  gun  he  marched 
the  cashier  through  the  '  deluges,'  to  the 
Napoleon  State  Bank,  compelled  his  victim 
to  unlock  the  front  door  and  enter,  then 
ordered  him  to  open  the  safe  and  vault. 

'*  *  Can't !  It's  protected  by  a  time-lock,' 
protested  the  cashier. 

Can't,  eh?  Well,  cully,  then—'  Biff! 
Biff!  And  the  cashier  lay  prone  on  the 
floor,  beaten  into  insensibility.  Whereupon 
the  masked  human  helped  himself  to  twenty 
dollars  in  silver  from  a  desk-drawer,  then 
vanished  in  the  wild  torrential  night." 

"  Then  there's  runs,"  said  a  boardwalker 
of  the  savings  bank  contingent.  **  A  run, 
like  a  war,  has  often  been  the  result  of  some 
haphazard  remark. 

"  To  cite  a  specific  case — a  young  man 
standing  at  the  paying-teller's  window  at  the 
Garfield  National  Bank  in  New  York,  hap- 
pened to  remark :  *  I  saw  a  big  crowd  at 
the  Blank  Savings  Bank  this  morning.' 

"  The  remark  was  innocent  enough,  but 
some  one  in  the  Garfield  who   heard  it 


"my  friends,"  SAm  gould  to  the  assembled  bankers,  "mv  enemies  have  told  you  that 
I  haven't  a  red  cent,    you  have  become  panicky,    please  look  at  these  documents." 
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AT  THE  POINT  OF  A  GUN  HE  MATCHED  THE 
NAPOLEON  STATE  BANK,  CCMPELLED  HIJ 
AND  ENTER,  THE!/  CRDERBD  HIM 

passed  it  on,  probably  with  some  alarming 
appendix.  It  spread  like  wildfi  e,  and  a 
rim  began  on  the  savings  banl:  iu  question. 
Not  one  of  the  affrighted  dejos  tors  could 
be  induced  to  believe  that  the  *  crowd '  re- 
ferred to  by  the  man  at  the  Garfield  was 
composed  of  wholly  contented  depositors 
who  were  simply  withdrawing  money  to  pay 
for  suburban  homes. 

"  But  now  let  me  tell  you  of  the  most 
novel  run  I  ever  heard  of.  It  happened  in 
Buenos  Ayres — far  away,  but  strictly  fact, 
nevertheless.  There  was  nothing  crooked 
in  what  the  bank  did  in  this  case;  the  bank's 
move  was  merely  an  ingenious  dodge  to  gain 
time  and  to  reinspire  confidence. 

"  The  two  principal  banks  of  Buenos 
Ayres  are  on  two  sides  of  the  main  street, 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  One  day  an 
unreasoning  run  was  begun  on  one  of  those 
banks,  the  depositors  alluding  to  it  as  '  un- 
safe '  while  they  withdrew  their  savings  and 
then  promptly  crossed  the  street  and  de- 
posited the  money  in  the  other  bank,  which 
they  were  pleased  to  call  '  safe.' 


CASHIER  THROUGH  THE  *'DEH.GES"  TO  T.iE  ' 
»  VICTIM  TO  UNLOCK  THE  FRONT  DOOR 
TO  OPEN  THE  SAFE  AND  VAULT. 

I 

**  When  tfie  usual  hour  for  closing ,  came, 
the  bank  on  which  the  run  was  being!  made 
kept  its  doors  open — as  all  sensible  banks  do 
at  such  times — and  continued  paying  out 
money  all  night.  By  noon  the  next  day, 
the  continued  ability  of  the  bank  to.jneet  ail 
demands  inspired  a  renewal  of  confidence, 
and  the  run  ceased. 

"  Meantime,  however,  the  besieged  bank 
had  actually  paid  out  three  or  four  times 
as  much  cash  as  it  possessed.  How?  Sim- 
ply because  the  two  banks,  generally  re- 
garded, as  rivals,  had  had  the  forethought 
to  come  to  an  understanding  by  which  any 
run,  however  prolonged,  could  be  met  with- 
out calamity.  To  make  the  *  understanding  ' 
effective,  they  dug  a  secret  underground 
passage  under  the  street,  from  one  bank 
to  the  other. 

"  The  result  was  that  as  fast  as  the  de- 
positors  withdrew  their  savings   from  the 

*  unsafe '  bank  and  placed  the  money  in  the 

*  safe '  bank  opposite,  the  cash  was  sen:  back 
to  the  *  unsafe '  bank  by  the  underground 
passage." 
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NE  of  the  most  startling  fossil  wonders  ever  unearthed  is  just  now  creating 
a  mild  sensation  and  arousing  scientific  and  popular  interest  at  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn,  the 
paleontologist,  has  placed  on  exhibition  a  complete  reconstruction  of  one 
of  the  first  oldest  and  most  extraordinary  creatures  that  ever  trod 
our  earth. 

This  ancient  animal  is  called  "Naosaurus,"  or  the  Fin-Back  Lizard. 
It  inhabited  the  region  of  Texas  in  the  Permian  period  of  the  Paleozoic  Age,  estimated. 


THB    NAOSAURUS,  A    PREHISTORIC   ANIMAL    THAT    WAS   WELL    PROTECTED    FROM    ITS  POUNCING 
ENEMIES.      IT  CARRIED  ON  ITS  BACK  A  BEAUTIFUL    SYSTEM  OF  CHBVAUX-DE-FRISB. 


according  to  geological  reckoning,  to  have  been  anywhere  from  ten  to  twelve  million 
years  ago. 

The  skeleton  was  found  in  northwestern  Texas  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  collector 
for  the  late  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,'  of  Philadelphia,  a  pioneer  fossil  explorer. 

The  most  extraordinary  and  characteristic  feature  of  this  animal  is  the  high  bony 
fm  on  the  back,  spread  out  like  a  huge  sail  from  head  to  tail. 

This  fan-like  construction  of  flesh  membrane  was  attached  to  a  series  of  nearly  thirty 
elongated,  arrow-like  spines,  the  actual  continuation  of  the  vetebral  columns,  ranging  from 
three  inches  to  nearly  a  yard  in  height.  Protruding  from  each  side  of  these  for  one-half 
inch  or  more  are  rows  of  sharp,  bony  spurs,  or  points,  the  whole  forming  a  curious 
armored  frill,  perfectly  rigid,  used  probably  for  defense  and  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  adversaries  that  were  in  the  habit  of  pouncing  upon  the  backs  of  their  victims. 

It  is  believed  that  the  carnivorous  lizard  was  one  of  the  dominant  and  most  for- 
midable nKM^stcrs  of  his  time.  The  specimen  here  pictured  was  nine  feet  long  and  nearly 
five  feet  high ;  possibly  others  were  of  greater  proportions. 

He  was  a  stiff,  slow-moving  creature,  with  a  small  brain.  The  feet  were  supplied 
with  sharp  claws  live  and  one-half  inches  long. 
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THE  DOCTOR  WHO  BULLIED  BISMARCK. 


HOW  THE  MAN  OF  BLOOD  AND  IRON,  AFTER  OVERRIDING 
NEARLY  A  HUNDRED  PHYSICIANS,  MEEKLY  TOOK  HIS 
ORDERS  FROM  THE  ALMOST  UNKNOWN  SCHWENINGER. 


RINXE  BISMARCK,  as  every- 
body knows,  was  physically 
a  giant.  When  a  youth,  he 
easily  vanquished  all  the 
other  champions  of  his 
university  at  beer-duels, 
just  as  he  conquered  with  equal  ease  the 
crack  swordsman  who  challenged  him  with 
a  rapier.  In  ever>'thing  he  was  Herculean — 
in  strength,  in  size,  in  intellect,  and  in 
appetite. 

A  less  powerful  man  than  he  could  never 
have  gone   through  the  momentous  years 


from  1864  to  1871  without  being  crushed. 
In  that  period  Bismarck  beat  down  all  politi- 
cal opposition  at  home,  outmaneuvered 
Austria,  dismembered  Denmark,  humiliated 
France,  and  consolidated  the  great  German 
Empire,  of  which  all  Teutons  had  dreamed 
for  many  decades. 

The  American  historian,  Motley,  who  was 
Bismarck's  college  chum,  went  to  visit  him 
after  he  had  become  famous.  Motley  has 
left  a  curious  picture  of  the  Bismarck  house- 
hold. Doors  and  windows  were  always  open. 
Princess    Bismarck,    her    two    sons,  her 
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daughter,  and  the  huge  prince  himself 
rambled  in  and  out  of  its  hospitable  rooms 
and  halls,  and  every  one  who  came  there  was 
quite  as  much  at  home  as  were  the  owners 
of  the  place.  Boxes  of  long  black  cigars  by 
the  score  were  strewed  about  in  every  possi- 
ble corner.  Pails  of  iced  champagne  were 
on  the  piano  and  in  the  easy  chairs,  ready 
for  any  one  who  wished  to  drink;  while  long- 
necked  bottles  of  Rhenish  wine  were  equally 
available. 

Moreover,  there  were  great  platters  of 
sliced  ham  and  beef  and  roast  goose  and 
sausages  on  the  sideboards. 

A  Titan  of  the  Table. 

Bismarck  himself  was  a  tremendous 
smoker,  eater,  and  drinker,  and  would  stride 
about  the  house,  followed  by  his  dogs.  The 
pipes  and  long  cigars  which  he  smoked  in  a 
day  would  have  killed  an  ordinary  man. 
He  loved  to  pour  into  a  huge  stein  a  bottle 
of  champagne  and  then  a  bottle  of  porter, 
and  drink  the  whole  mixture  off  at  a  single 
draft.  But  even  his  iron  constitution  could 
not  stand  this  sort  of  thing  forever. 

The  French  used  to  say :  '*  The  German 
colossus  will  not  die  unless  he  dies  of  over- 
eating." 

Bismarck  said  of  himself:  "If  there  were 
many  eaters  like  me  in  Prussia,  the  State 
could  not  exist.    I  should  have  to  emigrate." 

He  used  to  gnaw  his  food  like  a  great 
hound;  and  once,  in  biting  through  the 
hind  leg  of  a  hare,  he  lost  a  tooth. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  all  this  had  to  have 
an  end,  and  Bismarck  finally  called  in  a 
doctor.  The  doctor,  overwhelmed  by  the 
honor  of  treating  so  distinguished  a  patient, 
bowed  and  scraped,  and  spoke  in  honeyed 
tones.  When  he  found  that  the  prince  ob- 
jected to  being  asked  about  his  symptoms, 
the  doctor  ceased  to  make  inquiries,  and 
prescribed  on  general  principles.  When  he 
discovered  also  that  the  prince  objected  to 
giving  up  his  pipes  and  porter  and  cham- 
pagne and  sausages,  the  doctor  was  afraid 
to  suggest  a  sparser  diet.  Naturally,  good 
resulted  from  the  treatment,  and  the  prince 
grew  fatter.  Then  he  sent  for  another  doc- 
tor with  the  same  result.  In  time  he  had 
called  in  more  than  ninety  physicians. 

Prince  Bismarck's  second  son.  usually 
styled  "  Count  Bill,"  had  also  grown  ex- 
tremely stout.  It  occurred  to  him  to  consult 
a  college  friend  of  his,  a  young  doctor 
named  Ernst  Schweninger.  Schweninger 
was  a  slight,  dark,  nervous-looking  man. 
He  was  somewhat  under  a  cloud  profession- 
ally, because  of  a  prank  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  while  at  the  university.  He  was 
charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  unpro- 
fessional   conduct,    and    socially    he  was 


recognized  by  very  few.  Nevertheless, 
"Count  Bill"  went  to  him  for  treatment; 
and  in  three  months  had  dropped  sixty 
pounds  in  weight,  while  his  general  health 
was  very  much  improved. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  great 
prmce  seemed  to  have  almost  broken  down 
in  health.  He  had  aches  and  pains.  His 
nerves  were  all  on  edge.  His  nights  were 
sleepless.  He  could  not  properly  digest  his 
food.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  liver.  This 
was  his  condition  when  Count  Bill "  came 
home  to  Varzin  for  a  visit,  bringing  with 
him  his  medical  friend,  the  unpopular 
Schweninger.  He  suggested  to  his  father 
that  he  consult  the  doctor.  The  prince 
growled  and  grumbled  and  anathematized  all 
doctors.  He  had  tried  very  nearly  a  hundred 
of  them,  and  they  had  only  made  him  worse. 

Bearding  the  Prince. 

However,  after  much  urging,  be  sent  for 
Schweninger  fo  come  to  his  private  room. 
The  prince  poured  out  a  list  of  grievances 
and  symptoms.  The  sharp-faced  young 
doctor  cut  him  short  and  began  to  question 
him — not  as  the  other  doctors  had  tried  to 
question  him,  with  deferential '  bows,  but 
shortly  and  sharply  and  very  'mucli  to  the 
point.  Bismarck  soon  became  restive,  and 
then  furious.  Drawing  himself  up,  and 
glaring  savagely,  he  roared  out : 

"  Not  so  many  questions !  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Schweninger;  **  then 
get  a  horse-doctor.    He  asks  no  questions." 

The  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron  gave  one 
mighty  heave  of  astonishment,  an:*  then 
sank  back. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  *'  if  your  skill  is 
equal  to  your  impudence,  you  oughi  to  be  a 
very  able  doctor." 

After  that,  he  answered  all  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  him,  and  agreed  to  follow 
Schweninger's  advice.  His  tobacco  was  cut 
down.  His  food  was  limited.  He  was 
permitted  to  drink  only  a  little  wine.  Al- 
most at  once  his  health  began  to  mend.  He 
ordered  Schweninger  to  have  his  lug^ge 
sent  to  Varzin,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  prince's  own  roomy  mansion.    He  said: 

"  The  difference  between  former  doctors 
and  Schweninger  is  this :  I  treated  the  other 
doctors,  but  Schweninger  treats  me." 

At  length  came  the  time  when  Bismarck 
was  practically  well.  He  called  for  Schwen- 
inger and  said  to  him : 

"  You  have  done  much  for  me.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Restore  my  professional  reputation,"  said 
Schweninger.  "  Make  me  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin." 

"  I  will,"  said  Bismarck. 
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THE  LONGEST  BEARD  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THIS  gentleman  and  his  whiskers  live  in  Missouri — Pike  County.  The  gentleman's  name 
is  Valentine  Tapley.    He  is  a  constituent  of  Champ  Clark,  Member  of  Congress,  who 
will  rise  to  a  point  of  order  at  any  time  to  defend  Mr.  Tapley's  title  to  the  possession 
of  the  longest  beard  that  was  ever  found  attached  to  a  human  chin. 

Mr.  Tapley's  whiskers  are  twelve  feet  long.  They  represent  the  patient  plodding  of 
persistent  nature  for  many  a  year.  And,  just  as  a  pound  of  beefsteak  represents  so  much 
concentrated  power  derived  from  the  sun,  so  do  Mr.  Tapley's  whiskers  represent  many 
ingredients  that  have  gone  into  their  composition. 

It  may  well  be  conceded,  for  instance,  that 
seventy- two  bushels  of  rolled  oats  would  be  con- 
sumed by  the  average  man  long  before  he  would 
be  compelled  to  put  his  beard  on  a  cylinder  for 
safe-keeping  and  wind  it  up  like  a  phonograph. 
TIic  rolled  oals  could  not  be  expected  to  .crrow 
hair  rapidly  unle>s  well  soaked  down  with  milk, 
or  something  tliat  looked  like  it,  and  for  this 
don  lit  less  forty-six  and  one-half  barrels  would  be 
reqnircd,  representing  the  labors  of  twenty-three 
cows  Jtn^^  ^fraction  more  than  a  day,  provided 
V**t$^^r*t  T^ie  cows  gave  two  barrels  of  milk  a  day. 
^VSfta  a  liitkoJus»ir  on  top  of  each  dish  to  drive 
the  whSsytV!(  /  (^ut  would  call  for  fifteen  bushels 
I  <rf  ^'j*f-?ffitdated,  (*r  light -brown — whichever  worked 
life  bi'St, 

,  pf^t^ni'rse  Mr.  Taple.w  during  the  period  that 
.^hiV"  whiskers  hnw  been  growing,  has  consumed 
other  things  than  rolled  oats  and  trimmings; 
prolKably  he  has  put  away  twenty  acres  of  pota- 
toes, six  acres  of  cabbage,  and  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  spinach,  besides  a  bushel  of  beans  now 
and  then.  But  these  statistical  suggestions  are 
enough  to  show  that,  rapidl}'  as  his  whiskers 
have  grown,  they  have  not  (nit sped  the  feet  of 
l-'ather  Time,  the  old  gentleman  who  stands  at 
'*  attention"  with  his  scythe,  looking  as  if  he 
wished  he  had  been  born  a  barber  instead  of  a 
harvest-hand. 

Mr.  Tapley  is  now  known  to  the  nation  be- 
cause S.  G.  Brinkley,  a  .South  Carol iniat;  with  a 
beard  seven  feet  long,  came  out  into  the  open 
and  said  something  about  long  wdiiskers.  Champ 
Clark  waved  him  back.  Clark  said  a  beard  seven 
feet  long  was  no  beard  at  all ;  he  hatl  two  con- 
stituents wdio  could  beat  tliat.  Me  declared  that 
Judge  Elijah  Gates  had  nine  feet  of  hair-mattress 
hanging  from  his  chin,  while  Valentine  Tapby, 
the  champion  of  the  world,  had  twelve.  Only  on 
rare  occasions  docs  the  visitor  got  a  glimpse  of  JVTr. 
Tapley's  beard,  for  ordinarily  the  greater  part  '^f  its 
length  is  tucked  into  a  silk  l>ag,  which  is  worn  inside 
the  waistcoat.  But  it  is  still  a  inys<ery  how  ^Hs- 
souri  holds  the  lead  in  corn-cob  pipes  without  setting 
fire  to  her  whiskers. 


VALENTINE  TAPt-EV.  WHOSE  TWELVE-FOOT  WHISKERS  REPRESTINT  THE  PATIENT  PLODDING  OF 
PERSISTENT    NATURE  FOR  MANY  A  YEAR.     HE    S  FROM  MISSOURL 
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THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  AND  THE 
OLDEST  BELL. 


SANTA  FE  DISPUTES 
ST.  AUGUSTINE'S 
CLAIM  TO  POSSESS 
THE  MOST  ANCIENT 
BUILDING  WITHIN 
THE  BOUNDARIES 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


IN  the  December 
number  of  Thk 
Scrap  Book  we 
printed  a  picture  of 
an  old  house  in  St. 
Augustine,  Florida, 
built  in  156J.  The  claim 
that  the  structure, 
which  was  erected  by 
French  Huguenots,  is 
the  oldest  house  in 
America  is  brushed 
aside  by  a  citizen  of 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mex- 
ico, lie  has  sent  us 
the  two  pictures  which 
are  reproduced  on  this 
and  the  following  page, 
and  has  supplied  us 
with  data  concerning 
the  adobe  structure 
which  since  1543  has 
been  occupied  as  a 
home. 

Indeed,  there  are  several  buildings  in 
and  around  Santa  Fe  which  antedate  the 
house  at  St.  Augustine.  Father  James  H. 
Defouri,  who  was  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  antiquities 
of  the  Southwest,  says  in  his  '*  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New 
Mexico  ": 

When  Coronado  returned  from  his  expedition  to  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  fall  of  1342,  he  was  perfectly 
discouraged ;  all  discipline  was  at  an  end.  The  deser- 
tion of  officers  and  men  became  almost  a  stampede,  and 
Coronada  had  not  a  hundred  men  to  return  to  Mexico. 

The  great  majority  of  the .  deserters  set- 
tled in  and  around  Santa  Fe. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that 
the  aborigines  of  that  part  of  the  country 
were  sedentary  tribes,  who  lived  in  adobe 
houses,  one  of  which  has  remained  to  the 
present  day.  So  far  as  history  goes,  this 
house  was  continuously  inhabitecl,  and  is 
so  yet. 


AN  ADOBE  DWELL- 
ING  WHICH  IS 
KNOWN  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  OCCUPIED 
SINCE  1543,  AND 
WAS  PROBABLY 
USED  BEFORE. 


AN    OLD    BELL,    OWNED    BY   A    CITIZEN  OF 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO.      IT  BEARS  THE 
DATE   1355,   AND,    PRESUMABLY,   IT  IS 
THE  OLDEST  BELL  IN  AMERICA. 


Father  Defouri  con- 
tinues: "The  Span- 
ish settlement  of  Santa 
Fe  dates  from  1543." 
The  good  father  also 
states  that  the  Church 
of  San  Miguel  was 
built  about  or  soon 
after  1543,  that  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  the 
great  revolt  of  1680, 
and  was  rebuilt 
the  conquest  of 
eral  Diego  de 
gas.  in  1693. 

In  his  excellent  work 
entitled  "  The  Sol- 
diers of  the  Cross/' 
the  learned  Archbishop 
Salpointe  says: 


after 
Gen- 
Var- 


De  Vargas,  having  visited 
the  Chapel  of  San  Miguel, 
which  had  been  used  before  as  a  parochial  Church  for 
the  Tiescaltecas  Indians,  and  which  had  been  partly 
destroyed  in  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1660,  he  gave 
orders  to  have  it  repaired  and  be  made  again  the 
parochial  Church  for  the  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

This  church  is  still  used  as  a  house  of 
worship,  where  the  mass  is  celebrated  every 
day.  On  one  of  the  beams  which  support 
the  roof,  an  inscription  was  cut  into  the 
wood,  reciting  the  fact  of  the  repair  of  the 
church,  as  above  related.  The  said  inscrip- 
tion is  plainly  visible,  and  is  read  by  thou- 
sands every  year.  " 

So  here  we  see  that  this  church  is  at 
least  nineteen  years  older  than  the  so-called 
"  oldest  house "  in  St.  Augustine,  and  as 
the  oldest  house  in  Santa  Fe — older  than 
the  church — has  stood  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  since  the  Spaniards  found 
it.  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  it  had 
stood  for  some  time  before  1543. 

Our  picture  of  the  Santa  Fe  house  show« 
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THB  OLDEST  HOUSB  IN  AMERICA — AN  ADOBE  DWELLING  AT  SANTA  Pfi,   NEW  MEXICO.  THIS 
BUILDING    WAS   STANDING   WHEN    THE   SPANIARDS   SETTLED    SANTA   Vt,   HAVING  BEEN 
BUILT  BY  THE  ABORIGINAL  INHABITANTS,  AND,  AS  FAR  AS  HISTORY  SHOWS,  IT  HAS 
I  SEN    CONTINUOUSLY    OCCUPIED   SINCE    THAT   DATE.     HOW    LONG    IT  STOOD 
BEFORE    THE    SPANIARDS   CAME    THERE    IS    NO   WAY   OF   TELLING.  THIS 
PICTURE   SHOWS   THE   BUILDING    AS   IT    WAS    FOUR    OR    FIVE  YEARS 
AGO.     THE  UPPER  STORY  HAS  SINCE  BEEN  REMOVED. 


it  as  it  was  four  cr  five  years  ago.  The 
upper  St  cry  has  since  been  removed. 

Thei  ?  is  another  ancient  building  in 
Santa  Fe.  It  extends  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  northern  side  of  the  plaza;  it 
wa.;  built  by  the  early  Spaniards,  and  is 
still  'v.  excellent  repair.  In  one  of  its  rooms 


General  Lew  Wallace,  who  at  that  lime  was 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  wrote  a  large 
part  of  "  Ben-Hur." 

The  bell  shown  on  page  326  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  citizen  of  Santa  Fe.  Pre- 
sumably it  is  by  far  the  oldest  in  America. 
The  date,  which  is  visibU,  is  1355. 


PARTY  SPIRIT. 


BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


CHERE  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  ai:  useful  checks 
upon  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true; 
and,  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indul- 
gence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the 
popular  character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged. 

From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough 
of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger 
of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it.  A  Gre  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to 
prevent  it  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  t  should  consume. 
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LIEUTENANT  WAKEFIELD  AND  SOME  OF  THE  DOGS  HE  IS  TRAINING  TO  BECOME  TERRORS  TO  THE 
^  EVIL-DOERS  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 


THE    DOGS    OF  LAW. 


BY    FRANK    M.  WHITE. 


CLEVER  CANINES  THAT  ARE  BEING  TRAINED  TO 
HELP  THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE  KNOW  MANY  WAYS 
OF  BRINGING  SUSPICIOUS  CHARACTERS  TO  EARTH. 


Fort  Washington  Park,  New 
York  City,  Lieutenant 
Wakefield,  of  the  Police 
Department,  is  training  dogs 
to  become  assistants  to 
patrolmen  assigned  to  lone- 
ly posts  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city. 

It  was  in  historic  Ghent,  the  old  capital  of 
East  Flanders,  that  the  value  of  dogs  as  as- 
sistants to  the  police  in  the  outlying  districts 
was  first  discovered.  Ghent  is  a  city  of  un- 
usual physical  conformation,  in  that,  while 
it  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  with  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
it  is  divided  by  canals  into  a  number  of  is- 
lands connected  by  bridges  and  is  sparsely 
populated  in  the  suburbs.  The  absence  of 
easy  communications  made  it  difficult  for  a 


policeman  to  get  quick  assistance,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, dogs  were  trained  to  be  helpers. 
Since  the  employment  of  the  animals  crime 
has  decreased  eighty  per  cent  in  the  suburbs 
of  Ghent :  and  the  force  of  thirty-two  dogs 
now  in  that  city  will  be  increased  to  fifty 
as  soon  as  the  additional  number  are  trained 
to  their  duties. 

The  New  Yorker  who  has  not  traveled 
over  his  city  of  magnificent  distances  may  l)e 
surprised  to  learn  that  within  its  boundaries 
there  are  farms  in  process  of  cultivation 
and  large  vacant  tracts  which  arc  not  even 
given  over  to  agriculture.  At  points  between 
Jamaica  and  Flushing  the  houses  are  a  mile 
apart,  and  on  Staten  Island,  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  there  are  intervals  as  great  as 
two  miles  between  residences.    In  one  pre- 
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dnct  the  patrolman  travels  five  miles  to  the 
beginning  of  his  post.  There  is  one  post  in 
Richmond  that  is  twenty  miles  long,  and 
there  are  night  patrols  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  miles.  In  the  Bronx  there  are 
day  patrols  fifteen  miles  long,  and  night 
patrols  seven  and  eight  miles  long. 

Learning  of  the  success  at  Ghent,  Commis- 
sioner Bingham  decided  to  try  the  experi- 


educated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  among 
the  sheep-farmers  to  look  for  recruits  for 
the  New  York  police. 

Wakefield  bolight  five  young  dogs  at  ten 
dollars  apiece.  Four  of  them  were  of  the 
Belgian  sheep-dog  breed,  and  the  other  was 
a  near  relative,  known  as  a  Groenendael. 

Count  Henri  de  Blyandt,  in  his  book  on 
the  dogs  of  Europe,  gives  an  interesting  de- 


A   SUSPICIOUS  CHARACTER  TRIES   TO    ESCAPE  BY  RUNNING,   THE  DOG    RACES  AFTER 
HIM  AND,  DARTING  BETWEEN  HIS  LEGS  WITH  A  SUDDEN  SPRING.  THROWS 
HIM  TO  THE  GROUND. 


mcnt  in  the  outlying  districts  of  New  York. 
Lieutenant  Wakefield,  who  is  considered  the 
highest  authority  on  dogs  in  the  Police  De- 
partment, was  sent  to  Belgium  to  make  an 
investigation.  It  may  seem  unjust  to  the 
American  dog,  which,  like  the  American 
himself,  is  of  European  descent,  but  Lieu- 
tenant Wakefield  concluded  that  the  Belgian 
sheep-dog  is  the  most  intelligent  of  the  ca- 
nine family  for  police  purposes.  He  at- 
tempted to  purchase  some  of  the  trained 
dogs  of  Ghent ;  but  the  municipality  declined 
to  part  with  animals  that  had  already  been 

10— S  B  I 


scription  of  the  Belgian  sheep-dog.  He  says 
of  this  faithful  animal : 

A  very  intelligent  do(!,  accustomed  to  being  in  the 
open  air,  built  to  withstand  all  the  weather  changes  so 
common  in  Belgium.  He  is  a  good  guardian  and 
splendid  walch-dog,  his  sagacity,  activity,  enduring 
strength,  and  dauntless  courage  making  him  a  protectoir 
of  his  master.  He  likes  to  move  in  circles  instead  of 
straif^t  on.  His  coat  is  always  dense  and  abundant, 
and  makes  an  excellent  protective  jacket.  Head,  Ions ; 
skull,  not  too  broad ;  forehead,  more  flat  than  roundea ; 
muzzle,  pointed ;  nose,  black ;  eyes  brown,  with  an 
expression  inquiring  and  intelligent. 
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The  dogs  bought  by  Lieutenant  Wakefield 
were  equally  divided  in  sex,  but  one  of  the 
male  animals  died  the  day  after  its  arrival 
in  New  York,  leaving  Max,  Lady,  and  Dona, 
of  his  own  species,  and  Nogi,  the  Groenen- 
dael.  A  friend  of  Commissioner  Bingham's, 
however,  presented  the  department  with  an 
Airedale  terrier  (of  the  same  family  as  the 
Yorkshire  terrier,  though  larger),  bearing 
the  plebeian  name  of  Jim,  as  eligible  mate- 
rial for  a  policeman.  With  these  five  ani- 
mals Lieutenant  Wakefield  began  the  experi- 
ment which  is  likely  to  result  in  a  regular 
detail  of  dogs  on  the  force. 

The  coats  of  the  three  Belgian  sheep-dogs 
are  yellow-brown,  with  soft,  curly  hair. 
Jim  is  a  brown-yellow,  with  a  rough  coat. 
Nogi  is  all  black,  with  the  wavy  hair  of  his 
Belgian  relatives.    Max  and  Nogi  are  each 


WHEN  A  MAN  APPROACHED  WITH  A  SUIT-CASE  IN  HIS  HAND, 
LADY  DONA  STOPPED  HIM  WITH  A  SAVAGE  BARK  AND  STOOD 
MENACINGLY  BEFORE  HIM  FOR  SEVERAL  MINUTES  UNTIL 
LIEUTENANT  WAKEFIELD  ARRIVED. 


a  little  more  than  a  year  old ;  Lady  and  Dona 
are  each  ten  months  old,  and  Jim  is  almost 
two  years  old. 

How  the  Dogs  Arc  Trained. 

As  these  future  guardians  of  the  peace 
are  for  use  in  the  outlying  districts,  it  be- 
came necessary  to-  obtain  training-quarters 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  Park  Department 
turned  over  Fort  Washington  Park  to  Com- 
missioner Bingham  for  that  purpose.  Last 
fall,  in  an  old  mansion  in  the  park.  Lieu- 
tenant Wakefield  established  himself  with 
his  five  dogs,  a  few  uniformed  assistants 
from  the  department,  and  three  or  four  re- 
cruits out  of  uniform.  The  last-named  have 
been  since  playing  the  parts  of  highwaymen, 
burglars,  and  marauders. 

The  police-dogs  are  to  used  only  at 
night  on  the  long  posts  on 
Staten  Island  and  in  the  Bronx 
and  other  suburbs.  Each  dog 
will  go  out  muzzled,  on  a  leash, 
in  charge  of  a  patrolman,  who 
will  release  the  animal  when  he 
reaches  his  post,  but  will  not 
remove  the  muzzle. 

The  dog  is  trained  to  "hold 
up "  any  person  he  may  en- 
counter while  roaming  the  fields, 
and  bark  as  a  signal  to  the 
policeman.  Should  the  suspect 
attempt  to  run,  the  dog  will  dive 
between  his  legs  and  throw  him 
and,  in  spite  of  the  muzzle,  can 
hold  him  until  the  man  in  uni- 
form appears  on  the  scene. 

There  is  little  danger  of  the 
dog  hurting  his  quarry,  though 
some  of  Lieutenant  Wakefield's 
recruits  declare  that  they  have 
received  severe  bruises  and 
many  black-and-blue  marks  at 
close  quarters  with  the  muzzled 
animals.  In  Ghent  the  dogs 
train  without  muzzles,  and  the 
subjects  for  practise  wear  heavy 
leather  clothing,  with  masks- 
having  glass-covered  apertures  at 
the  eyes. 

The  police-dogs  are  also 
trained  to  investigate  barns  and 
out-houses  and  to  give  the  alarm 
if  they  discover  a  "  visitor.'* 
They  will  stop  any  person  carry- 
ing a  bundle  on  the  highway, 
and  are  trained  to  pursue  and 
trip,  at  the  sound  of  the  police- 
man's whistle,  a  person  who 
attempts  to  run  on  being  ac- 
costed. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Wake- 
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field,  why  the  Belgian  sheep-dog  makes  the 
best  policeman  is  his  affection  for  his  master, 
which  renders  him  the  enemy  of  his  master's 
enemies. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  lieutenant 
teaches  his  dogs,  therefore,  is  that  every 
man  in  police  uniform  is  his  friend,  and 
that  every  man  not  in  uniform  is  an  enemy 
of  the  man  in  uniform  and  his  dog.  With 


rises  and  eagerly  wags  his  tail.  Should  a 
man  without  brass  buttons  enter,  they 
spring  savagely,  with  a  terrific  clamor,  to 
the  ends  of  their  chains. 

There  are  lonely  roads  and  deserted 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington 
Park,  and  night  after  night  Lieutenant 
Wakefield  has  taken  out  the  police-dogs  to 
train  them.    One  dog  accompanies  him  at 


AFTER  THROWING  A  MAN,   THE  DOGS  WILL  KEEP  HIM   ON   THE    GROUND.     THE    ANIMALS  ARE 
MUZZLED  AND  CANNOT  BITE,   BUT  THEY  ARE  SO  STRONG  AND  SO  TRICKY  THAT  THEY  ARE 
MORE    THAN    A    MATCH    FOR    MOST    MEN.       PLAIN-CLOTHES    MARTYRS    WHO  HAVE 
RESISTED  THE   DOGS   IN    PRACTISE    HAVE  BEEN    PRETTY  THOROUGHLY  BRUISED. 


this  end  in  view,  the  animals  are  never  fed 
or  caressed  except  by  a  man  in  brass  but- 
tons. The  caress  is  always  forthcoming 
after  a  hostile  encounter  with  a  stranger. 

Defending  the  Uniform. 

■  The  dog's  earliest  lesson  is  the  defense 
of  a  man  in  uniform  when  he  is  attacked  by 
one  in  plain  clothes.  The  supposed  civilian 
cuffs  the  dog's  ears,  not  sufficiently  to  hurt 
him,  but  with  a  view  to  irritating  him. 
Then  the  civilian  having  been  driven  off, 
the  man  in  brass  buttons  praises  and  ca- 
resses his  canine  deliverer;  and  since  the 
dog  is  the  only  animal  more  susceptible  to 
flattery  than  man,  a  strong  hold  is  obtained 
upon  his  affections. 

As  a  result  of  the  training  of  the  five 
dogs  at  Fort  Washington  Park,  if  a  police- 
man goes  into  the  room  where  they  are  in- 
stalled  in   separate   kennels,   each  animal 


a  time,  for  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  go 
singly  with  a  patrolman,  A  peculiarity  of 
the  Belgian  sheep-dog,  Wakefield  says,  is 
that  instead  of  running  ahead  of  his  master, 
as  most  dogs  are  wont  to  do  at  night,  he 
ranges  in  a  circle,  never  out  of  sound  of 
the  whistle.  The  mock  suspects  are  sent  to 
wander  across  the  fields,  or  hide  in  out- 
houses, at  first  near  the  road  and  afterward 
in  lonelier  spots.  Encouraged  to  find  and 
challenge  the  men  out  of  uniform,  and 
praised  and  fondled  afterward,  the  dogs 
soon  learned  to  scour  the  country  for  con- 
siderable distances.  Fhe  weeks  after  their 
training  began  the  four  Belgian  animals 
became  expert  in  running  down  supposed 
marauders,  Max  proving  the  aptest  pupil. 

When  the  photographs  accompanying  this 
article  were  taken  the  writer  saw  the  po- 
lice-dogs put  through  their  paces  at  Fort 
Washington  Park. 
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Jim,  the  only  native  American  in  the 
group,  was  in  disgrace  that  day,  for  he  had 
broken  loose  from  his  chain  the  previous 
evening  and  attacked  Max  while '  the  un- 
fortunate sheep-dog  was  fastened  and  un- 
able to  retaliate.  Nevertheless  one's  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  Jim  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  is  the  most 
backward  dog  in  the  class,  perhaps  because 
his  education  began  later  in  life  than  the 


If  he  were  placed  next  in  line  to  one  of  the 
Belgian  ladies,  he  would  attempt  to  make 
himself  agreeable  by  prancing  back  and 
forth  with  short  barks,  striking  her  playfully 
with  his  paw.  She  endured  him  with  cold 
disdain.  If  he  were  brought  into  contact 
with  Max  or  Nogi,  he  flew  at  them  fero- 
ciously, regardless  of  his  muzzle.  Then  all 
five  dogs  rolled  over  in  the  snow,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  their  guardians  to  separate 


IF    A    SUSPICIOUS    PERSON    REMAINS    QUIET,    THE    DOG    WILL    STAND    GUARD    UNTIL  HIS 
MASTER   APPEARS.     ALL  THE    DOGS   ARE   TRAINED  TO  BE  FRIENDLY  WITH  POLICEMEN 
IN  UNIFORM,   BUT  TO   BE    HOSTILE  TO  ALL  MEN  IN   PLAIN  CLOTHES. 


Others,  and  hence  he  receives  less  attention. 
Being  treated  as  an  outsider  among  a  lot 
of  foreigners  in  his  own  country  is  enough 
to  explain  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  any 
animal,  so  when  Jim  found  himself  acci- 
dentally at  large  in  the  kennel-room,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  Max,  the  head  of  the  class. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  five 
dogs  quiet  long  enough  to  take  a  group  pic- 
ture. Jim,  the  obstreperous,  refused  to  con- 
duct himself  with  any  degree  of  propriety. 


them.  It  took  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to 
pose  the  new  candidates  for  the  force. 

The  stanchness  with  which  the  Belgian 
sheep-dog  will  stand  by  his  master  was  next 
illustrated.  Four  dogs  having  been  sent 
back  to  their  kennels,  Lieutenant  Wakefield 
strolled  with  Max  back  of  the  house  in 
which  the  animals  are  kept,  and  past  a  man 
in  plain  clothes,  whom  the  dog  regarded 
with  disfavor,  though  he  made  no  hostile 
demonstration.  When,  however,  the  man 
pretended  to  strike  Lieutenant  Wakefield, 
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Max    became    a  very 

savage  dog.   He  flew  at 

the  throat  of  the  ag- 
gressor with  a  fury  that 

was  fearful  to  witness. 

Though    prevented  by 

the  muzzle  from  seizing 

him,  he  sprang  at  him 

again  and  again,  throw- 
ing himself  against  the 

chest   of   his  supposed 

enemy    with    so  much 

force     as     almost  to 

knock  him  down,  al- 
though he  was  braced 

for  the  attack.  It  re- 
quired   a    struggle  on 

Wakefield's  part  to  drag 

Max  away,  and  it  was 

several  minutes  before 

the    dgg    regained  his 

wonted  serenity. 
Max     next  showed 

how  easy  it  is   for  a 

fifty-pound    dog,  who 

knows  liis  business,  to 

throw  a  full-grown  and 

powerful  man  while  on 

the  run.  The  police- 
dogs  are  not  Mipposed 

to    follow    a  running 

man  unless  signaled  by 

whistle  to  do  so. 

The  black-and-blue 
*  martyr   who   posed  as 
a  suspect  for  the  dogs 
started  on  a  fun  through 
the   park  trees,  keenly 
observed  by  Max,  •  who 
made  no  move  to  pursue 
him,    however.  Lieu- 
tenant  Wakefield  blew 
his   whistle.     The  dog 
raced  after  the  man,  and,  overtaking  him, 
darted  between  his  legs  with  an  upward 
spring  and,  throwing  him,  was  on  top  of  his 
quarry  in  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

Max  being  retired  to  his  kennel.  Lady  and 
Dona  showed  that  they  were  almost  equally 
proficient  and  efficient  in  their  new  calling. 
Dona  further  demonstrated  what  a  poHce- 
dog  will  be  called  upon  to  do  when  he 
meets  a  suspected  thief  with  his  booty  on 
the  highway.  Lieutenant  Wakefield  took 
her  out  on  Riverside  Drive,  where  there 
were  ver>'  few  foot-passengers,  to  whom 
she  paid  little  attention,  until  a  man,  who 
had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  some  time  before,  approached 
with  a  suit-case  in  his  hand.  She  stopped 
him  with  a  savage  bark  and  stood  men- 
acingly before  him  for  several  minutes,  un- 
til Lieutenant  Wakefield  came  running  to  the 


WHBN  A  MAN  PRETENDED  TO  STRIKE    LIEUTENANT    WAKEFIELD  MAX 
BECAME  A  VERY   SAVAGE    DOG.     HE    FLEW   AT   THE    THROAT  OF 
THE  AGGRESSOR    WITH  A  FURY  THAT   WAS  FEARFUL  TO  BE- 
HOLD.    IT  REQUIRED  A  STRUGGLE  TO  DRAG  MAX  AWAY. 


scene  and  pretended  to  take  the  supposed 
malefactor  in  charge. 

Working  at  Night. 

When  taken  out  at  night  the  dogs  show^ed 
remarkable  results  from  their  five  weeks' 
training.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Max,  Dona,  Lady,  and  Jim  were  led  up 
lonely  Fort  Washington  Avenue  to  a  point 
near  Two.  Hundredth  Street,  where  a  basis 
of  operations  was  established.  The  ama- 
teur criminal  had  preceded  them  by  half 
an  hour,  with  instructions  to  conceal  him- 
self somewhere  off  the  road. 

Max  was  selected  to  show  his  skill  first. 
Lieutenant  Wakefield  led  him  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  others  and  then 
released  him  with  the  order  to  "  search," 
whereupon  he  scampered  off  in  the  dark- 
ness. 
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Following  the  dog,  we  had  scarcely 
walked  a  block  when  his  bark  was  heard  in 
furious  clamor  in  the  rear  of  the  deserted 
house  on  the  Hayes  estate.  Guided  by  the 
sound,  we  found  Max  detaining  his  victim 
at  the  door  of  a  woodshed.  When  the  sus- 
pect made  a  pretended  attempt  to  escape, 
the  dog  bolted  between  his  legs  and  threw 
him.  Then  Wakefield  and  the  man  in  plain 
clothes  had  a  mock  wrestling-match  on  the 
grass  in  the  dark.  Max  stuck  to  the  enemy 
with  tireless  energy,  even  folding  his  legs 
around  the  man*s  knee  in  his  effort  to  keep 
him  from  Wakefield. 

Tlie  Young  and  Frivolous  Dona. 

Dona,  Lady,  and  Jim  were  then  tested  as 
to  efficiency  on  the  same  lines,  and  all  but 
Dona  acquitted  themselves  with  credit. 
Dona  is  young  and  frivolous;  and  as  she 
had  been  out  of  strict  training  for  a  few 
daySj  she  refused  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  adventure,  taking  it  as  a  huge  joke  and 
rolling  oi>  the  ground  in  sheer  fun  when 
she  should  have  been  attempting  to  devour 
the  man  out  of  uniform. 

At  the  kennels  another  test  was  made  to 


prove  the  courage  of  Max  and  Nogi.  The 
imitation  eriemy  was  armed  with  a  revolver, 
loaded  with  blank  cartridges.  The  dogs 
were  separately  set  at  him,  and  though  the 
man  fired  directly  in  the  face  of  each  dog 
as  he  came  on,  neither  animal  swerved  in 
the  rush  for  his  throat. 

Commissioner  Bingham  desires  to  have  it 
understood  that  thus  far  the  police-dogs  are 
only  an  experiment.  If,  however,  the  ani- 
mals prove  useful,  there  will  doubtless  be 
as  many  more  added  to  the  force  as  may  be 
serviceable,  since  they  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  many  additional  patrolmen. 

It  is  believed  that  the  dogs  will  prove  es- 
pecially useful,  in  that  they  will  keep  sub- 
urban patrolmen  on  their  beats  during  the 
night.  It  is  not  very  strange,  perhaps,  that 
the  average  policeman,  whose  post  is  miles 
away  from  the  station  and  miles  in  extent, 
should  seek  shelter  during  the  small  hours 
instead  of  patroling,  since  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility of  his  dereliction  being  detected. 
With  a  dog  as  a  companion,  he  will  be  less 
lonesome,  and  he  is  less  likely  to  go  to 
sleep  in  a  barn  if  a  trained  dog  is  roaming 
the  fields  outside. 


THE   FRIENDSHIP   OF  BOOKS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING  (1780—1848). 

^    ^OD  be  thanked  for  Books.   They  are  the  voices  of  the  dis- 
tant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life 
CL/^^^^  of  past  ages.    Books  are  the  true  levelers.   They  give  to 
all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 

No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of 
my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross 
my  direshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me 
the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for 
want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated 
man  diough  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live. 
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A    REMARKABLE  WOMAN. 


VERY  one  was  much  astonished  lately  to  read  in  thp  newspapers  a  cablegram 
to  the  effect  that  King  Edward  had  conferred  the  Order  of  Merit  upon 
Florence  Nightingale.  The  surprise  arose  from  the  fact  that  very  few 
persons  were  aware  that  this  remarkable  woman  was  still  alive.  The 
circumstance  is  characteristic  of  her  modesty  and  retiring  disposition. 
In  1854,  Miss  Nightingale  organized  a  department  of  nursing  at 
Scutari  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British  army  during  the  Crimean 
War.  She  was  a  woman  of  wealth,  but  had  devoted  her  early  years  to  the  study  of 
hospital  work.  During  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  mismanagement  of  the  British  hospi- 
tal service  was  terrible.  There  was  a  dearth  of  doctors,  and  a  vast  ignorance  of  what 
to  do  and  of  how  to  do  it.    Moreover,  although  there  were  medical  supplies  and  rations  in 


abundance.,  they 
away  so  that  they 
tained  when  needed, 
unwinding  of  offi- 
while,  thousands  of 
dying  of  fever,  of 
and  of  starvation, 
who  possessed  ex- 
istrative  abilities, 
age,  went  to  the 
the  storehouses  full 

"Open  these 
manded.  **  I  must 
icine   for  the  sick 

The  official  stol- 
hc  could  not  give 
order  from  some 
Miss  Nightingale  at 
.aid  a  squad  of  sol- 
woman  seemed 
creature  of  fire  and 

"Break  down 
jommanded  the  sol- 

Xo  one  dared 
from  that  time  she 
il:e  army  and  the 
When  it  was  over, 
lie  notice  or  rc- 
to  England  she 
own  fortune  the 
sand  pounds  to  es- 
thc   training  of 

Now,  in  her 
year,  she  has  been 
the  first  woman  to 
Order  of  Merit, 
instituted  by  King 
1902.  No  one  can 
who  have  won  dis- 
art,  war,  or  the 
few — only  nineteen 
received  this  deco- 
these  few  are  Lord 
Kitchener,  rep  re- 
Lord  Rayleigh  and 
vin.  as  leaders  in 
Lord  Lister,  be- 
tributions  to  medi- 


FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE,  THE   FAMOUS   NURSE  OF 
THE    CRIMEAN    WAR.      KING    EDWARD  HAS 
LATELY   CONFERRED   UPON    HER  THE 

MUCH-COVETED  ORDER  OF  MERIT.  , 

From  a  fhotog^rath  hy  //.  Lent  hall.  Bournemouth. 


were  all  stored 
could  not  be  ob- 
except  after  long 
cial  red  tape.  Mean- 
brave  men  were 
putrescent  wounds. 
Miss  Nightingale, 
traordinary  admin- 
energy,  and  cour- 
Qfficcr  in  charge  of 
of  needful  things, 
d^ors,-  -she  dc- 
'have  food  and  med- 
and  wounded  men." 
idly  declared  that 
them  up  without  an 
remote  bureaucrat, 
once  called  to  her 
diers.  This  gentle 
transformed  into  a 
victorious  energy, 
those  doors  !  "  she 
diers  imperiously, 
oppose  her ;  and 
became  the  idol  of 
heroine  of  the  war. 
she  refused  all  pub- 
ward,  but  returning 
gave  out  of  her 
sum  of  fifty  thou- 
tablish  a  home  for 
efficient  nurses, 
eighty  -  seventh 
decorated,  and  is 
be  admitted  to  the 
This  order  was 
Edward  VII  in 
enter  it  save  those 
tinction  in  science, 
professions.  Very 
in  all — have  so  far 
ration.  A  ni  o  n  g 
Roberts  and  Lord 
senting  the  army ; 
the  late  Lord  Kcl- 
natural  science; 
cause  of  his  con- 
cal  knowledge. 
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No.  13.  "Parsifal" 


BY    HELEN  KEYES. 


parsifaL 


served  the  chalice  used  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  in  which,  after  the  Crucifixion,  was 
caught  the  blood  of  the  Savior.  At  the  pe- 
riod chosen  by  Wagner  for  his  opera,  the 
sanctified  knights  who  guard  the  relic  are 
ruled  by  King  Amfortas.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  castle  of  the  Grail  Yises  another 
cattle,  a  place  of  enchantment  owned  by  a 
wizard,  KUngsor,  who  has  once  tried  to 
enter  the  sacred  brotherhood  and  has  been 
rejected.  KUngsor  seeks  revenge  by  en- 
snaring the  knights  in  sin. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  opera,  Amfor- 
tas has  yielded  to  the  allurements  of  the 
woman,  Kundry,  a  creature  only  half  evil. 
Because  she  laughed  at  the  Savior  when  he 
passed,  bearing  His  cross,  Kundry  is  con- 
demned for  long  but  intermittent  periods  to 
obey  KHngsor^s  enchantments.  She  is  used 
by  him  as  agent  in  reducing  the  number  of 
loyal  knights,  and  she  has  won  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  wizard  in  overcoming  the  purity 
of  Amfortas.  As  a  result  of  his  sin,  Am- 
fortas has  been  wounded  by  the  victorious 
KUngsor  with  the  sacred  spear  which  once 
pierced  the  crucified  Lord.  Amfortas  suf- 
fers perpetually  from  his  wound,  which  will 
not  heal  till  *'  a  guileless  fool,  through  pity 
enlightened,"  delivers  him  from  the  curse. 

The  first  act  shows  a  field  near  the  castle 
of  the  Grail,  where  the  knight  Gurnemans 
and  two  young  pages  are  awakening  to  greet 
.the  new  day."  Presently  Kundry,  ragged 
and  disheveled,  dashes  in  among  them.  She 
has  been  temporarily  released  from  KUng- 
sor s  power,  and,  secretly  eager  to  atone  for 
the  evil  which  she  has  already  done  the 
knights,"  and  which  in  the  future  she  must 
continue  to  do  them,  she  has  brought  a  lo- 
tion for  Amfortas's  wound.  The  king,  who 
is  borne  in  upon  a  litter,  receives  the  lotion 
with  gratitude,  but  tells  of  the  "guileless 
fool  7  who  alone  can  cure  him. 

The  whiz  of  an  arrow  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  knights,  and  then  a  wounded 
swan  falls  in  their  midst.    A  moment  later 
Parsifal,  a  young  boy,  enters,  boasting  of 
.having  killed  the  bird  on  the  wing.  But 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  Wagner's  "Rienzi"  (  Aagnst.  1906 
Verdi's  "  Rigoletto  "  (September.  1906> :  Wagner's  "  Flyjng  Dutchman"  (October,  1906  ):  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  (November.  1906);  Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  (December,  1906 );  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore'*  (January. 
1907):  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  (  February,  1907  h.  Puccini's  "La  Boheme  "  (  March.  1907):  Richard  Strauss*s 
"Salome"  (April,  1907  h  Verdi's  "  Aida "  (May.  1907):  Gounod's  "Faust"  (October,  1907  );  and  Warner's 
"  Nibelungen  Rinrr  "  f  January  l^S  ). 


In  his  biography  of 
Wagner,  Henry  T. 
iMnck  says  of  "Parsifal":  "Only  a  mu- 
sician could  have,  written  this  poem,  and 
cnly  a  poet  couldj  have  set  it  to  music." 
One  might  add  that  only  a  pictorial  artist 
ccald  have  visualized  k  in  the  superb  tab- 
leaux which  are  part  of  its  splendid  or- 
ganism. 

The  privilege  of  producing  "  Parsifal " 
was  for  years  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
right  of  Wagner's  widow,  who  made  of  it- 
an  almost  religious,  certainly  a  sacred,  func- 
tion. But  in  1904  the  opera  was  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  Frau  Wagner's  European  copyrights 
were  of  no  value  to  her  in  America,  and 
oven  the  threat  of  a  musical  boycott  by  Ger- 
man singers  did  not  deter  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  from  producing  a  masterpiece 
which,  he  argued,  should  not  be  held  as  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  one  German  city. 
The  controversies  concerning  the  New  York 
production  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, although  "  Parsifal "  has  now  be- 
come part  of  the  regular  repertory  of  the 
New  York  season. 


TTT'^/^M^V  W^agner  had  conceived 
^^*^9  dramatic  poems 

(except  "Tristan")  prior  to  his  thirty-fifth 
year.  •  The  .germ  of  "  Parsifal "  took  its 
place  in  his  mind  in  1848,  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear as  an  opera  till  1882.  Its  performance 
then  in  Bayreuth  was  an  occasion  of  high 
festival.  Parsifal  shoes,  Parsifal  neckties, 
Parsifal  beer-mugs  filled  the  shop  windows. 
The  production  was  the  last  that  Wagner 
directed,  and  only  a  few  months  later  he 
died  in  Venice.  His  splendid  struggle  for 
the  realization  of  his  ideals  had  been  ac- 
complished. 

•3^  ^  ^ 

'Ci%9/^t%%%^%%^  '  ^"  legendary  Spain 
y^irgUmeili^  stands  the  castle  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  a  sanctuary  wherein  is  pre- 
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Gunumans  rebukes  him 
and  arouses  his  compas- 
sion for  the   swan,  so 
that  Parsifal  breaks  his 
bow  in  disgust  at  the 
deed.   He  is  questioned 
as  to  his  origin,  but  he 
knows    nothing  about 
himself.     Kundry,  how- 
ever, informs   the  king 
and  knights  that  Parsifal 
is  the  son  of  Gamuret, 
who,  lest  he  should  die 
in  battle,  as  his  father 
died,  has  reared  him  in 
the  forest,   ignorant  of 
chivalry.   Suddenly  Kun- 
dry   is   overcome  with 
weariness  and  sinks  down 
to   sleep.      Klingsor  is 
calling  her  to  him.  Gaz- 
ing upon  Parsifal,  Gurne- 
manz  bids   him   to  the 
castle,  hoping  that  this 
boy  may  be  the  "  guile- 
less fool.'* 

Now    is    produced  a 
strange  scenic  efTect :  the 
procession     appears  to 
walk  from  left  to  right, 
but  in  reality  it  is  the 
scene  that  moves.  The 
forest    disappears,  and 
gradually  a  rock  fortress 
comes  into   view.  As 
the  procession  enters  a 
cave-like  door,  the  audi- 
ence follows  it,  as  it  were, 
into  the  hall  of  the  Grail. 
From  the  opposite  end 
^omes  a  procession  bear- 
ing the  wounded  king, 
who  is  about  to  uncover 
the  Grail.    By  frequent- 
ly gazing  upon  it,  he  and 
his  knights  are  perpetu- 
ally    rejuvenated;  and 
therefore  Amfortas,  long- 
ing to  be  relieved  from 
his  agony  by  death,  seeks 
a  successor  to  whom  will 
be  delivered  this  sacred 
duty.    For  the  last  time, 
the  king  raises  the  Grail 
and  swings  it  from  side 
to    side.     Through  the 
darkening  hall   the  cup 
glows  with  a  strange  pur- 
ple light.     The  knights 
kneel.      The  sacrament 
is  accomplished. 

During  all  this  time 
Parsifal    has    stood  at 


ANDRBAS  DIPPEL  AS  PARSIFAL.     IN  THIS  GUISE    THK  YOUNG  CHILD 
OF  THE  FOREST  MAKES  HIS  FIRST  APPEARANCE, 
AFTER  KILLING  THE  SWAN. 
J^rt^fH  a  copyrighted  thotograpk  by  Aimi  Dutont.  New  }  'erk. 
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the  erid  ot  the  chapel,  dumb  with  .wonder,  beauties  of  Klingsor's  castle,  where  Parsifal 

and -'understanding  naught  of  what  he  sees,  is  enmeshed  by  crowds  of  flower-girls,  who 

Gurnemans  is  irritated  by  his  unresponsive-  tempt  him  with  ,  all  the  allurements  of  sex. 

ness,  and,  losing  the  hope  which  led  him  to  But  he  does  not  understand  them  •  and  tries 


THE    UN("(>\'EKINr;    OF   THK    HOLV    GKAII..       PARSIFAL     KAISFS    THE   (.KAIL    AN]>,  AS    UK  DOBH^JS^. 
IN  THE    MIDST  OF  A  RADIANT  HALO,  A  DOVE    DESCENDS   UPON  HIS  HEAD.  KUNDRY 
SINKS    TO    THE  GROUND    IN    A    DEATH-SWOON,  WHILE    AMFORTAS  AND 
GURNEMANZ  KNEEL  BEFORE  PARSIFAL. 
From  a  thotografh  of  the  Painting  by  Theo.  Pixis. 


bring  the  boy  to  the  castle,  he  tells  him  to  to  escape,  till  Kundry's  voice  cries :  "  Stay, 
depart  and  to  kill  no  more  birds.  Parsifal!  " 

The   second  act   shows  the  bewildering       The   flower-girls   leave   the   two  alone. 
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LILLIAN  MORDICA  AS  KUNDRY.     IN  THIS  COSTUME  SHE  TRIES  TO  TEMPT  THE  GUILELESS  PARSIFAL 
WHEN  HE  VISITS  THE   CASTLE  OP  THE  MAGICIAN  KLINGSOR. 

From,  a  copyrighted  thoiografh  by  Aim{  Dui>oni  AVrw  York. 
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Kundry,  who  is  now  a  dream  of  beauty,  KUngsor  appears  on  the  castle  wall.  He 

wins  the  youth's  confidence  first  by  talk-  .hurls  the  sacred  spear  at  Parsifal,  but  it 

ing  of  his  dead  mother;  then  she  stoops  remains  suspended  in  air,  above  the  young 

and  gives  him  a  long  and  ardent  kiss.    With  man's  head.    Parsifal  seizes  it,  and  with  it 

the  kiss  comes  .to  him  knowledge  of  all  describes  a  cross. 


ROBERT  BLASS    AS    GURNEMANZ.  •  THIS  PICTURE    SHOWS  THE  KNIGHT  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  THIRD  ACT,   WHEN   HE  GREETS  THE  ARMORED  PARSIFAL,  WHO  HAS  COMB 
BACK  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  GRAIL  AFTER  HIS  LONG  WANDERINGS. 

From  a  coPi  righted  thotoerafh  by  AitttS  DyPont.  New  York. 


things.    He  understands  her  power,  Amfor-  Instantly  the  castle  crashes  into  ruin,  and 

ias^s  wound,  his  own  mission.    As  if  stung,  the  garden  is  withered  into  a  desert, 

he  leaps  to  his  feet  and  thrusts  her  away.  Many  years  pass  between  the  second  and 

Jn  response  to  Kundry's  cries   for   help,  third  act,  for,  by  a  parting  curse  from  Kun- 
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VAN  ROOY  AS  iaiFOBTA&     THB  WOUNDBD  XING  DRBADS  TO  PBRFORM 

.fmoovsEniG  tub  grail,  becausb  by  so  doing  he 

HIS  OWN  UFB,  WITH  ALL  ITS  SUFFERING. 
From  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  Aimi  DuPont.  Knv  York. 


dry,  Parsifal  has  been  condemned  to  wander 
over  the  world  before  finding  Amfortas. 
When  the  curtain  rises  we  see  Gurnemans 
as  an  old  man  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
Kundry  is  serving  him.  Presently  Parsifal 
enters,  in  armor,  bearing  the  holy  spear. 

It  is  Good  Friday,  and  Gurnemans  re- 
bukes the  stranger  for  being  in  armor  on 
that  day;  but  as  he  talks  he  suddenly  recog- 
nizes Parsifal  and  is  filled  with  a  great  joy. 
He  relates  how  the  king,  since  Parsifal's  de- 
parture, has  refused  to  uncover  the  Grail, 
fearing  to  defer  the  peace  of  death.  Gurne- 
mans anoints  Parsifal  while  Kundry  washes 
his  feet,  after  which  Parsifal  baptizes  Kun- 
dry and  asks  to  be  led  to  Amfortas. 


We  see  again  the  hall  of  the  Grail  and  a 
procession  of  knights  bearing  Amfortas. 
who  still  refuses  to  postpone  death  by  un- 
covering the  Grail.  He  tears  open  his 
bandages  and  begs  the  knights  to  kill  him. 

At  this  moment  Parsifal  approaches.  The 
tip  of  his  spear  glows  with  a  red  light ;  he 
lays  it  upon  the  king's  wound,  which  heals 
at  the  touch.  He  then  raises  the  Grail,  and 
as  he  docs  so,  in  the  midst  of  a  radiant 
halo,  a  dove  descends  upon  his  head.  Kun- 
dry sinks  to  the  ground  in  a  death-swoon. 
Amfortas  and  Gurnemans  kneel  before 
Parsifal,  while  voices  of  infinite  tenderness 
chant  from  the  cupola  the  gospel  of  re- 
demption. 
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WILLIA-M  II  of  Germany  has  two  secret  ambitions.    One  is  to  imitate  and  rival  his 
great  ancestor,  Frederick  the  Great;  the  other  is  a  wish  to  emulate  Charlemagne 
and  to  be,  as  Charlemagne  was,  not  merely  German  emperor,  but  the  head  of  a 
new    Holy    Roman    Empire,    which    shall    comprise    the    whole    of    central  Europe. 

Like  Frederick  the  Great, 
he  regards  himself  as  a  **  war 
lord,"  delighting  in  militar}' 
display  and  in  charging  up 
and  down  mimic  battle-fields 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cavalry.  Like  Frederick 
again,  the  present  Kaiser 
writes  poetry,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  his  poetry  is 
'^Tqjrjjtif'as  bad  as  Frederick's. 

Sorffe  time  ago  a  fancy- 
r^l^^ball  was  given  at  Sans- 
Soufi,*  the  favorite  residence 
A  Frederick.  The  Kaiser 
appeared  in  the  character  of 
his  great  ancestor,  wearing  a 
wig  such  as  Frederick  wore, 
and  dressed  in  a  costume  of 
Frederick,  which  had  been 
carefully  preserved  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  very  closely  resem-  ' 
bled  the  famous  soldier: 
but  the  masquerade  delighted 
him  exceedingly. 

His  guests  all  appeared 
in  costumes  of  the  time  of 
Frederick;  and  the  distin- 
guished painter,  Menzel,  re- 
produced the  scene  upon  a 
very  striking  canvas  which 
he  offered  to  the  Kaiser. 
Menzel  is  a  painter  who  re- 
ceives large  sums  of  money 
for  his  works,  and  he  doubt- 
less expected  something  very 
handsome  in  the  way  of  a 
reward.  But  the  Kaiser,  who 
was  immensely  pleased  with 
the  painting,  felt  that  money 
or  jewels  would  be  quite  in- 
adequate as  a  compensation. 
Therefore,  he  invited  Men- 
zel to  dinner;  and  before 
they  sat  down,  read  to  him 
a  poem  which  he  had  just 
composed  on  the  subject  of 
the  picture.  As  a  grand 
climax,  he  presented  Menzel 
with  a  copy  of  the  verses, 
written  by  his  own  hand. 


WILLIAM  II  CLAD  IN  GARMENTS  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWBNTV-FIVE 
YEARS  OLD  THAT  WERE  ONCE  WORN  BY  HIS  GREAT  ANCESTOR, 
WHOM  HE  SO  OFTEN  IMITATES  AND  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RIVAL. 

From  a  thctograth  by  Reichard  &*  Linder.  Berlin. 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
WATER-WAGON. 


BY    GERALD  HOOVER. 


HOW  THE  TOTAL-ABSTINENCE  MOVEMENT  HAS  SWEPT 
ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY,  INVADING  THE  SOUTH,  AND  DRAWING 
STATE  AFTER  STATE  INTO  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 


'     I     >HIS  year  is  to  be  observed  as 


the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  organized  tem- 
perance movement  in  Amer- 
ica. Before  that  beginning 
there  were  local  societies  in 


different  parts  of  the  Union,  but  they  de- 
veloped no  great,  popular  interest  and  none 
of  them  lived  very  long. 

What  was,  perhaps,  the  first  society  was 
organized  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1789. 
Four  years  previously  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
had  struck  the  first  hard  blow  against  the 
use  of  liquor  by  persuading  his  associates 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians 
that  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  was  unneces- 
sar}'.  These  doctors  united,  in  1790,  in  an 
appeal  to  Congress  for  such  heavy  duties  as 
would  restrain  the  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  The  temperance  society  organ- 
ized at  Moreau,  Saratoga  County,  New  York, 
by  Dr.  \V.  J.  Qarke,  in  1808,  is  sometimes 
credited  with  being  the  first.  It  had  forty- 
three  members. 

To-day  thirty-three  millions  of  the  eighty- 
five  millions  of  American  citizens  are,  by 
law,  riding  on  the  water-wagon,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  other  millions  who  are  riding  on 
it  by  preference.  In  other  words,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
living  under  strict  prohibition,  local  option, 
or  some  other  form  of  temperance  law. 
Our  national  drink  bill  could  still  build  three 
Panama  Canals  a  year ;  but  the  fight  has  be- 
come so  strong  nowadays  that  the  total- 
abstinence  advocate  is  on  the  offensive,  not, 
as  at  the  start,  on  the  defensive. 

The  principles  of  Dr.  Clarke's  little  so- 
ciety at  Moreau  were  to  abstain  from  rum, 
gin,  whisky,  wine,  or  distilled  spirits,  ex- 
cept at  public  functions,  religious  sacra- 
ments, or  by  advice  of  a  physician  during 
sickness.  Every  violation  of  the  rules  cost 
a  member  a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  be 
paid  into  the  common  treasury.  To-day, 
such  have  been  the  strides  of  the  temper- 
ance idea  that  this  first  society  would  be 
stamped  as  a  disgraceful  organization  of 


carousing  topers.  Six  entire  States  have 
declared  themselves  for  prohibition,  and 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  counties  have  declared 
in  favor,  while  only  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five are  against  it.  In  the  North  equal- 
ly surprising  records  have  been  made ;  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  half  the  area  of  the 
city  is  "  dry."  The  whole  of  Georgia  went 
for  prohibition  last  July  and  the  whole  of 
Alabama  last  November,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  State  prohibition  since  the  time  of 
Neal  Dow  and  his  pioneer  campaign  in 
Maine,  in  1851.  It  is  facts  like  these  that 
probably  explain  the  uproar  occasioned  by 
the  recent  famous  Fairbanks  cocktail  inci- 
dent. 

Let  us  trace  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
temperance  movement  from  the  little  society 
of  forty-three  members  a  century  ago  to 
the  lusty  movement  of  to-day.  No  longer 
local  or  sectional  or  rural,  it  is  not  now 
even  emotional  or  primarily  political  or 
semireligious ;  it  is  a  great  triumphal  prog- 
ress of  the  water-wagon.  The  people  at 
large  have  only  begun  to  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  movement  with  the  many 
victories  won  in  the  past  year. 

Lyman  Beccher's  Conviction. 

The  first  of  the  great  temperance  orators 
was  Lyman  Beecher.  .A.s  a  young  man  in  a 
little  church  on  Long  Island,  he  saw  saloon- 
keepers getting  the  Indians  drunk  and  trick- 
ing them  out  of  their  land,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  sonic  day  strike  a  hard 
blow  at  the  drink  evil.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  interests  of  the  liquor-sellers 
dominated  everything:  when,  for  example, 
a  meeting  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  uni- 
versity consumed  enough  alcohol  to  dis- 
grace a  group  of  bookmakers  to-day. 

There  was,  worst  of  all,  no  shame  about 
being  drunk;  intemperance  was  not  afraid 
to  come  out  into  the  limelight  and  talk  back 
to  Beecher — talk  back,  too,  by  means  of 
Bible  texts.  Yet  in  seven  years  Beecher, 
single-handed,  had  forced  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  to  recognize  his  campaign, 
and  the  first  skirmish  of  the  battle  of  the 
water-wagon  was  won. 

Much  of  this  early  temperance  agitation 
did  not  take  firm  root.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  Washingtonian  movement,  a  society 
of  reformed  drunkards!  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand drunkards  joined  it  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  1840  and  several  succeeding 
years.  It  swept  for- 
ward like  a  whirl- 
wind. In  a  joking 
spfrit  a  drinking 
club  in  Baltimore 
once  appointed  two 
of  its  members  as 
a  committee  to  take 
in  a  temperance  lec- 
ture which  had  been 
placarded  about 
town.  The  two  men 
went,  saw,  and  were 
conquered.  They  re- 
ported to  their  com- 
panions, who  laughed 
scornfully  but  at 
last  agreed  to  go  also 
end  hear  the  temper- 
ance speech.  The 
result  was  that  the 
whole  club  was  con- 
verted, and  not  later 
than  a  year  after  that 
it  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Baltimore 
at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession of  at  least  a 
thousand  reformed 
drunkards. 

No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Washingtonians  unless  he  was  a  reformed 
drunkard.  The  lower  he  had  been  the 
better.  Tragedy  was  mixed  with  comedy, 
for  the  stories  of  the  depths  of  human 
degradation  from  which  the  speakers  had 
risen  rivaled  each  other  in  their  harrow- 
ing details.  Beechcr  had  appealed  to  the 
intellect ;  the  Washingtonians  appealed  to 
the  emotions.  The  trouble  came  when  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  Washingtonians  fell 
back  into  the  old  habits. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
great  temperance  orator,  John  B.  Gough. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  wife  and  child  dead  with 
the  cold,  while  he  was  lying  in  a  drunken 
stupor.  In  the  reaction  of  reform  he  be- 
came the  greatest  orator  of  the  antiliquor 
movement  for  a  public  career  of  forty- 
three  years.  He  traveled  all  over  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  delivering  his  powerful 
lectures,  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  in  the 
course  of  his  intensely  active  life. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  dramatic 
than  his  death.  He  was  delivering  an  ora- 
tion on  temperance  in  1886,  a  striking  figure 
with  his  flowing  white  hair  and  venerable 
beard.  He  was  tired  and  worn  with  the 
strain  of  a  farewell  speaking-tour.  As  he 
neared  the  close  of  his  address  he  suddenly 
began  to  show  weakness.  His  words  came 
with  difficulty.  But  between  gasps  he  man- 
aged to  cry : 

"  Y  o  u  n  g — man — 
keep  —  your — reco  rd 
— clean." 

These  words, 
which  are  now  his- 
toric, were  his  last. 
Paralysis  claimed  the 
great  convincer  of 
the  American  tem- 
perance movement. 

the  mere  mention 
of  State  prohibition 
naturally  calls  to 
mind  the  pioneer 
State  in  this  reform, 
Maine,  and  the  work 
of  Neal  Dow,  who 
began  his  fight 
against  the  Maine 
liquor  interests  in 
1846  and  secured  the 
first  prohibition  law 
in  the  State  in  185 1. 

Dow  was  a 
Quaker,  living  in 
Portland.  In  those 
days,  when  Maine 
was  a  great  factor 
in  the  West  Indian 
trade,  rum  was  one 
of  the  greatest  articles  of  commerce.  So 
great  an  impress  has  this  first  hot  campaign 
had  on  the  present  that  many  temperance 
workers  still  characterize  as  *'  rum  "  every- 
thing alcoholic,  although  hardly  one  drinker 
in  ten  knows  what  rum  smells  like. 

Neal  Dew's  Victories. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  country  was 
*'  rum  "  intrenched  as  it  was  in  Maine :  yet 
in  five  years  Neal  Dow  forced  through  the 
Legislature  the  most  drastic  temperance 
legislation  ever  attempted  up  to  that  time. 

Many  visitors  to  Maine  will  take  pride  in 
telling  you  to-day  how  the  law  is  violated 
right  and  left.  Without  doubt,  Maine  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  actually  **  dry." 
But  it  is  far  drier  than  other  States  where 
such  laws  do  not  exist :  and  Neal  Dow  was 
probably  right  when  he  claimed  that  crime 
and  pauperism  had  been  cut  down  one-half, 
and  that  the  law  prohibited  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor. 


FATHER  THEOBALD  MATHEW,  THE  GREAT  IRISH 
TEMPERANCE  REFORMER.     HE  INDUCED  HUN- 
DREDS   OF    THOUSANDS    OF    PERSONS  IN 
DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  TO  SIGN  TOTAL- 
ABSTINENCE     PLEDGES.      IN  1849- 
185 1    HE    MADE    A  SUCCESSFUL 
TOUR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Maine  has  always  been  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  prohibition,  although  most  of  the 
States  that  have  followed  it  have  not  been. 
At  one  time,  in  the  early  nineties,  there  were 
fifteen  prohibition  States.  To-day  there  are 
six — Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Local  option 
has  taken  the  place  of  State  prohibition, 
and  it  is  winning  far  greater  victories. 

Besides  these  great  leaders  of  the  cause  in 
America,  crusaders  from  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic have  come  to  our  shores.  Within  the 
present  decade  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  one 
of  the  associates  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
in  the  modern  English  movement,  made 
speeches  n  our  cities ;  and  back  in  1849 — 
185 1  Father  Mathew,  the  great  Irish  Peter 
the  Hermit  of  temperance,  made  a  successful 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  nothing  stimulated  the  growth  of 
temperance  sentiment  more  than  did  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Its 
history  is  another  story  of  small  beginnings 
and  great  results.  In  1873,  while  the  coun- 
try was  passing  through  a  terrible  fmancial 
panic  and  temporary  demoralization  of  the 
temperance  forces  caused  by  the  Civil  War 
and  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  fol- 
lowed it  had  not  yet  been  overcome,  a  few 


women  met  in  the  little  town  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Ohio.  Not  only  did  they  pray  in  their 
meetings  that  the  saloons  might  be  closed, 
but  they  marched  to  the  saloons  themselves 
and  prayed  in  them. 

Miss  Willard  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Out  of  this  movement,  which  originally 
began  with  all  the  hysteria  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian  movement,  grew  finally  the  ear- 
nest, powerful  W.  C.  T.  U.,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard.  It  was 
then  that  the  movement  experienced  its 
boom,  especially  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  has  spread  all  over 
the  world,  though  the  United  States  leads. 
Greater  than  any  other  of  its  victories  has 
been  the  moral  effect:  from  being  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  abstainers, 
people  are  now  more  frequently  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  they  drink. 

Politically,  the  Prohibitionists  are  still  a 
minor  factor — with  only  a  quarter  of  a 
million  votes  out  of  the  total  for  the  coun- 
try of  some  thirteen  millions. 

But  that  is  no  way  to  judge  of  their 
strength.  The  movement  is  social  rather 
than  political.  The  organization  of  the  tem- 
perance forces  to-day  is  compact  and  ac- 


THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  CORK  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY,  WHICH  WAS  FOUNDED  BY  FATHER 
MATHEW.     THE  INCIDENT  PICTURED  IN  THE  CENTER  IS  THE  TAKING  OF  THE  TOTAL- 
ABSTINBNCB  PLEDGE  BY  DANIEL  O'CONNELL.   THE  GREAT  IRISH  PATRIO3;. 
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live.  The  three  greatest  organizations  are 
the  Good  Templars,  with  half  a  million 
members;  the  VV.  C.  T.  U.,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  and  the  Catholic 


The  work  of  organizing  college  men  into 
temperance  societies  has  been  going  on  ac- 
tively for  a  number  of  years  in  the  West. 
One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 


NEAL  DOW,   FATHER  OF  THE  MAINE   LIQUOR   LAW  OF   185I.      HE  WAS  THE  GRAND 
OLD  MAN  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA  FOR 
MANY  YEARS  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH,   IN  1897. 
From  a  thotografh  by  the  Long/ellow  Gallery,  Portland,  Maine. 


Total  Abstinence  Union,  with  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  members.  Counting  the 
Anti-Salaon  League  and  minor  organiza- 
tions, at  least  a  million  temperance  workers 
are   actively  engaged   in   the  propaganda. 


temperance  campaign  is  its  literature.  The 
Associated  Prohibition  Press  is  the  name  of 
the  chief  literary  bureau  of  the  movement. 
It  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  from 
it  every  week  temperance  literature  -by  the 
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FRANCES  E.   WILLARD,   UNDER  WHOSE  STRONG  LEADERSHIP  THE  EARNEST  AND 
POWERFUL  W.  C.  T.  U.  ACHIEVED  GREAT  VICTORIES,  ESPECIALLY 
IN  THE  LAST  DECADE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
Front  a  fhotograth  by  Notman,  Boston. 


hundredweight  is  distributed.  Besides  this 
central  bureau  there  are  nine  generat  tem- 
perance papers,  forty-four  W.  C.  T.  U.  pa- 
pers, sixty-two  Prohibition  party  papers, 
thirty  Anti-Saloon  League  papers,  and  ten 
Good  Templar  papers.  The  circulation  of 
all  combined  reaches  into  the  millions,  and 
most  of  the  papers  are  self-supporting. 

The  recent  advance  of  prohibition  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention.  The  most  striking 
victories  have  been  won  in  the  South.  One 
•of  the  moving  causes  for  prohibition  in  the 
South  is  the  negro  question,  but  there  are 
many  other  important  reasons  why  it  has 
spread  -so  rapidly.    The  liquor  problem  has 


been  peculiarly  pressing  in  the  South,  and, 
moreover,  climatic  reasons  are  often  said 
to  influence  the  course  of  public  sentiment, 
the  argument  being  that  alcohol  is  less  de- 
fensible and  more  injurious  in  warm  than 
in  cold  climates. 

Reform  in  the  Southern  States. 

South  Carolina  has  long  been  conspicuous 
in  the  movement  for  reform.  When  Sen- 
ator B.  R.  Tillman  was  Governor,  twelve 
years  ago,  he  had  the  State  closed  up  pretty 
thoroughly.  Then  the  so-called  **  dispen- 
sary system  "  was  devised,  a  sort  of  modi- 
fied  Gothenberg   system.     For   a   time  it 
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THIS  MAP  SHOWS  THE  WONDERFUL  SPREAD  OF  TEMPERANCE  SENTIMENT.     THE  FfVE  UNSHADED 
STATES  HAVE  STATE  PROHIBITION  LAWS.     THE  STATES  SHADED  DARKLY  ARE  MORE  OR  LESS 
LIMITED  IN  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS.     THE   ONLY   STATES   WHICH    HAVE  THUS 
FAR    RESISTED   THE   TEMPERANCE   WAVE    ARE   THOSE  WHICH    HAVE   THE  LIGHTER 
SHADING — A  ZONE  FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH  THROUGH  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  WEST. 


wofked  with  fair  satisfaction — the  State 
occupying  the  place  of  the  saloon-keeper 
and  endeavoring  to  run  the  business  decent- 
ly. But  within  the  past  two  years  much 
dissatisfaction  has  been  shown  with  it,  and 
at  present  South  Carolina  is  ripe  for  real 
prohibition. 

Last  summer  a  long  and  hard- fought  cam- 
paign was  terminated  in  Georgia  with  the 
change  from  local  option  to  State  prohibi- 
tion. The  sentiment  in  Georgia  is  well  typi- 
fied by  two  incidents :  On  September  20, 
1906,  a  mob  in  Atlanta  was  chasing  and 
killing  defenseless  negroes.  One  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  riot  was  the  staining  of  the 
base  of  the  statue  of  Henry  Grady  with 
blood  of  innocent  black  men.  On  the  night 
of  July  31,  1907,  a  crowd  gathered  about  the 
same  statue  and  sang  the  Long  Meter  Dox- 
ology.  The  Legislature  had  just  passed  the 
prohibition  bill.  At  least,  one  of  the  trace- 
able causes  of  the  Atlanta  riots  a  year  be- 
fore— the  saloons — had  been  done  away 
with,  and  the  crowd  knew  it. 

Last  November  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, which  had  been  called  in  special  ses- 
sion to  regulate  the  railroads,  surprised  the 
country  by  passing  a  prohibition  law.  One 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  campaign 
was  that  an  organization  of  women  was 
formed  to  oppose  the  movement,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cripple  the  revenue  of 


the  schools,  which  was  derived  from  liquor 
licenses. 

North  Carolina  had  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  South  Carolina,  and  practically  all 
the  State  is  now  "  dry "  under  local-option 
laws.  Not  long  ago  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
decided  not  to  permit  the  sale  of  liquors  on 
its  trains  while  crossing  this  State. 

This  reminds  one  of  Texas,  which  also  is 
fast  going  **  dry."  In  more  than  half  the 
counties  of  that  State  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
illegal.  The  law  is  so  strict  that  a  traveler 
going  across  the  long  stretch  of  Texas  on 
a  train,  if  he  is  caught  drinking  from  his 
■  own  flask,  is  subject  to  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Dining-cars  are,  of  course,  not 
permitted  to  sell  anything  alcoholic  while 
crossing  the  State.  Not  long  ago  a  Cin- 
cinnati commercial  traveler  was  arrested 
for  drinking  from  his  own  flask  on  a  train 
and  is  now  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law. 

Temperance  in  Kentucky. 

No  State  in  the  South  has  escaped  the 
prohibition  wave  —  not  even  Kentucky, 
famed  as  the  home  of  many  brands  of 
whisky.  In  the  last  political  campaign  the 
temperance  issue  played  a  large  part,  and 
was  the  chief  reason  for  the  winning  of  the 
State  by  the  Republican  party.  Oklahoma's 
new  constitution  has  an  essential  prohibi- 
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tjon  feature,  and  the  idea  was  not  only  vic- 
torious in  the  constitutional  convention,  but 
at  the  polls  last  October,  when  the  people 
ratified  the  constitution.  In  Oklahoma  it 
seems  that  the  people  feared  the  saloon  quite 
as  much  for  its  activity  in  politics  as  for 
any  other  reason,  and  resented  the  attempt 
of  the  liquor  dealers  to  fasten  their  hold 
on  the  politics  of  the  new  State.  The  lar- 
gest newspaper  of  Oklahoma  said  in  a  recent 
issue : 

"The  really  independent  and  impartial 
voters  have  become  alarmed  at  the  political 
phase  of  the  liquor  problem,  having  noted 
the  activity  of  the  saloon  power  in  party 
conventions  and  elections." 

So  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  South.  In 
Tennessee  there  are  only  three  communi- 
ties in  which  liquor  may  be  sold — Memphis, 
Nashville,  and  Chattanooga.  Ex-Senator 
Carmack,  of  Tennessee,  is  running  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket.  Governor  Brouward,  of  Florida,  is 
an  ardent  advocate  of  prohibition.  In  Mis- 
sissippi there  are  now  only  five  wet  counties; 
and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Louisiana  is 
practically  confined  to  Xew  Orleans. 

Local  Option  in  the  North. 

In  the  North,  prohibition  in  the  form  of 
local  option  is  making  good  progress.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  Illinois.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  development  of  the 
principle  in  Chicago.  Last  month  hundreds 
of  saloons  were  closed  in  southern  Illinois, 
local  option  having  been  voted  in  fourteen 
counties.  Not  long  ago  a  canvass  was  made 
of  the  Legislature  in  Ohio,  and  seventy-two 
of  the  eighty-six  members  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  State  prohibition.  However,  the 
passage  of  a  law  would  be  attended  by 
many  more  difficulties  than  this  canvass 
showed. 

In  Indiana,  the  present  Nicholson  law 
shuts  out  saloons  in  districts  where  the  peo- 


ple vote  against  them,  even  after  saloons 
have  been  long  established.  It  is  proposed 
this  winter  to  introduce  a  new  high-license 
law  in  the  State.  In  New  England,  Ver- 
mont has  adopted  a  local-option,  high-license 
system  and  is  practically  dry;  Massachu- 
setts has  passed  many  laws  making  it  more 
difficult  to  embark  in  the  saloon  business, 
and  Connecticut  has  a  most  drastic  law  re- 
quiring the  property-holders  to  sign  an  in- 
dorsement of  every  saloon.  Throughout 
the  country  the  amount  of  *'  no-license " 
territory  in  "  license "  States  is  surprising. 

For  several  years  the  larger  railroad  sys- 
tems have  been  requiring  their  employees 
to  be  total  abstainers,  especially  the  men  in 
the  operating  departments,  at  all  times,  and 
all  others  while  on  duty.  This  rule  has 
been  placed  in  force  among  probably  a 
million  railroaders.  Bank  clerks  and  many 
mercantile  houses  do  the  same.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  number  of  salesmen  who  are 
either  furnished  by  their  employers  or  find 
necessary  the  use  of  an  "  entertainment 
fund "  is  decreasing  rapidly.  Everywhere, 
both  in  politics  and  business,  the  feeling  to- 
day is  strongly  for  temperance. 

According  to  Charles  R.  Jones,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  the  elec- 
tion returns  for  the  past  year  "  show  a 
marked  climax  to  the  series  of  Prohibition 
triumphs,"  and  these  successes  probably 
mean  that  "  the  prohibition  issue  will  force 
itself  into  the  national  politics  of  1908  by  its 
own  momentum,  and  will  there  afford  the 
Prohibition  Party  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  its  career." 

Hardly  had  Congress  assembled  last  De- 
cember, when  a  Southern  member,  from  a 
**  State's-right "  State,  introduced  a  bill  for  a 
national  interstate  prohibition  law  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  railroads,  express  companies, 
and  other  common  carriers.  The  progress 
of  the  water-wagon  may  carry  the  nation 
even  that  far. 


TRUE  POLITENESS. 

BY    OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


CEREMONIES  are  different  in  every  country ;  but  true  poHtenets  is  every- 
where the  same.    Ceremonies,  which  take  up  so  much  o(  our  attention, 
are  only  artificial  helps  which  ignorance  assumes  in  order  to  imitate  politer 
ness,  which  is  the  result  ci  good  sense  and  good  nature. 

A  person  possessed  o(  those  qualities,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  court,  is 
truly  agreeable ;  and  if  without  them,  would  contmue  a  down,  though  he  had  been 
aO  his  life  a  gentleman  usher. 
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HE  LIKES  TO  BE  CALLED  "OLD  SHIRT- 
SLEEVES." 


W 


SENATOR    JEFFERSON    DAVIS,    OF    ARKANSAS.      HE    HAS  VIOLATED 
MANY  TRADITIONS  BUT  HAS  MADE  HIMSELF  HEARD. 


HEN    the  visiting 
stranger  reaches 
the  Senate  gallery 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
I  I  ton  there  are  three  mem- 
^    bers  of  the  Upper  House 
o,j^hbm  he  particularly  de- 
>^  SI  res  to  get  a   look  at. 

Tf&le  are  Senator  Till- 
^>»rtan,  of  South  Carolina ; 
Senator  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Senator 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Arkan- 
sas. Each  of  these  three 
men  is  a  radical  in  his 
own  way,  and  each  of 
them  has  managed  to 
create  a  rustle  among  the 
dignified  traditions  of  the 
Senate.  The  newest  of 
them  all  is  Senator  Davis, 
of  Arkansas,  whose  politi- 
cal course  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  a  joy  to 
the  newspapers  and  a 
nerve-racker  to  his  own 
State. 

He  is  the  only  Arkansan 
to  be  three  times  elected 
Governor  of  that  com- 
monwealth, and  each  of 
his  three  campaigns  was 
marked  by  tremendous 
excitement.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  who  always  says 
it  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  his  head,  without  any 
Hence,  quite  naturally,  his 


reference  to  the  feelings  or  the  opinions  of  his  auditors, 
whole,  career  has  been  a  fighting  one. 

He  has  been  attacked  at  public  meetings,  beaten  over  the  head  with  revolver-butts, 
turned  out  of  the  Baptist  Church,  officially  charged  by  the  State  Legislature  with  miscon- 
duct in  office,  and  publicly  rebuked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  apparently 
these  rather  stimulating  incidents  were  no  real  hindrances  to  his  advancement.  He  has 
delighted  in  opposition.  He  calls  his  opponents  "high-combed  roosters";  and  in  spite  of 
them  he  has  been  three  times  Governor,  and  is  now,  at  forty-six,  a  United  States  Senator. 

Reaching  the  Senate,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  heard.  He  got  upon  his  feet 
on  the  nth  of  last  December,  about  a  week  after  the  session  of  Congress  had  opened,  and 
delivered  himself  at  great  length  in  an  oration  which  was  full  of  gems.  He  hurled  epi- 
thets, and  he  sobbed  with  emotion.  He  spoke  to  "  the  great  throbbing  hearts  of  the 
common  people."  He  confided  to  the  Senate  just  what  he  wished  to  have  written  on  his 
own  tombstone.  He  dwelt  with  fondness  upon  his  native  State  and  its  "  people  as  brave, 
as  loyal,  as  true,  and  withal  as  intelligent  as  any  people  who  live  upon  God's  green 
earth !  "    Growing  sterner,  he  said  of  a  "  high-combed  rooster  "  who  had  lately  died : 

"  He  has  gone  to  that  place  and  clime  where  St.  Peter  doesn't  take  sugar  in  his'n." 

On  the  whole  the  Senate  probably  never  heard  a  speech  like  that.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  before  the  year  is  out,  it  will  hear  many  more  of  the  same  sort  from  the 
energetic  statesman  who  loves  to  be  described  as  "  Old  Shirt-Sleeves." 
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N  days  of  old,  when  knights  were  Bold,  comeliness  as  there  are  to-day.   Aside  from 

and  when,  so  tradition  says,  the  ladies  the  old  portraits  (flattered,  every  one  of 

were  all  beautiful,  there  must  have  been  them,  we  dare  suppose),  there  is,  unfortu- 

as  many  varying  opinions  respecting  their  nately,  no  chance  of  judging  of  their  loveli- 


MISS  MILDRED  SHERMAN.  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  PRETTY  DAUGHTERS  OF  MR.  AND 
MRS.  WILLIAM  WATTS  SHERMAN,  OF  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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MISS  IRENE  SHERMAN.     SHE  IS  A  YEAR  OLDER  THAN  HER  SISTER,   MISS  MILDRED,  BUT 
THE  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  THEM  IS  SO  MARKED  THAT  THEY  ARE  GENERALLY 
SPOKEN  OF  AS  THE  SHERMAN  TWINS.     MISS  SHERMAN  IS  A  CLEVER  DRIVER. 

From  a  J>hotografh  by  Aimi  Dufotii,  Nnv  Virrk. 


ncss.  Pliotograpliy  had  not  been  invented, 
and  we  must  take  the  romantic  talcs  of  the 
court  and  drawing-room  beauties  for  grant- 
ed, in  view  of  the  absence  of  what  might  be 
termed  material  evidence.  Nell  Gwynn,  we 
are  told,  was,  to  some  judges,  repulsive. 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Gainsliorough,  Romney, 
Sir  Thomas  l^wrence,  Hoppner,  and  Sir 


Joshua  Reynolds  undoubtedly  exaggerated 
the  charms  of  their  fair  sisters.  That  Nat- 
tier did  so  in  France  is  proverbial.'  Then, 
tifty  years  ago,  the  photograph  came  to  set- 
tle arguments  and  to  readjust  standards. 

The  first  dignified  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  famous  living  beauties  was  the 
*'  Book  of  Beauty,"  an  English  publication. 
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TYPES  OF  FAIR  WOMEN. 


THK  ntlKCBSS    BfAirre  "BONAPARTE,  WHO  IS  NOW  THE  WIFE  OF  PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  GREECE. 
THE  PRINCKSS    IS  CELEBRATED  FOR  HER  DIGNITY,  LEARNING,  AND  CULTURE. 
From  a  fhotcgrath  by  Bot'ssonnas  6f  Tafonier,  Paris. 
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first  issued  in  London  some  dozen  or  so 
years  ago.  On  this  side  of  the  water  a 
similar  book  was  issued  a.  little  later  by  the 
Harpers.  It  was  collected  and  arranged  by 
Miss  Isabel  Cameron,  who    was  an  amateur 


Probably  in  no  other  country  of  the  world 
are  there  such  lovely  women  as  in  America. 
Foreigners  are  all  agreed  upon  this.  There 
is  little  or  no  dispute  about  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean capitals. 


^IrtbOWH  POTTER,  WHO  WAS  MISS  MAY  HANDY,  OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

»DIHG  FIGURB,  A  CLASSIC  HEAD,   VERY  LARGE 
gUANTITXBS  OF  LIGHT  CHESTNUT  HAIR. 

From  a  ^hotogtatk  h  Histed,  New  York 


of  rare  taste  and  discernment.  American 
beauties  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
invited  to  pose.  The  result  was  an  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  pretty  women. 


Among  the  pretty  girls  who  have  made 
their  debuts  in  New  York  since  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Beauty  Book  "  are  the  Misses 
Irene  and  Mildred  Sherman,  the  two  daugh- 
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MRS.   EDWARD  MOORE  ROBINSON,   OF  PHILADELPHIA,   WHO  IS  ALSO  A  POPULAR  NEWPORT  HOSTESS. 
SHE  WAS  MISS  AILEEN  IVERS,   OF  CALIFORNIA. 


From  a  tainting  by  Julian  Story. 
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ters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watts  Sher- 
man, of  Providence  and  New  York.  They 
are  among  the  best-known  and  bcst-liked 
girls  of  the  younger    set.     They  came  out 


they  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Sher- 
man *'  twins."  As  they  always  dress  alike, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this,  despite  the 
slight  disparity  in  their  ages.   Their  mother, 


MRS-    ARTHUR   ISBLIN,   A  PIQUANT  BEAUTY,   WITH  CLEAR,   WELL-DEFINED  FEATURES  AND  A 
DELIGHTFULLY  MEttRY  EXPRESSION.     SHE  IS  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NOTED  WHIP, 
COLONBL  JAY,  AND  IS  HERSELF  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LADIES'  COACHING 
CLUB,  AND  PERHAPS  ITS  BEST  DRIVER. 
From  a  fhotograth  by  the  Canitbfll  Studios,  New  1  'ork. 


two  seasons  ago  at  a  large  dance  given  by 
their  parents  in  their  beautiful  Xcw  York 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Miss  Irene  is  a 
year  older  than  her  sister,  but  the  re- 
semblance between  them  is  so  marked  that 


before  she  married  Mr.  Sherman,  was  Miss 
Sophia  Brown,  the  heiress  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  Brown  fortune,  of  Providence. 

There  is  a  saying  in  New  England  that 
the  Browns  and  the  Goddards  own  all  of 
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MRS.   SIDNEY  BUFORD,   JR.     AS  MISS  ELIZABETH  DUNN,  OF  WASHINGTON,   SHE  WAS  ONE  OF 
LAST  SEPTEMBER'S  PRETTIEST  BRIDES.     SHE  IS  A  GRANDNIECE  OF  THE 
LATE  GENERAL  BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER. 

From  a  fltotoe-rath  by  Aitni  Du^nt.  New  York. 


Providence  and  a  Rood  part  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  Misses  Sherman,  being  the  only 
children,  will  inherit  all  of  their  mother's 
fortune,  which  should  go  far  toward  ma- 
king them  rank  with  the  great  heiresses  of 
America.  Miss  Irene,  who  is  slightly  taller 
than  her  sister,  has  light  chestnut  hair  and 
blue-gray  eyes.  Iler  pale,  clear  complexion 
tones  beautifully  with  the  soft  shades  of 


pink,  lavender,  and  blue  which  she  wears  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  shades.  She 
drives  very  cleverly,  having  often  exhibited 
and  driven  at  the  Point  Judith  and  Newport 
horse  shows.  Miss  Mildred  does  not  go  in 
for  driving,  but  devotes  herself  almost  en- 
tirely to  tennis.  She  took  part  in  the  va- 
rious single  and  mixed  tournaments  last 
summer  in  Newport  and  has  won  several 
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cups.  Her  coloring  is  very  like  her  sister's, 
although  her  eyes  are  a  trifle  darker. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  recent 
European  brides  is  the  Princess  Marie  Bona- 
parte, who  is  now  the  wife  of  Prince  George 
f  of  Greece.  She  is  a  Parisienne  of  marked 
i  beauty.  Considering  her  connection  with 
the  house  of  Bonaparte,  the  Princess  Marie 
has  led  a  singularly  simple  life.  She  is  only 
twenty- five  years  old,  and  has  mingled  but 
little  with  the  gay  and  frivolous  life  of  the 
French  capital.  Her  father,  Prince  Roland 
Bonaparte,  is  the  direct  heir  (in  the  event 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  empire)  to 
the  French  throne,  as  he  is  the  oldest  living 
grandnephew  of  the  great  Xapoleon.  The 
Greek  people  are  delighted  with  their 
prince's  choice,  for  the  princess  is  not  only 
beautiful,  ^ut  is  celebrated  for  her  dignity, 
learning,  and  culture. 

A  Gifted  Singer. 

Mrs.  Cabot  Jackson  Morse  is  a  Bostonian 
with  a  very  decided  musical  talent.  She 
was,  before  her  marriage.  Miss  Alice  Bums. 
She  is  a  brunette,  and  was  educated,  mu- 
sically, in  Paris  and  London.  Her  idea 
then  was  to  sing  on  the  stage,  but,  on  her 
marriage,  she  gave  up  her  professional  ca- 
reer, and  now  contents  herself  with  singing 
for  charity,  in  drawing-rooms  and  in  her 
own  home. 

One  of  the  first  women  whom  Miss  Cam- 
eron asked  to  pose  for  her  collection  of 
American  beauties  was  Miss  May  Handy, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  Mrs.  James 
Brown  Potter,  the  second  wife  of  "  Jim " 
Potter,  whose  first  matrimonial  venture 
proved  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  one. 
Richmond,  which  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  but  is  also  the  strong- 
hold of  all  that  is  fair  in  Southern  beauty, 
must  have  gone  into  half-mourning  when 
Miss  Handy  decided  to  leave  the  State  and 
s-ettle  in  New  York.  She  married  Mr.  Pot- 
ter in  1905,  after  she  had  held  undisputed 
sway  in  Richmond,  since  her  debut.  The 
stor>'  was  that  every  eligible  man  in  Rich- 
mond had,  at  one  time  or  another,  proposed 
to  her.  Miss  Handy  frequently  spent  a 
month  or  so  in  Baltimore :  and  a  well-known 
Baltimorean  remarked,  on  her  marriage, 
that  not  to  have  been  included  among  her 
admirers  placed  a  man  beyond  the  pale  of 
Southern  society.  Mrs.  Potter  has  a  tall 
figure,  a  classic  head,  very  large  brown  eyes 
and  quantrties  of  light  chestnut  hair. 

During  the  past  ten  years  one  of  the  most 
famous  beauties  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
Mrs.  Edward  Moore  Robinson,  the  wife  of 
a  partner  in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Drexel 
k  Company.  She  was  Miss  Ailecn  Ivers, 
of  California,  and  is  an  intimate  friend  of 


Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels.  It  was  while  spend- 
ing a  winter  in  Philadelphia  with  Mrs. 
Spreckels  that  Miss  Ivers  met  Mr.  Robin- 
son, who  is  a  son,  by  a  first  marriage,  of 
Mrs.  J.  Hood  Wright.  Philadelphia  still  rcr 
calls  the  courtship  of  the  beautiful  Cali- 
fornian  and  "Teddy"  Robinson,  one  of  the 
best-liked  men  in  Philadelphia  society. 
After  her  marriage  Mrs.  Robinson  became 
one  of  the  popular  hostesses  of  Xewport, 
where  she  and  Mr.  Robinson  usually  have 
a  cottage.  She  is  tall,  with  a  stately  figure 
and  carriage.  Her  coloring  is  brilliant  and 
very  blonde;  her  eyes  are  blue  and  her  hair 
very  golden.  She  has  exquisitely  shaped 
eyebrows  and  a  beautiful  mouth.  In  Eng- 
land and  France,  where  she  has  spent  several 
seasons,  she  is  always  greatly  admired. 
The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son is  by  Julian  Story,  the  former  husband 
of  Mme.  Emma  Eames. 

Mrs.   Iselin's   Vivacious  Beauty. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Iselin,  of  New  York,  is  an- 
other beautiful  woman  whose  portrait  as  an 
unmarried  maiden  was  included  in  the 
American  "Beauty  Book."  Mrs.  Iselin  was 
Miss  Eleanor  Jay,  the  only  child  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  William  Jay.  of  Katonah  and  New 
York.  Mrs.  Jay  was  Miss  Lucie  Oelrichs. 
so  that  on  the  paternal  and  also  on  the  dis- 
taff side  Mrs.  Iselin  boasts  an  interesting 
ancestry.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Iselin 
was  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  most -popu- 
lar girl  in  New  York.  Matrimony  seems 
only  to  have  enhanced  her  charms.  In  col- 
oring she  is  a  true  brunette.  Hers  is  a 
piquant  beauty,  with  clear,  well-defined 
features  and  a  delightfully  merry  expression. 
Her  eyes  are  clear  brown,  with  long,  dark 
lashes  and  brows.  As  the  daughter  of  so 
noted  a  whip  as  Colonel  Jay,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  Mrs.  Iselin  should  be  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ladies'  Coaching  Club.  She  is. 
perhaps,  the  best  driver  who  participates  in 
the  annual  club  drive. 

A  cynical  maiden  once  said  that  all  the 
nice  men  were  married.  This  is  patently 
false,  but  it  docs  seem  to  be  true  that  all 
the  pretty  girls  are  rapidly  entering  the 
matrimonial  enclosure.  One  of  the  latest 
additions  to  tlie  matrors  is  Mrs.  Sidney 
Buford,  Jr.,  a  grandriece  of  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  of  Civil  War  fame.  As  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dunn,  of  Washington,  she  was 
one  of  last  September's  very  pretty  brides. 
She  has  a  delicate  beauty  and  charming 
coloring  and  expression.  Her  dark-blue 
eyes  and  chestnut  hair,  combined  with  a 
clear  complexion,  won  for  her  at  her  com- 
ing-out the  title  of  "The  beauty  of  the 
springs ; "  for  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lanier 
Dunn,  has  a  winter  house  at  Hot  Springs. 
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THE  DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH 
AND  HIS  SONS. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  latest  photograph  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  bears  the  courtesy-title 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  and  the  younger  the  courtesy-title  of  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Few  peers  have  so  many  titles  as  the  Duke,  who  married  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  in  1895. 

These  titles  were 
inherited  from  his 
great  ancestor,  Eng- 
land's most  remark- 
able general,  whose 
victories  at  Blen- 
h  e  i  m,  Ramillies, 
Oudenard,  and  Mal- 
plaquet  broke  the 
power  of  France 
and  dimmed  the 
magnificence  of 
the  grand  moftarque, 
Louis  XIV.  Be- 
cause of  these  vic- 
tories he  received 
from  his  own  king 
six  titles  in  the  peer- 
age of  Great  Britain 
and  was  made 
Prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and 
Prince  of  Mindei- 
heim  in  Suabia. 

The  present  duke, 
who  is  the  ninth  in 
succession,  was  bom 
at  Simla,  in  India, 
and  i$  now  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age. 
During  the  Boer 
War  he  served  in 
South  Africa  with 
the  mounted  yeo- 
manry, and  was 
aide  -  de  -  camp  to 
General  Ian  Hamil- 
ton. In  English 
political  life  he  is  a 
stanch  Conservative, 
and  for  two  years 
was  Chancellor  of 
the  Primrose 
League,  founded  in 
memory  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  "  His 
eldest  son  and  heir, 
the  Marquis  of 
Blandford,  is  now 
going  through  the 
traditional  course  of 
education  which  the 
sons  of  English 
peers  receive. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  AND  HIS  SONS.     THBY  INHERIT  STERLING 
QUALITIES  FROM  THEIR  AMERICAN  MOTHER. 
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THE  SKEPTIC. 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  McCORMACK. 
^EEING  how  Fortune  gives  and  takes  away; 


How  kings  have  fallen  at  the  nod  of  Chance; 
How  Pain  and  Pleasure  jostle  in  the  dance 
Of  Life;  how  all  the  winnings  of  to-day 
Perhaps  may  vanish  in  the  game  we  play. 
As  falls  the  cpinning  coin  of  Circumstance; 
With  all  my  nopes  I  tremble  when  I  glance 
At  the  dark  catalogue  of  "might  and  may." 

As  when  a  guest  in  some  gay  banquet- hall, 
A  maze  of  music  and  a  web  of  light, 
Hears  in  the  street  some  vasrant  faintly  call. 
And  pitving  peers  into  the  desert  night 
To  see  him  pass,  but  falters  back  again — 
His  own  face  staring  from  I  he  window-pane  I 
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S;one  walk  do  not  a  priaoa  make. 
Nor  km  hm  •  ca«B.'* 


BY   HORACE  GREEN. 

MEN  WHO  HAVE  DEFIED  BOLTS,  BARS,  HIGH 
WALLS,  AND  ARMED  GUARDS  IN  RECKLESS  ES- 
CAPES FROM  THE  PRISONS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


*'  I  ^HE  recent  escape  of  a  prisoner 
^^^J^^SI^  named  Frank  Snyder  from 
SL/^  I  SjYS  the  new  Tombs  has  doubt- 
\\  I  less  caused  many  persons 

wonder  how  often  such 
a  thing  has  happened  in  the 
prisons  of  New  York  City.  It  has  happened 
not  a  few  times. 

It  seems  a  general  human  characteristic  to 
sympathize  with  the  actual  struggles  of  a 
prisoner  seeking  to  be  free,  no  matter  how 
little  sympathy  you  may  have  with  the 
offense  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  You 
thrill  with  hope  when  you  read  how  he  saws 
through  the  bars  at  midnight  or  tunnels 
under  the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  you  feci  a 
sinking  at  the  heart  as  the  keeper,  making 
his  rounds,  places  his  foot  upon  the  suspi- 
ciously hollow  flagstone. 

All  these  things  have  actually  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  prisons  of  New  York. 

A  perusal  of  a  few  of  the  recorded  cases 
will  prove  that  courage,  strength,  patience, 
imagination,  and  ingenuity  have  been  dis- 
played in  an  amazing  degree  by  the  jail- 
breaking  prisoners  of  New  York,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  those  qualities 
would  also  have  won  success  if  devoted  to 
some  better  end. 


The  most  famous  escape  from  jail  ever 
accomplished  in  New  York  was  that  of  the 
murderer  William  J.  Sharkey.  The  roman- 
tic personal  interest  involved  gives  it  this 
preeminence. 

Sharkey  was  the  son  of  a  highly  respect- 
able family.  He  was  prominent  in  politics, 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  WiHiam  M.  Tweed 
during  that  worthy's  palmiest  days,  and  was 
regarded  with  the  greatest  admiration  by  a 
wide  circle  of  sporting  and  political  friends 
on  account  of  his  good  looks,  his  courage, 
and  his  distinguished  manner  of  dress.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  beau-ideal  of  an  old-time 
ward  heeler.  The  ofiFense  for  which  he  was 
convicted  was  the  cold-blooded  murder,  on 
September  17,  1872,  of  Robert  S.  Dunn,  a 
gambler  and  politician,  on  account  of  an  old 
gambling  debt  due  to  Sharkey. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment 
Sharkey  was  allowed  a  good  deal  of  liberty, 
such  as  walking  in  the  yard  and  on  the  tiers, 
but  he  became  so  refractory  and  abusive  to 
the  keepers  that  Warden  Johnson  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  in  close  conflnement  For 
four  months  he  was  not  even  allowed  to 
walk  on  the  tier,  and  all  communications 
were  addressed  to  him  through  the  cell  door. 
In  spite  of  these  and  other  .supposed  pre- 
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cautions  Sharkey  walked 
out  of  the  Tombs  in  broad 
daylight  under  the  eyes  of 
all  the  keepers. 

This  remarkable  jail-de- 
livery was  the  work  of 
Sharkey*s  sweetheart,  Mag- 
gie Jourdan,  a  very  hand- 
some young  woman,  whose 
deep  devotion  to  the  mur- 
derer was  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter object.  She  visited  him 
every  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

At    ten    o'clock    on  the 
morning  of  November  20, 
1873.  she  made  her  appear- 
ance as  usual  at  the  Frank- 
lin    Street    entrance,  and 
was  admitted  to  see  the  prisoner. 
She  went  to  his  cell  and  talked  with 
him  through  the  grating  for  two 
hours.      Her    face    was  pressed 
against  the  bars  and  she  was  c\  1 
dently  in  the  most  affectionate  col- 
loquy with  the  prisoner. 

At  half  past  twelve  Mrs.  Wc  -1 
Allen,  wife  of  a  man  who  had  1 
sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  six  years  ; 
burglary  and  who  moved  in  the  saiiu-  social 
set  as  Sharkey,  came  to  the  prison,  ohiaiiKil 
the    customary    pass-ticket   and    visiicd  a 
friend.    Maggie  Jourdan  left  the  prison  at 
one  o'clock,  and  her  departure  was  noted 
by  several  keepers. 

At  half  past  one  a  singular  look  in  female 
passed  down  the  corridor,  through  the  two 
lower  gates,   surrendered  a  pass-ticket  in 
the   name   of   '*  Mrs.   Wesley   Allen  "  and 
walked  out  at  the  main  entrance.    She  wore 
a  black  dress,  a  black  cloak,  and  had  on 
her  head  an  Alpine  hat  covered  with  a 
thick    green    veil,    which  she 
kept  close  over  her  face.  Keeper 
Falkner  let  this   female  pass, 
though  he  was  suspicious  and 
sent  a  keeper  to  look  after  her. 
The  latter  returned  and  report- 
ed that  she  was  "all  right." 
Another  officer  saw  the  depart- 
ing visitor  leap  aboard  a  mov- 
ing street-car  with  great  nim- 
bleness. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Wesley 
Allen  strolled  down  to  the  en- 
trance. She  was  asked  for  her 
pass-ticket  and  began  to  fumble 
for  it. 

How  annoying,"  she  said. 
"I  must  have  lost  it;  1  can't 
think  how,  either,  for  I  put  it 
in  this  fob-pocket." 

After    considerable    los.-^  of 


«  1 

I*, 

,  I. 

PEACH  ON  MK,  BOYS, 
SAID  SNYDER. 


time  the  keepers  sent  for 
the  warden,  who  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Allen 
and  an  immediate  search  of 
the  ^prison.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  keepers  found  that 
the  cell  lately  occupied  by 
Sharkey  was  empty.  His 
own  clothes  were  thrown 
all  over  the  cell  in  confu- 
sion. On  a  little  shelf  they 
found  his  large  black  mus- 
tache, still  wet  with  lather, 
showing  that  he  had  just 
prejiared  for  his  escape. 

What  had  happened  was 
now  clear.  Maggie  Jourdan 
liad  brought  Sharkey  an 
outfit  of  women's  clothes 
and  had  opened  his  cell  with  a 
key  which  perhaps  had  been 
constructed  by  some  criminal 
accomplice,  or  perhaps  fur- 
nished by  a  friendly  keeper. 
Tlien  she  had  gone  away  in 
onler  that  her  presence  might 
not  attract  interest.  After  that 
Sharkey  walked  out  with  the 
licket  of  their  mutual  friend. 
Mr^  Wesley  Allen,  which  he 
nsrd  in-icad  of  Maggie's  be- 
cause -he  was  well  known  to 
the  keepers. 

Sharkey    was    never  caught 
again.      He   went    straight  on 
board   a   steamship   bound  for 
Cuba.    Maggie  Jourdan  was  ar- 
rested,  hut  the  jury  disagreed 
and    she    was    never  punished. 
Afterward  she  went  to  join  her 
beloved  Sharkey  in  Cuba,  but, 
incredible  as  it  must  appear,  it 
is    said    that  he 
drove  his  fair  de- 
liverer  away  with 
iLl  scorn.  Afterward 

'  she    was  married 

to  William  J. 
Scanlan,  the  ac- 
tor, and  after  that 
to  Augustus  Pi- 
tou,  and  occupied 
a  respectable  so- 
cial position  in 
New  York. 

A  few  years  ago 
Sharkey  was  rec- 
ognized working 
in  southern  Spain, 
and  the  question 
of  bringing  him 
back  was  dis- 
cussed. 
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THE   SCRAP  BOOK— FIRST  SECTION. 


A  long  forgotten  but  ingenious  escape 
from  the  Tombs  was  made  on  September  19, 
1863,  by  Conrad  Smith,  alias  Schrader. 
With  the  aid  of  two  other  prisoners  Smith 
turned  his  bedstead  endwise  against  the 
bottom  of  the  cell.    He  next  removed  the 


red"  LEARY'S  escape  from  the  LUDLOW  STREET  JAIL.  HIS 
FRIENDS  TUNNELED  TO   HIS  CELL   FROM   A  FIREPLACE 
IN    A    NEIGHBORING    TENEMENT-HOUSE,  AND 
HE  GOT   SAFELY  AWAY. 


iron  lintel  under  the  window,  making  an 
aperture  twenty-nine  inches  long  and  six 
and  a  quarter  inches  high.  He  then  soaped 
himself  from  head  to  foot  in  order  to  facili- 
tate his  slipping  through  the  opening.  He 
slipped  his  head  through  first,  and  bracing 
himself  with  one  hand  against  the  inner  side 
of  the  vvall,  by  twisting  and  contorting  his 
body,  succeeded  after  great  effort  in  for- 
cing his  way  through  the  small  aperture,  and 
let  himself  drop  to  the  ground  thirty  feet 
below. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gallaudet  escaped  iivva 
brilliant  and  ingenious  manner.  While  oil 
his  way  to  serve  a  year  in  prison  for  as- 
saulting a  friend  with  a  water  bottle  the 
doctor  suggested  to  the  officers  who  had 
him  in  charge  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  to 
be  shut  off  from  the  world  and  its  enjoy- 
ments so  long,  they  might  accompany  him 
to  Delmonico's  to  dine  with  him  and  a  few 
friends. 


These  remarkable  officers  accepted  the 
doctor's  invitation.  Wine  flowed  like  water, 
and  the  officers,  drinking  freely,  became 
convivial  and  almost  affectionate  with  the 
prisoner.  They  entertained  the  doctor  and 
his  friends  wi^Ji*  stories  and  adventures  in- 
^^>;^cidental  to  their  calling.  They 
J^'  w^yfl  fiaving  a  first-rate  time 
'  t^en^he  doctor  felt  obliged 
•(^  to  l6^?¥^  the  room  for  a  few 
m^Thents.  As  he  left  his  hat, 
>ne  wise  officers  did  not  sus- 
pect anything  wrong.  But 
the  doctor  never  called  for 
his  hat.  He  was  next  heard 
from  at  Havana,  and  never 
returned  to  this  country. 

The  most  romantic  escape 
ever  made  from  Ludlow  Street 
Jail  was  that  of  "  Red  "  Leary. 
*'  Red  "  Leary  belonged  to  an 
early  and  famous  generation 
of  American  bank  robbers. 
With  two  assistants  he  se- 
cured $1,500,000  from  a  na- 
tional bank  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  Eventually  he 
was  arrested  and  committed 
to  Ludlow  Street  Jail. 

He  had  hidden  his  share  of 
the  '*  swag "  where  he  alone 
could  find  it,  and  he  therefore 
had  many  friends,  with  whose 
help  he  immediately  began  to 
plan  an  escape.  Adjoining 
the  northern  wall  of  the  jail 
stood  a  tenement-house. 
Three  of  Leary's  accomplices, 
two  men  and  a  woman,  took 
rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  this 
tenement.  Then  they  set  to 
work  to  tunnel  downward  from  the  fireplace 
in  their  tenement-house  room  through  a 
five-foot  wall  to  a  closet  on  the  top  corri- 
dor of  the  jail. 

The  rescuers  dug  away  like  beavers  for 
three  whole  days  and  nights.  Several  times 
they  were  in  danger  of  discovery.  Leary 
could  keep  track  of  their  progress  by  the 
sounds  they  made. 

An  hour  at  night  was  fixed  for  Leary's 
escape.  He  persuaded  his  keeper  to  go  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  building  to  fetch  him 
a  glass  of  hot  whisky  and  water  to  relieve 
the  raging  toothache  from  which  he  was 
suffering.  Then  Leary  slipped  into  the  tun- 
nel. He  and  his  accomplices  replaced  the 
bricks  so  carefully  that  the  method  by  which 
he  had  left  jail  was  not  immediately  dis- 
covered. 

"  Red "  Leary  escaped  safely  to  Europe, 
but  yearning  to  see  his  own  country  again, 
he  returned  in  1881  and  was  arrested  in 
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Brooklyn.    He  received  a  mortal  injury  in  finest  rooms  in  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail,  and 

1888.  when  a  former  friend  threw  a  brick  whenever  he  wished  he  went  for  a  drive 

at  him  with  deadly  accuracy.  or  visited  his  family  accompanied  by  the 

William   M.   Tweed  occupied  the  three  warden.    One  day  he  went  into  his  house 


JOSEPH    KILLORAN.     HE  WAS  COMMITTED  FOR   A      HARRY  RUSSELL.     HE  WAS  ARRESTED  WITH  KlL- 
POST-OFFICB  ROBBERY    IN    1895,   AND    ES-  LORAN     AND    ESCAPED    WITH    HIM  FROM 

GAPED  BY  A  DARING  RUSK.  THE  LUDLOW  STREET  JAIL. 
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CHARLES  ALLEN,  ACCOMPLICE  OF  KILLORAN  AND 
RUSSELL.     HE  ALSO  MADE  HIS  GET-AWAY. 


by  the  front  door,  and  ran  out  by  the  back. 
'Ihe  warden  waited  patiently  until  Tweed 
had  had  time  to  get  away,  and  then  in- 
vestigated. Tweed  was  arrested  in  Spain 
years  afterward  and  brought  back. 

Of  all  the  curious  occurrences  at  Ludlow 
Street  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  was, 
the  escape  of  Joseph  Killoran,  Charles  AlleiK 
and  Harry  Russell,  on  July  4,  1895,  wlkA 
the  celebrated  German-American  SheriflF^ 
Tamsen  held  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  jail. 

The  prisoners  had  been  committed  for 
robbing  the  United  States  post-office  at 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Killoran  was  reputed 
to  be  about  the  most  desperate  and  daring 
•crook  in  the  country. 

On  the  day  of  the  escape  the  three  had 
been  brought  down  to  the  visitors*  "hall  on 
the  way  to  the  courtyard  for  exercise. 
Charles  Schoen  and  Edward  Schneer  were 
the  only  keepers  on  duty.  Schoen  retired 
to  a  little  room  beneath  the  stairs,  where 
he  locked  himself  in,  having  handed  the  keys 
to  Schneer,  who  was  left  alone  among  the 
crooks.  Schneer,  who  had  recently  been 
promoted  from  a  tailor's  shop  to  be  keeper, 
held  out  the  keys,  which  were  wet,  with  an 
injured  air  and  remarked  with  a  strong 
German  accent :  "  That's  a  -nice  condition  to 
give  them  keys  to  me,  ain'd  it?" 

Acting  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
Killoran  covered  Schneer  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  revolver,  yelling  at  the  same 
time : 

"  Move  an  inch  and  you're  a  dead  man." 


Allen  tork  the  keys  from  Schneer  and 
^peiietl  the  front  door  of  the  jail.  Then 
tv,^  thr^  prisoners    backed   through  the 
<*s' doorAvRilloran    keeping    Schneer  covered 
^*     aUxNiie  ijiye   with  his  "gun,"   which  the 
^  ]^Hsoriefonas  since  explained  to  have  been 
onli'JvBii  old  brier- wood   pipe   with  silver 
mounting  and  a  straight  black  stem.  When 
\^t^utside,  the  prisoners  carefully  locked  the 
door  behind  them. 

Schneer  then  recovered  his  sense  of  dut^'. 
He  rushed  to  the  window  and  yelled  to  the 
people  in  the  street  those  memorable  words  : 
**  Der  chail  is  oudt!    Der  chail  is  oudt! 
Der  prisoners  have  broken  der  chail  oudt !  " 

The  street  was  filled  with  a  Fourth  of 
July  crowd,  who  pressed  up  to  the  jail  en- 
trance to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  The 
crooks  walked  quietly  through  tnem. 

Schneer  was  still  yelling  when  a  deputy 
keeper  heard  the  noise  and  opened  the  door. 
Schneer  then  ran  out  into  the  street,  still 
crying :  *'  Der  chail  is  oudt !  "  The  crooks 
got  away  and  paid  a  visit  to  Europe. 

Two  years  after  the  "chail  is  oudt'* 
episode,  four  notorious  crooks  broke  out  in 
a  very  daring  manner.  They  were  William 
Post,  mail  robber;  Michael  Egan,  counter- 
feiter;   Grorge  ^Polycrannis,  counterfeiter. 


MICHAEL  EGAN,  COUNTERFEITER.  ONE  OF  SEVERAL 
CROOKS  WHO  ESCAPED  BY  JUMPING  FROM  ONE 
WINDOW  TO  ANOTHER,  SIX  FEET  AWAY,  RAIS- 
ING  THEMSELVES   TO   A    ROOF    SIX    FEET  . 
ABOVE,  AND  FINALLY  CLAMBERING  OVER  ^ 
A   SPIKY   TEN-FOOT  FENCE. 
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and  Peter  Masso,  charged  with  bringing 
improper  persons  into  the  country. 

These  men  were  confined  in  the  top  tier 
of  a  five-story  building,  and  separated  from 
the  outer  wall  of  the  jail  by  a  space  six 
feet  wide.  Opposite  the  windows  of  the 
tier  were  windows  in  the  outer  wall.  First, 
the  prisoners  removed  one  bar 
from  the  windows  of  the  cell 
in  which  two  of  them  were  con- 
fined, and  to  which  the  other 
two  had  access.  The  first  man 
leaped  across  the  space,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  falling  seventy 
feet  to  the  yard  below,  and 
landed  on  the  narrow  sill  of 
the  window  in  the  outer  wall. 
Then  he  sawed  away  a  bar 
from  the  window.  Each  man 
f^jllowed  him,  leaping  across 
the  six-foot  space.  Then  each 
in  succession  crawled  through 
the  hole  in  the  outer  window 
to  the  ?ill  on  the  open-air  side. 
Then  each  of  them  raised  him- 
self to  the  roof.  This  was  six 
feet  above  the  window,  and 
the  escaping  prisoner  had  to 
stretch  his  arms  up  to  the 
.slippery  edge  of  the  roof  and 
haul  himself  up.  a  feat  sug- 
gesting *'  chinning  the  bar." 
Under  thrilling  circumstances 
all  four  reached  the  roof,  ran 
to  the  north  end  of  the  jail, 
climbed  a  fence  of  iron  spikes 
ten  feet  high,  and  reached  the 
roof  of  the  neighboring  tene- 
ment-house. Only  one  of  them 
was  caught. 

Many  spectacular  escapes 
have  been  effected  from  the 
city  penitential  establishments 
on  BlackwelTs  and  Randall's 
Islands.  Of  all  these  perhaps 
the  most  singular  in  its  min- 
gled pathos  and  gro{esqucncss 
was  that  of  William  f'rick. 
After  swimming  the  East 
River  under  terril)Ie  difficul- 
ties, hunting  for  his  wife  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  he  found  her  at  last  in 
New  York,  and  she  promptly  sent  him 
back  to  the  Island  again. 

Frick  was  a  gardener  and  had  also  served 
as  a  sailor  on  board  the  ill-fated  United 
States  battle-ship  Maine.  in  November, 
1899,  he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island  for  one  year  on  the 
complaint  of  his  wife,  who  charged  him 
with  non-support.  He  says  that  he  loved 
her  dearly  and  was  cruelly  misimderstood. 

While  he  was  a  prisoner  on  the  Island  he 


spent  his  waking,  and  even  his  sleeping, 
hours,  thinking  tenderly  of  his  dear  Wilhel- 
mina.  He  knew  that  she  was  about  to  make 
an  addition  to  his  family  and  it  pained  him 
inexpressibly  to  think  that  he  could  not  be 
with  her  before  the  event  happened. 

He  was  trusted  by  the  prison  officials,  and 


THE  KEMARKABLE  LKAP  BY  WHICH  EGAN  AND  HIS  PALS  GAINED 
THE  OUTER  WALL  OPPOSITE  A  CELL  TO  WHICH    THEY  ALL 
HAD   ACCESS.     AFTER    LANDING   ON    THE   LEDGE.  THE 
FIRST   MAN   HAD  TO*  b/\\V  OUT  ONE  OF  THE  BARS. 


taking  advantage  of  this  he  ran  one  after- 
noon to  the  end  of  the  Island  nearest  to 
Hell  Gate.  The  date  was  February  i,  and 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  The  river 
was  filled  with  floating  ice.  All  this  did 
not  daunt  Frick.  so  thoroughly  was  he 
warmed  by  loving  ardor.  He  plunged  into 
the  icy  stream  to  struggle  with  the  ice- 
floes and  the  deadly  currents  of  ?Iell  Gate. 

He  struck  out  for  the  Long  Island  shore, 
choosing  by  far  the  hardest  way  to  swim, 
because  he  had  friends  there  and  because  he 
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WILLIAM    FRICK,   SWIMMING   THROUGH    HELL    GATE   IN   HIS   ESCAPE   FROM    BLACKWBLL  S  ISLAND, 
FEBRUARY  I,   I9OO.     HE  HAD  TO  MAKE  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  FLOATING  ICE,   AND  AT  ONE 
TIME  A  STEAMBOAT  ALMOST   RAN   HIM  DOWN    BUT  A   LUCKY   CURRENT  THREW 
HIM.  HALF  DROWNED,   OUT   DV  THE  WAY. 


knew  that  if  he  landed  in  the  crowded  East 
Side  streets  of  Manhattan,  the  police  would 
catch  jiim  at  once.  A  great  block  of  ice 
six  feet  thick  struck  him  in  the  head  and 
partly  stunned  him,  but  his  indomitable 
Strength  and  courage  carried  him  on,  and 
he  gradually  regained  his  senses.  •Half-way 
across,  a  big  steamship  nearly  rSn  him 
down,  and  it  was  only  a  lucky  movement 
of  the  swell  that  threw  him,  half  drowned, 
out  of  the  way. 

When  at  last  he  neared  the  Long  Island 
shore,  he  found  an  unbroken  stretch  of  ice 
before  him.  Under  this  he  swam  fcr  one 
hundred  feet  before  reaching  a  belt  of  open 
water  near  the  land. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  a  civilian  coat 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  from  nis  friends,  he 
hastened  to  his  old  home,  and  found,  to  his 
sorrow,  that  his  wife  had  left.  He  heard 
vaguely  that  she  had  gone  to  Canada,  and 
after  her  he  went,  working  his  way  by  do- 
ing odd  jobs.  Then  he  heard  from  a  friend 
that  his  wife  was  in  Mexico  working  on 
a  fruit  ranch,  and  down  there  he  toiled 
after  her.  Next  he  received  word  that  she 
had  returned  to  New  York,  and  back  again 
the  poor  fellow  made  his  way. 

At  last  he  found  her  again  in  the  prosaic 
land  of  Harlem. 

"My  Wilhelmina!   My  Wilhclmina!  "  he 


cried.  "  At  last  I  clasp  you  in  my  arms 
again !  " 

But  all  Wilhelmina  did  was  to  hasten  to 
tho  police  station  and  cause  Frick  to  be 
sf  nt  back  to  the  Island  to  serve  out  his  full 
lerm. 

Nathaniel  Napier,  a  powerful  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  one  of  the  eight  hundred  boy 
inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  on  Ran- 
dall's Island.  One  day,  also  in  February, 
he  received  a  message  from  his  mother, 
saying:  **  Your  father's  heart  is  breaking 
for  a  glimpse  of  you.  If  you  do  not  get 
away  from  the  Island,  you  may  never  see 
him  again." 

Napier  was  so  much  aflfected  by  this  mes- 
sage  that  he  sneaked  to  the  water's  edge, 
jumped  off  amid  the  floating  ice.  and 
struck  out  for  the  Manhattan  shore.  Once 
a  block  of  ice  as  big  as  a  barrel  hit  him 
on  the  head,  but  he  kept  on.  People  on 
the  shore  watched  and  cheered.  Probably 
he  would  never  have  landed  alive,  if  a  tug- 
boat captain  lying  at  the  Standard  Oil 
dock  had  not  thrown  a  rope  to  him  and 
hauled  him  on  board.  He  was  promptly 
caught  by  the  police  and  sent  back  .to  the 
Island. 

The  latest  escape  from  the  Tombs  has 
been  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.     Frank   Snyder  was  employed  as 
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a  "  trusty "  at  the  prison,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity it  was  his  duty  to  fill  the  ice-cooler 
in  the  yard  every  evening.  After  doing  this 
one  evening,  he  was  missed  for  twenty 
minutes.  When  the  warden  looked  fol*  him. 
he  found  that  he  had  gone  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall  in  the  yard,  over  which  his  con- 
federates had  thrown  a  rope,  to  the  end  of 
which  they  attached  a  pair  of  blue  trousers 
and  a  green  serge  shirt.  These  Snyder 
evidently  put  on  over  his  white  trusty's 
uniforiTL 

Climbing  up  the  rope  which  his  pals  had 
fixed  to  a  railing  outside,  Snyder  gained 
the  top  of  the  wall,  where  he  attached  the 
loose  end  of  the  rope  to  a  stanchion  sup- 
porting the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Snyder  slid 
down  to  the  street,  where  he  was  seen  by 
two  boys,  to  whom   he  called:     "  Don't 


peach  on  me,  boys."  Then  he  jumped  into 
a  waiting  wagon,  the  driver  of  which 
threw  some, burlap  bags  over  him,  whipped 
up  his  horses  and  drove  away. 

William  J.  Fields,  a  dangerous  criminal, 
on  trial  for  forgery,  escaped  only  two  years 
ago  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  the  jury 
retired  to  consider  its  verdict.  Fields  was 
taken  to  the  pen,  which  is  on  the  floor 
below  and  reached  by  a  private  staircase. 
The  officer  did  not  go  into  the  pen  with 
him,  but  went  up-stairs  again  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  Fields  passing  in  at  the  door. 
Fields  then  turned,  silently  tiptoed  back 
and  entered  the  court-room,  which  was 
empty,  except  for  his  wife  and  a  woman 
friend,  who  were  waiting  for  him.  He 
then  walked  out  of  the  building  and  went 
to  New  Jersey. 


WHY    THE    RING  FINGER? 


AN  ANCIENT  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BELIEF  HAS  LENT 
GREAT  TRADITIONAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  THIRD  DIGIT. 


F  the  four  fingers,  the  third  or 
£g^S^^jk  ring  finger  has  been  the 
/gj^gWK^»av  place  for  wearing  rings, 
V^gnj^SXm)  since  the  Romans  handed 
^^^^^^^/  the  fashion  down.  The 
third  was  thought  a  finger 
of  special  virtue,  enjoying  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  heart.  The  heart,  therefore, 
according  to  the  old  logic,  could  be  reached 
through  the  finger.  Here  was  a  simple  way 
to  inspire  true  love,  or  perfectio  amoris,  as 
the  monkish  penmen  had  it:  put  a  ring  on 
the  fair  one's  finger,  and  bind  the  finger 
and  the  heart. 

Our  forefathers  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
looked  to  the  slender  binding  of  gold  to 
perform  much  the  same  function  about  their 
lady's  finger  as  those  more  bulky  rings  of 
iron  fastened  by  their  own  forefathers  about 
the  necks  of  captives.  Secure  as  if  held  by 
iron  they  were  sure  the  wife  would  remain, 
as  long  as  she  wore  her  wedding-ring  on  its 
accustomed  finger. 

As  for  the  anatomy  of  it,  the  belief  is 
ancient.  The  finger  between  the  long  and 
little  finger  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
ring  finger  from  the  belief  that  a  nerve  ran 


through  it  to  the  heart.  Hence  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  to  call  it  the  medical 
finger,  and  used  it  for  stirring  mixtures, 
under  the  notion  that  nothing  noxious 
could  touch  it  without  its  giving  instant 
warning  to  the  heart. 

It  is  still  a  very  general  notion  in  Eng- 
land that  it  is  bad  to  rub  on  salve  or 
scratch  the  skin  with  any  but  the  ring 
finger.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  such  in- 
timacy between  the  finger  and  the  heart  was 
not  discovered  till  after  the  notion  was 
deeply  rooted. 

The  medieval  apothecary  or  barber  salved 
cut  chins  or  sore  eyes  with  the  unguent 
poised  on  the  tip  of  the  deft  ring  finger. 
To  have  salved  with  any  other  finger  would 
evidently  have  been  crude  work,  unworthy 
of  an  accomplished  barber-surgeon.'  The 
habit  of  using  the  ring  finger  to  touch  the 
face  persists  to  this  day,  among  many  who 
could  not  find  a  reason  for  the  trick,  and 
who,  indeed,  have  no  reason  save  that  they 
learned  the  way  when  children  by  imitating 
elders  of  the  family,  who  in  turn  no  doubt 
caught  the  habit  from  the  elders  of  their 
own  childhood. 


B<  Ht  peace* — Possess  yourself,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  in  peace ;  not 
by  any  effort,  but  by  letting  all  thbigs  fall  to  the  ground  which  trouble  or  excite 

yoiL    This  is  no  work,  but  is,  as  it  were,  a  setting  down  a  fluid  to  settle  that  has 

become  tuibid  throu^  agitation. — f^tidsixnt  Ou^n* 
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THE  HOME  OF  LORD  ROTHSCHILD. 


SOME  time  ago  in  these 
pages  a  photograph  was 
given  of  the  original 
home  of  the  Rothschild  fam- 
ily in  the  Judengasse  of 
Frankfort,  Germany.  A  stri- 
king contrast  to  that  time- 
worn  relic  is  the  magnificent 
modern  mansion  of  Lord 
Rothschild,  the  head  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  famous 
family  of  bankers.  It  is 
known  as  Tring  Park,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  only  one 
of  several  estates  belonging  to 
its  owner. 

Lord  Rothschild,  whose  fam- 
ily name  is  Nathan  Meyer 
Rothschild,  was  the  first  of  his 
line  to  be  made  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain.  His  father  was 
a  baron  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  was  made  an  English 
baronet.  The  son  became 
Baron  Rothschild  in  the  Eng- 
lish peerage  twenty-two  years 
ago.  His  cousin,  Hannah  de 
Rothschild,  married  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  brought  to  him 
the  entire  fortune  of  her 
father. 

The  present  Lord  Roths- 
child had  a  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish training  at  Cambridge. 
He  is  a  large  landowner, 
possessing  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. His  estate  of  Tring 
Park  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
rolling  country;  and  though 
mf)dcrn  in  its  construction,  it 
is  a  noble  piece  of  architec- 
ture, overlooking  the  Chiltern 
Hills.  Xcar  by  are  places  as- 
sociated with  the  memory  of 
.Vrchbishop  Cranmcr  and  of 
Izaak  Walton,  venerated  by 
anglers,  who  regard  him  al- 
most as  a  sort  of  patron  saint. 

On  page  Jo8  we  show  an- 
oib.cr  house  at  Tring.  It  is 
not  so  stately  as  this  palace, 
but  it  has  a  deeper  claim  upon 
the  veneration  of  Americans ; 
for  thence,  long  before  the 
name  of  Rothschild  became  a 
factor,  there  emigrated  to 
America  the  great-grandfa- 
ther of  ci:r  first  President. 
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■^O  me  it  is  1  most  touching  face;  perhaps  oi  all  faces  thai  1  know,  the  most  so.  Lonely  there, 
painted  as  on  vacancy,  with  the  simple  laurel  wound  round  it ;  ihe  deathless  sorrow  and 
pain,  the  known  victory  which  is  also  deathless  ;  — significant  of  the  whole  history  of  Dante  I 
I  think  it  is  the  moumfulest  face  that  ever  was  painted  from  reality  ;  an  altogether  tragic, 
heart- affecting  face. 

There  is  in  it,  as  foundation  of  it,  the  softness,  tenderness,  gentle  affecLion  as  of  a  child  ;  but  all  this  is  as  if 
congealed  into  sharp  contradiction,  into  abnegation,  isolation,  proud  hopeless  pain.  A  soft  ethereal  soul  looking 
out  so  stem,  implacable,  grim -trenchant,  as  from  imprisonment  of  thick-ribbed  ice  I 

Withal  it  is  a  silent  pain,  too,  a  silent,  scornful  one:  the  lip  is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain  of  the 
thing  that  is  eating  out  his  heart, —  as  if  it  were  withal  a  mean  insignificant  thing,  as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  io 
torture  and  strangle  were  greater  than  it.  The  face  of  one  wholly  in  protest,  and  lifelong  ur.surrendering  battle, 
against  the  world.  Affection  all  converted  into  indignation :  an  implacable  indignation  ;  alow,  equable,  silent, 
like  that  of  a  god!  The  eye,  too,  it  looks  out  as  in  a  kind  of  surprise,  a  kind  of  inquiry.  Why  the  world  was 
of  such  a  sort? 

This  is  Dante :  so  he  looks,  this  **  voice  of  ten  silent  centuries,"  and  sings  us  '*  his  mystic  unfathomable  song." 
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nificent  antlers  have  the  enormous  spread  of 
seventy-six  inches,  considered  the  record 
of  the  world.  Both  the  width  of  palmation 
and  the  massiveness  and  beauty  of  these 
antlers  are  wonderful. 

In  life,  the  great  animal  stood  approxi- 
mately eight  feet  high  to  the  shoulders,  and 
weighed  some  two  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
killed  in  the  wilds  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
southeastern  Alaska.  Five  other  splendid 
moose  heads  arc  in  the  collection. 


honor  of  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

The  Reed  collection  also  has  another 
record-breaking  trophy  of  the  world — an 
enormous  skin  of  the  giant  Kadiak  bear, 
which  Mr.  Paul  Xiedieck,  the  wealthy. Ger- 
man hunter  and  sportsman,  regards  as  the 
finest  of  all  bear-skins  and  worth  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  fact,  he  was  about  to  offer 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  and  the  other 


THE  ENORMOUS  HEAD  OF  A  KADIAC  BEAR.      NOTE  ITS  SIZE  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THB  HEAD 
OF  THE  CI^ILD  BESIDE  IT.     WHEN  ALIVE,  THIS  ET^ORMOUS  BRUTE  IS  SUPPOSED 
TO  HAVE  STOOD  NEARLY  SIX  FEET  FROM  THE  GROUND. 


The  greatest  of  caribou  heads,  with  the 
most  remarkable  and  splendidly  formed  ant- 
lers ever  brought  into  civilization  from  the 
Cassiar  Mountains  of  British  Columbia,  is 
another  star  feature  of  the  collection.  Mr. 
Madison  Grant,  the  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  an  author  and 
authority  on  these  animals,  says  that  it  is 
the  finest  head  in  the  is.'orld. 

The  beauty  and  extraordinary  length  and 
size  of  the  marvcloiisly  well-formed  antlers 
surpass  anything  ever  before  seen  in  this 
country.  The  measurements  are  as  follows : 
The  right,  forty-eight  inches;  the  left,  fifty 
and  one-half  inches;  having  a  total  of  forty- 
five  ix)ints.  This  caribou  belongs  to  a  newly 
discovered  species,  different  in  size  and  de- 
velopment and  architecture  of  the  antlers,  as 
well  as  color,  from  the  other  .-\merican 
group*^.  It  has  been  scientifically  named  by 
Dr.  J.   A.   Allen.   "  Rangifer  Osborni,"  in 


Reed  trophies  to  add  to  his  own  private 
collection  in  Berlin,  when  he  learned  that 
Dr.  Hornaday  had  already  secured  them. 

This  fierce  monster's  head,  as  here  illus- 
trated, in  comparison  with  that  of  the  little 
girl,  indicates  Herculean  size.  The  bear's 
height  is  reckoned  to  have  been  nearly  six 
feet,  and  its  weight  very  nearly  two  thousand 
l)ounds. 

A  unique  and  gigantic  walrus  head,  with  a 
pair  of  ivory  tusks  not  quite  two  feet  long, 
is  one  specimen  of  fast-vanishing  and 
remarkable  sea  creatures.  While  sleeping 
and  resting  on  the  beach  at  low  tide,  herds 
of  these  animals  can  be  closely  approached 
and  easily  shot.  White  hunters  preser\-e 
only  the  head  and  tusks,  while  the  natives 
and  Eskimos  obtain  food,  material  for  cloth- 
ing from  the  skin,  as  well  as  Ixiats.  and  use 
the  tusks  for  spear  and  lance  points  and 
other  useful  objects. 
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WOM^'N  mD  THE  BALLOT 


THE  DAY  OF  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 
IS  DAWNING,  AFTER  THE  XjONG 
nGHT  OF  THE  WEAJGER  SEX 
TO  SECURE  POLITICAL 
EQUALITY. 


w  e )  liundiXMl  and  '  ^ixij  -'  'i'  ' 
years  ago,  in  1647,  the  first 
woman  suffragist  made  her 
demand  in  America.  Mis- 
tress Margaret  Brent  asked 
for  **  place  and  voyce "  in 
the  Maryland  Colonial  Legislature.  Her 
demand  was  based  on  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  heir  and  executor  of  Lord  Calvert,  as 
well  as  of  Lord  Baltimore.  So  Mistress 
Brent  had  good  reason  for  wanting  to  vote. 

The  result  of  her  appeal  for  justice,  how- 
ever, was  a  hot  seven  hours*  debate  in  the 
Legislature,  which  ended,  as  such  debates 
have  often  done  since,  in  the  demand  l)cing 
talked  to  death. 

Since  the  day  of  Margaret  Brent.  Amer- 
ica and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  seen 
the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  this  matter 
of  suffrage  for  women. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  woman  could  not 


i  any  State 
in  the  Union  or  in 
any  country,  ex- 
cept to  a  very  limited  e.vtent  in  Sweden. 
To-day  four  States  have  granted  them  full 
suffrage,  one,  municipal  suffrage,  and  four, 
taxpayers'  suffrage,  and  in  twenty-six  Stales 
and  Territories  women  now  have  the  scliool 
suffrage  in  sonic  form  or  otlier. 

Abroad,  the  movement  has  made  even 
greater  progress.  In  1907  woman  suffrage, 
the  world  over,  had  more  triumphs  than  in 
any  other  year,  not  even  excei)tiiig  tlie  ban- 
ner year,  1898. 

"And  how  man-ny  have  yoz  in  yer  chib?  " 
asked  Mr.  Dooley  of  a  young  woman  suf- 
fragist in  one  of  the  best  sketches  that  Mr. 
Dunn  has  ever  written. 
**  Thur-rty,"  sez  she. 

"  Get  thur-rty  thousand  and  [hen  fi^bt 
fer  yer  mights.  wan  iver  got  a  roiKht 
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he  didn't  have  to  fight  fer.  It  wuddent  be 
wurth  gettin'." 

The  woman  suffragists  to-day  have  half  as 
many  again  as  the  necessary  "  thur-rty  thou- 
sand." The  active  paid-up  membership  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  is  about  forty-five  thousand, 
exclusive  of  the  many  thousands  who  have 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  cause  and  the 
other  thousands  in  the  four  States  where 
complete  suffrage  has  been  granted. 

In  many  counties  local  organizations  ex- 
ist, bound  together  in  larger  State  associ- 
ations, and  these  in  turn  into  the  national 
organization.  The  national  organization  is 
in  turn  affiliated  with  an  International  Suf- 
frage Alliance. 

Next  June,  in  Amsterdam,  this  interna- 
tional alliance  will  hold  its  annual  confer- 
ence, and  in  1909  the  great  quinquennial 
conference  will  be  held  in  America.  Next 
October  the  national  American  conference 
meets  in  Buffalo. 

The  pioneers  in  the  suffrage  movement 
were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Miss 
Susan  Brownell  Anthony,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Lucretia  Mott,  and  others  as  devoted,  if 
not  so  well  known. 

It  was  Mrs.  Stanton  who  organized  the 
national  society  in  1869.  She  was  its  first 
president.    Miss  Anthony  succeeded  her  in 


1892.  The  society  has  had  only  four  presi- 
dents since  it  was  organized,  nearly  forty 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  wrongs  of  women  in  her  father's  law- 
office,  where  she  heard  their  bitter  com- 
plaints against-  the  injustice  of  the  laws. 
When  fitted  for  college,  having  won  the  first 
prize  in  Greek,  she  could  find  no  college  that 
would  admit  a  woman. 

In  1840  she  attended  the  world's  anti- 
slavery  convention  in  London,  with  her  hus- 
band, a  delegate.  All  women  delegates  were 
rcfu.sed  admission.  One  of  them  was  Lu- 
cretia Mott,  with  whom  Mrs.  Stanton  joined 
in  the  work  of  reform.  The  first  woman's- 
rights  convention  was  held  at  Mrs.  Stanton's 
home,  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  in  1848. 
She  was  for  over  half  a  century  ont  of  the 
most  prominent  workers.    She  died  in  IQ02. 

"  To  think  that  I  have  had  more  than 
sixty  years  of  hard  struggle  for  a  little  lib- 
erty, and  then  to  die  without  it.  seems  so 
cruel,"  said  Miss  Anthony  on  her  death-bed, 
in  1906. 

Her  last  words  were  as  significant  as  the 
first  which  she  uttered  in  an  early  platform 
in  opening  the  struggle  for  woman  suffrage: 

"  The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations  on  the 
part  of  man  toward  woman,  having  in  di- 


A  WOMAN-SUFFRAGK  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.      TH  K  STATES  IN  BLACK  GIVE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE 
TO  WOMEN.     KANSAS  GIVES  FULL  MUNICIPAL  SUFFRAGE.    THE  DOTTED  STATES  (MONTANA,  ETC.) 
GRANT  SCHOOL   AND  TAX-PAVING  SUFFRAGE.     THE  STATES  MARKED  DIAGONALLY  FROM 
NORTHWEST  TO  SOUTHEAST  GIVE  SOME  FORM  OF  SCHOOL  SUFFRAGE.     IOWA  AND 
LOUISIANA  GIVE  THE  TAX-PAVING  SUFFRAGE.     THE  STATES  IN  WHITE  ARE 
STILL  ENTIRELY  OPEN   FOR  THE  WORK  OF  SUFFRAGE  ADVOCATES. 
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THE  LATE  SUSAN  B.   ANTHONY,      THE  GRAND  OLD  WOMAN      OF  THE   UNIVERSAL  SI  FFRAGE 
MOVEMENT.      FOR  MORE  THAN    FIFTY   YEARS  SHE  FOI  GHT  FOR  THE   BALLOT  FOR 
HERSELF  AND  HER  AMERICAN  SISTERS,   EVEN   INVITING  ARREST  WHEN 
NECESSARY  TO  FURTHER  THE  CAUSE. 

From  ti  cofyrighted  fhotoerafh  by  G.  A.   W'ooiiuu^rt !t ,  K.hhrstrr,  Xe^v  \  rrk. 


rect  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  her." 

Miss  Anthony's  active  participation  in  the 
movement  ft)r  woman  suffrage  started  in  the 
fifties.  As  early  as  1854  she  was  arranging 
conventions  throughout  New  York  to 
"emancipate*'  woman — mindful,  no  doubt, 
of  her  recent  experience  as  a  school-teacher 


on  the  nniiiiriccnt  wage  of  one  dollar  a 
week. 

Annually  she  bombarded  tlu*  Lt^i-^iture 
with  nu'ssagcs  and  appeals.  Slie  was  active 
in  ol)taining  the  passage  of  the  law  in  i860, 
in  Xew  ^'(trk,  giving  to  married  women  the 
right  to  their  earnings  and  the  guardianship 
nt  ilie  cliihlren. 
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ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON,  ORGANIZER  AND  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE.     SHE  WAS  SUCCEEDED  IN  THE  OFFICE  BY 
MISS  ANTHONY  IN   1892.  AND  DIED  IN  I9O2. 

From  a  cofyrtghtt't/  f/iotogra^h  by  Rochtvood,  Nnv  Vot  k. 


For  a  number  of  years  she  averaged  one 
hundred  lectures  a  year.  She  engaged  in 
eight  warm  State  campaigns,  and  was  heard 
by  practically  every  Congress  from  1869  to 
within  a  couple  of  years  of  her  death. 

Beginning  in  weakness  and  obscurity,  she 
pressed  over  obstacles  apparently  insur- 
mountable, until  at  the  close  of  her  active 
life  she  was  honored  and  loved  in  every 
civilized  land  in  the  world.  Caricatured, 
ridiculed,  persecuted  as  a  "  man-woman," 
she  bore  everything  with  perfect  womanli- 
ness and  dignity  befitting  the  pathfinder  of 
the  great  movement. 

Miss  Anthony's  biographer  is  Mrs.  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  the  writer  who  has  for 
years  been  the  literary  leader  of  the  move- 
ment. She  has  wielded  such  a  powerful 
pen  that  recently  one  New  York  newspaper 
said  that  it  w^ould  print  anything  Mrs.  Har- 
per wrote. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  succeeded 
Miss  Anthony  as  president  in  189Q,  and  car- 
ried on  the  work  until  she  resigned  in  1904 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  International 
Suffrage  Alliance.  There  are  thirteen  na- 
tions affiliated  with  this  alliance,  and  it  is 


a  great  honor  to  America  to  have  the  presi- 
dency.   When  Mrs.  Catt  took  the  leadership 
of  the  alliance  the  famous  woman  minister, 
the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  became  presi 
dent  of  the  national  society. 

Curiously  enough,  there  have  been  almost 
as  many  prominent  men  as  women  who  have 
fought  for  the  cause,  and  no  less  ardently 
than  the  women  themselves — men  like 
Henry  Ward  Heccher,  with  his  ringing  ser- 
mons and  addresses;  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Wendell  Phillips,  Picrpont,  Pillsbury, 
Thompson,  F(^ster,  Stanton,  Gerrit  Smith, 
and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  there  were  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  scores  of  others,  including  Keir 
flardie  and  Will  Crooks,  the  socialist  and 
labor  parliamentarians. 

In  colonial  days  women  had.  from  i6qi 
to  1780,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  New  Jersey  from  1790  to  1807. 
when  the  Legislature  arbitrarily  and  un- 
constitutionally took  it  away. 

Then,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  spite 
of  agitation,  there  seemed  to  be  a  reaction. 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties the  continued  agitation  began  to  tell. 
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THE  REV.   ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW,   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE   SOCIETY,   AND.   SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  MISS  ANTHONY, 
THE  LEADER  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 


In  the   early   days   the   woman-siiffrape  before  1861,  when  Kansas  granted  a  Hni- 

movcment  was  largely  linked  with  the  al)oli-  ited    sort    of   suffrage   to   women.  Then 

tion  movement;  in  later  days  it  has,  to  a  there  was  another  period,  during  the  war, 

great  extent,  been  linked  with  temperance  wlien  little  progress  was  recorded, 

reform.     Little  progress  had  been  gained  The  first  great  victory  came  in  1869,  in 
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Wyoming,  when  the  first  State  granted  full 
suffrage  to  women.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  was  the  only  State. 

The  "  reconstruction  days  "  were,  in  gen- 
eral, pretty  barren  of  real  advance  until 
1875.  when  Michigan  and  Minnesota  granted 
school  suffrage.  Then  the  progress  became 
more  rapid,  especially  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. It  reached  a  high-water  mark  in 
1893,  when  Colorado  granted  full  suffrage 
to  women ;  and  in  1896  both  Utah  and  Idaho 
fell  in  line! 

New  York  has  always  had  a  strong  suf- 
frage sentiment,  and  to-day  counts  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  enrolment  of  the  national 
organization.  School  suffrage  was  granted 
in  Xew  York  in  1880,  and  tax-paying  suf- 
frage on  matters  of  local  taxation  in  towns 
and  villages  in  1901.  Within  Greater  Xew 
York  active  work  is  now  going  on,  and  ten 


clubs  have  been  formed  in  Brooklyn  re- 
cently in  addition  to  the  growing  movement 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

But  it  is  in  the  Middle  and  Far  West  that 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  is  found,  if  not  the 
largest  numbers.  Iowa  is  perhaps  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  States  in  the  demand,  though 
Indiana  is  strong,  as  well  as  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, California,  and  Kansas. 

Indeed,  full  suffrage  was  defeated  in  Cali- 
fornia, not  many  years  ago,  by  only  five 
thousand  votes:  and  it  was  charged  that 
the  illegal  voting  of  Chinamen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  this  one  constitutional  amend- 
ment alone  on  the  ballot  more  than  counter- 
balanced this  majority  of  five  thousand. 
Though  it  has  not  been  put  up  again,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pacific  Coast, 
as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  cordial  sec- 
tions of  the  country  toward  the  movement. 


MRS.   CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT.    PRESIDKNT  OF  THE    INTERNATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE,   AN  ORGANIZATION   REPRESENTING  THE  WOMEN  OF  THIRTEEN 
NATIONS  WHO  ARE  STRUGGLING  TO  OBTAIN  THE  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  VOTE. 

From  a  fhot.^eriit'h  by  Mat\e.tu.  Ia)s  AngfltS.  Culi  *ornt\i. 
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More  spectacular  ad- 
vances have  been  made 
abroad  than  in  Amer- 
ica. Little,  out-of-the- 
way  Iceland  stands  far 
ahead  of  us,  and  op- 
pressed Finland  has  far 
outdistanced  tree  Amer- 
ica. 

An  account  of  a  con- 
vention of  suffragists 
in  Massachusetts.  in 
1850,  was  published  in 
the  Westminster  Re- 
nVtt',  of  London,  by 
Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
That  article  marked,  to 
all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  beginning  of 
the  active  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  in  Eng- 
land. 

I'p  to  1832  woman 
had  had  a  limited  suf- 
frage in  Great  Britain 
—  a  property  -  holding 
suffrage.  But  with  the 
extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  the  middle 
classes  they  lost  even 
this,  for  *'  persons " 
was  changed  to  read 
"males."  The  agitation 
was  begun,  even  at  this 
early  date,  by  ^  several 
noblewomen,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  cen- 
tury that  it  became 
strong. 

Then,  in  1867,  a  petition,  signed  by  fifteen 
hundred  women,  was  taken  to  Parliament. 
These  early  woman-suffragists  were  timid, 
and  they  hid  the  roll  of  paper,  with  the 
precious  signatures,  behind  a  door,  which 
an  old  apple-woman  guarded. 

Then  they  summoned  courage  enough  to 
send  in  for  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  appeared 
immediately.  Courage  was  further  revived 
to  unearth  the  petition  and  hand  it  to  him. 
In  a  little  speech  he  said :  "  With  this  I  am 
certain  of  victory." 

But  he  was  too  optimistic,  though  in  1869 
municipal  suffrage  was  actually  granted  to 
single  women  and  widows.  County  suffrage 
followed,  in  1880.  and  parish  and  district 
suffrage  to  all,  in  1884.  Scotland,  in  1889, 
and  Ireland,  in  1898,  made  substantial  ad- 
vances. 

But  the  pace  in  England  was  too  slow, 
and  the  woman-suffragists — "  suffragettes," 
they  are  commonly  called — for  over  two 
years  past  have  been  accelerating  it.    A  hot 


TWO  LONDON      BOBBIES      TAKINd   INTO  CUSTODY  A  SUFFRACJETTE 
WHO,  WITH  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER   WO.MEN,  MADE  A  DEMON- 
STRATION  AGAINST  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


campaign  has  been  waged,  and  scores  of  the 
compaigncrs  have  gladly  gone  to  jail — as 
gladly  as  did  the  passive  rcsisters  a  few 
years  ago  over  the  education  law. 

At  the  clt)se  of  their  meetings  they  regu- 
larly ask  now:  "Is  there  anybody  here 
who  is  prepared  to  go  to  prison  for  thi> 
cause?"  Thousands  have  declared  their 
preparedness. 

The  suffragettes  have  been  persecuted  and 
ridiculed.  One  meeting  was  broken  up  by 
the  release  of  fifty  or  sixty  caged  rats,  but 
after  the  first  surprise  the  rat  persecution 
has  failed  to  work  again,  so  this  ruse  ha.> 
been  abandoned. 

Worse  than  such  tactics — which  in  the 
end  gain  sympathizers  for  the  cause — is  the 
practical  refusal  of  the  press  of  Pjigland 
to  print  suffragist  news.  Rut  in  spite  of 
persecution,  ridicule,  and  the  unofficial  cen- 
sorship, they  are  making  great  strides. 

Just  as  great  inspiration  came  from  a 
Massachusetts  convention  to  England,  so  in- 
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MRS.   COBDEN-SANDERSON,   DAUGHTER  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN,  THE  FAMOUS  ECONOMIST  OP 
SIXTY  YEARS  AGO.     SHE,  WITH  OTHER  SUFFRAGETTES,   WAS  THROWN  INTO  PRISON, 
MRS.   COBDEN-SANDERSON   REFUSING  HER  LIBERTY  UNTIL  ALL  WERE  RELEASED. 


spiration  has  returned  to  America  from  the 
suffragists  across  the  water. 

At  least  three  women  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  carry  on  a  campaign  similar  to  that 
in  Great  Britain — Mrs.  Cohden-Sanderson, 
Mrs.  Boorman-Wells,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Keyscr. 

Mrs.  Sandcrs(Mi,  daughter  of  the  ^imortal 
Cobden,  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  jail 
for  the  cause.  The  result  was  that  Eng- 
land was  placarded  with  the  very  significant 
query : 

"  W  ho  put  Richard  Cobden's  daughter  in 
jail?" 

She  wa-^  reloaded,  hut  she  would  not  come 
out  unless  all  her  companions  were  released, 
also.  They  were  all  freed — f<  r  the  Liberal 
party's  by-ekctions  depended  on  it. 

Last  year  bjiglishwomen  were  made 
eligible  to  hold  ortice  as  mayors,  aldermen, 
and  councilors,  and  only  llftoen  men  in 
Parliament  dissented.  More  than  half  of 
ParliameiU  is  now  pledged  to  full  woman 
suffrage. 

Open-air  meeting'^  have  been  'Started  in 
America  by  these  English  mis^ifmaries.  In 


a  farewell  talk  at  one  Mrs.  Cobden-San- 
derson  said : 

**  The  opposition  here  in  America  is  not 
from  the  men,  but  from  the  women,  who 
say  they  have  everything  they  want.  They 
have  too  much :  they  are  the  prisoners  of 
luxury  as  much  as  others  in  America  are 
the  prisoners  of  poverty." 

Every  week  these  open-air  meetings  are 
being  held  in  Madison  Square.  Xew  York, 
with  fair-sized  audiences. 

One  of  the  first  victories  of  igo8  was  the 
granting  of  numicipal  suffrage  to  women  in 
Denmark  during  the  hrst  week  in  January. 

Last  year  five  great  victories  were  won 
abroad — the  parliamentary  vote  after  a  hard 
struggle  in  Xorway,  municipal  office  eligi- 
bility in  Sweden,  extension  of  suffrage  to 
voting  for  charitable  boards  in  Denmark, 
local  oflice-holding  in  (ireat  Britain,  arid 
f(^r  property-owning  women  in  Russia  the 
franchise  for  voting  for  Duma  members. 

In  1906,  in  b'inland,  parlian-.ertary  fran- 
chise was  given  to  women  as  well  as  eligi- 
bility to  «;it  in  parliament,  and  last  year  nine- 
teen of  them  entered  the  chamber  of  depu- 
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tics,  to  the  immense  astonishment  of  the 
foreign  newspapers. 

Has  woman  suffrage  purified  politics?  is 
a  debated  question  on  which  there  is  much 
dispute.  But  primarily,  after  all,  the  real 
argument,  and  the  one  that  is  proving  most 
effective  in  campaigns,  is  not  whether  poli- 
tics will  be  purified,  but  rather  whether  or 
not  it  is  unjust  to  deny  women  the  right  to 
vote.  "  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,"  is  t'le  most  frequent  utterance  of 
the  Axneiican  suffragette. 

Also^  it  is  urged  that  «ven  where  politics 
are  not  j^tmfied,  better  social  and  working 
conditio^  for  women  and  children  result. 
But„  alClrw^ally  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
muc^iniirfi^lifn  Doolcy  said  once :  "  When 
the  womeo  ilgfelt  for  it,  they'll  get  it." 

In  New  York  and  Massachusetts  the  As- 
sociation €^E»|M!i5ed  to  the  Extension  of  the 
Suffrage  to  Women  has  been  formed.  It 
includes  Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott  as  president, 
Mrs.  Elihu  Root,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Miss 
Jeanette   L.   Gilder,   Mrs.    I'rancis  Lynde 


Stetson,  and  many  others  who  will  unite 
their  efforts  to  combat  the  movement. 

But  the  work  of  the  opposition  has  never 
been  very  active ;  and,  in  spite  of  it,  the  fact 
remains,  whether  one  is  a  believer  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  or  not,  that  a 
great  national  and  international  movement 
is  in  progress  to  secure  it.  One  of  the  re- 
cent evidences  of  its  vitality  has  been  the 
success  which  has  followed  an  effort  to 
raise  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
cause,  in  honor  of  Miss  Anthony.  Already 
a  great  part  of  it  has  been  subscribed,  and 
when  the  fund  is  completed  the  movement 
will  be  in  the  strongest  position  it  has  ever 
held. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


185S  Keiilncky  gave  school  siifTrage  to  widows  with 

scliool-age  children. 
1S50  Ontario— SnfTrage  to  nianied  and  single  women. 
1S61  KaiisaS'-Suffrage  to  all  women,  to  a  limited 

exieiii. 


A  LONDON  SUFFRAGETTE  ON  THE  WAV  TO  PRISON,    HER    "  CRIME  " 
BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  COMPEL  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO 
GRANT  THE  BALLOT  TO  WOMEN. 
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1862  Sweden — Municipal  suffrajg^e. 
1867  New  South  Wales — Municipal  sufTraj^e. 
1S69  England— Municipal  suffrage  to  single  women 
and  widows. 

Victoria — To  all  women  full  suffrage. 

Wyoming — To  all  women  full  suffrage. 
1871  West  Australia~To  all  women  full  suffrage. 

1875  School  suffrage  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

1876  Colorado — School  suffrage. 

1877  New  Zealand — School  suffrage 

1878  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon—School  suffrage. 

1879  Massachusetts— School  suffrage. 

1H80  New  York  and  Venuont— School  suffrage. 

South  Australia— Municipal  suffrage. 
iRSi  Scotland  and  Iceland— Municipal  suffrage. 
1S83  Nebraska— School  suffrage. 

1884  Ontario — Municipal  sufftage. 
Tasmania— Municipal  suffrage. 

1886  New  Zealnnd— Municipal  suffrage. 
New  Brunswick — Municipal  suffrage. 

1887  Kansas— Municipal  suffrage. 
Nova  Scotia- Municipal  suffrage. 
Manitoba — Municipal  suffrage. 
Nortli  Dakota— School  suffrage. 
South  Dakota — School  suffrage. 
Montana— School  s\iffra<;e. 
Arizona— School  suffrairr. 

New  Jersev — School  suffrage. 

1885  England— County  suffrage. 

British  ColuTubia— Municipal  suffrage. 

Northwest  Terrilory-r-Municipal  suffrage. 
1889  Scotland— County  suffr;ige. 

Quebec— Municipal  suffrage  to  single  women  and 
widows. 
i8qi  Illinois— School  snffiage. 
1S93  Connecticut— Scliool  suffrage. 

Colorado— Full  suffrage. 

New  Zealand— Full  snfTraije. 


1894  Ohio— School  suffrage. 
Iowa— Bond  suffrage. 
Denmark— Church  suffrage. 

Kn gland— Parish  and  aistrict  suffrage  to  all 
women. 

1895  South  Australia — Full  suffrage. 
Denmark— Votes  for  councilors. 

1896  Utah— Full  suffrage. 
Idaho— Full  suffrage. 

1897  Norway— Clmrch  suffrage. 

1898  Ireland— Suffrage  to  all  offices  except  to  Parlia- 

ment. 

Minnesota— I,i bra ry  trustees. 
Delaware — School  suffrage. 

Fiance— Suffrage  for  women  in  commerce  in 

voting  for  judges  in  commercial  courts. 
Louisiana — Taxpayers'  suffrage  on  tax  questions. 
X900  Wisconsin — School  suffrage. 

West  Australia— Full  .suffrage  to  all  women. 

1901  New  York — Taxpaying  In  towns  and  villages  on 

local  tax  matter's. 
Norway — Municipal  suffrage. 

1902  Federated  Australia— Full  national  suffrage  lo 

all  women. 
New  South  Wale«»— State  suffrage. 
Iceland — Office-holding  power  granted. 

1903  Kans;is~Bond  suffrage. 
Tasmania — Full  state  suffrage. 

1905  Queensland — Full  state  suffrage. 
iyo6  1- inland— Full  national  suffrage  and  eligibility 
to  office*;. 

1907  Norway — Parliamentary  suffrage. 

Sweden — Kligibiliiy  to  "municipal  office. 

Detiniark — Suffrage  to  charitable  boards. 

Great  Britain — Eligibility  as  mayors,  aldermen, 

and  councilors. 
Russia  —  Dunia   franchise    to  property-holding 
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CARLYLE'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT. 


HE  is  a  long  every  inch  of  hiin,  though  without  the  trappmss  of  a  Idng.    Pretenb  hinuetf  in  a  Spartan  simplicity  6t  vesture :  no 
crown,  but  an  oU  militaty  cocked  hat — generally  oM,  or  trtmpled  and  kneaded  into  an  absolute  tdhnem  if  new  ;  no  scepter 
but  ooe  Kke  Agamemnon's,  a  walking-stick  cut  from  the  woods,  which  serves  also  as  a  ridmc-ilick  (with  which  he  hit  the  horse 
"  between  the  ears."  say  authors)  :  and  for  royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat  with  red  fadngi — coat  likely  to  be  old,  and 
sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  muff  on  the  breast  of  it ;  rest  of  apparel  dim.  unobcnuive  in  color  or  cut,  ending  in  high  ove^jmee 
mStary  bcMts,  which  may  be  brushed  (and,  1  hope,  kept  soft  with  an  underhand  suspidoo  cf  oil),  but  are  not  permitted  to  be  blackened 
or  varnished— Day  and  Martb  with  dieir  soot-pots  forbidden  to  approach. 

The  man  is  not  of  godlike  physiognomy,  any  more  than  of  imposing  stature  or  custom  :  dose-shut  mouth  with  thin  Kps,  proniinent 
jaws  and  nose,  receding  brow,  by  no  means  of  (^ympian  height ;  head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  and  hm  superlative  gray  eyes  in  it. 
Not  what  is  called  a  beautiful  man — nor  yet.  by  all  appearances,  what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the  contrary,  the  face  bean  evidence  of 
many  sorrows,  as  diey  are  lenoed.  of  much  hard  labor  done  in  this  woild,  and  seems  to  aniidpate  nothing  hot  more  still  coming.  Qu^i 
mcidma  capable  enough  of  what  |oys  there  were,  but  not  expecting  any  worth  roenbon  ;  great  uncoosdoM  and  some  consdous  pride, 
well  tempered  with  a  cheery  mockery  of  humor,  are  writm  on  that  old  face,  which  carries  ib  dun  wel  forward,  in  tpiit  of  the  slight 
rtoop  about  the  neck ;  snufy  nose,  nther  flung  bto  the  air.  under  ib  old  cocked  hat,  Kke  an  old  snotfy  Boo  00  ihe  watch ;  and  such  a 
pair  of  eyes  as  no  man,  or  Boo,  or  lynx  of  that  crntury  bore  elsewhere.  accon£ng  to  the  testimony  we  have. 

**  Those  ejres,"  says  Mirabeau,  "  which,  at  die  bidding  of  his  great  soul,  fascinated  you  with  seduction  or  with  terror."  Most  excel- 
lent, potent,  brdfiant  eyes,  swift-darting  as  the  stars,  steadfast  as  the  sun ;  gray,  we  said,  of  the  azure-gray  color :  large  enough,  not  of 
glaring  ne  *,  the  habitnal  expression  of  them  vigilance  and  penetrating  renre,  rapidity  resting  on  depth,  which  is  an  excellent  combina- 
tion, and  gives  us  the  motion  of  a  lambent  outer  radiance,  springing  from  some  great  inner  sea  ol  light  and  fire  in  the  man. 

The  voice,  if  he  speak  to  you,  is  of  similar  physiognomy  :  dear,  melodious,  and  sonorous ;  al  tones  axe  in  it  from  that  of  mgenious 
inquiry,  graceful  sodality,  fight  flowing  banter  (rather  prickly  for  most  part),  up  to  definite  word  of  conunand.  up  to  desolating  word  of 
rebuke  and  reprobation. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 
After  a  drawing  by  H.  Ramber^. 
3«5 
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OUR  ONE  ORDER  OF  NOBILITY. 


BY  WILLIAM  ARDLEIGH. 


THE  SCKIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI,  WHICH  WAS  FOUNDED 
BY  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  OFFICERS,  WAS  AT  FIRST 
DISTRUSTED  AS  ARISTOCRATIC,  AND  IS  NOW  REVERED. 


N  the  spring  of  1783  the  War  of 
the  k.nolution  had  just 
fiulcd.  The  recognition  of 
Ani.,  ri.-an  independence 
had  been  wrung  from  Eng- 
land. The  fighting  was  all 
.  over,  and  the  arm.vs  were  resting. 

While  the  final  preliminaries  to  the  dis- 
bandmcnt  of  the  Continental  army  were 
being  arranged,  the  principal  officers  who 
had  fought  out  the  war  together  on  the 
American  side  were  in  camp  near  Fishkill, 
on  the  Hudson  River. 

Here  was  Washington,  greatest  of  them 
all ;  here  was  Henry  Knox,  that  splendid 
fighting  general  who  had  directed  the  artil- 
lery arm  of  the  Continental  service  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown*-a  gallant,  able, 
and  successful  soldier.  Here  was  also 
Baron  Steuben,  who  had  fought  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  but  who,  because  of  an 
unfortunate  love-affair,  had  left  Europe  in 
order  to  drill  the  raw  American  levies  into 
a  disciplined  and  effective  force.  And  here 
was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  repre- 
sented the  friendship  of  France,  which  had 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Colonies  and 
against  Great  Britain. 

All  these  and  many  other  veterans  of  the 
war  were  gathered  together  for  the  last 
time  before  they  should  return  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  They  had  become  more  than 
fellow  soldiers.  The  struggles  and  priva- 
tions and  dangers  which  they  had  shared 
together  had  made  them  friends. 

Their  intimacy  had  been  forged,  as  it 
were,  in  the  fires  of  war;  and  now  that  the 
moment  of  parting  was  so  near,  they  felt  a 
vague  sadness  and  also  a  desire  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  their  comradeship. 

And  so,  on  May  13,  these  officers  met  at 
the  Verplanck  House,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Baron  Steuben,  and  agreed  to 
establish  an  hereditary  order  to  l)e  known 
as  "The  Order  (or  Society)  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati,"' "  to  endure  as  long  as  they  sliall 
endure,  or  any  of  their  closest  male  pos- 
terity; and  in  failiire  thereof,  the  collateral 
branches  who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  be- 
C(uning  its  supporters  and  members." 


The  name  Cincinnati  was,  of  course, 
taken  from  that  of  the  Roman  patriot,  Lu- 
cius Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who,  according 
.to  tradition,  was  summoned  from  his  farm 
to  head  the  Roman  army,  and  who,  after 
defeating  the  enemy,  returned  once  more  to 
his  rural  fireside.  A  motto  was  adopted  and 
also  a  military  emblem,  to  be  worn  sus- 
pended from  a  light-blue  ribbon  edged  with 
white.  The  blue  was  the  color  of  the  united 
Colonies;  the  white  was  the  color  of  royal 
France  as  it  then  existed  under  the  Bour- 
bons. 

In  these  days,  when  Colonial  Dames,  and 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  Loyal  Legions, 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
Veterans  of  the  Spanish  War,  are  so  fa- 
miliar to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
purely  patriotic  order  of  which  Washington 
himself  was  the  first  president-general,  and 
of  which  General  Knox  was  the  first  secre- 
tary, should  at  once  have  been  regarded  not 
merely  with  general  suspicion,  but  with  fear 
and  hatred. 

Some  declared  that  it  was  the  beginning 
of  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  Others  even 
asserted  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  seize  by 
force  the  military  and  civil  offices  of  the 
new  Republic. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
France,  wrote  home  to  ridicule  the  order 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bache.  He  made  lun  of  • 
the  eagle  which  had  been  taken  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  society.  He  professed  to  be  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  really  a  bald-headed 
eagle  or  a  turkey.  The  turkey,  he  said,  is 
the  more  honorable  bird,  whereas  the  eagle 
is  a  bird  of  bad  repute — a  coward  and  a 
thief — while  the  turkey  hated  redcoats  and 
would  attack  them  whenever  they  were  seen. 

Franklin's  gibes  were  backed  up  by  the 
serious  objections  of  John  Adams  and  Sam- 
uel Adams,  as  well  as  by  those  of  many 
others.  The  newspapers  denounced  the  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  strongest  language,  while  cari- 
catures and  pamphlets  of  the  most  violent 
description  flooded  the  country. 

To  be  a  member  of  the  order  was  to  be 
terribly  unpopular.  Candidates  for  office 
denounced  it  very  much  as  popular  orators 
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to-day  denounce  the  trusts.  The  State  of 
Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  disfranchising 
any  of  its  citizens  who  were  enrolled  among 
the  Cincinnati.  Even  South  Carolina — the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  thirteen  States — 
followed  the  example  of  Rhode  Island. 

Perhaps  this  bitter  feeling  was  not  so 
strange  and  so  absurd  as  it  now  appears. 
Everything  that  savored  of  monarchical  form 
was  hated  by  a  people  which  had  just  ex- 
pended blood  and  treasure  in  successfully 
revolting  against  a  monarchy. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  Federalists  were 
by  no  means  democratic  in  spirit.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  frankly  distrusted  majority 
rule.  Even  Washington  during  his  Presi- 
dency assumed  some  of  the  ceremonial  of  a 
royal  court. 

It  grated  on  the  nerves  of  American  pa"- 
triots  to  hear  that  at  the  Court  of  France 
the  decoration  of  the  Cincinnati  was  eagerly 
sought  by  noblemen ;  that  the  members  of 
the  order  were  patronized  by  the  king  and 
wore  their  American  decoration  at  court 
side  by  side  with  the  gorgeous  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  In  fact,  no  other  foreign 
decoration  was  permitted  to  be  displayed  at 
the  Tuileries  and  Versailles. 

In  the  United  States  the  order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati was  almost  destroyed  by  the  storm 
of  public  opprobrium  which  was  directed 
against  it.  Originally  the  order  had  branches 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  States;  but  before 
long  those  which  existed  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  dis- 
solved. 

When  Lafayette  revisited  this  country,  in 
1824,  popular  sentiment  had  changed  some- 
what, and  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
revived  in  several  of  these  States.  Yet  the 
process  of  restoration  was  very  slow.  Not 
until  1893  was  Connecticut  readmitted  to  the 
general  order,  and  only  six  years  ago,  in 
1902,  Georgia,  the  last  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States,  was  restored  to  membership 
conditionally. 


The  order  now  consists  of  thirteen  State 
societies.  The  head  of  it  is  known  as  the 
president-general.  Washington  held  this 
office  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  he  in  turn  by 
the  Pinckney  who  pronounced  the  historic 
sentence,  **  Not  one  cent  for  tribute,  millions 
for  defense !  " 

Subsequent  presidents-general  were  Thomas 
Pinckney,  Aaron  Ogden,  Morgan  Lewis, 
William  Popham,  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
Hamilton  Fish,  William  Wayne,  and  Wins- 
low  Warren. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  Tammany 
Hall  was  established  as  a  part  of  the  general 
opposition  to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati. 
The  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order, 
sprang  up  in  1789.  Its  organizer  was  one 
William  Mooney,  an  upholsterer,  who  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  what  were  called  the 
aristocratic  and  centralizing  tendencies  of 
the  Cincinnati. 

In  1805,  the  Tammany  Society  was  incor- 
porated with  a  ritual  modeled  upon  that  of 
an  Iroquois  lodge,  with  thirteen  tribes,  a 
grand  sachem,  a  sagamore,  and  a  wiskinskie, 
or  doorkeeper.  Aaron  Burr  taught  its 
members  the  intricacies  of  political  intrigue 
in  opposing  the  Federalist  j)arty;  and  in 
1800  the  skilful  organization  of  Tammany 
carried  New  York  State  for  Jefferson. 

To-day,  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati  at- 
tracts no  great  attention.  Its  delegates  meet 
triennially,  and  their  meetings  are  conducted 
with  quiet  dignity.  The  order  is  no  longer 
a  political  bugbear.  It  deserves  all  honor 
as  having  been  born  in  the  moment  when  the 
young  Republic  of  the  West  first  rose  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  right  to  w-ear  its  emblem  is  a  most 
honorable  distinction,  since  it  associates  the 
wearer  with  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution- 
ary era,  who  founded  this  hereditary  league 
not  from  motives  of  self-aggrandizement, 
but  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  struggle 
and  stress  and  final  triumph  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


WAR   IS  EVIL. 

''AR  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obligation,  and  what  is  long  sus- 
pended is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abrogated.  Civil  wars 
strike  deepest  of  all  into  the  manners  of  the  people.  They 
vitiate  their  politics;  they  corrupt  their  morals;  they  pervert  even 
the  natural  taste  and  relish  of  equity  and  justice.  By  teaching 
us  to  consider  our  fellow  creatures  in  a  hostile  light,  the  whole 
body  of  our  nation  becomes  gradually  less  dear  \o  us.  The  very  names  of  af- 
fection and  kindred,  which  were  the  bond  of  charity  while  we  agreed,  become 
new  incentives  to  hatred  and  rage,  when  the  communion  of  our  country  is  dis- 
solved.— e4niund  Burke. 
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ANOTHER  ENEMY  OF  EATING. 


OF  late  years,  there 
has  been  an  ini- 
meii«se  amount 
i>f  arginnent  tending  to 
>how  that  wc  all  eat 
too  much.  This  serves 
to  offset  the  com- 
plaints of  many  hu- 
man beings  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  cannot 
get  enough  to  eat.  It 
i>  rather  a  compliment 
to  our  country  that  it 
should  be  so  difficult 
tf>  persuade  its  people 
to  give  up  eating,  since 
this  implies  that  food 
is  tremendously  abun- 
dant. Henry  IV  of 
I-^rance  won  the  love 
of  his  countrymen  by 
<leclaringthat  he  meant 
to  rule  that  every 
peasant  could  have  a 
chicken  to  stew,  one 
day  in  each  week.  Most 
Americans  could  have 
a  chicken  three  times 
ever  y  day  if  they 
wanted  to — e  x  c  e  p  t, 
perhaps,  the  remark- 
able old  ladies  whom 
one  finds  in  the  stories 
of  Miss  Mar\'  Wilkins, 
and  who  manage  to  go 
fur  days  with  nothing 
Tiusre  to  cat  than  one 
and  a  little  currant 
jelly. 

Some  time  ago,  Dr. 
E.  H.  Dewey  began  to 
preach  starvation  as  a 
cure  for  everything, 
and  published  a  little 
book  containing  portraits  of  sundry  patients  of  his  who  had  gone  without  food  for  twenty 
<>r  thirty  days  at  a  time.  Dr.  Dewey  particularly  objected  to  eating  breakfast;  and  he 
himself  never  eats  any  breakfast,  though  his  portrait  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a 
whole  scries  of  morning  meals  would  do  him  considerable  good. 

The  latest  starvation  advocate  is  Professor  Russell  Henry  Chittenden,  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  Yale.  Professor  Chittenden  has  studied  experimental  medicine  at 
many  places  and  for  a  long  time.  Lately  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
all  ciit  down  the  amount  of  our'diet. 

The  United  States  government  allowed  him  to  experiment  on  some  of  its  regular 
troops,  and  Professor  Chittenden  thinks  that  his  experiments  prove  the  truth  of  all  his 
theories.  The  regulars,  however,  have  not  been  heard  from;  ;ind  it  may  be  that  they 
would  have  a  different  talc  to  tell.  Meanwhile,  Professor  Chittenden  seems  likely  to 
rival  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  famous  **  poison  squad,"  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  these 
pages  several  months  ago.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  what  the  eminent  Knglish  physician. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Rrowne,  lately  said  in  a  public  address:  ".Ml  the  fashionable  food- 
fads  are  in  the  nature  of  deprivation.  .  .  .  This  craze  is  producing  a  debility  which 
those  who  suffer  from  it  arc  trying  to  combat  by  indulgence  in  alcohol  and  narcotics." 


RL'SSELL  H.  CHITTENDEN.^     HE  SAYS   THAT  WE  EAT  TOO  MUCH. 
Frotfi  a  thotoerafh  by  Phdts.  AWt*  Havcn^  Connecticut. 
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VIRCHOW— THE  SCIENTIST  VERSATILE. 


—RUDOLF  VIRCHOW  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  can  do  many  different 
J  things  and  who  do  them  all  so  well  as  to  be  leaders  everywhere.  He 

— rf/Jxp    represents  that  kind  of  versatility  which  puts  to  shame  small  minds  that 
can  attempt  only  a  single  task  and  then  after  much  fussing  and  fuming 
do  it  very  badly.    Such  persons  have  what  may  be  called  half-pint  brains. 
^Crr:::^^^^''^^    They  can  never  understand  that  there  exist  four-gallon  brains  in  which 

a  small  half-pint  is  nothing. 
Virchow  revolutionized  the  science  of  pathology.    From  the  year  400  B.C.  down  to 


RUDOLF  VIRCHOW— SCIENTIST,    PHILOSOPHER*  POLITICIAN. 

Froiu  a  fhoioarrafh  i>y  E.  Bi'tlwr,  Berlin. 
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the  period  of  Vircliow's  greatest  activity — that  is  to  say,  for  about  twenty-two  centuries 
— physicians  believed  that  disease  and  heahh  depended  up(»n  the  combination  or  dis- 
turbance of  humors  in  the  body,  such  as  blood,  bile,  phlegm,  or  acids,  salts,  and  alkalines. 

It  was  left  for  Virchow,  in  1858,  to  show  that  the  whole  human  organism  can  be 
reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  elements — in  other  words,  to  little  cells  and  the  products 
of  these  cells.  Health  and  disease  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  cells,  wliich  are  the 
conductors  of  vital  functions.  Age,  disease,  or  fatigue  will  tend  to  impair  tite  cellular 
tissue :  rest  and  nourishment  repair  them. 

This  great  discover}-,  which  has  profoundly  influenced  the  practise  of  medicine,  would 
alone  have  made  Virchow  famous  among  scientific  nu-n.  But  in  adcHtinn.  Virchow  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  harangued  political  chil)^,  1<  st  his  position  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  because  of  his  radical  opinions,  later  was  f*.rgiven  and  recalled,  and  made  his 
chair  the  most  famous  in  the  world. 

In  the  very  year  when  he  announced  his  cellular  theory  of  pathology,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Berlin,  in  which  po>t  he  reformed  the  police 
system  of  that  city,  and  soon  after  vigorously  led  the  opposition  in  the  Prussian  Diet. 
When  he  was  seventy  years  of  age  he  was  <.ne  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  \\  ar  he  directed  the  great  military 
hospitals  as  well  as  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army  in  the  tield.  When  the  war 
ended,  he  created  a  series  of  immense  sewage  farms  for  the  proper  draining  of  the 
German  capital.  He  was  likewise  almfjst  as  famous  for  his  knowledge  as  an  archeologist, 
and  he  did  much  to  aid  Schliemann  in  unearthing  the  buried  city  of  Troy. 

Xo  great  scientist  of  modern  times  has  l)cen  so  versatile  as  Virchow  except,  perhaps, 
his  colleague,  Theodor  Momm.sen.  Moreover,  he  found  time  to  write  almost  a  library  on 
subjects  very  widely  different,  such  as  pathology,  typhus  fever,  gorillas,  the  plague^  the 
philosophy  of  Goethe,  and  therapeutic  medicine.  He  died  seven  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one,  still  active  intellectually,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  Germans. 


THE  SKY. 


BY     JOHN  RUSKIN. 

T  IS  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about  the  sky.  It 
is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the  5ake 
of  pleasing  man — more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talk- 
ing to  him  and  teaching  him — than  in  any  other  of  her  works; 
and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her. 

There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material  or 
essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of 
their  organization;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know, 
be  answered  if,  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great  ugly,  black  ram- 
cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and  so  all 
left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist 
fcr  dew — and  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives, 
when  nature  is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended  for  our 
perpetual  pleasure. 

And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of  in- 
terest or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly. 
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THE  KISS. 

|_j|E   kissed   my   hand,   one  dear- 
remratbered  day. 
As  low  he  brat  widi  mm  of  courtly 
grace; 

He  said,  "You  are  a  queen  1" — how 
could  I  say  him  "nay"? 


|_|E  kissed  a  truant  ringlet  of  my 

hair, 

With  zephyr  touch,  as  soft  as  breath 
of  flowers; — 
He  said,  "Ah,  fragrant  ^J^i^^how 
could  I  say  "forbear"? 
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1^  E  kissed  my  motitb,  waim  kiss  on 
ki^s  was  pressedt 
And  suddenly  the  way  of  speedi 

was  barred  ;— 
He  said— each  word  a  kiss — Oh,  how 
could  I  protest ! 

Estelle  Ducio, 


I^E  kissed,  aU-tenderly, 
nane  eydid^  down,— 
I  wodd  have  ^k*n,  but  as  I  turned 

to  chide, 
said,  "  My  dear  day-stars  I  " — alas  I 
bow  could  I  frown? 
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A  SCION  OF  THE  ASTORS. 


'  ALDORF  ASTOR,  the  older  of 
William  Waldorf  Astor's 
two  sons,  is  a  modest,  un- 
assuming, and  cultivated 
\oung  man  of  under  thirty. 
He  was  born  in  Xew 
York  in  1879,  and  was  educated  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools  and  universities,  but  has  never 
renounced  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

In  1905  he  came  to 
America  on  a  kind  of 
seeing- New- York  tour. 
After  familiarizing 
himself  a  little  with 
the  work  of  his  father's 
enormous  estate  he  re- 
turned to  London.  On 
the  steamer  he  was 
presented  to  Mrs. 
Nanny  Langhorne 
Shaw,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Robert  Shaw, 
of  Boston.  She  was 
one  of  the  famous 
Langhornes  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  her  sisters 
were  Mrs.  Reginald 
Brooks  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
both  of  whom  are 
living  in  Xew  York. 
It  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  and  very 
shortly  afterward  the 
engagement  was  an- 
nounced. 

When  they  were  mar- 
ried, in  19C)(),  William 
Waldorf  Astor  gave 
his  son,  as  a  wedding 
present,  his  country 
seat  in  Buckingham- 
shire, Cliveden,  on  the 
ThamcN.  This  famous 
otate,  known  all  over 
the  world  for  il^  gar- 
dens, views,  chapels, 
fore-its,  historical  asso- 
ciations, pictures,  and 
tapestries,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Ast(^r. 
in  T«^93  ("^ix  years  be- 
fore he  became  a  Brit- 
ish subject),  from  the 
Duke  of  Westminster. 
It  was  originally  the 
scat  of  that  pictur- 
esque and  magnificent 


WALnOKF  ASTOR  ON   DITV.      THE   i  Sl- 
FORM   IS   THAT   OF  AN    OFFICER  IN 
THH  ^jl  KEN'S  OWN  REGIMENT. 
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scamp  George  Villiers,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

Here  at  Cliveden  and  at  their  house  on 
Charles  Street,  in  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waldorf  Astor  spend  nearly  all  their  time. 
Mrs.  Astor  is  a  great  beauty,  wit.  and  sports- 
woman. She  has  made  an  enviable  position 
for  herself  in  England,  where  her  skill  as  a 
hor.sewoman.  and  her 
tact  as  a  hostess  have 
won  a  nuiltitude  of 
friends  for  her. 

Waldorf  Astor  is 
named  after  the  little 
village  of  Waldorf,  in 
liaden,  where  his  great- 
great-grandfather  was 
born,  in  1763.  This 
founder  of  the  house 
was  a  butcher,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  early 
in  life  to  become  a  fur 
trader.  After  amassing 
a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  invested  in 
Xew  York  real  estate, 
he  died  in  1848,  the 
year  his  great-grand- 
son, William  Waldorf 
Astor,  was  born.  His 
descendants  have  al- 
ways iiivested  largely 
in  Xew  York  City  real 
estate,  and  the  present 
fortune  of  W.  W.  As- 
tor has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
h\)n  dollars.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that, 
in  1830.  Jc)hn  ^acob 
Astor,  the  founder's 
son.  was  the  only  man 
in  Xew  ^'ork  who  was 
worth  one  nnllion  dol- 
lars. 

Waldorf  .\stor  has  a 
>t)ungcr  brother,  John 
Jacob,  and  a  sister, 
Pauline,  who.  in  Octo- 
ber. i()04.  married  Cap- 
tain Spender  Clay,  of 
the  Life  Guards.  '  His 
mother,  who  was  Mi'>s 
Mamie  Paul,  of  Phila- 
delphia, died  at  Clive- 
den in  1894.  His 
father  has  remained  a 
widower. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  FORTY  CHILDREN. 

BY   GEORGE   T.   B.  DAVIS. 

THE  REMARKABLE  FAMILY  OF  DR.  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  WHO 
HAS  ADOPTED  AND  TAKEN  INTO  HIS  OWN  FAMILY 
LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FROM  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES. 

sleeping  summer  and  winter  in  the  open  air 
in  a  wire-screened  aerie  perched  high  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  his  yard.  But 
to  me,  far  and  away  the  most  notal^le  fact 
about  this  many-sided  man  is  that  he  is  **  the 
father  of  forty  children  *' — and  not  one  of 
them  his  own. 

The  story  of  the  transformation  of  those 
children — whom  Dr.  Kellogg  has  found  in 
the  L'nited  States.  Me.xico,  and  England — 
makes  an  interesting  chapter  in  twentieth- 
century  philanthropy  and  religion. 

During  a  chat  one  morning,  not  long  ago, 
in  his  office  in  Battle  Creek,  Dr.  Kellogg  told 
me  that  all  his  work  in  the  world — including 
his  adoption  of  unfortunate  children — might 
be  traced,  under  God,  to  a  vision  he  had 
while  himself  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm. 


A  NUMBER  OF  DR.    KELLOGG'S  FAMILY  SLEEP    IN    TENTS  IN    THE  SUMMER.      HE  HIMSELF 
SLEEPS,   THE  YEAR    AROUND,  IN    A    WIRE-SCREENED    AERIE,    PERCHED  HIGH 

AMONG  THE  TREES  IN   HIS  YARD.     THE  AERIE   IS   .'■'HOWN   IN  '  ' 

THE   UPPER  BACKGROUND  OF  THIS  PICTURE. 


X  the  city  of  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan, lives  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the 
times.  He  is  famous  the 
world  over  as  a  surgeon, 
educator,  and  health  ex- 
pert: yet.  in  addition  to  his  varied  duties, 
he  has  found  time  to  take  forty  poverty- 
stricken  children  into  his  home  and  rear 
them  as  his  own  sons  and  daughters. 

This  unique  man  is  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  a 
member  of  many  medical  societies  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  head  of  a  large  sanitarium 
in  the  United  States,  lecturer,  author,  and 
president  of  a  medical  missionary  college. 

Dr.  Kellogg  is  noted  for  remarkable 
achievements — such  as  sitting  up  day  and 
night  for  a  week  to  write  a  book,  and  for 
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THE   SCRAP   BOOK— FIRST  SFXTION. 


MRS.  J.  H.  KELLOGG  AND    SOME  OF  MKR       DAl'GHTERS.        THEY  WERE   TAKEN    FROM   THE  POOREST 
HOMES  AND  ARE  NOW  BRILLIANT  YOUNG  WOMEN,  ACHIEVING  SUCCESS  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 
Front  a  t^'o/oarafh  h  Brivaham,  Battle  Creek. 


"  One  (lay  I  was  sitting  on  tlie  back  steps 
of  our  liouse  when  1  raised  my  liead  and 
saw  a  picture.  It  was  not  imaginary,  biU 
was  as  real  as  could  he. 

*'  I  was  out  in  a  forest  which  was  partly 
cleared.  A  road  ran  through  it.  on  one  side 
of  which  stood  a  sawmill,  and  on  the  other 
a  little  log-cabin  and  a  log  schoolhouse. 
Passing  along  the  road  was  a  procession  of 
ragged  and  dirty  boys- and  girls. 

"  I  saw  myself  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  schoolhouse  begging  them  to  come  in. 
The  children  continued  to  sirram  past,  and 
I  continued  to  stand  and  beckon,  uniil  the 
vision  disappeared.  From  that  hour,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Kellogg,  "  my  every  thought  h:is 
been  to  help  helpless  and  neglected  ])eopk-." 

Hmv  well  Dr.  Kellogg  Ins  succeeded  may 
be  gathered  from  a  description  of  Irs  ac- 
tivities, lie  has  restored  health  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  ycning  and  old;  he  has  lu'l])ed 
hundreds  of  poor  ymmg  men  and  women 
to  secure  an  education  ;  and,  to  crown  it  all, 
he  has  takeJi  twoscore  **  ragged  and  needy 
hoys  and  girls"  into  his  (nvn  home  to  trahi 
up  into  lives  of  usefulness  and  blessing. 

In  telling  me  further  of  his  early  career, 
following  his  vision.  Dr.  Kellogg  said: 

"  I  began  to  prepare  myself  as  a  teacher, 
and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  wa>^  teaching 


school.  I  boarded  around  among  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  I  could  study  the  children  and 
the  parents.  At  twenty  \  began  to  study 
medicine,  and  at  twenty-four  foimd  myself 
at  the  head  of  this  institution — then  con- 
tained in  a  two-story  building  and  two  or 
three  cottages." 

While  Dr.  Kellogg's  work  as  a  surgeon 
and  physician  interested  me.  his  action  in 
taking  so  many  poor  children  into  his  own 
home  fascinated  me,  and  I  pleaded  with  him 
10  allow  me  to  tell  the  story  for  the  inspira- 
tion it  would  give  to  others  to  follow  hi< 
I  .xample.  lie  at  lirst  declined,  hut  t'inally 
gave  a  reluctant  consent  solely  on  the  ground 
ot  the  good  that  m'ght  accrue  fr<  ni  it. 

A  Search  for  Children. 

Wlien  about  thirty- six  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Kellogg,  having  no  children  of  his  oww, 
began  searching  for  some  to  take  into  his 
home.  Whenever  he  made  a  jcnirney  to 
Xew  V(nk.  he  looked  about  for  the  right 
kind  of  a  child. 

He  wanted  an  "ideal"  child,  with  the  best 
heredity.  He  could  not  tind  any  such  child 
in  ori)han  homes  or  hospitals.  Then  he  real- 
ized that  his  theory  of  the  children  to  adopt 
was  all  wrong — that  he  should  take  the  most 
ill-favored  and  neglected  children,  the  ones 
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that  no  one  else  wanted.  He  determined  to 
adopt  the  first  that  came  along. 

In  a  short  time  he  accepted  a  three-year- 
old  little  girl  from  a  father  who  was  giving 
his  children  away  because  his  wife  had  died. 


FORTV  CHILDREN.  397 

A  short  time  after  adopting  the  first  chifd. 
Dr.  Kellogg  read  in  a  Chicago  daily  paper 
the  tragic  story  of  a  mother  who  had  died 
in  a  garret,  leaving  in  distress  two  children, 
four  and  six  years  of  age.    Dr.  Kellogg  hur- 


UK.    J.    H.    KELLOGG.       THE  FATHER  OF  FORTV  CHILDREN. 
From  a  thotograf'h  by  W'alingcr.  C/iLaijo. 

That  child  grew  into  noble  womanhood  in  ried  to  Chicagu,  wIktc  the  auihoritios  gladiv 

I^r.  Kellogg's  home,  married,   spent  three  gave  him  tlic  little  girl  and  hoy. 

years  in  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and  the  very  That  same  starving  little  girl  is  to-day  the 

niorning  of  my  visit  could  have  been  seen  head  ward  nur^^c  in  the  sanitarium,  and  the 

proudly  hearing  her  own  little  infant.  best  that  has  ever  held  the  position.  When 
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t  visitc(i  her  department,  I  found  a  young 
woman  a  flush  with  health  and  vitality. 

The  Fisherman's  Daughters. 

About  three  years  later,  while  Dr.  Kellogg 
was  in  London,  on  his  way  back  to  America 
from  Paris,  he  met  a  friend  who  said  to 
him : 

"  A  poor  fisherman  with  eleven  children, 
who  earns  only  a  pound  a  week,  has  been 
praying  that  God  would  send  you  to  him. 
He  has  heard  of  your  taking  poor  children, 
and  he  wants  you  to  take  two  of  his." 

Dr.  Kellogg  was  about  to  sail  for  .America, 
but  he  thought  that  if  tlic  man  (of  whom 
he  had  never  heard)  had  l>een  praying  for 
him  to  go  to  his  home,  that  he  had  better 
do  so.  He  hurriedly  consulted  with  his 
friend,  and  found  that  he  barely  had  time  to 
get  to  the  fisherman's  village,  spend  Sunday, 
and  get  back  to  catch  his  steamer. 

He  jumped  into  a  cab.  just  caught  the  last 
train  and  the  last  boat,  and  reached  the 
fisherman's  home  Saturday  night.  He  spent 
Sunday  with  them,  but  said  nothing  about 
adopting  any  of  the  children.  His  heart  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  beautiful  sight  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  the  eleven  children 
at  prayers. 

On  Monday,  as  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether, Dr.  Kellogg  said  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  take  two  of  the  children  back  to 
America  with  him.  The  father  then  said  to 
the  circle  of  children : 

*•  Which  of  you  would  like  to  go  with  Dr. 
Kellogg?  " 

Two  little  tots  slipped  from  their  chairs, 
and  ran  and  climbed  up  on  his  knees.  The 
new  father  hurried  back  with  his  children  to 
his  steamer  at  Southampton. 

After  sailing,  Dr.  Kellogg  sent  the  fisher- 
man five  hundred  dollars.  With  this  gift 
the  man  bought  a  fishing-boat,  prospered, 
bought  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  to-day 
docs  a  large  and  flourishing  business  with 
his  three  boats. 

What  of  the  two  little  tots?  One  of  them 
is  to-day  an  expert  kindergarten  and  sloid 
teacher  at  Battle  Creek,  dearly  loved  by  the 
children,  and  honored  and  respected  by  all 
who  know  her;  the  other  is  a  junior  in  the 
medical  missionary  college  of  which  Dr.  Kel- 
logg is  president.  Four  years  ago  the  young 
women  crossed  the  water  and  paid  a  visit 
to  their  old  home. 

About  thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Kellogg  was 
in  Mexico.  A  poor  widow  oflfered  him  her 
children,  and  he  brought  them  home  with 
him.  But  a  great  longing  for  her  children 
came  upon  the  Mexican  mother,  and  alx)Ut 
a  year  later  she  worked  her  way  northward, 
kidnaped  them,  and  took  them  back  to 
Mexico. 


Dr.  Kellogg,  of  course,  did  nothing  to  re- 
gain the  children;  but  a  year  or  two  later, 
when  he  was  again  in  Mexico,  and  just  as 
he  was  packing  his  trunk  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  a  woman  brought  him  two 
starving  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  asking  h'm 
to  take  them.  They  were  most  forlorn- 
looking  little  creatures. 

To-day  the  boy  is  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
has  already  shown  artistic  talent.  The  girl 
is  now  thirteen,  and,  as  one  expressed  it,  is 
"  the  sweetest  little  girl  you  ever  saw." 

I  cannot  forego  telling  the  story  of  one 
more  child,  for  his  adoption  marks  the 
climax  of  Dr.  Kellogg's  principle  of  taking 
neglected  instead  of  ideal  children. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  Chicago,  he  saw  a  little 
child  running  about  on  the  streets  like  a 
stray  cat.  He  was  only  three  or  four  years 
of  age  and  utterly  neglected.  The  mother 
was  a  low,  depraved  creature,  in  a  dirty 
hovel.  For  a  year  she  had  soircely  cared 
for  the  child,  but  had  let  him  run  wild  on 
the  streets,  dodging  horses'  feet  and  picking 
up  apple-cores  and  refuse  from  the  garbage 
boxe<.  The  physical  condition  of  the  child 
was  pitiful. 

Dr.  Kellogg's  heart  was  so  stirred  by  the 
awful  condition  of  the  child  that  he  ex- 
plained the  case  to  Judge  Crane,  who  gladly 
gave  him  the  boy.  For  six  months  the  doc- 
tor hired  a  nurse  to  help  the  child  back  to 
health. 

To-day  this  child  is  George  Kellogg,  a  fine 
robust  lad,  twelve  years  of  age. 

A  Big  Tableful. 

The -dining-room  where  this  big  family  of 
children  sit  down  to  eat  with  their  father  and 
mother  is  a  big  apartment,  made,  I  suppose, 
of  two  or  three  rooms  changed  into  one. 
There  is  a  big  table  extending  almost  its 
entire  length. 

These  are  the  stories  of  a  few  of  Dr. 
Kellogg's  forty  children. 

.A  number  of  years  ago  so  many  destitute 
children  were  oflfered  to  Dr.  Kellogg  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  take  them  all  into  his 
own  home.  As,  however,  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  them,  he  founded  an  orphan 
asylum. 

He  put  into  it  all  the  money  he  had.  bor- 
rowed twice  as  much  more,  and  still  di<l  not 
have  enough  to  meet  the  demands  made  by 
the  incoming  children.  One  day  a  woman 
whom  he  scarcely  knew,  Mrs.  Haskell,  came 
to  his  office  and  gave  him  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  work.  Later,  she  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars  more. 

The  orphanage  has  been  established  about 
thirteen  years,  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
children  to  the  number  of  one  himdred  and 
twenty  have  been  cared  for  annually.  The 
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SOME  OF  DR.   KELLOGG  S       SONS.       TrfE  DARK-SKINNKI)  IU)Y  IN  THE  CKNTHR  OF  THE  GROUP  IS 
ALBERTO,  THE  MEXICAN,  WHO  IS  PREPARING  TO   RETI  RN  TO   HIS  COUNTRY  AS  A  MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY.     THE    YOl.TH    BESIDE  HIM    ON    THIi    RKADER  S   LEFT    IS    THE  OTHER 
MEXICAN  BOY.  WHO  DISPLAYS  MARKED  ABILITY  AS  AN   ARTIST.     THE  BOY  IN 
THE   SECOND    ROW    BETWEEN    THE    MEXIC  ANS    IS    GEORGE  KELLOGG, 
THE  FORMER  STREET  ARAB.      BESIDE  HIM  IS  ROBERT  KELLOGG, 
THE  TWELVE-YEAR-OLD  PONY-BREAKER  AND  COACHMAN. 
From  a  fhotoerafh  hy  Bringham.  Battli-  Creek. 


orphanage  is  managed  accorcrng  to  a  unique  A  bf)y  sitting  on  the  hack  steps  of  his 

home  system.    The  building  is  divided  into  father's   house,   dreaming   day-fh'eams.  and 

apartments,  and  each  teacher  acts  as  a  foster-  linally  seeing  a  "vision" — that  was  tlie 

mother  for  a  separate  family  of  five  or  six  ginning  of  all  Dr.  Kellogg's  work.    Of  its 

children.  fruition  we  have  had  a  glimpse. 
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AN  UNCERTAIN  LOT. 


BY    R.    D.  STEVENS. 


MARTIN  VAN  BUREN'S  GREAT-GRANDNIECE  WAS 
COMPELLED  TO  HAVE  HER  SPOUSE  "PINCHED" 
—ONLY  A  FEW  HAVE  TURNED  OUT  WELL. 


NTERXATIONAL  marriages— 
that  is  to  say,  malrimonial 
alliances  of  American  wom- 
en with  European  men  of 
birth  and  title — have  been 
frequently  lauded  as  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  those  for- 
eign lands  which  thus  obtain  possession 
of  its  daughters. 

Such  calculations  are  incorrect.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to 
the  contrary,  the  unions  of  this  kind  that 
have  turned  out  happily  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

Even  where  the  foreign  husband  is  most 
well  behaved,  there  is  always  an  inconipata- 
bility  of  temperament  which  can  never 
be  wholly  overcome,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  marvelous  powers  of  adaptability 
of  the  American  woman,  she  can  never  en- 
tirely inure  herself  to  the  demands  made 
upon  her,  not  only  by  the  man  to  whom 
she  has  given  her  hand  and  her  fortune, 
but  also  by  the  people  among  whom  she 
has  cast  her  lot. 

The  first  object  which  the  forcij^n  hus- 
band seems  to  have  in  view,  as  soon  as 
his  marriage  is  celebrated,  is  to  alienate 
his  American  bride  as  far  as  possible  from 
her  relatives,  and  from  her  fellow  country- 
men and  countrywomen.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  assert  that  the  place  which 
the  wife  acquires  in  the  confidence,  aye. 
even  in  the  affection  of  her  hu>band,  is 
often  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which 
she  severs  her  connection  with  her  kith 
and  kin  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Some  who  have  at  heart  domestic  happi- 


ness, and  who  look  forward  to  acquiring 
popularity  and  regard  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption,  yield  to  their  husband's 
wishes  in  this  particular  to  an  extent  of 
which  only  those  of  their  former  Anurican 
friends  who  have  visited  Europe  can  form 
any  idea. 

There  are  many  houses  on  yonder  side 
of  the  Atlantic  where,  in  spite  of  ilic  fact 
that  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  is 
a  daughter  of  Uncle  Sam.  no  American 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old. 

Xo  matter  how  much  a  wonnn  may 
be  attached  and  devoted  to  her  hu*;band, 
she  cannot  help  feeling  cruelly  the  separa- 
tion to  which  she  is  condemned  from  those 
who  have  held  the  foremost  place  in  her 
affection  and  in  her  life  until  the  moment 
of  her  marriajre. 

Moreover,  try  as  she  may,  and  thtnigli 
she  sacrifice  all  that  she  has  held  most 
dear,  she  will  always  be  regarded  by  her 
husband's  countrywomen  as  a  foreigner 
and  as  an  interloper. 

Her  life  is  under  no  circumstances  alto- 
gether happy,  and  some  have  been  known 
bitterly  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  the  ducal 
coronet  that  adorned  their  brow,  their  ex- 
istence, cut  off  as  they  were  from  all  the 
associations  and  friends  of  their  youth, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gilded 
misery. 

There  are  others,  again,  who.  called  upon 
by  their  hMsl)and>  and  by  their  new  friends 
thus  to  cut  theinselves  adrift  from  ever>'- 
thing  American — except,  of  course,  their 
money — decline  to  do  so,  and  manifest  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  of  patriotism. 
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v.hich,  while  in  one  way  admirable,  is, 
from  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  impolitic. 
For,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  bound  to  result 
in  estrangement  between  the  couple,  while 
the  husband's  relatives,  instead  of  becom- 
ing her  allies,  show  themselves,  if  not  ab- 
solutely antagonistic,  at  any  rate  the  re- 
verse of  friendly. 

In  fact,  the  American  wife  gradually 
grows  to  lead  a  life  that  is  entirely  dis- 
associated from  that  of  her  European  hus- 
band's. He  travels  with  his  friends,  and 
she  with  hers:  he  dines  at  houses  and 
visits  country-seals  to  which  she  is  not 
bidden;  and  in  the  same  way  she  has  on 
her  visiting-list  the  names  of  numerous 
persons  with  whom  he  possesses  no  ac- 
quaintance whatsoever. 

Money  or  Cruelty  Often  the  Cause. 

In  the  end,  the  union  between  the  ill- 
assorted  couple  becomes  one  in  name  only, 
fortunate  indeed  if  it  does  not  culminate 
in  a  judicial  separation,  or  even  in  a  di- 
vorce, as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  these 
American  marriages. 

The  list  of  these  cases  where  international 
unions  have  resulted  in  failure  is  ahnost 
as  long  as  the  list  of  the  marriages.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  more 
than  a  small  pyercenlage  of  these  matrimo- 
nial shipwrecks  are  made  through  the  courts 
of  law.  For  there  are  many  Amcriccin 
women  who  are  too  proud  to  air  their 
wrongs  in  public,  or  to  admit  that  they 
have  made  a  cruel  mistake,  and  who  i)refer 
to  sufTer  in  silence. 

All  of  them  are  not  as  strong-minded 
as  the  extremely  energetic  daughter  of 
that  most  pugnacious  of  mortals,  the  late 
General  Van  Buren,  and  great-grandniece 
of  President  Martin  X'^an  Buren.  Married 
to  a  Neapolitan  Count  Castelmenado,  she, 
on  discovering  his  faithlessness,  promptly 
instituted  legal  proceedings  against  him  in 
the  Italian  courts,  and  secured  a  decree 
sentencing  him  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  infidelity. 

There  is  hardly  a  country  in  continental 
Europe  that  does  not  provide  similar  penal- 
ties for  disregard  of  the  imrriage  vow-;. 
But  to  the  former  Edith  \'an  Buren  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  American  woman  who  has  taken  ad- 
vantage thereof  to  punish  her  foreign  and 
titled  husband  for  the  use  of  her  money 
for  intrigue-s  with  other  women. 

Thus,  Mme.  Anna  GouM  could  have 
sent  her  former  husband.  Count  Boni  de 
Castellanc,  to  prison  over  and  over  again 
on  the  strength  of  the  charges  on  which  she 
founded  her  successful  petition  for  a  decree 
of  divorce.    If  she  abstained  from  resorting 


to  any  such  extremes,  it  is  because  she 
wished  for  her  boys'  sake  to  avoid  the 
stigma  which  would  have  rested  upon  them 
had  their  father  been  compelled  to  serve 
a  term  in  jail. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  law  cuts  both  ways,  and  that 
if  a  wife  can  punish  the  faithlessness  of 
her  husband  by  means  of  the  jail,  an 
injured  husband  can  impose  similar  retribu- 
tion upon  an  errant  wife  for  her  indiscre- 
tions, and  naturally  the  disgrace  of  incar- 
ceration for  such  a  cause  is  much  greater 
for  a  woman  than  for  a  man. 

Among  the  most  notable  instances  of 
divorces  granted  in  favor  of  American 
wives  against  their  European  husbands  is 
that  of  Mme.  Anna  Gould. 

In  spite  of  Boni  de  Casiellane  being  re- 
lated to  more  than  half  the  great  world 
of  Paris,  the  picture  disclosed  in  court  of 
the  frauds  which  he  perpetrated  on  his  wife, 
of  the  means  which  he  devised  for  extort- 
ing millions  of  dollars  from  her,  of  the 
neglect,  humiliations,  and  ill  treatment  to 
which  he  subjected  her,  and  of  the  shame- 
lessness  of  his  infidelities,  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  reprobation  of  even  the  most 
hardened  and  dissipated  men  of  his  caste 
in  France. 

For  once  in  the  way,  every  one  there 
was  unanimous  in  condemning  the  conduct 
of  the  native  husband  to  the  foreign  wife 
as  unpardonable  and  contemptible;  and 
Boni  de  Castellane  bears  to-day  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  having  been  "  pilled  " 
at  the  Jockey  Club  at  Paris,  to  which  both 
his  brothers  belong,  by  a  larger  number 
of  blackballs  than  have  ever  been  cast  in 
the  history  of  that  famous  in.uitution. 

Another  French  nobkMuan  of  much  the 
same  stripe  is  Count  Boson  de  Talleyrand 
Peritiord,  \\\u\  without  ai  y  vestige  of 
right  or  reason,  styles  himself  **  Duke  of 
V'alencay,  "  and  wlio  was  divorced  in  Paris 
two  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Helen  Morton, 
daughter  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Unusual  French  Divorce  Law. 

If  I  describe  the  former  Countess  Boson 
(le  TalKyrand  Piri.m)rtl  as  "Mrs."  Helen 
Morton,  it  is  because,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  French  laws  of  divorce,  the 
wife,  no  matter  whether  the  decree  be 
granted  in  her  favor  or  against  her,  invari- 
ably forfeits  her  husband's  name  and  rank, 
through  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
Forced  to  resume  her  maiden  name,  she 
invariably  prefixes  it  with  "  Madame," 
since  *'  Mademoiselle  "  would  be  obviously 
inappropriate  for  a  woman  who  has  been 
married  a  number  of  years,  and  who  is 
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the  mother  of  a  family  of  several  boys  and 
girls. 

Count  Boson  de  Talleyrand  Pcrigord, 
whose  standing  at  Paris  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  blackballed  by  the 
ultra-fashionable  Club  of  the  Rue  Royale, 
of  which  his  father,  the  Due  de  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  was  president,  at  the  lattcr's  re- 
quest and  instigation,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  member  of  the  historic  house  of  Tal- 
leyrand who  has  been  divorced  by  an 
American  wife. 

The  Divorce  Difficulty  in  Italy. 

Thus,  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  Maurice 
de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Due  de  Dino,  has 
been  the  husband  of  no  fewer  than  two 
American  women,  each  of  whom  has  in 
turn  divorced  him  on  grounds  of  extrava- 
gance with  their  money,  of  neglect,  and 
of  infidelity. 

The  first  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis,  of 
New  York,  who  divorced  him  in  1886,  and 
who  used  to  be  known  as  the  Marquise 
(k  Talleyrand  Perigord ;  while  the  other 
was  Mrs.  Stevens,  formerly  Miss  Adele 
Sampson,  of  Xew  York,  who  married  him  in 
1887  'iiitl  divorced  him  in  Paris  four  years 
ago. 

Miss  Winnaretta  Singer,  who  owes  her 
great  wealth  to  her  father's  world-famed 
sewing-machine  industry,  was  obliged  to 
divorce  the  soi-disant  "  Prince "  Louis  de 
Scey  Montbeliard  on  analogous  grounds 
before  becoming  the  wife  of  the  late  Prince 
Edmond  de  Polignac,  of  the  great  French 
ducal  house  of  that  name;  while  Alice 
Heine,  who  was  born  at  New  Orleans, 
where  her  father,  Michael  Heine,  was  in 
business  as  a  banker,  and  who  is  the  only 
American  woman  to  have  won  a  place 
by  marriage  on  one  of  the  sovereign 
thrones  of  Europe,  has  divorced  on  the 
plea  of  neglect  and  cruelty  the  second  of  her 
two  husbands,  the  reigning  Prince  of 
Monaco,  who  is  likewise  French  Duke  of 
Maz?rin,  of  Mayenne,  and  of  Valentinois. 

Italy,  almost  alone  among  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  world,  has  refrained  until 
now  from  enacting  any  laws  relating  to 
divorce,  and  the  result  is  that  American 
women  who  wed  Italians,  and  afterward 
find  the  bonds  of  matrimony  irksome,  find 
it  difticult  to  obtain  any  dissolution  of  their 
marriage.  True,  they  can  secure  decrees 
of  divorce  from  American  tribunals.  But 
these  are  not  recognized  in  Italy,  where 
the  American  wife,  if  she  happen  to  marry 
again  on  the  strength  of  her  American  di- 
vorce, would  expose  herself  to  arrest  and 
indictment  for  bigamy. 

The  only  remedy  which  she  can  obtain 
from  Italian  judges  is  a  decree  of  judicial 


separation,  or  else  a  private  legal  agreement 
of  separation  sanctioned  by  the  courts  such 
as  has  been  secured  to  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  John  \V.  Mackay.  Her  husband  is 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
historic  family  of  Colonna,  which,  with  six 
popes  and  forty  cardinals  figuring  on  its 
genealogical  tree,  is  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  the  houses  of  the  ancient  patriciate 
of  Rome;  and  he  has,  since  his  marriage 
to  the  former  Miss  Eva  Bryant,  figured 
discreditably  as  corespondent  in  several 
matrimonial  suits,  notably  in  that  brought 
by  the  Neapolitan  Duke  of  Averna,  now 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  against  his 
Russian  wife. 

Princess  Ferdinando  Colonna,  who  is 
likewise  Princess  of  Stigliano  and  of  Galr.- 
tro,  makes  her  home  in  Paris,  on  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  v.!i!le  l::r 
husband  resides  at  Naples. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  of  these  inter- 
national unions  was  assuredly  that  of  the 
now  widowed  Duchess  of  Manchester,  for- 
merly Miss  Consuelo  Y::n;iga,  of  New 
York.  It  did  not  take  the  unfortunate 
woman  long  after  her  brilliant  wedding 
in  New  York  to  discover  that  she  h?.d 
become  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  wrecked 
alike  in  health  and  reputation. 

She  endeavored  in  every  possible  way 
to  reform  him:  but  after  the  birth  of  their 
boy,  the  present  duke,  and  of  their  twin 
daughters,  they  drifted  apart,  he  giving 
himself  up  to  the  wildest  forms  of  dissipa- 
tion and  profligacy,  she  devoting  herself 
quietly  to  the  care  and  education  of  her 
children. 

The  Brave  Consuelo. 

Associating  with  the  scum  of  society, 
flaunting  openly  his  immoralities,  the  duke 
gave  his  wife  abundant  cause  for  seeking 
relief  from  the  English  courts  of  divorce. 
But,  realizing  that  any  lecral  proceedings 
would  merely  emphasize  and  place  on  last- 
ing public  record  the  ignominy  of  his  life, 
the  duchess,  for  the  sake  of  her  children, 
refrained  from  appealing  to  the  tribunals 
against  her  husband. 

The  patience  and  forbearance  which  she 
showed  in  the  matter  have  always  been 
warmly  appreciated  by  th^  great  world 
of  England,  which  suffers  in  prestige  by 
scandals  affecting  its  members.  It  was  this 
more  than  anything  else,  even  more  than 
her  charm  and  wit,  that  served  to  endear 
her  to  the  present  king  and  queen,  who 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  publicly 
manifesting  the  affection  which  they  accord 
to  her.  Indeed,  there  has  never  been  any 
other  American  woman  who  has  been  so 
frequent  a  guest  at  the  private  home  of 
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the  king  and  queen  at  Sandringham,  or 
who  has  been  admitted  to  such  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  degree  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  by  their  majesties. 

Two  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  namely,  the 
present  master  of  Blenheim  Palace  and  his 
father,  have  invited  American  women  to 
share  their  strawberry-leaved  coronets.  In 
neither  instance  can  the  union  be  said  to 
have  been  a  happy  marriage.  The  present 
duke  is  separated  from  his  wife,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  by  virtue  of  a  private  agreement, 
the  scandal  of  a  recourse  to  the  courts 
of  law  having  been  averted,  '  it  is  said, 
largely  through  the  influence  which  the 
king  and  queen  brought  to  bear  on  the 
young  duchess. 

Only  Instance  of  Religious  Differences. 

As  for  the  late  duke,  his  American  con- 
sort, when  she  arrived  in  England  after 
being  married  to  him  in  the  City  Hall, 
New  York,  found  arrayed  against  her  all 
the  immensely  influential  family  and  friends 
of  his  first  wife,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  divorce  him  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
the  evidence  going  to  show  that  he  had, 
in  drunken  fury,  kicked  and  struck  her 
when  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  the  virtual  ostracism  to  which  the 
former  Miss  Lily  Price,  of  Troy,  New 
York,  had  been  subjected  by  the  court  and 
the  great  world  in  England  for  marrying 
him  Was  removed.  The  resentment  toward 
her  disappeared  entirely  when  she  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  the  universally 
popular  Lord  **  Bill  "  Beresford,  V.  C. 

Only  in  one  instance  has  the  shipwreck 
of  these  international  marriages  been  due 
to  religious  difTerences,  namely,  that  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Bagot,  the  latter  being 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  May,  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  In  most  cases  the 
origin  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  in 
money  matters,  and  in  the  disinclination 
or  powerlessness  of  the  American  wife  to 
yield  to  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  her 
foreign  husband.  It  was  this  that  led  the 
former  Miss  Nathalie  Schenck  to  abandon 
the  bankrupt  and  cashiered  English  infan- 
try officer,  Glen  Collins,  and  that  induced 
the  fascinating  May  Brady,  widow  of  Al- 


bert Stevens,  to  part  from  Major  Charles 
Hall,  who  excelled  only  in  needlework.  It 
was  this,  too,  that  caused  the  daughter  of 
Frank  Work,  of  New  York,  to  leave  the 
Hon.  lUirkc  Roche,  M.P.,  brother  and 
heir  to  Lord  Fermoy. 

She  subsequently  obtained  a  divorce 
from  her  Irish  husband  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  and.  on  the  strength  of  this, 
married  a  year  or  two  ago  a  professional 
whip,  known  in  New  York  by  the  name 
of  Aurcl  Batonyi.  But,  as  her  Delaware 
divorce  is  not  recognized  by  the  English 
tribunals,  her  present  marriage  is  likewise 
regarded  as  without  legal  value  there,  and, 
in  consequence  thereof,  James  Burke 
Roche  is  now  instituting  divorce  proceed- 
ings against  her  in  England,  naming  her 
present  husband  as  corespondent. 

In  acting  thus,  the  future  Lord  Fermoy 
is  following  the  example  of  William  Hag- 
gard, the  British  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Rio.  His  first  wife  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  Carroll  family,  of  Maryland, 
whom  he  married  while  attached  to  the 
English  embassy  at  Washington.  She  ob- 
tained a  decree  of  divorce  here  in  America 
from  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  de- 
serted her  in  London  without  making  any 
provision  for  her  support,  and  she  there- 
upon married  again,  giving  her  hand  on 
thi*;  occasion  to  one  of  her  own  country- 
men. 

A  Complicated  Case. 

The  English  tribunals  declined  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  either  of  her  American 
divorce  or  of  the  marriage  which  she  had 
contracted  on  the  strength  thereof,  and 
later  on  granted  a  decree  of  divorce  to 
William  Haggard,  on  the  ground  of  undue 
intimacy  with  the  man  who.  according  to 
American  law,  was  at  the  time  her  husband. 

Money,  too.  was  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble  between  Count  and  Countess  Pap- 
penheim,  the  latter  a  Miss  Wheeler,  of 
Philadelphia,  their  differences  culminating 
in  a  divorce  granted  in  her  favor;  while 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes's  daughter,  who  first 
quarreled  with  her  English  husband.  Baron 
Halkett,  about  pecuniary  matters,  was  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  obtain  a  divorce  from 
him  in  England  on  the  ground  of  gross 
cruelty. 
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FANTASTIC  FANATICISMS. 


BY    C.    F.  CARTER. 


PECULIAR  FAITHS  AND  SECTS  THAT  HAVE  ROUSED  UN- 
CONTROLLED MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  AN  UNREASONING 
WHITE-HOT  FEVER   OF   THE    CRAZIEST  EXCITEMENT. 


it  he  sinful  to  ride  in  an 
elevator  rather  than  walk 
np-stairs  ? 

Is  it  wicked  to  choose  a 
hed  with  hair-mattress  and 
hox-springs    instead    of  a 
jii  the  floor? 
Should  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's  he  pre- 
ferred to  a  repast  of  corned  heef  and  cah- 
baj^e  and  rye  bread? 

May  a  riglueous  man  kiss  his  wife? 
According  to  the  latest  eccentricity,  pro- 


mket 


mulgated  in  the  name  of  religion,  all  these 
things  are  reprehensible.  The  universal 
test  by  which  all  things  are  judged  by  the 
**  Faith  of  Obstacles,"  just  founded  at  Ufa, 
in  Russia,  is  simply  this : 

If  it  is  easy  or  pleasant,  it  is  wrong. 

In  the  tirst  transports  of  their  zeal  new 
cnn verts  to  the  Faith  of  Obstacles  broke  up 
tlie  highway  in  one  village  in  order  to  make 
tlie  passage  of  their  carts  difficult.  When 
their  ungodly  neighbors  repaired  the  breaks 
the  zealots  built  a  bad  road  of  their  own 
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and  tilled  it  with  large  stones,  so  that  to  get 
over  it  with  a  loaded  cart  was  almost  ini- 
pus^ible. 

In  traversing  their  new-found  route  to 
moral  regeneration,  adiicronts  wlio  are 
artisans  work  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
their  backs,  carpenters  use  only  blunt  tools, 
while  blacksmiths  refuse  to  work  at  all,  on 
the  ground  that  most  of  the  things  they 
make  render  labor  easier. 

Russia  has  ever  been  an  incubator  of 
weird  religious  beliefs.  In  Tires(^pol, 
Odessa,  in  1897.  twenty-four  members  of 
the  Skoptsy  sect  had  themselves  buried  alive 
because  they  believed  that  by  thus  shedding 
their  own  blood  they  would  wash  away 
the  sins  of  all  the  world,  including  their 
own.  The  Skoptsy  sect  is  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  schisms  into  which  the  ten  million 
Raskolniks,  or  Dissenters,  who  broke  away 
from  the  Greek  Church  in  1666,  have  di- 
\  ided. 

Another  sect  is  the  Sojigately,  whose 
members  commit  suicide  by  tire.  The 
Detobytsky  sect  kill  children  to  insure  sal- 


vati(Mi.  The  Dukhilschiki  kill  friends  and 
relatives  when  sick. 

The  I)oukhnl)ors  are  another  branch  of 
the  Raskolniks.  Some  four  years  ago 
Doukhobor  immigrants  who  had  settled  in 
Manitoba,  Canada — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— abandoned  their  farms  and  started 
ofT  across  the  prairies,  afoot  and  without 
food,  in  scarcli  of  Christ.  The  mounted  po- 
lice hat!  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
them  l)ack  to  their  homes. 

The  Hatching  of  Strange  Delusions. 

But  if  freakish  creeds  are  sought,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  to  tind 
them:  W  hen  it  comes  to  hatching  delu- 
sions in  the  name  of  religion,  the  United 
States  can  challenge  the  world  to  match  it. 
Some  of  the  new  l)eliefs  that  are  constantly 
cropping  up  here  are  more  erratic  than  any 
the  Dark  Ages  ever  produced.  To  formu- 
late a  faith  too  fantastic  to  find  a  following 
in  America  seems  to  l)e  an  impossibility. 

The  "Holy  Rollers"  and  "Holy  Jump- 
ers,*' who  have  been  gaining  notoriety  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country  from  time  to 
time  in  the  last  few  years  by  running  the 
whole  gantlet  of  religious  frenzy  from 
hysteria  to  catalepsy,  by  no  means  represent 
the  most  fantastic  of  the  creeds  and  sects 
that  are  forever  being  formed. 

In  a  lonely  spot  on  the  prairie,  four  miles 
from  Livingston,  Wood  County,  Texas,  a 
band  of  "  Roll  Flyers  "  from  Cygnet,  Ohio, 
discovered  "  Israel,"  or  "  Heaven,"  four 
years  ago.  The  *'  Roll  Flyers,"  being  con- 
fronted with  the  alarming  knowledge  that 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  was 
imminent,  began  a  search  for  a  hidden 
"  roll "  which  would  reveal  the  only  safe 
spot  during  the  conflagration. 

An  acconmiodating  angel  pointed  out  the 
hiding-place  of  the  roll,  which  contained  a 
chart  giving  the  exact  location  of  the  isle  of 
safety  from  which  they  might  view  the 
holocaust.  They  lost  no  time  in  getting 
down  to  Texas,  where  they  at  once  began 
to  make  their  preparations  for  the  last  day. 
They  did  no  work,  because  it  was  not  worth 
while  in  the  short  time  remaining,  but  f(»r- 
tunately  work  is  not  necessary,  since  on  the 
property  of  two  hundred  acres  there  are 
some  rich  oil-wells  which  afford  a  comfort- 
able support. 

One  doubter  ventured  to  hint  that  the 
angel  must  have  erred  in  pointing  out  sucli 
an  inflannnable  spot  as  a  refuge  for  the 
chosen  (^nes  during  a  universal  conflagra- 
tion, whereupon  the  others,  in  great  indig- 
nation, cast  him  out. 

Afterward  they  began  to  fear  that  they 
had  been  too  hasty  and  sought  for  the 
doubter  to  take  counsel  with  him :  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  had  no 
alternative  but  to  stay  where  they  were,  a 
prey  to  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  and 
wait  for  the  lire.    They  are  still  waiting. 

The  **  Firebrand  "  Sect. 

Fire  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  the  fanatically  inclined.  At  Abilene. 
Kansas,  some  seven  years  ago.  a  sect  called 
the  **  Firebrands "  was  originated.  Their 
greeting  and  response  were: 

•*  Fire,  fire,  tire  I  " 

"  Filess  you,  brother." 

Seers  and  prophetesses  of  the  sect,  with 
Scripture  texts  on  their  hat-bands,  went 
a1)()ut  predicting  that  Abilene  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  lire  from  heaven,  just  as  .Sodom 
and  (lomorrah  were,  in  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  the  prophecy.  They  said  they 
would  be  ininume  because  they  were  in- 
capal>le  of  sin  and  l)eyond  temptation. 
After  several  mistakes  in  the  date,  they 
stopped  specifying  the  precise  time  for  the 
holocaust. 

The  **  Firebrand  **  faith  was  originated  by 


an  itinerant  evangelist  from  Iowa,  named 
B.  H.  Irwin.  He  started  a  revival  among 
the  River  Brethren,  or  Brethren  in  Christ. 
But  when  he  sought  to  introduce  changes 
in  their  Quaker-like  dress  they  put  him  out. 
Irwin  thereupon  started  a  revival  on  hi> 
own  account  and  was  so  successful  that  he 
engaged  two  assistants. 

The  principal  feature  of  Irwin's  addrcssc*? 
was  the  lurid  language  used  in  consigning 
all  who  differed  from  him  to  the  hottest 
part  of  the  bottomless  pit.  His  following 
soon  had  the  whole  county  in  a  ferment. 

Thousands  attended  the  Sunday  meetings, 
which  were  continued  until  long  after  mid- 
night. There  was  a  great  deal  of  scream- 
ing, convulsive  dancing  and  contortions, 
cataleptic  trances,  and  other  exhibitions  of 
"power."  Irwin  tried  to  do  s;>ine  'ealing 
by  laying  on  of  hands,  but  made  a  failure 
of  it.  He  was  more  successful  in  inducing 
his  farmer  converts  to  sell  their  hogs  be- 
cause they  were  "  unclean."  The  farmers 
stood  the  lo'^s,  of  c(  urse. 

Finally,  unrcgenerate  .-\bilene  made  a  raid 
on  the  meeting  one  night,  intending  to 
quench  in  a  horse-trough  the  **  fire  of  in- 
>piration "  to  which  Irwin  and  his  assist- 
ants laid  claim. 

After  the  quenching  Irwin  tied  to  Colo- 
rado and  was  heard  of  no  more.  One 
assistant  went  to  Cliambersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  tried  to  start  a  revival,  but  was 
driven  out.  Harry  Solonbergen,  the  other, 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  started  an 
orphanage,  where  he  tried  to  heal  sick  boys 
by  faitli.  After  two  had  divd  he  was 
arrested.  Convrlsi;  rs  and  catalepsy  disap- 
peared from  .\')ilene  with  the  exh  .rters.  and 
the  '*  Firebrands  "  that  had  been  siuUched 
from  the  burning  soon  returned  to  it. 

In  November,  looi.  the  Rev.  Harry  St. 
Clair,  of  Syracuse,  Xew  ^'(  rk.  smarted  a  new 
religion  which  he  called  "  OalisMc."  Th\^ 
new  faith  was  more  remarkable  for  its 
origin  than  anything  els.-.  .According  to  St. 
Clair,  it  was  based  <  n  an  entirely  new  Bible 
printed  from  copy  tyi^cwrifien  by  an  angel. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  I.  1*.  \%^wbrouirh,  a 
Xew  York  dentist,  who  dal.bKd  in  m)irit- 
ualism,  was  ordered  one  niijln  b\  an  angel 
to  buy  a  typewriter.  He  dicl  so.  ,ind  hap- 
pening to  enter  suddenly  the  roo"i  where 
the  tvpewriter  was.  surprised  the  ancel 
pounding  away  on  the  niachine  for  dear 
life.  The  dentist  wanted  to  b^^k  over  the 
anpel's  shoulder,  but  was  forbidden  to  read 
a  line  until  the  task  was  coninleted. 

\\  hen  the  aup-el's  work  was  done  Xew- 
broush  was  told  to  have  the  book  printed 
and  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  l^ifor- 
tunately,  he  died,  so  the  resnonsibility  of 
pn  mulgating    the    new    religion  devolved 
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UNREGENERATE  ABILENE  MADE  A  RAID  ON  THE  MEETING  OF  THE   "  FIREBRANUh      ONE  NIGHT 
AND  QUENCHED   IN  A  HORSE-TROUGH   IRWIN'S  FIRE  OF  INSPIRATION. 


upon  St.  Clair.  He  soon  had  a  following, 
and  a  temple  was  erected  in  Syracuse.  The 
chief  features  of  **  Oahspe "  are  fasting 
and  self-puriiication. 

TTie  City  of  Hadden. 

The  "  Spirit  Government  of  Love,"  pro- 
mulgated in  September,  1903,  in  the  *'  Book 
(»f  Books,"  is  going  to  be  pretty  tough  on 
Chicago,  for  it  contemplates  nothing  less 
than  the  total  destruction  of  that  wicked 
city.  But  as  Chicago  is  to  be  replaced  im- 
mediately by  the  City  of  Hadden,  which 
will  contain  all  the  perfections  which  the 
present  Western  metropolis  so  notoriously 
lacks,  perhaps  no  one  will  regret  the  change. 
Moreover,  the  tranhformation  will  afford  a 
chance  for  somebody  to  make  a  pot  of 
money  in  real  estate,  for  the  City  of  Had- 
den is  to  stretch  the  present  city  limits  to 
an  area  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square. 

The  City  of  Hadden  was  named  after 
^lary  Baker  Hadden,  of  Perth  Amboy,  Xew 
Jersey,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  became  the 
bride  of  Charles-  Wesley  Dean,  of  Chicago, 
ihe  instrumentality  through  which  the 
"  Book  of  Books  '*  was  given  to  the  world. 

Dean  docs  not  claim  any  credit  for  au- 
thorship.   That  is  due  to  spirits,  names  not 


given,  who  took  possession  of  Dean  while 
he  was  connected  with  a  cemetery  organ- 
ization. 

Mary  Baker  Hadden  is  proclaimed  in  the 
'*  IVink  of  Books"  "The  Supreme  Ruler  of 
.Ml  Things  in  the  Heavens  and  Controller 
of  All  Things  on  Earth."  The  book  opens 
witli  an  expression  of  her  will,  which  is 
that  the  earth  shall  be  a  better  place  of 
abode.  Tliere  is  to  be  more  light,  less 
snow  and  ice,  fewer  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  richer  soil,  better  fruits,  more 
abundant  crops,  and  other  pleasant  things 
of  that  sort. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  offered  the  alter- 
native of  giving  up  their  meat  diet  or  get- 
ting off  the  earth,  while  negroes  are  or- 
dered off  without  any  alternative  at  all. 
Everybody  is  to  l)c  Iiappy  right  away. 

The  '*  Book  of  T^onks  "  presents  glowing 
testim(.nials  from  Kinjj:  Solomon.  Abraham, 
and  other  distinguished  characters,  eulogiz- 
ing Mary  Baker  Hadden. 

The  *'  Spirit  Government  of  Love  "  has  a 
grand  central  council  of  si.x  men  and  six 
women.  The  first  president  is  a  man,  the 
next  is  to  be  a  w(mian.  and  the  chief  office 
thereafter  is  to  be  occupied  alternately  by 
mem])ers  of  either  sex.  ^  ^ 
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There  are  thirty-seven,  working  depart- 
ments to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
which  is  organized  into  three  grand  di- 
visions of  seven  states  each.  Full  directions 
are  given  for  managing  every  phase  of  city 
life  and  for  making  everything  from  hiscuit 
to  trouble. 

The  Supreme  Ruler  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing a  small  following,  which  is  awaiting  the 
appearance  in  the  heavens  of  the  *'  Rf>w  of 
Hadden,"  which  is  to  be  the  signal  for  be- 
ginning the  reconstruction  of  Chicago. 

The  fact  is  that  Chicago,  after  Teed  and 
Schweinfurth  and  Dowie,  has  become  some- 
what surfeited  with  terrestrial  paradises. 

Dr.  Teed's  Heaven. 

I*'ifteen  years  ago  Hyde  Park,  a  select 
residence  district  of  Chicago,  was  in  a  fer- 
ment over  the  doings  of  Dr.  Cyrus  R.  Teed 
in  his  '*  heaven.''  In  this  instance  "  heaven  " 
shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  modest  cot- 
tage peopled  chiefly  by  deluded  women  who 
fancied  themselves  angels  and  goddesses. 

Although  Hyde  Park- .  was  scandalized, 
Teed  continued  to  make  converts  until  there 
was  not  room  enough  in  heaven  for  them. 
In  June,  1892.  Teed  was  sued  by  Sidney 
C.  Miller,  who  asked  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  damages  for  the  alienation  of 
his  wife's  affections.  Teed  promised  to 
make  Mrs.  Miller  the  goddess  Minerva  if 
she  would  give  him  all  siic  possessed  and 
take  up  her  abode  in  "  heaven."  She  gave 
him  five  thousand  dollars. 

Teed  was  outdone  by  George  Jacob 
Schweinfurth,  who  conducted  a  rival  heaven 
at  Rockford,  Illinois.  In  1874  Mrs.  Dora 
Beekman,  the  wife  of  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter at  Rockford.  announced  that  she  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  risen  Lord,  She  soon 
had  a  following  which  built  a  church  for  her. 
The  new  faith  spread  rapidly.  Schweinfurth. 
a  young  Method'st  minister,  became  a  Beek- 
maniie  bishop. 

When  Mrs.  Beekman's  claim  to  immortality 
was  disproved  by  iier  death.  Schweinfurtli 
announced  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  had  mere- 
ly passed  from  Mrs.  Beekman  iiUo  liimselt. 
This  explanation  was  accepted,  and  hundreds 
worshiped  Schweinfurth  as  Christ  returned 
to  the  flesh.  For  a  time  this  strange  faiih 
flourished,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  money  flowed  into  the 
Schweinfurth  ])ur->e. 

Dowie.  the  Great. 

As  a  money-taker  none  of  the  innumeral)le 
pretended  Messiah^  and  reincarnated  proph- 
ets have  ever  approached  John  Alexander 
Dowie,  who  began  in  a  modest  way  as  a 
faith-healer  in  Chicago  fifteen  years  ago. 

Dtuvie  excelled  in  vituperation.    The  vio- 


lence of  his  tirades  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  newspapers,  and  the  advertising  thus  se 
cured  boomed  the  faith-healing  business  and 
attracted  thousands  to  him. 

Dowie  was  soon  able  to  found  the  '*  Chris- 
tian Catholic  Church  of  Zion,"  the  cardinal 
tenet  of  which  was  that  the  convert  should 
sell  all  and  give  the  proceeds  to  Dowie.  and 
that  he  should  also  give  to  the  leader  a  tithe 
of  his  earnings.  In  this  way  Dowie,  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  had  absolute  control  in 
his  own  name  of  cash  and  assets  aggregating 
twenty-two  million  dollars. 

His  converts  numbered  many  thousands, 
scattered  all  over  the  world. '  The  claim  that 
he  was  the  third  reincarnation  of  the  prophet 
P21ijah  was  made  late  in  his  career.  His 
downfall  dated  from  his  spectacular  liasco  in 
attempting  to  convert  Xew  York,  about  four 
years  ago. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  A.  J.  Brown,  an 
exhorter,  after  announcing  that  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  would  be  made  in  his  per- 
son, went  into  the  mountains  of  East  Tennes- 
see to  fast  for  forty  days  to  prepare  for  the 
event. 

One  day  in  June  a  great  crowd  went  forth 
to  nfeet  him.  Brown  appeared  clad  in  white, 
with  hands  upraised.  He  said  he  was  Christ, 
and  that  he  had  power  to  forgive  sins  and 
heal  the  sick. 

The  crowd  gave  a  great  shout,  rushed  for- 
ward, knelt,  and  kissed  Brown's  feet  and 
worshiped  him.  One  girl  declared  she  was 
ready  to  die  to  prove  her  faith. 

So  great  was  the  excitement  that  disbe- 
lievers in  the  town  of  Soddy,  fearing  the 
fanatics  might  kill  themselves  or  each  other, 
sent  for  the  sheriff,  who  put  an  end  to  the 
affair  with  great  difficulty. 

**  Matthias,  thr  Prophet.'* 

Brown  was  outdone  h>  "  Matthias,  the 
Prophet,"  as  he  called  hir-  --M'  at  tir^t.  Mat- 
thias's real  name  was  Rj>l)ert  Matthews,  a 
carpenter  at  Albany,  who  became  excited 
over  religion  in  1829.  and  neglected  his  bench 
to  make  disjointed  harangues  on  >ireet  cor- 
ners. After  a  couple  of  years  wandering  in  the 
South  and  West  he  came  to  Xew  York  in 
May,  i8jj.  and  announced  that  he  was  the 
Deity  himself. 

This  seemed  so  probable  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  true  hy  Klijah  Pierso!i,  Benjanii'i 
H.  Folger,  and  W  illiam  Mills,  all  well-to-do 
merchants,  and  by  a  few  others. 

The  three  supplied  the  self-proclaimed 
deity  with  all  the  money  he  wanted,  provided 
him  a  home  and  a  barouche,  in  which  he  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  Broadway,  dressed 
in  green  frock-coat  and  trousers,  cambric 
ruffles,  a  red  and  gold  sash  with  twelve  tas- 
sels, and  a  h'gh  patent-leather  cap. 
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For  two  and  a  half  years  this  continue  I. 
By  this  time  Pierson  and  Folger  were  ruined 
by  speculation,  under  the  direction  of  Mat- 
thews, and  by  loss  of  reputation  because  of 
their  strange  delusion.    Mills  had  lost  faith. 


charge  of  l)eai-iig  his  daughter.  After  that 
he  disappeared. 

Silas  Wilcox  made  his  appearance  in  west- 
ern Missouri  in  1888.  preaching  and  pretend- 
ing to  heal  by  faith.    He  soon  had  a  large 


SILAS  BELL  C.\L'SED  THE  WILDEST   EXCITE.MKNT  AMONG  THE   NE('.ROES  ALONG 
THE  SAVANNAH    RIVER  IN   I.S8S,   BY   PKEACHING  THAT  THE  WORLD 
WAS  COMING  TO  AN   END.      HE   ALSO   l)Ht)VE  A  THRIVING 
TRADE  SELLING  WINGS  AT   FIVE   DOLLARS  A  PAIR 
TO  THOSE  WHO  WANTED  TO   MAKE  SI  RE 
OF  A   PROMPT  ASi  ENSION. 

Pierson  died  suddenly.    Matthews  said  his     and    excited    following    calling  themselv( 


curse  had  slain  him. 

When  arsenic  was  found  in  Pierson^ 
•t<.mach  Matthews  was  arrested  for  murder. 
The  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  convict.  <o 
he  was  sent  to  jail  for  three  months  on  a 


Saniaritan>^."  They  said  the  drinking  oi 
blood  would  cure  all  ills  of  soul  and  bo(l\', 
btcause  the  IJible  said  blood  was  life.  When 
outsiders  discovererl  that  a  number  of  chil- 
dren had  been  bled  in  order  that  the  elders 
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^'^^"ro'^^  ^^^*^''^^'^'^TH,  NOW    \   i;l-.Al  1  II' I  L    \OL  \^.    MATRON   OF  WASHINGTON. 
THE  AMERICAN   PEOPLE  SHE  IS  STILL    "ALICE  ROOSEVELT.'" 


From  a  thotograph  by  Ktrshiiui. 


graccUil  piolure  of  A[rs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
\       ^j^^'^'^'  portrait  of  her  that  has  ever  been  published.    As  a  young  matron 
sTt        sained  somewhat  in  weight,  and  her  features  have  taken  on  a 
c>  ter  and  sweeter  expression  within  the  past  year  or  so.     Mr<.  L.ong- 
wonh  sat  for  this  picture  in  her  own  home  in  Washington.    She  is  wear- 
bv'^f    r  ^^"^^  ^^hii^'h  was  matle  from  the  exciuisite  pink-hrocaded  silk  pre- 
-  i"e  hmi»eror  of  Japan  during  her  trip  to  the  Philippines  and  the  Orient 


"lost  beautifnl  pieces  of  Japanese  silk  ever  brought  into  the  United  States. 
^  nmrnage  Mrs.   Ltngworth   has  been  deeply  absorbed   in   her  ]ms]>and's 
^ ^^^s  whh  him  whenever  his  pui)lic  career  demands  his  presence  in 

husband  wlio  fjSg.^.^^^ 


'P"^  him  HI  rv 
public  lif, 


that  a  clever 


pui)lii 

young  wife  can  help  a 
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HOW  LEVERRIER,  ADAMS,  AND  PUPIN  LOOPED  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  LOOP  AND  DISCOVERED  BY  MEANS  OF 
PENCIL  AND  PAPER  SOME  GREAT  PHYSICAL  FACTS. 
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AT HEMAT- 
ICS is  real- 
ly the  most 
uncanny  of 
all  the  sci- 
ences. The 
chemist  will  do  remarkable 
things,  touching  perhaps  even 
the  origin  of  human  life,  but 
he  must  have  his  retorts  and 
crucibles  and  a  whole  labora- 
tory of  strange-looking  jars 
and  other  apparatus. 

The  same  is  true  of  the 
physicist.  He,  too,  must 
work  with  hundreds  of  cost- 
ly instruments,  the  very  sight 
of  which  impresses  you.  But 
the  mathematician,  with 
merely  a  few  papers  and 
tablets,  will  sit  down  in  some 
quiet  place  and  by  sheer 
brain-work  and  by  drawing 
signs  and  numbers  on  sheets 
of  paper,  will  be  able  to  tell 
of  that  which  never  yet  has 
been  but  which  is  presently 
to  be.  His  thought  will  go 
out  to  the  remote  hyper- 
spaces  (  f  the  universe,  and 
bring  b  ick  knowledge  in  a 
way  which  puts  to  shame 
the  lesser  wonders  of  wire- 
less tele^^rraphy. 

More  than  that,  the  mathe- 
matician, though  he  may 
know  nothing  of  practical 
mechanics,  will  solve  prob- 
lems before  which  the  prac- 
tical mechanic  is  helpless. 
He  will  make  engineers  and 
electricians  his  servants,  glad 
to  do  his  bidding  and  con- 
hdent  that  what  he  tells 
them  will  be  true. 

In  **  Greifenstein,"  one  of 
Marion  Crawford's  novels,  is 
introduced  a  taciturn  Ger- 
man mathematician.  Rrx. 
who  hastily  scribbles  a  brief 
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calculation  on  a  piece  of  paper  at  certain 
critical  moments,  and  then  quietly  tells  his 
intimate  friend  just  what  is  to  occur  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  This,  of 
course,  is  purely  imaginative  writing;  but 
the  story  is  hardly  less  wonderful  than 
some  of  the  facts  which  belong  to  the  sober 
history  of  mathematics. 

One  of  the  most  curious  mathematical 
feats  is  that  which  was  performed  almost 
simultaneously  by  a  rather  obscure  young 
Englishman  named  Adams,  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished French  scientist,  Jean  Joseph 
Leverrier.  This  feat  was  accomplished 
quite  independently  by  the  two  men :  but 
as  Adams  first  worked  out  the  problem,  it 
is  he  who  should  receive  the  higher  honor. 

John  Couch  Adams  was  the  son  of  an 
English  tenant-farmer  in  Cornwall.  His 
mother,  who  possessed  some  property,  had 
inherited  a  library  which  contained  a  num- 
ber of  books  on  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
Young  Adams,  when  a  mere  child,  and  at 
an  age  when  most  children  are  reading 
fairy  tales  or  stories  of  adventure,  greedily 
absorbed  the  contents  of  these  scientific 
books. 

Discovering  a  Planet  by  Mathematics. 

At  ten  he  was  proficient  in  algebra ;  at 
twelve  he  was  well  on  in  trigonometry.  At 
fourteen  he  applied  his  mathc.natics  to 
astronomy,  and  drew  maps  of  the  constella- 
tions. At  seventeen  he  calculated  an  eclipse 
for  the  meridian  and  latitude  of  a  town  in 
which  his  brother  lived.  At  about  the  same 
time  he  invented  a  simple  instrument  for 
determining  the  elevation  of  the  sun. 

These  and  other  achievements  of  Adams 
attracted  so  much  attentic  n  that  he  was  sent 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  as  a  senior  wrangler,  and 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship.  This  was  in 
1843. 

Until  that  time^  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  there  had  been  noted  in  the 
heavens  only  five  planets  revolving  around 
the  sun.  Some  of  these  had  been  known  to 
the  Greek  astronomers.  Others,  such  as  the 
planet  Uranus,  had  not  been  discovered  until 
modern  times.  Uranus  was  first  detected 
by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1781.  Rut  this 
planet  was  a  peculiar  one.  Its  motions  were 
so  irregular  as  to  seem  erratic. 

When,  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
astronomical  science,  it  ought  to  have  been 
in  a  certain  place,  it  was  found  to  be  some- 
where else.  That  is  to  say,  Uranus,  unlike 
the  other  planets,  wandered  from  its  regular 
course. 

But  in  the  universe,  everything  is  con- 
trolled by  inflexible  law.  H  this  great 
heavenly  body  seemed  to  violate  the  law 


which  astronomers  knew,  it  must  be  for 
some  cause  or  by  reason  of  some  other  law 
of  which  astronomers  were  ignorant.  Who 
could  explain  this  thing? 

The  Feat  of  Young  Adams. 

To  this  task  the  young  Cambridge  mathe- 
matician set  himself,  not  with  telescopes  and 
astronomical  apparatus,  nor  by  gazing  upon 
the  heavens;  but  in  his  study  with  pencil 
and  paper  and  by  the  aid  simply  of  his 
profound  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  if 
Uranus  moved  irregularly,  it  was  perhaps 
because  some  larger  planet,  which  no  man 
had  ever  seen,  lay  beyond  it,  and  that  by 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  this  huge  un- 
known mass  of  matter  affected  the  course 
of  Uranus  and  drew  it  fr(mi  its  normal 
path. 

By  a  long  and  most  complicated  mathe- 
matical process,  Adams  determined  to  his 
own  satisfaction — first,  that  such  a  planet 
did  exist:  second  its  distance  from  the 
earth ;  and  furtliermore,  its  regular  sidereal 
motion,  its  eccentricity,  and  its  size.  He 
drew  up  a  memorandum  setting  forth  these 
results  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Observatory  in 
Greenwich. 

Adams  also  had  declared  that,  if  a  certain 
portion  of  the  heavens  were  swept  by  a 
powerful  telescope  at  a  period  which  he 
named,  the  new  planet  would  be  visible. 
The  Astronomer  Royal  brought  to  bear 
the  power  of  his  great  telescope  upon  that 
portion  of  the  sky,  and  he  actually  beheld 
a  new  and  brilliant  star :  yet,  curiously 
enough,  he  failed  to  recognize  it  as  a  body 
which  had  not  been  seen  before.  This  was 
because  there  was  as  yet  in  England  no 
star-map. 

When  Neptune  Was  First  Observed. 

But  on  the  evening  of  September  23,  1846, 
the  German  astronomer.  Dr.  Galle,  of  Berlin, 
gazing  through  his  telescope,  saw  the  hither- 
to unknown  planet  and  knew  it  to  be  a 
heavenly  body  liitherlt^  unknown,  and  loom- 
ing out  of  the  depths  of  infinite  space. 

Here  was  indeed  a  scientific  marvel.  A 
young  mathematician,  by  calculations  upon 
paper,  had  not  only  learned  that  a  planet 
was  in  existence  far  beyond  human  sight, 
but  he  had  been  able  to  describe  it,  and  even 
to  weigli  it.  and  to  predict  the  time  wlien 
it  would  come  within  tlie  range  of  astro- 
nomic vision  ! 

The  same  calculations  had  been  made  just 
a  little  later  by  the  French  astronomer 
Leverrier.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have 
laid  his  results  before  tlie  scientific  world 
some  months  ere  the  prediction  of  Adams 
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JUHN   COUCH  ADAMS,    WHO  ANTICIPATED    LEVERKIER   IN   THE  MATHEMATICAL 
DISCOVERY   OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE   PLANET  NEPTUNE. 


had  Ix'oinc  geiior«'\IIy  known.  Adrrns  was 
unlucky  in  that  his  marvelous  discovery  was 
held  hack  hy  tlie  sh^wncss  and  the  hlunder- 
ing  of  the  Piritisli  astronomers.  Hence,  for 
a  short  time,  the  honors  were  given  to 
Leverrier:  hut  the  papers  of  Adams  were 
on  record,  and  they  showed  that  he  had 
really  been  the  first  to  make  the  calculation. 

The  planet  was  named  Xeptune,  and  it 
s  leams  in  the  heavens  it  bears  eternal  wit- 


ness to  the  genius  of  an  Englishman  who 
at  that  time  was  little  better  known  than 
Xentr.ne  itself. 

Adams  had  an  interesting  personality. 
He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  was  a  deep 
^tiuleiu  of  the  occult  sciences,  such  as 
astrology.  He  was  a  great  reader  of  fiction, 
which  served  to  relax  his  mind  after  his 
profound  investigations.  He  entered  into 
the  political  events  of  his  time  w^th  such 
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ardor  that  (luring  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
for  example,  he  could  neither  work  nor 
sleep. 

As  a  friend  and  companion,  he  was  de- 
lightful ;  and  though  evepy  kind  of  scientific 
honor  was  showered  upon  him,  he  remained 
modest,  gentle,  and  sincere.  When  he  died 
in  1892,  the  queen  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but 
his  relatives  preferred  to  have  his  body  laid 
to  rest  in  a  quiet  graveyard  close  to  the 
observatory  with  which  his  life-work  is  so 
gloriously  associated. 


These  two  extraordinary  mathematical 
triumphs  were  matched  in  another  field  by 
the  work  of  one  who  is  still  alive.  The 
telephone,  as  we  ordinarily  use  it,  came  into 
use  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  messages 
could  then  be  transmitted  over  distances  no 
greater  than  a  comparatively  few  miles. 

Mathematics  and  the  Telephone. 

Long-distance  telephoning  became  possi- 
ble in  1S85,  when  a  regular  line  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  con- 
structed.   Seven  vears  later,  men  were  able 


iTYLL-: 
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WELL,  iV. 


PROFESSOR  MICHAEL  IDVORSKV   PUPIN,   OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.   WHO  SOLVED  BV 
MATHEMATICS  THE  PROBLEM  OF  LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONY. 
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BONCI  AND   HIS  FAMILY. 


Jtograph  of  Alcssandro  Boiici,  ihe  diniiniuivc  and  artistic  tenor  now 
ng  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 1  louse.  New  York,  and  of  his  wife  and 
children,  not  to  mention  the  two  dogs,  was  taken  in  Italy  last  sum- 
,  (11  the  grounds  of  their  villa  near  Bologna. 

Ihis  villa,  a  line  large  one,  which  the  tenor  recently  purchased,  origi- 
belonged  to  Baru/./i.  a  well-known  Italian  sculptor,  and  a  pupil  "of 
great  Canova.  Signor  Honci  has  had  some  alterations  made  in  it, 
large  music-room,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  gallery  running  around 
I  wliich  other  rootns  open.  Several  salons  adjoin  this  nmsic-room,  so 
can  be  given  if  desired.  The  acoustics  are  said  to  be  excellent.  The 
a  private  chapel.  Previously  to  the  purchase  of  this  villa,  tlie  P»oncis 
tlie  home  now  of  Caruso  and  .\madeo  Bassi.. 


^•■LIKO  BONCI, 


'  '    ■  \M)  (..IIILIJKKN, 

NhAK   BULOG.V.V,  IIALV. 


AT   HIS  VILLA 
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A  MAN  WHO  LOOKS  LIKE  TWO 
GREAT  POETS. 


"^11  AT  one  man  should  rcsemlile  some  oilicr  man  is  usual  enough:  but  that 
he  should  resemble  two  other  men  who  do  not  at  all  resemble  each  other 
seems  rather  difficult  to  believe.  When  it  happens  that  these  two  other 
men  are  both  famous  personages,  the  problem  and  the  coincidence  need 
explicit  explanation. 

The  Hon.  Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  United  States  Representative  from 
Texas,  is  the  individual  who  has  achieved  the  apparently  impossible.  He  is  the  living 
replica  of  Scotland's  greatest  poet  and  also  of  Scotland's  greatest  novelist.  When  he 
gazes  straight  at  you,  he  seems  to  you  to  look  exactly  like  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  moment 
later,  when  he  stands  so  that  you  see  only  his  hnely  chiseled  profile,  it  seems  as  though 
you  were  gazing  upon  Robert  Burns,  so  striking  is  his  likeness  to  the  immortal  "  Bobbie." 

Scott  is  especially  noticeable 
Mr.  Burleson's  likeness  to 
in  his  latest  photograph,  re- 
produced on  this  page.  The 
high,  well-rounded  forehead 
and  the  eyes  of  the  poet  arc 
his.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Congressman's  hair  is  de- 
cidedly like  that  of  the  bard's, 
and  does  much  to  heighten 
the  similarity.  Mr.  Bur- 
leson's rather  thin,  set  lips 
alone  lack  close  resemblance. 
Scott's  lips  were  full  and 
rounded. 

This  is  the  reason  why  one 
Capitol  guide  will  point  out 
Mr.  Burleson  to  you,  •iay- 
ing:  "There  is  the  member 
who  looks  like  Scott " ; 
while  the  next  human  mega- 
phone calls  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  dark-eyed 
Southerner  over  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House 
is  the  image  of  him  who 
wrote  "  Tam  O'Shanter." 
and  "  Flow  Gently,  Sweet 
At  ton." 

All  this  is  a  little  hard  U[x>n 
Mr.  Burleson,  who  is  a 
serious-minded  Congressman, 
and  would  much  prefer  to  be 
taken  only  for  himself,  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  rather  re- 
gents the  stares  which  meet 
him.  no  matter  whether  it  is 
his  profile  or  his  full  face  that 
i^  exposed  to  view.  By  this 
time,  however,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  must  be 
used  to  it.  since  he  is  in  the 
ninth  near  of  his  Con- 
gressional life,  and  is  well 
known  at  the  capital. 


\5 
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THE    HON.    ALBERT    sn)NEV    blKLKSON,    UNITED     STATES  REP- 
RESENTATIVE   FROM     TEXAS.       HIS     RESEMBLANCE    TO  BOTH 
ROBERT    BURNS     AND    SIR    WALTER    SCOTT    IS    SO    M \RKED 
THAT    CAPITOL    GUIDES     POINT    OUT    THE  LIKENESSES. 

/■;•('///  a  cctyyiahtid  thotograrh  iy  Harris  6-'  EiL'/Kir.  H\i^>\ii:t>:  n. 
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MEN  WHO  HAVE  DARED  AND  WON. 

BY    EDWIN  WILDMAN. 

ACTS  OF  COURAGE  AND  DEVOTION  IN  THE  DANGER- 
ZONES  OF  LIFE  HAVE  BROUGHT  TO  UNKNOWNS 
THE   LAUREL-WREATH    OF  THE  IMMORTAL  HERO. 


^  VERY  day  men  jeopardize  their  ated  Vorktown.  So  daring  was  Dillon  that 
lives  in  the  pursuit  of  he  went  into  Longstrect's  camp  before  tlic 
pleasure,  in  the  vanities  of  Confederate  general  left  it. 
sport,  motor-racing,  balloon  About  4  a.m.  on  May  5,  after  a  terrible 
ascensions,  and  what  not,  march,  the  pursuing  force  with  which  Dillon 
and  think  nothing  of  it.  was  connected  came  upon  the  enemy  near 
Bravado  and  the  joys  of  excite- 
ment impel  them  to  feats  of  ele- 
gant daring. 

What  of  the  hero  who  forgets 
>elf  in  the  endeavor  to  save  an- 
other: who  ignites  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite beneath  an  enemy's  fortress 
and  goes  to  sure  death  to  open 
the  way  to  victory;  who  throws 
himself  before  his  general  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  receives  the 
blow  that  was  aimed  at  a  cause 
in  the  person  of  his  chief;  who 
gr>es  forth  upon  a  raging  sea  to 
rescue  a  shipwrecked  crew ;  who 
inoculates  his  blood  with  a  dead- 
ly viruh  to  test  the  efficacy  of  an 
experimental  serum ;  who  pene- 
trates the  blackness  of  a  flooded 
mine  to  rescue  penned-in  workers 
— what  of  these  exhibitions  of 
courage  ? 

In  1862  two  hundred  medals 
were  struck  off  for  the  army, 
and  two  thousand  for  the  navy, 
to  accompany  the  "  Thanks  of 
Congress. ' 

Only  subordinate  officers  and 
privates  could  be  awarded  this 
national  recognition. 

It  was  an  Irishman,  Michael 
A.  DilUm,  who  first  received  the 
honor.  At  the  first  aill  for 
troops  he  was  mustered  in  at 
Peterlx)ro,  New  Hampshire,  in 
April.  iS()i. 

Dillon  was  with  Company  G. 
Second  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers, in  McClellan's  campaign 
against  Vorktown.  His  regiment 
was  forced  closest,  to  the  enemy's 
fire  and  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  the  C<m federates  had  evacu- 


MICHAKL  A.    DILLON,    AS    HK   WAS  IN    T*S()1   \VHKN\   BV  AN 
ACT  OF  REMARKABLE   HEROISM.   HE  WON  A  MEDAL 
AND  THE  THANKS  OF  (  QNGRES*v 
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Williamsburg.  A  hotly  contested  battle 
raged  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Union  soldiers  were  becoming  dispirited,  the 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  when  Kearny 
arrived  with  reenforcements,  thus  giving 
the  Union  men  the  much-needed  rest. 

During  one  of  the  charges  of  the  enemy 
four  guns  were  captured.  This  loss  gave 
Dillon  the  opportunity  to  display  his  cour- 
age. Rushing  forward,  he  called  to  his 
comrades  to  follow,  and 
recapture  t  h  e'i  r  guns. 
Dillon  was  then  only  a 
private,  and  his  lieuten- 
ant yelled  to  him : 

'*  Get  down,  Dillon,  you 
are  drawing  the  enemy's 
tire  upon  us." 

The  daring  and  im- 
petuous young  soldier 
shouted  back  as  he  ran : 

"  What  in  h —  are  we 
here  for?  Come  on, 
boys,  we  must  not  let 
them  take  that  battery." 

With  a  drawn  sword 
m  his  hand,  Dillon  had 
by  that  time  passed  full 
into  the  fire-zone  of  the 
entmy  and  was  dashing 
forward  toward  the  oppo- 
sing line  with  utter  disregard  to  danger.  His 
officers  and  comrades  hesitated  for  a  few 
moments,  then,  with  a  yell,  they  flung  them- 
selves forward  after  their  leader.  They  fell 
upon  the  enemy  like  an  avalanche,  recap- 
turing their  guns  and  winning  the  fight. 

Xo  single  act  of  gallantry  on  an  American 
battle-field  ever  created  a  greater  sensation. 
Dillon  was  heralded  as  **  the  bravest  man  in 
the  Union  army."  Some  ten  years  ago  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Legion,  for  he  was  recognized  as  its 
founder. 

Bugler  Hawthorne  at  Delhi. 

A  story  that  has  become  the  property  of 
every  bar raclc- room  in  the  British  army  in 
India  comes  down  from  the  mutiny  of 
1^57-  ^  single  act  of  supreme  daring  a 
young  bugler  oi)ened  the  gate  of  the  great 
walls  of  Delhi.  In  the  face  of  death, 
Bugler  Robert  Hawthorne,  a  stripling,  whose 
only  duty  it  was  to  sound  the  charge  when 
the  gate  was  destroyed,  performed  an  act 
of  heroism  that  made  all  England  ring  with 
bis  name. 

Two  lieutenants  and  two  sergeants,  each 
carrying  a  twenty-five-pound  bag  of  powder, 
were  ordered  to  cross  an  open  space  of 
three  hundred  yards,  exposed  to  the  shells 
and  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy.  A  broken 
drawbridge  lay  in  their  path,  and  to  cross 


the  moat  they  were  obliged  to  throw  out  a 
plank. 

Perilous  though  it  was,  the  feat  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  Lieutenant  Howe 
reached  the  wall  and  hurled  his  powder-bag 
at  the  base  of  the  gate.  The  bullet  of  a 
sharpshooter  sent  his  body  rolling  into  the 
slimy  waters  of  the  moat.  Sergeant  Car- 
michael  fell  dead  before  the  bag  fell  from 
his  hands.    His  comrade,  Sergeant  Smith, 


gathered  up  the  precious  bag  and  placed  it, 
as  well  as  his  own,  by  the  gate. 

A  Brave  Youth's  Daring. 

Lieutenant  Salkeld  sprang  forward  and 
with  a  lighted  match  attj^mpted  to  fire  the 
charge.  A  bullet  pierced  his  heart  and  he 
fell  backward.  Corporal  Burgers,  who  had 
come  forward,  turned  to  Sergeant  Smith 
for  a  second  match.  The  bullet  of  the 
sharpshooter  was  too  quick  for  him.  Then 
the  little  bugler  crawled  up  from  the  ditch. 
Sergeant  .Smith  turned  to  him  as  he  struck 
a  match,  and  said :  - 

*'  If  I  fail,  you  light  the  fuse,  and  don't 
wait  to  be  killed  before  you  sound  the 
charge." 

Young  Hawthorne  snatched  the  box  of 
matches  from  him  and  lighted  the  fuse, 
shouting,  above  the  roar  of  the  artillery  : 
"'For  England !  "  The  British  troop  dashed 
through  the  broken  gate  and  took  Ddhi. 
but  of  the  men  who  made  their  entry  pos- 
sible only  Bugler  Hawthorne  lived  to  wear 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  daring  of  this  brave  youth,  more  than 
any  other  act  of  heroism,  is  believed  to  ha\e 
saved  the  Indian  Empire  to  England.  With 
the  fall  of  Delhi  the  mutiny  was  crushed. 

But  before  England  conceived  the  idea  of 
honoring  her  gallant  sons,  the  great  Xapo- 
leon  had  placed  the  cross  of  the  LefHon  of 
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Honor  upon  the  breast  of  courage.  It  was 
lit  Arcole  that  Xapoleon  laid  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  across  the  dead  body  of  Muiron 
with  the  words  that  have  come  down  to 
history:  "He  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Leg^ion  of  Honor.*' 

Had  Bonaparte  lost  the  battle  of  Arcole, 
in  all  probability  he  never  would  have  had  a 
Marengo  or  an  Austerlitz,  nor  have  worn 
the  imperial  crown  of  France.    On  the  15th 


Croats,  who  were  concealed  in  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  marshes.  More  than  a  score 
of  times  Bonaparte  leaped  from  his  saddle 
to  take  the  flag  and  head  the  wavering 
columns.  Every  time  his  devoted  troops 
forced  him  back  to  his  horse  and  signalized 
the  event  with  one  of  those  superhuman 
rallies  that  only  Bonaparte  could  inspire  in 
his  men. 

To  capture  the  causeways,  dislodge  the 


RUSHIVO  FORWARD,  YOUNG 
DIJ-Lt  N    <  ALLED  TO  HIS 
CO.MRAUtS  TO  FOLLOW  HIM 
AND  RSCAFTURB  XHB  GUNS. 


of  Xovcnibcr,  i7*/'\  his  army  mot  the 
Austrians  ^n  narrow  causeways  built  across 
the  marshes  lyintr  between  the  river  Adige 
and  the  town  of  Arco!c.  On  thv^c  cause- 
ways only  the  heads  of  columns  of  the 
armies  cnubl  meet,  and  the  two  great 
enemies,  France  and  Austria,  clutched  des- 
perately at  each  other's  throat  for  long 
hours. 

Bonaparte  put  his  bravest  and  most  ex- 
perienced veterans  at  the  head  of  his 
cr>Iumns.  The  French  <u tiered  m  -^t  on  this 
day   from   the   galling   nre  -  f  a   l)and  of 

4— S  B  1 


Croats,  and  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
Arcole,  thoe  were  tlie  aims  of  the  I'VoicIi. 
Ax  tlirec  o'clock  in  the  aftern(»on  the  French 
cnhunn  >ta;4.ncrtfl.  Demoralization  was 
written  on  cxcry  face,  for  the  fire  »>f  the 
Cr.  at^  wa*^  now  mowing  down  the  ranks 
like  a  great  scythe. 

Then  I'l^naparte  sprang  from  hi<  hor>e 
without  hindrance,  sc  i/ed  a  flag,  and  rushed 
fiirward  to  rally  the  line.  The  troop<  had 
hecnn.e  so  (li^piritcd  that  even  this  act  did 
iMt  instantly  hearten  them.    ]"»ut  in  the  ru«h. 


^  n.'iparte   wa^   sw^pi    frctm   the  cau*;eway 
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young  hawthorne  snatched  the  box  of  matches  from  him  and 
lighted  the  fuse,  shouting,  above  the  roar  of  the 
artillery:  "for  England!" 


into  the  nnid  and  instantly  sank  to  his  arm- 
pits. 

In  their  horror  at  the  ahnosl  certain  loss 
of  their  great  leader,  the  French  forgot  that 
the  Aiistrians  were  in  their  path  and  drove 
them  hack  like  chaff.  Muiron  sprang  into 
the  marsh  to  shield  the  head  of  his  leader 
with  his  own  body  from  the  bullets  of  the 
Croats,  and  more  than  one  <^f  these  bullets 
pierced  Muiron's  body.  Bonaparte  was 
pulled  out  of  the  mud  and  the  French  re- 
tired in  order. 

That  evening  the  great  commander  gazed 
long  in  the  face  r>f  the  dead  Muiron.  the 
lirsi  man  to  die  for  the  person  of  Xapolcf^n. 
Tliis  act  of  heroism  and  devotion  seems  to 
have  kindled  in  Xapoleon's  soul  the  idea  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  \vhose  symbol  became 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  most  Frenchmen 
th.an    fame    or    wealth.     The    star  cro^s 


dangling  under  the  rosette  pinned  on  the 
breast  was  an  image  of  the  star  of  Xapo- 
leon's good  fortune,  which  rose  in  all  its 
splendor  at  Arcole. 

But  the  First  Consul,  with  the  mind  of  a 
great  statesman,  perceived  that  besides 
military  heroism  there  were  other  things  in 
lYancc  to  be  rewarded.  The  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  must  decorate  the  breasts 
of  the  geniuses  in  art,  science,  and  industry, 
and  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  soldier. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  enipernr, 
XapnU-on  often  said  in  conversation  with 
inventors  and  industrial  leaders  that  France 
ought  to  surpass  England  in  the  science  and 
an  of  manufacturing  goods.    He  then  per- 
ceived  that   his   own   empire   depended  as 
tnuch    vipnn   the   character   and   extent  of 
I'rench  trade  as  upon  French  valor  on  the 
l)attle- field.    From  the  time  that  Xapoleon 
declared  a  blockade  against  English  com- 
merce till  the  day  of  his  fall  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  took  keener  interest 
than    in    what  a 
Frenchman  could 
manufacture  and  sell 
to    continental  Eu- 
rope. 

One  morning  in 
1807  an  orderly, 
carrying  a  heavy 
bundle,  entered  the 
emperor's  cabinet  at 
the  Tuileries  aiul 
spread  out  before  hi^ 
majesty's  eyes  many 
samples  of  calicoes 
and  other  cotton 
cloths  designed  and 
m  a  n  u  f  a  c  t  u  r  e  d  by 
Richard  Lenoir,  at 
Charonne,  a  suburb 
of  Paris.  The  em- 
peror turned  these  samples  of  cloth  about  and 
examined  them  with  all  the  keen  interest 
he  would  a  new  gun. 

'*  .Ah,''  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Grand 
Marshal  Duroc,  **  we  have  the  English 
beaten." 

At  once  he  summoned  a  small  escort  and 
rode  rapidly  to  Richard  Lenoir's  factory. 
Lenoir  was  a  plain,  modest  little  man  of 
the  people,  and  he  had  never  dreamed  of  re- 
ceiving an  imperial  honor.  The  .*Juddcn 
entrance  of  the  emi)eror  into  his  dingy  little 
factory  t(Kik  him  so  by  surprise  that  for 
some  moments  he  stood  speechless. 

Xapoleon  had  all  of  Lenoir's  workmen 
called  about  him,  and  with  his  own  hand 
pinned  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on 
Lenoir's  breast,  saying:  '*  \'()U  are  more  sih'- 
cessful  than  I  am  in  fighting  the  English." 

There  are  many  heroes  of  peace  whose 
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deeds  have  inspired  the  recognition  and  ad- 
miration of  their  fellows.  Fifty  years  ago 
Jean  Henri  Dunant,  of  Geneva,  proved  him- 
self a  hero  on  the  hloody  ticld  of  Solfcrino. 
He  was  there  to  see  tlie  hattle,  and  more 
than  cnce  went  into  the  rtring-zone  to  rescue 
the  wounded.  It  was  there  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  Red  Crc;^s  organiza- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  real  founder. 

For  years  Dunant  lahored  to  organize  the 
International  Red  Cross.  His  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  convince  the  nations  that 
doctors  and  nurses  should  have  the  freedom 
of  the  hattle-field  while  the  l):ittle  was  going 
on.  In  1864  he  had  persuaded  sixteen  na- 
tions to  send  representatives  to  a  Red  Cross 
congress  at  Geneva,  and  that  hody  organized 
the  International  Red  Cross  Society. 

Dunant  and  the  Red  Cross. 

In  his  zeal  Dunant  sacrificed  every  dollar 
that   he  possessed,  and   for  nearly  thirty 


THAN  I  AM   IN   FIGHTING  v 
THE  ENGLISH." 
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years  he  wandered  about  Europe,  living  in 
garrets  in  London,  Paris.  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  and  teaching  the  various  Euro- 
pean languages  of  which  he  was  a  master. 
This  hero  of  a  great  idea,  for  he  was  noth- 
ing less,  was  nn  the  brink  of  starvation  and 
had  p:issed  his  thrce-score-and-tcn  years 
when  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  <if  the 
first  Xol)el  Peace  prize  was  given  him.  In 
feeble  healili  he  passing  li  s  last  years  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzoil. 

A  little  less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
wh.en  the  scourge  of  war  was  rampant  on 
two  continents,  disease  counted  more  vic- 
tims than  the  sword.  The  horrors  of 
lilood-poisoning  were  more  feared  on  the 
battle- held  and  in  the  operating-room  than 
<leath  from  an  enemy's  bullet. 

Attending  a  hospital  at  Glasgow,  w\as  a 
ynujig  pliysician,  Joseph  Lister,  who  con- 
ceived the  method  now  known  as  antiseptic 
surgery.    Later,  while  studying  at  Munich, 
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he  became  c  nvinccd  that  llie  injection  of  a 
germicide  into  an  open  wound  would  pre- 
vent suppuration,  inHammation,  and  gan- 
grene. Striking  a  knife  into  his  own  flesh 
again  and  again  he  cotiductcd  hazardous 
experiments  with  various  solutions,  event- 
ually establishing  his  theory.  The  death- 
rate  in  hospilals  was  reduced  in  live  years 
from  eighty  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent. 

England  honored  Lister  as  no  man  in 
medical  science  had  ever  before  been 
honored.  Patents  of  nol)ility  were  bestowed 
upon  him.  In  presenting  to  him  recently 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  the  lord 
mayor  said:  **  He  has  done  more  to  as- 
suage suffering,  lessen  disease,  and  prolong 
and  save  life  than  any  otiicr  man  who  ever 
lived." 

How  Sergeant  Fuji  Gave  Up  His  Life. 

The  order  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  the  direct 
recognition  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  for 
valor,  her(  ism,  or  erudition,  hut  never  was 
it  more  worthily  earned  than  by  Sergeant 
Fuji  at  the  attack  on  Tientsin,  July  14, 
1900,  when  the  Japanese  infantry,  the 
British  marines,  and  the  American  infantry 
besieged  the  Chinese  city. 

For  sixty  days  the  Chinese  forces  with 
artillery  and  sharpshooters  had  bombarded 
the  foreign  settlement.  The  Chinese  city 
lay  off  to  the  north  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  heavy  wall,  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high. 

The  gates  were  protected  by  strong 
*'  keeps,''  or  forts,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  the  Chinese  troops  except  through 
these  keeps,  which  were  guarded  by  im- 
mense iron  doors. 

A  small  bridge  had  to  be  crossed  and  an 
open  space  of  four  hundred  yArds  covered 
before  the  gateway  was  reached.  The 
Chinese  sharpshooters  sent  a  rain  of  bullets 
across  the  unprotected  area. 

Utterly  indifferent  to  the  peril,  a  party  of 
Japanese  sappers,  bearing  guncotton,  rushed 
across  the  open  trail  and  laid  the  explosive 
at  the  base  of  the  huge  doors,  heavily  ironed 
and  l)arred.  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 
riflemen  on  the  wall  above.  A  fuse  was 
laid.  Three  times  it  was  fearlessly  lighted 
by  Japanese  sappers,  and  three  times  it  was 
cut  by  Chinese  bullets.  A  fourth  time  a 
bullet  cut  it  oiT.  Tlien  Sergeant  Fuji,  who 
of  the  attacking  Jai)anese  ahnie  remained 
alive,  unhesitatingly  struck  a  match  close  to 
the  explrsive  and  was  blown  tf>  pieces  along 
with  the  great  gates,  which  fell  over  his 
mangled  body. 

A  Soldier*s  Counsel  to  His  Wife. 

The  order  of  the  Ri^'ng  Sun  award.Ml  to 
his  memory  was   the  greate-^t  recognition 


tl:at  an  admiring  nation  could  bestow  upon 
his  heroic  name.  And  here  is  the  admoni- 
tion and  counsel  a  brave  Japanese  soldier 
gave  his  wife,  when  departing  for  war: 

My  dearest,  I  especially  ask  you  to  strictly  observe 
the  following  rules,  which  I  herewith  send  you : 

1 .  Never  accept  presents  in  money  or  kind  from  any 
one ;  to  do  so  will  be  to  bring  shame  on  your  husband 

2.  Keep  all  my  letters  from  the  front,  and  do  not 
hand  them  about  for  everybody  to  see. 

3.  Think  that  our  parting  at  Shimbashi  was  a  last 
farewell,  as  though  you  had  accompanied  my  body  to 
the  temple,  and  that  presendy  you  will  receive  the  news 
of  my  navins  traveled  over  the  plains  of  battle  and 
entered  paracuse. 

4.  Do  not  expect  to  see  me  back ;  think  that  I  have 
gone  to  meet  an  honorable  death. 

5.  When  news  comes  of  ray  death  repress  your 
sorrow. 

6.  After  my  death  live  on  the  pension  you  will 
receive  from  the  government  and  carry  on  the  wor- 
ship of  my  ancestors. 

7.  Remember  that  you  tie  a  soldier's  wife,  and 
behave  accordingly. 

8.  Do  not  fail  to  visit  the  families  of  those  who  die 
in  battle,  and  to  condole  with  them. 

9.  Be  respectful  to  your  parents  and  the  aged ;  treat 
your  inferiors  kindly,  and  itcep  your  own  spirit  pure 
and  noble. 

10.  Be  careful  never  to  disgrace  the  honorable  name 
I  have  given  you  at  the  cost  of  my  life. 

The  daring  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his 
crew,  when  they  sank  the  Merrimac  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  Santiago  Harbor,  rank> 
with  any  deed  of  heroism  in  the  historj'  of 
naval  warfare. 

Gushing  and  His  Torpedo. 

The  daredeviltry  of  Cushing  when  he 
pushed  his  torpedo  against  the  Albemarle, 
and  of  Decatur  when  he  fired  the  Philadel- 
phia— but  these  stirring  feats  of  heroism  are 
too  familiar  to  the  .\merican  people  to  re- 
count. **  The  thanks  of  Congress "  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  of  their  countrj'men 
for  the  brave  deeds  that  have  written  the 
names  of  these  men  indelibly  in  American 
history. 

Never  was  the  fearlessness  of  an  Amer- 
ican naval  officer  in  trying  times  more 
eloquently  displayed  than  by  Admiral 
Dewey,  at  Manila,  in  his  challenge  to  the 
German  .Admiral  von  Deidericlu  whose  tlett 
exceeded  his  own  in  strength. 

"  Vou  may  tell  Von  Deidcrich,"  said  the 
admiral  to  his  flag-lieutenant.  Brumby,  "  that 
I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  vessels  of  his  squadron  have  shown  an 
extraordinary  disregard  of  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  naval  intercourse.  And,  Brumby," 
he  continued,  his  voice  rising  and  his  tone 
growing  intense,  *'  tell  Admiral  von  Deidc- 
rich that  if  he  wants  a  fight,  he  can  have  it 
right  now.*' 
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Xo  wonder  **  the 
thanks  of  Congress  " 
and  an  admiral's  star 
were  awarded  to  the 
fearless  Dewey. 

Heroism  has  been 
privately  recognized 
in  America  by  the 
muni  licence  of  An- 
drew Carnegie.  The 
Carnegie  medal  and 
gift  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  num- 
ber of  brave  men  and 
women. 

Stirring  Rescues. 

The  newspapers 
within  a  year  have 
been  filled  with  the 
exploit  of  Captain 
Castro  who.  with  his 
small  lishing  bark,  in 
the  face  of  a  raging 
sea,  rescued  the 
passengers  of  the 
wrecked  Seminole. 
One  of  the  most  dar- 
ing acts  of  heroism 
that  Congress  has 
recognized  was  the  act  of  Charles  Ames,  of 
Clarksville,  Tennessee,  who  won  a  railroad 
life  saving  medal  for  rescuing  Mail  Clerks 
J.  G.  Martin  and  Thom-is  A.  Frazer.  and 
Baggageman  Robert  L.  Morris,  victims  of  a 
train  wreck  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  on  September  29,  1906. 

The  train  ran  through  the  open  draw  of 
the  bridge  on  the  Cumberland  River  at 
Clarksville,  and  the  locomotive  and  mail- 
and-baggage  car  were  thrown  into  the  river, 
fifty  feet  below. 


SERGEANT  FUJI,    WHO  GAVE   UP  HIS  LIFE  TO 
BLOW  UP  A  GATE  AT  TIENTSIN,  WHEN 
THE  ALLIED  TROOPS  WERE  ATTACK- 
ING THE  CHINESE  BOXERS 
IN  1900. 


It  was  eight  o'clock 
at  night  and  very 
dark.  When  the 
train  crashed  into 
the  river,  the  two 
clerks  and  baggage- 
man, although  ter- 
ribly bruised,  man- 
aged to  break  out  of 
the  car  and  get  on 
top  of  it.  The  car 
was  fast  being  swept 
down  stream  by  a 
swift  current.  The 
men  shouted  for  help, 
but  no  one  dared  go 
to  them. 

Ames  lay  weak  and 
ill  with  malarial 
fever  in  house  near 
the  riv.  He  heard 
the  cra.'-n  of  the  cars, 
and  when  his  little 
daughter  ran  in  and 
told  him  what  had 
happened  he  sprang 
from  his  bed  and, 
half  dressed,  hurried 
to  the  ferry- landing. 
He  jumped  into-  a 
skilT  and  offered  ten  dollars,  all  the  money 
l:e  had,  to  any  one  who  would  go  with  him 
in  the  boat.  The  regular  ferry  people  shook 
their  heads. 

"If  the  drift  doesn't  wreck  you,  the 
people  in  the  car  will  jump  into  your  boat 
and  swamp  you,"  they  said. 

Ames  paid  no  attention  to  these  words, 
but  rowed  out,  meeting  the  floating  car, 
shouting  encouragement  to  the  imperiled 
men.  He  succeeded  in  taking  them  off 
safelv. 


THE    HEROIC  LIFE. 

''NOW  that  "  Impossible,"  where  truth  and  mercy  and  the 
everlasting  voice  of  nature  order,  has  no  place  in  the 
brave  man's  dictionary.    That  when  all  men  have  said 
"  Impossible,"  and  tumbled  noisily  elsewhither,  and  thou 
alone  art  left,  then  first  thy  name  and  possibility  have  come. 

It  is  for  thee  now:  do  thou  that,  and  ask  no  man's  counsel,  but 
thy  own  only  and  God's. 

Brother,  thou  hast  possibility  in  thee  for  much :  the  possibility  of 
writing  on  the  eternal  skies  the  record  of  a  heroic  life.— Cboims  Carlyte. 
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ST.  PATRICK. 


'  X  a  town  on  the  site  of  the  mod- 
ern Dumbarton,  in  Scot- 
land, was  born,  perhaps  in 
373  A.D.,  perhaps  a  few 
years  later,  a  child  who 
was  christened  under  the 
name  of  Sr.ocat,  or  Succath.  His  father 
was  one  Calpurnius,  a  deacon  in  the  church 
and  a  man  of  good  position. 

When  young  Succat  was  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age,  came  an  incursion  by  tjie 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  roved  north  of  the 
Roman  province.  Young  Succat  wHs  cap- 
lured  during  the  raid  and  carried  off  to 


Ireland,  where  his  captors  sold  him  as  a 
slave  to  Miliuc,  chieftain  of  North  Dala- 
radia,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  An- 
trim. Vor  six  years  he  fended  his  master's 
cattle,  but  at  last  found  a  way  to  escape. 

Biographers  ditier  as  to  his  movements. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  went  to 
Gaul  and  entered  St.  ]klartin*s  Monastery 
at  Tours.  14 e  himself  later  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  but  it  is  concerned 
more  with  his  work  than  with  biographical 
data,  and  little  is  to  be  gleaned  from  it. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  he  entered 
a  monastery  in  Scotland,  took  the  name  of' 


PATRICK,   BISHOP    .\XD    CONFESSOR,   .AFO.STLK    OF    IRELAND.      THE  DOlCiHTY 
SAINT  IS  HERE  SHOWN  srBJUGATING  THE  SERPENT. 
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Patricius,  or  Patrick,  and  prepared  him- 
self with  the  dcrtiiite  purpose  of  returning 
to  Ireland  as  a  missionary.  Whatever  the 
place  of  his  preparation,  he  made  Ireland 
a  Christian  country,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  for  which  we  have  the  varying  dates 
463  and  469,  he  was  so  loved  and  revered 
ly  the  Irish  people  that  to  this  day  the 
1  (  nor  of  his  r.anie  is  strong  wherever 
Irishmen  dwell. 

That  lej'ends  shoi  Kl  have  grown  up 
around  sucli  a  hcr.>  as  St.  Patrick  is  alto- 
gether natural.  The  most  famous  story 
tells  of  the  ])anishment  of  the  snakes.  }le 
ordered  all  the  serpents  into  the  sea.  All 
<J)eyecl.  except  the  higgest  of  them  all. 

Then  St.  Patrick  rsed  wile.  He  induced 
the  serpent  t<)  enter  an  oaken  chest,  wliich 
1  e  said  would  prove  a  gt)od  place  to  sleep, 
then  shut  down  the  lid.  The  peasants  at 
Killarncy  say  that  the  serpent  het^ged  to  he 
released. 

**  Be  aisy,"  replied  St.  Patrick ;  I  will 
let  \ou  out  to-morrow." 

Then  the  doughty  saint  cast  the  chest  into 
the  sea.  To  this  day  the  fishermen  declare 
that  the  voice  of  the  old  serpent  can  he 
heard,  crying:  "Is  to-morrow  come  yet?" 
The  writhing  of  this  serpent  is  said  to  cause 
the  waves,  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea  is 
but  the  voice  of  the  serpent,  clamoring  for 
freedom. 

The    strry    {)f    the    hanish^icr.t    cf  the 


snakes  was  originally  an  allegorical  way  t>f 
picturing  St.  Patrick's  triumph  over  pagan- 
ism. 

Among  the  many  miraculous  feats  as- 
scrihed  to  St.  Patrick  is  this:  That  ho 
floated  to  Ireland  on  an  altar-stone.  The 
devils,  having  learned  01  his  approacli. 
formed  a  ring  about  the  island  to  keep  hi:ii 
away,  but  the  saint  raised  his  right  1  and 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ar.d  the 
devils  fled. 

Once,  during  his  missionary  labors,  he 
changed  a  marauder  into  a  wolf.  On  aii- 
(  ther  occasion  he  lighted  a  fire  with  icicU  >. 
A  triple  miracle  ascribed  to  hi.^i  is  this: 
A  blind  man  seized  the  saint's  right  hand 
and  guided  it  in  making  a  cross  on  the 
ground.  Instantly  a  spring  of  water  bub- 
bled up  from  the  dry  earth.  The  blind  rjan 
1  :uhcd  his  eyes  with  the  water  ai  d  h.is  si-^ht 
was  restored.  As  soon  as  he  could  «;ee,  t)ir 
man,  though  illiterate,  ftund  lii.:isclf  rhlc 
to  read  and  write. 

After  St.  Patrick  dietl  ihe  nights  in  Ire- 
land were  f»ir  twelve  im  nths  less  dark  than 
usual. 

Little  th(  ujjh  we  know  of  the  actual  de- 
tails of  St.  Patrick's  life,  the  greatness  of 
his  work  in  Christianizing  a  pag:in  island 
is  beyond  question.  And  there  never  would 
have  grown  su.ch  a  mass  of  tradition  and 
legion  around  his  name  had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  exceptionally  strong  personality. 


CUSTOM    OF  LANGUAGE. 

BY   BEN  JONSON. 


l^USTOM  is  the  moct  certain  mistress  of  language,  as  the  public  stamp 
makes  the  current  money.  But  we  must  not  hz  too  frequent 
with  the  mint,  every  day  coining,  nor  fetch  words  from 
the  extreme  and  utmost  ages;  since  the  chief  virtue  of  a  style 
is  perspicuity,  and  nothing  co  vicious  in  it  as  to  need  an  in- 
tsrpreter. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a  kind  of  majesty  to  style,  and.  are 
not  without  their  delight  sometimes.  For  they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and 
cut  of  their  intermission  do  win  themselves  a  kind  of  grace-like  newness.  Bu' 
the  eldart  of  the  present,  and  newness  of  the  past  language,  is  the  best. 

for  what  was  i.!.c  ancient  language,  which  some  men  so  dote  upon,  but  the 
ancie::t  cu:toir»?  Yet  when  I  name  curtom,  I  understand  not  the  vulgar  custom; 
for  that  were  a  precept  no  less  dangercu3  to  language  than  lie,  if  we  should  speak 
or  live  after  Ir.c  manners  of  the  vulgar:  but  that  I  shall  call  custom  of  speech, 
which  i3  the  consent  of  the  learned;  as  custom  of  life,  which  is  the  consent  of 
the  good. 
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COMPARATIVE  HEIGHTS  OF  KINGS 

AND  QUEENS. 


BY    COUNT  SAVARIN. 


h.  in 

'ING  Chrutian  I  of  Denmark  7  0 

♦Peter  the  Great  6  10 

King  Leopold  6  4 

*  Alexander  III  of  Ruuia  6  3 

Prince  George  of  Greece  6  3 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nicholaiovitch . .  .6  3 

Archduke  Eugene  of  Austria  6 

*  King  Oscar  11  of  Sweden  6 

King  Gustavus  V  of  Sweden  6 

Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  6 

Queen  of  Denmark  6 

*Ejnperor  William  1  of  Germany  6  2 

King  George  I  of  Greece                    6  I 

Qsj^  of  Portugal  6  0 

King  of  Denmark  6  0 

Prince  Eitel  Fritz  6  0 


ft.  in. 


Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria 6 

King  of  Spain  5 

Elmperor  I*  rancis  Joseph  5 

German  Crown  Prince  5 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  5 

3         King  of  Portugal  5 

2i        Czarina  5 

2         Queen  of  Italy  5 

2         Kaiser  WUliam  11  5 

2  King  Eldward  5 

Prince  of  Wales   5 

Czar  Nicholas  11  5 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  111  of  Italy  .  .3 

*Qiiwi  Victoria  5 

^  King  Francis  of  Spain  4 


0 
11 
II 
11 
lOi 
10 
10 
10 

9 

6 

6 

6 

1 

0 
10 


*  Tfwsf  marked  ivith  a  star  are  Je/nnct, 


GIANTS  AND  GIANTESSES  OF  THE  ROYAL 
FAMILIES  OF  EUROPE,  WITH  NOW  AND  THEN, 
BY  WAY  OF  CONTRAST,  A  TINY  TOT  OF  A  RULER. 


[OST  of  the  queens  and  em- 
presses of  the  Old  World 
surpass  their  husbands  in 
stature.  The  Czarina  is 
considerably  taller  than 
Xicholas  H,  while  the  King 
of  Italy  barely  reaches  to  the  shoulders  of 
his  handsome  wife,  a  princess  of  Monte- 
negro. The  Queen  of  Portugal  stands 
nearly  a  head  higher  than  King  Carlos,  and 
l)Oth  Queen  Alexandra  and  the  German 
empress  are  slightly  superior  in  height  to 
their  respective  consorts. 

^foreover,  England's  futvre  queen,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  is  much  bigger  than  the 
prince  ;  and  although  the  King  of  Denmark 
stands  six  feet  in  his  stockinged  feet,  he 
appears  a  short  man  when  compared  with 
his  queen,  who,  a  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Charles  oi  Sweden,  is  a  perfect  giantess, 
being  a  fraction  over  six  feet  two  inches. 

Leopold  the  Tall. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  IxMUg  quite  the  tallest  sovereign 
in  Europe,  bis  stature  attaining  six  feet  f(Hir 
inches.  He  experiences  much  difficulty  in 
finding  beds  sufficiently  big  to  enable  him  to 
stretch  himself,  at  the  various  hotels  wlierc 


he  stays  during  the  course  of  bis  almost 
continuous  peregrinations.  .Mthough  he  has 
always  stooped  so/newhat,  and  is  now  con- 
siderably bent  with  age,  he  makes  even  the 
tall  officers  of  his  household — many  of 
whom,  like  Count  John  d'Oullremont,  the 
grand  marshal  of  bis  court,  are  six-footers 
— look  small  in  comparison. 

Both  Prince  George  of  Greece,  who  has 
just  married  Princess  Marie  Bonaparte,  and 
who  wa,s  formerly  lord  high  commissioner 
and  governor-general  of  Crete,  and  (rrand 
Duke  Xicholas  Xicholaiovitch  of  Russia, 
military  governor  of  St.  Peterslnirg,  the 
foremost  cavalry  leader  of  the  Czar's  army, 
Cf^me  next  in  point  of  stature,  with  six  feet 
three  inches  to  their  credit  :  while  Arohduke 
Kugene  of  Austria,  br»>ther  of  the  widowed 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  grand  master  of  the 
ancient  and  historic  Teutonic  Order,  is 
within  a  fracti  n  of  the  ^anie  statrre. 

The  late  .\le\,ii:<U  r  III  of  Russia  w;is 
likewise  six  feet  three  inches  in  licigli'. 
This  is  the  measiire-nent  recirded  agains' 
biin  <Mi  that  WDnderfid  column  in  tlu- 
Darish  cathedral  of  R(  eskild,  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Denmark. 
Against  this  column  a  mniiber  of  monarcbs 
have  been  measured  and  their  height*;  re- 
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A  ROYAL  UNE  OF  THE  GREAT  MONARCHS  OF  EUROPE  ARRANGED 


Christian  I,  Peter  the  Great,  Leopold,  Alexander  III,  Prince  George  Grand  [>uke  .Archduke  Oicar  11. 
Denmark.  Ruaaa.  Belgium.  Russia.  of  Greece.  Nicholas       ELugene.  Sweden. 

Nicholaiovitch.  Austria. 


corded.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  Peter 
the  Great,  wlio  measured  six  feet  ten  -inches. 
Only  one  of  the  sovereigns  was  taller,  and 
that  was  King  Christian  I  of  Denmark,  who, 
according  to  this  record,  was  just  a  trifle 
over  seven  feet. 

Tlie  new  King  of  Sweden  is  six  feet  two 
ircbo<,  as  compared  with  his  father,  Oscar, 
wlu)  was  six  feet  two  and  one-half  inches. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  majestic  and  im- 
posin.ti  men  that  has  ever  occupied  a  throne 
in  modern  times.  His  great-grandfather 
was  a  Pyrenean  peasant,  wliose  cottage 
near  Pau  is  still  shown  to  tourists. 

The  Old  Kaiser. 

The  old   Emperor  W'illia  ii  of  Germany 


was  likewise  a  splendid  locking  man  of  six 
feet  two  inches,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  the 
first  German  chancellor,  in  spite  of  h  s 
liuge  bulk,  seemed  always  less  impressive 
when  standing  by  the  side  of  his  imperial 
master.  The  present  King  of  Greece  is  six 
feet  one  inch,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  is 
six  feet,  which  is  likewise  the  stature  of  the 
Queen  of  Portrgal,  whose  husband,  Don 
Carh^s,  measures  only  five  feet  ten  inches, 
but  is  enormou^ly  fat. 

Royally  by  Inches. 

The  Emperor  I*'rancis  Joseph  of  Austria 
and  the  present  King  of  Spain  are  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, the  heir-apparent  to  the  thrones  of 


Archduke     Alfonjo  Xlll,    Francis  Joseph,    Crown  Prince      Prince  Henry 
Frands  Spain.  Austria-  Fredaick  of  Prusiia. 

Ferdinand,  Austria.  Hungary.     William,  Ge.many. 


CaHosI, 
Portugal. 


The  Czarina  Queen  of 
of  Russia.  Italy. 
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Gustavus  V,    Crown  Prince   Queen  ci        William  I. 
S%veden.        Christian  dt    E>enmark.  Gennany. 
Denmark. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  is  six  feet.  The 
German  crown  prince  is  five  feet  eleven 
inches ;  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Eitel 
Fritz  of  Prussia  is  a  six-footer;  while  their 
father,  the  Kaiser,  is  five  feet  nine  inches. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  is  five  feet  ten 
and  one-half  inches. 

King  Edward  is  five  feet  eight  inches. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Czar  each 
measures  five  feet  six  inches.  The  Czarina 
and  the  Queen  of  Italy  are  nearer  five  feet 
ten  than  five  feet  nine;  whereas  the  King  of 
Italy  is  the  most  diminutive  of  rulers,  being 
five  feet  one  inch.  The  brevity  of  his 
stature  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the 
trunk  of  his  body  is  abnormally  long,  where- 
as his  legs  are  very  short.  Owing  to  this 
disproportion,  he  looks  at  his  best  either  on 


horseback  or  when  driving,  and  at  his  worst 
when  on  foot. 

Francis  of  Spain. 

Only  two  crowned  heads  have  been 
shorter  than  the  present  King  of  Ital}-, 
namely,  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  slightly 
under  five  feet,  and  the  late  Queen  Isabella's 
husband.  King  Francis  of  Spain,  who  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  dwarf,  measur- 
ing barely  four  feet  ten  inches.  When  she 
had  been  forced  by  political  intrigues  to  jilt 
her  good-looking  fiance,  Don  Enrique  de 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Seville,  and  to  wed  this 
royal  mite.  Queen  Isabella  remarked: 

'*  I  understood  that  I  was  to  have  received 
as  husband  a  man,  and  they  have  given  mo 
nothing  but  an  Infante." 


WiBunll. 
Germany. 


ExIwanlVn. 
Great  Britain. 


Victor  Emmanuel  111, 
Italy. 


Queen  Victoria. 


Frands 

of  Spain. 
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THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   A  DIC- 
TIONARY- MAKER. 


BY    ALVAN    F.  SANBORN. 


A  FRENCH  SCHOLAR  WHO  WORKED  ALMOST  DAY  AND 
NIGHT  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS,  SACRIFICING 
EVERYTHING  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  HIS  TASK. 


■^HE  labors,  the  struggles,  and 
the  renunciations  of  the 
successful  ones  of  literature 
are  made  much  of  by  the 
world.  Xo  detail  of  the 
professional  or  private  af- 
fairs of  the  poets  and  novelists,  whose 
names  are  on  the  lips  of  the  public,  is  too 
petty  or  too  intimate  to  be  ignored. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  scholars 
whose  moral  heroism  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  literary  men  as 
their  chances  of  large  financial  or  popular 
success  are  less,  are  relatively  ignored.  A 
broadly  sympathetic  Browning  gloritie's  this 
sort  of  heroism  in  such  a  poem  as  the 
"*  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  and  the  public 
mildly  .applauds,  not  the  hero  but  the  poet, 
its  interest  in  the  grammarian  not  being 
sufficient  to  make  it  curious  as  to  what  his 
name  and  nationality  even  may  be. 

M.  Littre.  author  among  other  works  of  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  a  ten- volume  edi- 
tion of  Hippocrates,  a  translation  of  Pliny, 
and  a  **  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,"  , 
wa^  a  devotee  of  learning  for  learning's  sake. 
It  ever  there  was  one.  A  volume  of  miscel- 
l.inics,  published  by  him  in  i8So  and  since 
h.ccme  exceedingly  rare,  includes  a  chapter 
entitled  "How  1  Made  my  French  Diction- 
ary.'' which  is  so  confidential  in  its  tone  as 
to  amount  to  a  chapter  of  confessions. 

It  was  in  1S41.  when  Littre  was  already 
more  than  forty  year*^  old.  that  the  idea  of  a 
i-"rench  dictionary  tirst  took  definite  shape  in 
his  mind.  M.  Hachette.  the  publisher  to 
whom  he  confided  his  scheme,  approved  it 
:  o  cordially  that  a  contract  for  the  prepara- 
ci(^u  of  a  "  New  Ftymological  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Language was  almost  imme- 
diately drawn  up  and  s'gned.  The  death  of 
his  mother  soon  after  unfilted  Littre  for 
work  during  many  months  and  put  him  so 
far  behind  with  the  Hippocrates  on  which 
he  was  at  that  time  engaged  that  he  had 
very  little  time  to  '^pare  for  the  new  enter- 
pri'^e.  Thus,  five  years  ^lipped  away  without 
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very  much  having  been  accomplished  for 
U.  Hachette. 

In  1846,  therefore,  a  new  contract  was 
made  for  the  preparation  of  an  **  Etymologi- 
cal, Historical,  and  Graiumatical  Dictionary 
of  the  French  Language,"  the  enlargement 
of  the  title  being  induced  by  the  enlar^^c- 
ment  which  the  ideas  of  both  autlior  and 
publisher  had  undergone  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  relations.  The  revolution  of 
1848  not  only  swept  away  all  of  Littres 
small  savings,  but  caused  M.  Hachette  to 
hesitate  for  a  time  about  going  on  with  so 
large  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  as  a 
dictionary  was  bound  to  be. 

By  1859  sufficient  data  had  been  gathered 
to  warrant  the  beginning  of  the  printing,  and 
the  same  year  M.  Beaujean.  whose  name 
was  ultimately  given  a  place  on  the  tiilc- 
page,  was  secured  as  chief  collaborator.  In 
1863  the  title  was  again  changed  to  its 
present  form. 

Work  was  totally  interrupted  for  seven 
months  in  1870  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
and  for  two  months,  in  187 1,  by  th2  Com- 
mune. The  last  page  was  printed  in  Xoveni- 
ber,  1872,  over  thirty  years  after  the  initial 
arrangement  with  the  publisher,  twcnty-tlve 
years  after  the  undertaking  was  ac  '.nlly 
begun,  and  thirteen  yeirs  after  the  striMni; 
of  the  first  proofs.  Littre's  working-day  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  years  the  priiiting  lasted 
shows  a  marvelous  cnpncity  for  hard  work. 
It  is  be^t  given  in  Irs  o\.  :i  won!s : 

A  Busy  Scholar's  Program. 

*'  r  rose  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
*  Rather  late,'  you  say,  for  so  busy  a  man. 
Hold!  While  my  sleeping-room,  which  \»as 
at  the  same  time  my  workroom,  was  being 
made  up  (it  was  a  tiny  old-fashioned  house) 
I  descended  to  the  ground  floor,  taking  a 
batch  of  work  with  me.  Tt  was  thus  I 
prepared,  among  other  things,  the  preface 
to  my  dieti(»nary. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  T  returned  to  my  work- 
room and  corrected,  until  limch,  such  proofs 
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as  I  found  on  hand.  At  one  o'clock  I 
resumed  my  place  at  my  desk,  where  I  put 
myself  in  touch  until  three  with  the  Journal 
dcs  Savants,  which  had  honored  me  with* 
an  election  to  membership  in  1855,  and  to 
which  I  made  it  a  point  to  send  my  con- 
tribution regularly.  From  three  to  six  I 
worked  on  the  dictionary. 

"  At  six  I  went  down  to  dinner.  For  that 
an  hour  sufficed.  Mounting  the  stairs  again 
toward  seven  I  recommenced  work  on  the 
dictionary,  and  did  not  leave  it  agam.  A 
first  stage  carried  me  to  midnight,  when 
my  assistants  left  me;  a  second  lo  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Ordinarily  my  daily 
task  was  finished  then.  If  it  was  not,  I 
prolonged  my  vigil  and  more  than  once, 
during  the  long  days,  I  extinguished  my 
lamp  to  continue  work  by  the  light  of  the 
breaking  dawn." 

The  assistants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
passage  were  not  Littre's  official  collabora- 
tors, but  his  wife  and  daughter,  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  shared  his  labors  so  far 
as  they  were  able.  Littre's  account  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  worked  shows 
vividly  the  modest  scale  of  the  family  living. 

*'  M.  Hachette  put  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred francs  ($480)  a  year  at  my  disposition. 
Twelve  hundred  were  for  my  wife  and 
daughter,  twelve  hundred  for  myself — for 
we  all  three  had  need  of  a  temix^rary  indem- 
nity. My  wife  and  daughter  had  less  time 
to  give  to  the  cares  of  their  menage,  and  I. 
so  engrossing  had  the  dictionary  become, 
had  no  more  spare  moments  for  certain  side 
occupations,  which  had  hitherto  served,  as 
they  say,  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  res 
angusta  domi  dominated  the  situation,  and  I 
accepted  willingly  both  the  consequences — 
hard  work  and  economy.  As  to  this  annual 
two  thousand  four  hundred  francs,  it  was 
simply  an  advance;  it  figured  in  the  debt  of 
forty  and  some  thousand  francs  which  I 
contracted  toward  M.  Hachette. 

A  Whole  Family  at  Work. 

"  For  my  wife,  who  was  weak  and  sickly, 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  work  was  possi- 
ble or  safe.  But  my  young  and  ardent 
daughter  gave  herself  almost  wholly  to  the 
service  of  the  dictionary.  This  was  easy 
in  the  country  *  where  we  received  scarcely 
any  visitors  except  on  Sunday,  a  day  always 
consecrated  to  rest  by  all  of  us  except  my- 
self. I  gave  our  guests  the  middle  of  the 
day.  but  employed  the  morning  and  the  night 
as  was  my  custom.  It  was  not  so  easy  in 
Paris,  where  life  is  necessarily  more  dis- 
turbed." 


•He  explains  elsewhere:  "1  had  managed,  by  sacri- 
ficine  every  sort  of  superfluity,  to  have  the  luxury  of 
both  a  country  and  a  city  dwelling." 


In  many  years  the  even  tenor  of  this 
working  program  suffered  but  a  single 
serious  interruption,  but  that  interruption 
being  no  less  an  affair  than  the  writing  of 
the  life  of  Auguste  Comte,  it  deserves  lo  be 
noted. 

.  *•  I  interrupted  the  dictionary  at  midnight 
and,  from  midnight  until  three  o'clock,  1 
took  in  hand  the  life  of  Comte.  These  three 
morning  hours,  regularly  levied  during  about 
a  year,  added  to  such  moments  as  1  was  abk' 
to  glean  here  and  there,  sufficed;  in 
the  volume  was  done — the  payment  of  my 
debt  as  a  disciple  had  been  called  for  and 
1  had  paid  it." 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unreservetl 
than  the  frankness  with  which  Littre,  the 
dictionary-maker,  confesses  his  weaknesso, 
his  failures,  his  hesitations,  his  mistakes,  his 
temptations,  his  lapses  of  courage,  his  self- 
deceptions,  and  his  illusions. 

Facing  a  Great  Task. 

Thus  of  a  day  he  gave  himself  for  con- 
sideration before  signing  his  second  con- 
tract with  M.  Hachette: 

"  Those  twenty-four  hours  were  a  time 
of  anguish ;  that  night  1  did  not  close  my 
eyes.  I  weighed  and  reweighed  in  my  mind 
the  burden  with  which  I  was  about  to  charj^a- 
myself  for  good.  The  length  of  the  enter- 
prise which  I  saw  clearly  enough  would 
carry  me  into  old  age,  and  the  necessity  of 
combining  it  year  after  year  and  year  after 
year  with  devices  which  would  enable  me  to 
live  leaped  in  the  path  of  my  resolution  and 
blocked  it.  Finally,  toward  morning,  cour- 
age prevailed.  I  felt  ashamed  to  turn  back 
after  having  gone  on  so  far.  The  seductive- 
ness of  the  plan  1  had  conceived  possessed 
me  and  I  signed  the  contract." 

Similarly  of  his  first  draft,  a  sort  of  first 
manuscript  edition,  he  writes : 

**  I  gave  to  it  not  months,  but  years.  The 
result  was  a  body  of  work,  far  from  small, 
which  in  my  inexperience  of  myself  and  of 
my  mental  traits  seemed  to  me  definitive.  1 
did  not  know  then  as  well  as  I  know  now 
tliat  with  me  the  definitive  does  not  come  so 
easily.  How  niy  premature  satisfaction  was 
to  be  punished,  and  how  far  1  still  was  from 
the  goal  which  I  fancied  I  had  attained ! 
This  mass  of  paper  was  to  be  doubled, 
tripled,  quadrupled,  perhaps !  I  did  not 
keep  a  strict  account,  but  the  fact  is  that 
this  first  draft  disappeared,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  embryo  in  the  second." 

As  soon  as  he  realized  the  insufficiency  of 
the  aforesaid  first  draft,  the  temptation  to 
superficiality  naturally  assailed  him: 

"There  is  nothing  like  finding  oneself  in 
the  wrong  to  give  one  base  thoughts.  I  tried 
to  convince  myse!f  that  my  dictionary,  all 
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imperfect  as  it  was  in  this  initial  form, 
possessed  real  advantages  over  all  existing 
dictionaries,  and  that  this  ought  to  suffice. 
I  proceeded  thus  by  self-flattery  to  persuade 
myself  to  be  recreant  to  my  task,  to  resign 
myself  to  the  less  and  the  worse  while  see- 
ing plainly  the  greater  and  the  better.  To 
begin  the  printing  at  once,  push  it  rapidly, 
and  finish  the  whole  business  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  what  a  temptation !  But  also 
what  a  fall  before  my  own  conscience  and 
before  my  duty  to  my  publisher! 

The  Temptation  to  be  Superficial. 

**  *  Ilanc  dciiiuni  litem  niclior  uatura  dirc- 
iitit.*  My  better  nature  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  dissension  of  which  I  was  at  once 
the  seat  and  the  judge.  I  felt  ashamed  of 
my  weakness,  ashamed  of  the  flattery  by 
which  I  had  tried  to  dupe  myself,  and  lull  to 
sleep  my  scruples ;  1  was  ashamed  not  to 
put  the  interests  of  my  publisher  on  the 
same  level  with  my  own.  Ashamed,  in  sum, 
not  to  carry  out  my  enterprise  in  accordance 
with  its  first  conception,  to  abandon  the 
sane  and  noble  hope  of  producing  in  a  de- 
partment as  hackneyed  as  that  of  lexicog- 
raphy a  truly  original  product  and  to  fail 
to  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  workers.  These 
rertections  and  reproaches  restored  to  me  my 
self-dominion." 

In  his  modesty,  magnanimity,  and  sweet 
teachableness,  Littre  shows  himself  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  all  that  is  chivalrous. 

**  What  should  I  have  done,"  he  exclaims, 
"  without  a  publisher  so  friendly,  so  de- 
voted, so  constant,  and  so  resolute  to  en- 
counter difficulties  and  mischances."'  And 
again:  "More  than  onco  I  shurK!  red  in 
seeing  from  what  errors,  which  eluded  my 
notice,  I  was  saved  by  the  scrupulous  at- 
tention of  my  collaborators." 

He  is  grateful  to  his  prnner  and  composi- 
tors, personages  on  wlv)m  very  much  de- 
pends, but  who  in  such  connections  are 
generally  ignored. 

In  the  myriad,  wearisome,  mechanical  de- 
tail., of  editing  and  proof-correcting  he 
recognizes  a  potent  moans  of  sclf-inii)rove- 
nunt. 

What  I  thus  expended  of  ener.uy.  of  pa- 
tience, of  ingenuity,  and  of  time,"  lie  says, 
"  I  long  aiio  i)ar(l()ned  t(^  these  minuti(c: 
since  viewed  in  the  large  it  was  surely  not 
without  service  to  me  in  disciplining  my 
mind,  too  prone  to  generalities." 

He  even  discerns  good  in  the  extra  labor 
caused  him  by  his  being  forced  to  correct 
or  amplify  the  imperfect  work  of  his  sub- 
(>rdinatcs. 

**  These  retrospective  investigations  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  me  a  practical  famil- 
iarity with  the  most  petty  details  of  my 


undertaking.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  nothing  is  so  good  for  me  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  review  minutely  work  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  finished.*' 

But  the  crowning  exhibition  of  this  spirit 
of  sweet  fairness  is  his  attitude  toward 
the  breaking  down  of  his  health,  which 
coincided  with  the  completion  of  the  diction- 
ary. Nine  men  out  of  ten  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  posed  as  martyrs. 
Not  he. 

"  It  was  at  the  end  of  1872."  he  says, 
'*  that  my  health  began  to  be  seriously  af- 
fected. Neither  time  nor  medical  attention 
afforded  any  relief;  on  the  contrary,  time 
added  something  each  day  to  the  weight  of 
my  years,  and  medicine  found  no  support 
in  a  constitution  falling  into  decay.  Little 
by  little  I  came  to  be  quite  confined  to  my 
room — worse  than  that,  riveted  almost  to 
my  armchair. 

**  I  have  studiously  examined  my  symptoms 
from  a  medical  point  of  view  to  determine 
if  I  had  the  right  to  attribute  the  sufferings 
which  beset  my  closing  days  to  the  manner 
of  life  I  led  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
my  work  on  the  dictionary.  I  have  been 
quite  unable  to  establish  any  connection  of 
cause  and  effect.  ,1  acquit  the  dictionary, 
therefore,  of  all  complicity  in  the  organic 
perversions  which  afflict  me. 

Illness  Compels  a  Renunciation. 

'*  This  illness  caused  me  a  disappointment, 
unimportant,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less 
keen  for  me  on  that  account.  I  had  an- 
ticipated bringing  together  at  a  little  ban- 
quet of  felicitation  and  farewell,  my  collabo- 
rators, my  publisher,  M.  Hachette,  and  a  few 
friends  whose  friendship  dates  from  college 
days,  or  all  but.  My  condition  forced  me 
to  renounce  absolutely  dinners  and  social 
gatherings  of  every  sort.  I  hoped  for  a  time 
that  the  giving  up  of  my  little  celebration 
was  only  a  brief  adjournment,  but  I  hoped 
in  vain.    It  was  an  adjournment  sine  die." 

This  is  the  nearest  he  ever  gets  to  re- 
pining; and  in  the  very  childlikeness  and 
gentleness  of  this  reproach  there  is  only 
infinite  pathos,  no  bitterness. 

Of  a  truth  there  is  *' something  very  com- 
ft)rting."  as  Breal  says  in  his  introduction 
to  the  pamphlet,  "  in  living,  though  it  be 
for  only  a  short  time,  in  communion  with 
this  austere  and  noble  intelligence."  But 
it  is  primarily  because  Littre,  the  gentle, 
patient,  hard-working,  methodical,  con- 
scientious, open-minded,  plain-living,  and 
high-thinking  scholar  is  the  type'  of  the  con- 
secrated scholar  of  the  Old  World,  that  his 
confessions  are  of  value  to  the  over-impa- 
tient New  World,  where  sound  scholarship 
is  only  just  beginning  to  be. 
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THE  TEN  GREATEST  AMERICANS. 

BY  ALSTON  ELLIS,  PH.D.,  President  of  Ohio  University. 

A  REMARKABLE  GROUP  OF  MEN,  WHOSE  PREEMINENCE  MAY. 
SAFELY  BE  ASSERTED,   BECAUSE  THEY    HAVE  UNDENIABLY 
LED  THEIR  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN  IN  THOUGHT  AND  IN  ACTIOKl 


X  selecting  ihe  greatest  figures  in 
American  history,  my  chief 
difficulty  arises  from  the 
length  of  the  Hst  of  mighty 
names  from  which  I  must 
make  choice.  i'^rom  the 
shining  host  of  the  starry  heavens,  wlio  shall 
select  the  few  stars  of  commanding  positic^n 
and  effulgence? 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  much  of 
the  history  of  a  country  is  connected  with 
the  life-work  of  a  few  strong,  notable  per- 


sonages. "History."  says  Kmerson,  "re- 
solves itself  very  easily  into  the  biography 
of  a  few  stout  and  earnest  persons." 
"  Great  men,"  declares  Burke,  "  are  the 
guide-posts  and  landmarks  in  a  state."  Car- 
lyle  expresses  the  same  thought  in  more 
figurative  language :  *"  Great  men  are  the 
tire-pillars  in  this  tlark  pilgrimage  of  man- 
kind; they  stand  a?i  heavenly  signs,  ever- 
lasting witnesses  of  what  has  been,  prophetic 
tokens  of  what  may  still  be,  the  revealed 
embodied  possibilities  of  human  nature." 


WASHINGTON,  THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

The  Man   Who  Was  First  in  War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the 

Hearts  of  His  Fellow  Citizens. 

COMMON   consent.   I   think,  will  place  called  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Something 

the  name  of  George  Washington  at  of  policy  may  have  prompted  John  Adams 

the    head    of    the    list.     Unmeaning  to  nominate  the  great  Virginian  as  com- 

words  are  not  used  when  Washington  is  mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1775,  t>"t  it 


I 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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IS  jiistcr  to  suppose 
that  Adams  knew  his 
man. 

Wasliington  w  a  s 
the  central  figure  in 
the  history  of  this 
country  from  the  time 
of  Braddock's  defeat, 
in  1755,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  in  1799.  He 
directed  the  move- 
ments of  our  forces 
in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  with  con- 
summate skill ;  he 
presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the 
Constitutional  Con- 
vention, in  1787,  u^ith 
dignity  and  marked 
ability;  he  held  the 
oftice  of  President  in 
a  formative  and  criti- 
cal period  of  our  na- 
tional existence;  and 
at  all  times,  in  private 
and  public  life,  he  so 
conducted  himself  as 
to    leave    an  almost 

flawless  record.  His  foremost  position  can 
hardly  be  disputed  by  history. 

The  contemporary  opinion  of  Washington 
was  expressed  in  the  rcsoluiions  offered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
these,  with  other  words  expressive  of  high 
esteem  and  irreparable  loss,  Washington  is 
described  as  '*  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens." 
President  Adams,  in  referring  to  the  nation's 
loss,  in  fitting  terms  spoke  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  beloved  personage  America 
had  ever  produced."    **  It  will  be  the  duty 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 


of  the  historian  and 
sage  of  all  nations," 
said  Lord  Brougham. 
•*  to  let  no  occasion 
pass  of  commemo- 
rating this  illustrious 
man;  and  iintil  time 
shall  be  no  more,  a 
test  of  the  progress 
which  our  race  has 
made  in  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  be  derived 
from  the  veneration 
paid  to  the  immortal 
name  of  Washing- 
ton." 

On  the  birthday  of 
the  republic,  in  1848, 
the  corner-stone  of 
the  great  Washington 
monument  at  the  na- 
tional capital  was  laid 
with  imposing  cere- 
monies. Robert  C 
Winthrop.  the  orator 
of  the  day,  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to 
Washington,  from 
which  the  following 
eloquent  passage  is  taken.  It  is  a  splendid 
tribute. 

Lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument 
w'hich  shall  adequately  bespeak  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  American  people  to 
the  illustrious  Father  of  his  Country. 
Build  it  to  the  skies ;  you  cannot  out- 
reach the  loftiness  of  his  principles! 
Construct  it  of  the  peerless  Parian 
marble ;  you  cannot  make  it  purer  than 
his  life!  Exhaust  upon  it  the  rules  and 
principles  of  ancient  and  modern  art; 
you  cannot  make  it  more  proportionate 
than  his  character! 


FRANKLIN,  THE  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


A  Patriotic   and  Versatile   Genius   Who  Won   Fame  in  Statesmanship 
Diplomacy,  Literature,  and  Science. 


"^r^HR  homely  wiscKnn  of  "  Po-)r  Ricli- 
I  ard  "  has  not  yet  Inst  its  force.  Born 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  Fionjnmin 
Franklin,  by  his  native  talent  and  untirini,' 
perseverance,  became  one  Dt  the  leading 
men  of  his  time. 

The  versatility  of  his  genius  is  seen  in  the 
widely  different  fields  cf  effort  in  which  he 
achieved  success.  He  attained  eminence 
alike  in  the  domains  of  science,  letter^,  ]c<ii-- 
lation,   and  diplomacy.     His   electrical  ox- 


perimeius  made  a  pathway  for  Morse,  Edi- 
Sen,  and  I>ell.  He  was  an  administrative 
ofticer  of  no  mean  ability.  He  had  respect 
from,  and  influence  with,  the  greatest  men. 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  held  high 
colonial  positions  imder  the  British  govern- 
ment :  he  wa'^  the  author  of  the  Albany  Plan 
of  Union :  he  placed  his  name  to  that  im- 
mortal document,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  efforts  at  the  French  court 
assisted  in  securing  France  as  an  ally  of  the 
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Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
His  services  in  framing  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783 — that  by  which  our  in- 
dependence was  recognized  by  the  mother 
country — were  incalculably  great ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
in  1787,  he  was  a  power  in  construction  and 
forceful  as  a  peacemaker. 

John  \V.  Foster,  in  A  Century  of  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,"  justly  says  of  Franklin : 

He  was  our  first  and,  by  all  odds,  our 
greatest  American  diplomat.  Of  the 
numerous  agents  and  representatives 
who  were  sent  abroad  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  he  was  the  only  one^  who 
possessed  any  experience  in  diplomacy. 


He  had  flown  his  kite  and  made  him- 
self famous  in  the  wondrous  held  of 
electricity.  He  had  also  attained  such 
celebrity  as  an  essayist  that  a  volume 
of  his  treatises  had  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Latin.  At 
that  time  (1757)  he  was  the  most  widely 
known  American. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  show 
why  some  phases  of  Franklin's  character 
were  not  without  blemish.  He  was  a  great 
man,  de>pite  some  moral  weaknesses,  and 
rendered  his  country  distinguished  service 
in  the  hours  of  its  most  pressing  need.  He 
well  merits  a  place  on  the  roll  of  the  fore- 
most Americans. 


HAMILTON,  THE  CHAMPION  OF  FEDERALISM. 

The  Brilliant  Lieutenant  of  Washington  and  the  Founder  of  Our  National 

Financial  System. 


AT  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  given 
in  183 1,  Webster,  in  eulogizing  Hamil- 
ton, said: 

He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources,  and  abundant  streams  of 
revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the 
dead  corpse  of  the  Public  Credit,  and  it 
sprung  upon  its  feet. 

Hamilton's  public  services  speak  for 
themselves.  Washing- 
ton's unwavering  con- 
fidence in  his  ability 
and  integrity  is,  in 
itself,  no  slight  testi- 
mony in  his  favor. 
Hamilton  served  as 
one  of  Washington's 
aides  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  but,  as 
such,  did  nothing  of 
commanding  merit; 
yet,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  military  supe- 
rior, he  showed  mili- 
tary skill,  else  he 
would  not  have  been 
called  by  W^ashington 
into  such  prominence 
when  in  John  Adams's 
administration  war 
with  France  seemed 
inevitable.  Hamilton's 
chief  fame  rests  upon 
his  efforts  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and 
upon  his  financial 
measures,  planned  and 
5-SB  I 


THOMAS  JEFFERSO.N. 


carried  into  execution  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  His  '*  Feder- 
alist **  papers  did  much  to  make  known  to 
the  people  the  necessity  of  union  under  the 
Constitution.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Federalist  party.  He  favored  a  government 
strong  enough  to  preserve  itself  at  home 
and  to  command  respect  abroad.  Those  who 
differed  from  him  on  the  tariff,  the  assump- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  State  debts. 

and  the  creation  of 
a  national  bank  as 
the  financial  agent  of 
the  government,  must 
yet  acknowledge  that 
he  brought  forward 
these  measures,  and 
made  them  effect- 
ive, by  a  masterly 
display  of  statesman- 
sliip  and  leadership. 

Haniihon  was  true 
to  his  convictions  of 
public  duty.  ?le 
courted  unpopularity 
by  defendincT  Jay's 
treaty.  Says  Lod.ue, 
in  a  summation  of 
Hamilton's  charac- 
teristics : 

His  versatility 
w  a  s  extraordi- 
nary. He  w.i'^  a 
great  orator  and 
lawyer,  and  he 
was  also  ttie  ablest 
political  and  con- 
stitutional writer 
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JOHN  MARSHALL. 


of  his  day,  a  good  soldier,  and  possessed 
of  a  wonderful  capacity  for  organization 
and  practical  administration.  Weakness 
and  incompetency  were  not  to  be  found 
in  Hamilton.  John  Marshall  ranked  him 
next  to  Washington,  and  with  the  judg- 
ment of  their  great  chief  justice  Ameri- 
cans are  wont  to  be  content. 

After  all  this,  true  and  strong  as  it  is,  tt 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  events 
in   Hamilton's   life   that   even   his  friends 


DANIEL  WEBSTER- 


review  with  hesitation  and  sorrow.  His 
political  opponents  charged  him  with  intrigue 
and  duplicity.  He  built  up  a  political  ma- 
chine, they  said,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  it.  All  this  may  be  condoned  and 
forgotten :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  un- 
less falsehood  stalked  about  unabashed  and 
un  rebuked  in  the  days  when  Hamilton 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  some 
of  his  social  relations,  outside  his  family 
circle,  were  open  to  just  criticism,  which 
should  not  be  withheld. 


JEFFERSON,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DECLARATION. 


The  Great  Virginian  Who  Persistently  Championed  the  Cause  of  National 

and  Individual  Liberty. 


OUR  first  Secretary  of  State  had  ren- 
dered his  country  distinguished 
service,  at  home  and  abroad,  before 
he  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's cabinet.  The  quarrel  between 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  is  historic.  Some 
of  their  political  ideas  were  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles.  The  leading  spirit  behind  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1799  could  have 
little  in  common,  personally  or  politically, 
with  the  man  who  sought  to  centralize  power 
in  the  general  government,  and  who  was 
freely  charged  by  his  political  opponents 
with  being  the  head  of  a  treasonable  con- 


spiracy "*  to  overthrow  the  government  and 
establish  a  monarchy." 

Unjust  as  this  charge  against.  Hamilton 
was,  there  is  ground  to  believe  tbat  Jeffer- 
son thought  it  to  be  true,  in  part  at  least. 
The  power  of  the  Federalists  in  John 
Adams's  administration  had  waxed  insolent 
and  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  seen  in  the 
passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  It 
was  high  time  for  the  advent  of  a  new  party, 
with  ideas  of  administration  more  friendly 
to  individual  liberty;  and  no  one  now  re- 
grets the  rivalry  between  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson.    It  brought  out  some  weak  spots 
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in  the  make-up  of  these  great  personages, 
but  it  brought  about  a  wholesome  balancing 
of  political  ideas  in  the  administration  of 
governmental  affairs,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
best  title  -to  immortality  rests  upon  the  fact 


that  his  name  is  linked  to  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  which  gave  us  a  new  empire, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  \'irginia. 


MARSHALL,  THE  EXPOUNDER  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Great  Chief  Justice  Who  Interpreted  and  Vitalized  the  Organic  Law 

of  the  United  States. 


NOT  in  the  army,  not  in  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, not  as  a  cabinet  member — 
where  in  every  instance  he  acquitted 
himself  with  honor — but  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States 
was  enduring  fame 
brought  to  John 
Marshall. 

The  new  Constitu- 
tion was  an  experi- 
ment. Its  provisions 
were  not  clearly  un- 
derstood; their  appli- 
cation to  practical 
legislation  was  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  Ques- 
tions as  to  paramount 
power  were  to  be  an- 
swered. Limitations 
of  power  were  to  be 
interpreted.  *'  Our  pe- 
culiar security/'  said 
Jefferson,  **  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  written 
Constitution.  Let  us 
not  make  it  a  blank 
paper  by  construc- 
tion.'* 

Marshall  was  not  a 
loose  constructionist, 
but  he  recognized  the 
necessity  of  constru- 
i  n  g  constitutional 
provisions  with  a 
measure  of  liberality. 

In  speaking  of  the  Constitution  he  said: 

This  instrument  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  powers  expressly  granted  by  the 


ABRAHAM  LINXOLN. 


people  to  their  government.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  powers  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly;  but  why  ought  they 
to  be  so  construed?  Is  there  one  sen- 
tence in  the  Con- 
stitution w  h  i  c  h 
gives  countenance 
to  this  rule?  In 
the  last  of  the 
enumerated  pow- 
ers, that  which 
grants  expressly 
the  means  f  o  r 
carrying  all  others 
into  execution, 
Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  make 
all  laws  that  shall 
be  necessary  and 
proper  for  the 
purpose. 

For  thirty-four 
years,  the  principle 
of  interpretation  set 
forth  in  the  language 
(juoted  was  applied 
by  John  Marshall  as 
the  head  of  one  of 
the  three  great  co- 
ordinate branches  of 
the  general  govern- 
ment. It  has  been 
said  of  him :  *'  lie 
made  the  Constitu- 
tion live,  he  imparted  to  it  immortality, 
and  its  vigorous  life  is  dne  mainly  to  the 
wise  interpretation  he  Lra\e  to  its  provi- 
sions." 


WEBSTER,  THE  ORATOR  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

The  Famous  New  England  Senator  Whose  Life-Work  Was  Devoted  to 

the  Preservation  of  the  Union. 

MARSHALL  and '  Webster,  the  son  of  to  every  school-child  in  the  country.  Xo 

Virginia,  and  the  son  of  New  Hamp-  one  can  measure   the  elTcct   of  \\\'l)stor's 

shire,    were    our    greatest    constitu-  patriotic    utterances    upon    the  iinpifssihle 

tional    expounders.    Some    passages    from  minds  of  our  youth.    How  many  have  been 

Webster's   matchless  orations  are   familiar  thrilled  by  the  words,  '*  Liberty  and  Union, 
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now  and  forever,  cne  and  inseparable/' 
uttered  in  reply  to  the  sentiment,  **  Liberty 
first  and  Union  afterward?" 

Webster  was  preeminent  as  an  oratnr  and 
as  a  master  of  English  style.  To-day,  when 
the  issues  with  which  he  dealt  are  dead,  his 
published  speeches  make  good  reading. 
Webster's  fame  as  an  orator  overshadows 
his  fame  as  a  statesman  and  diplomat. 
He  was  a  statesman,  and  a  broad-minded 
one.  too.  despite  the  criticism  of  Whittier's 
*'  Ichabod."  His  **  Seventh  of  March 
Speech  "  does  not  really  condemn  him. 

Webster  loved  the  Union,  and  was  in 
favor  of  preserving  it  by  constitutional 
methods.  He  thought  laws  were  made  to 
be  obeyed,  and  denied  any  one's  right  to 
force  his  views,  and  direct  his  acts,  contrary 
to  legal  and  constitutional  provision.  In 
matters  of  government  he  did  not  recognize 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  by  asserting  allegiance 


to  a  higher  power,  to  set  at  naught  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

The  Webster-Ashburtcn  treaty  shows  that 
Webster  had  strong  diplomatic  power.  His 
remaining  in  Tyler's  cabinet  evinces  his 
command  over  himself  and  his  unswerving 
performance  of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
official  duty.  Upon  the  question  of  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  he  used 
bold,  patriotic,  and  unequivocal  language: 

In  every  regularly  documented  Amer- 
ican vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it 
will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag 
which  is  over  them. 

Webster's  life  is  a  bright  picture,  with  a 
spot  here  and  there.  In  some  elements  of 
his  character  there  are  lessons  of  warning. 
The  great  Jove  nodded;  let  us  use  the 
mantle  of  charity. 


LINCOLN,  THE  PRESERVER  OF  THE  UNION. 

The  Noble  Character  and  Marvelous  Career  of  the  Backwoods  Boy  Who 
Became  the  Second  Father  of  His  Country. 


WE  do  not  lower  Washington  {win  the 
high  position  in  which  he  is  placed 
by   well-nigh   universal   consent  by 
coupling  with  his  name  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The  life  of  Lincoln  is  a  wonderful  story 
for  old  and  young,  native-born  and  foreign- 
born,  to  read  and  ponder.  Poor  lad  in  a 
backwoods  cabin,  with  such  unfriendly  sur- 
roundings, what  lucky  star  of  this  nation 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
From  a  photograph. 


HENRY  WARD  BEKCHER. 
From  a  photoffrafh  hy  SaroHX.  A'etv  J'or/t. 
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beamed  with  auspi- 
cious smile  upon  the 
place  of  thy  nativity! 
What  strong  power 
was  it  that  exalted 
thee  to  render  such 
conspicuous  service  to 
thy  country!  Wash- 
ington assisted  in 
forming  the  Union; 
Lincoln  was  instru- 
mental in  preserv- 
ing it. 

The  homely  quali- 
ties of  Lincoln  all  the 
more  endear  him  to 
us.  A  few  threads  of 
coarse  fiber  were 
mingled  with  the  finer 
and  more  enduring 
elements  of  his  nature. 
Considering  his  early 
environment,  h  o  w 
could  it  have  been 
otherwise?  Plain, 
matter-of-fact,  pos- 
sessed of  sVirewd  na- 
tive wit,  kindly  and 
compassionate,  fi  r  m 
of  purpose  where 
principle  and  right 
were  at  stake,  Lincoln  gave  apt  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  *'  responsibility  educates 
fast.**  He  came  from  his  home  in  Illinois 
to  Washington  in  a  time  of  bitterness 
and  strife,  a  man  untried,  and  he  fitted  him- 
self to  his  new  and  vast  responsibilities 
seemingly  without  effort. 

So  much  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate, 
in  1859,  as  is  preserved  to  us  in  print,  serves 
to  show  the  grasp  the  mind  of  Lincoln  had 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
From  (I  copyrighted  photograph  by  Pach  Bros. 


upon  the  absorbing 
political  (jucstions  of 
that  day.  This  same 
virility  of  thought 
and  expression, 
though  refined  and 
permeated  w  ith 
deeper  feeling,  is 
seen  in  the  two  "  In- 
augurals," which  are 
masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish composition. 
The  brief  "  Gettys- 
burg Address  "  won 
Lincoln  more  fame 
than  Everett  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  de- 
hvery  of  one  of  his 
most  polished  ad- 
dresses. 

The  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion brought,  with 
its  close,  great 
changes  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  old  ideas 
of  government  were 
buried  under  the 
wreckage  of  t  h  a.t 
period  of  internal 
strife.  A  new  nation, 
dedicated  to  f  r  e  e- 
dom  and  destined  to  become  a  world 
power,  emerged  from  the  shock  of  contend- 
ing armies  and  the  clash  of  diverse  ideas  of 
constitutional  interpretation.  The  part  of 
Lincoln  in  the  movements  that  led  to  a 
more  perfect  Union  "  is  recorded  in  bold 
characters.  Let  the  record  stand,  to  be  a 
prompting  to  worthy  service  to  country  by 
those  who  may  turn  its  pages  with  loving 
hand  and  open  mind. 


EMERSON,  THE  TEACHER  OF  OPTIMISM. 


The  Sage  of  Concord  and  His  Power  as  an  Exponent  of  the  Philoso  hy 

of  Hope. 


IS  any  explanation  needed  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of   Emerson's  name  in  this  list  ? 
In  Edward  Everett  Hale'^  "  Lights  of 
Two  Centuries,**  the  names  of  eleven  prose- 
writers    are    given.     The    only  American 
name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Emerson. 

Emerson  was  a  thinker,  a  seer,  rather 
than  a  doer.  **  A  more  independent  and 
original  thinker  can  nowhere  be  found,"  de- 
clares an  English  critic.  "  Emerson 
awakened  us,"  says  Lowell,  "  saved  us  from 
the  body  of  this  death.  It  is  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  that  the  young  soul  longs  for, 
careless   what   breath   may   fill   it.  Sidney 


heard  it  in  the  ballad  (^f  *  Chevy  Chase,' 
and  we  in  Emerson.  Xor  did  it  blow  re- 
treat, but  called  to  us  with  assurance  of 
victory." 

Emerson  v/as  an  optimist  ;  sonic  one  has 
said  that  lie  could  no  more  help  taking  a 
hopeful  view  of  ilie  univef^e  and  its  future 
than  Claude  could  help  Hooding  his  land- 
scapch  with  sunshine.  He  had  a  great  per- 
sonality, which  was  felt  and  recognized  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  P^ather 
Taylor,  when  taken  to  task  by  some  of  his 
religious  brethren  for  his  intimacy  with  the 
supposedly  unortho(l(^x  Emerson,  replied : 
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"If  Emerson  goes  to  hell,  he  will  change  teaching  fell  upon  the  right  soil  it  bore  a 

the  climate  there  and  emigration  will  set  growth  of  thought  which  ripened  into  a 

that  way."  harvest  of  large  and  noble  lives.  What 

Holmes  truly  says  that  when  Emerson's  more  fitting  epitaph  than  those  words? 

BEECHER,  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PULPIT. 

The   Great   Preacher  of   Plymouth   Church  and   His   Life  of  Unselfish 
Devotion  to  All  Good  Causes. 


THE  great  preacher  of  Plymouth  Church, 
in  Brooklyn,  died  a  score  of  years  ago 
after  a  life  of  great  activity  and  wide- 
extended  usefulness.   The  religion  he  taught 
was  kindly  and  humane.    It  went  straight 
to  men's  thought  with  convincing  power. 

Beecher  was  a  power  for  good,  both  with 
voice  and  pen.  He  was  on  the  right  side 
of  all  the  great  ethical  and  political  ques- 
tions  that   enga{:;od    public   attention.  He 


gave  the  cause  of  the  Union  resistless,  con- 
vincing advocacy  in  England  while  our  Civil 
War  was  in  progress.  His  matchless  power 
as  a  thinker  and  speaker  was  never  per- 
verted to  selfish,  unworthy  ends. 

A  cloud  of  scandal  darkened  his  life's 
pathway  at  one  lime.  It  passed  over,  and 
the  sunlight  of  his  fellow  men's  confidence 
and  good-will  aiiain  compassed  him  round 
about. 


ROOSEVELT,  THE  FOREMOST  LIVING  AMERICAN. 

Our  Strenuous  President  and  the  Commanding  Position  That  He  Holds 

in  Public  Life  To-Day. 

terfcrence  cn  his  part  proves  to  be  proper 
and  necessary. 

There  is  a  well-grounded  conviction 
abroad  in  this  country  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  "  meddling "  on  the  part  of  our 
executive,  which  has  caused  so  much  uneasi- 
ness to  small  politicians  and  grasping  self- 
seekers,  has  come  none  too  soon,  and  cannot 
be  persisted  in  too  vigorously  or  too  con- 
tinuously. The  demand  for  some  '*  strenu- 
osity,"  in  the  right  direction,  at  our  seat  of 
government  or  wherever  good  laws  arc  to 
be  enacted  and  enforced,  is  pretty  generally 
acquiesced  in  by  ( ur  people. 

Roosevelt  has  made  very  few  mistakes, 
when  his  zeal  to  push  things  that  appeal  to 
his  interest  and  his  sense  of  official  duty  is 
taken  into  consideration.  To-day,  he  is 
easily  the  greatest  living  American — holding 
that  proud  position  by  the  general  agreement 
of  our  own  citizens,  and  by  a*  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  intelligent  people  of 
oiIkt  c»  nntries. 


««/^ALL  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead," 
I  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  some  an- 
cient writer.  I  hesitate  to  put  the  name  of 
rne  still  in  the  flesh  in  the  list  of  greatest 
figures.  Tl.eodore  Roosevelt,  at  this  time, 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  public 
life — a  position  no  longer  thought  by  any 
one  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  He  has 
won  his  way  into  public  esteem  and  con- 
fidence by  his  sturdy  advocacy  of  what 
seemed  to  him  right  and  proper. 

Roosevelt  is  a  leader,  and  yet  he  is  not 
far  in  advance  of  the  thought  and  wishes  of 
the  mass  cf  the  people.  He  keeps  in  touch 
with  them  and  continually  does  things  which 
meet  their  approval,  and  deepen  their  con- 
iidence  in  his  leadership  and  his  singleness 
of  purpose.  If.  at  times,  he  seems  over- 
strenuous,  the  extra  effort  is  usually  found 
to  be  in  the  right  direction.  And  always  he 
keeps  movinu. 

If  he  "  meddle^^."  he  does  so  wlicrc  in- 


GREATNESS 


CHERE  is  a  kind  of  elevation  which  does  not  depend  on  fortune.     It  is  a 
certain  air  which  dbtinguishes  us,  and  seems  to  destine  us  for  great  things ;  it 
is  a  price  which  we  imperceptibly  set  on  ourselves.    By  this  quality  we  usurp 
the  deference  of  other  men ;  and  it  puts  us,  in  general,  more  above  them  than  birth, 
dignity,  or  even  merit  itself.— La  RochefoucauUt 
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■ -treasureWoves  1 


Ia/HY  long  to  delve  in  far-off  hilU  of  gotd; 

To  gi^r  up  the  glittering  treasure  tKefe, 
As   mucK   as  bodi    my    witling   arms  could 

hold  7- 

Have  1  not  won  your  wealth  of  golden  hair? 


^HY  trouble  me  because  the  miser  aeas 

Have  swallowed  up  a  million  sunken 
ships 

To  hoard  ihcra  in  their  coral  Ireasurles  ? — 
I  found  the  carmine  coral  of  your  lips  I 
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THE   EDISON   OF  ANTIQUITY. 

BY    ROBERT  CLAVERING. 

OLD  HERO,  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  WHO  LIVED  ABOUT 
THE  YEAR  200  B.C.,  INVENTED  A  STEAM-ENGINE 
AND  OTHER  THINGS  WHICH  WE  CONSIDER  MODERN. 


moderns  are  very  apt  to 
assunfc  that  in  certain 
spheres  of  activity  knowl- 
edge was  born  with  us. 
When  we  look  back  upon 
antiquity,  especially  the  an- 
tiquity of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  in  art  and  architecture  and  a 
few  things  of  that  sort,  the  ancients  were 
remarkable ;  but  when  it  comes  to  matters 
which  we  call  "  practical,"  we  are  apt  to 
look  down  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  toler- 
ant contempt — they  had  few  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  Least  of  all  did  they  have 
any  gift  for  mechanical  invention  and  for 
applying  science  to  the  practical  uses  of  life. 
Let  them  be  content,  we  think,  to  have  given 
the  world  an  '*  Iliad "  and  a  Venus  de 
Milo,"  and  the  triumphal  arch,  but  let  them 
leave  to  us  the  things  which  the  every-day 
world  needs  for  its  every-day  work. 


But  this  is  a  bit  of  modern  arrogance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  men  in 
ancient  times  who  had  quite  as  much  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  as  any  of  our  own  inventors. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  contrivances  which  we 
imagine  to  have  first  sprung  from  the  brain 
of  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson,  a  Whitney,  a 
Fulton,  or  an  Edison,  are  really  only  ex- 
panded copies  of  what  the  Greeks  invented 
more  than  twenty  centuries  ago. 

The  Alexandrian  Scholars. 

At  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  there  existed 
in  ancient  times  a  great  university,  with 
endowed  professorships,  to  which  students 
came  from  all  over  the  then  known  world. 
Not  all  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  lived 
m  the  clouds  of  philosophy  and  ideal  spec- 
ulation. Some  of  them  used  science  pre- 
cisely as  our  inventors  use  it  now — to 
produce  devices  for  saving  labor,  to  help 
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HBRO'S  COIN-IN-THB-SLOT  DEVICK.     THIRSTY^  ALEXANDRIANS 
MAY  HAVE  FOUND  IT  CONVENIENT. 


men  in  their  daily  work,  and  also  to  amuse 
children. 

Chief  among  these  men  was  a  mathe- 
matical genius  whose  name  was  Hero.  He 
lived  in  Alexandria  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  but  in  his  cast  of  mind, 
his  was  every  inch  a  modern.  He  was  much 
more  concerned  about  "  getting  results " 
than  about  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  proc- 
ess. Consequently,  mathematicians  of  the 
transcendental  sort  have  always  been  rather 
given  to  jeer  at  his  demonstrations. 

A  Scientific  Wonder- Worker. 

But  practical  scientists  view  him  with 
wonder.  He  not  only  conceived  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness — the  three  dimensions 
which  we  all  recognize — but  he  also  formed 
the  notion  of  a  fourth  dimension  and 
worked  on  that  hypothesis.  As  he  always 
came  out  with  exactly  the  right  answer,  we 
may  imagine  him  chuckling  over  the  con- 
fusion of  his  critics.  He  was  a  person  who 
carried  out  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way 
and  felt  under  no  obligations  to  reform  the 
universe.  Certain  it  fs  that,  like  Roger 
Bacon  and  the  famous  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, Hero,  of  Alexandria,  did  not  think  it 


wise  to  tell  the  world  all  that  he  knew.  It 
is  not  always  safe  to  know  more  than  the 
people  of  one's  own  generation. 

Nevertheless,  Hero  did  actually  invent  and 
describe  for  posterity  over  a  hundred  in- 
genious contrivances,  many  of  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  supply  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  human  life."  The  book  in  which 
he  describes  them  is  called  **  A  Treatise  on 
Pneumatics,"  and  it  deals  with  the  practical 
application  of  compressed  air  as  a  motive 
power. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  he  an- 
ticipated modern  times,  let  us  recall  the  fact 
that  it  was  he  who  first  contrived  the  pcnny- 
in-the-slot  machine,  which  must  have  been 
a  source  of  delight  to  the  thirsty  souls  of 
Alexandria.  The  accompanying  illustration 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  authentic — makes  the 
working  of  this  machine  absolutely  clear. 

A  vase  is  provided  with  a  slit  in  the  top 
through  which  the  coin  is  to  be  dropped. 
Inside  the  vase  is  an  upright  rod  upon 
which  moves  a  second  horizontal  rod,  whose 
end,  just  under  the  slit,  is  broadened  out 
into  a  plate  upon  which  the  coin  must  fall. 
At  the  other  end.  this  horizontal  rod  is  con- 
nected with  a  lid  which  fits  exactly  on  the 
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top  of  a  little  box  plunged  into  a  cylinder 
filled  with  wine.  A  tube  runs  from  the  box 
to  the  outside  of  the  vase.  The  lid  of  the 
box  is  heavier  than  the  plate,  so  that  it  re- 
mains closed  until  a  coin  is  dropped  down 
through  the  slit.  Tlien  it  tips  up,  raising 
the  lid  and  filling  the  metal  box  with  wine. 
There  is  nothing   left   to  the  imagination 


turns  at  one  time  toward  the  birds  and  at 
another  time  away  from  them.  When  it 
turns  away,  the  birds  all  sing;  but  when  it 
looks  at  them  they  at  once  become  quite 
silent. 

Other  toys  of  Hero's  invention  are  arti- 
ficial birds  that  drink,  little  figures  that  pour 
wine  upon  an  altar,  a  warrit)r  sliooting 
arrows  at  a  dragon  which  hisses  when  they 
strike  it,  a  soldier  blowing  his  trumpet,  ,a 
grinning  satyr  ]H>uring  water  from  a  wine- 
skin over  the  hands  of  another  sa^,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  afi,  the  so-caUed 
Fountain  of  Hero.  In  aUj^^t  the  last, 
the  effect  is  caused  by  the  use  of  compressed 
ain  In  the  fountain  the  sitfi^t  fa^,  Mfing 
on  a  globe  nearly  filled  with  wafer,  heat  Ihc 


HERO  S  FIRE-ENGINE    THREW  A  STREAM  OF  WATER  TO  A  GREAT    HEIGHT  AND  IN  ANY  DIRECTION. 


except  a  thirsty  Alexandrian  with  his  mouth 
at  the  otlier  end  of  the  tube. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  device  by 
which  a  bell,  attached  to  the  door  of  a  shop, 
rings  when  the  door  is  opened  and  thus 
warns  the  sometimes  distant  shopkeeper  of 
an  entering  customer.  Hero  has  a  clever 
little  invention  by  which,  when  a  door  is 
opened,  a  trumpet  sounds. 

!Many  of  liis  models  are  meclianical  toys. 
One  of  the  j)rc!tie>t  is  that  of  the  singing 
birds.  The  l)ir<ls  are  made  of  metal,  and 
iheir  chirping  is  produced  by  expelling  the 
air  from  a  eloM-d  box  through  a  pii)e  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  water.  The  (piality 
of  tlie  sound  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  lengtli  of  the  pipe  and  according  to'  the 
extent  of  its  imnursion  in  water,  so  that 
the  distinct  notes  of  many  birds  can  be 
readily  pr«^(luced.  Several  birds  are  perched 
near  a  fountain,  and  in  front  of  them  sits 
an  owl  whicli.  ai)parently  of  its  own  accord. 


air  which,  by  expansion,  drives  out  the 
water  so  that  the  fountain  may  be  made  to 
flow  for  just  so  long  a  time  as  the  sun 
shines  on  it.  Still  another  iu)untain  of  Hero, 
con.structed  upon  a  different  principle,  is  even 
now  used  by  lecturers  on  physics  for  the 
amusement  of  their  students. 

He  Invented  a  Steam-Engine. 

r>ut  Hero  did  not  conline  his  attention  to 
mere  toys,  or  to  such  trivial  things  as  the 
penny-in-the-slot  machine.  Among  his  more 
useful  inventions  may  be  named  a  self- 
trimming  lamp,  a  pij)e-organ  blown  by  air, 
a  fire-engine  which  could  throw  a  stream 
of  water  to  a  gre.it  height  and  in  any  direc- 
tion, a  steam-boikr,  and  (which  was  the 
most  important  of  all)  a  genuine  steam- 
engine. 

\\  hen  we  remember  that  the  utilization  of 
steam  as  a  labor-saving  device  has  revolu- 
tir^nized  all  modern  industry,  we  can  realize 
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the  great  historical  importance  of  Hero's 
work.  In  his  day  it  was  not  utilized;  but 
more  than  twenty  centuries  later,  an  Eng- 
lish engineer  named  Avery  took  Hero's 
model  and  patented  it  as  his  own  invention. 
It  was  used  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  would  have  been  used 
far  more  widely  except  that  it  required  an 
excessive  amount  of  fuel.  It  was,  therefore, 
too  costly  in  its  operations.  The  Scottish 
inventor,  James  Watt,  improved  it  so  as 
to  economize  fuel,  and  thus  supplanted  the 
original  engine  of  Hero. 

There  is  a  close  parallel  in  this  to  what 
Edison  did  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light. 
The  electric  light  was  known  and  used  al- 
most a  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  far  back 
as  1862  it  was  actually  installed  in  an  Eng- 
lish lighthouse.    But  it  was  too  expens.vc; 


so  that  it  did  not  become  generally  known 
until  Edison  contrived  the  incandescent 
lamp  in  1879. 

So  it  is  that  we  moderns  need  not  pride 
ourselves  upon  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  are  very  often  only  rediscoveries  and 
reinventions.  If  we  go  back  to  antiquity  we 
shall  find  there  the  true  beginnings  of  pretty 
nearly  everything  which  we  usually  associate 
entirely  with  modern  genius.  Darwin's 
evolutionary  theory,  Napoleon's  tactics  and 
strategy,  applied  mathematics,  astronomical 
calculations,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physics,  and  even  the  steam-engine  and  the 
penny-in-the-slot  machine,  were  realh 
worked  out  long  ago  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  all  that  modern  men  have 
done  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  their  far-off 
predecessors. 


SLEEP. 

BY    WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

'^^IS  not  the  balm,  the  scepter  and  the  ball. 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  enter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farsed  title  running  *fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world; 
No,  not  all  these  thrice-gorgeous  ceremonies. 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave; 
Who,  with  a  body  filFd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm*d  with  distressful  bread, 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell; 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus;  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labor  to  his  grave : 
And  (but  for  ceremony)  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

from  **  fknry  V/*  Hct  IT,  Seem  1. 
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TWO  MEN  OF  TO-MORROW  IN  RUSSIA 


PROFESSOR    PAUL    MILYUKOV    (aT  THE  READER'S  LEFT)    AND    ALEXIS   ALADYIN.      MILYUKOV    IS  A 
MAN  OF  ACADEMIC  TRAINING  ",  ALADYIN,   THOUGH   WELL    EDUCATED,   IS  THE  SON  OF  A 
PEASANT.      TOGETHER   THESE    TWO   MEN  APTLY  TYPIFY  THE  HOPE 
OF   THE  NEW  RUSSIA. 


UT  of  the  trcmcinl<His  e])b  and  fiow  of  political  parties  and  forces  in  Russia 
one  definite  group  or  party  is  at  last  becoming  clearly  recognized.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  arisen  promin>.'ntIy  into  view  a  spokesman  for 
another  class,  hitherto  voiceless.  The  party  is  the  Constitutionalists,  or 
Moderates,  of  whom  Professor  Paul  ^^lyukov  is  the  best  known  rep- 
resentative. The  class  tliat  has  found  a:  Voice  is  the  peasantry,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  industry,  and  that  voice  is  Alexis  Aladyin. 

Starting  from  widely  sej^a rated  p; tints,  these  two  men  are  heading  movements  that 
traveling  along  converging  roads  may  fairly  be  exiHx'ted  to  reach  a  common  goal.  Milyu- 
ki»v,  well  known  in  America  as  a  lecturer  on  Rn>^ian  hi-t»»ry  and  politics,  is  a  fine  type 
of  what  tlie  Russian  uni\ersity  can  do  at  its  best.  Of  academic  training  and  connections, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  launch  himself  i^no  a  political  mo\  enu  iit  having  for  its  avowed 
end  the  elimination  of  the  aut(  cracy  in  its  present  form,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  a  i)arliament,  an(r  a  resjx .n^i])le  ministry,  resembling  in  definition 
at  lea<t  the  ])resent  government  of  hjigland. 

Ahidyin,  the  s<  n  of  a  peasant,  is  also  a  university  product  of  a  v.istly  different  sort. 
To  him  education  has  been  a  traim'ng  for  a  great  struggle,  a  ^liaping  of  his  brain  into  an 
etTvctive  tool  witli  whicli  to  do  a  dilVicult  work.  Tlu-  ta^k  wliich  he  has  set  himself  is  the 
arousing  a  political  C(  nsciou^iuss  among  tlie  i)easants  and  tlie  industrial  workers,  the 
sons  and  grand«^<  ns  (.f  serfs  who  lie  dormant  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Russian  social 
formation,  and  ha^ing  aroused  them  to  make  of  them  an  ctYective  machine  for  reform. 

Together  tluse  two  nun  ai>tly  typify  the  h<M>e  of  the  new  Russia  in  \vhicli  neither 
the  knout  nor  the  bomb  shall  have  a  place.  P<'ih  ha\('  visited  the  United  States,  and  to 
both  Americans  are  indel)led  for  a  vast  amount  n{  light  on  the  Russian  ?^ituation  of 
to-dav. 
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BELIEVING  THERE  IS  A  POT  OF  GOLD  AWAITING 
HIM  IN  THE  WEST,  HE  ORGANIZES  A  COMPANY  OF 
TWO  AND  TAKES  IN  TWENTY-NINE  DOLLARS  AT  TROY. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

V/l  R.  BARXABEE  tells  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  town 
I  I  of  his  birth,  in  1833.  He  skims  lightly  over  the  pranks  and  escapades  of  his  youth, 
notes  the  budding  of  his  vocal  talents,  and  explains  hov^-  he  combined  music  with 
commercialism  by  going  to  Boston  to  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store.  Gradually  he  develops 
as  a  singer  and  an  amateur  actor.  Physical  disability  keeps  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  sprained  ankle  necessitates  a  temporary  use  of  crutches.  During  the 
next  few  years,  he  makes  further  progress  as  a  vocalist  and  begins  to  realize  that  he  may 
be  also  a  comedian. 


PART  FOUR. 


CHAPTER  XXH  (continued). 

THE  APOLLO  CLUB. 

'  r  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that 
I  am  fond  of  music.  I  love 
it  in  ever>'  form  and  exem- 
plification, from  the  sim- 
plest melody  to  the  mighty 
works  of  the  masters  — 
though  I  lay  no  claim  w^hatever  to  an  exact 
knowledge,  either  technical  or  theoretical. 

I  once  asked  a  distinguished  lady  i;mlsician, 
who  could  transcribe  an  orchestral  "^ore  to 
the  piano  at  sight,  if  there  were  not  a  lot 
f)f  humbug  and  affectation  in  the  way  some 
I>eople  rave  over  the  more  difficult  and  in- 
tricate forms  of  music  when  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  proper  thing  to  do  so.  She  answered : 
**  Yes,  undoubtedly.  Now,  I,  myself,  love 
TO  sit  at  the  piano  and  study  and  vanquish 
a  labyrinthine  maze  of  difficulties,  as  a 
mathematician  would  work  out  a  problem, 
or  a  detective  unravel  a  plot — just  to  see 
what  amazing  puzzles  a  great  composer  can 
construct  out  of  those  eight  notes,  and  still 
l)e  within  the  laws  of  harmony.  But,  Mr. 
Barnabee.  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  that 
I  could  not  be  hired  to  go  to  a  concert-hall 
and  listen  to  it !  " 

Mr.  Barnabee*s  "Reminiscences**  began  in  the  December,  1907,  number  of  THE  SCRAP  BOOK, 
back  ntuobers  containing  the  first  three  parts  can  be  had  for  twenty -five  cents  apiece. 
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From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  always  ac- 
corded myself  the  proud  privilege  of  liking 
what  1  like,  when  and  how  I  like  it.  If  I 
don't  like  it.  I  like  to  say  so;  and  I  am  even 
tolerant  enough,  I  may  say,  to  allow  others 
to  apply  the  same  rule  to  my  own  modest 
efforts. 

I  have  written  the  foregoing  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  cautious  and  retiring 
souls  who  are  afraid  to  have  opinions  or  to 
say  their  taste  is  their  own,  for  fear  of  clash- 
ing with  others  who  claim  to  have  been 
educated  up  to  it. 

Once  I  had  a  criticism  right  from  the 
shoulder,  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget. 
I  was  up  in  the  rural  districts,  visiting  the 
lady  of  my  choice,  and  she  took  an  ingenuous 
pride  in  trotting  me  out  as  a  vocalist,  for 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  neighbors. 
Among  those  who  came  to  see  the  show 
were  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  whose 
acquaintance  with  music  had  been  limited 
to  "  Old  Hundred."  and  similar  congregation 
tunes.  They  came  dressed  in  their  most 
painful  finery,  and  sat  bolt  upright  while  I 
intoned  a  dramatic  aria  in  my  most  impres- 
sive style,  working  myself  up  to  a  fine  frenzy 
of  voice  and  action  at  the  close.  I  saw  that 
I  had  them  going. 

The 
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When  I  had  finished,  the  old  fellow  "slowly 
drew  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief  out  of 
his  coat-tail  pocket,  and,  mopping  his  brow, 
handed  nie  this : 

"  I  swaow,  I  sweat  for  ye !  " 

To  resume:  Loving  everything  and  every- 
body connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
divine  art,  I  must  confess  that  my  personal 
predilections  are  in  favor  of  a  contralto 
voice,  as  a  plummet  wherewith  to  sound  the 


part  and  pride  I  took  in  the  formation  of 
the  Apollo  Club,  of  Boston. 

The  success  of  this  organization  was  so 
pronounced  and  so  rapid,  artistically  as  well 
as  socially,  that  it  found  imitators  all  over 
the  country.  I  have  heard  them  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
societies  of  similar  character  in  foreign 
lands;  but  I  have  yet  to  find  the  precision 
of  ensemble  and  general  effectiveness  that 


WHEN  I   HAD  FINISHED,   THE  OLD  FELLOW  SLOWLY  DREW  A  RED  BANDANNA  HAND- 
KERCHIEF OUT  OF  HIS  COAT-TAIL  POCKET,  ^ND,  MOPPING  HIS  BROW, 
HANDED  ME  THIS  ".      "l  SWAOW,  I  SWEAT  FOR  YE  !  " 


depths  of  the  heart:  a  violoncello,  as  the 
instrumental  counterpart  of  the  human 
voice;  a  full  orchestra,  as  conveying  the 
iK)l)le.st  and  most  vital  expression  of  heavenly 
harmonies  grand  and  uplifting;  and — because 
I  can  join  in  with  the  pent-up  energies  of 
my  song — T  write  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
a  male  choir  of  trained  voices. 

All  this  is  but  the  "prologue  to  the  swell- 
ing theme  for  the  real  object  of  the 
present    chapter — namely,    to    mention  the 


ours  attained,  under  the  zealous  and  accom- 
plished conductorship  of  B.  J.  Lang. 

It  was  to  me  an  unfailing  source  of  satis- 
faction and  delight,  during  the  years  of  its 
rise  and  progress.  Devotion  to  its  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  was  not  merely  a  duty, 
but  a  joy;  and  my  regret  was  poignant  when 
I  had  to  give  them  up  at  the  imperative  call 
of  other  interests,  and  leave  behind  the  friends 
who  have  remained  friends  ever  since.  .  At 
one  of  the  Apollo  conceKs  within  the  past 
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year,  I  was  an  invited  guest;  and  though  the 
absence  of  many  a  well-remembered  face 
caused  a  pang,  the  singing  was  of  the  old- 
time  sort,  and  was  so  infectious  that  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  "  j'inin*  in." 

I  am  still  an  active,  though  retired,  mem- 
ber, and  venture  to  hope  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  1  may  return  to  the  city  of 
my  adoption,  make  application  to  the  music 
committee,  l)e  found  qualified,  tike  my  place 
among  the  basses,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the 
old  bovs,  sing  once  more  to  the  "  Sons  of 
Art." 

CHAPTER  XXHI. 

ARE  VOL*  \  MASON? 

Like  my  father  before  me,  I  early  cm- 
braced  the  order  of  Freemasonry,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie, 
passing  through  all  the  stages,  exemplifying 
before  the  grand  lodges  portions  of  its  work, 
its  acknowledged  best  delineator,  until  I 
reached  the  thirty-third  degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish rite.  That  is  where  I  still  stand,  at 
present  writing. 

I  am  glad  to  say  of  the  institution  that  if 
any  person  can  live  up  to  the  precepts  it 
inculcates,  it  may  be  written  of  him :  *'  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright." 

But,  I  must  also  observe,  that  the  impres- 
sion formed  from  long  experience  is  strong 
within  me  that  the  desire  and  effort  to  be  a 
man  must  reside  in  the  man  himself,  rather 
than  in  any  institution  or  order.  *'  So  mote 
it  be." 

Touching  on  and  appertaining  to  these 
orders,  and  in  line  with  my  harmonic  hap- 
penings, I  may  mention  that  I  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  introducing  appropriate 
music  into  the  Masonic  ceremonies  to  em- 
phasize and  accentuate  the  ritual,  and  it  has 
remained  a  necessary  adjimct  ever  since. 

A  Wet  Reception. 

We  were  often  called  upon  to  journey 
afar  for  special  occasions,  and  managed  to 
include  some  fun  on  our  own  account. 
Serenading  was  our  forte,  and  oft  in  the 
stilly  night  we  would  sally  forth  and  wind 
up  the  evening  with  the  gay  sally-lunn  and 
other  concomitants  to  innocuous  mirth. 

A  wet  blanket  was  thrown  on  our  efforts 
at  popularizing  open-air  nocturnal  vocaliza- 
tion, the  time  that  we  got  into  the  wrong 
street  and  lined  up  before  the  wrong  house, 
which  was  dark  from  cellar  to  garret.  We 
hurst  into  song  with  several  of  our  choicest 
bursts,  and  were  finally  rewarded  by  the 
opening  of  a  window.  A  voice  exclaimed, 
in  no  gentle  tones : 

"  How  many  of  you  are  down  there?  " 

*•  Eight,''  we  shouted  back,  with  visions  of 
a  sumptuous  spread. 


'*  Weil,  take  that,  and  divide  it  among 
you !  " 

Down  came  a  bucketful  of  water,  and  our 
song  died  a  sputtery,  gurgling  death  by 
drowning. 

In  addition  to  my  Masonic  affiliation,-  I 
belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company  of  Boston.  To  write  any- 
thing new  about  this  historic  body  would 
mean  either  to  ransack  history  or  to  draw 
upon  the  imagination.  It  was  of  English 
colonial  origin,  and  with  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant its  beginnings  are  a  remote  tradition. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  membership  of 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  it  has  a 
large  contingent  of  those  compelled  to  choose 
between  military  and  jury  duty. 

"  The  military  for  mine,"  quoth  I,  without 
hesitation  or  struggle. 

Becoming  an  **  Ancient  and  Honorable." 

When  1  joined  and  began  to  take  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  used  to  hold  meet'ngs  in  the 
Chauncey  Street  Church.  Its  music  was  of 
the  most  ordinary  character,  and  as  antique 
as  flint-locks  and  powder-horns.  I  helped 
to  change  all  th?.t,  and  for  years  was  the 
only  member  cf  the  choir  who  wore  a 
uniform  and  sang  solos. 

When  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  company  was  celebrated,  our 
honored  giicsts  from  Old  England  were  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing 
me  in  all  my  glory,  as  at  the  eleventh  hour 
a  "  friend  of  a  friend  "  was  clapped  into  my 
place  as  leader,  while  I  languished  in  a  plain 
listener's  pew ! 

Would  not  that  give  you  the  sensation  of 
a  seismic  disturbance?    Still,  I  forgive  them. 

CHAPTER  XXrV. 

DICKENS  AND  THACKERAY. 

In  my  childhood  and  youth,  I  do  not  re- 
member having  been  much  of  a  story- 
reader.  Indeed,  the  day  of  juvenile  litera- 
ture had  not  as  yet  dawned.  The  first  book, 
barring  the  "  American  Reader/'  with  its 
mild  tales  of  "  'Twas  Saturday  night,  and 
the  lonely  widow  of  the  pine  cottage  sat  by 
her  blazing  faggots "  pattern,  of  which  I 
have  any  recollection,  was  "  Nicholas 
Xickleby,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 

With  what  voracity  I  devoured  its  won- 
drous pages!  From  that  time  forward  I 
was  a  most  devoted  admirer  and  insatiable 
reader  of  Boz's  inccmiparablc  books.  To 
me,  he  was  and  is  ever  the  Great  Master  of 
story-tellers. 

In  addition  to  his  dramatic  character- 
drawing,  his  unflagging  wit  and  humor,  and 
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the  pathos  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  alHed, 
his  vivid  descriptive  writing,  there  is  always 
running  through  his  narrative  the  under- 
lying motive  to  expose  sham  and  make  it 
ashamed,  to  hold  up  to  scorn  every  ignoble 
attribute  in  high  and  low  life;  and,  evinced 
in  gentlest  words,  his  love  and  tenderness 
toward  suffering  humanity.  I  never  in  my 
life  met  a  peculiar  or  pronounced  character 
that  I  did  not  wish  Dickens  could  have  seen 
him  or  her,  and  described  them. 

An  Impression  of  Dickens. 

To  be  sure,  some  resentment  was  cherished 
because  of  his  strictures  upon  sundry  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  our  beloved  land — 
a  few  of  which  have  remained  just  as  he 
left  them.  But  I  was  always  broad  enough 
to  admit  that  we  deserved  what  we  got, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dickens 
never  spared  his  own  country  or  country- 
men. 

With  such  enthusiasm  for  his  genius,  I 
naturally  looked  forward  with  intense  eager- 
ness to  his  visit  to  Boston,  on  his  second 
American  tour  (1868-1869),  to  seeing  the 
man,  and  hearing  him  read  from  his  own 
works. 

My  expectations  were  realized  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  when,  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  he  gave  the  Christmas 
Carol "  on  Christmas  Eve,  December  24, 
1868. 

As  he  stepped  out  upon  the  platform — 
an  energetic,  nervous  figure  of  medium  size, 
with  grizzled  hair  and  beard — I  was  simply 
beside  myself  with  pleasurable  excitement. 
Dickens's  reading  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary tour  de  force  of  its  kind  that  I  ever 
saw  or  heard.  Long  ere  that  memorable 
evening  was  over,  I  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  as  great  an  actor  as  writer. 

W^ith  no  adjuncts  of  scenery  or  .costume, 
in  conventional  evening  dress  and  white  tie, 
with  the  simple  reading-desk  and  gas-lamp 
which  he  always  carried  with  him  on  his 
travels,  and  a  red  screen  for  a  background, 
he  made  every  character  and  situation  stand 
out  in  sharpest  counterfeit  presentment.  Wc 
recognized  the  various  dramatis  ffcrsoncr, 
and  knew  what  they  were  going  to  say, 
before  Dickens  uttered  a  word  of  their 
speeches. 

The  next  time  T  heard  him  was  in  the 
month  of  April  following,  shortly  before  his 
return  to  England.  He  was  greeted  with 
warmer  demonstrations,  if  possible,  than  on 
the  occasion  of  his  former  readings.  At 
Trcmont  Temple,  this  time,  a  characteristic 
and  charming  episode  occurred.  His  read- 
ing-stand had  been  prettily  wreathed  in 
flowers  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  Boston. 
In  pleased  surprise,  Dickens  acknowledged 


this  attention  with  inimitable  grace,  in  some- 
thing like  these  words : 

"  Before  allowing  Dr.  Mangold  to  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  I  kiss  the 
kind,  fair  hands  unknown,  which  have  so 
beautifully  decorated  my  table  this  evening." 

Of  Dickens's  great  contemporary,  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  my  personal  recollec- 
tion is  not  so  distinct.  Thackeray,  like 
Dickens,  read  from  his  own  works,  in  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere,  and  also  lectured.  He 
was  met  everywhere  with  distinguished 
courtesies,  honors,  and  hospitality,  and  made 
a  most  favorable  impression  personally, 
though  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  his  par- 
ti zans  were  less  numerous  and  less  demon- 
strative than  those  of  Dickens. 

One  of  Thackeray's  Boston  experiences 
was  decidedly  unique.  That  good  town, 
which  shortly  before  'had  lionized  Paul 
Morphy,  the  chess-player,  also,  with  ad- 
mirable impartiality,  though  doubtful  dis- 
crimination, leaned  favorably  toward  a 
mountebank  of  Websterian  mien  who  gave 
alleged  imitations  of  the  noted  men  of  the 
time.  So  inflated  did  this  person  become 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  impressiveness  that 
he  actually  approached  the  author  of  "The 
Four  Georges "  with  a  proposition  to  take 
his  place  on  the  platform,  deliver  his  lecture 
with  superior  elocutionar>'  effect,  and  then 
divide  the  gate-money ! 

Thackeray's  reply  is  on  oral  record.  It 
was  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  for  direct- 
ness and  vehemence,  has  not  since  been 
equaled  in  Boston. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Thackeray  did  not  in- 
dulge in  any  criticisms  of  America  or  Amer- 
icans. He  did,  however,  comment  upon  our 
noble  native  bivalve,  the  Saddle  Rock  oyster, 
in  an  exclamation  which  has  become  legend- 
ary : 

I  feel  as  I  had  swallowed  a  baby  I 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

SOME  BYGONE  BOSTON  WORTHIES. 

I\Iy  capricious  recollection  only  goes  back 
to  the  fifties,  so  far  as  Boston  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Inimitable  Barnes. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Barnes — Isaac  0. 
Barnes — of  whom  there  were  more  popular 
anecdotes  extant,  when  I  entered  the  con- 
test, than  of  any  vocal  competitor. 

The  history  of  Boston,  or  of  any  Bos- 
tonian  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  be  incomplete  without  bring- 
ing in  Barnes. 

He  was  a  United  States  marshal  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  Being  of  the  race 
that  *'  seldom  die,  and  never  resign,'*  he 
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hung  on  to  the  office  for  that  length  of 
time,  through  the  respective  administrations 
of  various  opposing  parties,  simply  by  ma- 
king good  guesses  on  the  chances  of  affairs 
and  changing  his  politics  at  the  proper  time. 

Barnes's  individuality  was  marked.  He 
was  no  sylph.  He  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds  and  talked  in  a  piping  falsetto  voice. 
His  delivery  of  ordinary  language  would 
upset  the  gravity  of  any  one  not  prepared 
for  it.  With  his  play  of  wit,  genial  glow 
of  humor,  and  occasional  brilliant  flashes 
of  repartee,  he  was  irresistible. 

Withal,  there  was  a  big  heart  behind  his 
still,  small  voice,  and  a  quaint  philosophy 
in  his  most  foolish  sayings. 

At  a  time  when  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  in  full  operation,  and  Boston  was  the 
"  underground  *'  station  for  runaways  hiking 
Canada-wards,  Barnes  sympathized  strongly 
with  the  runner,  yet  at  the  same  time  had 
to  put  up  a  large  bluff  at  enforcing  the  law. 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  a  tight  place  to 
explain  his  inertia  in  the  matter  of  a  fla- 
grant case.  Barnes  assumed  the  air  of  one 
whose  confidence  had  been  wofully  abused, 
and  said: 

**  I  heard  last  night  there  was  a  black 
concealed  in  Joy  Street.  I  went  up  there 
and  found  him  and 
gave  him  notice  that 
I  would  .be  around 
to  arrest  him  next 
morning  at  ten 
o'clock.  He  prom- 
ised to  be  there. 
When  I  arrived  at 
the  appointed  time, 
he     had  gone. 

D  n  *em!  You 

never  can  believe  a 
word  they  say !  " 

He  hated  any- 
thing: in  the  nature 
of  shams,  fakes,  and 
show-offs.  Funerals 
were  his  pet  aver- 
sion. But  when  a 
certain  near  and 
dear  friend  of  his 
passed  away,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  attend 
the  obsequies.  The 
name  of  the  deceased 
was  Kidder,  but  his 
intimates  called  him 
Kid  "  for  short. 
•*  Kid's  "  family 
were  divided  in 
their  religious  be- 
liefs, attending 
churches   of  three 


different  denominations.  In.  order  that 
there  should  be  no  chances  taken  as  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  "  Kid,"  all  three 
of  the  ministers  of  these  respective  cluirchcs 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies.  The  result  was  that  tlie  serv- 
ices were  unconscionably  prolontred. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Barnes  sat  there 
fuming.  U'hen  at  last  the  pall-bearcrs 
moved  down  the  aisle  to  take  oharj^ie  of 
casket  and  remains,  Barnes  turned  to  a  man 
who  sat  next  him  and  said : 

"  D'  you  know  Kid  ?  " 

The  man  solemnly  bowed  in  tlio  airirni.'ilivc-. 


WE  GOT  INTO  THE  WRONG  STKKKT  AND  LINED  UP  BEFORE  THE  WRONG 
HOUSE.      DOWN  r.AME  A  Bl'CKETFl.'L  OK  WATER,  AND  OI  R  SONCi 
DIED  A  SPUTTERV,  GURGLING  DEATH  BY  DROWNING. 
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*'  Then  I  s'posc  you  know  he  was  dead  sot 
against  all  such  nonsense  as  this.  Why,  if 
he'd  had  the  running  of  this  here  funeral, 
he'd  been  buried  two  hours  ago !  " 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
that  Mr.  Barnes  was  inclined  to  habitual 
irreverence.  These  traits  must  have  been 
acquired  after  he  came  to  Boston ;  for  in 
his  native  town,  in  Maine,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  piety  and  a  near-saint.  Boys 
starting  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  this 
naughty  world  were  mostly  sent  to  Barnes 
for  his  blessing  and- good  advice. 

On  a  certain  occasion  one  of  Barnes's 
own  nephews  called  to  see  him  and  asked 
for  the  usual  send-off.  Uncle  Isaac  took 
the  boy  aside  and  gave  him  a  long,  moral 
talk  anent  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  youth.  After  he  had  concluded  the 
homily  and  given  its  youthful  beneficiary  a 
few  moments  in  which  to  allow  the  dis- 
course to  soak  in,  he  added  the  following 
epilogue : 

'*  \\  ell,  Charlie,  if  you  do  just  as  I  have 
told  you,  you  will  probably  wind  up  in 
heaven  at  last.  But  you'll  have  a  poor  time 
here." 

Convalescent  from  an  illness  which  had 
overtaken  him  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Barnes 
started  to  return  home  by  easy  stages.  As 
chance  would  have  it,  at  the  very  same  time 
the  remains  of  the-  Arctic  explorer,  Dr. 
Elisha  Kent  Kane,  were  being  transferred 
to  their  final  resting-place.  The  ceremonies 
attendant  upon  that  solemnity  w^ere  elab- 
orate and  long-drawn  out,  and  honorary 
pall-bcarers  infested  the  cars,  hotels,  and 
principal  stopping-places  along  the  line. 

"Just  my  infernal  luck!"  muttered  the 
big  Bostonian,  as  he  found  himself  neglect- 
ed and  turned  down  everywhere  on  account 
of  the  belated  honors  which  were  being 
heaped  upon  the  distinguished  "dead  one." 

Among  the  Mourners. 

Sick,  tired,  and  disgruntled,  after  slights 
and  rebuffs  innumerable,  poor  Barnes  at 
length  boarded  a  car  which  happened  to  be 
empty.  He  had  scarcely  bestowed  his  pon- 
derous bulk  in  comfort,  when  an  important 
individual,  wearing  a  white  rosette  double 
the  size  of  a  prize  chrysanthemum  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat,  bustled  in  and  said: 

**  Here,  you,  this  car  is  reserved  for 
mourners  I  " 

*•  Mourners  for  which  ?  "  squeaked  Barnes. 

"  Why,  for  Dr.  Kane." 

"  Dr.  Kane  be  Mowed !  "  exploded  the  in- 
valid, as  he  tumbled  off  the  train  and  into  a 
convenient  hack  that  stood  in  waiting. 

After  the  funeral  procession  had  gone 
on  its  way.  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  asked 


his  heavyweight  fare  where  he  should  take 
him. 

The  reply  came  in  a  weak,  disgusted, 
treble  voice: 

**  I  don't  give  a  whoop,  only  take  me 
where  I'll  never  meet  the  blankety-blank  re- 
mains of  Dr.  Kane  again !  " 

Though  in  the  nature  of  things  there 
never  could  be  but  one  Barnes,  another 
worthy  who  inhabited  Boston  about  the 
same  time  gained  in  devious  ways  quite  a 
reputation.    John  Stetson  was  his  name. 

Stetson's  Dry  Humor. 

Stetson  began  his  variegated  career  as  a 
gymnast  and  sprinter,  followed  the  circus 
a  while,  tried  running  a  bucket-shop,  be- 
came a  vaudeville  or  "  variety "  impresario 
at  the  Howard  Atheneum,  and  finally  found 
his  true  tncticr  in  elevating  the  "drammcr'" 
as  sole  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Globe 
Theater,  Boston,  and  lessee  of  that  mag- 
nificent ruin  known  as  Booth's  Theater,  in 
New  York. 

Saturnine  humor,  a  queer  basilisk  eye,  a 
malaprop  vocabulary,  and  some  sensational 
ideas  as  to  stage  business,  were  among 
Stetson's  distinguishing  attributes. 

He  insisted  on  having  **  more  girls "  put 
into  a  living  tableau  of  the  "  Three  Graces." 
In  a  similar  spirit  of  enterprise,  when  he 
contemplated  putting  on  a  passion  play  at 
his  theater,  he  undertook  to  forestall  criti- 
cism by  declaring  that  he  would  provide 
**  the  most  reverent  show  that  money  could 
secure " ;  and  as  for  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
he  was  no  piker — he'd  have  forty! 

He  had  a  storeroom  at  Booth's  Theater 
filled  with  costly  bric-ct-brac ,  to  be  used 
upon  occasion  as  stage  properties.  One 
night  this  was  looted  by  thieves.  The  next 
day  a  friend  who  had  not  heard  of  this 
mishap  chanced  to  ask: 

"  Well,  John,  how  are  the  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  your  theater?" 

"  They  were  all  there,  all  right,"  replied 
Stetson ;  "  but  last  night  thieves  got  in  and 

stole  every  d  n  one  of  *em !  "   There  was 

but  one  Stetson. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
"exploding  the  west." 

It  had  been  gradually  glimmering  across 
my  lethargic  understanding  that  if  I  de- 
sired to  extend  my  reputation  I  must  ex- 
tend it;  and  that  to  do  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  mellowing  effulgence 
of  my  talents  to  beam  upon  communities 
other  than  those  which  I  had  been  frequent- 
ing during  so  long  a  period. 

This  idea  was  percolating  through  the 
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processes  of  my  thought-cells  for  two  or 
three  years,  while  I  was  pursuing  my  usual 
rourfd  of  places,  faces,  characters,  and  acts, 
when  it  received  a  sudden  jolt  of  accelera- 
tion from  a  traveling  representative  who 
had  piloted  a  popular  musical  organization 
through  the  devious  by-paths,  back-trails, 
and  one-night  stands  of  the  untrammeled 
West. 

This  advance  agent  of  prosperity  inti- 
mated that  a  pot  of  money,  besides  sundry 
laurels  as  good  as  new,  there  awaited  Henry 
Clay  Barnabec,  whenever  he  might  see  tit  to 
go  after  them. 

Xo  such  accident  as  the  collapse  of  a  brick 
building   over   my   head   was   required  to 
awaken  me  to  the  significance  of  the  above 
hypothesis.  With  my  accus- 
tomed  readiness   to  gather 
in  all  that  was  coming  to 
me,    I    immediately  began 
preparing    myself  to  leave 
my  familiar   New  England 
haunts,  and.  as  my  Uncle 
Joshua,    of    Warren,  New 
Hampshire,  expressed*  it  to 

explode  "  the  W^est. 

I  engaged  the  services  of 
the  then  leading  New  Eng- 
land soprano,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  whose  worse  half 
had  agreed  to  halve  with 
me  the  expenses  and  profits, 
if  any,  of  the  long-distance 
venture.  I  also  enlisted  in 
our  enterprise  a  cornet- 
player,  who  was  to  all  musi- 
cians of  that  persuasion 
what  Rubinstein  was  to 
pianists.  To  hear  him  play 
an  appropriate  selection  was 
to  be  well-nigh  swamped  in 
a  soulful  flood  of  melody. 

Yet,    his   name   was  Ar- 
buckle — not  Emerson. 

There  was,  however,  a 
cornet-player  who  bore  the 
latter  classical  cognomen, 
and  who,  as  a  wind-jammer 
in  that  particular  line  of 
brazen  pyrotechnics,  had  ac- 
quired in  certain  quarters  a 
f  o  r  iti  i  d  a  b  1  e  reputation. 
Crowds  went  to  hear  him; 
and  when — like  the  skipper 
of  the  Julie  Plant,  in  the 
late  Dr.  Drummond's  Ca- 
nadian dialect  poem — he 

Blew,  blew.  blew. 
And  then  he  blew  some  more, 

they  listened  and  watched 
with    fearsome  fascination, 


as  his  checks  and  neck  swelled  and  his  eyes 
bulged  out.  freely  predicting  that  *'  some- 
time, something  would  happen  to  him, 
sure!"  When,  in  the  natural  course  of 
human  events,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
revered  sage  of  Concord,  parsed  away, 
two  Boston  shopmates  were  discussing  the 
news  in  the  morning  paper,  and  one  of  them 
said : 

'*  1  see  Emerson  is  dead." 

**  X'o,  you  don't  mean  it !  "  exclaimed  the 
other.  *'  W  ell,  I  always  thought  he  would 
blow  his  damn  head  ofT,  some  time  or 
other," 

Not  so  with  our  soloist,  the  imrivaled 
Arbuckle.  It  was  as  easy  for  him  to  play 
a*,  to- breathe.    W  hen  he  gave  clarion-voiced 
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expression  to  Gounod's  *'  Ave  Maria/'  or  to 
the  unaffected  loveliness  of  *'  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,"  it  was  indeed  *'  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn-out." 

Thus  equipped,  and  with  the  further  ad- 
dition to  our  forces  of  a  pianist  to  "  ac- 
company "  us  both  ways,  we  set  out  on  our 
westward  way,  and  for  a  debut  undertook 
the  siege  of  Troy,  New  York. 

In  later  years,  owing  perhaps  to  uncer- 
tain hotel  accommodations  and  uninviting 
surroundings,  a  wet  Sunday  in  Troy  came 
to  be  generally  regarded  by  the  traveling 
profession  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  human 
misery.  But  to  us,  that  opening  night,  it 
seemed,  from  a  distance,  like  the  vestibule 
to  the  treasure-caves  of  Golconda. 

Hard  Luck  in  Troy. 

Alas !  Whatever  the  association  of  that 
one-night  town  by  the  Hudson  with  the 
ancient  Helen  of  Greece,  it  is  certain  that 
financially  we  got  "  Helen "  Troy.  The 
amount  we  drew  from  the  money-pot  there 
was  just  twenty-nine  dollars.  But,  oh,  how 
that  twenty-nine-dollar  Trojan  audience  did 
applaud !  They  looked  upon  themselves  as 
our  discoverers,  and  went  wild  in  mutual 
congratulations. 

Utica  was  our  next  port,  on  the  Erie 
Canal.  On  entering  the  hotel  there,  I 
chanced  to  recognize  in  the  proprietor  a 
former  Bostonian.  At  the  same  time  a  little 
trick  in  the  praciical-joking  line  recurred  to 
my  well-stored  mind.  This  consisted  in 
catching  the  stiff  brim  of  my  derby  hat  un- 
der my  turned-up  coat-collar,  so  that,  with- 
out any  perceptible  movement  on  my  part, 
the  hat  would  rise  from  niy  head  and  tum- 
ble off  behind. 

Approaching  the  proprietor's  desk,  I  tim- 
idly inquired  the  price  of  accommodations 
at  his  hostelry. 

"  Four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day,"  he  re- 
plied, looking  up. 

"Four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day! 
Good — ! !  "  I  repeated,  while  an  expression 
of  dismay  and  horror  stole  over  my  face,  my 
hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end,  and  my  hat 
fell  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

The  landlord  nearly  collapsed,  then  en- 
joyed such  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  knocked 
two  dollars  off  his  price,  and  we  became 
lifelong  friends.  If  I  were  to  meet  him  to- 
day, he  would  immediately  cry  out: 

"Four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day! 
Good—!!" 

He  boomed  our  concerts  for  all  they  were 
worth,  but  we  failed  to  take  Utica  by  storm, 
and,  though  our  receipts  for  two  nights 
were  better  than  at  Troy,  we  went  on  our 
way  without  any  unseemly  rejoicing. 


Elmira  proved  no  turning-point  in  our 
financial  fortunes.  When  I  sang  my  "  Plan- 
chette "  song — so  named  after  a  •  little 
pseudo-psychic  machine,  a  fad  of  the  hour, 
which  was  supposed  to  answer  questions — I 
asked  how  much  the  members  of  the  Barn- 
abee  Concert  Company  would  be  enabled  to 
salt  down  in  real  estate  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  that  evening's  entertainment.  The  slim 
house  roared  with  merriment,  and  made  us 
feel  that  they  heartily  appreciated  our  trick 
of  extracting  pleasure  out  of  adversity. 

When  we  were  **  put  off  at  Buffalo "  we 
met  fellow  sufferers,  and  enjoyed  for  a  day 
or  two  that  company  which  misery  pro- 
verbially loves.  It  was  the  Santley  troupe, 
from  London,  consisting,  besides  the  great 
barytone  himself,  of  M.  Patey,  Miss  EdiJi 
Wynne,  and  Mr.  Cummings. 

They  were  being  steered  through  this 
country  by  the  only  Dolby,  who  had  acted 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  Charles  Dickens, 
but  with  far  different  financial  results! 

I  inquired  if  their  high-class  music  hadn't 
shot  just  a  little  over  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tives thereabouts. 

'*  Why,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Over  in 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  Santley's 
rapidity  of  utterance,  combined  with  abso- 
lute immobility  of  countenance,  they  thought 
*  Oh,  Ruddier  Than  the  Cherry '  a  comic 
song,  very  badly  sung !  " 

That  was  one  difficulty,  at  least,  which  I 
managed  to  avoid.  People  always  knew 
what  I  was  talking  or  singing  about,  and 
my  face  gave  the  cue  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  Buffalo  did  both,  and  received  me  with 
open  arms  and  heart.  One  young  lady  came 
up  on  the  stage  after  the  performance  and 
said  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  hear  the 
Boston  singers  sing. 

And  still  the  receipts  kept  down  on  a 
dead  level  of  insufficiency. 

Euclid  Avenue — I  mean  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago — then  in  its  up-and-down- 
stairs  period ;  St.  Louis — the  same  old 
smoke  hangs  over  it  still :  and  all  the  little 
towns  growing  "between,  all  yielded  the  same 
monotonous  net  result — personal  and  artis- 
tic success,  abundant  enthusiasm,  fine  press 
notices —  But  why  linger  over  the  chronic 
treasury  deficit? 

A  Tour  That  FaOed. 

We  gave  in  all  thirty-nine  concerts,  and 
we  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the — cor- 
net. After  paying  out  all  the  money  we 
had  taken  in  from  the  promised  land,  wc 
had  to  dig  down  in  our  pockets  and  bring 
up  the  savings  intended  for  a  summer  va- 
cation, which  now  we  shouldn't  be  able  to 
afford  ourselves. 
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Back  East  we  came,  sadder,  wearier,  but 
wiser.  I  was  consoled,  however,  with  the 
thought  that  I  left  behind  me  a  wake  of 
pleasant  memories  and  kindly  impressions. 
This  has  proved  a  precious  certainty  in  my 
many  return  visits  West,  where  a  host  of 
friends  in  word  and  deed  have  been  "  with 
me  "  through  all  the  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed, and  will  always  remain  the  same. 
Not  such  a  very  long  time  ago  a  little  girl 
wrote  me : 

When  the  time  comes  for  one  of  us  to  leave  this 
earth,  1  shall  miss  you,  even  if  1  go  first.  But  1  shall 
never  feel  as  if  I'd  lost  my  friend,  for  ours  has  not  been 
a  friendship  of  many  meetings,  anyway,  and  we've  had 
to  do  most  of  our  friending  at  long  distance. 

After  I  had  entered  the  operatic  field,  I 
seldom  visited  any  of  the  scenes  of  my 
earlier  concert  exploits,  but  requests  were 
sent  up  that  I  should  introduce  such-and- 
such  selection,  remembered  from  my  former 
program.  This  was  embarrassing.  Fancy 
the  four-wived  Pasha  in  "Fatanitza "  war- 
bling Oh,  Loving  Heart,  Trust  On,"  or  the 
Sheriff  of  S ottingham  holding  up  "  Rol)in 


Hood"  to  do  "The  Cork  Leg!"  But  it  goes 
to  show  the  grip  we  had  taken  on  their 
musical  affections. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  home  in  Boston, 
the  soprano  and  myself  were  asked  to  sing 
at  a  funeral,  our  fee  for  which  was  ten  dol- 
lars, and  we  grabbed  it  convulsively.  The 
services  were  held  in  the  most  spacious 
church  in  town ;  and  as  we  looked  over  the 
choir  rail  and  saw  the  pitifully  small  band 
of  mourners  assembled,  I  whispered  to  the 
soprano  the  same  question  she  had  asked  me 
many  a  night  on  the  road,  as  we  faced  our 
small  and  sparsely  settled  audiences : 

"  Do  you  think  there  arc  enough  to  pay 
expenses  ?  " 

And  so  endelh  this  lesson. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMER-TIMES. 

Possibly  some  of  my  readers  may  ere 
this  have  wondered  how  the  comedian  spent 
his  vacations  —  when  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  them.    Did  he  sing  all  sum- 


APPROACHING   THE   PROPRIETOR  S    DESK,  1  TIMIDLY  INQUIRED  THE  PRICE 
OF  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  HIS  HOSTELRY.      "FOUR  DOLLARS  AND 
A  HALF  A  DAY,"  HE   REPLIED,  LOOKING  UP. 
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mcr  and  dance  all  winter,  as  the  frugal  ant 
ironically  suggested  to  the  frivolous  grass- 
hopper, in  the  fahle? 

Not  exactly.  But  there  are  many  pleasant 
and  restful  breaks.  For  years  the  wanderlust 
in  me  was  curbed  by  necessary  economical 
considerations ;  and  Portsmouth,  or  Warner, 
New  Hampshire,  would  be  about  my  excur- 
sion limit.  Then,  when  fortune  smiled  and 
shekels  came  in  faster,  the  noble  Hudson 
found  in  me  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and 


picturesque  Lake  George  fell  heir  to  my 
sojourn.  I  also  navigated  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  with  its  shoot-the-chute  rapids,  in- 
cluding the  hair-raising  Lachine,  and  sang 
the  Canadian  boat  song: 

Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight  past 

And,  of  course,  I  went  ashore  at  Montreal. 
Which  reminds  me : 

On  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the 
French  Cathedral,  which  is  reckoned  to  seat 


some  8,000  people.  Looking  about  up-stairs, 
I  was  struck  by  the  large  number  of  empty 
pews,  all  placarded  with  one  name,  apparent- 
ly of  the  person  who  retained  them.  And 
I  said  within  myself : 

**  Now,  here  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
His  benevolence  takes  this  most  commend- 
able form,  of  paying  for  church  sittings  for 
poor  sinners." 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Jesuit  Church,  there 
were  a  lot  more  reserved  pews,  all  bearing 


( 


that  same  name  of  the  mysterious  philan- 
thropist. My  heart  went  out  to  him.  I 
called  an  usher,  and  said : 

**  Who  is  this  kind  old  saint  that  corners 
pews  in  the  principal  places  of  worship? 
He  must  be  a  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity." 

"  Yes,  sir."  replied  the  usher,  smiling  in 
pity  as  he  had  to  shatter  my  fond  illusion. 
"  But  that  '  A  Louer '  isn't  precisely  a  name, 
sir.    It  means  *  To  Let.' " 

After  this  downfall  I  took  up  the  study 
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of  French,  and  gradually  became  expert  in 
making  myself  misunderstood  in  that  polite 
tongue.  When  I  saw  on  a  New  Bedford 
hotel  menu  the  item,  *'  American  cheese  a  la 
fromage,"  T  was  able  to  tell  the  proprietor 
that  it  was  not  just  the  cheese. 

My  Canadian  summering  included  a  sail 
np  the  majestic,  mountain-walled  Saguenay, 
and  a  ramble  through  Quebec,  which  has 
quaintness  to  burn.  There,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  they  say  that  General  Wolfe,  be- 
fore going  to  meet  Montcalm  in  battle,  read 
Gray's  **  Eleg>'  in  a  Country  Churchyard," 
and  declared  he  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  poem  than  a  victorious  soldier. 
Well,  he  7V0S  the  latter:  and  as  to  an  im- 
mortal elegy,  if  he  did  not  write  one,  his 
heroic  death  inspired  somebody  else  to  do 
so. 

Taken  for  Beechcr. 

Like  a  true  and  loyal  New  Englander,  my 
thoughts  in  vacation  time,  for  many  a  year, 
turned  fondly  toward  the  White  Mountains 
of  the  old  Granite  State.  I  knew  those 
everlasting  hills  before  railroads  had 
scratched  up  the  landscape,  or  choked  off 
the  old-fashioned,  invigorating  stage-coach 
journey- 
It  was  on  the  breezy  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  that  I  first  encountered  a  real, 
Hve  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  during 
the  term  of  his  incumbency  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, in  the  middle  'seventies,  swung 
round  the  New  England  circle,  and  so  timed 
his  visit  as  to  be  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  famous  divine  for  whom  he  momen- 
tarily mistook  me. 

At  that  time  I  was  wearing  my  hair  long 
and  gray.  I  stood  on  the  station  platform 
up  there  in  the  clouds,  as  the  car  bearing 
the  Presidential  party  arrived.  A  quiet, 
dignified  gentleman,  bearded  like  a  pard — 
though  up  to  then  no  pard  of  mine! — 
alighted,  made  a  dead  set  for  me,  grasped 
my  hand  and  shook  it  as  a  candidate  before 
election  might  have  done,  and  exclaimed : 

"Ah!  Mr.  Beecher,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  I 

I  congratulated  Mr.  Beecher,  but  of 
course,  1  refrained  from  keeping  up  the 
impersonation  of  the  Titanic  pulpit  orator 
of  Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyn.  But  Pres- 
ident Hayes  was  willing  to  accept  me  at 
face  value  as  plain  Barnabce,  and  we  be- 
came close  friends — there  being  little  room 
to  spare  up  there  on  the  pinnacle  of  New 
England. 

He  voiced  the  thanks  of  the  audience 
when  I  gave  my  entertainment  in  the  eve- 
ning.   I  replied  that,  considering  the  alti- 


tude at  which  wc  stood,  and  the  lofty  rank 
of  the  distinguished  spokesman,  this  was  the 
lii(;/icsi  compliment  I  had  ever  received. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"jOSHlNt;"  WITH  JOSH  BILLINOS. 

Tile  **  Glen,"  at  Gorham,  has  another  claim 
on  history  in  general,  and  on  mine  in  par- 
ticular, as  having  been  for  several  summers 
the  meeting-place  of  this  Henry,  and  Henry 
Shaw,  endeared  to  the  world  under  his  fa- 
miliar pseudonym  of  "Josh  Billings.'' 

Josh  was  the  original  pioneer  of  simplitied 
spelling,  and  the  only  man  who  ever  success- 
fully got  away  with  it  in  actual  practise.  He 
also  combined  it  with  a  novel  and  ingenious 
system  of  prosody,  by  which  almost  any  two 
words  could  be  made  to  rime,  simply  by 
changing  the  orthography  of  one  or  both 
until  they  mutually  corresponded.  Take  this 
quatrain,  for  instance,  from  his  "  Earmer's 
Almanax  " : 

A  shiftless  man  wuz  Farmer  Snyder, 
He  spent  his  time  a-drinkin  syder. 
Together  he  worked  a  cow  aind  a  mewl. 
And  never  sent  his  boys  to  skewl. 

Josh  Billings  was  a  tall,  sloucliy,  stoop- 
shouldered  man,  and  the  funniest  thing  about 
him  was  that  he  did  not  look  or  act  in  the 
least  like  a  humorist.  He  wore  his  hair  long, 
but  somehow  it  seemed  to  suit  his  rugged 
personality.  He  was  the  last  man  on  earth 
that  one  would  ever  have  thoui^ht  of  calling 
literary. 

I  always  said  he  looked  like  Rubinstein, 
the  pianist — or,  rather,  as  Rubinstein  would 
have  looked  had  he  been  a  *'  rube." 

Much  of  the  quaint  Billings  philosophy 
used  to  gurgle,  fresh  and  sparkling,  into  my 
willing  ears,  long  before  it  won,  as  matter 
tit  to  print,  the  responsive  grin  of  the  great 
public.  It  used  to  pour  forth  in  profuse 
strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

A  Humorist  as  an  Angler. 

He  loved  nature,  and  knew  her  most 
seductive-  hidden  haunts.  As  an  angler,  he 
was  a  wonder.  The  wary  trout  had  no 
secrets  from  him.  Like  the  traditional  bare- 
foot boy,  he  could  go  out  any  day  with  a 
bent-pin  hook  and  a  small-sized  beanpole  for 
a  rod,  and  before  sundown  snake  in  a  bigger 
string  of  speckled  beauts  than  all  the  rest 
of  us  could  capture  with  our  expensive  up- 
to-date  tackle. 

-\ny  attempt  to  write  down  from  memory 
the  droll  sayings  of  Jf»^h  Billings  is  like 
bringing  pebbles  away  from  tlie  wet  sea- 
shore, and  expecting  ihom  <lill  to  look  like 
pearls  and  diamonds  after  wc  get  them 
home. 
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Josh  was  a  fine  whist-player — one  of  the 
kind  that  can  remember  everything,  and  call 
correctly  the  last  four  cards  to  be  played. 
Once  I  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  hoo- 
dooing his  game,  no  doubt,  when  it  was  his 
first  play,  and  he  led  a  trump.  Now,  I  al- 
ways had  an  idea  that  trumps  should  be 
"  hung  onto."  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
played  this  thusly,  and  he  answered,  sol- 
emnly : 

"  Barney,  when  it's  your  play,  and  you 
have  five  trumps,  there  are  only  two  rea- 
sons why  you  should  fail  to  lead  one." 

"  Name  them,"  said  I. 

"  Paralysis  or  apoplexy." 

One  summer,  at  that  same  hotel,  a  strange 
and  uncommunicative  guest  took  up  his 
abode  "  in  our  midst."  He  was  a  silent, 
swarthy,  straight-haired  individual,  with  a 
suspicion  of  the  aborigine  about  him,  only 
more  stolid  and  stunned,  a  sort  of  '*  brother 
to  the  ox."  Many  were  the  speculations  in 
which  we  indulged  regarding  him:  and  Josh 
used  to  relate  "  curious  details,"  which  I 
suspected  were  made  up  out  of  the  whole 
cloth. 

**  Say !  "  remarked  Josh  one  day,  "  when 
that  fellow  came  up  on  the  train,  t'other 
day,  he  complained  that  he  had  a  headache 
from  riding  backward  on  the  cars.  They 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  request  the  passen- 


ger sitting  opposite  him  to  exchange  seats, 
and  he  said  he  couldn't,  because  the  scat 
facing  him  was  unoccupied ! 

**  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  ?  Some  one 
made  him  a  present  of  one  of  those  moun- 
tain sticks,  with  a  carved  head  and  chamois 
horn  on  it.  And  the  first  thing  he  did,  was 
to  saw  off  that  head,  because  the  stick  was 
too  long.  When  asked  why  he  didn't  saw 
it  off  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top, 
he  said  the  bottom  was  all  right — it  was  only 
at  the  top  that  the  stick  was  too  long." 

Finally,  we  got  so  curious  about  the  man, 
that  we  went  to  the  landlord,  and  Josh 
said : 

'*  Who  is  your  savage  friend,  anyway?— 
the  chap  that  is  always  brooding  over  some- 
thing, and  goes  about  looking  like  a  war- 
whoop  in  disguise?" 

*'  Oh,"  replied  our  genial  host,  "  that's  Old 
Wampum,  as  we  call  him.  He  is  a  digger- 
no,  not  a  Digger  Indian,  but  a  delver  into 
all  sorts  of  tribal  lore,  and  he  knows  the 
derivation  of  every  copper-colored  name  be- 
tween here  and  the  Mississip." 

**  There,  you  see,  Barney,"  said  Josh  Bil- 
lings, gravely,  "  we  have  sadly  misjudged 
the  gentleman.  It  appears  he  has  more 
knowledge  in  his  head  that  isn't  worth  a 
damn  than  any  two  men  that  ever  came  up 
the  pike." 


POLITICS    AND    MORAL  ISSUES. 

from  a  8pcccb  by  Wendell  pbtllfps  in  tbc  Roman's  Rigbts  Con- 
vention tn  New  \ovk,  fifty  '^ears  Hgo. 

I F  this  experiment  of  self-government  is  to  succeed,  it  is  to  succeed  by  some 
^SfeJ    saving  element  introduced  into  the  politics  of  the  present  day. 

know  this:   Your  Websters,  your  Clays,  your  CaOiouns, 
^^^^  your  Douglases,  however  intellectually  able  they  may  have  been, 

^^SSSS^^    have  never  dared  or  cared  to  touch  that  moral  element  of  our 
national  life. 

Either  the  shallow  and  heartless  trade  of  politics  had  eaten  out  their  own 
moral  being,  or  they  feared  to  enter  the  unknown  land  of  lofty  ri^t  and  wrong. 

Neither  of  these  great  names  has  linked  its  fame  with  one  great  moral  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  They  deal  with  money  questions,  with  tariffs,  with  parties,  with 
state  law;  and  if,  by  any  chance,  they  touch  the  slave  question,  it  is  only  like 
Jewish  hucksters  trading  in  the  relics  of  saints. 

The  reformers — the  fanatics,  as  we  are  called — are  the  only  ones  who 
have  launched  social  and  moral  questions.  I  risk  nothing  when  I  say  that  the 
anti-slavery  discussion  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  salt  of  this  nation:  it 
has  actually  kept  it  alive  and  wholesome.  Without  it  our  politics  would  have 
sunk  beyond  even  contempt.  So  with  this  question.  It  stirs  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy; it  appeals  to  the  highest  moral  sense;  it  inwraps  within  itself  the  greatest  • 
moral  issues. 
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ARISTOCRATS  OF  DOGDOM. 

THEY  ARE  THE  GIFTS  OF  MANY  EMINENT  PERSON- 
AGES TO  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA,  AND  ARE  MORE 
CAREFULLY  ATTENDED  THAN  THE  AVERAGE  CHILD. 


S  all  the  world  knows,  rambling 
old  Sandringham  House 
in  Norfolk,  several  miles 
from  any  town  or  even  the 
smallest  railroad  station, 
has  been  the  Queen  of 
England's  real  **  home  "  these  forty  years. 
Here  a  world-empire's  trappings  are  posi- 
tively shaken  off  and  her  majesty  becomes 
an  ordinary  woman. 

She  is  free  to  drive  in  her  pony  cart  from 
Wolferton  to  Babingly ;  from  West  Xew- 
ton  to  Appleton:  from  Dersingham  to 
King's  Lynn — calling  at  laborers'  cottages 
here  and  there;  dropping  in  at  her  model 
school,  or  else  merely  strolling  across  the 
park  with  one  or  two  of  her  daughters  and 
a  few  friends.    For  the  queen  is  never  tired 


of  her  horses  and  dogs,  her  poultry  and 
pigeons ;  as  well  as  the  model  dairy,  kitchen 
gardens,  conservatories,  and  prize  stock  on 
the  big  farm,  two  thousand  acres  in  extent. 

The  Sandringham  shorthorns,  shires, 
thoroughbreds,  and  hackneys  are  famous 
all  over  the  liritish  Empire,  where  scions 
from  the  Royal  Home  Farm  are  scattered 
for  the  improvement  of  stock  all  the  way 
from  Scotland  to  Sydney.  Did  not  the  San- 
dringham shire  stallion  *'  Prem  Victor  "  win 
first  prize  at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  in  Chicago? 

The  estate  is  a  rural  paradise  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  and  Queen  Alexandra's  per- 
sonality pervades  it  like  that  of  a  fairy  god- 
mother. Her  own  interests  are  manv,  and 
range  from  a  model  dairy  that  would  have 


ONE    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    WOLF-HOUNDS    PRESENTED   TO    ENGLAND  S   QUEEN    BY   THE  CZAR. 
THOUGH  THE  KENNELS  AT  SANDRINGHA.M   INCLUDE   MANV  SPLENDID  CANINE 
SPECIMENS,  THE  WOLF-HOUNDS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  ADMIRED. 
From  a  fhotograt>h  by  F.  Fall.  London. 
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charmed  the  heart  of  capricious  Marie  An- 
toinette to  the  vast  kennels,  joyous  and 
loud  mouthed  with  the  finest  dogs  the 
world  produces. 

Exalted  personages  are  represented  here 
by  superb  specimens.  The  Czar's  wolf- 
hounds are  especially  admired.     Even  the 


hounds,  *'  poms  "  and  bulldogs  of  all  kinds, 
with  fox  terriers  and  bassets,  retrievers  and 
spaniels  from  every  nation  between  France 
and  China. 

Every  morning  at  eleven,  after  officials 
and  housekeepers  have  reported  to  their 
royal  mistress.  Queen  Alexandra  sets  forth 


gUEEN  ALEXANDRA  VISITS  HKR   KENNELS  TWICE   DAILY  AND  SKLEC  TS  THE  DOGS  THAT  ARE 
TO  BE  DISTINGUISHED  BY  ATTENDING  HER  DURING  A  STROLL  THROUGH  THE  PARK. 

From  a  fhotog-rath  by  F.  Fall.  LoHti('n. 


lofty  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  is  represented 
by  genuine  life-savers,  and  the  Eskimos  of 
Arctic  Yukon  have  sent  powerful  sledge- 
dogs  that  dwell  side  by  side  with  canine 
aristocrats  given  by  kaisers  and  kings. 

The  Queen's  Kennels. 

In  short,  no  variety  comes  amiss  to  these 
famous  kennels  of  the  queen.  Here  arc 
pointers    and    setters,    harriers    and  decr- 


toward  her  kennels  with  big  baskets  of 
bread  and  biscuits  for  her  special  favorites, 
the  shaggy  wolf-hounds  and  tiny  King 
Charles  ^jianiels  that  travel  everywhere  with 
her,  even  when  she  is  staying  under  the  roof 
of  some  favored  subject. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  kennels 
arc  models  of  what  canine  homes  should  bo. 
Three  men  are  charged  with  their  up-keep, 
and  once  a  month — oftener  if  need  be — the 
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famous  veterinary  surgeon,  Alfred  Sewell, 
comes  down  from  London  to  prescribe  for 
such  as  are  ailing,  or  to  advise  as  to  diet  if 
certain  of  the  animals  are  to  be  entered 
for  some  international  show.  And  every 
dog-fancier  in  Europe  knows  that  the 
Queen  of  England's  kennels  contain  the 
finest  specimens  bred  anywhere  in  the  world. 

From  the  house — not  '*  palace,"  observe — 
to  the  kennels  is  quite  a  long  way.  Some- 
times the  Duchess  of  Fife  or  Princess  Vic- 
toria accompany  their  mother  on  horseback 
or  a-w^heel  through  long,  silent  avenues 
pillared  with  giant  trees.  Afar  oflF  the  dogs 
hear  the  voice  of  their  mistress  and  set  up 
a  deafening  welcome. 

The  queen  and  her  daughters  visit  all  the 
pets  and  hear  the  reports  of  the  men  in 
charge.  Titbits  are  distributed,  and  then 
special  favorites  are  let  out  for  a  romp  on 
the  sward  with  the  queen,  or  a  long  stroll, 
maybe,  to  see  the  horses  and  aviaries. 

A  Canine  Cemetery. 

Walk  round  the  big  kennels  and  you  will 
see  neat  little  marble  tombstones  commem- 
orating dead-and-gone  favorites  of  the 
queen;  nothing  foolishly  extravagant,  but 
just  the  name  and  age  and  the  record  of 


'*  twelve  years'  friendship,"  or  whatever  the 
period  may  have  been. 

This  daily  visit  is  an  invariable  habit  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  whether  guests  are  stay- 
ing at  the  house  or  not.  Those  favorites 
whose  turn  it  is  to  be  taken  out — every 
dog  has  his  day  at  Sandringham — scamper 
back  with  the  royal  ladies  and  remain  until 
after  the  two  o'clock  luncheon.  Indeed,  two 
spaniels  will  be  taken  for  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon and  even  permitted  to  enter  the  vast 
drawing-room  at  tea-time,  when  all  the  Brit- 
ish royal  family  and  their  guests  gather  for 
an  informal  hour  of  talk  and  rest. 

At  five  or  thereabouts,  the  queen  goes  for 
another  stroll  in  the  far-stretching  park,  and 
takes  her  dogs  back  to  the  kennels  ere  she 
returns  to  dress  for  the  dinner  at  half  past 
eight  in  the  immense  saloon  hung  with 
Spanish  tapestry. 

Yet  even  then  the  curious  might  see  one 
or  two  little  balls  of  black  or  chocolate  and 
white  wool  curled  under  the  table  near  the 
queen's  feet.  For  her  majesty  is  never  with- 
out at  least  one  or  two  of  her  pets,  and 
laughingly  declares  she  would  have  them  all 
with  her  only  for  their  clamorous  demon- 
strations of  the  affection  they  feel  toward 
their  royal  mistress. 


THE    JOYS    OF  HEALTH. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE  (1628-1699). 

tEALTH  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  enjoyments  of  life,  which 
^^-^^-i  ^    fade,  and  are  tasteless,  if  not  dead,  without  it ;  a  man 
jV^^        starves  at  the  best  and  the  greatest  tables,  makes  faces  at 
™  the  noblest  and  most  delicate  wines,  is  old  and  impo- 

tent in  seraglios  of  the  most  sparkling  beauties,  poor  and  wretched 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  treasures  and  fortunes;  with  common 
diseases  strength  grows  decrepit,  youth  loses  all  vigor,  and  beauty 
all  charms ;  music  grows  harsh,  and  conversation  disagreeable ;  palaces 
are  prisons,  or  of  equal  confinement ;  riches  are  useless,  honor  and  attend- 
ance are  cumbersome,  and  crowns  themselves  are  a  burden ;  but  if  dis- 
eases are  painful  and  violent,  they  equal  all  conditions  of  life,  make  no 
difference  betwe«  a  prince  and  a  beggar;  and  a  (it  of  the  stone  or  the 
colic  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him  as  miserable  as  he  can  do 
the  meanest,  the  worst,  and  most  criminal  of  his  subjects. 
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BY  E. 


BACON. 


MISSIVES  LEFT  BY  DYING  SPIRITUALISTS,  THROUGH 
WHICH  IT  IS  HOPED  DEFINITELY  TO  DETERMINE 
IF  MESSAGES  CAN   COME  FROM  SPIRITLAND. 


A BIG  steel  safe  in  London  and  a  set  of 
steel  boxes  in  New  York  hold  sealed 
letters  that  are  expected  to  give,  even- 
tually, the  first  proof  the  world  has  ever  had 


that  messages  from  the  dead  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  living. 

The  letters  which  lie  sealed  in  safes  in 
the  otTices  of  the  English  and  American  So- 


TUK   LATE   DR.    KirHARD   HOlXiSON,    FROM  WHOM   MF.SS.UiFS   HAVE  COMB 
SINCE  HIS  DEATH  TWO   YEARS  AGO.   ACCORDING  TO  PROFESSOR 
JAMES  H.    HVSLOP.    HEAD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
FOR    PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 
From  a  th<->toi:rafh  by  A.  Marshall.  Boston. 
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STEEL    BOXES   AT    PROFESSOR    HYSLOP  S    OFFICE.      THKY    CONTAIN    LETTERS  WRITl'EN 
PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN   PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.       THE    LETTERS  ARE  NOT  TO  BE' 
OPENED  UNTIL  THE  WRITERS.   AFTER  THEIR   DE.\TH,   TELL  WHAT 
THEY  WROTE   WHILE  LIVIN(;, 


cieties  for  Psychical  Research  were  written 
by  members  with  the  understanding  that 
the  seals  were  not  to  be  broken  until  the 
writers,  after  death,  sent  back  from  the 
world  of  spirits  the  revelation  of  their  con- 
tents. 

The  messages  from  the  dead  are  then  to 
be  compared  with  the  letters  written  during 
life.  If  they  correspond,  perhaps  even  the 
most  deep-seated  skepticism  will  be  shaken. 

But  will  those  messages  ever  come? 

Already  there  are  several  dead  men's  let- 
ters in  the  English  and  American  collections. 
Since  the  deaths  of  the  writers  the  leaders 
in  psychical  research  have  been  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting  for  those  messages  from 
the  beyond. 

Will  those  leaders  and  their  successors 
continue  their  long  vigil  through  the  cen- 
turies? Will  the  seals  on  the  age-yellowed 
letters  never  be  broken?     Has  there  not 


heon  some  sign  to  give  some  slight  hope  of 
ultimate  success? 

Twenty-tive  years  ago  three  prominent 
members  of  the  English  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  collaborated  in  writing  a  book. 
They  called  it  '*  Phantasms  of  the  Living.*" 
and  they  tried  to  sum  up  in  it  all  the  evi- 
dence that  psychical  research  afforded  that 
spirits  of  the  dead  had  held  communication 
with  the  living. 

These  writers  were  Edmund  Gurncy, 
Prederic  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Frank  Podmorc. 
Not  long  afterward  each  of  them  wrote  a 
letter  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  strange  col- 
lection in  the  society's  safe. 

Each  believed  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  him  to  send  a  message  back  to  this 
world  after  his  death,  and  each  admitted  t he- 
possibility  of  being  able  to  disclose  in  such 
a  message  the  contents  of  a  letter  written 
and  sealed  in  another  life. 
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also  admits  that  it  has  a  rc- 
■cimen  of  automatic  writing, 
'diuni  while  in  a  trance,  which 
king  resemblance  to  Myers's 
and  which  purports  to  he  a 
1  him. 

LTst  one  other  case  on  record 
ig  of  one  of  these  "  compact 
liey  are  called.     A  few  years 


Professor  James  advised  Mrs.  Rlodgelt 
to  go  to  the  famous  medium,  Mrs.  Piper,  in 
whom  both  the  English  and  American 
Psychical  Research  Societies  had  the  utmost 
confidence.  He  explained  that  of  course  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  experi- 
ment would  he  .successful,  but  that  Mrs. 
Piper  had  done  remarkable  th  ngs. 

Mrs.  Piper  went  into  one  of  her  trances 


RD  UNIV  '  ^^^^^^  MEDIUM  WHO,  ACCORDING  TO  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES,  OF 
OH  WfUT**^'^^'  TAKEN  PART  IN  SOME  VERY  REMARKABLE  MANIFESTATIONS 

IS  SAID  TO  BE  THE   POWER   OF  THE   DEAD  TO  COMMUNICATE 
WITH   THE  LIVING. 

"  ^^'otoerath  h  Park  Brothers.  Catnhridac  Massachusftts. 

VVilham  James,  of  Harvard 
aders 


^•lo  's  one  of  the  most  dis- 
m  the  psychical-research 
^ceived  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
f^'^-tt,  of  Holyoke.  Massachu- 
„  informed  him  that  her 
^^^;;nah  Wildman.  had  died, 
^er  that  was  not  to  he  opened 
send  a  disclosure  of  its 
"  ^"e  spirit  world. 


and  repeated  what  was  hoped  to  be  a  mes- 
sage from  Mrs.  Wildman's  spirit.  The 
sealed  letter  was  sent  to  Professor  James 
for  comparisoTL  He  opened  it  and  found 
no  similarity. 

A  year  later  two  more  attempts  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Piper  to  receive  a  message 
corresponding  with  the  letter,  and  a  year 
after  that  a  third  attempt  was  made.  Every 
one  was  an  absolute  failure.  Digitized  by 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMK?,  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.   ONE  OF  THE  MANY 
LEARNED  MEN   IN  THE  WORLD  WHO  ARE  SERIOUSLY  PONDERING 
UPON   THE  gUESTIONS  PRESENTED  BY  SPIRITUALISM. 

Fr,'m  a  thot'^arti th  hy  Pach  firothers.  Catnbrtiij^e.  Massachusetts. 


But  not  all  compacts  made  with  persons 
for  some  signal  from  them  after  death  have 
proved  so  disappointing.  Dr.  Hyslop  de- 
clares that  his  own  compact  with  his  father 
met  with  astonishing  success. 

Xot  long  hefore  his  father's  death  he 
asked  him  to  give  him  a  key  or  watcluvord 
hy  which  he  would  he  ahle  to  identify  him 
in  any  future  communications. 

The  father  did  so,  and  some  time  after- 
ward the  professor  was  consulting,  through 
a  medium,  an  intelligence  who  claimed  to 
he  his  father,  and  this  intelligence  identified 
himself  by  giving  the  key-word,  which  the 
professor  had  told  to  no  living  hoing. 

Three  cases  of  fulfilment  of  compacts  to 
give  some  sign  after  death  stand  out  as 
more  remarkable  than  any  others  on  record. 

The  secfmd  of  the  three-  casc«i  wa«^  re- 


ported by  the  Chevalier  Sebastiano  Fenzi,  of 
the  Palazzo  Fenzi,  Florence.  The  chevalier 
wrote  to  the  English  society,  informing 
them  that  a  few  months  before  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Senator  Carlo  Fenzi,  the  two 
were  driving  to  town  together  from  their 
villa  of  .St.  Andrea. 

**  It  was  then,"  he  wrote,  "that  my  brother 
told  me  that,  if  he  should  be  summoned 
first,  he  would  endeavor  to  prove  to  me  that 
life  continued  beyond  the  chasm  of  the  grave, 
and  that  I  was  to  promise  him  the  same  in 
case  I  went  first. 

" '  But,'  said  he,  '  I  am  sure  to  go  first, 
and,  mind  you,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  before 
the  year  is  out — nay,  in  three  months — I 
shall  be  no  more.'  " 

This  w%is  said  in  June,  and  Carlo  Fenzi 
(lifd  loss  than  three  months  later. 
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On  the  morning  of  his  brother's  death 
Sebastiano  was  seventy  miles  away  from 
Florence,  at  Fortullino,  a  villa  on  a  rock  in 
the  sea.  ten  miles  southeast  of  Leghorn. 
Suddenly  he  was  seized  with  a  tit  of  deep 
melancholy,  a  thing  very  unusual  with  him. 
He  had.  however,  no  reason  to  be  alarmed 
about  his  brother,  who  was  then  in  Florence, 
for  although  Carlo  had  been  slightly  ill,  the 
latest  news  of  him  had  been  encouraging. 

After  breakfast  Sebastiano  set  out  alone 
from  the  villa  and  wandered  slowly  down 
over  the  rocks  toward  the  sea.  • 

Suddenly,  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  away 
in  front  of  him  he  saw  his  brother  coming 
toward  him.  He  called  Carlo's  name  and 
began  to  run  forward  to  meet  him,  wonder- 
ing what  had  brought  him  so  unexpectedly 
from  Florence.  After  he  had  advanced  a 
few  steps  the  figure  of  his  brother  slipped 
behind  a  rock  and  disappeared.  When 
Sebastiano  reached  the  rock  there  was  noth- 
ing there. 

He  turned  back  to  the  villa  completely  be- 
wildered, and  at  the  door  he  met  a  man  with 
a  message  from  Florence.  His  brother  had 
died  that  morning. 

The  English  society  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  this  case,  and  received  cor- 
roboration from  Sebastiano's  cousin,  who 
had  heard  him  cry  out  his  brother's  name 
and  run  toward  the  rock  with  outstretched 
arms.  Moreover,  the  reputation  and  stand- 
ing of  such  a  man  as  Sebastiano  Fenzi  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  having  invented 
the  story. 

The  third  of  these  remarkable  "  compact 
cases  was  the  experience  of  Miss  Isabella 
L.  Bird,  a  well-known  traveler  and  writer. 

When  Miss  Bird  was  in  Colorado  she  went 
on  horseback  to  Estes  Park,  which  lies  just 
under  Long's  Peak.  There  she  met  a  char- 
acter known  as  Mountain  Jim,  a  hunter  and 
"bad  man.*'    The  two  became  good  friends. 

On  the  day  that  Miss  Bird  left  Estes  Park 
she  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  immortality.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed with  what  she  told  him,  and  at  last 
cried  out : 

*■  1  may  not  see  you  again  in  this  life,  but 
I  shall  when  I  die.  These  words  you  have 
said  to  me  I  shall  never  forget,  and,  dying, 
I  swear  I  shall  see  you  again." 

Miss  Bird  went  to  Europe.  Several  months 
afterward  she  heard  that  Mountain  Jim  was 
leading  a  better  life.  Then  word  came  that 
he  had  relapsed  into  his  old  ways,  and  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  a  quarrel  and  was 
planning  revenge. 

One  morning  she  was  lying  in  bed  in  her 
room  in  a  hotel  at  Interlaken,  Switzerland, 
writing  to  her  sister.  Glancing  up  from  the 
letter,  she  saw  Mountain  Jim  looking  at  her. 

7— SB  1 


As  she  gazed  at  him,  he  slowly  and  very  dis- 
tinctly said : 

*'  I  have  come  as  I  promised." 

Then  he  waved  his  hands  at  her  and  said, 
"  Farewell."  The  next  moment  he  had  dis- 
appeared. 

A  few  minutes  later  Miss  Bird's  traveling- 
companion.  Miss  Bessie  Ker,  came  in  with 
her  breakfast,  and  on  hearing  the  story,  made 
a  note  of  it  in  her  diary,  setting  down  the 
date  and  the  time  of  day. 

Weeks  afterward  news  came  from  Colo- 
rado of  Mountain  Jim's  death,  which  had  oc- 
curred on  the  very  day  and  at  the  very  hour, 
allowing  for  difference  in  time,  that  the  ap- 
parition had  appeared  at  Interlaken. 

Preceding  Dr.  Hyslop  in  the  psychical- 
research  movement,  in  New  York,  were 
George  Pelham  and  Richard  Hodgson. 
Pelham  was  a  lawyer  who  had  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  and  Hodgson  were  close 
friends  and  had  many  conversations  concern- 
ing a  future  life,  in  which  Pelham  did  not 
believe. 

During  one  of  their  talks  Pelham  declared 
that,  if  he  died  first  and  found  himself  still 
existing,  he  would  **  make  things  lively "  in 
the  effort  to  reveal  to  Hodgson  his  con- 
tinued existence. 

Pelham  met  his  death  suddenly  in  1892. 
Shortly  after  his  death  Hodgson  declared 
that  he  had  conversed  with  his  friend 
through  Mrs.  Piper,  the  medium,  who  did 
not  know  until  long  afterwacd  who  Pelham 
was. 

Hodgson  declared  that  Pelham  identified 
himself  in  many  ways,  and  certainly  the  ex- 
periments resulted  not  only  in  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  Hodgson  himself,  but  of 
many  other  acquaintances,  who  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Piper 
to  have  known  such  facts  as  she  reported. 

Two  years  ago  Hodgson  died.  Before  his 
death  he  promised  that  he  would  do  his  ut-- 
most  to  send  back  word  from  the  world  of 
spirits  to  his  living  friends.  He  also  wrote  a 
letter,  which  he  sealed,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  was  not  to  be  opened  until  his 
disembodied  spirit  should  disclose  its  con- 
tents. 

This  letter  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  for  Psychical  Research,  in  Lon- 
don. Ever  since  his  death,  on  December  20, 
1905,  the  leaders  of  that  society  have  been 
experimenting  through  mediums  with  the 
hope  of  receiving  Hodgson's  disclosure  of 
the  letter's  contents.  On  several  occasions 
there  have  been  indications,  they  declare,  that 
his  spirit  has  tried  to  communicate  with 
them,  but  has  not  been  able  to  make  itself 
understood. 

Dr.  Hyslop  was  one  of  Hodgson's  most 
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intimate  friends,  and  Hodgson  promised  him 
several  times  that  after  his  death  he  would 
speak  to  him,  if  possible.  Dr.  Hyslop  was 
firm  in  the  belief  that  some  time  he  would 
hear  from  his  friend.  In  less  than  three 
months  after  Hodgson's  death  Hyslop  re- 
ceived, through  a  medium,  messages  which, 
he  declared,  came  beyond  a  doubt  from  his 
friend. 

"  Why  am  I  so  sure  of  it?"  says  Dr.  Hy- 
slop. Why,  because  these  messages  con- 
tained references  to  occurrences  that  nobody 
besides  Hodgson  and  myself  knew  anything 
about.  There  have  been  a  dozen  ways  in 
which  I  have  proved  the  spirit's  identity.  I 
have  talked  with  Hodgson  many  times  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  and  his  messages  have 
become  more  and  more  convincing. 

"  So  far  our  conversation  has  been  on  the 
most  trivial  matters,  for  I  have  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  merely  to  seek  absolute  proof  of 
identity. 

"Have  I  asked  him  about  the  future  life? 
Not  once.  What  would  be  the  use?  Sup- 
pose I  did  receive  a  reply  to  my  question ; 
how  could  I  prove,  even  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, that  it  was  an  authentic  message 
from  Hodgson?  He  might  tell  me  the  most 
wonderful  things  about  his  present  existence, 
but  they  would  be  of  no  value,  because  I 
should  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  he  was 
the  communicant.  That  is  why  our  conver- 
sation has  been  confined  to  trifling  details 
connected  with  his  life  on  earth. 


"  At  some  future  time,  however,  I  hope  to 
learn  from  him  something  about  the  spirit 
world. 

"  There  would  be  one  way  of  convincing 
myself  of  the  authenticity  of  such  a  mes- 
sage. I  could  do  so  by  going  to  two  or 
.three  mediums.  If  each  medium  gave  me 
the  same  replies  to  my  questions  it  would  bt 
absolute  proof,  it  seems  to  me,  that  tlit 
messages  were  from  Hodgson." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
the  great  scientist  told  the  English  Psychical 
Research  Society  that,  according  to  his  be>: 
belief,  a  message  had  been  received  from 
beyond  the  grave  by  a  medium  workinii 
under  his  direction.  The  details,  he  said, 
would  soon  be  published. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
another  great  scientist,  gives  his  opinion  that 
the  spiritualistic  manifestations  are  mere 
hallucinations.    He  says : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  beliefs.  I  wa>  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Re- 
search and  attended  many  seances,  but 
severed  my  connection  with  the  society  be- 
cause the  manifestations  developed  into  mere 
ghostly  affairs,  dependent  upon  hallucina- 
tions for  their  success.  Far  more  wonderful 
phenomena  than  those  described  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  have  been  spoken  of  by  Sir 
William  Crookes.  I  cannot  doubt  the  word 
of  Sir  William  Crookes,  but  I  have  not  seen 
the  things  myself,  and  must,  therefore,  re- 
main skeptical." 


POLICE-DOG    MAKES    AN  ARREST. 

MAX,  THE  INTELLIGENT  BELGIAN  SHEEPDOG,  SAVES  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  MAN  WHO  IS  DRUNK  AND  FREEZING. 


¥  N  the  Scrap  Book  for  March  we 
®^  printed   the    story   of  the 

police-dogs  of  New 
^§  York  —  Max,  Dona,  Nogi, 
^^^^^^^P^  and  the  others  that  Lieu- 
tenant Wakeman  was 
training  to  run  down  the  night-prowlers  of 
t-Jie  outlying  districts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  dogs  have  since  been  set  at  actual  work 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  Max,  the  aptest  of  the 
dogs  in  training,  made  the  first  arrest. 
His  prompt  and  intelligent  action  undoubt- 
edly saved  a  life.  Here  is  a  newspaper 
description  of  the  incident : 

"  The  dogs  were  turned  loose  and  let  go 
on  their  own  hook  when  they  turned  out 
with  the  third  platoon,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
Max  came  across  Edward  Connolly,  twenty- 


four  years  old,  a  cook  on  the  steamship 
Robert  M.  Doyle,  who  was  sleeping  off  a 
jag  in  a  lot  at  Thirteenth  Avenue  and 
Fortieth  Street  and  in  danger  of  freezing 
to  death.  The  dog  tried  to  arouse  Connolly, 
and  failing,  ran  to  the  station-house  and 
scratched  at  the  door. 

"  Acting  Captain  Funston  was  the  first 
uniformed  man  Max  spotted,  so  the  dog 
tugged  at  Funston's  trousers,  barked  and 
made  for  the  door. 

"  The  acting  captain  followed  Max  to  the 
lot  and  found  Connolly.  The  cook  was 
taken  to  the  station-house,  where  he  was 
brought  around  by  an  ambulance  surgeon 
and  locked  up,  charged  with  intoxication. 
^Lix  was  entered  on  the  blotter  with  having 
made  the  arrest." 
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PORTUGAL'S    NEW  MONARCH. 


m%  im?      iL-iii ,   —  

MANUEL  II,  THE  YOUNG  KINC,  OF   PORTUGAL,   WHO  CAME  TO  THE  THRONE, 
FEBRUARY   I.   WHEN  HIS  FATHER  AND  ELDER  BROTHER  WERE 
SO  SHOCKINGLY  MURDERED. 

^HE  circumstances  ululcr  which  young  \famiel  IT  hecame  king  of  Portugal 
are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  His  father,  King  Carlos,  and  his  elder 
brother,  the  Crown- Prince  Luiz,  were  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon, 
February  i,  while  beginning  to  drive  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
palace.    Young  Manuel  himself  escaped  with  slight  wounds. 

The  new  king  is  only  a  boy — he  was  eighteen  years  old  last  XovemlH*r 
— and  little  is  known  of  his  fitness,  present  or  prospective,  for  the  high 
position  to  which  he  has  been  so  'suddenly  elevated.  His  face  is  careless,  happy,  and 
unlined.  But  it  is  manly,  too,  with  a  suggestion  of  that  dignity  which  proclaims  a 
rovai  figure. 

On  page  429  of  this  issue,  in  the  article  on  "The  Comparative  Tfeights  of  Kings  and 
Queens,"  the  reader  will  find  other  mention  of  the  late  King  Carlos,  who  was  living  at 
the  time  the  article  went  to  press. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  WU  AND  TAKAHIRA. 


TWO  ORIENTALS  WHO  COME  BACK  TO  > 

WASHINGTON  WITH  THE  ASSU-  ' 
RANCK  THAT  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  PEOPLE  WILL 

BE  GLAD  TO  SEE 
THEM  AGAIN. 


;EX  it  was  announced,  not 
long  ago,  that  Wu  Ting- 
Fang  was  to  come  a  second 
time  to  the  United  States  as 
Minister  from  China,  the 
aiiii0uncement  brought  joy 
to  all  newspaper  men.  No  diplomat  from 
any  country  has  ever  furnished  so  much 
good  "  copy  "  to  the  American  press  as  did 
Wu  between  1896  and  1902.  His  wit.  his 
inqulsittveness,    and    what    many  persons 


TAKAHIKA.  THK   WIFE   OF   THE  MINISTER 

FROM  JAPAN. 
n  thotoeriith  by  Clinedittst.  Wtishijtgion.  D.  C. 


BARON   KOGORO  TAKAHIRA,   JAPANESE  AMR'^iSSA- 

DOR  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

From  a  copyrighted  t  hot  oar  nth.  bv  W'aldon  Fatocetf, 
li'mkiHgt^.  P.  C 

thought  to  be  \m  ittter  impertinence,  gave 
rise  to  a  9Warm  of  stories,  some  of  which 
were  trne  and  some  of  which  were  highly 
imaginative* 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Wu  was  a 
very  unconventional  diplomatist,  lit  prt?- 
sumed  a  Kood  deal  upon  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Qiinese  and  that  he  ni'ght  do  a  great  many 
things  which  wtnild  have  brought  mlittm 
upon  a  white  man.  Hnally.  he  got  tn  be 
recognized  as  a  "character,"  and  when 
ventured  upon  anything  that  was  new  and 
strange,  people  merely  laughed  and  said: 
"  Oh.  that's  only  WuN  way.  He's  a  Chinese, 
and  doesn't  understand  our  etiquette/' 

This  view  of  Wu  Ting- Fang  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  Kngland.  where  he  had  qualified 
for  the  legal  profession  and  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  English  bar.    In  fact,  he  speaks 
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our  language  with  perfect  fluency,  an(i  knows 
Western  customs  as  well  as  he  knows  the 
customs  of  his  own  country. 
Among  the  adventures  of  \Vu  Ting-I'ang, 


meeting  of  a  Senate  connnittee.  before  which 
he  expressed  hi-*  opinions  on  Chinese  ques- 
tions very  freely. 

Sitting  next  to  a  well-known  Episcopalian 
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WU  TING-FANG,   CHINESK   MINISTER  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES.     HE  WAS  HERE 
FROM  1896  TILL  ig02,   WHEN  HE  WENT  BACK  TO  DUTIES  IN  CHINA. 
KOW  THAT  HE  RETURNS  TO  US  HIS  PlCTURESyU^  PERSON- 
ALITY I&  AOAIH  AN  INTERNATIONAL  FACTOR. 
^^fm     emritkHd  ^hU^a^k  h  F.  Gmtfkuftsi.  mHaifeipkm. 


when  he  was  in  Washington  before,  was  his 
tilt  with  John  Sharp  Williams,  whom  Wu 
gibed  as  to  his  personal  appearance.  An- 
other  incident  was  his  "  butting  in "  at  the 


bishop  at  dinner,  he  informed  the  prelate 
very  casually  that  he  was  wearing  an  imita- 
tion emerald  in  his  official  ring.  This  dis- 
turbed the  bishop  very  much,  since  the  ^tone 
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in  question  had  a  long  history  and  had  come 
to  him  from  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  in 
England.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Wu 
was  right,  and  that  the  emerald  was  a 
"doublet,"  though  whether  Wu's  frankness 
in  the  matter  was  appreciated  it  is  hard  to 


scntative,  who  had  perhaps  imbibed  more 
than  was  good  for  him,  leaned  over  toward 
Wu   and,   pointing  to  the   latter's  pigtail, 

asked : 

•*  What  do  you  wear  that  fool  thing  for. 
anvhow  ?  " 


MRS.  wu,  THE  WIFE  OF  Wi:  TING- FANG. 
From  a  thotoisrafh  by  Yhtsr  Chcong,  Shanghai. 


say.  He  never  hesitated  to  ask  any  lady  her 
age,  or  to  inquire  about  the  income  of  any 
man  whom  he  met. 

A  good  many  persons  thought  that  he  was 
somelh  ng  of  a  nuisance  because  of  his 
curiosity;  yet  everybody  appreciated  the  neat 
way  in  which  he  at  times  discomfited  others 
who  were  rude  to  him.  For  example,  on  one 
occasion,  at  a  poker-party,  a  Western  Ropre- 


Wu  kept  on  looking  at  his  cards  serenely, 
as  he  answered  with  another  question: 

**  Why  do  you  wear  your  fool  mustache?" 

**  Oh.'*  answered  the  Representative.  *'  I've 
got  an  impossible  mouth." 

'*  Yes,"  remarked  Wu,  "  I  should  imagine 
so  from  some  of  the  remarks  that  come  out 
of  it." 

Many  of  the  criticisms  which  passed  cur- 
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rent  about  the  Chinese  statesman  were  either 
wholly  false  or  very  much  exaggerated. 
Thus  it  was  reported  that,  at  a  public  speech 
in  Philadelphia,  he  had  compared  Confucius 
with  Christ,  and  had  exalted  the  Chinese 
sage  above  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  nothing  so 
tactless.  He  merely  compared  the  Confucian 
sayings  with  those  of  Christ,  and  said  that 
any  man  who  lived  in  accordance  with  either 
would  be  very  sure  to  be.  a  very  estimable 
person. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  was  not 
tactful  in  his  manner  of  declining  an  invita- 
tion to  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  General 
Otis,  soon  after  the  latter  had  returned  from 
the  Philippines,  where  he  had  been  military 
governor.  It  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient had  VVu  sent  the  conventional  regrets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  went  much 
further,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  dinner 
committee  in  which  he  said : 

**  If  I  were  to  attend  the  dinner  given  in 
his  honor,  I  could  not  decline  the  invitation 
to  say  something  concerning  the  general ; 
and  what  I  should  have  to  say  might  not 
be  pleasant  for  the  general  or  his  fellow 
banqueters  to  hear." 

The  reason  for  this  letter  was  Wu's  be- 
lief that  General  Otis,  as  military  governor, 
had  stirred  up  race  feeling  against  the  Chi- 
nese by  making  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
applicable  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Wu  Ting- Fang  was  recalled  to  China  in 
1902,  and  at  first  received  a  very  subordinate 
position  at  home.  This  was  said  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  punishment  for  his  progres- 
sive ideas.  A  little  later,  however,  he  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Chinese  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.,  In  this  capacity  he  is 


reported  to  have  advocated  the  boycotting  of 
American-made  goods. 

The  other  Oriental  diplomat  who  returns 
to  Washington,  after  having  previously  won 
a  reputation  in  this  country,  is  Baron  Kogoro 
Takahira.  This  accomplished  statesman  was 
minister  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  for 
some  years  preceding  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Throughout  that  struggle  he  did 
much  to  inHuence  American  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  Japan.  At  the  famous  Ports- 
mouth Peace  Conference,  he  and  Baron 
Komura  were  the  two  representatives  of 
Japan.  After  the  treaty  had  been  signed, 
Mr.  Takahira,  as  he  was  then,  was  ennobled 
and  made  ambassador  to  Italy.  Xow  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  as  ambassador, 
and  it  is  expected  that  his  skill  and  tact  will 
do  much  to  allay  the  friction  between  this 
country  and  Japan  over  the  immigration 
question. 

Baron  Takahira  is  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
and  has  been  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  of  Japan  since  1876.  He  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  this  country,  and  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  married  to  a  very  at- 
tractive and  accomplished  woman  who  is 
socially  popular  jn  Washington.  The  fact 
of  his  appointment  here  seems  to  make  it 
certain  that  American  relations  with  Japan 
will  now  return  to  their  former  friendly 
status.  Rumor  says  that  had  Viscount  Aoki, 
the  retiring  ambassador,  possessed  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  Takahira,  we  should 
not  have  heard  so  much  war-talk  during  the 
last  three  months;  for  it  is  practically  an 
open  secret  that  Aoki's  personal  relations, 
with  our  State  Department  and  with  the 
President  fell  far  short  of  what  was  to  be 
desired. 


CUNNING   AND  DISCRETION 


BY   JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

■% 

^UNNING  has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  stkks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them 
succeed.  Discretion  has  laige  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well -formed  eye, 
commands  a  whole  horizon ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness,  that  discovers 
the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hanc},  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a 
distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  the 
person  who  possesses  it. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life :  cunning  is  a  kind 
of  insdnct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfare. 

Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good  understandings :  cunning  is  often  to  be 
met  with  in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from  them. 

In  short,  cunning  is  onTy  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upun  weak  men,  in  the  same 
maimef  as  vivadty  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 
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BY   S.  YARD. 


CHARLES  PEACE,  WHO  FOR  YEARS  TRICKED  THE 
POLICE  OF  ENGLAND,  COMMITTING  MANY  CRIMES  BUT 
ESCAPING  BY  VIRTUE  OF  HIS  WONDERFUL  DISGUISES. 


HY  should  any  person  take  to 
crime  when  he  has  talents 
that  would  make  him  rich 
in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
lawful  occupations?  This 
is  a  question  which  has 
often  been  asked.  Xo  one  has  ever  tried 
to  solve  it.  Some  hereditary  taint,  some 
minute  lesion  of  the  brain  may  be  responsi- 
ble;  but  even  the  expert  criminologist  can- 
not explain  some  of  these  curious  careers. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  all  England 
was  ringing  with  the  name  of  Charles  Peace. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  all  sorts  of  legends 
were  told  about  him,  and  were  believed. 
Since  his  death,  new  myths  have  sprung  up. 
But  surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  resort 
to  fiction.  The  plain  facts  of  his  life  are 
remarkable  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting lover  of  the  marvelous.  The  annals 
of  the  police  contain  the  story  of  few  Hves 
more  interesting  than  his;  and  this  interest 
springs  less  from  the  crimes  which  he  com- 
mitted than  from  the  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence and  daring  with  which  he  perpetrated 
them  and  then  set  justice  at  defiance. 

Charles  Peace  was  born  in  a  humble 
station  of  life  near  Sheffield.  He  had  the 
most  varied  gifts,  which  even  a  little  train- 
ing soon  developed  in  a  way  to  attract  at- 
tention. He  was  a  skilful  wood-carver.  He 
had  a  genuine  love  of  music,  and  was  a 
violinist  of  no  mean  ability,  so  that  he  was 
once  advertised  as  *'  the  modern  Paganini  "  at 
a  concert  where  he  rendered  very  beautiful 
music  upon  a  single  string  of  his  instrument. 
Again,  he  was  a  natural  actor  and  might 
have  made  a  fortune  on  the  stage.  He  could 
change  at  will  the  expression  of  his  face,  and 
apparently  his  very  features,  so  as  to  be 
unrecognizable  even  by  those  who  knew  him 
well.  Besides  this,  he  was  ver>'  deft  at 
**  making-up,"  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
could  transform  himself  into  quite  another 
person.  His  mind  was  an  unusual  one.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  divining  the 
thoughts  and  plans  of  others,  so  that  their 
purposes  were  like  an  open  book  to  him. 
Finally,  he  was  bold  and  daring  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.   These  laNt  two  qualities— 


his  insight  and  his  courage — would  have 
made  him  a  great  general  had  fate  directed 
him  to  a  military  career. 

Take  this  man,  then,  and  consider  that  he 
was  exceptionally  endowed,  that  he  was  an 
artist,  a  musician,  an  actor,  a  psychologist, 
and  one  who  had  great  physical  courage— 
and  it  seems  strange  that  his  story  should  be 
the  story  of  a  thief  and  murderer.  Peace 
began  by  working  in  a  rolling-mill.  The 
monotony  of  this  life  palled  upon  him,  and 
moreover,  he  was  injured  by  an  accident 
Presently,  he  took  to  petty  thieving,  and 
then  to  burglary.  He  was  arrested,  and 
being  a  first  offender,  got  off  with  only  a 
month  in  prison.  But  in  this  month  he  had 
become  in  mind  and  purpose  a  professional 
criminal. 

Being  released,  he  committed  burglar}-  on 
a  large  scale,  was  again  arrested,  served  four 
years  in  prison,  and  after  that  was  sentenced 
to  other  terms,  which  were,  however,  short- 
ened. In  1872,  he  returned  to  Sheffield, 
where  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  be- 
came ostensibly  a  picture-framer.  He  had 
now,  however,  learned  all  the  guiles  and 
tricks  of  the  professional  mfdcfactor.  He 
used  his  nominal  trade  merely  t<^  cover  up 
his  tracks;  for  by  night  he  broke  into 
houses  and  secured  great  stores  of  plunder. 
Nor  was  he  detected  as  before.  lie  had 
become  too  clever  for  that.  People  knew 
him  only  as  a  gentle-mannered,  quiet  person, 
who  was  fond  of  playing  hymn-tunes  on  his 
violin,  and  whose  children  were  very  regu- 
lar at  Sunday-school.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  committed  a  more  seri- 
ous crime  than  robbery  and  one  which  was 
to  launch  him  on  a  career  in  which  he  was 
pitted  against  society  and  against  the  law. 
From  this  moment  his  story  becomes  ex- 
ceptional. 

Cold- Blooded  Deviltry. 

Quarreling  with  a  neighbor  named  Dyson. 
Peace  coolly  shot  him  down  in  his  own  door- 
way. It  was  in  a  populous  city.  The  shot^ 
were  heard  by  many  persons.  There  seemed 
no  prospect  of  escape.  Yet  Peace,  with 
lightning-like    rapidity,    hit    upon    a  plan 
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which  rescued  him.  He  argued  that  all  the 
streets  leading  out  of  the  city  would  be 
closely  watched  by  the  police.  Hence,  he 
made  'his  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  taking  a  cab  to  get  there,  and  walked 
unconcernedly  into  the  house  of  a  relative, 
where  he  changed  his  clothes  and  likewise 
the  appearance  of  his  face. 

Then  he  strolled  about,  loitering  before 
the  police  stations  out  of  pure  deviltry,  and 
finally,  entering  a  railway  train,  to  leave  it 
at  a  station  different  from  the  one  to  which 
his  ticket  had  been  taken.  Thence  he  walked 
across  the  country,  and  dropped  in  at  a 
restaurant  which  his  wife  had  lately  opened 
in  the  town  of  Hull.  This  place  was  twice 
visited  by  the  police,  yet  each  time  the 
murderer  took  refuge  on  the  roof,  descend- 
ing after  each  visitation  and  eating  his 
dinner  calmly  in  the  kitchen. 

Somehow  or  other  it  was  suspected  that 
Peace  was  hiding  in  Hull,  and  the  con- 
stables were  warned  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
him.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  along 
the  principal  street,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  a  policeman  who  knew  him  perfectly. 
Peace  dodged  down  one  street  and  up 
another,  and  then  turned  back  to  encounter 
his  late  pursuer.  The  officer  met  him,  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  then  hurried 
past,  not  knowing  him  from  Adam.  The 
man  who  had  dodged  down  the  side  street 
was  a  slender  youthful  person  with  a  fresh 
complexion  and  wearing  an  ordinary  bowler 
hat.  The  man  whom  the  constable  now 
saw  was  a  feeble  old  mulatto  of  sixty  or 
more,  dragging  his  feet  uncertainly  along, 
stoop-shouldered  and  pathetically  weak.  His 
lips  were  thick  instead  of  thin.  His  nostrils 
were  broad  instead  of  narrow.  He  wore 
upon  his  head  a  shabby  cap.  He  looked  no 
more  like  Charles  Peace  than  any  casual 
young  Englishman  looks  like  a  crippled  old 
mulatto. 

An  Effective  Disguise. 

Leaving  Hull  he  bought  a  pedler's  outfit 
and  drove  through  the  western  counties, 
hawking  his  wares  in  the  towns  and  smaller 
cities.  He  had  bleached  his  hiir  in  patches^ 
so  that  he  seemed  to  be  an  old  man,  and  in 
public  he  preserved  the  appearance  of  a 
negro.  He  loved  to  test  the  perfection  of 
his  disguise.  Whenever  he  saw  a  handbill 
offering  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Charles 
Peace  he  would  go  up  to  it  and  read  it  and 
chat  with  the  bystanders  about  it,  comment- 
ing upon  the  description  of  Peace  as  given 
in  the  notice.  Sometimes  he  would  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  police,  and  chat  with 
them.  Never  once  was  a  suspicion  of  his 
real  identity  aroused. 

All  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  house- 


breaking at  night.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  be  taken  alive,  and 
that  whoever  discovered  his  presence  in  any 
house  must  be  shot  dead.  .  It  is  not  known 
how  many  murders  he  committed  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  committed 
several.  He  pillaged  private  houses,  shops, 
and  factories.  From  one  silk  factory  he 
carried  off  bolts  of  silk  worth  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  filled  his  pockets  with 
jewelry  and  gold  and  silver  from  many 
shops.  His  robberies  were  so  numerous 
that  people  supposed  a  large  gang  to  be  at 
work,  and  the  whole  countryside  was  filled 
with  terror.  In  a  single  night  he  robbed 
six  houses,  all  on  the  same  street,  and  fin- 
ished up  by  taking  all  the  silverware  from 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  town  councilors. 

A  Marvelous  Escape. 

Peace  and  his  wife  had  just  retired  one 
night  when  two  detectives  entered  their  bed- 
room. It  seemed  as  if  the  man  were  trapped 
at  last.  But  his  nerve  remained  un weak- 
ened. He  sat  up  in  bed  and  swore  at  the 
detectives,  asking  them  what  business  they 
had  to  come  into  his  bedroom.  They  were 
not  sure  of  his  identity,  and  his  '*  bluff " 
confused  them.  They  told  him  that  he  must 
get  up  and  come  with  them.  He  continued 
to  berate  them  and  asserted  that  his  name 
was  Bailey  and  that  he  was  a  pedler. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  detectives,  "  you 
must  have  a  pedler's  license.  Bring  it  out 
and  we'll  go  away." 

"  Do  you  think  I  take  my  license  to  bed 
with  me  ? "  bellowed  Peace,  with  another 
string  of  oaths.  "  It's  downstairs,  of  course. 
Here,  missus,  you  go  and  get  it." 

The  woman,  of  course,  protested  that  she 
could  not  get  out  of  bed  and  dress  herself 
in  the  detectives'  presence ;  and  so  they  re- 
tired to  the  hall,  having  first  noticed  that  the 
windows  were  barred  with  iron.  No  sooner 
had  they  shut  the  door,  however,  than  Peace 
threw  on  his  clothes,  flattened  himself*  like 
a  cat,  squeezed  between  the  bars,  climbed  up 
a  water-pipe,  ran  across  two  roofs,  slid 
down  another  pipe,  and  then  very  cleverly 
went  ground  to  the  front  of  his  own  house, 
assuming  a  wholy  different  look,  so  that 
when  the  detectives  came  out  baffled  they 
aid  not  recognize  him  as  the  man  whom 
they  had  seen  sitting  up  in  bed  and  swearing 
at  them,  twenty  minutes  earlier. 

**  Good  Old  Mr.  TTiompson." 

For  a  long  time  after  this.  Peace  lived  in 
one  town  after  another,  selling  musical  in- 
struments and  curiosities  by  daylight,  and 
plundering  houses  after  dark.  At  last  he 
rented  a  handsome  villa  near  London,  and 
his  wife  joined  him.    The  people  of  the 
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neighborhood  both  liked  and  respected 
**  good  old  Mr.  Thompson " — that  kindly, 
respectable,  music-loving  old  gentleman,  who 
had  a  harmless  hobby  for  playing  hymn- 
tunes.  He  and  his  wife  were  invited  ever>'- 
where  to  teas  and  dinners ;  and  Peace  made 
good  use  of  his  sharp  eyes  in  noting  just 
where  the  valuables  in  each  house  were  kept. 

Soon  the  whole  community  was  tense  with 
excitement  over  the  burglaries,  which  hap- 
pened every  night — sometimes  half  a  dozen 
ill  a  night.  The  police  force  was  augmented, 
watchmen  were  hired,  and  indignant  letters 
were  written  to  the  press,  because  the  whole 
power  of  the  law  could  not  put  down  this 
**  gang  of  thieves." 

But,  of  course,  in  the  end  it  was  inevitable 
that  Peace  should  be  taken.  Three  police- 
men at  two  in  the  morning  noted  a  gleam 
of  light  in  a  house  which  was  otherwise  ab- 
solutely dark.  One  of  them  rang  the  bell 
and  the  light  was  immediately  extinguished. 
Then,  very  wisely,  instead  of  trying  to  enter 
the  house,  they  watched  outside  and  pres- 
ently Peace  appeared  and  began  running 
down  the  street.  A  policeman  blocked  his 
way.  Peace  fired  five  shots  at  him.  But  the 
officer  was  a  human  bulldog,  and  before 
dropping,  he  drew  his  nightstick  and  struck 
Peace  to  the  ground.  The  two  other  police- 
men snapped  the  handcuffs  on  his  wrist. 

Yet,  apparently,  they  had  only  arrested  a 
burglar,  and  they  officially  described  him  as 
a  mulatto  of  about  fifty.  He  might  even 
then  have  escaped  with  a  term  in  prison,  had 
a  woman  not  betrayed  him  as  being  Charles 
Peace,  the  murderer  of  Dyson.  From  that 
[Toment  he  was  closely  guarded  and  might 
well  have  given  up  all  hope  of  safety.  But 
Peace  was  no  ordinary  man. 

Two  warders  were  detailed  to  take  him 
down  by  train  to  Sheffield.  On  the  way, 
the  three  were  locked  in  a  compartment. 
As  the  train,  a  fast  express,  approached  the 
town  of  Darnall,  Peace  remarked : 


"That's  where  I  used. to  live.  Let's  have 
a  breath  of  air.*' 

One  of  the  warders  raised  the  window, 
and  instantly,  with  a  spring  like  that  of  a 
wildcat,  Peace  leaped  through  the  opening. 
By  mere  chance  the  other  warder  caught  him 
by  his  bootleg.  The  train  rushed  on  at 
tremendous  speed.  Peace  lianging  from  the 
window  head  downward,  and  the  warder 
holding  fast  to  the  boot.  Peace  kicked  so 
hard  as  to  lacerate  the  hand  and  arm  that 
held  him.  Some  one  pulled  the  cord  which 
gave  the  stopping  signal.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment, however,  the  boot  came  off,  and  Peace 
slipped  to  the  ground.  The  train  was  run- 
ning at  so  high  a  speed  that  it  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  until  it  was  two  miles 
further  on. 

Up  the  tracks  rushed  the  warders.  They 
had  no  hope  of  finding  their  prisoner,  but 
they  thought  that  they  could  trace  him  by 
his  footprints  in  the  snow.  His  luck,  how- 
ever, had  deserted  him.  He  was  lying  in- 
sensible across  the  other  track.  Had  they 
been  five  minutes  later  he  would  have  got 
away;  for  just  at  that  moment  he  sat  up 
and  looked  at  them  and  grinned. 

"  It's  very  cold  here,"  said  Peace.  Cover 
me  up." 

That  was  the  end  of  his  adventurous 
career,  for  soon  afterward  he  was  hanged, 
after  confessing  sundry  murders  and  pro- 
fessing sorrow  for  his  evil  life.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  had  kept  whole  communities 
in  a  state  of  terror.  He  had  defied  the 
entire  machinery  of  law  by  his  remarkable 
intelligence.  He  had  stolen  fortunes  and  had 
escaped  arrest  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  an  ordinary  man. 
Such  daring,  such  adroitness,  and  such  tal- 
ents would  have  made  of  him  a  wonderful 
detective.  It  seems  a  pity,  in  recalling  his 
story,  that  instead  of  suppressing  crime  he 
chose  rather  to  be  remembered  as  England's 
ablest  criminal. 


THE    GREATNESS    OF  JUSTICE, 


BY    DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

dUSTICE  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.    It  is  the  ligament  which  hokk  civilized 
beings  and  civilized  nations  together.    Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long 
[I        as  it  is  duly  honored,  there  is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  happiness, 
[^?^    and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  race.     And  whoever  labors  oo 

 this  edifice  with  usefulness  and  distinction,  whoever  clears  its  foundations,  strengtheM 

its  pillars,  adorns  its  entablatures,  or  contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  still  higher  in  the  skies 
connects  himself,  in  name,  and  fame,  and  character,  with  that  which  is  and  must  be  as  durable  as 
the  frame  of  human  society. 
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THE  PRINaPAL  STRUCTURES  OF  ANCENT  ROME. 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY  RESTORED. 

BY    JAMES    R.  AINSWORTH. 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  PROFESSOR  MARCELLIANFS 
MODEL  OF  THE  MAGNIFICENT  ROMAN  CAPITAL 
AS  IT  STOOD  AT  A  LATE  PERIOD  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


y/^*"*"^  F  the  two  great  cities  of  classi- 
cal  antiquity,  Athens  was 
/gJK^«j^3tg^  the  more  remarkable  for 
\f^S3j^^MS'y  pure  beauty,  while  Rome 
was  supreme  in  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  The 
Athenian  artists  wrought  out  and  adorned 
their  own  masterpieces.  Rome,  the  con- 
queror, drew  to  itself  the  masterpieces  of 
the  whole  known  world.  Indeed,  Rome  was 
not.  like  a  modern  city,  a  collection  of  de- 
tached buildings,  squares,  and  public  places  ; 
but  it  was  a  network  of  superb  structures 
united  by  a  great  system  of  beautiful  arcades 
or  porticoes  through  which  any  one  might 
traverse  the  capital  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  leaving  the  shelter  of  these 
covered  promenades. 

The  Roman  porticoes,  moreover,  were  not 
purely  utilitarian  structures,  but  were  deco- 
rated with  columns  of  marWe  adorned  with 
gilded  bronze.  Their  pavements  were  inlaid 
with  jasper  and  porphyry.  Each  of  the 
twelve  great  porticoes  contained  art-gal lerics 


and  museums,  while  the  space  which  they 
enclosed  was  diversified  and  made  beautiful 
by  gardens,  groves,  and  fountains. 

What  must  this  city  have  looked  like  in 
the  days  of  its  greatest  splendor?  Some 
notion  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  a  recon- 
struction lately  finished  by  an  Italian  arclie- 
ologist.  Professor  MarcelHani.  After  nearl\ 
two  years  of  the  most  careful  work,  he  ha> 
constructed  a  model  of  imperial  Rome,  fash- 
ioned in  terra-cotta,  and  showing  all  the 
principal  buildings  as  they  existed  at  a  lat«' 
period  of  the  empire. 

In  his  model,  the  buildings  have  bctii 
painted  and  gilded  after  the  fashion  of  tlu- 
originals.  Even  the  different  kinds  of  mar- 
bles, the  statues,  the  tiles,  and  the  trees  arc- 
reproduced  in  the  same  colors  with  which 
they  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  pcDpk" 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 

The  accompanying  photographs  and  dia- 
grams will  give  the  reader  some  notion  of 
this  interesting  work  of  Professor  Marccl- 
liani,  and  will  also  enable  him  to  see  the 
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Klcrnal  City  as  it  appeared  when  it  was  still 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 

At  the  left,  in  the  outline  group,  is  shown 
the  mass  of  buildings  which,  taken  together, 
were  known  as  the  baths,  or  thcrmcc,  of  the 
lunperor  Trajan. 


Sometimes  the  great  arena  would  be 
flooded  with  water,  converting  it  into  a  lake 
for  mimic  sea-fights  in  which  real  vessels 
of  war  took  part.  Sometimes  trees  would 
be  planted  in  it  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  forest 
amid   which   huntsmen   would   pursue  and 


PROFESSOR   .MARCELLIANI  S   RECONSTRUCTION   OF  ANCIENT   RO.ME,   SHOWING  THE 


These  public  baths,  in  which  sixteen  hun- 
dred persons  could  bathe  at  one  time,  were 
a  great  deal  more  than  their  name  suggests. 
In  reality,  they  were  clubs  to  which  every 
free  citizen  might  resort.  They  contained 
reading-rooms,  restaurants,  and  open  spaces 
which  were  used  as  tennis-courts.  In  them 
the  gossip  of  the  city  was  detailed.  In  them, 
men  met  their  friends  and  ac(|uaintances, 
and  loitered  away  their  leisure  hours  with 
all  the  appliances  of  luxury  about  them. 

A  little  farther  to  the  right  is  seen  the 
great  Colosseum,  or  Flavian  .\mphitheater, 
which  was  tinished  by  the  Emperor  Titus  in 
the  year  80  B.C.  At  its  dedication,  five  thou- 
sand wild  animals  were  slaughtered  for  the 
delight  of  the  public,  and  it  was  afterward 
used  for  gladiatorial  and  other  exhibitions. 


fight  with  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey. 

The  Colosseum  had  seats  for  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators,  who  were  protected 
from  the  sun  and  rain  Iw  a  broad  canopy 
overhead,  while  fountains  cooled  the  air  and 
perfumes  were  sprayed  upon  them  from 
hidden  pipes.  The  Colosseum  remained  un- 
mutilated  for  many  centuries ;  but  at  la^^l 
much  of  its  stone  was  quarried  for  the  build- 
ing of  palaces;  its  arcades  were  converted 
into  shops ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  even 
turned  into  a  woolen  factory.  Even  to-day. 
however,  its  ruins  are  so  tremendous  as  it» 
inspire  a  visitor  with  awe. 

In  the  background  of  the  photograph  is 
seen  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  covering  the. 
whole  hill  on  which  it  stands.    It  was,  in- 
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deed,  not  so  much  a  palace  as  a  maze  of 
palaces,  connected  by  porticoes  above  ground, 
and  by  secret  passages  below. 

When  Nero  completed  his  part  of  this 
extraordinary  pile,  it  was  known  as  the 
Golden  House,  and  it  must  have  been  one 


colossal  statue  of  Nero  himself,  standing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

The  Roman  Forum  and  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  were  centers  of  popular  activity. 
Here  were  the  law  courts,  the  great  bank- 
ing-houses, the  rostra  from  which  famous 


FAMOUS    STRUCTURES    OF    HISTORY    IN    THEIK    RELATION    TO    ONE  ANOTHER 


of  the  most  marvelous  structures  ever  known 
to  man.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  and 
it  included  not  only  open  lawns,  but  gardens, 
parks  for  wild  animals,  and  a  great  lake  on 
which  the  emperor  could  take  his"  ease  jn  his 
pleasure-boat  without  leaving  the  imperial 
residence. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  gorgeous 
beyond  description,  being  decorated  lavishly 
with  gold  and  silver  and  ivory.  Some  rooms 
were  wholly  plated  with  gold  and  studded 
with  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  pearls.  The 
dining-rooms  had  ivory  panels  in  the  ceil- 
ing which  opened  from  time  to  time  and 
shed  flowers  and  perfumes  upon  the  guests 
as  they  sat  at  table.  Thousands  of  artistic 
masterpieces  brought  from  Greece  adorned 
!he  walls ;  and  in  the  center  stood  a  bronze 


orators  declaimed,  besides  temples,  shrines, 
altars  to  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  and 
colossal  statues. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  six  great  fora.  In  it  were 
two  immense  libraries,  and  such  glorious 
works  of  art  that  a  later  historian  has  de- 
scribed the  place  as  "  so  exquisite  that  the 
gods  themselves  would  find  it  hard  to  refuse 
their  admiration." 

To  the  right  of  the  photograph,  in  the 
foreground,  is  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  which 
one  passed  from  the  forum  by  the  Sacred 
Way.  On  this  height  was  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  surrounded  by  massive  fortifications 
and  containing  temples  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, a  meeting-place  for  the  Roman  Senate, 
the   imperial   mint,   the  depository   for  ar- 
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ANOTHER    VIEW    OK    THE    MARCELLIANI    MODEL.       NOTE    THAT    THE   GROUPS   OF  BUILDINGS  ARE 


chives,  and.  last  of  all,  the  so-called  Capi- 
tolium,  sacred  to  Jupiter.  This  was  the 
national  sanctuary  of  Old  Rome,  rising  mag- 
nificently in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  area  and 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  precipitous  cliffs. 

At  the  extreme  right  of  the  photograph  is 
the  so-called  Theater  of  Marcellus,  com- 
pleted by  Augustus  Caesar,  and  named  in 
memory  of  his  son-in-law.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  of  the  theaters  of 
Rome,  and  resembled,  architecturally,  a  part 
of  the  Colosseum.  When  it  was  dedicated, 
six  hundred  wild  animals  from  Xubia  were 
slain  in  the  circus.  It  seated  about  ten  thou- 
sand spectators,  and  to-day,  although  in  ruins, 
is  described  by  Lanciani  as  remarkable  in 
beauty  of  outline  and  in  color. 

Just  beyond  the  Theater  of  Marcellus  is 
the  Forum  Roarium.  the  great  cattle-market 
of  the  city.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
photograph  does  not  give  a  clear  view  of 
many  of  the  private  houses  and  apartment 
houses  which  are  also  included  in  the  model 
by  Professor  Marcelliani. 

The  apartment  houses  sheltered  the  major- 


ity of  the  people  of  Rome.  They  were  called 
insulcc,  or  "  islands,"  because  each  one  occu- 
pied an  entire  block.  The  rooms  in  them 
were  quite  small,  and  therefore  each  house 
contained  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 

Rent  was  very  high  in  Rome.  A  miser- 
able garret  was  let  for  about  eighty-five  dol- 
lars a  year,  which  represents  three  or  four 
times  that  amount  in  the  money  of  our  own 
time.  The  rooms  were  heated  in  the  better 
class  of  apartment  houses  by  hot-air  pipes, 
very  modern  in  their  character ;  but  in  the 
cheaper  buildings,  portable  furnaces  were 
employed  in  which  charcoal  was  burned. 

The  water  supply  was  always  very  good, 
owing  to  the  number  and  capacity  of  the 
great  a(|ueducts,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
iise,  and  which  brought  abundant  water  even 
to  the  poorest. 

The  Romans,  however,  spent  little  time 
within  door?,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
modern  French.  If  their  living  rooms  were 
small  and  stuffy,^  they  had  at  least  free  ac- 
cess to  miles  of  beautiful  porticoes  which 
shelien-d  them  from  inclement  weather ;  they 
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CLOSER  TmVETHER  THAN  THEY  REALLY  WERE,  TENEMENTS  AND  PRIVATE  PALACES  BEING  LEFT  OUT. 


had  the  great  bath-houses,  with  their  sump-  Ancient  Rome,  in  fact,  was  a  paradise  for 

tiious  appointments:  they  were  fed  at  the  the  idle.    Its- population  was  kept  well  fed 

expense  of  the  imperial  treasury;  and  they  and   well   amused;  and  even  the  meanest 

could  secure  for  nothing  tickets  of  admis-  citizen  lived  amid  a  magnificence  which  no 

sion  to  the  theaters,  the  circus,  and   the  modern  city  has  ever  rivaled  even  in  a  small 

Colosseum.  dej^ree. 


EEP  not  that  the  world  changes 
— did  it  keep 
A  stable,  changeless  state,  it  were  cause  in- 
deed to  weep.      „  ,     ^  . 

^        Wltam  CuUen  Bryant. 
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SLEEPWALKERS  AND  THE  WONDERFUL 
THINGS  THEY'VE  DONE. 


BY   OLIN  ORR. 


COLERIDGE,  WHEN  IN  A  DEEP  SLUMBER,  COMPOSED 
ONE  OF  HIS  BEST  POEMS,  AND  OTHERS  HAVE 
PERFORMED   FEATS   NO  LESS  REMARKABLE. 


S  puzzling  as  anything  encount- 
ered in  psychic  research  is 
the  problem  presented  by 
.  the  sleep-walker. 

What  is  the  secret  power 
that  guides  him  when,  with 
eyes  tightly  closed,  he  makes  his  way  along 
the  edge  of  some  dizzy  height,  carefully 
avoiding  obstacles  that  he  neither  sees  nor 
feels? 

What  mysterious  sense  is  it  that,  when  all 


his  otlier  senses  are  asleep,  enables  him  to 
walk  with  sure  step  through  dense  dark- 
ness, to  read,  to  write,  to  tell  the  colors  of 
objects  about  him,  to  accomplish  tasks  far 
beyond  his  normal  power,  to  compose  a 
poem,  or,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  with 
wonderful  effect,  to  play  a  difficult  musical 
composition  ? 

Psychologists  have  tried  to  explain  this 
mystery  in  many  ways.  There  are  as  many 
explanations  to-day  as  there  were  a  century 


SHE  SAT  DOWN  AND  PEELED  SOME  POTATOES.      HER  FAMILY  STOOD  ABOUT  WATCHING  HER 
COOK  AN  ELABORATE  DINNER  WITH   HER   EYES  CLOSED  TIGHTLY  ALL  THE  TIME. 
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ago,  and  none  of  them  is  any  more  con- 
vincing than  those  of  our  'great-grand- 
fathers. 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  au- 
thorities on  somnamhulism  agree ;  they  arc 
all  certain  that  the  eyes  of  the  sleep-walker 
are  absolutely  blind,  even  when  the  lids  are 
open. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there 
were  several  amazing  cases  of  sleep-walk- 
ing that  drew  the  attention  of  many  great 
thinkers  to  the  subject. 

One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Jane  C. 
Rider,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  She 
was  a  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed  girl  of 
seventeen,  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
when  she  first  startled  her  family  by  prow- 
ling about  the  house  late  one  night  fast 
asleep. 

Going  down-stairs  to  the  parlor,  she  seat- 
ed herself  at  a  window  and  sang  a  popular 
song  of  the  day  in  a  rich,  clear  voice,  though 
she  had  never  been  known  to  sing  a  note 
before. 

One  summer  night,  in  1833,  she  was  seen 
getting  out  of  her  bed  and  going  into  the 
hall.  All  the  members  of  her  family  were 
awakened  and  cautiously  followed  her  down- 
stairs. The  halls  were  very  dark,  and  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  groping  their  way 
after  her,  but  she  glided  quickly  along  with- 
out the  least  hesitation. 

She  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  from 
there  into  the  cellar,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
pitchy  blackness,  she  chopped  some  wood 
and  returned  with  it  to  the  kitchen. 

She  laid  the  fire  in  the  stove,  lighted  it, 
and  then  went  into  the  pantry,  where  she 
skimmed  the  milk  and  took  out  of  the  re- 
frigerator some  raw  meat  and  vegetables. 
Then  she  sat  .down  and  peeled  some  po- 
tatoes. Her  family  stood  about  watching 
her  cook  an  elaborate  dinner  with  her  eyes 
closed  tightly  all  the  time. 

While  the  food  was  cooking,  the  girl 
took  out  a  loaf  of  bread,  cut  it  into  thin 
slices,  and  piled  them  neatly  on  a  plate. 
Then  she  went  into  the  dining-mom  and 
set  the  table,  arranging  all  the  articles  with 
the  utmost  precision. 

I-atcr,  she  brought  the  food  on,  piping 
hot,  and  after  making  sure  that  everything 
was  as  it  should  be,  returned  to  her  bed. 

The  family  sat  down  at  the  tabic  and 
tasted  the  food.  Everything  was  delicious. 
Jane  had  never  before  cooked  so  good  a 
meal. 

In  the  morning  they  told  her  all  about 
what  she  had  done.  She  stared  at  them  in 
amazement. 

"It  isn't  possible,"  she  said.  "  I  didn't 
leave  my  bed  last  night." 

Br.t  did  this  girl  really  do  all  these  things 
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HE   CLIMBED  TO  THE    ROOF    OF  AN  APART.MENT- 
HOUSE    AND    HUNG   FRO.M    ITS    EDGE    BY  HIS 
HANDS,  TEN  STORIES  ABOVE  THE  STREET. 


with  unseeing  eyes?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  she  was  really  peering  all  the  time  be- 
tween the  eyelids  that  only  appeared  to  be 
completely  closed?  To  any  one  that  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  somnambulism 
such  questioi;s  are  absurd. 

Even  when  the  sleep-walker's  eyes  are 
wide  open  they  are  absolutely  without  sight. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  results  of 
dozens  of  experiments.  Lighted  candles 
have  been  held  close  to  the  open  eyes  of 
sleep-walkers  without  producing  any  effect. 

Even  when  the  flame  scorched  the  eye- 
lashes the  sleeper  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it.  In  such  a  condition  the  optic  nerve  is 
without  the  slightest  sensibility,  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  seeing. 

Johann  Michael  b'eder,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  while  a  professor  in  the 
Catholic  University  at  Wurzburg,  in  i8jo, 
reported  the  case  of  one  of  his  students, 
who,  while  walking  in  his  sleep,  .struck  fire 
and  held  the  tinder  to  his  ear  to  hear  the 
crackling,  and  thus  learn  whether  it  was 
burning. 

In  spite  of  his  insensibility  to  artificial 
light,  this  student  went  into  his^^^irlor  one 
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night  while  fast  asleep,  sat  down  at  the 
harpsichord,  selected  from  the  sheets  of 
music  the  opera  "  Medea/'  and  played  the 
whole  piece.  He  followed  this  with  one  of 
Bach's  sonatas,  which  he  played  with  great 
skill.  Then  he  wrote  a  perfectly  intelligible 
letter  to  his  brother. 

Even  more  remarkable  was  the  case  of 
Thcophile  Janicaud,  a  pupil  of  M.  Badaire, 


think.  If  I  had  known  I  should  have  caused 
you  so  much,  alarm  1  should  not  have 
spoken  of  it.    It  will  be  nothing." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Janicaud  had  been 
asleep  for  hours  and  had  not  been  near 
Vendome  in  weeks,  but  it  was  learned  a 
few  days  later  that  on  the  night  of  his  visit 
to  the  director's  rooms  the  child  was  taken 
violeinly  ill.  though  it  soon  recovered. 


SHE  WOL'LD   RISE  FROM   HER  BED  IN   THE  EVENING  AND,   GOING  INTO  THE   PARLOR,  " 
WOULD  DELIVER  A  STIRRING  SKRMON   OF   HER  OWN  COMPOSITION. 


director  of  the  Ecole  Normale  at  (nieret. 
One  night  in  iS6o  Janicaud,  who  had  often 
walked  in  his  sleep,  knocked  at  Badaire's 
door.  Mis  e>es  were  closed  and  he  was 
in  his  night-clothes. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Vendome,"  he 
said  to  Badaire,  **  with  news  of  an  accident 
that  has  happened  to  your  child.  But  do  not 
be  frightened.  Reassure  yourself,  there  will 
be  no  serious  consequences,  whatever  the 
doctor  who  is  in  charge  of  the  case  may 


A  few  nights  later  M.  Simonet,  the  as- 
sistant master,  discovered  Janicaud  prow- 
ling about  in  his  sleep. 

*'  My  child  is  suffering  from  a  cyst  beliind 
the  ear,"  Simonet  said  to  him.  "  The  doc- 
tor fears  serious  ctmsequences.  Wb.at  do 
you  think  about  it  ?  " 

'*  There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm."  replied 
Janicaud.  "  The  doctor's  fears  are  ground- 
less. Hut  I  know  ()f  a  herb  that  will  he  a 
good  remedy." 
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Immediately  he  walked 
out  into  the  garden  to  get 
this  herb.  He  was  in  his 
bare  feet,  and  after  he  had 
prowled  about  for  a  few 
moments  he  stepped  on  a 
thorn. 

The  shock  woke  him  up, 
and  the  herb  was  never 
found.  But  true  to  his 
prediction,  the  child  recov- 
ered. 

A  great  many  persons 
have  walked  in  their  sleep 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime 
without  ever  repeating  the 
experience. 

One  of  these  was  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  the  great 
scientist.  His  adventure 
turned  out  to  be  very 
profitable.  F"or  two  weeks 
he  had  been  trying  to.  de- 
cipher the  obscure  impres- 
sion of  a  fossil  tish  in  the 
stone-slab  in  which  it  was 
preserved.  At  last  he  gave 
up  the  effort  in  despair. 
One  night  soon  afterward 
he  was  persuaded  that  in 
his  sleep  he  had  seen  his 
fish  with  all  the  missing 
features  perfectly  restored. 
But  when  he  tried  to  hold 
and  make  fast  the  image 
it  escaped  him. 

He   went   ip  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  thinking  that  on  looking  again 
at  the  impression  he  would  see  something 
that   would  put  him  on  the  track  of  his 
vision,  but  he  was  disappointed. 

The  next  night  he  saw  the  fish  again,  but 
with  no  more  satisfactory  result. 

On  awakening  on  the  morning  following 
the  third  night,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
fish  had  again  come  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  on  arising  he  was  astonished  to  dis- 
cover on  a  table  at  the  bedside  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  fossil,  which  he  had  evidently 
made  while  dreaming. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  in  this  sketch 
features  that  he  thought  it  impossible  for 
the  fossil  itself  to  reveal.  He  hurried  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  with  his  draw- 
ing as  a  guide,  succeeded  in  chiseling  away 
the  surface  of  the  stone  under  which  por- 
tions of  the  fish  proved  to  be  hidden. 

When  wholly  exposed,  ^  the  fish  corre- 
sponded with  his  dream  and  his  drawing, 
and  he  succeeded  in  classifying  it  with  ease. 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  was  never  a  sleep- 
walker, but  of  all  the  wonderful  things  done 
by  sleepers  his  achievement  was  the  great- 


MATTIE  GILMORE  WAS  .^RKESTEU  ON  A  CHARGE  OF  HAVING  HELD 
UP  A  .MINER.      SHE  DECLARED  THAT  SHE  REMEMBERED  NOTHING 
OF    THE    ROBBERY,   AND   THAT    IF   SHE    HAD   COMMITTED  IT, 
SHE  WAS  WALKING  IN    HER  SLEEP  AT  THE  TIME. 


est.  In  a  lonely  farmhouse  between  Porlock 
and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  confines  of 
Somerset  and  Devonshire,  he  fell  asleep  one 
day  in  a  chair.  Before  he  awoke  he  had 
composed  one  of  his  most  famous  poems, 
'*  Kubla  Khan." 

Immediately  on  awakening,  he  started  to 
write  the  poem,  of  which  he  had  a  vivid 
recollection.  He  had  put  fifty  lines  of  it 
on  paper  when  a  man  from  Porlock  called 
him  out  on  business. 

The  man  engaged  his  attention  for  an 
hour,  and  when  the  poet  returned  to  his 
work  all  but  a  few  scattered  lines  of  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  had  vanished  from 
his  memory  and  never  returned.  He  was 
sure,  however,  that  he  had  composed,  dur- 
ing his  three-hour  sleep,  at  least  two  hun- 
dred lines. 

Coleridge  was  a  slave  of  opium  in  his 
later  years,  and  a  good  many  people  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  Kubla 
Khan  "  was  an  opium  dream.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  written  four  years  before 
he  began  the  use  of  opium. 

In  the  year  1812  Rachel  Raker,  of  Pel- 
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ham,  MaNsriclnisctt^,  who  was  then  eighteen 
years  c;ld,  he.i;an  to  attract  the  attention  of 
all  Xew  Enghind  as  the  sleeping  preacher. 
She  would  rise  from  her  hed  in  the  eve- 
ning and,  going  into  the  parlor,  would  de- 
liver a  stirring  sermon  of  her  own  compo- 
sition. 

While  awake  she  was  a  girl  of  very  ordi- 


HK  WENT    INTO    HIS   PARLOR    ONK    NIGHT  WHILE    FAST    ASLEEP,  SAT 
DOWN    AT    THE    HARPSICHORD,    SELECTED    FROM    THE    SHEETS  OF 
MUSIC  THE  OPERA  "  MEDEA,"  AND  PLAYED  THE  WHOLE  PIECE. 


nary  intelligence,  reading  little  and  possess- 
ing a  mind  that  did  not  seem  ever  to  rise 
ahove  her  routine  of  household  duties,  hut 
her  dream-sermons  were  so  effective  that 
hundreds  of  perscMis  came  to  hear  her, 
some  of  them  from  places  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  was  in- 
strumental in  converting  more  persons  to 
Christianity  while  asleep  than  all  the  min- 
isters together  while  awake. 

A  sixteen-year-old  girl  in  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  used  to  startle  people  of  that  town 
during  the  spring  of  1905  hy  riding  wildly 
in  her  sleep  through  the  main  street  on  a 
bicycle  attired  only  in  her  night-dress. 

Regularly  once  a  week  this  apparition 
would  appear,  and  the  town  hegan  to  be- 
lieve it  was  a  ghost.  T^inally  she  was 
chased  and  captured  and  taken  to  her  home. 
A  strict  watch  was  kept  upon  her  afterward, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  strange 
night  rides. 

Persons   accused    of    crime   have  some- 


times pleaded  somnambulism  as  an  excuse, 
but  very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to 
offer  satisfactory  proof.  But  there  is  at 
least  one  such  case  in  which  the  prisoner's 
story  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  truth. 

On  November  16,  1907,  Mrs.  Mattie  Gil- 
more,  of  Finleyville,  Pennsylvania,  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  having  held  up  a 
miner  and  robbed  him  of 
seventy-five  dollars.  She 
declared  that  she  remem- 
bered nothing  about  the 
robbery,  and  that  if  she 
had  committed  it,  she 
was  walking  in  her  sleep 
at  the  time. 

She  was  released  on 
bail,  and  two  or  three 
mornings  later  >he  was 
seen  to  rise  from  her 
bed  and  go  to  the  win- 
dow with  her  eyes  close  1. 
Before  any  one  could 
reach  her,  she  fell  to  the 
street  and  was  killed. 

The  authorities  on  som- 
nambulism declare  that 
it  is  very  rarely  indeed 
that  an  accident  befalls  a 
sleep-walker.  But  ever>' 
few  weeks  such  an  acci- 
dent is  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  That  shows, 
says  the  medical  man, 
how  many  sleep-walkers 
there  are. 

It  has  been  estimated 
that  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand is  killed  by  accident 
while    walking    in  his 
sleep,  and  yet  in  Xew  York  City  alone  half 
a  dozen  fell  to  death  in  1905. 

One  of  these  victims  was  Irwin  Fisher, 
of  Fast  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Sixth 
Street,  whose  case  was  well  known' to  many 
medical  men.  Once  he  climbed  to  the  roof 
of  an  apartment-house  and  hung  from  its 
edge  by  his  hands,  ten  stories  above  the 
street,  h'inally  he  walked  out  of  four- 
story  window  of  his  home  and  was  killed 
instantly. 

Miss  Margaret  Falon,  daiv^hter  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, often  climbed  dizzy  heights  in  her 
sleep.  One  night  while  visiting  at  Fan- 
wood,  Xew  Jersey,  she  walked  out  of  a 
window  and  was  killed,  in  •ipite  of  precau- 
ti^  ns  that  had  been  taken  to  guard  her. 

.\  remarkable  case  recorded  by  the  Medi- 
cal ScuHety  of  Orleans,  Frailce.  was  that  of 
.Xdelaide  Lefebvre.  In  her  sleep  she  would 
write  letters  to  her  friends  that  were  re- 
garded as  models  of  style  and  grammatical 
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correctness.  For  several  months  she  pos- 
sessed the  facuhy  of  seeing  ohjects  dur- 
ing the  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  sense  of  sight  seemed  to  have  been 
transferred  from  her  e\'es  to  her  body,  for 
in  the  dark,  with  her  eyes  closed,  she  would 
recognize  and  call  by  name  persons  that 
touched  her.  By  touching  a  flower  to  her 
breast  she  could  tell  its  smell  and  color. 

At  about  the  .same  time  the  case  of 
Euphrosyne  Bonneau  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
She  was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  had  been 
walking  in  her  sleep  for  about  a  year.  She 
could  discover  the  thoughts  of  persons  in 
the  same  room  with  her,  and  had  presenti- 
ments of  future  events. 

One  night  while  she  was  asleep  a  physi- 
cian gave  her  a  handful  of  small  comfits  of 
different  colors.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but 
she  touched  the  comfits  to  her  breast  and 
then  tossed  them  into  the  air,  one  after 
the  other,  calling  out,  '*  Red,  white,  yellow, 
green,"  without  ever  making  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  particular  color. 

The  physician  found  it  impossible  to  open 
her  eyelids,  they  were  so  firmly  closed.  "  I 
might  destroy  the  eyes,"  he  said,  **  but  could 
never  open  them."  The  physician's  wife 
entered  the  room  just  then,  and  the  girl  de- 
scribed the  newcomer's  dress  in  detail. 

In  the  records  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Lausanne  is  a  remarkable  record 
of  the  doings  of  Paul  Devaud,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  Swiss. 

The  boy  dressed  himself  in  a  room  per- 
fectly dark.  Having  snatched  up  one  of  his 
books  while  his  eyes  were  shut,  he  said, 
without  opening  it,  *'  Tis  a  sorry  diction- 
ary," and  that  described  it  perfectly.  With 


his  eyes  fast  shut,  he  touched  several  ob- 
jects and  named  each  one. 

He  wrote  to  the  dictation  of  his  master, 
and  although  a  thick  piece  of  paper  was 
placed  before  his  eyes,  he  continued  to  form 
each  character  with  the  same  correctness  as 
before.  After  writing  several  lines,  he  saw 
some  errors,  and  corrected  them. 

In  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi."  Mark  Twain 
tells  a  story  of  a  sleep-walker  that  is  al- 
most supernatural.  The  somnambulist  in 
question  was  one  of  the  two  pilots  on  a 
steamboat  in  the  old  days  and  was  taking 
his  **  watch  off."  The  night  was  dark  and 
foggy,  and  the  pilot-house  was  without  a 
light  of  any  kind,  experience  having  shown 
that  even  a  gleam  through  a  crack  in  a 
stove-door  obscured  the  pilot's  vision  of 
the  outside  objects  by  which  he  steered. 

The  boat  was  entering  the  head  of  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  and  difficult  **  crossing," 
when  the  pilot,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
his  berth,  entered  the  pilot-house  suddenly, 
with  the  remark,  *'  I'll  take  her  through." 

And  he  did.  steering  the  boat  as  fault- 
lessly as  though  it  was  broad  day,  and  dri- 
ving her  at  lop  speed  as  though  he  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tlic 
crossing  run,  the  pilot  left  the  wheel  as  sud- 
denly as  he  hatl  come,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  was  found  by  the  captain  walking  the 
rail  around  the  upper  deck  sound  asleep  and 
was  convoyed  safely  to  his  cabin.  Wlun 
the  pilot  whose  watch  it  had  been  and  who 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  relieved,  was 
told  that  his  mate  had  been  sound  asleep 
when  he  ran  the  crossing,  he  exclaimed: 
"Great  Scott!  If  he  can  steer  like  that 
when  he's  asleep,  what  could  he  do  if  he 
was  dead !  " 


MAXIMS 

JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER  (1763-1825). 

XT  is  the  misfortune  of  the  bachelor  that  he  has  no  one  to  tell  him  frankly  his 
faults;  but  the  husband  has  this  happiness. 

x^i 

No  two  persons  are  ever  more  confidential  and  cordial  than  when  they  are 
censuring  a  third.  .%«  ^< 

So  easily  are  we  impressed  by  numbers  that  even  a  dozen  wheelbarrows 
in  succession  seem  quite  imposing. 

v<  v< 

How  quickly  and  quietly  the  eye  opens  and  closes,  revealing  and  conceal- 
ing a  world!  ,4  ,4  ^4 

The  head,  like  the  stomach,  is  most  easily  infected  with  poison  when  it  is 
empty. 
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LOOKING  AT   NEW  YOKK  FROM  A  TOWKU  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 
Photoerafh  taken  from  tot  of  Brooklyn  I'mver. 


THE  CRAGS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 


^OR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  cables  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  have  stretched 
across  the  East  River.  On  the  floors  that  sway  helow  millions  of  feet 
have  trodden,  car-w-heels  have  rumhled  to  and  fro,  and  loaded  trucks 
have  rattled  day  and  night.  In  that  quarter  of  a  century  a  city  of  sky- 
scrapers has  grown  up  at  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  l)ridge,  each  sky- 
scraper a  block  in  the  City  on  the  End. 

Take  your  stand  on  top  of  the  Brooklyn  tower,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet  above  the  tides  of  the  East  River.  To  the  westward  rise  craggy  peaks, 
and  towers,  and  minarets,  scaling  the  sky  and  crowned  with  plumes  of  white  steam.  The 
sunbeams  are  thrown  back  from  the  gilded  dome  of  the  World  Building. 

The  twin  towers  of  the  Park  Row  Building  lift  themselves  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  air.  mutely  eloquent  of  the  preeminence  for  height  that  has  l)een  wrested  from  them. 
High  a!)ove  all,  the  Singer  Building  rises  six  hundred  and  fifty-odd  feet,  enjoying  while 
it  may  the  distinction  that  a  great  tower  now  rising  on  the  east  side  of  Madison  Square 
will  soon  take  from  it. 

It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  arcliitecture  that  the  lone  watcher  on  the  tf>wer  sees  towering 
between  him  and  the  setting  sun.  Down  at  the  edge  of  the  E;ist  River,  along  Front 
Street,  lined  with  slop-shops,  sailors'  boarding-lionscs,  "cafes"  of  doubtful  repute,  there 
huddle  the  buildings  of  an  early  day,  now  falling  into  decay,  or  tumbling  to  pieces  in 
disreputable  tenement  squalor.  Tlunoe,  by  degrees,  the  roofs  rise  in  ascending  scale  across 
the  quiet  but  busy  buildings  (^f  the  "  Swam])."  where  the  hide  and  leather  dealers  have 
gathered  from  time  immemorial,  to  wh.ere  the  sky-scrapers  climb  swiftly  up  along  Park 
Row  with  the  newspaper  presses  roaring  in  the  basements.  Westward  and  southward  it 
'stretches,  this  city  on  end.  and  even  northward  the  rising  sky-line  creeps,  breaking  the 
western  horizon,  a  man-made  m<»untain  chain. 

As  twilight  falls  and  the  lights  flash  out  in  f)ffice-windows,  the  watcher  on  the  tower 
might  well  feel  himself  sitting  ab  ne  (mi  some  barren  reck  and  gazing  across  plain  f  r. 
river  at  some  ancient  German  stronghold  f»f  the  dead  ages.  At  the  foot  lie  the  humble* 
homes  of  the  villagers,  nestling  around  the  base  of  the  rock  which  rises,  castle-clad  and 
turreted,  to  the  mighty  fortress  which  crowns  the  peak.  But  it  is  only  busy,  prosaic, 
money-making  Xew  York. 

40O 
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A  NEW  LEVIATHAN  OF  THE  DEEP. 


THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IS  PROPELLED  BY 
A  POWER  GREAT  ENOUGH  TO  OVERTHROW  BUILD- 
INGS AND  SHAKE  THE   HILLS  TO  THEIR  BASES. 

¥  X  the  yards  of  Stettin,  from  which  have  come  many  of  ilic  giants  of  the  North 
jOetf^    I  German  Lloyd  fleet,  there  is  growing  to  ct)mplelion  a  great  liner  which 

I  expected  to  join  her  sisters  of  the  soa  some  lime  in  igoi).    As  she  lies 

I  in  the  ways  to-day  the  Ueorge  \\  ashington  resemhles  noihirg  so  much 

^^^^1  Jim  as  a  great  steel  cage,  with  her  rilis  rising  Iiigh  aho\e  the  floor  and  swelling 
^^SKS^^^     out  in  the  mighty  curve  of  the  keel. 

When  she  slides  into  the  sea  at  her  launching  thirty-six  thousand 
tons  weight  of  water  will  give  place  to  her,  and  the  power  of  twenty  tliousand  horses 
will  drive  her  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots  an  hour.  It  is  a  curious 
illumination  of  the  possibilities  of  modern  ship-building  that  although  her  construction 
has  reached  the  stage  shown  in  the  picture  her  exact  length  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon ;  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  oi  seven  hundred  feet. 

Figures  of  speed  and  weight  and  power  mean  little  when  they  rise  to  the  higher 
levels.  The  mind  refuses  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  scientist  s  calculations  of  the 
power  of  earthquake,  or  volcano,  or  cyclone,  save  as  it  sees  it  made  c«  ncrete  in  ruined 
cities,  or  mountains  overthrown,  or  islands  risen  overnight  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

So  this  harnessed  cyclone  of  the  sea,  with  its  heart  of  polished  steel  driving  its 
scalding  lifeblood  of  steam,  is  expending  every  minute  a  power  that  seems  harmless 
only  because  it  is  harmonious  and  well  directed.  The  drive  and  lift  of  its  pi.stons  is 
exerting  every  sixty  seconds  a  power  great  enough  to  raise  six  hundred  and  sixty  million 
pounds  through  one  foot  of  space. 

Uncontined  and  undirected,  this  Titan  strength  would  f)vertlirow  buildings,  turn  rivers 
aside  from  their  courses,  and  shake  the  hills  to  their  bases.  Hut,  purring  and  hissing 
in  its  steel  chambers,  it  bears  its  freight  of  life  and  property  safely  from  shore  to  shore, 
the  willing  slave  of  the  puny  men  who  overmatch  its  brute  sireiigtli  with  their  brain  energv. 


THE    FIRST    TELEGRAPH    TRANSMITTER.       ITS    INVENTOR,    ALFRED    VAIL,    ASSISTED    MORSE  TO 
PERFECT  THE  INSTRUMENT  THAT   MARKED  THE  INCEPTION  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

From  a  thotojgrrath  by  Vander  Weyde,  Nciv  York. 

GREAT  INVENTIONS  IN  THE  EMBRYO. 


BY  ALBERT   H.  MARTIN. 

THE  FIRST  FORMS  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH,  TYPEWRITER, 
AND  SEWING-MACHINE  NOW  SEEM  INEFFICIENTLY  CRUDE. 
BUT  THEY  ARE  MONUMENTS  OF  GENIUS  AND  INDUSTRY. 


MDERN  life  has  been  revolu- 
tionized by  three  American 
inventions  —  the  telegraph, 
the  sewing-machine,  and 
the  typewriter. 

No  longer  need  we  wait 
for  even  railroads  to  carry  our  messages 
and  news — we  telegraph ;  no  longer  is  the 
*'  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  sung  to  the  tune  of 
the  needle — the  whirr  of  wheels  and  shuttles 
has  replaced  it  with  a  new  song:  no  longer 
do  we  need  to  write  letters  by  Iiand — the 
typewriter  has  made  tliis,  also,  mechanical. 

In  these  three  great  respects  greater  speed 
has  been  attained,  and  greater  speed  means 
time  and  labor  saved.  Time  and  lal)or 
economy  means  increase  in  the  riclies  of  the 
poor,  in  the  total  of  luxuries  nowadays  en- 
joyed by  the  masses. 

So  matter  of  fact  have  these  three  revolu- 
tions in  mental  and  material  expansion  be- 
come that   few  ])eople  reab'ze  tliat  all  of 


them  have  been  made  within  hardly  sixty 
years — the  lifetime  of  many  men  now  living. 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  and  see  how  these  inventions  came 
into  being. 

Take,  for  example,  the  telegraph.  Most 
of  us  think  we  know  the  story  of  the  tele- 
graph, of  the  years  of  work  of  Samuel  F.  B; 
Morse.  But  few  know  the  real  story  of 
how  the  electric  telegraph  became  a  living 
reality,  flere  are  the  facts  as  related  by 
the  son  of  Morse's  co-inventor  and  financial 
partner,  Alfred  Vail. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephen  Vail,  his  father 
and  Morse  took  the  then  new  apparatus  of 
Morse,  iniproved  by  Vail,  to  Washington  in 
1838.  There  it  was  exhibited  before  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  a  bill  wa-^ 
introduced  in  Congress  appropriating  thirfy 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  build  a 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  On  the 
very  last  night  of  the  .session — March  3* 
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1843 — the  measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
havnig  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives some  time  before. 

The  expenditure  of  the  money  was  en- 
trusted to  the  postmaster-general,  Amos 
Kendall,  who  appointed  Morse  superintend- 
ent, and  Vail  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
construction  of  the  line.  It  was  built  along 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  by  the  first  of  May,  1844,  was  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Annapolis  Junction. 

Then  the  first  news-message  was  flashed 
over  a  wire.  The  Whig  convention  to 
nominate  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  was  in  session.  At  noon  it 
made  the  nominations  and  adjourned,  in 
time  for  the  members  to  catch  the  afternoon 
train  to  Washington — for  there  were  only 
two  trains  a  day. 

As  soon  as  the  train  reached  Annapolis 
Junction  Mr.  Vail  got  the  results  of  the 
convention  from  one  of  the  passengers. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  instrument  which 
is  pictured  on  this  page.  Immediately  he 
telegraphed  the  news  to  Morse,  who  was 
waiting  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  in  a 
room  in  the  Capitol. 

Turning  to  those  assembled  about  him, 
Mr.  Morse  announced: 

*'  Mr.  Vail  telegraphs  me  from  Annapolis 
Junction  that  the  convention  has  nominated 
Henry  Clay  for  President  and  Frelinghuy- 
sen  for  Vice-President." 

At  once  a  messenger  sped  over  to  the 
newspaper-offices  with 
the  news,  and  they  for 
the  first  time  printed 
the  strange  heading, 
"By  Telegraph";  and 
the  message  Vail  had 
sent. 

^leanwhile  the  con- 
vention train  was  hast- 
ening to  Washington. 
Imagine  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  delegates, 
full  of  their  important 
new'S,  to  see  that  the 
knowledge  which  they 
had  believed  to  be  ex- 
clusively their  own  was 
actually  being  hawked 
about  the  streets  of 
Washington  in  news- 
papers. Not  only  had 
news  been  printed, 
large  crowds  had 
gathered  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  conven- 
tion train. 

This  event  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 


Twenty- four  days  later  what  is  usually 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  message  was 
sent :  '*  What  hath  God  wrought."  But 
really,  the  first  news-message  by  telegraph 
ever  sent  was  on  May  i,  1844. 

The  first  sewing-machine  also  has  a  ro- 
mantic story.  Elias  Howe,  its  inventor, 
came  of  an  ingenious  family,  one  uncle  hav- 
ing invented  the  truss-bridge  and  another 
the  spring-bed. 

Howe  was  a  Massachusetts  boy  who  went 
to  work  at  the  age  of  six.  By  the  time  he 
had  reached  twenty-one  he  was  an  expert 
machinist — but  he  had  the  reputation  of 
always  wanting  to  do  things  by  some  other 
and  improved  way.  His  work  was  irregular 
and  poorly  paid,  and  out  of  his  very  poverty 
came  his  great  boon  to  the  poor. 

His  wife  had  to  take  in  sewing  to  eke  out 
his  wages.  One  day  he  overheard  his  em- 
ployer .^ay  that  some  one  would  make  a 
fortune  if  he  could  only  invent  a  machine 
to  do  plain  sewing.  Shortly  afterward 
Howe  was  home,  sick ;  he  was  discouraged 
and  his  wife  was  sewing  far  into  the  night. 
As  he  watched  her  from  his  bed  he  became 
filled  with  a  determination  to  invent  a 
sewing-machine. 

At  first  he  toiled  at  night  and  when  he 
had  no  job ;  then  he  gave  up  all  his  usual 
work  for  his  invention.  For  a  whole  year 
he  tried  to  devise  a  double-eyed  needle,  and 
then  he  found  it  impossible.  One  device 
after  another  failed  throughout  the  summer 


THIS  TELEGRAPH  TRANSMITTED  THE  FIR.ST  MESSAGE  DECLARING  THE 
NOMINATION   OF  HENRY  CLAY  AS  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 
OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY  IN  1 844.     ITS  INVENTOR.  SAMUEL 
F.  B.  MORSE.  IS  CONCEDED  THE  CREATOR  OF  THE 
FIRST   PRACTICABLE  TELEGRAPH. 
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of  1844.  At  last  the  idea  came  of  having 
the  eye  at  the  point  and  locking  the  stitch  by 
another  thread  carried  by  a  shuttle. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  inventor  said 
that  the  idea  came  in  a  dream.  He  was  be- 
fore a  barbarian  king,  who  ordered  him  to 
perfect  his  machine  at  once,  or  forfeit  his 
head.  He  failed  again  and  again ;  and  then 
the  executioners  advanced.  He  noticed  that 
they  were  armed  with  spears  with  holes  near 
their  points.    In  two  senses  Howe  woke  up. 

The  first  model  was  made  in  October, 
1844.  It  had  a  capacity  of  three  hundred 
stitches  ^  minute,  and  was  a  crude  mechan- 
ism of  wire  and  wood. 


over  only  to  be  dropped  after  a  few  weeks' 
work. 

He  pawned  two  machines  and  even  the 
patent-papers  and  worked  his  way  as  a  cook 
back  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York  in 
time  to  receive  news  that  his  wife  was 
dying.  He  was  unable  to  go  to  her  until  his 
father  sent  him  money,  and  he  arrived  at 
last  only  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  A 
few  days  later  all  his  household  goods  were 
Inst  at  sea. 

Imitations  of  the  Howe  machine  hej^an  to 
appear  on  the  market,  and  people  began  ta 
have  confidence  in  it.  Then  it  proved  that 
his  papers  were  well  drawn  and  his  luck 


PREVIOL'SLY  EXISTING  IN  .\N   EXTREMELY   CRUDE  FORM  IN  EL'ROrE,  IN   1843  TWO 
AMERICANS,  CHARLES  THLKBER  AND  A.  E.  BEACH,   IMPROVED  THE  TYPE- 
WRITER,  AND  IT  SOON  ASSUMED  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 
Ft'fliii  a  fhotocrath  h'  I'attiicr  ll'tyt/i:  Xt'zu  ]'orJlr. 


Then  came  an  amazing  struggle  with 
poverty.  For  a  time  an  old  schoolmate 
supported  Howe,  but  his  faith  waned. 
Then  Howe's  father  took  him  in,  but  a  tire 
burned  them  out. 

However,  the  machine  was  constructed 
and  patented  in  1846.  Rut,  although  every 
one  praised  it,  no  one  invested  in  it. 

Howe  became  a  locomotive  engineer,  but 
his  health  gave  out  and  for  a  time  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do.  His  brother  went  to 
England  and  succeeded  in  selling  a  sewing- 
machine  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  secured  for  Howe  a  position  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  to  run  it.    Howe  went 


began  to  change,  for  he  was  successful  in 
the  lawsuits  for  his  rights,  the  crucial  suit 
being  against  Singer,  in  1854. 

W  ithin  ten  years  Howe's  royalties  were 
four  thousand  dollars  a  day  and  soon  he 
had  a  fortune  of  more  than  two  million 
dcllars. 

In  spite  of  his  new  wealth  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
blackest  time,  when  his  regiment  was  gnim- 
bling  over  not  receiving  back  pay.  he  \\'alkcd 
into  the  paymaster's  tent,  made  out  a  check 
for  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  and  paid  hi^ 
fcllf)w  soldiers.    He  died  in  1867. 

The  typewriter  had  a  sort  of  crude  origin 
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THE    FIRST   SEWING-MACHINE,   WHICH    WAS    INVENTED    IN    1844,   BY    ELIAS  HOWE. 
ONLY  AFTER  A  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  THE   MOST  I)ISCOURA(;iNG  ADVER- 
SITY DID  HOWE  SUCCEED  IN  SOLVING  HIS  PROBLEM. 
From  a  fhotosrrafh  h'  I'andrr  li'eydf.  Xnv  York. 


in  England  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  America.  France,  and  England,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  several 
patents  were  issued.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  Americans,  Charles  Thurber  and  A.  E. 
Peach,  began  work  on  it  in  1843  that  it 
began  to  assume  commercial  importance  as 
an  idea. 

Thurber  simply  had  a  set  of  types  around 
a  disk,  but  several  years  later  Beach  in- 
vented the  basket  of  levers  as  wc  have  it 
to-day.  S.  \V.  Francis  added  pianoforte 
action,  and  Thomas  Hall  the  inked  ribbon. 

In  1867  Charles  L.  Sholcs,  Samuel  \V. 
Soule,  and  Carlos  Glidden.  three  Milwaukee 
men.  made  the  first  model  out  of  which 
grew  the  famous  Remington.  Only  Slioles 
had  faith  enough  to  stay  with  the  proposi- 
tion, anrl  though  one  model  after  another 
broke  in  actual  service  he  had  so  far  per- 
fected it  by  1873  that  the  Remington  gun 
factory  took  it  up.  Then  for  another  year 
expert  machinists  worked  to  strengthen  it, 
and  in  1874  the  first  machine  was  put  on 
the  market. 

It    is   not    generally  known    that  Mark 


Twain  was  one  of  the  first  authors  to  use 
a  typewriter.  But  he  was,  and  the  inunortal 
story  of  "Huckleberry  Finn"  was  one  of 
the  first  things  written  by  the  new  machines. 

Xot  long  ago  the  following  letter  was  dis- 
covered and  published.  It  has  since  been 
recognized  by  Mr.  Clemens  as  one  that  he 
wrote  in  1875  : 

Please  do  not  use  my  name.  Please  do  not  even 
divulge  the  fact  that  I  own  a  machine.  I  have  entirely 
stopped  using  the  typewriter  (or  the  reason  that  I  never 
could  write  a  letter  with  it  to  anybody  without  receiving 
a  request  by  return  mail  that  I  would  not  only  describe 
the  machine  but  state  what  progress  I  had  made  in  the 
use  of  it. 

I  don't  like  to  write  letters,  and  so  I  don't  want 
people  to  know  I  own  this  curiosity. breeding  little  joker. 

Simple  as  the  telegraph,  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  the  typewriter  seem  to  us  to- 
day, in  the  years  1843- 1845,  when  the 
pi(>necr  work  was  b^ing  done,  no  one  be- 
lieved in  them.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
sublime  faith  of  the  inventors  in  the  value 
of  their  work  the  riches  of  the  poor  would 
still  be  hoarded  in  the  safe-deposit  vaults  of 
i.^HK^rarce  and  prejudice. 
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THE  ANCIENT  HOMES  OF  JOHN  CALVIN,  JOHN 
HUSS,  MARTIN  LUTHER,  AND  JOHN  KNOX,  WHO 
WERE  STERN  REFORMERS,  EVERY  MAN  OF  THEM. 


E  here  give  pictures  of  four 
famous  houses,  each  of  them 
associated  with  a  man  who 
regarded  himself  as  a  great 
rehgious  reformer.  'J'he  first 
is  the  house  occupied  by 
John  Huss,  in  Constance,  Switzerland. 
Here  Huss  lived  at  the  time  when  he  came 
to  attend  a  great  council  of  the  Church,  in 
1414,  with  a  safe-conduct  given  him  by  the 


Emperor  Sigismund,  allowing  him  to  come 
and  go  in  safety. 

His  entrance  into  the  city  was  a  triumph; 
but  he  soon  learned  that  the  council  intended 
to  try  him  as  a  heretic.  He  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  and  fmally,  after  a  long 
suspense,  he  was  condemned  and  bumed  at 
the  stake.  His  ashes 'were  thrown  into  the 
river  Rhine. 

The  emperor  who  had  given  him  the  salc- 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CALVIN,  IN  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND.     ITS  SINISTER,  FORBIDDING  AP- 
PEAKANCE  IS  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  MAN  WHO    LIVED  IN  IT. 
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said  to  have  publicly  bmiuil 
the  papal  bull,  iu  1520.  Tlic 
llrst  floor  of  the  house  has 
been  tit  ted  up  as  a  Luther  Mu- 
seum, and  contains,  aniun^ 
othtT  things,  manuscripts  and 
autographs  of  Luther,  his  pid- 
pit.  his  \vriling-ta1)le,  and  his 
stove  of  cidored  tiles.  The 
place  is  much  visited  by  Protes- 
tants fpim  all  over  llu-  world. 

John  Calvin's  house,  in  Ge- 
neva, is  still  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation. In  it  lie  lived  during 
the  last  iwenty  years  of  his  life 
—  a  ])cri<fd  marked  by  extraor- 
dinary mental  and  ])hysica!  ac- 
tivity. It  \va^  here  that  he 
carried  on  his  terrible  contro- 
versy   with    Servetus,  which 


THB    HOUSE    OF    JOHN    HUSS,  IN 

COMSTANCB,  swrrzBRi^D. 

conduct  did  not  interfere;  be- 
cause, in  those  days,  it  was  held 
that  a  condemned  heretic,  l)y 
that  very  fact,  forfeited  all  claim 
to  protection.  Nevertheless,  the 
death  of  Huss  caused  so  much 
anger  in  his  native  country.  Bo- 
hemia, as  to  lead  to  a  l)loody 
war.  commonly  known  as  the 
Hussite  War,  whicli  lasted  for 
several  years,  until  aiT-Uier  coun- 
cil took  action  \\hich  conciliated 
the  Hussite- 

The  second  hL»use  is  that  whicli 
was  occupied  by  Martin  I.ntlivr, 
at  Wittenberg,  both  before  1h 
had  antagonized  the  Pop,  and 
aLso  at  the  very  end  of  hi-  ci 
retr.  The  building  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony; and  not  far  from  ft  is  a 
small   garden   where  Luther  is 


THE    HOtSE    IN   WITTENBERG  IN  WHICH   MARTIN  LUTHER 
LIVED.     THE    FIRST  FLOOR    HAS    BEEN   FITTED  UP 
AS   A    LUTHER  MUSEUM. 
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JOHN  KNOX  S  HOUSE,  IN  THE  CANONGATE,  EDINBURGH.     HERE  HE  LIVED  WHILE 
HE  WAS  PREACHING  THOSE  TREMENDOUS  SERMONS  IN  WHICH  HE  DE- 
NOUNCED QUEEN  MARY  IN  LANGUAGE  MORE  BIBLICAL  THAN  POLITE. 


ended  with  the  burning  of  Servetiis  at  the 
stake,  his  own  books  and  manuscripts  beinj? 
used  as  fuel  to  consume  him.  The  house  has 
a  sinister  and  gloomy  look,  while  its  forbid- 
ding windows,  with  their  bars,  suggest  a 
prison.  In  this  respect,  the  house  is  appro- 
priate to  the  stern  teaching  of  the  man  who 
lived  in  it  and  gave  it  fame,  and  who  could 
listen  unmoved  to  the  shrieks  and  cries  of 
his  theological  antagonist,  whom  he  prac- 
tically caused  to  be  burned  alive. 

The  house  of  John  Knox,  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  lulinburgh.  is  also  visited  by  thousands. 


Here  the  stern  old  reformer  lived  from  15^ 
to  1572,  preaching  those  tremendous  sermons 
in  which  he  denounced  Queen  Mary  in  lan- 
guage which  was  more  biblical  than  polite. 
In  this  house  he  died,  being,  as  he  said. 

weary  of  the  world."  Many  have  thought 
that  his  violence  of  vituperation  was  en 
hanced  by  the  very  fact  that  he  had  fd' 
the  fascination  of  the  queen,  and  knew  thai 
she  was  far  above  him.  It  was  while  h( 
was  living  in  this  house,  at  the  age  of  forty 
nine,  that  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Stew 
art,  a  girl  of  only  sixteen  years. 


lelf-Dcgfradation* — No  insult  offered  to  a  man  can  ever  degrade  him ;  the  only 
real  degradation  is  when  he  degrades  himself. — Dtnab  )<larU  CraCk  (1826-1887). 
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GCSSIP  AND  OPINIONS  BY  THE  CRITIC'S  WIFE. 


F  vou 


read  the  theater  news  a.> 
much  as  I  do,  heing  a  critic's 
wife,  you  would  see  a  lot 
printed  all  tiie  while  about 
managers  being  in  search  of 
a  real  novelty.  And  yet,  if 
you  sit  bnck  pnd  watch  the  g  nne,  J  ick 
calls  it,  there  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  obtained 
from  seeing  how  these  .self -same  m magers 
will  tumble  over  themselves  to  gel  another 


play  on  the  same  lines  as  a  piece  ih'd  hap- 
pens to  have  made  a  b  g  hit.  Why  they  d.)n't 
devote  a  li.tle  gray  nritter  to  thinking  up 
novelties  which  vl/icr  fellows  will  want  to 
imitate,  is  a  problem  that  1  ma>'  be  able  to 
solve  some  day  and  let  you  k!-<)-.v. 

Hut  V. h  it  do  y!)u  th  nk?  IJiirirg  the  holi- 
days T  acually  flid  see  soinctluig  new  in  the 
c:itcrt'rr!n'.'^it  line.  It  was  in  the  little 
Her'.eUy    Tlu'ai-.^r.    where    Kitty  Ch.eatham 


KITTY  CHEATHAM,  WHO  HAS  FOUND  A  NOVELTY   IN  RECITALS. 
From  a  fhotogra th  by  Burr  Mcintosh.  Nnv  York, 
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MRS.   FISKf,  STARRING  THIS    SEASON    IN    IBSKN  S   "  ROSMERSHOLM.' 
from  her  latest  fhoto£~rafk  by  Morrison.  Chicago. 


gave  her  annunl  young  people's  matinee, 
with  three  trimmed  Christmas-trees  on  the 
stage  and  thirty — think  of  it! — thirty  num- 
bers on  the  program,  which  she  carried  out 
all  by  herself,  with  only  an  accompanist  at 
the  piano  to  help  her. 

It  was  really  wonderful,  the  variety  Miss 
Cheatham  managed  to  get  into  the  little  two- 
hour  affair.  I  think  I  enjoyed  most  the  skit 
on  "  Visitors,"  in  "  Some  Thoughts  of  Little 
Boys."  It  set  forth  the  preference  of  the 
average  boy  to  be  a  visitor  in  some  other 
boy's  house,  rather  than  a  host  in  his  own, 
on  account  of  the  sacrifices  that  hospitality 
demands  when  he  is  doing  the  entertaining. 

We  met  Miss  Cheatham  afterward,  and  it 
was  very  interesting  to  hear  her  tell  how 
she  came  to  fall  into  this  style  of  work.  It 
was  while  living  in  I'rance  and  she  was  hum- 


ming an  old  negro 
melody,  one  day.  You 
know  the  Cheatliams 
came  from  Tennessee. 
Well,  a  friend  heard 
her,  and  suggested  the 
London  smart  -^el 
might  be  interested  in 
that  kind  of  thing. 
So,  armed  with  in- 
troductions, Miss 
Cheatham  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  it  w<i^ 
not  long  before  she 
was  giving  recitals  in 
the  home  of  L^dy 
This,  and  then  goinsi 
on  to  the  Duchess  of 
the  Other,  to  take  part 
in  some  private  func- 
tion. 

Then  I  asked  her 
how  she  came  to  get 
on  the  stage  in  the 
first  place — you  know 
she  was  at  Daly's  for 
five  years — and  I  \vi>h 
you  could  hear  her  lell 
of  her  coming  to  Xev. 
York  and  of  her  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Daly. 

'*  I  can  remember 
just  as  well,"  she  said, 
"that  the  first  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival, 
I  noticed  crape  on  the 
doorbell  next  door. 

"  *  Who  is  dead? '  1 
asked  of  our  landlady 
"  *  Dear     me.  how 
should  I  know  ? '  was 
her  reply. 

"*Xot     know?'  I 
fairly  shrieked.    *  N"* 
even  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  is 
dead  in  the  house  next  door?' 

"  Well,  it  seemed  horrible  to  me  for  a  time 
to  be  living  in  a  place  where  there  seemed 
to  be  such  a  gulf  fixed  between  you  and  the 
people  that  were  as  close  to  you  as  that. 

*'  As  to  Mr.  Daly,  a  friend  had  given  me  a 
letter  to  him.  because  it  became  necessary 
that  I  do  something  after  my  father  died. 
And  such  a  letter!  It  said  that  the  bearer 
came  out  of  the  South,  and  was  another 
Mary  Anderson!  Wasn't  that  perfectly 
dreadful  to  claim  so  much  for  an  ab.>iolute 
novice?  But  I  was  too  innocent  at  the 
time  to  fear  for  the  damage  such  a  letter 
might  do  me. 

Well,  armed   with  this  introduction.  I 
went  to  Daly's  Theater,  and  found  Mr.  Daly 
in.    I  can  see  him  now^as  he  iiat  there  at 
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the  table,  Iiis  hand  over  his  eyes.  He  took 
one  look  at  me  as  T  came  in,  and  then  kept 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  letter. 

"  ■  Have  you  had  any  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion?* he  asked,  after  a  terrible  pause. 

"  My  throat  went  dry  as  I  realized  that 


she  told  me,  and  the  play  was  "  A  Xight 
Off."  Mr.  Daly  was  so  incensed  by  Mr. 
Drew's  leaving  that,  at  the  matinee,  he  had 
George  Clarke  do  Mr.  Drew's  part  with  Miss 
Rehan.  and  in  the  evening  he  told  Miss 
Cheatham  she  was  to  do  Xishc. 


JOHN  MASON,  THE  STAR  IN  ONl£  OF  THE  SEASON  S  HITS, 
Front  h:s  Lttcst  tJu'ioi^riith . 


THE  WITCH  INO  HOIK. 


n(»w  was  my  undoing  if  \  told  the  tniili. 
Still.  I  dared  not  lie,  and  so  I  said,  in  a  very 
low  vr>ico,  '  Xo.  sir.' 

**  *  Very  well,  you  are  engaged,'  he  an- 
swered, and  that  was  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view." 

Miss  Cheatham  played  opposite  John  Drew 
on  the  very  last  night  he  ever  appeared  in 
the  Daly  company.    It  was  in  San  Francisco, 

9— S  B  I 


Speaking  of  Daly'>.  ii  ni.ikcs  me  ^ad  t>) 
rcah'/e  that  we  no  lonjriT  have  any  of  those 
stock  companies  that  in  the  old  days,  wlieii 
Jack  and  1  wore  tirst  married,  gave  me  more 
^olid  pleasure  at  the  play  than  do  any  of 
lhe^e  modern  productions  in  which  the  actors 
are  litled  with  their  parts  as  a  ta  lor  meas- 
ures a  man  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Those  were  the  times  wlu'.i  \ou  would  go 
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to  the  theater  for  the  sake  of  the  actor,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  play.  It  was  always 
interesting  to  see  your  favorites  in  new 
roles. 

There  weren't  nearly  so  many  failures  in 
plays  then  as  there  are  now.    Take  Hackett, 


for  example,  in  "  John  Glayde's  Honor."  It 
ran  at  Daly's  (Mily  two  week>,  and  then  was 
put  on  the  shelf.  In  all  the  cast,  Hackctt 
himself  was  absolutely  the  only  person  we 
had  seen  before.  Xow.  suppose  he  had  kept 
about  him  for  years  the  same  people,  whom 
we  had  come  to  know  and  who  had  bu"lt  up 
a  repertoire.    When  "  John  Glayde  *'  failed 


to  please,  they  could  have  put  on  something 
else  that  might  have  kept  them  on  Broad- 
way. Lucky  for  Hackett,  wasn't  it  that 
John  Mason's  hit  in  "The  Witching  Hour" 
kept  him  from  bringing  "John  Glayde"  into 
his  own  theater? 


Jack  .says  I  don't  know  theatrical  condi- 
tions of  to-day;  that  methods  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  ago  won't  go  at  all  now. 

Maybe  I  don't,  but  I  do  know  that  things 
are  pretty  bad  as  they  are.  Of  course,  my 
being  a  critic's  wife  brings  me  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  good  many  people  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  stage  affairs.    One  of 


MLLE.   TH^ODORING.  A  FAVORITE  OF  THE   PARIS  CONCERT-HALLS. 
From  a  thotoerutiJi  by  ReutltHi^er,  Paris. 
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ROSE  STAHL,  WHO  IS  NOW  IN   HER  SKCONU  SEASON  AS   '  THE  CHORIS  LAUY." 
From  her  latt-st  fhotoxratih. 


tlicm  was  talking  to  me  only  the  other  day  an  aetress  herself,  but  is  leavint?  the  sta^o, 
about  the  deplorable  way  in  which  one  end     for  a  while,  at  least. 

of  the  business  is  conducted.    She  has  been        *'  1  have  a  friend,"  she  told  me,  *'  a  girl 
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TOHSY  SIEGRISI  ,  W  HO  PLAYS  THE   PART  OF  Sl'SlE  SCRA(.(iS,  ASSISTANT  CASHIER, 
WITH   LEW  FIELDS  IN    "THE  GIPL  BEHIND  THE  COUNTER." 

From  her  latt'st  t/iotoi'vafh  by  Bunas.  Xcw  \'flrk. 


without  any  experience  back  of  the  foot- 
lights, but  with  money.  She  wanted  to  go 
on  the  stage,  and  came  to  Xew  York  with 
her  aspirations  and — her  pockethook.  She 
went  to  one  of  the  prominent  agents,  who 
make  a  business  of  procuring  positions  for 
actors.  You  know,  they  usually  take  their 
pay  out  of  the  second  week's  salary.  But 
my  frieivd  said  to  this  agent:  'Look  here, 
1  want  a  job,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for 
getting  it — and  to  keep  on  paying  for  keep- 
ing it.'  And  she  planked  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  down  on  the  agent's  desk. 

"What  was  the  result?  Very  soon  the 
girl  received  a  contract  to  sign,  giving  her 
an  engagement  with  a  prominent  ct)mpany 


at  seventy-tive  dollars  a  week.  A  good  ijlioe 
of  the  salary  goe-^  every  week  to  the  agent, 
and  a  portion  of  it  to  the  manager  who 
handed  out  the  job. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  are  hundreds  of  wom- 
en— women  of  experience  ami  with  real 
ability — still  cooling  their  heels  looking  for 
the  work  that  is  safd  not  to  exist  in  these 
hard  times  in  stageland." 

So,  you  see,  there's  more  truth  than  tlc- 
tion  in  some  of  Rose  Stahl's  remarks  in 
"  The  Chorus  Lady." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Maxine  Elliott  is  going 
backward  in  her  art.  Her  new  play,  "  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree,"  doesn't  give  her 
enough  to  i\o — I  mean,  the  .sort  of  thing  to 
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do  that  is  really  worth  while.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  blinders  on 
the  authors  who  set  out  to  write  for  her. 
They  always  seem  to  be  guided  by  the  one 
impulse  to  give  her  a  chance  to  pose,  on 
account  of  her  beauty. 

I  know  that  she  hates  this  herself,  and 
would  be  deeply  grateful  in  her  secret  heart 
if  she  dared  do  a  character  part.  But  I  can 
imagine  how  theater-managers  would  throw 


up  their  hands  in  horror  and  exclaim : 
"What?  Disguise  all  that  beauty  for  which 
the  public  is  willing  to  pay  so  much  a  seat ! 
Idiotic !  " 

So,  1  suppose  we  nuist  go  on  seeing  the 
beautiful  Maxine  in  sugary  roles  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

What  do  you  think?  I  believe  1  am  at 
last  tiring  of  Xazimova.  **  The  Comet  *' 
about  finished  me  as  an  admirer  of  hers. 


ETHEL  BARRYMORE,  NOW  PLAYING  IN       HER    SISTER.        IT   IS  SAID  THAT  SHE   HAS  AN  EVE 

ON  SHAKESPEARE. 


Frciii  her  latest  thotogrraph  by  Sarctty,  Nt  ~v  Yotk. 
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LOriSE    C.rNNING,  WHO   IS  SOPHIA  IN  THE  COMIC-OPERA    SUCCESS  FROM  LONDON,  "TOM  JONES," 
Front  her  latest  fhototrrath  by  ll'hitt',  Nc^u  Vork. 
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Somebody  ought  to  put  Owen  Johnson,  who 
wrote  **  The  Comet,"  through  a  severe  course 
of  training  in  the  Theodore  Kremer  school 
of  melodrama.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  play 
he  might  have  written  if  a  man  named  Ibsen 
had  never  existed.    Mrs.  l-'i^ke,  by  the  way. 


and  inquiring  whether  you  have  landetl  on 
some  other  planet  where  there  are  no  rules 
that  musical  pieces  must  give  all  the  laughs 
to  the  chief  comedian,  and  all  the  best  >ongs 
to  the  prima  donna. 

In  "Miss  Hook  of  Holland**  everybody 


GERVILLE-RE.\CHK.    PKIMA-DONNA    CONTRALTO  AT  TUE  MANHATTAN 
OPERA-HOUSE. 

From  a  tliototirnth—cotyriaht  by  Mishkin.  X,-o  York. 


has  gone  back  to  Ibsen,  just  as  Xnzimova 
left  him. 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  go  from  **  The 
Comet*'  to  **  Miss  Hook  of  Holland.*'  Here 
is  a  musical  comedy  that  positively  rots  you. 
There  is  no  star,  and  only  a  thread  f>f  plot  : 
but  what  story  there  is  runs  along  such  new 
liiiei^  that  you  feel  like  rubbing  your  e.irs 


lias  a  chance,  from  a  rather  good-looking 
tenor  named  McClo.skey — who  ir.  b  indma^ter 
ot  a  Dutch  regiment — to  i)rctty  Catherine 
Cooper,  who  does  a  captivating  dance. 

\\\  the  way,  Jack  and  I  h  id  wiili  us  a 
young  friend  of  his  from  Holland,  wlio 
assured  me  that  the  co^tuming  of  the  piece 
was  accm-ate.  down  to  the  last  particular. 
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He  said  that  those  half-black,  half-red  frocks 
which  are  so  effective  are  really  worn  by 
Dutch  orphans.  The  opera  has  made  a  big 
hit,  I  am  glad  to  say.  as  it  ought  to  do,  with 
such  good  material  handed  over  the  foot- 


•  dollars  for  fixing  up  a  play  that  went  on 
and  made  the  hit  of  its  season. 

The  author  of  it — who  also  wrote  the 
novel  from  which  it  was  dramatized — is  now 
a  regular  playwright,  with  two   huge  suc- 


.M.^BKL  TALIAFERKO,  WHO   PLAYS  THE  TITLE   ROLE  IN    "  POLLY  OK  THK  CIRCUS." 
From  a  fJiofOiftafh  hy  Dii7is  6-r>  Eicketneycr,  Xczv  \'ork. 


lights  by  people  like  Christie  MacUonald, 
Tom  Wise,  and  Geori^ia  Cainc. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  play-doctor?  Well, 
there  are  such  things,  or  there  were.  T  be- 
lieve they  are  not  so  common  as  they  were 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Jack  knows  one  of 
them,  a  young  man  who  got  five  hundred 


cesses  to  his  credit  and  drawing  princely 
royalties  from  both  of  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  play-doctor  who  tixed  up  his  tirst  pro- 
duction is  having  a  hard  time  of  it  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

*'  Rut  why  doesn't  he  write  a  play  of  his 
own  ?  "  I  asked  Jack. 
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*'  Well,  you  see,"  he  explained,  "  he  hasn't 
the  constructive  ability.  He  is  only  able  to 
see  the  faults  in  something  already  written, 
and  to  suggest  ways  to  obviate  them." 

**  For  goodness*  sake,"  I  exclaimed,  "  take 
him  to  see  '  Her  Sister,'  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  play  that  needed  a  hurry-call  from  the 
doctor,  it  is  Ethel  Rarrymorc's  new  vehicle." 

Like  so  many  of  the  failures  of  the  sea- 
son, the  first  act  is  fine.  It's  lots  of  fun  to 
watch  Ethel  Barrymorc  make  up  as  the  for- 
tune-teller, Isis,  and  then  actually  see  her 
at  work. 

But  it  is  where  the  plot  begins  to  stir 
things  up  that  a  play-doctor  is  needed.  Then 
is  the  time  all  the  characters  step  out  of 
their  naturalness  and  do  things  simply  be- 
cause the  playwrights — there  are  two  of 
them :  Clyde  Fitch  and  Marie  Tempest's  hus- 
band— want  them  to  do  them.  I  should  say 
a  little  less  technique  and  a  good  deal  more 
common  sense  was  the  sort  of  medicine  the 
doctor  ought  to  use  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case. 

Speaking  of  play-doctors.  Jack  had  a  call 
the  other  night  from  an  old  friend — a  play- 
linker,  something  rather  different.  He 
used  to  be  a  dramatic  critic  on  an  out- 
of-town  paper,  and  he  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  big  city  managers.  Isn't  it  queer, 
the  way  this  theater  microbe  eats  into  a 
person's  system?  You  wouldn't  know  his 
name  if  I  should  mention  it.  And  that's  the 
point.  In  his  talk  that  night  it  came  out 
that  he  had  written  thirty  plays! 

**  And  I  have  had  eight  productions,"  he 
added  proudly. 

Then  he  mentioned  some  of  the  names  of 
these  eight.  One  or  two  of  them  I  had 
heard  of  as  quite  considerable  successes. 
One  of  them  had  played  for  five  years,  but 
he  hadn't  made  enough  money  out  of  any 
of  them  to  buy  a  house,  to  say  nothing  of 
yachts,  automobiles,  rare  pictures,  and  won- 
derful vases  we  hear  about  as  resulting  from 
play-royalties.  He  has  a  play  on  the  road 
now,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  work  at  other 
things ;  .so  the  princely  incomes  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  playwrights 
seem  to  be  of  the  chimerical  order. 

But  Jack's  friend  keeps  on  writing  just 
the  same,  and  I  must  say  that  he  seems  to 
have  a  more  contented  disposition  than 
another  man  I  know,  who  is  the  author  of 
one  of  last  season's  big  successes. 

Speaking  of  successes,  you  know  that  the 
hit  of  **  The  Thief "  set  Charles  Frohman 
scurrying  after  the  author's  next  play, 
*•  Samson,"  which  was  brought  out  in  Paris, 
at  the  Renaissance,  on  the  6th  of  November. 
I  have  just  been  reading  about  it  in  a 
French  paper,  and  really  "  Sappho "  and 
**  Mrs.    Warren's    Profession "    seem  like 


Sunday-school  tracts  beside  it.  Just  how 
daring  a  piece  it  is,  even  for  Paris,  may 
be  imagined  from  the  remark  of  a  leading 
playwright  of  France  I  see  quoted  in  a 
London  weekly.  **  It  is  wonderfully  clever," 
he  said  as  he  left  the  theater,  **  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  written  it." 

**  Samson  "  gets  its  title  from  the  fact  that 
the  leading  man  is  willing  to  accomplish  his 
own  financial  ruu\  for  the  pleasure  of  carry- 
ing his  enemy  down  in  the  crash  along  with 
him,  and  the  big  scene  takes  place  in  a 
private  dining-room  at  the  famous  Hotel 
Ritz,  in  Paris,  which  I  hope  Mr.  Frohman 
will  make  look  more  like  the  real  thing 
than  did  the  Ritz  suite  Mr.  Hackctt  boaste(i 
was  an  exact  duplicate  in  *'  John  Glayde's 
Honor."  Mr.  Gillette,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
the  star  when  '*  Samson  "  is  done  here. 

We  took  Jack's  nephew.  Tom,  a  small  boy 
of  eleven,  to  the  Hippodrome  when  we  went 
to  see  the  new  "  thriller  "  put  on  in  place  of 
"  The  Auto  Race.  " 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it?"  I  said 
to  Tom,  when  the  curtain'  went  up  on  the 
end  of  "  Port  Arthur  " — you  know,  at  the 
Hippodrome,  the  curtain  always  goes  up  at 
the  end  of  an  act  and  comes  down  at  the 
beginning  of  one. 

"  The  war  is  pretty  good,  if  it  was  only 
longer,"  Tom  answered.  *'  Hut  why  did 
those  men  on  horseback  jump  in  the  water?  ' 

**  1  suppose  because  the  enemy  were  pur- 
suing them,"  I  answered. 

"  But  the  Japs  seemed  to  be  running  away, 
too,"  persisted  this  young  logician,  where- 
upon I  diverted  his  mind  by  inserting  a  dime 
in  the  chocolate-cream  machine. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  new  spectacle  is  weakest 
just  where  you  expect  the  most  strength. 
The  first  scene,  showing  the  public  square, 
with  the  pen  for  prisoners  and  any  amount 
of  varied  goings-on,  including  some  splendid 
trick-riding,  is  all  right;  but  the  battle  part 
is  just  firing  with  machine-guns,  and  there 
is  only  a  lot  of  noise,  with  men  running 
around  in  so  much  confusion  that  you  can't 
pick  out  what  is  what  or  who's  who. 

I  found  the  circus  features  more  enjoyable, 
however,  than  I  did  on  my  last  visit,  and 
Tom  was  inmiensely  pleased.  He  and  I  both 
decided  that  "Daisy"  Hodgini,  who  does 
those  whirlwind  somersaults  on  and  off  her 
horse,  must  be  a  man.  What  the  Hippo- 
drome needs  is  more  cirais  and  fewer 
vaudeville  acts,  I  should  say. 

Which  reminds  me  that,  the  other  night, 
I  met  Polly  of  the  Circus — Mrs.  Fred 
Thompson.  Her  play  has  made  a  hit,  and 
she  herself — well,  she  is  just  sweet  and 
twenty.  1  don't  know  a  person  that  expres- 
sion fits  better  than  it  does  Mabel  Talia- 
ferro. 
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STRANGE   FACTS   ABOUT  SLEEP. 


BY   A.  W.  UTTING. 


EAC^I  SENSE  AND  EACH  ORGAN  BECOME  SEPARATELY 
AFFECTED,  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH  BEING 
THE  LAST  TO  YIELD   TO  NATURE'S   DEMAND  FOR  REST. 


1  A  THAT  is  sleep?  Seventeen  hun- 
I  1  A  /  j-tf  tired  years  or  more  ago, 
I  \  /  \/  ^  Jamblichiis,  a  mystic  phil- 
%  Vk V  ®^  osopher  of  the  Neoplatonist 
W  ^ JetJ  school,    lived    in  GlIc- 

syria.  One  utterance  alone 
would  suftice  to  establish  his  genius. 
"  Sleep,"  he  remarked,  "  is  the  night-time 
of  the  body  and  the  daytime  of  the  soul." 

Before  woman  was,  sleep  was.  Adam,  we 
are  told,  was  asleep  when  his  rib  was  with- 
drawn. Therefore,  sleep  is  among  the  old- 
est of  things  recorded  in  history.  It  ante- 
dates the  birth  of  the  first  woman. 

Sleep  is  the  greatest  god  of  mythology. 
Somnus  is  the  god  of  sleep,  and  is  enrolled 
as  the  tranquillizer  of  mortal  minds  and 
soother  of  mortal  hearts  worn  with  care. 
To  the  Greeks,  he  was  known  as  Hypnos. 
His  son,  Morpheus,  god  of  dreams,  has 
been  beloved  by  all  men.  Other  mytholog- 
ical characters  having  to  do  with  sleep  arc 
Phoebactor  and  Photiessa*,  who  govern  cer- 
tain forms  of  dreams. 

Vergil  assigns  a  pal;ice  to  Sleep,  ncir  the 
entrance  to  Hades,  by  the  river  Lethe. 
One  may  enter  by  any  of  five  gates — ICase, 
Rest,  Indolence,  Silence,  and  Oblivion.  In- 
side the  grounds  are  a  multitude  of  Dreams. 
I'ountains,  lightly  niurnuMiiiL%  are  before 
the  ex(|uisitely  fashioned  palace.  Drowsy 
\apors,  fragrantly  laden.  Till  the  air.  Arch 
rises  on  arch.  lirilliant  ai  the  entrance,  the 
scene  grows  heavier.  In  the  far  distance  is 
impenetrable  blackness. 

Sleep  does  m*:  come  upon  man  with  sud- 
denness. Each  sense,  each  physical  and 
muscular  organ,  goes  to  sleep  by  itself. 
Like  clouds  .swelling  by  assinn'latioii,  these 
small  sleeps  form  into  a  larger  one.  They 
work  upward;  the  head  is  the  last  part  of 
man  to  succumb.  When  repose  attacks  the 
brain,  unconsciousness  has  done  its  work. 

I  he  feet  are  the  first  part  of  man  to  go 
to  sleep;  the  brain,  the  last.  In  waking,  the 
process  is  reversed — the  feet  are  the  last  to 
awake. 

The  senses  have  their  own  infallible  order 
tor  going  to  sleep.  Sight  is  the  first  to 
depart.    Then  follow  taste,  s:nvMl,  liearing, 
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and  touch.  This  order  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  protection — the  least  important  being 
the  first  to  depart  and  the  last  to  return. 

Means  for  awakening  are  many,  but  the 
quickest  is  supposed  to  be  by  pinching,  be- 
cause the  sense  of  touch  is  more  keen  and 
alert  than  any  of  the  otlier  senses.  Next 
to  this  means  comes  shouting,  the  sense  of 
hearing  being  more  immediately  responsive 
than  any  oiher. 

Sleep  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  is 
said  to  be  healthier  than  that  of  the  later 
part.  Recuperation  comes  from  the  up- 
building of  the  nerve-centers  and  mrsjnlar 
structures,  and  a  general  reconstruction  of 
the  tissues,  including  the  fluid  of  the  body. 
This  recuperation  takes  place  at  no  time 
other  than  when  we  sleep.  And  this  occurs 
more  thoroughly  before  midnight,  because 
then  there  is  a  more  thorough  circulation 
of  the  blood.  An  adage  says,  **  An  hour 
before  midnight  is  better  than  two  hours 
after." 

A  man  can*  go  forty  days  withf  ul  ^oii'I 
food;  he  can  live  seven  days  or  more  with- 
out food  or  water;  he  can  l:\e  only  seven 
dr.ys  without  sleep.  Eight  hours'  s!eop  a  day 
is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  average 
man. 

Napoleon.  Mirabeau,  Goethe,  and  Hum- 
boldt are  said  to  have  averaged  fewer  than 
eight  hours'  When  they  slept,  their  slum- 
bers were  sornd.  But  there  were  times 
when  the  ei^-^lu-hour  average  was  over- 
stei)ped.  Napoleon  slept  for  thirty-six  con- 
secutive hours  after  the  battle  of  As'iern— 
the  first  battle,  by  the  way,  that  he  lost. 

Reds  to  sleep  on  were  used  in  the  d  ys  ft 
Menes,  seven  thonsand  years  ago.  Mat' 
tresses  stuffed  with  coiton — then  known  as 
hiirpas — were  u  rd  in  Egypt  centuries  a2'\ 

Bcd>  are  ti/st  menti<^red  in  the  Book 
of  Esther.  They  then  consisted  of  coarse, 
stuffed  pillows,  thrown  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  They  were  u^cd  as  scats  in  the  day- 
time and  beds  at  night. 

Movable  elevated  bedsteads  were  first 
made  by  the  Egyptians. 

Slats  were  first  used  on  bedsteads  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centur\'. 
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THE    GREAT    CYPRESS    AT    TULE,    NEAR    OAXACA,  MEXICO. 
Front  a  fhotoexaph  by  C.  B.  li'aitc.  A/t'.iito  City. 


THE  GOLIATH  OF  THE  VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. 

X  the  churchyard  at  Tulc,  near  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  stands  the  largest  tree 
in  the  world,  a  huge  cypress.  It  has  been  famous  ever  since  early  Spanish 
explorers  first  set  eyes  on  it,  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  We  can 
fancy  what  "  wild  surmise  "  came  into  the  lace  of  the  "  stout  Cortez  "  who 
discovered  it,  for  its  dimensions  then  could  not  have  been  very  much 
smaller  than  ihcy  are  now. 
The  tree  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  thousand  years  old;  at  least,  that  is  the 
estimate  of  the  botanists,  A.  dc  Candolle  and  Asa  Gray.  The  great  Humboldt  described 
it  for  European  readers.  In  the  **  Universal  Geography "  of  Reclus  it  was  considered 
worthy  of  extended  notice.  The  photograph  reproduced  on  this  page  shows  the  ancient 
giant  as  it  is  to-day.  hoary  with  age,  but  still  growing. 

As  to  the  circumference  of  the  cypress  of  Tule  the  measurements  vary  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  and  four  inches.  The  differencr 
depends  upon  the  method  of  measurement.  To  get  the  smaller  figure,  draw  a  tape  tautly 
around  the  trunk.  The  larger  figure  can  be  got  by  following  the  exact  line  of  the  trunk 
with  all  its  depressions.  As  to  diameter,  De  Candolle's  estimate  was  fifty-seven  feet — 
which  seems  larger  than  is  justified  by  even  the  highest  circumferential  figures. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City  is  a  big  cypress  under  which,  it  is  said,  the  unfor- 
tunate Montezuma  wept  out  his  sorrows  one  night  in  1520.  But  that  tree  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  size  with  the  tree  at  Tule.  Both,  however,  are  believed  to  have  been  delib- 
erately planted  by  the  ancients,  since  cypresses  of  that  variety  are  found  growing  wild 
only  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  there  are  no*  streams  near  either  of  these  two  big 
fellows. 

The  giant  sequoias  of  California  are  dwarfed  by  the  cypress  of  Tule ;  so,  too,  with 
the  great-girthed  oaks  of  old  England.  No  wonder  that  the  early  Spanish  missioners 
built  a  church  close  by  and  enclosed  the  monster  in  a  churchyard. 
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KIDNAPERS    OF  ROYALTY. 


'IDXAPIXG  is  a  crime  which  is 
of  such  absorbing  interest 
—  especially  to  parents  — 
that  it  may  be  timely  to 
point  out  that  it  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  the 
annals  of  modern  royalty. 

Kidnaping  has  been  responsible  for  the 
vacancy  of  at  least  two  thrones,  and  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  a  third  nation.  It  is  a  danger 
that  dogs  the  steps  not  only  of  royal  chil- 
dren, but  also  of  adult  Anointed  of  the 
Lord,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  demand  the 
most  elalx)rate  precautions  on  the  part  of 
those  entrusted  with  their  protection. 

Probably  few  of  the  present  generation 
recall  that  old  John  O'Leary,  the  famous 
Fenian  leader  who  died  in  Dublin  only  a 
>hort  time  ago,  was  actively  concerned  in 
an  extraordinary  conspiracy  to  kidnap 
Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit 
to  Ireland  in  the  autunm  of  1849. 

The  Cjueen,  with  the  prince  cc^nsort  and 
several  of  her  children,  ^pent  a  fortnight  in 
the  Kmerald  Isle  that  year,  visiting  the 
country  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
several  other  Irish  noblemen.  It  was 
planned  to  capture  her  while  thus  touring 
through  the  Emerald  Isle,  to  carry  her  off 
to  some  fastness  in  the  W'icklow  Mountains, 
and  to  hold  her  prisoner  there  until  her 
ransom  was  paid,  in  the  form  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  Wild  as  the  conspiracy  was — 
for  no  sane  man  could  hope  to  benefit  the 


BY  GEORG  VON  BARNFELDT. 

KINGS  AND  PRINCES  ARE  NOT  SAFE 
FROM    DARING    PLOTTERS  WHO, 
BY  STEALING  A  MEMBER  OF 
A  REIGNING  HOUSE,  MAY 
CHANGE  A  DYNASTY. 


Irish  cause  by  such  an  outrage — prepara- 
tions for  the  kidnaping  were  actually 
made.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  tlic 
coup  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  sudden 
severe  illness  of  James  Fintan  Lalor,  who 
had  been  associated  with  O'Leary  in  the 
leadership  of  the  plot,  and  whoi»e  active 
participation  was  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  its  success. 

The  story  was  placed  on  official  record 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  0*Lear\-  some 
years  later,  when  he  was  condemned,  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenian  movement, 
to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

The  late  Prince  Clovis  llohenlohe.  the 
chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  in  his 
remarkable  memoirs,  made  himself  the  au- 
thority for  a  story  to  the  effect  that  tin 
action  of  the  Bavarian  cabinet,  in  suddenly 
placing  King  Louis  under  restraint,  and  in 
depriving  him  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1880.  was  due  to  the  alarming  dis- 
covery of  his  ministers  that  he  had  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  an  attempt  to  kid- 
nap the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  (now  King 
Victor  Emmanuel)  on  Italian  soil,  to  carry 
him  off  acro>s  the  border  to  some  renuUe 
castle  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  keeping  him 
there  in  captivity  until  his  father.  King 
Humbert,  consented  to  restore  Rome  to  the 
Papacy,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  crown  prince  wa^s  a  lad  of  about 
.sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  extremely 
fond  of  motuitaineering,  and  accustomed  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  summer  in  ex- 
ploring the  Alps  of  northern  Italy,  in  the 
company  of  a  tutor  and  of  one  or  two  at- 
tendants. It  would  not,  therefore,  have  been 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  overpower  hi^ 
party  and  to  abduct  him. 

Louis  was  invested  with  all  the  prestige 
and  authority  of  an  Anointed  of  the  Lord 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  who  more  than 
any  other  Germans  were  imbued  with  a 
belief  in  the  principle  that  "the  king  can 
do  no  wrong." 
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The  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  were 
ready  to  obey  his  bidding  blindly ;  and  even 
after  the  government  had  made  public  the 
reports  of  the  leading  alienists  and  physi- 
cians of  Europe  that  he  was  insane,  nobles 
from  all  parts  of  his  dominions  hastened 
to  his  rescue,  while  for  years  after  his 
tragic  death  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
captivity  the  peasantry  remained  to  such 
an  extent  convinced  that  he  had  been  the 


plenty  of  men,  both  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  masses  who  believed  that  it  was 
their  duty,  in  the  eyes  of  Providence  and 
in  those  of  the  law,  to  obey  blindly  the 
behests  of  their  ruler,  no  matter  what  he 
commanded  nor  how  great  the  danger 
which  they  thereby  incurred. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  might  liave 
followed  had  not  the  project  been  nipped, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  bud.    In  the  first  place, 


PRINCE  ALEX.\NDER,  RULER  OF  BULGARIA,  WAS  KIDNAPPED  AND  CAR- 
RIED TO  RUSSIAN  TERRITORY  WHERE  HE  WAS  HELD 
CAPTIVE  FOR  SEVERAL  DAYS. 


victim  of  a  Bismarckian  intrigue  that  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
aversion  to  his  uncle,  the  excellent  Prince 
Luitpold,  who  had  been  forced  to  assume 
the  regency  on  his  nephew  being  placed 
under  restraint. 

If  I  mention  this,  it  is  merely  to  show 
that  King  Louis,  at  the  time  when  he  con- 
ceived the  mad  project  of  kidnaping  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  had  all  the  means  of 
putting  his  scheme  into  execution.  Money 
was   no   object  to  him,   and   there  were 


the  life  of  the  crown  prince  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  a  madman,  whose 
crazy  notions  convinced  him  that  in  harm- 
ing the  members  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Italy  he  was  serving  the  cause  of  God  and 
of  His  church.  Foreign  invasion  might  have 
ensued,  and  had  the  Bavarian  government 
repudiated  the  action  of  its  ruler  and  taken 
steps  to  liberate  the  Italian  crown  prince. 
King  Louis  might  have  appealed  to  the 
masses  to  flock  to  his  assistance,  and  civil 
war  would  have  resulted. 
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That  all  this  is  no  mere  fairy-tale,  but 
was  within  an  ace  of  taking  place,  is 
vouched  for  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  Bava- 
rian kingdom. 

That  a  coup,  such  as  that  projected  by 
King  Louis,  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
practical  possibility  was  demonstrated  less 
than  two  months  after  the  frustration  of 
his  project.  For  on  theinight  of  Augu^^t 
21,  1886,  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg. 
ruler  of  Bulgaria,  was  seized  while  asleep 
in  his  palace  at  Sofia  and  carried  off  into 
Russian  territory,  where  he  was  held  in 
captivity  for  several  days,  until  the  pro- 
tests which  reached  the  Czar  from  nearly 
every  foreign  court  of  Europe  led  him  to 
order  the  prince's  release  and  safe  conduct 
to  the  frontier. 

Why  Russia  Hated  Alexander. 

Prince  Alexander  had  given  grave  offense 
to  Russia,  and  more  especially  to  the  late 
Czar,  by  refusing  to  subordinate  the  inter- 
ests of  Bulgaria  to  Muscovite  policy.  He 
owed  his  election  to  the  rulership  of  Bul- 
garia largely  to  the  backing  of  Russia  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  best-loved 
nephew  of  the  late  Czarina;  while  Bulgaria 
is  undoubtedly  largely  indebted  to  Russia 
{or  her  independence  and  emancipation 
from  Turkish  thraldom. 

Emperor  Alexander  III,  therefore,  and  his 
government  were  be>ide  them>elveh  with 
indignation  when  Prince  Alexander  de- 
clined to  comply  with  ever>-  one  of  their 
behests,  and  accused  him  and  the  Bulga- 
rian people  of  the  blackest  ingratitude. 

l-l\  crywherc,  save  in  Russia,  Prince  Alex- 
ander was  held  in  the  highest  possible  re- 
gard. He  had  won  the  affection  and  loyally 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  by  leading  them  to 
brilliant  victory  in  their  war  witli  Servia 
a  few  months  previously,  establishing  at  the 
same  time  his  fame  throughout  luirope  as 
a  military  commander. 

He  was  a  particular  favorite  of  Emperor 
I'rancis  Joseph  and  of  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  youngest  daughter.  Princess  Bea- 
trice, had  married  his  brother  Henry;  while 
Emperor  TVeclerick,  then  Crown  Prince  of 
(lermany,  and  his  English  wife,  were  alsn 
extreniely  fond  of  him,  looking  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  a  near  re1;*tive. 

In  spite  of  the  devotion  of  his  subjects, 
of  his  relationship  to  the  various  reigning 
houses  of  Europe,  and  of  his  status  as  a 
virtually  independent  ruler,  he  was  kid- 
naped at  night,  in  his  own  palace,  in  his 
own  capital,  by  the  agents  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment— it  is  alleged  even  by  the  agents 
of  a  foreign  sovereign — and  was  carried 
(>ut  of  his  own  dominions  into  those  of  that 


monarch  who  was  held  accountable  for  the 
coup. 

Certain  it  is  that  neither  Emperor  Alex- 
ander nor  his  government  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  disavow  their  responsibility  in 
the  affair.  Indeed,  the  very  few  Bulgarians 
concerned  in  the  abduction  received  shortly 
afterward  commissions  from  the  Czar  in  his 
army  in  token  of  his  approbation. 

With  Prince  Alexander's  subsequent  re- 
turn to  Bulgaria,  welcomed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  people,  and  his  somewhat  mys- 
terious abdication  not  long  afterward,  1 
have  no  concern  here,  beyond  pointing  out 
that  his  otherwise  unaccountable  abandon- 
ment of  his  throne  is  generally  ascribed  to 
a  pledge  extorted  from  him  by  his  kidnapers 
while  he  was  in  their  hands.  My  object  is 
to  show  merely  that  royal  kidnapings  have 
not  only  been  plotted,  but  have  even  been 
successfully  perpetrated. 

Servian  officers  implicated  in  the  san- 
guinary events  which  brought  about  the 
advent  to  the  throne  of  King  Peter  are 
imanimous  in  declaring  that  no  personal 
harm  was  intended,  either  to  the  ill-fated 
King  Alexander  or  to  his  consort.  Queen 
Draga.  The  intention  of  the  conspirators 
was  to  kidnap  diem,  to  carry  them  off  from 
Belgrade  to  some  remote  spot,  and  to  give 
Alexander  the  alternative  there  of  repudiat- 
ing his  wife  or  of  abdicating  and  leaving 
Servia  forever. 

It  was  the  resistance  offered  to  the  inva- 
sion of  the  palace  by  the  conspirators,  and 
the  wounding  of  several  of  their  number, 
also  the  difficulty  of  thuling  the  king  and 
the  queen,  which  exasperated  the  insurgent 
officers  to  a  degree  that  drove  them  to  the 
butchery  which  will  remain  forever  an  in- 
delible stain  uix^n  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Servian  army. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  on  two 
occasions  been  in  danger  of  treatment  sim'- 
lar  to  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  pred- 
ecessor on  the  throne,  though  not  at  .he 
hands  of  any  a:-'tiriS  of  the  Russian  g**v- 
ernment.  The  plotters  were  in  each  instance 
his  own  subjects,  who,  dissatislied  with  his 
rule,  had  arr  inged  to  seize  him  at  night,  to 
convey  him  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  on 
the  Macedonian  hortler,  and  to  extort  from 
him  there  his  abdication  of  the  throne. 

Prince  Ferdinand's  Narrow  Escape. 

In  one  notable  instance  the  prince  re- 
ceived warning  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on 
rising  from  the  dinner-table,  that  he  wa? 
to  be  kidnaped  at  midnight  by  a  hand  of 
conspirators,  of  which  Major  Panitza,  the 
prefect  of  police  of  Sofia,  and  Captain 
Markoff,  of  the  prince's  bodyguard,  were 
the  leaders.    On  investigation  it  wa^  found 
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THE  ATTEMPT  TO  STEAL 
THE  I-ITTLK  CROWN 
PRINCE  OF  BULGARIA 
AND  HIS  BROTHER. 


that  all  tlie  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  connecting 
the  palace  with  the  otttstde 
world  had  Ix'en  cut. 

Xo  ruler  of  the  Old  World 
has  led  a  nmre  precarious 
exist e^ice  since  liis  accession 
to  the  thrtiiie,  al>out  twenty 
years  agi>.  tlian  Prince 
Ferdinand  "f  I!ul'j;iria.  I'ive 
of  his  i»riM<'ipaI  <-;il)iiirt 
ministers  have  heen  mur- 
dered ;  the  last  of  the  number,  Premier 
PetkofF,  only  just  before  Easter,  1907,  and 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  upon  his 
own  life.  Many  men  possessed  of  his 
wealth  and  high  rank  would  have  relin- 
quished the  Bulgarian  throne  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  have  abandoned  the 
anxieties  and  perils  of  Sofia  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  that  gay  capital,  namely,  Vienna, 
where  he  made  his  home  until  elected  ruler 
of  Bulgaria.  Several  times  he  has  been  on 
the  point  of  abdicating:  not,  however,  on 
account  of  any  fear  for  his  own  life,  but 
by  reason  of  the  plots  to  kidnap  his  chil- 
dren. These  conspiracies  have  been  very 
frequent,  and  in  one  particular  instance  the 


plot  was  almost  .successful.  That  was  at 
Sandrovo,  about  eight  years  ago,  when  the 
young  crown  prince  was  about  six  years  of 
age  and  his  brother  Cyril  about  five. 

Sandrovo  is  the  favorite  country-seat  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  may  be  described  as 
the  Miramar  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  some  six 
miles  north  of  Varna,  shielded  from  the 
northerly  blasts  by  the  hills  that  constitute 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  vast  dreary 
plain  extending  through  the  Dobrudja  to 
the  Danube. 

The  little  boys  were  at  play,  when  sud- 
denly there  appeared  on  the  5cenc  some 
men  in  Macedonian  garb,  who,  seizing  the 
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children  in  their  arms,  rushed  toward  the 
hills.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  youngsters 
was  able  to  give  a  piercing  scream  before 
the  kidnapers  could  envelop  him  in  the 
cloak  which  they  had  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  alarm  was  given,  and,  hotly  pur- 
sued, the  men  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  prey  before  they  had  gone  very  far. 
One  of  them  was  laid  low  in  his  tracks  by 
a  well-directed  bullet,  and  from  him  the  de- 
tails of  the  conspiracy  were  obtained. 

Like  the  other  attempts  to  kidnap  the 
young  princes,  it  had  for  its  object  to  carry 
them  off  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  and 
to  hold  them  there  under  the  menace  of 
death  until  their  father  had  consented  to 
relinquish  the  throne  of  Bulgaria  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  a  ruler  who  would  assist 
the  Macedonian  insurgents  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  free  themselves  from  Turkish  rule. 

Only  those  who  have  children  of  their 
own  can  appreciate  the  anxieties  which 
Prince  Ferdinand  must  have  suffered  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  not  so  much 
by  reason  of  his  constant  peril  of  assassina- 
tion as  by  the  haunting  dread  of  the  kid- 
naping and  possible  murder  of  his  children. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  kidnap  King 
Alfonso  was  made  at  Madrid  when  he  was 
about  four  years  of  age,  the  outrage  being 
laid  at  the  door  of  certain  of  the  more 
advanced  members  of  the  Carlist  party,  who 
believed  that  by  carrying  the  little  fellow 
off  and  holding  him  for  ransom  they  would 
be  able  to  induce  his  mother  to  surrender 
in  his  name  his  throne  to  the  Legitimist 
party. 

The  Kidnaping  in  Baden. 

And  if  to-day  a  Lutheran  instead  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  ruler  occupies  the  throne 
of  Baden,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  in 
Europe,  attributable  to  the  fact  tliat  Prince 
Alexander,  the  only  son  of  the  French  and 
Catholic  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  of 
Baden,  was  stolen  in  his  infancy  from  his 
cradle  and  a  dying  child,  afflicted  with  a 
contagious  disease,  substituted  in  his  place. 
The  disappearance  of  the  grand  duchess's 
boy  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  the  Lutheran  uncle  of 
the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

Years  after  the  disappearance  of  Grand 
Duchess  Stephanie's  son  and  the  death  of 
the  child  that  had  been  substituted  in  his 
stead,  a  young  man  was  found  fainting  with 
hunger  at  the  gates  of  Xuremherg  and  was 
taken  to  the  police  station.  He  was  entirely 
unable  to  communicate  with  anybody,  hav- 
ing no  power  of  speech  and  no  acquaintance 
with  either  reading  or  writing,  never  having 
apparently  conversed  with  any  human  being. 
He  fell  into  charitable  hands,  and  gradual- 


ly was  taught  and  educated,  whereupon  he 
eventually  became  able  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  himself. 

From  this  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
kept  since  his  childhood  like  an  animal,  in 
a  dark  room,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  noth- 
ing, and  knowing  nothing.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  cleanse  him  he  was  drugged. 
This  existence  continued  from  the  time  that 
he  could  remember  until  the  day  when  he 
was  placed,  blindfolded,  in  a  cart  and  driven 
to  the  spot  at  the  gates  of  Xuremberg 
where  he  was  subsequently  found  by  the 
police. 

Mysterious  Kaspar  Hauser. 

Among  the  people  who  interested  them- 
selves in  his  case  was  the  wealthy  and  ex- 
tremely clever  Earl  of  Stanhope,  grnnd- 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Rosebery.  Having 
almost  unlimited  wealth  at  his  command, 
the  earl,  assisted  by  his  gifted  daugh- 
ter, the  late  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (mother 
of  Lord  Rosebery),  set  to  work  to  unravel 
the  mystery  existing  in  connection  with  the 
young  man,  who  had  been  named  Kaspar 
Hauser  by  the  people  who  had  befriended 
him. 

By  dint  of  research.  Lord  Stanhope  col- 
lected evidence  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  Kaspar  was  no  other  than  the  kid- 
naped son  of  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie,  and 
therefore  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Baden. 
The  widgwed  grand  duchess,  on  learning 
this,  was  greatly  agitated,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged by  Lord  Stanhope  that  she  should 
meet  the  young  fellow  at  Donaueschingen. 
The  grand  duchess  reached  the  meeting- 
place  one  afternoon  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Sophia  Grcville,  sister-in-law  of  old  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  so  many  years  British 
minister  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  who  died  only  the  other  day. 

The  grand  duchess  had  hardly  alighted 
from  her  carriage  before  she  was  notitied 
that  Kaspar  had  been  mysteriously  assassi- 
nated that  very  morning,  in  a  secluded  por- 
tion of  the  public  gardens.  His  breast 
and  back  were  pierced  by  several  wounds 
inflicted  apparently  by  an  Italian  stiletto, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Stanhope 
offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  capture  and  identification  of  the  mur- 
derer, no  clue  was  ever  obtained  to  the 
crime,  which,  together  with  the  romance  as- 
sociated therewith,  has  furnished  the  theme 
of  innumerable  novels  and  dramas. 

Evidence  That  Hauser  Was  Baden's  Heir. 

While  there  are  some  who  are  disposed 
to  scoff  at  the  story  of  Kaspar  Hauser 
as  a  myth,  it  won,  as  the  result  of  diligent 
research,  the  entire  credence  of  men  of  such 
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intellectual  caliber  and  experience  of  the 
world  as  the  fourth  Earl  of  Stanhope  and 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  and  of  such  a  bril- 
liant woman  as  the  last  Duchess  of  Qeve- 
land,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  general  belief 
among  the  masses  of  German  people. 

Indeed,  the  many  misfortunes  which  have 
since  overtaken  the  reigning  house  of  Baden 
are  ascribed  by  the  superstitious  to  the 
maledictions  and  imprecations  called  down 
by  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  upon  those 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  her  boy. 

Thus,  Grand  Duke  Louis,  who  was 
brought  to  the  throne  through  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  boy,  buried  his  two  only 
sons  before  his  own  death  in  1830.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold, 
whose  reign  was  darkened  by  rebellion, 
bloodshed,  and  invasion,  while  his  domestic 
happiness  was  clouded  by  the  insanity  of  his 
eldest  son.  And  whereas  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  present  universally  respected  and  be- 
loved grand  duke  has  died  of  typhoid,  the 
other  is  consumptive  and  childless. 

A  Kidnaped  Czarevitch. 

Czarevitch  Alexis,  the  ill-fated  son  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  had  sought  refuge 
from  his  father  abroad,  was  kidnaped  at 
Naples  by  the  emperor's  agents,  Tolstoy 
and  Rumiantzoflf,  and,  hurried  on  board  a 
Russian  ship,  was  conveyed  back  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  from  thence  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  put  to  death,  it  was  said, 
by  his  father's  own  hand,  his  widow  dying 
in  this  country  at  New  Orleans,  where  she 
had  sought  refuge  with  a  young  officer  de- 
voted to  her,  after  her  fictitious  death  and 
sham  burial  in  Russia. 

It  was  in  Italy,  too — at  Leghorn  —  that 
Admiral  Count  Orloff  managed  to  put  into 
execution  the  orders  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
and  to  kidnap  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Czarina  Elizabeth  and  of  Count  Rasu- 
mowski,  who  had  made  much  trouble  by  her 
pretensions  to  the  Russian  throne.  Count 
Orloff  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off  to  his 
flag-ship,  and  brought  her  back  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  died  in  the  Peter  and 


Paul  Fortress,  and  was  buried  on  the  Alex- 
ejieff  rampart  of  that  stronghold. 

Napoleon  III,  on  two  memorable  occa- 
sions, had  extremely  narrow  escapes  from 
being  spirited  out  of  the  way  by  Italian 
conspirators  working  under  the  orders  of 
Mazzini,  who  was  clever  enough  to-  realize 
that  a  kidnaped  sovereign  held  as  hostage 
and  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  captor 
was  likely  to  prove  a  much  more  important 
piece  on  the  chess-board  of  his  game  than 
a  murdered  monarch. 

King  Leopold  has  been  frequently  warned 
by  the  Belgian  police  and  likewise  by  their 
foreign  colleagues  that  he  exposes  himself 
to  terrible  risks  of  being  kidnaped  and 
spirited  out  of  sight,  to  be  held  in  captivity 
for  ransom,  when  traveling  about  in  re- 
mote parts  of  Europe,  leaving  his  relatives 
and  his  ministers  ignorant  for  weeks  to- 
gether of  his  whereabouts. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  a  very  se- 
rious political  crisis  broke  out  at  Brussels 
during  his  absence,  and  there  was  no  one 
in  the  Belgian  capital  to  receive  the  resig- 
nations of  the  outgoing  ministers  or  to  di- 
rect the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet. 

Leopold  was  sought  far  and  wide.  The 
last  thing  that  had  been  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  western  coast 
of  Morocco,  and  just  at  the  moment  when 
everybody  had  become  convinced  that  the 
king  had  been  carried  off  into  the  interior 
of  Morocco  by  Moorish  bandits  he  was  by 
mere  chance  found  in  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  Switzerland,  engaged  in  a  walking 
and  driving  tour,  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
was  taking  place  at  Brussels  or  that  he  was 
being  sought. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
have  kidnaped  him  on  that  occasion,  and 
his  captors  would  have  had  two  or  three 
weeks'  start  in  their  efforts  to  secrete  him 
before  any  attcrnpt  would  have  been  made 
to  effect  his  rescue.  In  fact,  the  danger 
of  the  kidnaping  of  a  ruler  or  of  a  scion 
of  royalty  is  an  ever-present  peril  and  a 
source  of  intense  anxiety  to  the  police  of 
Europe. 


FORBEARANCE. 


BY  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 


NDEIAVOR  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  others, 
of  what  sort  soever  they  be ;  for  that  thyself  also  hast  many  faiKngs  which 
must  be  borne  with  by  others.    If  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  such  an  one 
as  thou  wouldst,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  have  another  in  all  things  to  thy  liking  ? 
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No.    14.  "FalstaflF." 


BY    HELEN  KEYES. 


4^\fit^^  The  libretto  of  this 
Jitl9iitl  I  ♦  opera  is  drawn  from 
two  sources — Shakespeare's  *'  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor "  and  "  Henry  IV."  The 
dramatis  pcrsotice  are  reduced  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  Shallozv,  Slender,  Master  Page, 
Evans,  Nym,  Simple,  and  Rugby,  which 
leaves  us  with  the  familiar  characters  of 
FalstafF,  Fenton,  Ford,  Dr.  Caius,  Bardolph, 
Pistol,  Robin,  Mistress  Ford  (Alice),  Mis- 
tress Page   (Meg),   "Sweet"  Anne  Ford 


IDerdi. 


The  genius  of  Verdi  was 
characterized  by  a  love  of 
exaggeration  and  melodrama.  What  a  sur- 
prise it  was,  therefore,  when,  having  passed 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  threw  before  the 
footlights  a  rollicking  comedy! 

It  was  his  desire  to  keep  the  nature  of  his 
last  opera  entirely  unguesscd  by  the  public; 
but  at  a  banquet,  a  few  days  before  the  per- 
formance, his  unwary  librettist,  Arrigo  Boito, 
offered  a  toast  to  "  Falstaff,"  and  the  secret 
*\vas  out. 

This  merry  swan-song  from  the  beloved 
composer  raised  a  storm  of  applause  all  over 


(which  ha^  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Page),  and  Dame  Quickly. 

The  Shakespearian  characterization  of 
these  personages  is  excellently  maintained. 
The  foolish,  swaggering  Falstaff,  the  merry 
but  honest  wives  of  Windsor,  are  most  suc- 
cessfully transplanted.  "Sweet"  Anne  be- 
comes, perhaps,  somewhat  less  (or  more) 
sweet,  as  one  understands  that  adjective.  In 
other  words,  she  is  more  saccharine,  but  less 
lovely;  more  operatic  and  less  human. 

Europe.  It  delighted  the  public  on  account 
of  its  pure  fun;  it  delighted  musicians  be- 
cause of  the  impeccable  science  which  it  con- 
tained. 

From  the  musician's  standpoint,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  opera  produced  by  an 
Italian  master.  The  innovations  of  the  Ger- 
man school  are  assimilated  to  the  Italian 
taste  and  temperament.  Among  all  Verdi's 
claims  to  glory,  no  claim  is  stronger  than 
that  of  having  continued  to  advance  wiihout 
a  halt  in  musical  science  till,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  wrote  his  masterpiece.  He  died 
on  January  27,  1901. 


TTm>^«*m  The  curtain  goes  up 

/IrgUmenr.  on  the  interior  of 
the  Garter  Inn.  Falstaff,  his  servant  Bar- 
dolph, Dr.  Cains,  and  Pistol  have  linished 
breakfast  and  are  wrangling  good-naturedly. 

Presently,  Falstaff  relates  that  two  beau- 
tiful dRmcs,M  is  tress  Alice  Ford  and  Mistress 
Meg  Page,  are  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  that  he  intends  to  enjoy  flirtations  with 
them  both. 

He  then  tells  Bardolph  to  carry  to  each  of 
these  ladies  a  letter.  This  Bardolph  declines 
to  do,  saying  it  is  against  his  honor.  Robin, 
a  page,  is  therefore  despatched  with  the 
love-missives. 

In  the  next  scene  we  are  introduced  to  the 
"  Merry  Wives."  Mistress  Ford  has  re- 
ceived  her   letter   from   Falstaff.  and  has 


sought  out  her  dear  hkud,  Mistress  Pogcin 
order  to  vent  her  indignation  regarding 
"  the  silly  old  snob,  the  barrel,  the  tub,"  as 
she  designates  Falstaff. 

Then  Mistress  Page,  full  of  laughter,  pro- 
duces her  note,  which  is  the  same  to  a  word 
as  that  which  Mistress  Ford  has  received. 
They  decide  that  ordinary  reproof  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  reprobate ;  he  must  be  lured 
to  a  rendezvous  and  then  tortured ! 

In  the  meantime,  Bardolph  informs  Ford 
of  Falstaff's  intentions.  Ford  is  furious,  and 
swears  to  track  him  to  his  destruction.  He 
conceives  the  idea  of  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  Fountain,  and  of  discoursing  with 
Falstaff,  to  whom  he  is  a  stranger,  concern- 
ing the  charms  of  Mistress  Ford. 
In  the  second  act.  Dame  Quickly,  who  is 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  Wagner's  "Rienjsi"  (  Augusi.  1906  K 
Verdi's  "  Riuoletto "  (September.  1906);  Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman"  (October,  1905  );  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  (  November.  1906  I;  Wapner's  "Lohengrin"  (December.  1906  );  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore "  (January, 
1907  »;  Wagner's  "  Tannhauser  "  (  February.  1907  >;  Puccini's  "La  Boheme  "  (  March.  1907  );  Richard  Strauss*s 
"Salome"  (April.  1907  );  Verdi's  "  Aida "  (May.  1907  );  Gounod's  "Faust"  (October.  1907  ) ;  Waijner's  **Nib«- 
luimcn  Ring"  (January,  1908  );  and  "Parsifal"  (February.  1908). 
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abetting  the  "  Merry  Wives  "  in  their  game, 
begs  entrance  to  Falstaff's  presence.  Having 
received  it,  she  whispers  to  the  vain,  ridicu- 
lous creature,  that  he  is  a  great  charmer, 
and  that  Mistress  Ford  is  bewildered  with 
love  for  him,  and  desires  an  interview  during 
her  husband's  absence. 

Falstaff's  pride  puffs  him  out  to  still 
larger  dimensions  than  are  his  normally,  and, 
promising  to  keep  the  appointment,  he  tosses 
some  money  to  Dame  Quiekly.  A  moment 
later  Bardolph  enters,  bringing  with  him 
Ford,  who  now  calls  himself  Fountain. 

Ford  pretends  to  Falstaff  that  he  is  him- 
self in  love  with  Mistress  Ford,  and  he  begs 
Falsiaff,  with  the  promise  of  a  large  purse, 
to  woo  for  him.  Then  Falstaff  confesses 
that  he  has  a  rendezvous  that  very  day,  and 
promises  lo  use  it  to  the  advancement  of 
Fountain  s  cause.  Ford  thinks  now  that  the 
culpability  of  his  wife  is  proven,  and,  boiling 
with  rage,  he  awaits  the  hour  when  he  can 
cai)Uire  Falsiaff. 

In  the  third  act.  Mistress  Ford  is  left, 
nsiensibiy  alone,  tf)  greet  her  lover,  while 
Mistress  Page  and  Anne  Ford  hide  behind 
doors  and  screens  to  watch  the  fun. 

F'alstaff  enters  and  passionately  woos  the 
coy  lady.  He  sings  a  song.  "  Once  I  was 
piige  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sage,"  which, 
though  it  did  not  reduce  the  "merry  wife" 
to  ardent  passion,  has  reduced  to  laughter 
and  delight  every  audience  which  has 
heard  it. 

Suddenly  Dame  Quiekly  rushes  in,  and  in 
feigned  terror  announces  Mistress  Pa^i^e. 
Falstaff  is  pushed  behind  a  screen;  .}[istress 
Page  makes  a  precipitate  entrance,  and 
warns  them  of  the  arrival  of  Ford.  At 
first,  this  is  considered  part  of  the  game  of 
terrifying  Falstaff;  but  at  last  its  truth  de- 
velops. 

In  rushes  Ford,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Caius,  Bardolph,  and  Pistol,  and  as  he 
hunts  the  closets  and  cupboards,  Falstaff  is 
deposited  in  a  basket  and  covered  with 
soiled  linen. 

While  this  is  going  on,  .Inne  Page  and 
her  lover  enter  and  hide  behind  a  screen. 
As  Ford,  crazed  with  jealousy,  begins  to 
hunt  in  a  little  table-drawer  for  Falstaff'. 
a  loud  kiss  resounds  from  behind  the  screen. 

*•  He  is  there!"  cries  Ford. 


The  party  surrounds  the  screen  and  pre- 
pares to  overturn  it,  when  the  lovers  are 
revealed.  More  angry  than  ever.  Ford  con- 
tinues his  search. 

As  he  starts  for  the  stairs,  the  basket 
containing  Falstaff  is  picked  up  and  thrown 
out  the  window,  into  the  river  just  below. 
The  sounds  which  ensue  recall  Ford.  His 
wife  leads  him  to  the  window,  and  while 
they  stare  at  the  writhing  Falstaff  floating 
in  the  river,  amid  dirtv  linen,  the  curtain 
falls. 

In  the  third  act,  we  find  Falsiaff  grum- 
bling to  the  landlord  of  the  (iarter  Inn 
about  the  indignity  he  has  suffered.  Dame 
Quiekly  enters,  and  after  putting  him  in  a 
good  humor  by  accounts  of  Mistress  Ford's 
undying  love,  she  wins  his  consent  to  an- 
other rendezvous. 

This  takes  place  in  the  woods  at  midnight. 
Ford  and  all  his  friends  are  now  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  they  dress  in  the  guise  of 
evil  fairies.  At  the  stroke  of  twelve,  Fal- 
siaff is  waiting  under  the  appointed  oak- 
tree.  Presently  .Mistress  Ford  arrives  and 
approaches  Falstaff  with  signs  of  delight. 

;\s  he  proclaims  his  devotion.  Mistress 
Paye  rushes  in  crying,  "  The  witches  are 
coining!"  Mistress  Ford  runs  off  scream- 
ing, and  the  conspirators  in  guise  of  hob- 
goblins surround  Falstaff,  beating  and  pinch- 
ing and  scratching  him.  In  the  excitement, 
Bardolfh's  cowl  drops,  and  the  furious  Fal- 
staff perceives  in  what  manner  he  is  being 
fooled. 

But  Falstaff  himself  has  the  last  laugh. 
Anne,  as  we  have  perceived,  has  been  in 
love  with  Fen  ton  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  drama.  Her  father,  lunvever,  has  de- 
sired her  to  marry  Dr.  Caius.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  merrymaking  shall  wind  up 
with  the  wedding,  and  Dr.  Caius,  leading 
a  figure  supposed  to  be  Anne,  comes  for- 
ward for  the  consummation  of  his  suit. 
Mistress  I-ord  1)rings  forward  another  cj)uple, 
and  a  donhic  wedding  follows. 

Dr.  Caius's  bride  pushes  hack  her  veil,  and 
behold,  she  is  Fardoif^h!  The  other  couple 
unmasks,  and  behold,  I- en  ton  and  Anne 
securely  married.  Falsiaff  seizes  his  oppor- 
tunity and.  laughs  uproariously  at  the  duped 
For^.  The  curtain  goes  down  on  a  scene 
of  mirth  and  good  fellowship. 


AN   EAR   AND   TASTE    FOR  MUSIC. 

HGOOD  ear  for  music  and  a  taste  for  music  are  two  very  different 
things  which  are  often  confounded ;  and  so  is  comprehending  and 
enjoying  every  object  of  sense  and  sentiment.— I^ryGrcviUc  (1842-1902). 
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HOW  NEW  YORK  TREATS  COUPLES 
THAT  WISH  TO  MARRY. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  ORDINANCE,  WHICH  RE- 
QUIRES THAT  ALL  MARRIAGE-LICENSES  BE  TAKEN 
OUT  IN  PERSON  BY  THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOM. 


i^^INXK  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  a  municipal  ordinance,  passed  in  Xew 
!^*Q>  a-yr    York  City,  requires  all  marriage-licenses  to  be  taken  out  in  person  by 
^  future  bride  and  groom.    They  canntn,  as  formerly,  despatch  a  friend 

L      J  r       or  an  agent  to  visit  the  city  clerk's  office  and  fdl  out  the  necessary  blank, 
^^^^j^'         nor  can  the  bridegroom  alone  arrange  the  matter  of  the  license.  Xow, 
every  engaged  couple,  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  must  present  themselves 
and  personally  answer  the  questions  which  are  asked  of  them  l)y  the  inquisitive  officials. 
There  are  few  phases  of  Xew  York  life  more  utterly  barbaric  than  this.     In  ilie 


COUPLES  WAlTI.Nei   IN    LINE  AT  THE  CITY  CLERKS  OFFICE,    NEW  YORK, 
TO  bKCUKE  MARRIAGE-LICENSES. 
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borough  of  Manhattan,  for  example,  which  contains  over  a  million  human  beings,  scores 
of  marriage-licenses  must  be  issued  every  day.  This  means  that  a  hundred  or  more  men 
and  women  must  stand  in  a  long  line  for  indefinilc  periods  of  time,  exposed  to  the  gaze 
and  often  to  the  brutal  comment  of  bold-eyed  bystanders.  Such  an  ordeal  is  very  trying 
to  a  sensitive  woman,  and  it  may  well  tend  to  make  marriage  in  \ew  York  City  so 
unpopular  that  most  persons  will  seek  licenses  in  other  i)laces  and  be  married  outside  of 
the  jurisdiction   where  this  prepo>terous  regulation  now  prevails. 

What  makes  the  matter  w«)rse  is  the  fact  that  no  adequate  accommodations  have  been 


RECEIVING   LICENSES  AT  THE   CLEKK'S  WINDOW.     SI  TU   AN   0K1)|:AL   IS   VKKV   TRVING  TO  A 
SENSITIVE  WO.MAN.     IT  SKEMS  AS  THOr  ^.H  TUl!  ATTHOKITIKS  WISHED  TO 
PUT  A  SORT  OF   PKNAI.TV  ON   MARRIAGE  AND  U  RN  ITS 
FRKLIMINARIKS   INTO  A  VTLCAR  SHOW. 

arranged  for  issuing  the  licenses.  Only  two  window^  aro  i)rnvi(led ;  and  before  each  of 
tliese  there  stands  a  long  lino  resembling  thoj^o  which  mv  sees  in  crowded  railway- 
stations  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  season,  or  in  fmiit  of  the  box-oftice  of  llie 
opera  in  winter. 

Many  of  those  who  apply  for  Helices  arc  forei.iiners  who  have  little  understanch'ng 
of  Knglish,  and  who  are  in  addition  very  stupid,  so  that  it  is  only  after  long  quest ioninij: 
and  explanati«)n  that  the  blanks  can  be  filled  out  hy  tlieni.  This,  of  course,  delax  «^  ilie 
entire  line  and  keeps  both  men  and  wonien  standing  there  r.niil  the  former  are  llioronuhly 
exasperated,  and  the  latter  tlioroughl\'  fatigued. 

Xow  and  then,  in  the  case  of  per^.-iis  who  have  especial  inllr.ence.  or  who  are  noted 
for  their  wealth  or  positi«)n.  tlie  rudeiu's^s  nf  the  ordeal  is  modified.  Thus  Mi^s  Ciladx  s 
Vanderbilt  and  her  tiance  were  invited  into  a  i)ri\ale  otVioe.  where  tluy  could  sit  d  (wn 
in  comfort  and  avoid  the  staring  niol) :  ])ut  <ucb  insiaiict'^  of  e<  n^ideratii  n  merely  empha- 
size and  make  still  more  offensive  the  usual  pr<  c» di're. 

It  "is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  either  the  'ordinance  will  be  repealed,  <^r  that  its 
enforcement  will  be  coupled  with  s«»me  thought  of  d».een'\\  and  decorum.  .\t  the  present 
time,  it  seems  as  thcnigh  the  autlutrities  wished  to  put  a  >orl  of  penalty  <.n  marriaize,  and 
to  turn  its  preliminaries  into  a  vulgar  show,  with  no  thought  of  the  discomfort  and  di^i^iist 
which  it  excites  in  persons  of  refined  snsoeptibilities. 


A  MAN  WITH  A  ROGUES'  GALLERY  IN 

HIS  BRAIN. 


BY  FRANK   MARSHALL  WHITE. 


PCA^CE  LIEUTENANT  WILLIAM 
SHERIBAN  CAN  SPOT  IN  AN 
mSTAMT  ANT  CROOK  WHOSE 

PICTURE  HE  HAS  ONCE  SEEN. 
IF  HE  LOOKS  AT  A  THIEF  IN 
INFANCY,  HE  WILL  KNOW 
HIM  AS  A  MAN. 


"I  DONT  KNOW  HOW  I  DOIT. 
I  ONLY  KNOW  THAT  I  HAVE 

ALWAYS  RECOGNIZED  THE 
MAN  FROM  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPH, OR  ANT  CRIMINAL 
THAT  I  HAVE  ONCE  NOTICSD 
PROFESSIONALLY." 


"r^ARDOX  nic,  sir,  but  you  have  dropped  a  bill."    It  was  a  well-dressed,  elderly  gentle- 
1^    ir.an  of  benevolent  appearance,  who  addressed  a  Broadway  business  man,  at  the 
same  time  touching  him  upon  the  shoulder  and  pointing  to  the  floor,  in  the  Green- 
wich Bank,  at  Broadway  and  Eighteenth  Street,  one  Saturday  morning  last  January. 

The  business  man,  who  had' 
just  cashed  a  check  fflr  live 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  :it 
tho  paying  -  teller's  v\sndow, 
was  counting  the  proceeds  on 
the  long  desk  opposite  the 
brink-counter  when  spoken  to, 
and  he  involuntarily  stooped 
toward  the  f\ooT  at  the  spot 
where  the  other  was  pointing, 
to  recover  the  money  that  sup- 
posedly had  fallen. 

At  the  instant  that  he 
turned  his  head  another  man 
reached  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  elderly  gentleman  of  be- 
nevolent appearance,  seized  the 
live  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars that  lay  on  the  long  desk 
and  walked  rapidly  out  of  the 
bank. 

Xow.  what  the  average 
Broadway  business  man  does 
not  kiKuv  of  ways  that  are 
dark  and  tricks  that  are  uox 
alwavs  vain  would  constitute 


JOHNNY  PRICK,  THE  BANK- 
SNEAK,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
WHICH  WAS  TAKEN  IN  THE 
YEAR  I8SS. 


PRICE,  AS  HE  LOOKED  WHEN 
SHERIDAN  IDENTIFIED  HIM 
FROM  A  MEMORY  OF  THE 
OTHER  PHOTOGRAPH. 
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,1  negligible  quantity  of  wisdom,  wherefore 
the  citizen  in  question  realized  that  a  job 
was  being  put  up  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  him  of  his  money,  even  before  he 
discovered  that  he  had  not  dropped  anything. 

He  had  responded  automatically  to  the 
words  and  gesture  of  the  other,  as  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  men  will,  if  addressed 


"  How  dare  you,  sir !  "  cried  the  older 
man  indignantly.  "  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?  I  am  extremely  sorry  if  you  have  lost 
any  money,  but^your  misfortune  is  scarcely 
an  excuse  for  your  insult  to  me,  who  had 
tried  to  do  you  a  service.  I  demand  an 
apology  at  once  !  " 

In  the  meantime  the  paying-teller  of  the 


LIBUTBJiANT    SHERIDAN,    9BB    MAN   WHO   NEVER    FORGETS  A  CRIMINAL. 
YOU  HAVE  COMMrrlP«0  A  CttlMK.  OON'T  LET  HIM  SEE  YOU  FUR 
YOU  WILL  NBVER  ESCAPE  A  SECONB  TIME. 

Frpm  0  fhoH^rafh  hy  Daz't's  Sr'  Bu'kemtsef\  Xeiu  VorA', 


suddenly   while   the   mind  is   occupied — a 
etaphysical  phenomenon  with  which  thieves 

too  well  acquainted. 
I  The  business  man,  in  a  rage  at  being  diiped 
old  a  trick,  as  well  as  by  reason  of 
of  his  money,  turned  upon  the  be- 
nt-appearing old  gentleman. 
'  Where's  my  money,  you  damned  thsci  ?  " 
he  roared.    "  Give  it  to  me,  or  Til  throw 
you  through  the  window !  ** 


bank,  who  had  witnessed  the  entire  trans- 
action, had  let  himself  out  of  his  wire  cairc 
and  sped  into  the  street  in  pursuit  i^f  llu- 
man  with  the  cash. 

*•  He  ran  down  that  way,  mister,"  cried  a 
little  girK  pointing  toward  Fourth  Avenue. 

The  fugitive  started  to  run  on,  fnidinii 
that  he  was  pursued,  hut  by  good  luck  for 
every  one  but  himself  was  interceiJted  by  a 
policeman  just  around  the  corner.    \\  hen 
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the  thief,  the  pohcenian,  and  the  clerk  got 
back  to  the  bank  the  elderly  gentleman  and 
the  man  who  had  lost  the  money  were  still 
engaged  in  heated  controversy,  the  former 
furious  with  rage  at  being  considered  an 
accomplice  in  the  theft,  and  demanding  that 
Mayor  McClellan  and  11.  H.  Rogers  be  com- 
municated with,  that  they  might  testify  to 
his  eminent  respectability. 

As  the  man  who  had  been  arrested  as- 


participation  in  the  crime  of  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  had  never  ceased  his  protesta- 
tions that  he  was  the  subject  of  an  outrage. 

"  I  presume,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  \Ic- 
Cafferty  with  great  dignity,  after  the  inspec- 
tion was  concluded,  "  that  you  will  now  al- 
low me  to  leave  this  place.  And  I  can 
assure  you  all  that  you  have  not  heard  the 
last  of  this  matter." 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  quite  fm- 


CRUISE      CUMMISKV,    AS    HE  LOOKED 
WHEN  HE  WAS  ARRESTED  WITH  JOHNNY 
PRICE.      HIS    FACE    IS    THAT    OF  A 
HARDENED  CRIMINAL. 


SHBRIDAN   SAW  A  PHOTO  OF 
CUMMISKY  WBSN  HE  LOOKED  LXI 
MANY  YEARS  LATER  HE  PLACVD 

Tin;  M-rdMiT  Tcr:  of  johnny  pricB 
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serted  that  he  had  never  seen  tlie  old  gen- 
tleman before,  and  declared  that  he  would 
like  to  break  his  aged  jaw  for  butting  into 
other  people's  affairs,  the  policeman  was  dis- 
inclined to  take  him  into  custody. 

However,  the  victim  of  the  theft  insisting, 
the  elderly  person  of  benevolent  mien  was 
placed  under  arrest ;  and,  swearing  that  all 
concerned  in  the  indignity  he  was  under- 
going would  be  made  to  suffer  for  it,  and 
issuing  threats  of  tremendous  damages  for 
false  arrest,  he  was  led  fuming  and  protest- 
ing to  police  headquarters. 

On  being  brought  into  the  office  of  Chief 
of  Detectives  McCafferty,  the  prisoners  were 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  members  of 
his  staff  who  were  then  at  headquarters. 
None  of  the  detectives  recognized  either  of 
the  men. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  question  about 
the  detention  of  the  man  who  had  been 
seen  to  take  the  money,  but  even  the  vic- 
tim of  the  theft  now  began  to  believe  that 
he  had  perhaps  made  a  mistake  about  the 


ished  with  you,"  responded  t'^e  chief  of 
detectives,  who  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
his  prisoner's  manner.  **  When  we  have  I 
shall  apologize  very  sincerely,  if  we  have 
make  a  mistake.  Take  the  prisoners  to  the 
bureau  of  identification, "  he  said  to  one  of 
his  men. 

The  bureau  of  identification  is  an  apart- 
ment on  the  Mott  Street  side  of  the  head- 
quarters building.  It  is  lined  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing with  cabinets  containing  numerous  small 
drawers,  lettered  on  the  outside.  Each 
drawer  contains  the  history  of  a  criminal 
and  of  some  of  his  criines. 

At  a  desk  before  the  window  of  this  room 
sat  a  man  of  middle  age,  broad  of  shoulder, 
and  deep  of  chest  When  the  detectives 
and  their  chief,  with  the  prisoners,  came  into 
the  room  he  removed  the  glasses  he  had 
been  wearing  as  he  leaned  over  his  desk 
and,  turning  in  his  chair,  disclosed  a  shrewd 
Irish  countenance. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  either  of  these  men 
before,  Bill?"  McCafferty  asked. 
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"  Xope,"  responded  the  man  in  the  chair, 
gazing  into  their  faces  with  disconcerting 
keenness. 

'*  Really,  Mr.  Detective,"  spoke  up  the 
elderly  gentleman,  addressing  McCafFerty, 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  yonr  turn  at  this  farce 
may  now  be  considered  ended.  Mine  will 
come  later,"  and  he  turned  toward  the  door. 

"  One  moment,  please,"  interposed  the 
chief  of  detectives.  "  Do  you  know  who  the 
prisoners  are?"  he  inquired  of  the  occupant 
of  the  chair. 

"  The  old  man  is  Johnny  Price,  alias  C. 
IL  Simmons,  well-known  hank-sneak,"  re- 
sponded the  other  tersely.  '*  The  fellow  with 
him  is  Charles,  alias  *  Cruise '  Cummisky, 
alias  Charles  Reilly,  hurglar  and  sneak-thief. 
Both  of  *em  have  done  time  all  over  the 
country." 

*'  That  settles  it !  Lock  'em  up !  "  said 
McCafferty. 

Both  men  subsequently  were  forced  to 
admit  that  they  were  respectively  Price  and 
Cummisky,  and  they  are  now  **  doing  time  " 
for  their  crime  in  the  Greenwich  Bank. 

The  stolen  money  was  not  recovered,  as 
Cummisky  probably  threw  it  away  some- 
where between  Broadwiiy  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nue when  he  found  that  he  was  being  pur- 


THIS  CONFIDENCE-MAN  OBVIOL'SLV  DIDN  T  WANT 
TO  BE  "mugged."     but  THIS  PKTITRE 
WAS    THE    ONLY    RECORD    OK  THE 
IDENTITY  OF  JOSEPH  KAHN. 


SHERIDAN   LOOKED  AT  THIS   PICTURE  AND  IDEN- 
TIFIED IT  AS  THAT   OF  JOSEPH  KAHN,  A  CRIM- 
INAL   OF    SEVERAL    ALIASES.      THE  GREAT 
SPOTTER    HAD    BEEN    PRESENT   .AT  THE 
TAKING  OF    THE   PICTI  RE  REPRO- 
DUCED BELOW. 

sued,  and  it  was  pi^cked  up  by  some  one  in 
-^jti'iy^if^l^of  a  hurry  to  mention  the  find  to 
the  police.  ' 

cvr^ftjTW  '^'^^^  identified  the  thieves 

was  ti(?iiH?i1ant  W  illiam  P.  Sheridan,  chief 
(f{>y  t^Q.O^reau  of  identification  of  the  Xew 
York  "Fmrce  Department,  who  is  known  in 
police  circles  all  over  the  civilized  w'orld. 

He  is  now  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  detective  bu- 
reau at  300  Mulberry  Street  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  all  that  time  he  has  never  failed 
to  identify  a  criminal  whom  he  has  once 
seen  in  the  flesh ;  or,  more  marvelous  still, 
whose  photograph  has  ever  passed  througli 
his  hands. 

It  makes  no  diflfercnce  to  Sheridan 
whether  he  has  seen  his  man  or  his  photo- 
graph in  years — he  can  always  recognize 
man  or  photograph  when  either  is  brought 
to  his  attention.  There  are  twenty-two  thou- 
sand photographs  in  the  rogues'  gallery  at 
police  headquarters ;  and,  while  he  does  not 
claim  that  he  could  go  through  them  all 
and  name  the  original  of  every  one,  the  fact 
remains  that  not  one  criminal  whose  phot(^- 
graph  is  in  the  collection,  or  one  single  pho- 
tograph of  a  criminal  in  it,  has  yet  been 
brought  under  his  notice  during  his  more 
than  two  score  years  of  service  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  identify  almost  aiw,;^vs  at 
the  first  glance. 
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GEORGE  GII.MAN  AS  MICHAEL 
GLOVER,"  FROM  THE  ROGUES 
GALLERY  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN 
IN  i8q8.  this  PICTURE  LED 
SHERIDAN  TO  HIS  IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF  GEORGE  GILMAN  IN 
1907. 


IN  1907  SHERIDAN  ANNOUNCED 
THAT  THIS  CROOK  WAS  GEORGE 
GILMAN  WHO  HAD  BEEN  PHO- ' 
TOGRAPHED  AS  THE  "MICHAEL 
GLOVER  "  AND  *'  MICHAEL 
COHEN,"  SHOWN  IN  THE  AC- 
COMPANYING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANOTHER  OF  GILMAN's  ALIASES 
WAS  "MICHAEL  COHEN,"  IS 
WHICH  DISGUISE  HE  IS  HERE 
SHOWN.  GILMAN  CURLED  HIS 
HAIR  AND  SUCCEEDED  IN  POR- 
T  R  A  Y  I  N  G  A  HEKREW,  BUT 
SHERIDAN   KNEW  HIM. 


Quite  as  wonderful  is  the  circumstance 
that  Sheridan  always  mentally  attaches  the 
name  of  the  criminal  to  either  the  man  or 
his  picture,  with  his  aliases  and  the  terms  of 
his  imprisonment. 

Incidentally  to  our  conversation  on  the 
suhject  of  identification,  he  picked  up  a 
newspa])er  several  years  old,  containing  the 
portraits  of  some  twenty  rogues,  and  gave 
the  name  of  each  man,  and  also  told  me  the 
lenglli  of  the  term  each  was  serving, 
whether  he  was  dead,  or  where  he  had  last 
been  heard  from,  if  he  was  at  lil)erty. 

Sheridan  does  not  attach  undue  mystery 
to  his  wonderful  memory  for  the  i)hysiog- 
nomy  of  the  underworld,  nor  does  he  like 
to  talk  on  the  subject. 

*■  Xo,"  be  "id,  in  response  to  my  cjues- 
tions,  •*  I  don't  make  a  point  of  consciously 
memorizing  any  jiarlicular  feature  of  a  man's 
face.  1  don't  know  how  I  do  it.  T  don't 
know  why  when  T  see  a  photograph  of  a 
man  taken  >o  many  years  ago  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  similarity  in  the  features;  why, 
whether  he  ha^  become  bald,  has  shaved  his 
lieard  or  mustache  or  grown  one  or  both, 
or'is  wi\'irinir  a  wi.q,  or  has  curled  his  hair, 
tliat  I  can  identify  tlie  subject,  or  the  in- 
di\  i(bial. 

"  I  oidy  know  that  thus  far  T  have  always 
been  able  to  recogni/e  the  man  from  the 
phot(^graph,  or  7'icr  I'crsa,  or  any  criminal 
(^r  criminal's  photograph  that  I  have  once 
noticed  professionally.  T  have  no  system. 
1  mav  '  fall  down  '  on  the  very  next  man,  or 


the  very  ne.xt  photograph.  I  am  asked  to 
identify,  but  I  haven't  done  so  yet. 

**  Xo,"  he  replied  in  answer  to  further 
inquiries,  **  I  haven't  a  particularly  good 
memory  for  the  names  and  faces  of  men  I 
meet  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  1  have 
often  met  men  socially  who  recognized  me 
afterward,  and  yet  I  did  not  remember  them 
until  they  recalled  the  circum^^tanees  of  our 
previous  ac(iuaintance.  Tlie  fact  is.  as  1 
said  before,  that  1  don't  know  how  (»r  wliy 
I  can  place  crinn'nals  and  their  ph( aographs. 
I  never  made  idemitlcation  a  study,  any 
more  than  t«)  reali/.e  when  I  looked  at  a  man 
arrested  for  crime,  or  at  the  photograph  c»f  a 
man  arrested  for  crime.  th;it  it  \va<  \K\r\  of 
my  ])usiness  to  know  them  if  I  ever  -aw 
them  again." 

How  extraordinary  is  the  devel>>pment  of 
this  particular  divisidii  of  Lieutenant  Sheri- 
dan's brain  may  be•^t  l)e  gathered  by  a  com- 
parison <if  the  plioiographs  of  some  of  the 
men  wliom  hi--  alM^)rmal  memory  has  a>;- 
sisted  into  prison. 

In  the  instance  alreacly  related  he  had 
never  seen  personally  Pi-ice  t»r  Cunimi<ky, 
and  the  last  phot<  seraph  of  cither  had  l>cen 
taken   in  The  tw»^   were  dangerous 

criminals,  plying  toilet  her  the  trade  of  l)ank- 
sneaks.  But  for  their  identii"lcati<>n  by  Sheri- 
dan, Price,  at  least,  wendd  doul»iless  be  at 
liberty  and  a  menace  to  the  conununity  to- 
day. 

However,  the  recogm'tion  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  Price  and  Cunnnisky  i<  not  by 
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BDDIB  M  LEAN.  SOME  YEARS 
AFTER  THE  LIKENESS  OF  18S2 
WAS  TAKEN.  HIS  APPEARANCE 
IS  LESS  HEBRAIC  AND  HE  DOES 
NOT  RESEMBLE  EITHER  THE 
PRESENT-DAY  '"EDDIE  OR 
THE  "EDDIE"  OF  IS82.  BIT 
SHERIDAN  KNEW. 


STRIPPED  OF  THE  HIKSI  TE  DIS- 
(H'lSES  WHICH  PROVED  SO  EF- 
FECTIVE. THIS  IS  THE  MAN 
IDENTIFIED  BY  SHERIDAN  AS 
THE  CRIMINAL  SHOWN  IN  THE 
ACCOMPANYING  PICTURES. 
SHERIDAN  HAD  NEVER  BEFORE 
SEEN  M'LEAN. 


KDDIE  M'LEAN"  IN  lSS2..  AI-- 
MOST  A  gi  ARTER  OF  A  CLN- 
Tl'RV  LATER  HE  WAS  IDENTI- 
FIED AS  THE  MAN  WHO  IS 
SHOWN  WEARING  A  DERBY. 
NOTE  THE  REMARKABLE  DIS- 
SIMILARITY  OF  THESE 
PICTURES. 


any  means  the  most  wonderful  of  Sheridan's 
feats  of  memory.  One  night,  last  Xovem- 
l3er.  Detective  Kear  arrested  two  men  on  the 
Bowery  as  suspected  criminals.  W  hen  they 
were  **  lined  up  "  at  police  headquarters  for 
identification,  however,  not  one  of  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  detectives  in  that  hureau 
remembered  having  seen  either  man  before. 

Following  the  customary  routine  in  these 
circumstances,  they  were  taken  before  Sheri- 
dan in  the  bureau  of  identitication,  and  the 
usual  question  was  put  to  him:  "Do  you 
know  these  men  ? 

*' Yes,"  said  the  lieutenant  bri*'tly.  "Jo- 
seph Fay.  alias  '  Mott  Haven  Red,'  and 
Frank  Codd,  safe-burglars." 

Fay  is  a  little,  red-haired  man,  inclined  to 
be  impudent. 

*'  W  here  in  h  did  you  ever  sec  me  be- 
fore?'' he  asked  Sheridan.  "I'm  not  Jo- 
seph Fay,  or  *  Mott  Haven  Red.'  I'm  an 
honest  man." 

**  Xever  saw  you  before,"  replied  the  man 
of  memory.  "  Saw  your  picture.  You're 
just  out  of  Danneniora,  where  you  did  nine 
years  and  eight  months  for  blowing  a  safe 
in  Syracuse." 

"  You're  crazy,"  declared  the  red-haired 
man. 

"  Take  oft  his  coat  and  pull  up  his  right 
shirt-sleeve,"  said  Sheridan  to  Kear.  **  You'll 
find  *  W^  I.  U.'  tattooed  on  the  forearm." 

A  scrutiny  of  the  arm  disclosed  the  let- 
ters as  prognosticated. 


*'  Xow  look  at  his  left  hand,"  directed 
Sheridan.  "  You'll  fmd  the  little  finger  bent 
double  where  the  cord  has  been  cut,  and 
you'll  find  a  scar  under  his  hair  over  his  left 
eye  where  a  wedge  t1ew  out  of  a  safe  he 
was  burglarizing  and  struck  him." 

Investigation  proved  that  Fay  was  marked 
as  designated,  but  he  refused  to  admit  his 
identity  to  Sheridan,  even  when  his  pht)to- 
graph,  taken  eight  years  before,  was  shown 
him.  W  hen  he  was  taken  back  to  McCaf- 
ferty,  however,  he  said  : 

*■  That  feller's  got  me  all  riglit.  I'm  Mott 
Haven  Red,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  give  him 
the  satisfaction  of  telling  him  so." 

Codd  was  less  difficult  to  please.  W  hen 
Kear  asked  Sheridan,  "How  about  this  fel- 
low?'' Sheridan  replied:  "He's  just  done 
five  years  and  six  months  in  Trenton  for 
burglarizing  a  safe  in  a  jewelry-store  in 
Paterson." 

"  I  throw  up  both  hands."  said  Codd. 
"  You're  all  right,  Johriiy.  Xo  kick  com- 
ing as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

It  was  found  tliat  I^'ay  and  Codd.  with  an- 
other burglar  known  as  "  Pawtucket  Billy," 
were  "  wanted  "  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities for  "blowing"  safes  in  tlie  post- 
offices  at  Fagle  Mills.  Higlilaiids,  and  Rhine- 
beck. 

Fay  and  the  gentleman  from  Pawtucket 
were  convicted  of  these  crimes  and  are 
serving  terms  of  four  year»^  and  six  months 
each.    Codd  was  acf|nitled  for  lack  of  evi- 
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dencc,  but  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  identifi- 
cation by  Sheridan, 
both  he  and  Fay 
would  have  been  set 
at  liberty  the  morning 
after  their  arrest. 

Sheridan's  identifica- 
tion of  a  photograph 
that  was  received  at 
the  detective  bureau 
last  October,  from  the 
police  of  Berne, 
vSvvitzorland,  seems  the 
most  marvelous  of  all, 
when  the  circumstance 
is  considered  that  he 
had  never  seen  the 
man  himself,  and  that 
.the  photograph  on 
which  recognition  \va> 
based  had  been  taken 
eleven  years  before, 
with  eight  men  hold- 
ing the  subject  in 
front  of  the  camera, 
while  he  contorted  his 
features  out  of  all  re- 
semblance' to  their 
normal  shajK*. 

The  original  of  the  Sw 
given  his  name  in  Berne 
he  had  been  arrested  for 


4m 


THE  REPRODUCTIONS  ON  THIS  PAGE  ILLUS- 
TRATE ONE  OF  SHERIDAN'S  MOST  RE- 
MARKABLE    FEATS.       "big  JOHN 
TRACY  "   IS  HERE  SHOWN  AS 
HF.     LOOKED     IN  I877. 


iss  photograph  had 
as  John  Gray,  and 
swindling  at  cards. 


malefactor. 


Sheridan  identified 
him  at  once  as  Jo- 
seph Kahn,  alias  Jo- 
seph Krakotsky,  alias 
"  Paper-Collar  Joe." 

As  "Sir  John 
Gray,"  **  Paper-Collar 
Joe  "  was  once  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the 
prominent  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  at 
various  continental 
watering-places,  where 
he  w'as  made  much  of 
by  traveling  Ameri- 
cans, and,  in  his  turn, 
made  much  out  of 
them.  That  his  aver- 
sion to  vulgar  pub- 
licity is  genuine,  rp.ay 
be  gathered  from  a 
study  of  his  portrait. 

One  of  Sheridan's 
identifications,  which 
was  credited  to  the 
Boston  detective  bu- 
reau as  a  marvel  of 
acumen,  was  that  of  a 
so-called  *"  Black 
who   was   arretted  in 


Hand 

Paris,  in  1902.  and  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  prison,  under  the  name  of  John  Scotti. 


JOHN   TRACV  IN   1894,   THEN  KORTV-NINE 
YEARS  OLD.       THIS  PICTURE  BEARS  BUT 
LITTLE    RESEMIiLANCE   TO   THE  MAN 
ABOVE.     HIS  SIX  FEET  AND  ONE  INCH 
hF    HEIGHT     KARNKD     HIM  THE 
NIC  KNAME  OF   "  BIG  JOHN." 


IN  I(>)5  THIS  MAN  WAS  ARRESTED  IN  BROOK- 
LYN AND  HIS  PICTURE  WAS  SENT  ACROSS 
THE  BRIDGE.     SHERIDAN  LOOKED  AT  IT 
AND  MADE  THE  ASTONISHINGLY  ACCU- 
RATE STATEMENT  THAT  THE  PIC- 
TURE WAS  THAT  OF  JOHN  TR.U'Y. 
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His  photograph  was  sent  to  the  various 
capitals  of  the  world,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  any 
other  country  that  **  wanted "  him,  on  the 
completion  of  his  term  in  La  Roquctte. 

When  the  photograph  labeled  '*  John 
Scotti "  was  shown  to  Sheridan,  he  said : 
'*  Guiseppi  Andrea,  wanted  in  Boston  for 
murder."  This  information  was  sent  to  the 
Boston  detective  bureau,  and  the  French 
police  extended  their  felicitations  to  their 
confreres  of  the  Hub  for  their  cleverness 
in  identifying  the  criminal. 

Andrea  is  at  present  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence in  a  Massachusetts  prison,  having  been 
extradited  and  tried  after  tinishing  serving 
his  sentence  in  France. 

The  Spotting  of  Gilman. 

A  clever  pickpocket,  who  has  served  many 
short  terms  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
is  George  Gilman.  alias  Michael  Glover,  who 
also  has  several  Jewish  aliases,  among  them 
that  of  Michael  Cohen. 

Gilman  is  a  favorite  of  fortune,  so  far  as 
his  chosen  vocation  is  concerned,  in  that  his 
facial  type  closely  approximates  both  the 
Hebraic  and  the  Celtic.  When  Mr.  Gilman 
twists  his  hair  tightly  witfi  curling-irons  his 
appearance  bears  out  his  claim  that  his  an- 
cestors were  inside  after  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  when  he  combs  it  out  an  Irish 
name  harmonizes  with  his  features.  Nine 
years  ago  he  was  photographed  for  the  Xew 
York  rogues'  gallery  in  both  characters. 

Last  September  a  photograph  entirely  dis- 
similar from  either  of  these  was  taken  in 
Albany  of  a  man  giving  the  name  of  Michael 
Crowley,  arrested  as  a  pickpocket,  who 
claimed  to  be  an  honest  man,  the  victim  of 
a  mistake.  Sheridan  recognized  him  by  the 
photograph  as  Gilman,  alias  Cohen,  and  his 
protestations  of  innocence  were  of  no  avail. 

As  is  quite  natural,  the  other  members  of 
the  detective  bureau  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  catch  the  chief  of  the  identitication 
department  in  a  mistake,  and  more  than  once 
they  have  believed — for  brief  periods  only — 
that  they  had  done  so. 

Suffrage,  the  Bank-Sneak. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1902,  Sheri- 
dan identified  a  man  forty-three  years  of 
age,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  from  a  por- 
trait taken  twenty  years  before,  as  Robert 
Suffrage,  a  "bank-sneak,"  who  had  been 
arrested  in  1882  by  Detective  Mulvey. 

This  time  Suffrage  had  been  arrested  in 
Brooklyn  for  stealing  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty dollars  from  the  counter  of  the  Sprague 
National  Bank,  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  was 
locked  up  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail,  where 
Mulvey  visited  him  to  corroborate  Sheridan. 


The  prisoner  convinced  Mulvey  that  he  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  the  detective 
thought  they  had  caught  Sheridan  napping, 
until  the  thief  admitted  at  his  trial  that  he 
was  the  Robert  Suffrage  under  discussion. 

In  the  summer  of  1900  Shv;ridan  won  a  bet 
on  the  identificatitm  from  a  photograph 
taken  seventeen  years  before  of  a  thief  he 
had  never  seen.  The  police  of  York,  Eng- 
land, had  sent  over  the  picture  of  a  man, 
giving  the  name  of  George  Hamilton,  who 
had  stolen  four  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  jewelry  from  a  hotel  in  that 
city. 

Sheridan  recognized  him  as  **  Fddie  "  Mc- 
Lean, a  **  bank-sneak,"  last  arrested  in  Xew 
V()rk  in  1883.  A  detective  who  was  rash 
enough  to  bet  against  the  verdict  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  identification  was 
pt-sitive  that  the  pristmer  was  an  old  sclmol- 
mate  of  his  own,  named  Kelly.  Sheridan 
W(  n  the  bet. 

The  foregoing  instances  are  but  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  remarkable  work  done 
by  Lieutenant  Sheridan  at  police  headquar- 
ters. He  is  making  such  identifications  as 
have  been  described  every  day:  and  but  for 
his  marvelous  memory  of  criminal  physiog- 
nomy there  would  be  many  more  of  thest.- 
gentry  at  large  than  there  are  to-day. 

Roosevelt's  Praise. 

Sheridan,  by  the  way,  received  his  rank  of 
detective-sergeant  (which  was  changed  to 
that  of  lieutenant  under  the  new  law  fathered 
by  Police  Commissioner  Bingham)  from  no 
less  a  person  than  Theo(k)re  Roosevelt,  when 
that  gentleman  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners.  Not  until  after 
Roosevelt  became  Vice-President  did  Sheri- 
dan learn  to  whom  his  promotion  was  due, 
and  he  received  the  followiiig  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  letter  of  thanks : 

September  j6,  1894. 
( Personal.) 
Mv  DEAR  Sek(.e.\nt:  1  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate your  letter.  You  do  not  owe  me 
anything  for  my  vote  for  you  for  detec- 
tive-sergeant. I  voted  that  way  simply 
because  you  had  shown  conclusively  that 
you  were  entitled  to  the  position.  But 
even  though  you  do  not  owe  me  any- 
thing, it  is  mighty  gratifying  to  have 
your  friendship  and  support,  and  I 
heartily  thank  you. 

Your  friend, 
(Signed)    Theodoke  Roosenei.t. 

Sheridan  has  been  Roosevelt's  guest  at 
Oyster  Bay  since  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  became  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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MARYLAND,  MY  MARYLAND! 


NLY  a  few  weeks  ago  James  Ryder  Randall,  author  of  this 
stirring  war-poem,  reached  the  end  of  his  life.  His  song, 
written  at  white  heat  one  April  night  in  1861,  still  burns — 
an  ardent  outcry  of  a  poet's  indignant  soul — though  the 
issue  through  which  it  was  ct  nceived  has  long  since 
passed. 

Randall  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  an 
instructor  at  Poydras  College,  in  Louisiana,  when  he  flashed  out  his  great 
song.  A  native  of  Haltiniore,  the  news  that  a  Northern  regiment  had 
passed  through  the  city  and  had  ^fought  in  the  streets  aroused  in  him 
emotions  which  found  expression  ni  his  poem.  The  Souili  received  the 
\erses  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  soon  set  to  the  (ierman  tune  of 
*'  Lauriger  Horatius." 

In  his  last  years  Mr.  Randall  was  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Xew 
Orleans.  Though  he  wrote  many  other  poems,  his  fame  rests  upon  this 
(  ne. 


BY  JAMES   RYDER  RANDALL. 

THE  despol*s  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 
Maryland ! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 
Maryland ! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle-queen  of  yore, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Maryland! 
My  mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland ! 
For  life  and  death,  for  wo  and  weal. 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal. 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 

Maryland! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland! 
Remember  CarrolKs  sacred  trust, 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust. 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Come!  'tis  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 

Maryland! 
Come  with  thy  panoplied  array, 

Maryland! 
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With  Ringgold*s  spirit  for  the  fray. 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Dear  mother,  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 

Maryland! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland ! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain — 
**  Sic  semper!  '*  'tis  the  proud  refrain 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

Maryland ! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Come!  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 
Maryland! 

Come!  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrong, 

Maryland ! 
Come  to  thine  own  heroic  throng. 
Stalking  with  Liberty  along. 
And  chant  thy  dauntless  slogan-song, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

I  see  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland ! 
For  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 

Maryland ! 
But  lo!  there  surges  forth  a  shriek; 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek, 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  vandal  toll, 

Maryland! 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 

Maryland! 
Better  the  fire  upon  thee  roll, 
Better  the  shot,  the  blade,  the  bowl. 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder  hum, 

Maryland! 
The  Old  Line's  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 

Maryland! 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb; 
Huzza!  she  spurns  the  Northern  scum! 
She  breathes!   She  burns!   She'll  come! 
She'll  come! 


Maryland,  my  Maryland! 


TAKE    YOUR    PEN    IN  HAND, 

BY    WILLIAM    LESLIE  FRENCH. 

YOUR  NATURAL  PEN-GRASP  IS  AN  INVOLUNTARY  THIRD 
DEGREE  WHICH  REVEALS  THE  CHARACTERISTICS 
THAT  MAY  CAUSE   MEN  TO  RESPECT  OR  SHUN  YOU. 


Illuslratious  from   sf'vcial  pJuito^raphs  taken  for  'J1{E  SCRAP  BOOK. 


N  meeting  our  fellow  men  it  is 
often  possible  to  tell  whom 
to  cultivate  and  whom  to 
avoid  by  observing:  close»V 
tlic  small  and  apparently 
insignificant  acts  which 
everybody  performs  day 
after  day — habits  of  action  or  position. 

As  from  gesture,  tone  of  v(^icc,  expression, 
and  gait,  nuich  can  be  gleaned  concerning 
an  individual's  manner  of  life,  so  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  hand  in  handling  the 
l)en  when  writing,  disclose  traits,  tendencies, 
and  habits  which  are  as  strongly  in  evidence 
as  if  a  personal  confession  had  been  made. 

Pen-handling  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  tliird  degree  that  man  forces  himself 
to  undergo,  so  that  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  see  may  understand  his  voluntary 
self-revelation.  Tims,  by  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  a  person  whose  mind  is  thoroughly 
occupied  with  scribl)ling  or  checking  his 
thouglits  through  the  pen-medium,  a  com- 
j)lete  story  <»f  strength  or  weakness,  re- 
liability or  dishonesty,  talent  or  otherwise, 
is  unfolded. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider 
whether  the  grasp  upon  the  pen  or  pencil  is 
acquired  or  natural.  In 
this  camiection,  the  va- 
rious methods  em- 
])1oyed  in  teaching 
children  the  art  of 
penmanshij)  a  r  e  of 
little  u>e,  for  as  soon 
as  a  child  has  out- 
grown its  writing  - 
lesson^,  a  natural  pen- 
grasp  is  assumed.  Also, 
the  averaj^e  p  e  r  s  o  n 
does  not  hold  the  j)en 
in  a  fixed  ])o<ilion.  If 
f>ne  does,  the  habit  in- 
dicates a  special  men- 
tal trend,  to  which 
r  e  f  e  r  e  n  c  e  will  be 
made. 

Xow,  when  the  pen 
is  held  lirmlv  between 


ILH  STKATION   NO.   I.  —  THIS  GRIP  REVEALS 
THK   PKKSON  OF  NORMAL  TEMPKRAMKNT, 
DIUJBERATE  AND  OF  GOOD  JUDGMENT, 
AND    POSSESSING    THE  WILL-POWER 
TO    CARRY  OL'T  HIS  n)EAS. 


the  first  finger  and  the  thumb,  without  the 
hand  being  at  all  cramped  ( illustration 
number  one),  it  shows  that  the  person  is 
normal,  calm,  and  deliberate  in  his  actions, 
and  that  he  will  exercise  good  judgment, 
with  sufficient  will-i)ower  to  carry  out  his 
ideas. 

In  business  transactions  and  practical 
atTairs  he  would  excel.  Diligent  in  the 
pursuit  of  money,  his  ventures  would  never 
lead  him  into  stock  speculation  or  where 
the  element  of  chance  is  strong.  Careful, 
cautious,  and  precise,  all  his  atTairs  would 
be  conducted  with  order  and  system.  He 
is  nice  in  regard  to  clothes,  tics,  shoes,  and 
gloves.  His  temper  can  be  aroused  only 
when  personal  comfort  is  interfered  with. 

Sentiment  plays  an  important  part  in  his 
life,  but  in  love-making  he  is  far  from 
adept.  He  would  be  inclined  to  view  mar- 
riage as  a  right,  .not  as  a  privilege :  for,  in 
his  opinion,  a  woman  should  consider  it  an 
honor  to  secure  his  affections.  His  chil- 
dren would  have  to  be  trained  according  to 
his  plan  ;  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  fol- 
hnv  their  own  desires  or  talents.  Xo  matter 
in  what  kind  of  employment,  persc^is  with 
this  clutch  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  cast 
their  vote  for  the  best 
maiL 

The  person  who 
naturally  takes  a 
'*  club- fisted  "  position 
in  writing  (illustration 
number  two),  is  ener- 
getic, athletic,  a  n  d 
positive  in  his  convic- 
tions and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion, 
su^^ccptible  to  flat- 
tery, and  headstrong. 
It  would  be  hard  to 
guide  him  in  an\  way. 
fl's  (»wn  particular 
bent  will  be  followed 
despite  advice.  To  lie 
with  an  honest  face 
is  innate,  and  if  the 
temptation  to  acquire 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  2. — THE  CLUB-FISTED 
POSITION.       A    MAN    OF    STRONG  CONVIC- 
TIONS, SUSCEPTIBLE  TO  FLATTERY  BUT 
HEEDLESS  OF  ADVICE,  WOULD  HOLD 
A    PEN   IN   THIS  MANNER. 


ILLl  STKATION  NO.  4. — A  WOMAN  HOLDS  THIS 
,  }'EN.      SHE  IS  AFFECTIONATE  AND  LOYAL  IN 
LOVE  AND  IN  FRIENDSHIP.      THE  POSSES- 
SION OF  MUCH  INTUITIVE  WISDOM  PRO- 
TECTS HER  FROM  THE  UNSCRUPULOUS. 


the  **  club- fisted  " 
longings  and  imi- 


other  men's  goods  or  the  material  pleasures 
of  thib  life,  without  working  for  them,  were 
placed  in  his  path,  he  would  easily  succumb. 

Self-hypnotized,  nothing  could  convince 
such  a  person  that  his  actions  were  wrong. 
A  lawyer,  physician,  business  expert,  or 
adept  in  religious  theories  will  cling  to  his 
point  of  view  as  surely  as  he  holds  his  pen 
in  this  manner. 

With  few  exceptions, 
manner  denotes  artistic 
sical  gifts.  The  sen- 
suous side  is  alive  and 
alert.  Friends  would 
be  valued  merely  as 
a^^i^tants  to  success. 

W  hen  a  w  o  m  a  n 
grasps  the  pen  in  this 
faNhion,  she  rules  the 
opposite  sex  by  flirt- 
ing and  the  subtle  arts 
of  deception.  Diplo- 
macy and  tact  are  well- 
developed,  for  thrifti- 
ness  in  getting  her 
own  way  causes  her 
to  use  any  means  to 
reach  an  end. 

She  converses  flu- 
ently, but  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  pin  her 

down  to  a  candid  expression  of  her  real 
feelings.  P'ven  though  she  be  lovely  to  the 
eye.  her  attitude  is  accurately  described  by 
Longfellow : 

I  know  a   maiden  fair  to  see. 

Take  care,  take  care! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be. 

Beware,  beware! 
Trust  her  not,  she's  (ooling  thee. 

As  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  world,  the 
person  whose  pen-position  is  shown  in  illus- 

II  SB— I 


ILLUSTRATION   NO.    3.  —  THE   CLUTCH  HERE 
PORTRAYED    IS  THAT    OF    A  PROCRASTINA- 
TOR,  ONE  WHO   IS  VERY  ATTENTIVE  TO 
DETAILS  BUT  HAS  LITTLE  INITIATIVE. 
ONLY  DOGGED  PERSEVERANCE  WILL 
BRING  HIM  SUC(  ESS. 


tration  number  three  will  be  S(^  slow  in  ma- 
king up  his  mind  that  should  a  train  leave 
at  9  .\.M.  he  would  reach  the  station  at  9.30, 
and  then  express  wonder  at  being  late. 

To  fuss  and  fool  over  little  matters  de- 
lights him ;  and  although  honest  in  his  en- 
deavors, he  would  drive  the  average  Amer- 
ican hustler  to  violent  quenching  of  thirst. 
This  carefulness  has  its  good  side,  for  no 
detail  is  too  small  to  escape  his  eye.  That 
is  one  reason  why  engravers  of  gems,  watch- 
makers, fine  embroid- 
erers, and  all  who  are 
engaged  in  work  which 
demands  keen  atten- 
tion to  minutiae,  ex- 
tend the  pen  some 
distance  away  from 
their  long  fingers. 

Strange  to  say.  in 
grasping  their  tools, 
the  clutch  is  well  to- 
.ward  the  operating- 
end.  Easy  come,  easy 
go.  there  is  little 
power  of  taking  the 
initiative,  and  this 
also  applies  to  their 
mode  of  speech.  Xo 
oratorical  eff'ects  or 
vivid  display  of  imagi- 
nation \  Tlu-y  can  win  out  only  by  a  certain 
(1(  >SLic(I  perseverance. 

They  take  life  as  they  find  it,  without 
complaint.  Vou  will  never  see  them  excel 
in  athletics  or  outdoor  sports,  and  though 
interested  in  books  and  art,  it  is  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  appreciation. 

Among  the  Japanese,  this  pen  fashion  is 
said  to  be  quite  connnon,  especially  with 
those  who  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
pigment. 
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ILLL'STRATION    NO.    5. — THE  UFRKJUTNESS 
OF    THE    PEN    REVEALS  A  LIKE  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC IN  THE  MAN.     HIS  CONCENTRA- 
TION   IS   HABITUAL.      HE  ADMIRES  THE 
BEAI  TIP-UL,  IS  FORCEFUL  AND  LEN- 
IENT   TO  OTHERS. 

Should  it  he  the  intention  to  employ  snch 
a  person,  it  would  he  necessary  to  let  him 
"gang  his  ain  gait."  He  will  get  h"s  work 
done,  hut  any  realization  of  time  or  punctu- 
ality need  not  he  expected.  Xo  appeal  to  his 
vanity  or  commendation  will  produce  any 
result. 

Should  he  desire  to  marry,  the  woman 
whose  affections  he  possesses  will  have  to 
make  the  proposal. 

By  glancing  at  illustration  numher  fmir, 
you  will  see  one  of  these  long-sighted  canny 
women  who  is  likely  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  her  slow-tongued  lover.  . 

Note  how  carefully,  even  cautiously,  her 
fingers  hold  the  nil).  She  knows  her  (|U:irry, 
but  like  all  observant  persons,  she  realizes 
that  she  must  not  overshoot  the  mark  hv 
telling  the  man  at  the  other  end  too  mucli. 
Her  affections,  however,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  her  existence,  and  her  loyally  is  un- 
questioned. 

There  is  much  latent  imagination  and 
fancy  shown  by  her  grip  on  the  pen.  She 
really  idealizes  the  man.  As  in  love,  so  in 
friendship. 

Delicacy  in  feeling  is  strong,  and  this 
same  trait  appears  in  the  choice  of  her  sur- 
roundings, her  dress,  colors,  laces,  and  note- 
paper.  She  would  he  fastidious  even  to  the 
point  of  a  pencil. 

Religion  and  ethical  culture  appeal  to  her 
keenly.  The  mystical  theories  of  the  Far 
East,  as  well  as  the  gorgeous  rituals  of  the 
Western  Church,  have  fc^r  her  a  message. 
There  is  an  innate  belief  in  a  definite  here- 
after. Harmony  in  all  things  reaches  its 
greatest  development  with  women  of  her 
type,  and  intuitive  wisdom  is  ever  a  bulwark 
of  protection  against  the  unscrupulous. 

The  man  behind   the  pen  in  illustration 


number  five  is  as  upright  and  steady  as 
the  pen-handle  which  he  is  guiding.  No 
swerve,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  will  he 
make  voluntarily,  because  conscience  is  a 
powerful  and  permanent  factor. 

Honesty  is  the  true  policy  in  all  of  his 
dealings,  for  the  best  policy  w^ith  him  would 
iKJt  he  honest.  This  individual  throttles 
desire  and  impulse,  and  hi»i  mental  steering- 
gear  is  never  f)ut  order. 

W  hen  work  is  to  bo  done,  there  if  vn 
shirking.  W  hen  plav'  is  to  be  enjoyed,  no 
one  will  enter  more  thor(»ughly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game.  Concentrated  eflfort  is 
merely  a  matter  of  well-defined  habit,  and 
the  position  of  his  thumb  betrays  excellen: 
judgment  with  the  resolution  to  carry  his 
ideas  into  effect. 

The  curve  of  tlie  first  finger  discloses 
leniency  toward  the  faults  and  weaknessi-s 
of  others,  while  the  close  pinch  on  the  han- 
dle right  down  to  the  nib  shows  reliability 
and  firnmess.  The  easy  curve  shown  by  the 
other  fingers  beneath  the  palm  reveals  an 
admiration  and  devotion  to  beauty  in  all  of 
Its  forms. 

Should  he  stray  from  the  path  he  might 
map  out  for  himself,  it  would  be  due  to 
generous  feeding. 

This  pen-style  is  fmind  in  pers  )ns  whose 
lives  vary  but  little  from  a  routine  of  regular 
daily  duties.  They  will  always  be  seen  at 
n-ork  on  time,  and  little  or  no  murmur  is 
heard,  no  matter  how  hard  their  lot.  This 
is  called  the  fatalistic  pen -grasp.  When 
they  cultivate  patience,  these  persons  usu- 
ally attain  their  aml)itions. 

The  ])en-clutch  shown  in  illustration  num- 
ber six  is  a  complete  revelation  of  the  man 
who  cannot  stand  mo:iot»»nc.us  work. 


ILLUSTRATION   NO.   6. -  THIS  GRIP  OF  THE 
PEN  IS  THAT  OF  A  MAN  WHO  ABHORS  CON- 
FINEMENT OR  THE  MONOTONOUS.  HK 
IS  COUR.AGEOUS,   CAN  ENDURE  TO 
THE    EXTREME,    AND  THOUGH 
CONGENIAL.  HIS  FRANKNESS 
MAY  PROVE  DETRIMENTAL. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  7-  -  A  CLUTCH  THAT  BE- 
TRAYS   THE     "psychic."       the  WOMAN 
WHOSE    HAND    IS   SHOWN  IS  COURAGE- 
OUS,   IMPULSIVE,    PROUD,  AND  AN 
IDEALIST.   HER  INSPIRATION  MOD- 
IFIES  HER   LIGHTER  SIDE. 

Great  physical  endurance  and  grit  are  in- 
dicated, as  well  as  obstinacy.  It  would  be 
imp<jssible  to  pacify  him  in  his  natural  re- 
volt against  authority. 

There  is  fnuch  hearty  good-will  and  geni- 
ality toward  his  associates,  but  his  desire 
for  independence  will  frequently  make  him 
grouchy.  Nervous  energy  is  marked  by  the 
thnmb-pressure.  He  would  suffer  from  his 
nerves,  although  that  he  is  suffering  will 
not  be  apparent  to  most  people. 

There  is  a  keen  critical  faculty  and  much 
temper  betrayed.  His  tendency  to  blurt  out 
his  opinions  will  not  make  him  very  popu- 
lar. Persons  whose  grasp  is  so  original 
should  never  follow  sedentary  pursuits.  An 
outdoor  existence  is  preferable. 

By  way  of  contrast,  turn  your  attention  to 
illuhtration  number  seven,  which  shows  how 
delicately  and  gracefully  a  person  can  han- 
dle a  pen.  The  owner  of  the  hand  is  grace- 
ful in  her  movements,  cultivating  all  those 
qualities  which  charm  the  eye,  and  yet  in 
no  way  neglecting  to  strengthen  her  mental 
gifts.  She  is  rather  impulsive,  somewhat 
dreamy,  and  given  to  high  ideals. 

It  would  be  hard  for  her  to  undergo  great 
troubles,  and  she  is  somewhat  impression- 
able. Any  person  for  whom  she  had  a  de- 
cided fondness  could  twist  her  around  his 
t'lnger — but  only  so  far.  Her  mot  her- wit 
would  enable  her  to  redeem  any  situation 
that  was  questionable.  She  certainly  would 
stand  up  for  her  rights.  Courage  is  not 
wanting,  neither  will  she  allow  her  pride  or 
independence  to  be  injured. 

Music,  dancing,  and  the  theater  arc  her 
hobbies.  She  will  enter  into  pleasures  with 
gaiety  and  abandonment.  At  the  same  time, 
she  finds  happiness  in  attracting  others,  both 


men  and  women,  and  she  will,  deliberately 
flirt  and  tease. 

Her  lighter  side  is  modified  by  intuition 
and  inspiration.    In  fact,  she  is  psychic. 

In  little  matters  she  will  dodge  the  issue, 
but  candid  innocence  of  manner  is  her  chief 
endowment.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
her  to  bamboozle  the  man  who  grasps  his 
pen  after  the  manner  shown  in  illustration 
number  eight. 

He  might  acknowledge  that  she  possessed 
much  charm,  but  not  for  him.  In  fact,  his 
pen-clutch  signifies  a  crank,  a  pessimist,  or, 
at  least,  a  man  whose  ideas  run  along  pe- 
culiar channels. 

Study  the  large  space  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger,  indicating  freedom  in 
thought,  speech,  and  action.  The  force  ex- 
erted by  his  thumb  betrays  unreasoning 
obstinacy,  and  the  underlying  fingers  show 
indifference  to  others'  opinion. 

The  right  angle  formed  by  the  index  fin- 
ger reveals  temper,  nervous  intensity,  and 
mechanical  genius.  Whenever  this  position 
is  natural  it  would  be  necessary  to  cater  to 
the  individual's  vagaries,  in  order  to  get 
along  with  him. 

The  steady,  normal  way  of  di)ing  things 
is  not  characteristic  of  any  one  who  man- 
ages his  pen  in  this  fashion.  Rut  his  pen- 
grasp  points  to  considerable  talent  for 
personal  achievement  in  lines  other  than 
business. 

As  one  follows  that  little  member,  the 
hand,  and  its  instrument  for  thought-ex- 
pression, the  pen,  there  are  many  other 
phases  of  human  nature  that  can  be  read. 
The  fact  to  remember  is  that  man  stands 
revealed  in  every  individual  act. 

How  you  hold  your  pen,  possibly,  is  one 
reason  why  you  hold  your  position. 


ILH  STRATIO.N  NO.    8.  —  IN   THIS  PICTURE  A 
PKSSI.MIST     HOLDS    THE     PEN,       HE  POS- 
.SESSES  A  TEMPER  AND  SOME  MECHAN- 
irAL  GENIUS.      IN   LOVK  AFFAIRS.  HE 
IS    NOT    THE    TYPE    OF    MAN  TO 
ST  CCUMB   TO  COQUETRY. 
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ERNESTO    NATHAN,  THE    PRESENT    MAYOR — OR   "  SINDICO,  ' 
CALL  HIM — OF    THE    ETERNAL  CITY. 


AS  THE  ITALIANS 


T  is  rather  remarkal)Ie  that  Rome,  the  capital  of  Catholicism  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  scat  of  the  papacy,  should  now  he  locally  governed  by  :j 
Jewish  mayor — or.  as  the  Italians  call  him,  siiidico.  Rut  the  last  municipal 
election  in  that  city  drew  the  line  very  sharply  hetween  the  cousenuiH^'^' 
element  and  the  large  mass  of  radicals  who  are  made  up  of  the  different 
factions  respectively  known  as  Liherals,  Socialists,  and  Lahoritcs.  Thb 
combination  was  too  strong  for  the  moderate  party,  whicli  is  composed 
(»f  adherents  of  the  papacy  and  of  such  other  Italians  as  wish  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Pope  and  the  King. 

The  radical  Romans  are  for  many  reasons  intensely  hostile  to  the  I\^pc — not  as  an 
individual,  but  as  representing  intense  c(»nservatism.  W  hen  Leo  XI 11  died,  and  his  funeral 
was  about  to  take  place,  the  Roman  rabble  became  so  threatening  in  its  attitude  th*it  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  was  forced  to  ask  the  Italian  government  to  send  soldiers,  lest  the  cere- 
monies might  be  interrupted  by  insult  and  violence.. 

These  same  radicals  have  now  in  another  way  managed  to  affront  the  papal  court  by 
electing  as  mayor  of  Rome.  Signor  ICrnesto  Xathan,  who  is  not  only  a  Jew,  but  also  a 
very  prominent  freemason,  although  freemasonry  is  under  the  ban  of  the  Church. 

Personally,  however,  Signor  Xathan  is  respected  even  by  his  opponents.  He  is  a  man 
of  culture  and  ability.  In  the  days  before  Italy  was  united,  his  parents  gave  shelter  to 
the  patriot  Mazzini,  and  because  of  this  they  were  obliged  to  flee  to  England  where  they 
lived  for  some  twenty  years.    Their  so'n.  the  present  mayor,  received  an  English  education, 
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PRO F5 ABLY  few  American  women  have  the  late  Samuel  Smith,  of  Xew  Orleans, 

had  more  attention  on  the  other  side  She  was  first  married  to  the  late  Samuel  J. 

of  the  water  than  Cora,  Countess  of  Colgate,  of  Xew  York.    Her  husband  died 

Strafford.    Her  career  is  a  romantic  one.  and  left  her  a  large  fortune.    In  1898.  at 

She  was  Miss  Cora  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Grace  Church,  Xew  York,  she  married  Sir 


CORA,    COUNTESS   OF    STRAFFORD,    FORMERLY    MISS    CORA    SMITH,   OF  NEW 
ORLEANS.     LORD  STRAFFORD  WAS  KILLED  IN  A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  IN 
1899.     SHE  HAS  SINCE  MARRIED  MR.  M.  T.  KENNARD.  OF  LON- 
DON, BUT,  BY  ENGLISH  CUSTOM,  RETAINS  HER  TITLE. 
From  a  tkotograth  by  La/ayette,  London. 
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THE   MARCHIONESS  TOWNSHEND,   WHO,    HEFOHE   HER   MARRIAGE,    WAS   MISS  GLADYS 
SUTHERST,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLICITOR.      SHE  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  CONSPICUOUSLY  LOVELY  WOMEN   OF  ENGLAND. 
Frotn  a  fhototrrath  h'  La/nyctte,  London. 


Henry  William  John  Byng,  fourth  Earl  of 
Strafford.  He  was  senior  eqnerry  to  the 
late  queen,  and  his  i)lace,  Wrolham  Park, 
is  one  of  the  show  country-seats  in  Here- 
fordshire. 

On  May  i6,  1899.  l^'^s  than  one  year  after 
her  marriage.  Lord  Strafford  fell  in  front 
of  a  railway  train  and  met  a  sudden  death 
at  Potters  Bar  Station,  on  the  Great  Xorth- 
ern  Railway,  in  England. 


Some  years  afterward  she  contracted  a 
third  marriage  with  Mr. M.  T.  Kennard.  of 
London.  Curiously  enough,  she  has  availed 
herself  of  an  English  privilege  and  kept  her 
former  hushand's  name  and  title,  so  that 
now,  when  she  and  her  present  husband  arc 
announced  or  addressed  in  society,  they  are 
always  spoken  of  as  the  Countess  of  Straf- 
ford and  Mr.  Kennard. 

Speaking  of  English  society,  few  women 
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in  England  have  been  more  admired  and  W  hat,  in  Iccral  history,  was  considered  a 

talked  about  recently  than  the  Marchioness  celebrated  case  was  concluded  in  August, 

Townshend,    who,    in    August,    1905,   was  1906,  a  year  after  the  marriage,  when  a 

married   to   the    Marquis   of   Townshend,  London  jury  returned  the  curious  verdict 

whose  title  dates  from  1786.    The  present  that  the  marquis  was  capable  of  taking  care 

marquis  is  the  sixth  of  his  family  to  bear  of  himself,  being  neither  dangerous  to  him- 

the  title.  sdf  nor  to  others,  but  that,  so  far  as  man- 


MRS.  HARRY  S.  WATTS,  OF  BALTIMORE.      BEFORK  HKR  MARRIAtiK  SHE  WAS  MISS  IDOLlNli  AUSTELL. 
SriE  IS  AN   IDEAL,   SLENDER,    IRISH  BEAUTY,   WITH   A   RARE  CO.MPLEXION, 
SKY-BLUB  EVES,   AND  DARK  CHESTNUT  HAIR. 
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MISS  N.    LEWIS,   OK  WASHINGTON,   ONE  OF  THE  c:APn  AL  S   POPULAR  BELLES. 
SHE  IS  A  KLONDE.   WITH   DEEP  BLUE  EYES. 
From  a  fhotosrath  bv  Harris       Ewine.  Washington,  D.C. 


ai^ini?  liis  affairs  was  concerned,  he  was  of 
nnsonnd  mind. 

The  marchioness  was  Miss  GJadys  Sut- 
licrst.  the  daughter  of  a  commoner — an 
Knglisli    solicitor.     She    was   a  celehrated 


heauty  before  her  marriage,  and  since  that 
time  has  remained  one  of  the  conspicuously 
lovely  women  of  England. 

Very  different  in  type  from  the  marchion- 
ess, bnt  very  charming  in  her  own  way,  is 
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Mrs.  Harry  S.  Watts,  of 
Baltimore,  who  is  de- 
scended from  Chief  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Loch- 
rane,  and  comes  of  a  lon^ 
hue  of  beautiful  women. 
Her  mother,  as  Idoline 
Lochrane,  of  Atlanta,  wa 

a  beauty  and  a  belle,  an  1 

is  now  a  resident  of  Bal- 
timore.     Her    aunt.  Mrs. 

George  Connors,  as  Lillie 

Lochrane,  was  also  a  fa- 
mous beauty.     Before  her 

marriage  Mrs.  Watts  was 

Miss  Idoline  Austell.  She 

is    considered    to    be  the 

image    of    her    au:u.  the 

second  of  the  three  beau- 
tiful Lochrane  sisters. 
Mrs.    Watts    made  her 

debut  two  seasons  ago  iti 

Baltimore  and  Atlanta, 

•■.vherc   she   was  the  gue^t 

(>{  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 

Josephine  Lochrane.  Her 

])eauty  and  charm  of  UKin- 

ner  were  the  commeiU  of 

both  of  these  cities.  Hers 

is  an   ideal,  slender.  Irish 

beauty,  with  a  rare  c^>m 

i)lex:on,  ^ky-b!ue  eyes,  and 

<lark  chestnut  hair.    She  is 

barely    out   of   her  teens. 

and  was  a  November  bride. 

Her   husband   is   a  Balti- 

morean.  but  they  have  re- 

i-ently  settled  in  Xew  York. 

where  they  have  joined  the 

Southern  set. 

The  Southerners  are  hav- 
ing it  all  their  own  way. 
this  year,  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  In  the  latter 
city  one  of  the  most  .'id- 
mired  of. 'the  Southern 
belles  is  a  debntimte  of 
this  season.  Miss  X.  Lewis, 
who  is  deservedly  fK)i)ular 
in  the  capital.  She  is  very 
bl(»nd  in  type,  and  has  deep 
blue  eyes.  Her  complex -on 
is  fresh  and  girlish,  her 
manners  are  unaffected, 
and  she  has  a  host  of 
friends  among  the  young 
and  old. 

Another  of  the  younger 
girls,  who  has  just  made 
her  debut  in  Washington, 
is  "Miss  Constance  Hoyt,  the  daughter  of  she  made  her  bnw  lo  society  in  December. 
Solicitor-General  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Miss  Hoyt  is  tall  and  slender,  with  an  ex- 
at  whose  residence,  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue.     ceedingly  graceful  carriage  and  masses  f>f 


MIS.S   CONSTANCE    HOYT,    OK   WASHINGTON.      SHU    IS   TALL  AND 
SLENDER,    WITH   AN    EXCEEDINGLY  GRACEFl'L  C  ARRIAGE 
AND  MASSES  OF  BROWN   HAIR.      A\   ELDER  SISTER 
IS  MRS.    PHILIP  S.  HIGHBORN. 
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brown  hair.  She  is  a  younger  sister  of  Mrs. 
Phihp  S.  Hichborn,  whose  marriage  took 
place  a  httlc  more  than  a  year  ago. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Southern  girls 
are  having  so  much  success  in  the  North,  it 
is  encouraging  to  hear  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  young  married  women  in 
Virginia  is  a  Northern  girl,  Mrs.  Henr:^ 
King   McHarg,   who   was   formerly  Miss 


Laura  Whitney  Brown,  one  of  the  best  liked 
Boston  girls  of  her  set.  While  very  young, 
and  while  pursuing  her  musical  studies  in 
Boston,  she  met  Harry  McHarg,  the  son  of 
Henry  McHarg,  the  New  York  banker.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  tirst  sight,  and,  though 
he  was  but  a  student  at  college,  an  engage- 
ment quickly  followed.  The  young  couple 
arc  at  present  living  in  Radford,  Virginia, 


MRS.  HENRY  KING   McH.\RG,   OF  KADFORD,   VIRGINIA.     AS  MISS  LAURA  WHITNEY  BkOWN  SHE 
WAS,   BEFORE  HER  MARRIAGE,   A  POPULAR  BOSTON  GIRL. 
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MISS  THERESA  DREXEL,   A  PRETTY  AM)  VIVACIOLS  MEMBER   t)F  THE  YOLNCiEK  SET 
AT  WASHINGTON.      SHE  WILL  SOON   MAKE  HER*  DEBL'T. 
From  a  thotoerath  f'X  Harris        Living,  W'asliintrion. 


where  Mr.  Mcllarj^'s  father  has  many  husi- 
ncss  interests  which  his  Son  is  superintend- 
ing and  managing. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  cliarming 
of  the  younger  set  of  girls  in  Washington 
is  Miss  Theresa  Drexel,  the  vivacious 
daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  U.  Drexel,  of  Omaha. 
Miss^  Drexel  is  shortly  to  be  graduated  from 
Miss  Stuart's  school,  in  the  capital,  and  her 
debut  in  Washington  society  is  awaited  wiili 


nuicli  interest  and  curiosity.  .\  '*  pink  rosc- 
Inid "  would  he  a  good  simile  for  Miss 
Drexel.  ller.C{'loring  is  singularly  perfect, 
and  her  brown  eyes,  charnnng  figure,  and 
masses  of  brown  hair,  will  undoubtedly 
make  her  one  (^f  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  season's  debutantes.  Miss  Drexel  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  linguist,  and  has  a  beautiful 
and  carefully  trained  singing- voice. 

.\tiotlier  Washington  beauty  is  Miss  Irene 
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Rrainerd,  the  Iwcnty-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Brainerd.  She  has 
been  most  carefully  educated  and  is  noted 
for  her  musical  talent,  in  which  she  has 


and  graceful  carriage  by  her  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  links. 

She  is  a  blonde,  with  blue  eyes  and  stri- 
kingly classic  features.    She  is  spending  the 


MISS  IRENE  BRAINERD,    OF  WASHINGTON.   A  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL  WHO  tS  A  CLBVfiR 
MUSICIAN  AND  A  DEVOTED  GOLFER.      SHE   IS  A  BLONDE,   WITH  BLUE 
EYES  AND  STRIKINGLY  CLASSIC  FEATURES. 
From  a  fhototrrath  by  Harris  <5~"  Ewine,  W^ashineton 


displayed  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and 
ability.  Her  chief  amusement  is  golf,  a 
sport  in  wliich  she  excels.  It  is  to  golf 
that  she  ascri])es  her  good  health.  Her 
friends  and  admirers  are  inclined  to  account 
for  her  perfect  complexion,  springy  step, 


winter  season  with  friends  in  Detroit,  but 
expects  to  go  to  New  York  in  the  early 
spring,  where  she  will  remain  until  the 
summer.  Her  father  has  long  been  one  of 
the  largest  real-estate  investors  and  oper- 
ators in  the  national  capital. 
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THE  POSTMASTER-GENERALS 
STAND-UP  DESK. 

HEX  the  Hen.  George  von  L.  Meyer  gave  up  the  Russian  Knihassy  to  accept 
the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  he  astonished  his  subordinates  hy  order- 
ing his  predecessor's  handsome  roll-top  desk  to  l)e  removed,  and  hy 
substituting  an  enormous  upright  affair  at  which  he  could  do  his  work 
standing  instead  of  sitting.  Mr.  Meyer  had  formerly  been  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  this  was  the  desk  which  he  had  used 
while  holding  that  important  ofHce. 
It  is  a  solidly  built  and  very  heavy  structure,  somewliat  l)attered  on  the  top  and  sides, 
but  strong  enough  to  last  for  a  centur\.  It  is  described  as  resembling  a  gigantic  hurdy- 
gurdv.  Probably  the  Postmaster-(ieneral  is  fond  of  it'  for  it>  old  associations.  Its  use 
by  him  is  likely  to  make  him  popular  with  the  rural  postmasters,  who  usually  furnish  the 
public  with  stand-up  desks,  ofteu  rudely  constructed  of  rough  pine,  b^very  one  has  seen 
them  in  country  stores  which  contain  a  post-ofbce  also;  but  until  now  this  sort  of  de>k 
has  been  unknown  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 

As  a  general  theory,  it.  is  better  to  work  at  a  stand-ui)  ^Ifsk  than  at  any  other  kin<l. 
The  blood  circulates  more  freely  when  one  is  in  a  standing  posture;  and  perhaps  the 
stand-lip  desk  confers  upon  its  user  the  much-desired  gift  of  "thinking  on  hi*^  legs." 


I 


HOST M AST ER-GBXERAL  MEYER  WORKING  AT  HIS  HIGH  t>EHK. 
From  <t  cotyrighted  thotoeraPh  hy  W'cltlon  Fatihctt,  Wushington. 
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ARIZONA'S  PETRIFIED  TREES. 


WHAT  THE  PREHISTORIC  ALKALINE  FLOODS  DID 
TO  A  FOREST  THAT  LAY  ALONG  THE  BANKS 
OF   THE   LITTLE    COLORADO  RIVER. 


all  tlie  natural  wonders  of  our  country,  few  arc  more  interesting  and 
curious  than  the  petrified  forest  which  lies  along  the  Little  Colorado 
River  in  Arizona.  Here  are  vast  numbers  of  perfectly  preserved  trees, 
some  of  them  v^rith  a  diameter  of  as  much  as  five  feet,  and  with  a  length 
of  more  than  fifty  feet,  but  all  of  them  long  since  transformed  to  solid 
stone.  The  grain  and  structure  of  the  original  wood  are  remarkably 
preserved ;  and  though  some  of  the  trunks  are  dull  in  color  like  quartz, 
many  of  them  are  exquisitely  tinted  so  as  to  resemble  opal,  agate,  or  jasper.    So  beautiful 


THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  PETRIFIED  TREE.  AT  SOME  REMOTE  PERIOD  THE  REGION  WAS  PHOBABLV 
FLOODED  WITH  HOT  ALKALINE  WATERS,  HEAVILY  CHARGED  WITH  SILICA,  WHICH  PENETRATED  THE 
WOOD-FIBERS.     THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  OTHER  PETRIFIED    FORESTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.  ' 

From  a  thoto^rath  by  McClttrc.  Dcfrwr,  Colorado. 

arc  some  of  the  petrified  trunks  that  they  have  been  carried  away  and  carefully  cut  and 
polished  into  objects  of  art. 

The  manner  in  whicli  these  trees  l)ccamc  petrified  is  explained  by  geologists  who  say 
tliat  at  some  remote  period  the  region  was  flooded  with  hot  alkaline  waters  heavily  charged 
with  silica  in  a  state  of  solution.  All  the  wood-fibers  of  the  trees  became  saturated  and 
were  finally  replaced  entirely  by  this  silica  which  hardened  into  stone.  The  illustration 
which  is  given  here  shows  a  part  of  one  of  the  petritied  trunks. 

Besides  the  Arizona  forest  from  which  this  tree  came,  there  are  other  like  forests 
in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  in  Missouri,  and  in  Xapa  County,  California.  In  the  East, 
there  are  many  erect  stumps  of  petrified  trees  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  south  of 
Baltimore.  In  England  a  remarkably  dense  cluster  of  these  trees  was  opened  in  1844 
near  Wolverhampton;  but  they  had  not  been  petrified  into  stone  of  delicate  lints  and 
varied  colors,  but  were  turned  to  solid  coal. 
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A  WALL-CLIMBING  AUTO. 


THIS    ODD    MOTOR-CAR     POSSESSES  A   POWER    OF    ADAPTATION    AND    UNDULATION    BY    WHICH  IT 
CONFORMS   ITSELF   TO   THE    SHAPE    OF   THE   SURFACES   OVER   WHICH   IT  MOVES. 
IT  IS   REPORTED  TO  HAVE  WITHSTOOD    MANY  SEVERE  TESTS". 
AND   IT  CAN  CLIMB  STONE  WALLS. 


V'ER  since  the  Boor  War,  ilie  British  niiliuiry  aiitliorities  have  heen  striving 
diligently  to  keep  the  warlike  eqripmeiil  of  Great  r.ritain  in  perfect  trim 


■"C^J^  V~\-^  for  all  possible  emergencies.  Tt  will  he  "eniemhered  that  at  one  time. 
"^"^^  V  (luring  the  struggle  with  the  South  .^frican  Republic  tlie  appalling  fact 

^^-^^C^y    became  known  to  the  War  Office  ih.at  the  arsenals  in  luigland  cf^ntained 
ammuniti<  n  sufficient  to  supplv  the  army  f(ir  less  than  a  single  weik. 
The  secret  was  well  kept  until  peace  was  conquered:  hut  afterward,  in  open  Parliament. 
Mr.  Balfour  related  the  occurrence,  and  amid  breathless  silence,  told  how  it  made  his 
heart  stand  still. 

Since  then  the  Hnglish  have  striven  diligently  to  avail  themselves  <^f  every  now 
invention,  and  to  surpass  the  efforts  of  foreign  experimenters.  Thus,  the  submarine  he  at 
which  the  French  first  developetl,  has  been  made  an  especial  feature  of  the  Fnglish  navy. 
So.  too,  the  dirigible  hallorn.  f«)r  rsc  in  war,  has  been  in  Entiland  broujiht  to  as  high  a 
stage  of  perfectitn  as  that  attaiiK^d  by  either  the  IVench  tir  (i'.Minan  models.  Xew 
explosives  receive  careful  attention:  and  the  experience  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  is 
being  carefully  studied. 

A  very  interesting  addition  to  the  military  equinment  is  fcnmd  in  a  newly  invented 
army  auto,  of  which  a  photograph  is  here  given.  The  autonmbile.  like  the  bicycle,  was 
early  pressed  into  service:  yet  the  ordinary  type  in  either  case  was  not  available  over 
rough  country  aiul  on  very  hilly  groun<l. 

This  new  invention  is  an  automobile  which,  as  will  he  seen,  is  ci  nstrrcted  tc^  pf^ssess 
a  power  of  adaptation  and  undulation  by  which  it  conforms  itself  to  the  shape  of  the 
surfaces  over  which  it  moves.  Tn  passing  over  hununocks  or  other  irregularities,  it  fits 
itself  exactly  to  them  so  as  to  receive  no  sh(^ck.  It  can  also  climb  hills  with  perfect  ease, 
and  is  well  protected  against  any  ordinary  obstacle  that  it  may  encounter.  It  is  reportefl 
to  have  withstood  successfully  many  severe  tests:  and  probably  it  will  soon  be  largely  u^ed 
all  over  the  British  Empire. 
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HUGE   DIAMONDS   LURE  SHREWD 

THIEVES. 

BY    IZOLA  FORRESTER. 

THE  JEWEL  CASKETS  OF  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  WOMEN 
ARE  ALWAYS  A  TEMPTATION  TO  CROOKS,  AND, 
MORE  THAN  ONCE,  BIG  ROBBERIES  HAVE  OCCURRED. 


1  A  THEN  a  great  diamond  robbery 
(i\  Ix  I  ^  ^^^^^  P^sce  in  New  York 
I  \  /  1  /  M  City,  the  loser  follows  one 
m  VbV  (Si  courses.    He  may 

IT  W   notify    pawnbrokers,  Tif- 

fany's, Pinkerton's,  Maiden 
I^ane  jewelers,  and  send  a  few  cables  flying 
to  head  off  a  possible  dash  for  the  Orient 
on  the  part  of  the  robbers;  or  he  may  send 
out  a  positive  denial  to  the  general  public 
that  any  robbery  has  taken  place.  Then  his 
usual  plan  is  to  sit  back  and  await  results, 
while  the  underworld  is  given  strong  medi- 
cine to  make  it  disgorge  any  possible  loot. 

The  other  course  is  even  more  popular, 
and  also  more  common.  The  loser  simply 
does  nothing  at  all.  Neither  is  the  under- 
world capsized,  for  the  tacit  supposition  may 
be  that  some  gcm-collecting  "  Raffles "  of 
the  upper  strata  has  taken  a  temporary 
fancy  to  the  diamonds  of  a  neighbor  and 
has  quietly  "  lifted  "  them. 

A  little  patience  and  tact  in  such  a  case 
usually  results  in  the  recovery  of  the  miss- 
ing jewels.  If  the  story  happens  to  leak 
out  to  the  public  or  press,  a  la|)sc  of  mem- 
ory is  given  as  the  cause  of  disappearance, 
and  all  sensationalism  carefully  suppressed. 

The  ancients  believed  that  jewels  had  souls. 
Possibly  so  does  a  certain  well-known  finan- 
cier of  Wall  Street,  who  never  appears  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  without  several  loose 
diamonds  in  his  pockets. 

He  will  stand  motionless,  watching  the 
operations  of  the  market,  one  hand  thrust 
in  his  pocket.  Sometimes  he  takes  the  hand 
out  and  gazes  musingly  at  the  pure  luster 
of  the  diamonds  it  holds,  and  old-timers 
declare  he  gains  his  insi)iration  from  their 
beauty. 

In  the  demonology  of  tlie  East  it  was 
llrmly  believed  that  all  diamonds  had  power 
to  destroy  the  soul  of  the  possessor;  that 
when  chaos  had  given  way  to  order,  the 
demons  yet  reigned  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  fashioned  jewels  to  sway  the  evil 
wills  of  men  and  women.    And  to  this  day 


men  barter  their  souls  and  bodies  away  to 
gain  possession  of  these  bits  of  imprisoned 
sunshine  which  scientists  tell  us  are  noth- 
ing but  a  compound  of  soda,  silicate,  and 
magnesium. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  over  tive  thou- 
sand women  in  New  York  City  each  of 
whom  owns  diamonds  valued  at  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  more.  To  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  jewels  that  the 
society  woman  possesses,  here  is  a  list  given 
to  the  police  by  Mrs.  William  R.  Hochster, 
of  the  Ansonia,  who  was  robbed  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gems 
several  years  ago : 

Diamond  set  chain. 

One  diamond  heart. 

Three  watches,  set  with  diamonds. 

One  gold  jewel-box,  set  with  diamonds. 

One  gold  chain  with  diamond  settings. 

One  pair  sleeve-buttons,  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 

Ten  gold  bracelets,  set  with  diamonds. 

Gold  card-case,  set  with  diamonds. 

This  is  a  very  modest  collection,  since  it 
contains  no  tiaras,  stomachers,  or  hair- 
'sprays.  One  hair-spray,  of  pure  white 
stones,  whicli  was  missed  at  the  grand 
opera  by  a  recent  bride  in  the  smart  set 
during  her  debutante  season,  was  valued  at 
twelve  th(>usand  dollars.  It  was  discovered 
later  imbedded  in  the  cushions  of  her  car- 
riage. None  of  the  Tlochster  gems  were 
ever  recovered. 

On  July  20,  T904,  the  world  was  amazed  by 
the  announcement  of  a  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar  diamond  robbery  committed  either 
at  fx)S  I'^ifih  Avenue,  or  Ochre  Court,  at 
Newport,  the  town  and  country  residences 
of  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet.  Circulars  were  <ent 
out  by  Tiffany  and  the  Pinkerton  burean, 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  missing 
gems,  and  offering  a  reward  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  their  return. 

Mrs.  Goelet  said  that  she  had  missed 
them  while  dressing  for  a  dinner  the  night 
of  July  19.    She  was  then  at  Ochre  Court. 
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The  last  time  she  had  worn  the  jewels  was 
at  a  small  function  in  town,  on  the  night 
of  June  20. 

She  said  positively  that  she  remembered 
placing  them  in  their  case,  and  that  the 
maid  carried  them  to  the  carriage.  They 
had  not  left  her  possession  during  the  jour- 
ney to  Newport,  and  on  arriving  at  Ochre 


Society  smiled  over  the  denouement  when, 
after  a  few  days'  the  circulars  and  reward 
were  recalled,  and  it  was  calmly  announced 
that  Mrs.  Goelet  had  found  the  diamonds 
stowed  away  in  the  safe  at  her  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 

That  was  all.  It  was  direct  and  indis- 
putable.   Mrs.  (Joclct  may  have  found  them 


THE  OTHER  BRICKLAYER  WANTED  SOL  VE- 
MIRS,  AND  |gt9ppr99Mk'rAIIIOPOI>SRA- 

GLASSES  AirsTiKiitt  ffp^mts,  "jack's" 

SHOES,  BtJT  ms  CHUM  WAS  COKTBNT 
WITH  A  PAIR  OK  GARTER-BUCKLES. 

Court  they  had  been  placed,  as  usual,  in  a 
safe  in  her  boudoir. 

To  reach  them,  five  keys  had  to  be  used. 
One  opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  one 
the  closet-door,  one  the  safe,  another  the 
compartment,  and,  last  of  all,  one  opened 
the  casket  itself.  Yet  Mrs.  Goelet  said 
there  was  only  one  set  of  keys,  and  only 
her  maid  and  herself  ever  used  them. 

Rumors  were  rife.  Some  believed  that  a 
society  "  Raffles  had  used  influence  and 
information  to  secure  the  gems;  others  that 
Mrs.  Goelet  herself  had  forgotten  where  she 
had  left  them. 

12— S  B  1 


there,  said  the  skeptics,  but  who  had  put 
them  back  there  where  ^irs.  Goelet  could 
conveniently  find  them?  Mrs.  Goelet  did 
not  say. 

In  one  season  alone  it  was  c'>iimatc<l  that 
New  York  society  women  lost  ovir  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  stolen 
jewels,  through  an  unknown  thief  wh«^  made 
a  specialty  of  looting  Xewport  homes.  Xo 
clue  was  ever  found  to  any  of  the  Inst 
jewels,  or,  at  least,  if  they  were  recovered 
the  recovery  of  the  goods  was  never  made 
public.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  seek  a 
thief  among  one's  guests,  and  where  this 
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has  been  inevitable,  the  American  woman 
of  fashion  has  brought  all  her  tact  and  di- 
plomacy to  bear  on  a  most  difficult  situation. 
The  name  of  Newport's  **  Raffles "  is  still 
unknown. 

So  frequent  and  daring  did  these  rob- 
beries become  that  many  women  resorted  to 
the  wearing  of  paste  duplicates,  while  the 
real  diamonds  reposed  safely  in  the  vaults 
at  Tiffany's.  One  amusing  result  of  this 
was  the  arrest  of  two  bricklayers  on  No- 


The  little  souvenir  for  the  "  missus  **  was 
said  to  be  diamond  buckles  w'orth  thousands 
of  dollars.  A  charge  of  grand  larceny  hung 
over  the  heads  of  the  souvenir-collecting 
bricklayers,  but  when  the  case  came  up  for 
trial,  Mrs.  Astor's  maid  appeared  in  court 
and  announced  that  the  diamonds  were 
paste  imitations,  and  that  the  real  ones 
were  safe  at  Tiffany's. 

\  similar  incident  took  place  May  3,  1905. 
when  a  fifty  thousand-dollar  diamond  neck- 


THE  REGENT,  THE   PUREST  DIAMOND  IN   EUROPE,  WAS  FOUND   IN  THE  MINES  AT  PARTEAL, 
INDIA,  BY  A  SLAVE  LABORER,  WHO  SOLD  IT  TO  A  SEA-CAPTAIN    FOR   A  FEW  HUN- 
DRED  DOLLARS.      IT   IS  VALUED   TO-DAY  AT  TWO    MILLION  DOLLARS. 


vcmber  15,  1904.  They  had  been  employed 
to  repair  a  fireplace  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  840  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  to  the  bricklayers 
— this  peep  into  the  sanctuary  of  a  queen  of 
society — and  one  of  the  men,  as  he  after- 
ward confessed,  got  the  idea  of  taking  home 
a  little  souvenir  of  the  visit  to  his  wife. 

He  found  the  souvenir.  It  looked  value- 
less, but  he  knew  *'  the  missus "  would 
appreciate  it.  The  other  bricklayer  also 
wanted  souvenirs,  and  picked  up  a  pair  of 
opera-glasses  and  some  of  Mrs.  Jack's " 
shoes,  but  his  chum  was  content  with  a 
pair  of  garter-buckles. 

The   following  day  both   were  arrested. 


lace  belonging  to  Mrs.  W.  K.  VandeH>ilt 
was  lost  somewhere  between  New  York  and 
Florida.    It  had  been  shipped  by  express. 

The  loss  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 
Finally  a  clue  was  traced  to  one  of 
baggagemen.  \o  trace  of  the  gems  could 
l>e  found,  however,  until  a  detective  discov- 
ered a  sweetheart  of  the  baggageman'> 
down  at  Sound  Beach.  She  was  a  pretty, 
innocent-appearing  girl,  and  she  was  wear- 
ing the  necklace  openly  when  arrested. 

The  sight  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  fifty 
thousand-dollar  diamonds  reposing  cozily 
around  the  girl's  slim  throat,  in  open  view 
of  a  whole  summer  resort,  staggered  the 
detectives,  but  the  girl  said  calmly,  when 
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arrested,  that  she 
had  no  idea  **  Bill " 
had  given  her  *'  the 
real  thing.''  '*  Bill  " 
is  still  serving  time 
for  "  the  real  thing." 

Another  mystery 
tliat  bids  fair  to  re- 
main unsolved  is  that 
of  the  Willing  dia- 
mond crescent.  It 
was  purchased  in 
Paris  by  Edward 
Shippen  Willing,  tlio 
father  of  •Mrs.  John 
Jacob  Astor.  The 
cost  was  said  •  to  he 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

^Ir.  Willing  was  a 
well-known  clubman 
and  a  millionaire. 
Although  eighty- four 
years  of  age  when  he 
died,  he  still  retained 
his  position  as  a 
patron  of  art  and  a 
social  leader  in  Xew 
York  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  died  of 
heart-failure  before 
any    of    his  family 

could  reach  him.  When  his  will  was  opened 
and  read,  it  was  found  to  contain  this 
strange  clause : 

To  my.  ion,  John  Rhea  Barton  Willing,  I  bequeath 
a  <iouble  diamond  necklace,  one  of  which  was  formerly 
the  propecty  of  Christina  de  Bourbon,  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  [King  of  Spain],  and  a  crescent  in  diamonds 
and  a  star  in  diamonds,  all  of  which  were  purchased  by 
me  in  Paris. 

The  crescent  in  diamonds  mentioned  above  was 
abstracted  from  my  chamber  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
If  this  jewel  should  ever  be  returned,  I  should  wish  him 
to  inherit  it* 

The  announcement  of  the  crescent's  "  ab- 
straction "  created  a  sensation.  It  was  a 
well-known  part  of  Mrs.  Willing's  famous 
collection  of  gems,  and  had  often  been  seen 
in  her  hair  at  the  Philadelphia  assemblies. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  her  relatives 
had  been  permitted  a  view  of  her  jewels, 
and  the  "  Queen's  Crescent,"  as  it  was  called, 
had  been  in  its  place  then.  Vet  within  a 
few  months  it  was  "abstracted."  and,  so  tar 
as  is  known,  it  has  never  been  **  returned." 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  all  the  largest  dia- 
monds in  the  world  were  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Also  each  of  the  four  largest 
had  originally  been  stolen  from  India, 
which  is  called  the  **  cradle  of  gems."  The 
Kohinoor,  the  Orloff,  and  the  Moon  of  the 
Mountains,  were  all  part  of  the  scattered 
treasures  oi  the  Great  Mogul. 


MONTHS    LATER,    OIT    WEST,    AN    OLD-TIMR    NF.W    YORK    THIEF  WA.s 
FOUND  DYING.  AND  A  DIAMOND  OF  KNOKMOI  S  SIZE  WAS  FOl'ND 
ON   HIM.     THIS  IS  SAID  TO   HAVE   HKKN   ONE  OF  THE 

MissiN(;  "excelsior"  fra(;.ments. 


The  QriofF  jumped,  si^  to  speak,  from  the 
eye  of  an  idol  to  the  scepter  of  tlie  Czar. 

The  Kohinoor,  or  "  Mountain  of  Light," 
came  from  the  private  treasure-chest  of  the 
Sultan  of  Delhi.  The  Regent,  the  purest 
diamond  in  Europe,  was  originally  known 
as  the  Devil's  Eye."  It  was  found  in 
the  mines  at  Parteal.  India,  by  a  slave 
laborer,  who  went  the  modern  diamond- 
swallower  one  better  ])y  cutting  a  gash  in 
his  leg  and  hiding  the  "Devil's  Eye"  in  it. 
He  sold  it  to  a  sea-captain  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  it  is  valued  to-day  at  two 
million  dollars. 

One  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world, 
known  as  the  "  Excelsior,"  was  bought  by 
Tiffany,  and  found  its  way,  as  the  majority 
of  great  diamonds  arc  doing  these  days, 
into  the  Tiffany  workroom. 

It  was  too  large  for  practical)le  purposes. 
There  w.'is  no  scepter  wailing  its  luster  here 
in  the  land  of  the  free,  so  it  was  to  be  cut 
in  ten  pieces,  to  bring  it  down  to  a  market- 
al)le  valuation. 

A  more  sentimental  nation  might  liave 
demanded  that  it  be  set  in  tlic  torch  of  Lib- 
erty, but  the  tiara  of  a  famous  society  leader 
and  beauty  was  its  destined  resting-place — 
when  suddenly  the  news  leaked  out  that 
three  of  the  ten  subsections  had  vanished 
from  the  Tiffany  workroom. 

Tliis  was  in  March,  1906.    The  Io*;s  was 
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denied,  even  while  cables  were  being  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  head  off  any 
possibility  of  the  disposal  of  the  stones. 
They  were  valued  at  nearly  ninety  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  fact  of  the  theft  occurring 
in  the  Tiffany  workroom  added  to  the  mys- 
tery. Every  workman  is  above  suspicion,  it 
is  claimed. 

The  diamonds  had  been  given  out  in  the 
morning,  and  had  been  returned  at  nigln  by 
the  workman  to  whom  they  had  been  en- 
trusted, wrapped  in  a  paper  envelope,  and 
laid  with  other  jewels  on  the  shelf  of  the 
superintendent's  window.  The  loss  wtis 
discovered  in  the  morning. 
•  Every  possible  avenue  of  escape  was 
watched.  It  seemed  impossible  for  an\'  thief 
to  get  away  with  three  such  diamonds  in  his 
possession. 

On  May  12  a  man  appeared  in  Maiden 
Land,  offering  for  sale  a  diamond  which 
he  claimed  was  the  La  Tk'lle  stone,  from 
Brazil.  He  asked  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
it,  and  suspicion  was  at  once  aroused.  But 
liefore  he  could  be  arrested  he  disappeared 
as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

Months  later,  out  West,  an  old-time  New 
York  thief  was  found  dying,  and  a  diamond 
of  enormous  size  was  found  on  him.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  missing 
"  Excelsior "  fragments,  but  the  other  two 
are  still  missing.  Perhaps  they  have  found 
a  hiding-place  in  some  zenana  of  the  East, 
or  else  lie  buried  in  some  \ew  York  spot 
over  which  thousands  tramp  unknowingly 
every  day. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  diamonds  and 
jewelry  of  Bishop  Potter's  wife.  Over 
thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewels 
were  stolen  from  a  safe  in  her  home  at 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  later  were 
found  by  detectives,  buried  in  a  common 
glass  fruit-jar  in  front  of  the  Creighton 
Iron  Foundry,  One  Hundred  ard  Fifty- 
Fifth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  \ew  York 
City. 

It  is  said  that  no  matter  how  long  a  time 
may  elapse  after  the  robbery,  a  thief  will 
always  visit  the  spot  of  concealment,  just  to 
take  a  look  at  his  booty.  Therefore,  when 
a  great  robbery  takes  place,  well-known  old- 
time  jewel  thieves  are  shadowed.  William 
Coleman  was  tracked  to  the  viaduct  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  and  ar- 
rested while  reading  a  letter  left  by  the 
detectives  in  the  jar  in  place  of  the  Potter 
jewels. 

The  lesser  lights  among  the  real  artists  in 
the  jewel  robbing  business  usually  work  in 
pairs.  A  man  and  a  woman  are  the  most 
successful.  Annie  Gleason,  Hattie  Rock, 
May  Cherry,  Grace*  Martin,  and  others  all 


had  their  "  pals,"  and  worked  an  easy,  dar- 
ing game  for  years  on  the  best  hostelries 
in  town,  and  on  leading  jewelers. 

The  women  were  handsome,  and  dressed 
in  the  latest  style,  and  they  eluded  the  po- 
lice over  and  over  again.  One  game  that 
baffled  the  cleverest  jewelers  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  paste  duplicate  by  the  ap- 
parent buyer.  The  woman  would  then  very 
cleverly  conceal  the  real  gem  in  a  lump  of 
putty  and  stick  it  on  the  under  side  of  the 
showcase. 

Before  suspicion  was  aroused  she  would 
select  another  diamond,  order  it  sent  to  her 
apartment  the  following  day,  and  leave  the 
store.  Her  **  pal  **  would  then  appear,  look 
(  ver  some  jewels,  and  leave  the  store,  after 
liaving  secured  the  lump  of  putty. 

Another  trick  was  for  the  woman  confed- 
erate to  take  a  position  as  maid  to  some 
wealthy  woman.  This  was  done  in  the  ca>ic 
of  Mary  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Livingston,  of  108  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  missed  a  diamond  and 
ruby  brooch  as  she  was  dressing  for  the 
opera  February  9,  1907.  The  next  day  her 
maid,  Mary  O'Connor,  was  taken  to  St. 
Vincent's  hospital,  dangerously  ill. 

Thinking  she  was  about  to  die,  she  con- 
fessed to  the  sister  who  nursed  her.  The 
police  found  her  lover,  Frank  Logan,  in  a 
room  at  133  West  Sixty-Third  Street.  He 
denied  knowing  anything  about  it,  until 
taken  to  the  hospital  and  confronted  with 
his  sweetheart.  Then  he  said  he  had  be- 
came frightened  and  had  thrown  the  brooch 
frvjm  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

He  had  a  second  and  a  better  attack  of 
fright  at  headquarters,  and  admitted  re- 
ceiving the  brooch  from  the  girl  and  taking 
the  jewels  from  their  setting.  He  had  im- 
bedded the  diamond  and  ruby  in  the  wall 
behind  a  picture  in  his  room.  The  jewcN 
were  recovered.  The  value  was  eighteen 
thcHisand  dollars. 

A  most  picturesque  robbery  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  J.  E.  Broeck,  a  diamond 
broker,  of  170  Broadway.  He  was  not 
a  professional  jewel  "  abstractor,"  as  one 
gentleman  "  Raffles "  described  himself,  yet 
he  carried  out  one  of  the  nerviest,  most 
daring,  robberies  ever  committed  in  New 
York. 

So  extensive  were  his  operations  that 
many  of  the  losers  preserved  silence  rather 
than  expose  to  the  world  that  they  had  em- 
ployed the  services  of  a  middleman. 

Broeck  was  born  at  Glenside,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
Polish  nobleman  who  had  fled  to  this  coun- 
try to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar. 

Seven  years  before  the  rob^ry  he  had 
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gone  to  China,  and  become  possessed  of  a 
state  secret  which  gave  him  unsuspected 
power  in  court  circles.  He  returned  home 
with  plenty  of  money  and  an  educated  taste 
in  the  spending  of  it. 

His  operations  as  a  broker  were  exten- 
sive. He  sold  a  diamond  collar  valued  at 
one  million  dollars  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
and  managed  many  private  deals  between 
South  African  dealers  and  Maiden  Lane 
jewelers. 

The  day  before  his  thefts  were  discov- 
ered, he  went  out  to  the  Belmont  race-track 
and  backed  Roseben  for  tlie  Metropolitan 
Handicap  to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  hoping  to  retrieve  his 
losses.  The  next  day  he  had  disappeared, 
and  the  estimated  loss  to  jewelers  who  had 
entrusted  their  goods  to  him  rose  rapidly 
from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

All  over  town  diamonds  were  discovered, 
pawned,  but  even  with  their  recovery,  the 
loss  was  lessened  only  by  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  firm  of  Ludwig  Nissen 
alone   lost   seventy   thousand   dollars,  and 


WILLIAM    COLEMAN  WAS  TRACKED  TO  THE  VIADI  CT  AT  ONE 
HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-FIFTH     STREET,    AND  ARRESTED 
WHILE  READING  A  LETTER  LEFT  BY  THE  DETECTIVES 
IN  THE  JAR  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  POTTER  JEWELS. 


Broeck  is  .stiU. 
at  large. 

After  a  big 
robbery  has 
been  committed 
w  e  I'l  -  k  n  o  w  n 
crooks  and 
jewel-grafters 
are  lined  up  at 
h  e  a  d  quarters 
and  warned  to 
get  out  of  town. 

I'.very  year  tlie  net  closes  in  lij^litcr  over 
the  heads  of  thieves  of  this  class,  as  new 
precautions  are  adopted  to  protect  jewels  of 
great  value,,  yet,  in  proi)ortion,  every  \oar 
finds  a  iK'w  lot  of  "professional  artists" 
working  a  brand-new  game  to  win. 

Swallowing  diamonds  is  looked  upon  as 
amateurish  n«nvadays.  Your  true  prince  of 
thieves  swallows  a  bullet  attached  t(^  a 
string  until  he  has  made  a  pouch  in  his 
pharynx  similar  to  the  crop  of  a  bird.  Then 
he  can  swallow  a  diamond  at  will,  and  let  it 
lie  there. 

But  the  game  is  a  dangerous  one,  and 
the  only  sure  market  left  is  in 
tlie  Orient.  They  buy  and 
ask  no  questions  at  the  jewel- 
marts  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
India.  There  is  no  i  rathe 
there,  no  bartering  of  splendid 
jewels  back  and  forth  to  the 
highest  bidder.  They  Iniy  and 
cherish. 

As  the  great  diamonds  of 
the  world  were  once  stolen 
from  their  ]'Ia>tern  "  cradle." 
so  nowadays  they  are  being 
returned  to  the  treasure-chests 
of  the  zenanas,  and  the  tur- 
bans of  rajahs  and  shahs,  as 
loot  from  the  Xew  World. 

Standing  face  to  face,  as 
victor  and  vanquished.  Nadir 
Shah  of  Persia  said  to  the 
Sultan  of  Delhi,  when  he  saw 
the  Kohinoor  glittering  in  his 
turban  : 

'*  Let  us  change  turbans."* 
To-day  Xew  York  marvels 
at  her  unsolved  diamond  rob- 
beries. The  Orient  smiles  im- 
perturbably  and  changes  the 
turban.  But  the  rapid-transit 
method  remains  a  in\ stcry. 
Slowly,  and  surely,  as  though 
by  a  coup  of  fate's,  the  I^ast 
is  reclaming  her  stokn  dar- 
lings. Here  they  are  marketed 
and  ciU  to  meet  the  buyer's 
whim  or  purse.  They  are  at 
the  mercy  of  fashion's  caprice. 
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One  year  my  lady  will  have  a  pear-shaped  a  glorious  heritage,  to  be  cherished  and  re- 
pendant,  the  next  it  must  be  recut  into  a  vered.  It  is  worshiped  for  its  beauty  and 
center  for  her  tiara.  rarity. 

In  the  Orient  the  perfect  diamond  is  loved       Therefore,  the  premium  is  a  high  one,  and 


THE  WOMAN  WOULD  THEN   Hll)E  THE   REAL  GEM  IN  A  LUMP  OF  PUTTY  AND 
STICK  IT  ON   THE   UNDER  SIDE  OF  THE  SHOWCASE. 


and  reverenced.  It  is  ranked  priceless  as  the 
woman  of  perfect  beauty,  or  the  horse  of 
lineage.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
earth,  a  heritage  from  demons,  possibly,  but 


worth  winning,  and  every  diamond  in  Xcw 
York  over  ten  carats  is  a  marked  prize  for 
Raffles  or  his  lesser  brother  with  the  dark- 
lantern. 


BEAUTY. 


C^OCRATEIS  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny ;  Plato,  a  privilege 
of  nature ;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  cheat ;  Theocritus,  a  delightful 
prejudice;  Cameades,  a  solitary  kingdom;  Domitian  said,  that  nothing 
was  more  grateful ;  Aristotle  affirmed  that  beauty  was  better  than  all 
the  letters  of  recommendation  in  the  world ;  Homer,  that  'twas  a  glorious 
gift  of  nature ;  and  Ovid,  alluding  to  him,  calls  it  a  favor  bestowed  by 
the  gods.—' prom  the  Xtalian* 
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WHAT  IS  "CAT-FEAR"? 


BY   RUDOLPH  BONNING. 


THE  STRANGE  HORROR  WHICH 
MANY  PERSONS  FEEL  WHEN  A 
"HARMLESS,  NECESSARY  CAT" 
COMES  NEAR  THEM.  EVEN  BRAVE 
SOLDIERS   MAY   NOT   BE  EXEMPT. 


r 


HARMLESS,  necessary  cat."'  In 
these  words  Shakespeare  has 
made  SItylock  descril)e  an 
animal  which  may  he  found 
in  almost  every  home. 

The  world  at  large  would 
accept  tlic  description  as  very  accurate.  The 
cat  is  a  graceful,  amiable,  inoffensive  crea- 
ture, associated  with  domestic  scenes.  One 
thinks  of  it  as  purring  by  the  hearth,  an  em- 
blem of  homelike  comfort,  the  gentle  com- 
panion of  maiden  ladies.  Its  only  depreda- 
tions are  directed  against  the  mice  which 
make  the  maiden  ladies  nervous.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  only  a  pet.  but  a  protector. 

An  Intense  Repulsion. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  there  are  many 
persons  who  do  not  share  this  kindly  feeling 
toward  the  cat.  In  these  the  presence  of  a 
fcHnc  excites  a  sort  of  nervous  agitation 
which  ranges  all  the  way  from  dislike  to 
aversion,  and  even  to  an  actual  terror  so 
great  as  to  induce  convulsions. 

Thus,  there  are  some  who  simply  do  not 
like  cats,  and  do  not  care  to  have  them 
around.  Others  detest  them,  and  drive  them 
from  the  house.  Still  others  feel  so  intense 
a  form  of  repulsion  as  to  be  unable  even 
to  look  upon  a  cat  without  shuddering,  and 
almost  to  faint  if  a  cat  should  happen  to 
brush  against  them. 

Persons  who  are  affected  in  this  way  to 
an  extreme  degree  arc  so  acutely  sensitive 
as  to  make  them  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  cat  even  before  the  cat  is  actually  seen. 

Scientists  Call  It  /EJurophobia. 

This  peculiar  form  of  neurasthenia,  or 
nervous  agitation,  was  long  ago  observed 
and  noted.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  scien- 
tihcally  studied  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  who 
called     it       cat-fear."     Professor  Harry 


Thurston  Pock  coined  for  it  the  Greek  com- 
pound name  (clurophohia,  which  Dr.  Mitchell 
accepted,  and  which  is  now  generally  used 
by  writers  on  the  subject. 

It  might  be  thought  that  cat-fear  is  pecul- 
iar to  neurotic  patients,  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  debility,  and  perhaps  to 
fanciful  women.  Hut  the  strange  thing  about 
cat-fear  is  that  it  affects  not  merely  men.  but 
manly  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  heahh — men, 
in  fact,  who  are  noted  for  reckless  courage. 

When  Napoleon  Shivered. 

Thus,  the  French  statcMuan,  Benjamin 
Constant,  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he 
found  Napoleon  shivering  in  his  tent,  his 
face  blanched  to  a  deadly  pallor,  and  with 
great  beads  of  sweat  standing  out  upon  his 
brow.  The  hero  of  fifty  battles  was  .so 
shaken  by  terror  as  to  be  almost  on  the 
verge  of  syncope. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  Constant  in 
alarm. 

"  A  cat !  A  cat  I  "  cried  out  the  emperor. 
There  is  a  cat  somewhere  in  the  tent !  " 

A  hasty  search  was  made,  and  at  first  it 
seemed  as  though  the  emperor  had  been 
mistaken;  but  presently  a  cat  was  discovered 
sound  asleep  behind  a  screen. 

When  Lord  Roberts  Lost  His  Nerve. 

The  greatest  Kngii.sh  soldier-  now  alive. 
Lord  Roberts,  is  alsr^  subject  to  cat-fear. 
This  virile,  sane,  well-balanced  soldier,  the 
hero  of  Candahar  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Hoer  republics,  who  has  faced  with  perfect 
coolness  both  Afghan  bullets  and  the  sure 
marksmanship  of  the  Transvaal  riflemen, 
will  flee  the  presence  of  a  *'  harmless,  neces- 
sary cat." 

The  story  is  told  of  how.  once,  at  a  splen- 
did banquet  at  which  Lord  Roberts  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  he  was  seen,  in  the  miflst  of 
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the  festivities,  to  shudder  and  grow  pale. 
His  titled  host  whispered  to  him  anxiously: 
**  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

*'  Xo,"  replied  Lord  Roberts,  greatly  agi- 
tated ;    but  there  must  be  a  cat  in  the  room." 

*•  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  his  host, 
wondering. 

*•  1  cannot  be  mistaken,"  returned  the  great 
soldier.  "There  is  a  cat — I  feel  it.  If  you 
will  pardon  me,  I  will  leave  the  room." 

He  rose  hastily  and  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  The  servants  were  assem- 
bled and  a  search  was  made.  In  a  remote 
corner  of  the  banquet-hall  was  found  a  kit- 
ten. It  was  removed,  and  then  Lord  Roberts 
once  more  took  his  place  at  the  table. 

This  strange  obsession  has  b  >  variously 
explained.  Some  would  think  it  due  to  pre- 
natal influence.  The  present  writer  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  cat- fear  is  analogous  to 
snake- fear. 

Is  Cat- Fear  the  Same  as  Snake-Fear? 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion which  will  hardly  be  disputed,  that  all 
the  white  races  have  an  inborn  horror  of 
the  serpent. 

This  horror  can  never  be  eradicated.  It  is 
in  the  blood.  Moreover,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fear  inspired  by  the  serpent's 
power  to  harm  and  kill,  for  it  is  excited  just 
as  much  by  the  non-venomous  as  by  the 
venomous  snake.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  fear  as  an  indescribable  loathing. 

The  mere  dread  of  injury  i>  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent sensation,  and  this  dread  of  injury  is 
all  that  the  dark-skinned  races  feel.  Thus, 
a  Hindu  shuns  a  cobra,  and  is  terrified  by 
its  presence:  but  he  is  terrified  in  precisely 
the  same  way  and  to  the  very  same  extent 
at  the  approach  of  a  man-eating  tiger.  In 
both  cases  the  quality  of  his  emotion  is  iden- 
tical. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Kipling  has  noted 
in  Kim,"  the  white  man  doe^  not  shun  the 
snake  because  he  is  afraid  of  it,  but  because 
it  makes  him  sick  and  faint  even  to  look 
upon  it. 

Now,  the  peculiar  loathing  which  is  excited 
in  all  white  persons  by  the  serpent,  extends 
to  creatures,  or  even  to  inanimate  objects, 
which  resemble  or  suggest  the  serpent. 

The  Dread  of  Writhing  Things. 

Thus,  most  of  us  will  shudder  and  shrink 
hick  when  a  large  eel  is  thrown,  writhing, 
at  our  feet.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  not  a  snake,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
harmless.  Vet,  we  do  not  like  to  touch  it, 
and  most  of  us  do  not  care  to  eat  it. 


As  to  objects  that  are  inanimate,  we  aP 
know  that  many  of  tliem  are  utterly  con- 
demned when  we  call  them  "  snaky,"  Snaky 
locks,  snaky  ringlets,  snaky  eyes,  snaky 
movements — there  are  a  score  of  such  ex- 
pressions which  mean  that  we  regard  with 
repulsion  the  things  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Coming  to  the  point,  now,  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that  a  cat  is  essentially 
a  snaky  creature.  Most  of  us  do  not  realize 
this,  because  we  lack  the  observing  eye  and 
the  habit  of  comparison ;  and,  besides,  we 
are  not  ultra-sensitive.  . 

But  just  watch  a  cat  as  it  moves  about  ai 
ease,  as  it  lies  in  the  sun.  or  as  it  curves 
itself  into  its  usual  position  when  about  to 
sleep.  Its  stealthiness,  its  sinuosity,  the  un- 
dulations of  its  lithe  body,  are  all  closely  com- 
parable with  what  we  notice  in  the  snake. 

If  the  cat  have  glossy  fur,  and  if  it  be 
barred  with  stripes,  there  are  moments  when 
the  re>emblanoe  is  so  striking  as  almost  to 
make  us  shiver.  There  are  many  who  feel 
this  at  times,  but  only  in  a  momentary  way 
and  in  a  special  mood. 

Others,  however,  are  always  conscious  of 
it,  or,  at  least,  they  are  conscious  of  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  which  they  cannot  explain, 
but  which  in  all  probability  represents  the 
serpent-dread,  the  loathing  of  the  snake  ami 
of  everything  that  suggests  the  snake,  even 
when  one's  mind  is  not  aware  of  the  under- 
lying reason. 

It  is  this  dread -which  explains  the  an- 
tipathy to  cats  which  was  felt  by  Xapoleon 
and  by  Lord  Roberts,  and  which  js  felt  by 
many  others  of  less  note  and  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  We  may  call  it  cat-fear,  if  you 
like;  but  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  secondary 
manifestation  of  snake-fear.  To  name  it 
more  exactly,  it  should  be  called  "  cat- 
horror,"  since  it  is  far  more  overwhelming, 
more  instinctive,  and  more  profound  than 
any  fright  which  other  apparently  more 
alarming  creatures  cause. 

The  Ancient  Curse  of  the  Serpent. 

Those  who  would  interpret  the  Bible  with 
strict  literalness  may  hold  that  it  springs 
from  the  original  curse  laid  on  the  serpent 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden :  '*  Because  thou  hast 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed.  Upon  thy  belly 
shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all 
the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy    seed    and  her 

seed.  He  shall  bruise  ^^^^ 
thy  head,  and  thou  ^^^^flBk. 
shalt    bruise  ^fe^^^^H^Q^v 

heel."  ^f^^^^^^Sn 
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THE  FIRST  TWO  FILIPINO  DELEGATES 
TO  CONGRESS. 


PERSONALITY  OF  THE  MEN  WHO 
WILL  PRESENT  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  PEOPLE  THE  HOPES  AND 
ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIVES  OF  THE  PHILIP- 
PINE ARCHIPELAGO 


E  C  E  X  T  L  Y  came  to 
Washington 
two  men  —  Senor 
Benito  Legarda  and 
Senor  Pablo  Ocani- 
po  de  Leon  —  of 
whom  we  may  well  take  notice.  For 
these  two  dark-hucd  strangers  are 
the  tirst  duly  elected  and  legally 
recognized  delegates  •that  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  have  ever  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  as  representative,  no  doubt,  as 
any  two  men  could  be  of  many  mil- 
lions who  are  divided  into  many 
different  tribes  and  peoples,  speaking  many 
different  languages  and  dialects.  And  the 
opportunity  now  before  them  is  by  no  means 
insignificant.  Either  man  may,  by  dema- 
gogic championship  of  Filipino  independence, 


SSROR  PABLO  OCAMPO  DE  LEON,   FILIPINO  DELEGATE 
TO  CONGRESS.     HE  IS  A  FULL-BLOODED  NATIVE, 
AND  A  STRONG  SUPPORTER  OF  ULTIMATE 
INDEPENDENCE  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


SESOR  BONITO-  LEGARD.\,    FILIPINO   DELEGATE  TO  CON- 
GRESS.     HE  WAS  ONF.  OF  THE  FIRST  IMPORTANT 
FILIPINOS  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  FUTILITY  OF 
FIGHTING  AGAINST  AMERICAN  RULE. 


make  an  idol  of  himself  among  the  people 
who  sent  him  to  Washington.  However, 
such  a  sensational  policy  may  not  be  adopted, 
since  both  delegates  are  supposed  to  be  fairly 
sympathetic  with  American  rule.  Of  the 
two,  Ocampo  is  the  less  amenable. 

Legarda  and  Ocampo  were  born 
in  1853,  both  of  them,  in  the  district 
of  Manila.  But  while  Ocampo,  ac- 
cording to  such  information  as  we 
have,  is  a  full-blooded  native,  Le- 
garda is  a  mcstico.  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  Spanish  blood  in  his 
veins. 

The  two  men  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  their  points  of  view.  Le- 
garda represents  the  Progresista,  or 
Federal,  party.  Ocampo  was  put 
forward  by  the  Nacionalista,  or 
Nationalist  party.  Legarda  appar- 
ently recognizes  the  futility  of 
urging  for  the  islands  any  responsi- 
ble native  government,  except  a  ter- 
ritorial government  under  American 
authority.  Ocampo,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  accepting  American 
rule  as  an  objective  fact,  looks  ab- 
solutely to  the  future  independence 
of  his  people.  He  desires  a  definite 
declaration  of  our  intentions  with 
regard  to  our  occupation  of  the  is- 
lands. Both  delegates  will  work  for 
free  trade. 
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MILLIONAIRE  LICKS  STRANGE  WAY  OF 
AVENGING  HIS  SLIGHTED  LOVE. 


BY    C.    F.  CARTER. 


JAMES  LICK,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  WORLD-RENOWNED  OBSERV- 
ATORY THAT  BEARS  HIS  NAME,  HAD  AN  AFFAIR  OF  THE 
HEART  THAT  PROFOUNDLY  INFLUENCED  HIS  WHOLE  LIFE. 


"^  EW  men  have  opportunities 
to  avenge  themselves  upon 
those  who  spurn  their  love. 
l*"cvver  still  would  avail 
themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities if  they  did  have 
them,  for  the  venerable  adage  that  "there 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught,"  is  a  famous  balm  for  wounded 
hearts.  Probably  no  other  man  on  earth 
would  think  of  glutting  his  vengeance  in 
the  strange  manner  chosen  by  James  Lick, 
the  California  millionaire  who  founded  the 
world-renowned  Lick  Observatory  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  near  San  Jose, 
California. 


When  Lick  was  young,  impressionable,  and 
penniless  he  found  temporary  employment 
with  a  miller  named  Joshua  Xegus,  near 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania.  Lick  had  been  duly 
apprenticed  by  his  practical  German  parents 
to  a  piano  and  organ  maker  at  Hanover, 
and  was  now  a  good  journeyman.  But  in 
1819  the  demand  for  pianos  and  (Organs 
was  not  so  extensive  as  it  has  since  become, 
and  an  ambitious  journeyman,  aged  twenty- 
three,  was  not  above  turning  his  hand  to 
anything  that  came  handy. 

Miller  Negus  was  a  rich  man  measured 
by  the  rural  standards  of  1819,  which  is  to 
say  he  was  w^orth  several  thousand  dollars. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  fully  con- 


VIEVV  OF  THE  TOP  OF   MOUNT  HAMILTON  AND  THE   LICK   OBSERVATORY  BUILDINGS  THAT  WERE 
ERECTED  THROUGH   THE   MUNIFICENCE  OF  AN  OLD  MAN   WHO  DIED  A  B.ACHELOR 
BECAUSE,    WHEN  A  BOY,   HIS  LOVE  FOK   A   PF'  lvoVLVANIA  MILLER'S 
DAUGHTER  WAS  SPURNED  b tIKK  FATHER. 
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scious  of  his  wealth  and 
position  as  the  leading 
miller  of  the  county. 
He  was  particularly 
proud  of  his  mill, 
though  nowadays  the 
old  -  fashioned  stone 
burrs  and  rude  bolter 
with  which  it  was 
equipped  would  be  re- 
garded as  curiosities 
rather  than  as  service- 
able flour  manufacturing 
machinery. 

In  young  Lick's  esti- 
mation the  miller's 
greatest  treasure  was  his 
plump,  rosy  -  cheeked, 
high-spirited  daughter. 
Ada.  Miller  Xegus  may 
have  shared  this  view, 
to  some  extent,  at  least, 
for  Ada  was  his  only 
child,  and  therefore  des- 
tined one  day  to  inherit 
the  mill. 

James  Lick  laid  vio- 
lent siege  to  the  heart 
of  the  heiress,  and,  to 
his  joy,  found  his  love 
was  returned.  With  all 
the  assurance  of  youth 
he  sought  the  miller  and 
asked  his  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage. 

But  the  lover's  dream 
of  happiness  was  shat- 
tered with  more  of  ve- 
hemence than  elegance. 
To  state  the  fact  conser- 
vatively, the  rich  man 
was  furious  at  Lick's 
presumption. 

**  What  ?  "  he  roared. 
*•  you  want  to  marry  my 
Ada,  Itcggar?  V--!; 
dare  t"  love  my  danyh 
ter?  What  have  you 
got  tCi  support  a  wife 
on  ?  L  o  ok  at  this 
mill.     Have  you  go*  (»ne  like  it?" 

*'  X(».  I  ii.'iven't  g'»t  any  mill,  you  old  tur- 
key-cock, but  ril  biiild  one  some  day  that 
will  make  this  rattletrap  look  like  a  pigsty." 

With  this  threat  young  Lick  abruptly  left 
the  mil]  without  stopping  to  say  good-by  to 
his  sweetheart.  Mis  pride  had  received  a 
wound  from  which  it  was  destined  never  to 
recover.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  en- 
tertained the  high  regard  for  wealth  which 
the  miller  seemed  to  have,  but  now  he  was 
resolved  to  make  money  with  all  the  speed 
that  might  be.    He  burned  with  a  consuming 


JAMES  LICK,   THE  ECCENTRIC  CALIFORNIA  MILLIONAIRE,   WHO  BUILT  A 
$200,000  MILL  ALMOST   IN   THE  WILDERNESS  TO  HUMILIATE  THE 
FATHER  OF  THE  GIRL  WHOM  HE  WAS  NOT  PERMITTED  TO  MARRY. 


desire  for  great  riches,  so  that  he  might 
make  the  purse-proud  miller  suffer  the 
pangs  of  envy  of  his  prosperity  and  of 
remorse  for  having,  by  his  own  act,  thrown 
away  the  opportunity  to  share  it. 

Going  direct  to  Hanover,  he  packed  his 
scanty  belongings  and  set  out  immediately 
for  Baltimore,  then  the  commercial  rival  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Here  he  followed  his  trade  of 
piano  and  organ  maker  for  a  time,  but  not 
finding  a  suitable  opening  for  business,  he 
went  to  Buenos  .Avres  in  i8ji. 
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Here  he  made  better  progress.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  returned  to  New  York  with 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hides  and 
furs,  wliich  lie  was  able  to  sell  to  good  ad- 
vantage. His  old  friend.  Conrad  Meyer, 
for  whom  he  had  foimd  a  job  in  Baltimore 
when  it  was  greatly  needed,  was  now  a 
prosperous  piano  manufacturer  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  wanted  him  to  settle  down  and  go 
into  business  in  the  United  States. 

But  Lick  soon  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres 
to  engage  in  the  piano  trade.  For  hfteen 
years  he  tried  business  in  various  parts  of 
South  America,  but  merely  held  his  own. 

In  1847  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  then 
a  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  taking 
with  him  a  capital  of  thirty-tive  thousand 
dollars.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
the  village  was  destined  to  become  a  city 
some  day,  so  he  invested  the  greater  part  of 
his  capital  in  townsite  property  at  extremely 
low  prices.  'J  he  rest  of  his  money  was  in- 
vested in  lands  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Having  His  Revenge. 

Lick  had  never  forgotten  his  first  love,  and 
had  never  married.  As  he  grew  older  his 
longing  for  wealth  and  the  vengeance  it 
would  place  in  his  power  developed  into 
consuming  avarice.  He  had  brooded  so 
long  over  the  affront  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Miller  Xegus,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  and  his  better  qualities 
were  so  warped  and  blighted  that  he  made 
few  friends. 

In  California  in  early  days  it  was  not 
considered  good  form  to  evince  too  much 
curiosity  regarding  a  neighbor's  affairs.  But 
even  hustling  pioneers  could  not  help 
wondering  what  in  the  world  James  Lick, 
who  lived  in  an  old  shanty  near  San  Jose, 
apparently  in  poor  circumstances,  meant  to 
do  with  the  great  quantities  of  mahogany 
lumber  he  accumulated  in  1854,  at  an  old 
mill  he  had  bought,  six  miles  from  t<nvn. 
Lick  vouchsafed  no  explanation,  but  hunted 
up  the  most  skilful  cabinet-makers  he  could 
find  on  the  coast.  His  long  experience  in 
piano-making  enabled  him  to  select  the  line^t 
lumber  and  the  best  workmen. 

lUn'lding  material  and  machinery  were 
deli\ered  at  the  old  mill,  in  due  time.  Then 
it  was  torn  down  and  a  new  structure  w  is 
brj:nn  in  its  place.  The  expert  cabinet-ma- 
kers iu»\v  became  very  busy,  and  the  piles 
of  mahogany  diminished  while  San  Jose's 
curio^it\-  grew. 

Xot  imtil  the  building  was  linished  was 
any  one  but  the  workmen  permitted  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior.  When  at  last  it 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  a  mill  was 
disclosed  which,  while  it  lasted,  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  California. 


While  it  was  a  flour-mill  complete  in 
every  detail,  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
and  best  machinery  and  appHances  known  to 
the  milling  industry  of  that  day,  it  seemed 
better  suited  for  a  parlor.  All  the  interior 
woodwork  consisted  of  beautiful  specimens 
of  mahogany  exquisitely  polished.  The 
spouts  and  elevators  were  finished  with  all 
the  elegance  of  tine  furniture.  The  steel 
of  the  machinery  was  burnished  until  it 
shone  like  silver.  The  mahogany  casings 
of  the  millstones  were  girt  with  bands  of 
brass  glowing  with  all  the  effulgence  that 
polishing  could  imparl, 

"  Lick's  Folly,"  as  it  was  promptly 
dubbed,  had  cost  the  builder  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  when  it  was  tirst  thrown 
open.  The  best  photographer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco arrived  with  his  camera  and  made 
many  negatives  of  the  mahogany  mill  from 
every  iK)ssible  point  of  view,  within  and 
without.  In  due  lime  Wells.  I^argo  &  Co.'s 
messenger  took  a  bulky  package  away  from 
San  Jose,  addressed  to  Joshua  Xegus,  Han- 
over, Pennsylvania.  The  package  contained 
photographs  bearing  inscriptions  which  set 
forth  that  they  were  views  of  a  flour-mill 
owned  by  James  Lick,  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, formerly  of  Hanover. 

James  Lick's  vengeance  was  complete! 
The  man  who  had  refused  him  his 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage  woirld  now  see 
that  he  had,  indeed,  built  a  mill  compared 
with  which  Xegus's  modest  affair  might 
well  be  called  a  **  pigsty." 

Lick's  unique  revenge  was  a  source  of 
vast  satisfaction  to  him.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  gloating  over  it.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  his  craftsmanship 
in  beautifying  the  interior,  he  next  set  about 
adorning  the  grounds  around  the  mill.  They 
were  laid  out  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
choicest  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery 
and  fruit-trees  were  set  out  and  tended  by 
Lick  himself  with  inrniite  care. 

Some  one  having  told  him  that  bones 
would  make  trees  thrive.,  he  scoured  the 
highways  for  miles  in  every  direction  with 
a  wagon  in  the  last  staged  of  decrepitude, 
drawn  by  an  eciu.clly  ancient  crowbait  of  a 
lior^e,  ])icking  up  bones,  which  he  buried 
ar(»und  the  roots  of  the  tries. 

l-or  nineteen  years.  Lick  glutted  his  re- 
venge. Then,  being  sated  at  last,  he  gave 
the  null  t(^  the  Paine  Memorial  Society  of 
Boston.  P.eing  a  great  admirer  of  Tom 
Paine's  writings,  he  asked  that  the  mill  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  used  in  building  a 
memorial  hall  and  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  a  lecture  cour.se.  The  results  were  dis- 
appointing, for  the  palatial  mill  that  had 
cost  two  hundred  thousan<l  dollars  to  build 
was  considered  worth  only  eighteen  thou- 
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sand  dollars  for  practical  purposes.  Soon 
after  it  was  sold  the  mill  burned  down. 

Having  attained  the  chief  object  of  his 
life,  James  Lick  in  his  old  age  conceived 
two  new  ambitions.  The  wonderful  growth 
of  San  Francisco  had  given  the  property, 
which  cost  him  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a 
'value  of  millions.  His  earlier  years  had 
been  so  fully  occupied  in  the  making  of 
money  that  he  had  never  learned  the  knack 
of  enjoying  himself.    His  frugal  habits  and 


lonely  life  in  alien  lands  had  developed  at 
last  into  parsimony  and  selfishness  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  was  generally  shunned  and 
disliked. 

Lick  felt  this  keenly.  He  wanted  to  be 
remembered  as  a  very  different  sort  of  man 
from  what  he  was  popularly  considered  to 
be,  and  he  wanted  the  money  Jie  had  ac- 
cumulated to  do  all  the  good  it  was  capable 
of  doing.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object, 
he  felt  he  would  have  to  distribute  it  while 


THE  BIG  TELESCOPE  IN   LICK  OBSERVATORY.    I  NDER  WHICH   ARE  THE  REMAINS  OF 
JAMES  LICK,    *"FOUR  THOUSAND  FEET   NEARER   HEAVEN  THAN  ANY  OF  HIS 
DEAD  FELLOW  CITIZENS,"   AS  SIR   EDWIN  ARNOLD  PHRASED  IT  AFTER 
VISITING  THE  SEPULCHER  ON  MOUNT  HAMILTON. 
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he  lived.  If  he  did  this  well  he  knew  he 
would  gain  his  other  object  also. 

The  beginning  of  his  life-work  was  made 
a  month  after  the  mahogany  mill  was  dis- 
posed of,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years 
old.  Without  giving  any  previous  intimation 
of  his  intention,  he  gave  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  choice  site  for  a 
home  in  San  Francisco.  When  the  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  called  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  societ\',  Lick  unfolded  his 
other  plans. 

While  living  in  Peru,  Lick  had  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  priest,  who  had  inter- 
ested him  in  astronomy.  He  talked  with 
President  Davidson  about  the  advisability 
of  building  a  great  telescope  that  could  be 
used  to  advance  that  science. 

A  year  later,  the  aged  millionaire  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  how  to  distribute 
his  money.  On  July  i6,  1H74,  he  executed 
a'deed  of  trust  by  which  he  conveyed  more 
than  three  million  dollars  to  be  used  for  a 
long  list  of  objects.  Here  is  what  the  man 
whom  an  early  disappointment  in  love  had 
I  rans formed  into  a  grumpy  old  miser  did 
with  his  hoarded  millions  : 

What  He  Did  with  His  Money. 

His  first  and  dearest  wish  was  that  his 
money  should  pay  for  a  telescope  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  deed  of  trust,  should  be 
'*  superior  to  and  more  powerful  than  any 
telescope  yet  made,  with  all  the  machinery 
appertaining  thereto,  and  appropriately  con- 
nected therewith."  This  would  naturally  in- 
clude a  suitable  observatory.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  set  aside  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Other  gifts,  some  of  them  con- 
siderably larger  in  amount,  were  devoted  to 
public  and  charitable  purposes. 

There  were  small  gifts  for  relatives  and 
to  build  monuments  for  his  parents  and 
sister.  I'^or  himself  he  kept  only  enough  to 
supply  his  modest  wants  for  his  few  re- 
maining da>'s. 

Having  disposed  of  his  fortune  to  his 
satisfaction,  James  Lick  had  but  one  more 
thing  to  live  for.  and  that  was  to  make  sure 
that  a  suitable  site  for  his  observatory  was 
chosen.  To  this  object  he  gave  all  the  per- 
s(Mial  attention  his  waning  energies  would 
permit. 

One  of  the  sites  suggested  was  a  mountain 
norih  of  San  Francisco.  Lick  was  ill.  but  he 
ct)uld  not  rest  unlit  he  had  examined  the 
mountain  himself.  So  he  was  placed  on  a 
cot  and  taken  to  a  train,  which  left  him  at 
the  station  nearest  the  mountain.  Then  his 
cot  was  loaded  in  a  wagon  and  the  start  for 
the  summit  was  made.  At  the  first  steep 
rise  Lick  slipped  off  his  cot  and  over  the 
tail-gate  into  the  dusty  road. 


He  was  not  hurt  physically,  but  his  feelings 
were  deeply  wounded.  V7>wing  that  a 
mountain  that  treated  him  so  should  never 
be  crowned  with  his  observatory,  he  ordered 
the  driver  to  turn  around  and  go  home. 

At  last,  after  very  careful  examinations 
and  tests  of  atmospheric  conditions  by  fa- 
mous astronomers.  Mount  Hanu'lton.  fifty 
miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  and  with- 
in sight  of  his  mahogany  mill,  was  ch  ><en. 
Congress  gave  two  thousaiul  and  thirty 
acres  of  land,  the  Legislature  of  California 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  R.  F. 
Morrow  gave  forty  acres  for  the  observa- 
tory site,  while  Santa  Clara  county  built  a 
line  road  to  the  suninut. 

Lick  did  not  live  to  see  the  telescope,  for 
he  died  October  i.  iSjo.  flis  body,  after 
lying  in  state  in  Pioneer  Hall,  was  followed 
to  the  grave  1)\'  a  great  procesNion  (tf  State 
and  city  otihcials.  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  L'niversity  of  California,  and  members 
of  the  societies  which  had  been  beneiited 
by  his  munificence.  Public  opinion  of  James 
Lick  had  already  changed. 

ITie  telescope  was  not  completed  until  ten 
years  later,  for  the  casting  of  the  object- 
glass  was  accomplished  only  after  many 
failures,  and  each  attempt  consumed  months. 
When  the  televr<>pe  was  ready  to  be  placed 
in  position,  Lick's  body  was  taken  from  its 
temporary  resting  place  and  with  solemn 
ceremonies  deposited  in  a  vault  built  for 
it  in  the  stone  foundation  upon  which  the 
steel  support  of  the  telescope  was  to  rest. 

Sir  B-dwin  Arnold,  who  in  1892  made  **a 
personal  pilgrimage  to  do  homage  to  the 
memory  of  James  Lick,"  says : 

With  my  hand  upon  the  colossal  tube, 
slightly  managing  it  as  if  it  were  an  opera- 
glass,  and  my  gaze  wandering  around  the 
splendidly  equipped  interior,  full  of  all 
ncjdful  astronomical  resources,  and  built  to 
stand  a  thousand  storms.  I  think  with  ad- 
miration of  its  dead  founder,  and  ask  to 
see  his  tomb.  It  is  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  big  telescope,  which  ascends  and 
descends  directly  over  the  sarcophagus 
wherein  repose  the  mortal  relics  of  this  re- 
markable man.  a  marble  chest,  bearing  the 
inscription,  'Here  lies  the  bodv '  of  James 
Lick  • 

"  Truly  James  Lick  sleeps  gloriously  under 
the  l)ascs  of  his  big  glass  I  I-'our  thousand 
feet  iiearrr  heaven  than  any  of  his  dead 
fellow  citizens,  he  is  buried  more  grandly 
than  any  king  or  queen,  and  has  a  tiner 
monument  than  the  pyramids  furnished  to 
Cheops  and  Cei)hrenes." 

1  wenty-five  comets  and  thirteen  hundred 
double  stars  have  been  rliscovered  with  the 
aid  of  the  great  telescope  James  Lick  gave 
the  world. 
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LAW— A  BUSINESS  CAREER. 


BY    ARTHUR    B.  REEVE. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  LAWYER  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY  IS 
A  money-maker,  and  he  conducts  HIS  AFFAIRS 
ON   THE    PRINCIPLES  OF   A    GREAT  CORPORATION. 


ST  the  office  at  eight  o'clock;  dictation 
of  briefs  until  nine;  morning's  mail 
until  half-past  nine;  office  interviews 
with  clients  until  ten  ; 
an  argument  in  court 
in  the  forenoon ;  a 
dash  at  noon  to  a 
directors'  meeting  of 
a  huge  corporation; 
a  hasty  lunch  with  a 
new  client  at  a  down- 
t  o  w  n  lunch  -  club ; 
back  in  court  perhaps 
until  four  o'clock,  or 
more  directors'  meet- 
ings ;  another  hour 
at  the  office  while  the 
score  or  more  of 
ckrks  and  heads  of 
departments  make 
reports  and  receive 
•orders  for  tomor- 
row ;  a  quick  auto- 
mobile ride  up-town 
home;  a  dinner  and 
a  speech  at  eight 
o'clock ;  possibly  an- 
other hour  or  two  of 
work,  polishing  up 
an  important  case ; 
and  to  bed  at  mid- 
night. 

That  is  a  day  cross- 
seciioned  out  of  the 
life  of  a  modern 
lawyer. 

Contrast  it  with  the 


leisurely  existence 
of  the  lawyer  of  a 
you  have  a  picture 


BUHU  ROOT,  WHO  SURRENDERED  A  LAW  PRAC- 
TISE NETTING  HIM  ONE   HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND   DOLLARS   A    YEAR    TO  BECOME 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

From  a  co^ightcd  fkotoeraph  by  Pack  Broilu  rs, 
Nmv  York. 


and  the  limited  success 
generation  ago.  There 
of  the  total  change  that 
has  come  over  the 
law  in  recent  years. 

Law  is,  in  fact,  no 
longer  a  profession; 
law  is  a  business. 
"  The  lawyer  has  be- 
come a  legal  part- 
ner of  trade,*'  said 
James  B.  Dill  not 
long  ago,  and  Judge 
Dill  should  know, 
for  he  is  credited 
with  having  received 
one*  of  the  largest 
fees  ever  given  to 
a  "  tcgal  partner  " — 
a  million  dollars  for 
one  piece  of  work, 
the  settling  of  a  dis- 
pute between  Car- 
negie and  Frick. 

Xor  is  this  the 
only  million  -  dollar 
fee.  There  have  been 
many  since  the  new 
"  law  business  "  came 
into  being.  Law  as 
a  business  pays,  and 
the  huge  fees  of  to- 
day would  open  the 
eyes  of  those  great 
lawyers  of  the  past, 
:\rarshall,  Webster, 
and  Lincoln. 
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DE  LANCEY  NICOLL,  OF  NEW  YORK.     HE  IS  EM- 
PLOYED BY  CORPORATE  INTERESTS,  WHICH 
ARE    SAID    TO    PAY    HIM    AN  ANNUAL 
RETAINER    OF    ONE  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

From  a  coPyriehted  thotografh  by  Rockxvpod, 
New  }  'ork. 

Few  businesses  lave  increased  within  the 
past  two  decades  as  rapidly  as  the  law — 
for  the  law  expands  not  with  one  business 
alone,  but  with  all  of  them  put  together. 
For  example,  in  1890  tliere  were  ninety  thou- 
sand lawyers  in  the  country:  ten  years  later 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand ;  and  to- 
day it  is  estimated  by  competent  autliorities 
that  there  must  be  nearly  one  hundred  and 
sevent\'-tive  thousand — more  lawyers  than 
there  are  members  of  any  other  profession, 
except  physicians  and  teachers. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  young  lawyer,  after 
reading  law  in  an  office,  was  admitted  lo  the 
bar,  lK»ught  a  desk,  acquired  a  few  b;u)ks, 
hung  out  his  shingle,  and  waited  for  busi- 
ness," said  a  well-known  Xew  York  lawyer, 
who  some  years  agf)  resigned  a  position  on 
the  bench  to  enter  "  the  law  l)usiness." 

lie  added:  "To-day  law  is  as  special- 
ized and  organized  as  any  corporation  or 
trust.  Take  our  (uvn  office  here.  We  em- 
ploy thirty  clerks — half  of  them  admitted 
to  the  bar.  But  that's  nothing.  Several 
offices  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 

"We  have  our  own  banking  department: 
we  have  a  real-estate  department,  a  rail- 
road department,  an  insurance  department, 


a  corporation  department,  and  so  on.  If 
you  were  bringing  a  case  into  this  office 
you  would  immediately  be  given  over  to  a 
specialist  who  has,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  legal  career,  handled  cases  similar  to 
yours. 

*'  We  comparatively  seldom  go  into  court. 
Practically  everything  we  do  is  done  out- 
side '  of  court.  Once  people  went  to  law 
when  they  were  in  trouble;  to-day  they  go 
to  a  lawyer  first,  to  keep  out  of  it. 

"  The  great  expansion  of  business  in  re- 
cent years  has  revolutionized  law.  The  old 
lawyer  of  the  Daniel  Webster  type  is  gone: 
the  lawyer  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
man  like  Root,  Cromwell,  Stetson,  Shepard, 


FRANCIS    LVNDE   STETSON,   COUNSEL  FOR  J.  P. 
MORGAN,  WHO  PAYS  HIM  FIFTY  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  A  YEAR  MERELY  FOR  FIRST 
CALL  ON   HIS  SERVICES. 

From  a  thctoat  afJi  i>y  Paih  Brothers,  Xrw  York. 


Dill,  Parsons,  and  scores  of  others — men 
who  manage  the  legal  affairb  of  corpora- 
tions capitalized  at  millions.  And  they  get 
millions  for  doing  it,  too." 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  courts  are 
no  longer  used — far  from  it.  The  courts 
are  more  crowded  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Take  New  York  as  an  example.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  eleven  Federal,  State, 
and  city  judges  sitting  in  Xew  York  con- 
stantly. In  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  instance,  there  are,  on 
the  average,  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
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arguments,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
cases  disposed  of,  twenty  thousand  orders 
signed,  and  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  judges'  or- 
ders granted  but  not  filed  every  year. 

It  is  altogether  probable — although  noth- 
ing but  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made — that 
every  year  there  are  fourteen  thousand 
arguments  heard  by  courts,  thirty-seveii- 
thousand  five  hundred  cases  disposed  of,^'a  ; 
quarter  of  a  million  orders  issued,  Tind 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  unfiled 
orders  granted.  That  is  for  New '  York 
City  alone.  '  *  •  ^ 

High  as  these  figures  seem,  they,  allow 
for  only  one  argument  a  year  in  court  for 


WILLIAM  B.  HORNBLOWKR,  HEAD  OF  THE  FIRM 
OF    HORNBLOWER.   MILLER  &    POTTER,  A 
PARTNERSHIP  THAT  DOBS  ONE  OF  THE 
LARGEST  GENERAL  PRACTISES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
From  a  thotograph  by  Gess/ord.  Nrw  York. 

each  lawyer  in  the  city,  and  something  less 
than  three  cases  on  the  average.  F(^r  in 
this  one  city  there  were  scarcely  eight  thou- 
sand lawyers  in  1900,  while  to-day  there 
are  about  fourteen  thousand.  New  York  is 
the  legal  center  of  the  country.  What  the 
court  figures  must  be  for  the  whole  country 
we  cannot  even  estimate,  but  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  arguments  and 
cases,  and  literally  millions  of  court-orders. 

As  for  following  the  decisions  of  the 
thousands  of  courts,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 


JAMES  B.  DILL,  WHO  IS  CREDITED   WITH  HAV- 
ING RECEIVED  THE  MARVELOUSLY  MUNIFI- 
CENT FEE  OF  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
FOR    HIS    SETTLEMENT    OF  THE 
CARNEGIE-FRICK  DISPUTE. 
From  <4  thotograph  by  Brady,  Orange.  Netu  Jersey. 

sible.'  One  law-book  publishing-house  em- 
ploys one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  all  the 
time  merely  to  make  digests  of  decisions. 
We  even  export  law3'ers — there  are  fully 
five  hundred  American  attorneys  in  Paris, 
and  an  even  greater  number  in  London,  who 
represent  the  foreign  interests  of  American 
corporations.  Surely  America  as  a  nation 
is  law-mad.  No  wonder  law  is  a  good 
business. 

In  the  ninety-eight  law-schools  of  the 
country,  with  their  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy- four  teachers,  last  year 
fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven 
law-students  were  studying.  Perhaps  five 
thousand  are  added  each  year  as  full- 
fledged  lawyers,  and  an  equal  number  who 
have  not  studied  in  schools  but  in  offices. 
These  students,  if  they  go  into  the  present- 
day  great  legal  corporations— that  is,  either 
into  the  big  firms,  or  the  title  guarantee  and 
trust  companies,  or  the  like— usually  start 
on  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  month  after  their 
many  years  of  preparation. 

The  re  are  perhaps  a  score  or  two  of 
other  neophytes  in  the  office.  I  know  of 
one  case  where  a  man  had  been  a  clerk  for 
two  years  in  a  law-office,  and  one  day  he 
took  a  check  in  to  be  indorsed  by  the  lead- 
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ing  partner.  He  had  tt)  be  identitied  before 
the  head  of  the  tirm  would  sign  it.  The 
**  old  man "  did  not  even  know  his  clerk's 
face. 

In  five  years,  if  these  young  lawyers  have 
not  risen  to  a  reasonably  comfortable  po- 
sition, or  decided  to  go  out  for  themselves, 
they  may  as  well  settle  down  to  a  hr.m- 
drum  existence  as  law-clerks.     Someti  nes. 


EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD,  NEW  YORK  COUNSEL  FOR 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD.      IT  IS  SAID 
HE    IS    PAID    FIFTY    THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS   A    YEAR    FOR    HIS  ADVICE 
AND  SERVICES  IN  BEHALF  OF 
THAT  GREAT  SYSTEM. 

FrtfW  n  cotyrighti-d  thoto^rath  by  ./.  E.  Purdy. 
/ioston. 

however,  they  are  taken  into  the  firm ; 
sometimes  tliey  go  out  and  start  a  new  firm. 

A  modern  law- firm  conducts  its  business 
on  the  same  principles  as  a  steel  company 
or  a  railroad.  Everything  is  organized. 
One  Xew  York  tirm  has  two  entire  fioors 
of  an  otVice-building.  with  ofiice  expenses  of 
one  hundred  thou.sand  dollars  a  year.  Its 
library  is  one  that  any  law-school  would  be 
glad  to  own. 

It  has  a  force  of  stenographers  like  a 
busines>-house.  its  own  l)anking-(K'i)art- 
ment,  and  down  the  long  hall  through  the 
middle  of  its  ot^:ce»<  are  the  n^ims  of  the 
various  heads  of   the  special  dei)artments. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  law- firms  to 
pay  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  rent, 


have  twenty-five  to  fifty  clerks,  and  carry 
on  a  law-business  requiring  from  fifty  thou- 
sand to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
capital  constantly.  Such  lawyers  are  rated 
in  the  mercantile  agencies  to-day  just  as  if 
they  were  in  business. 

Usually  there  are  from  three  to  six  mem- 
bers of  such  a  firm,  the  head  being  the  man 
most  magnetic  in  attracting  new  business— 
a  lawyer  made  famous  perhaps  by  a  cele- 
brated case  or  a  previous  great  political 
office.  Such,  for  example,  are  Alton  B. 
Parker  and  John  C.  Spooner — to  menticn 
only  two  of  the  most  recent  examples.  Ex- 
Speaker  Tom  Reed  and  Ex- Secretary  John 
G.  Carlisle  have  been  notable  examples. 

As  for  the  other  members,  one  never 
hears  of  them. 

"  True,  my  reward  is  great,"  said  a  junior 
member  of  such  a  firm  recently.  '*  but  no- 
body ever  hears  of  me  outside  the  profes- 
sion.   I  almost  never  go  to  court  myself." 

Law  is  a  business  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  one  hundred:  and  these  juniors  are  the 
men  who  get  the  biggest  fees,  not  in  the 
court-room  with  oratory,  but  in  the  office 
by  hard  work.  . 

Law  is  no  longer  destructive :  it  i>  con- 
structive. It  no  longer  consists  in  trying 
to  win  in  court  so  much  as  in  trying  to  keep 
out  of  court  in  the  first  place.  Every  great 
enterprise  to-day  has  its  legal  partner. 
"  Show  me  how  to  do  this  legally,"  says  the 
business  man  to  the  lawyer  in  starting  a 
new  scheme,  and  by  following  the  advice 
of  the  lawyer  he  usually  keeps  out  of  court. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  re- 
wards of  law.  These  are  quite  like  the  re- 
wards in  other  businesses.  The  average 
lawyer  is  probably  making  as  much  now  as 
ever.  And  the  lawyer  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  makes  in  one  fee  sometimes  as  much 
as  all  the  lawyers  in  the  country  received 
for  all  their  work  in  a  year,  a  century  or  so 
ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  fee  ever 
paid  for  a  single  piece  of  work  came  to 
W  illiam  G.  Moore,  of  Chicag.^ — five  milliiMi 
dollars  for  conceiving  and  executing  the 
legal  arrangements  of  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company.  Of  course  the  larger  part 
of  it  was  in  stock,  but  the  fee  amounted  to 
several  millions  ultimately,  as  the  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  appar- 
eiitly  shows. 

It  often  happens  this  way,  that  a  lawyer 
is  paid  largely  in  stock  instead  of  money. 
Really,  such  payment  is  a  sort  of  contin- 
gent fee,  contingent  on  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  for  its  value. 

Such,  for  example,  has  been  much  of  the 
work  of  William  Xelson  Cromwell.  He  is 
another  man  who  gets  big  fees  for  doing 
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big  things.  He  had  much  to  do  with  orig- 
inating the  legal  idea  in  United  States 
Steel,  but  his  largest  fee  is  supposed  to 
have  been  two  million  dollars  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  for  engineering  the 
sale  of  its  rights  to  the  United  States. 

Whether  this  figure  is  correct  or  not,  it 
certainly  was  worth  a  handsome  fee  to  have 
created  a  forty-million  dollar  value  out  of 
something  that  had  almost  become  value- 
less at  the  time  Cromwell  imdertook  to  bring 
about  the  sale. 

Mr.  Cromwell  is  an  example  of  a  hard- 
working lawyer.  In  summer  he  lives  on  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  goes  to  New  York  and 
back  every  day.  Every  night  he  is  pre- 
ceded down  to  the  boat  by  a  boy  carrying 
law-books  and  papers,  and  on  the  boat  he 
has  a  state-room  fixed  up  as  an  office,  with 
a  stenographer  and  typewriter.  In  that  way 
he  saves  every  day  an  hour  that  many  peo- 
ple waste.  Constant,  hard  attention  to  work 
is  the  rule  with  Mr.  Cromwell  and  every 
other  leading  lawyer. 

Judge  Dill  came  into  the  Camegie-Frick 
steel  dispute  when  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  had  already  been  spent  on 
lawyers.  He  showed  that  the  ten-million- 
dollar  property  at  stake  would  soon  be 
totally  destroyed  if  the  dispute  continued. 
He  showed  also  how  it  could  actually  be 
made  worth  more  than  ever  before  by  a 
certain  agreement.  His  million-dollar  fee 
was  well  earned,  therefore. 

Great  financial  interests  employ  the  finest 
lawyers  at  record  prices  for  record  work. 
S.  C.  T.  Dodd  designed  Standard  Oil  as  it 
is  to-day,  after  the  Ohio  decision  against 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Sugar  Trust  decision 
in  New  York  had  thrown  its  legal  ma- 
chinery into  disorganization.  He  was  a 
multimillionaire  at  his  death  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  Morgan  interests  found  Charles 
Steele  so  valuable  as  a  keen  and  sagacious 
lawyer  that  he  was  asked  to  become  a  part- 
ner. Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  general  coim- 
sel  for  J.  P.  Morgan,  is  another  who  helped 
to  direct  the  work  on  United  States  Steel. 
He  is  getting  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  Mr.  Morgan  merely  that  the  great 
financier  may  have  first  call  on  his  services 
whenever  he  needs  them.  Each  call  is  paid 
for  separately.  Edward  M.  Shepard  re- 
ceives fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  New 
York  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

What  Secretary  Root  and  Paul  D.  Cra- 
vath  received  for  the  legal  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  control  of  the 
Equitable  to  Thomas  F.  Ryan  no  one  ever 
heard  outside  of  the  parties  themselves,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  huge  fee.   Mr.  Cravath 


and  DeLancey  Nicoll  are  credited  with  re- 
tainers of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  from  the  Ryan  interests. 

John  E.  Pardons  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  reorganizing  the  sugar  trust  un- 
der New  Jersey  laws  after  the  adverse  New 
York  decision  several  years  ago. 

Half  a  million  went  to  Levy  Mayer  for 


THE    SKVENTEEN   THOUSAND    DOLLARS  WHICH 
WILLIAM  M.  IVINS  RBCBIVBD  FOR  HIS  LA- 
BORS ON   THE   PUBLIC  SERVICE-  COM- 
MISSION  SEEMS   PICAYUNE  WHEN 
COMPARED    WITH    THE  FEES 
PAID     FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
LEGAL  WORK. 
From  a  cotyri^hted  fhotograth  by  Pack  BrotJwrs. 
A'«t»  Vork. 

the  sale  of  the  Chicago  and  Ogden  Gas  Com- 
pany to  Chicaj?o  Gas. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  went  to  Moran, 
Kraus  &  Mayer  for  work  in  the  formation 
of  the  distilling  trust. 

Edward  Lauterbach  received  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  reorganizing  the  Third 
Avenue  street-railway  company  in  New 
York  several  years  ago. 

Samuel  Untermeyer  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived one  million  dollars  for  persuading 
foreign  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  American  breweries. 

William  D.  Guthrie  received  one  million 
dollars,  it  is  said,  for  breaking  the  will  of 
the  late  Henry  B.  Plant,  the  aged  railroad 
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magnate.  The  widow- 
received  seven  or 
eight  million  dollars 
instead  of  an  annuity 
of  only  thirty  thou- 
sand. By  arguing 
the  opposition  to  the 
income  -  tax  success- 
fully in  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Guthrie 
received  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

James  C.  Carter 
appears  in  the  United 
States  Supreme 
Court  to  argue  cases 
more  often  than  any 
other  New  York  law- 
yer. He  probably 
makes  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  for  he 
gets  five  hundred 
dollars  a  day  for 
appearing  in  court, 
and  his  retainers  are 
never  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars. 

A  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  went 
to  William  E.  Evarts 
once  for  saying  the 
simple  word  *'  yes." 
The  question  was 
whether  a  big  cor- 
poration was  legal  or  not,  and  Mr.  Evarts, 
after  hard  study,  finally  arrived  at  the 
affirmative. 

The  late  Benjamin  Harrison  received  an 
equal  amount  in  the  Venezuela  arbitration 
case  in  Paris  for  arguing  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  that  country  and  British 
Guiana. 

Secretary  Root  receives  a  salary  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to-day  as  Secretary 
of  State,  but  to  take  it  he  gave  up  a  practise 
that  assured  him  an  income  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Joseph  H.  Choate  would  have  a  much 
more  lucrative  practise  if  he  would  special- 
ize more  in  corporation  law,  but  he  prefers 
to  keep  much  of  the  general  practise,  be- 
cause it  interests  him. 

A  firm  that  does  one  of  the  greatest  of 
general  practises  in  New  York  City  is  that 
headed  by  William  B.  Hornblower — Horn- 
blower,  Miller  &  Potter. 

There  are  scores  more  of  great  lawyers  in 
the  country  with  large  practises — such  as 
Robert  M.  Morse,  in  Boston ;  John  G.  John- 
son, in  Philadelphia,  of  Northern  Securities 
fame;  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
many  more  in  the  Middle  Western  cities. 


A  LAWYER  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL,  RUKUS  CHOATE. 
THE  AMOUNTS  PAm  TO  MODERN  LAWYERS 
WOULD  ASTOUND  HIM.    THOUGH  A  LAW- 
YER  OF  DISTINGUISHED  ABILITY, 
HE  WAS  PLEASED  TO  ACCEPT 
A  FEE  OF  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 


Pacific  Coast  law- 
yers are  famous  for 
big  fees.  In  the 
Comstock  lode  liti- 
gation, many  years 
ago,  the  fees  paid 
were  enormous  in 
the  aggregate.  It  ha^ 
been  understood  thai 
they  totaled  some- 
thing like  sixteen 
or  seventeen  million 
dollars.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  clainr^. 
with  boundaries  a> 
mixed  as  a  Chinese 
puzzle;  and  as  law- 
yer after  lawyer 
tried  to  unravel  the 
tangle,  he  lined  his 
pockets  with  the 
precious  metals  in 
dispute. 

Such  fees  as  we 
have  just  seen,  for 
legal  work  in  in- 
dustry and  finance, 
make  the  fees  paid 
for  public  work  seem 
picayune.  For  ex- 
ample, the  seventeen 
thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  paid  to 
William  M.  Ivins  for 
Special  investigation 
in  Public  Service  Commission  work  in  New 
York,  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
paid  to  Charles  E.  Hughes,  now  Governor, 
for  conducting  the  insurance  investigation, 
seem  small  beside  them.  Yet  even  for  hi^ 
greatest  cases  Daniel  Webster  never  re- 
ceived much  more  than  that.  It  is  said,  that 
his  largest  fee  was  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  Rufu? 
Choate  and  Lincoln  frequently  were  glad  to 
accept  fifty-dollar  fees,  as  were  all  great  law- 
yers up  to  within  the  past  generation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  year  fifty 
million  dollars  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
New  York  lawyers.  The  number  who  are 
making  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  regularly  is  well  over  a  score.  Every 
now  and  then  comes  a  case  of  a  huge  fee. 

Excepting  these  large  earners,  the  aver- 
age is,  however,  scarcely  above  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  There  are  many 
lawyers — indeed,  it  is  true  of  most  of  them 
— making  less  than  that,  for  the  profession 
is  overcrowded.  But  law.  like  every  other 
business,  has  much  to  oflfer  to  the  man  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  It's  hard  work  docs 
it.  too,  for  "the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress: 
she  will  brook  no  rival.'' 
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THE    MAN    WHO  SURRENDERED 
PORT  ARTHUR. 

URING  the  first  part  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  it  was  freely  predicted  by 
military  experts  everywhere  that  the  hero  of  the  struggle,  on  the  Russian 
side,  would  be  Lieutenant-General  Stoessel.  Stoessel  was  in  command 
of  the  maze  of  fortifications  at  Port  Arthur.  He  had,  apparently,  men 
enough  to  hold  the  place  against  a  world  in  arms.  So  far  as  any  one 
knew,  the  great  fortress  was  amply  provisioned.  There  seemed  no  reason 
why  this  key  to  the  East  should  not  be  held,  as  Gibraltar  was  once  held 
by  British  valor  against  the  French  and  Spanish. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  expert  opinion  that  General  Stoessel  should  have 
recently  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial  for  surrendering  Port  Arthur  to  the 
Japanese.  The  rules  of  the  Russian  service  are  rigorous  and  grim.  No  officer  in  com- 
mand of  either  a  fortress  or  an  army  must  ever  surrender,  but  must  die  at  his  post. 
Hence  Stoessel,  after  a  long  trial,  was  ordered  to  be  shot. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  place  could  have  held  out  longer  than  it  actually  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  Stoessel  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  his  judges  afterward 
signed  a  petition  to  the  Czar,  asking  that  the  sentence  be  commuted  because  of  the  length 
of  the  defense — seven  months — because  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  Japanese  were  fright- 
ful, and  because  the  surrender  prevented  an  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  since  the  fortifica- 
tions had  already  been  battered  to  pieces. 


LIEUTXNA2«T-GBHSRAL  STOESSEL,  WHO   WAS  COKDBHNBD  TO  DEATH 
BBCACJSX  HE  SURRBNDBRBD  FORT  ARTHUR  TO  THB  JAPANESE 
AFTER  A  DEFENSE  LASTtNa  SEVEN  MONTHS. 

immmj\_  ,    I  i  .  
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A  GREAT  CAVALRY  COMMANDER. 


IR  JOHN  FRENCH  Is  one  of  the  few  British  generals  who  came  out  of  the 
South  African  War  with  an  enhanced  reputation.  He  served  all  through 
the  three  years'  fighting,  refusing  to  be  invalided  home  when  the 
doctors  pronounced  him  a  physical  wreck.  In  the  field,  his  failures  were 
very  few  and  his  successes  were  many,  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  his 
achievements  being  the  relief  of  Kimbcrley.  The  stroke  by  which  he 
broke  the  Boer  lines  about  the  ^  Diamond  City  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Spreading  out  his  command — Lord  Roberts's  cavalry  division — in  long,  thin  lines  over 
miles  of  the  veldt,  he  led  his  horsemen  forward  at  a  gallop  and  swept  over  and  through 
and  around  the  hostile  commandos  before  the  Boers  discovered  what  his  movement 
meant.  Few  generals  have  originated  any  new  thing  in  military  tactics,  but  French  may 
fairly  claim  the  distinction. 


SIR  JOHN  FRENCH,   INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
Fhotograth  by  Calc  &»  Polden,  Alder  shot.  England 
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JOHN  FOX'S  TIP  TO  TEAMSTERS. 

A  MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO  "AN  HONEST  AND 
INDUSTRIOUS  LABORER,"  AND  ITS  WARNING. 


.URIOUS  tablets,  as  every  traveler  knows,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the 
departed,  arc  not  uncommon  in  old  English  churchyards.  A  most  unusual 
one  is  placed  above  the  entrance  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Colney,  Xor- 
folk.  Every  visitor  to  the  cathedral  town  of  Xorwich  wants  to  see  this 
tablet.  Colney — pronounced  Coney — is  about  three  miles  west  of  Xor- 
wich and  equidistant  from  W  alton. 

P'acing  the  porch  of  the  church  is  a  steep  hill.  Legend  has  it  that 
a  century  ago  John  Fox,  an  "honest  and  industrious  laborer."  was  killed,  while  passing 
the  sacred  edifice,  by  a  team  which  became  unmanageable  and  bolted  down  the  hill.  The 
inhabitants  of  Colney  honored  the  old  man's  memory  by  erecting,  over  the  do(^r,  a  st(^ne 
tcstifving  t^  his  worth  and  containing  a  warning  to  careless  drivers. 

The  white  stone,  with  its  large  black  letters,  is  clearly  seen  by  thi^sc  descending  th'.- 
fatal  hill:  and  as  the  memory  of  John  I'ox  still  lingers,  nobody  has  since  been  rasli 
enough  to  trot  his  horses  until  he  has  rounded  the  corner  at  the  foot. 

St  Andrew's  is  a  picturesque  little  church,  built  of  tlmt  stone,  with  perpendicular 
lines,  round  western  tower,  and  ivy-C(  vcred  porch.  Tb.e  sleepy  river  Vare  winds  acr(^ss 
the  meadows  below  it. 

^'^^  Digitized  by  ^ 
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TRICKS  OF  THE  TRAMP  TRADE. 


BY  JOHN  J.  SLAVIN. 


SOME  OF  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  OUR  WILY 
GENTLEMEN  OF  LEISURE  ATTRACT  THE  SYMPATHY 
AND  COIN  OF  THE  GENEROUS  AND  UNTHINKING. 


one  has  ever  taken  an  ac- 
curate census  of  the  tramp 
population  of  the  United 
States ;  but  there  must  be 
not  far  from  a  million  men 
and  women  who  live  by 
their  wits,  and  who  direct  '  their  wits 
especially  to  making  other  people  sorry  for 
them. 

Pity  is  the  great  source  of  generosity ; 
and  tramps  all  over  the  world  have  raised 
the  profession  of  exciting  pity  to  the  rank 
of  a  line  art. 

In  our  country,  where  most  persons  are 
fairly  well-to-do,  the  matter  is  comparatively 
simple.  Almost  any  one  who  is  really  hungry, 
or  who  seems  to  be  so,  may  be  very  sure 
that  he  can  work  on  some  one's  sympathy 


WITH  A  MOLDY    CRUST    OF  BREAD    IN    HIS    HAND    HE  WILL 
BACK  UP  AGAINST  A  BUILDING  WHENCE  HE  CAN  SUR- 
VEY THE  STREET  IN  BOTH  DIRECTIONS. 


without  much  trouble.  This  is  most  true 
in  our  great  cities  which  draw  to  themselves 
swanns  of  tramps  and  beggars  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  devices  adopted, 
however,  are  more  or  less  dramatic.  A 
mere  whining  request  will  perhaps  extract 
a  nickel,  but  it  needs  a  touch  of  the  spectac- 
ular to  secure  more  important  suras. 

The  crust-of-bread  act  is  one  which  has 
long  been  worked  with  great  success.  Many 
persons  are  now  familiar  with  it,  yet  it  still 
goes  on  reaping  a  harvest  of  small  coins, 
and  sometimes  greenbacks. 

A  hobo  in  tattered  garments  will  secure 
from  some  ash-can  a  moldy  crust  of  bread. 
With  it  in  his  hand  he  will  back  up  against 
a  building  whence  he  can  survey  the  street 
in  both  directions.  Before  long  some 
benign-looking  woman  will  come 
strolling  by.  Just  as  she  reaches 
the  hobo's  station,  the  latter 
casts  himself  down  upon  the 
pavement,  apparently  snatches 
up  something,  and  proceeds  to 
gnaw  it  with  wolfish  eagerness. 

Of  course  it  is  the  moldy 
crust.  Lady  Bountiful  stops  and 
asks  just  what  the  matter  is. 

**  I've  found  a  crust  of  bread," 
exclaims  the  hobo,  "  and  I 
haven't  tasted  food  in  two 
days !  " 

The  thing  is  admirably  acted. 
The  staring  eyes,  the  animal-like 
leap,  the  ravenous  jny  over  the 
moldy  crust,  thc'fcrl)le  tunes  of 
the  starving  man,  all  make  a 
tremendous  impressicMi.  Money 
is  at  once  forthcoming — some- 
times a  good  deal  of  money  :  and 
then  the  Good  Samaritan  goes 
on  her  way  with  a  warm  feeling 
in  her  heart,  while  the  hobo 
once  more  backs  up  against  the 
building  and  wails  for  another 
easy  mark. 

There  is  a  certain  mute  appeal 
which  is  also  exceedingly  effect- 
ive, especially  when  it  is  made 
by  a  woman.  For  years,  on  par- 
ticularly stormy  and  inclement 
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A  BENIGN-LOOKING    WOMAN   WILL  COME  STROLLING    BY.      THE  HOBO  CASTS  HIMSFLF   DOWN  UPON 
THE   PAVEMENT.   APPARENTLY  SNATCHES  UP  SOMETHING  AND  PROCEEDS 
TO  GNAW  IT  WITH  WOLFISH  EAGERNESS. 


days,  a  pallid,  haggard-looking  old  woman 
used  to  crouch  upon  the  pavement  at  the 
corner  of  a  much-frequented  street  in  New- 
York,  grinding  at  a  little  organ  which  gave 
forth  plaintive,  tremulous,  and  uncertain 
sounds.  She  never  spoke  to  any  one  or 
looked  at  any  one.  She  was  simply  a  picture 
of  mute  misery  and  destitution. 

Misery  Made  to  Pay. 

Prosperous  and  warmly-clad  persons  felt 
guilty  when  they  saw  her.  They  could 
never  pass  her  without  dropping  money  into 
her  small  tin  cup :  for  the  memory  of  the 
poor  old  crone  with  her  tattered  shawl  and 
her  pathetic  little  tunes  would  have  kept 
them  awake  at  night  had  they  failed  to  give 
her  something. 

At  about  eleven  in  the  evening,  however, 
this  decrepit  old  person  used  to  rise,  give 
her  musical  instrument  to  an  attendant,  and 
take  a  cab  for  the  handsome  apartment  in 
which  she  lived.  Underneath  her  thread- 
bare shawl  and  ragged  garments  she  wore 
the  best  and  warmest  clothing,  and  when  she 
reached  home  she  adorned  herself  in  ex- 
cellent style  for  the  course-dinner  with 
which  she  finished  up  her  day.  It  is  said 
that  when  she  died,  her  savings  were  found 
to  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 


Some  beggars  make  a  specialty  of  "  throw- 
ing fits."  The  unskilled  practitiv  ners  of 
this  art  simply  tumble  down  in  a  heap  upon 
the  sidewalk  amid  a  throng  of  benevolent 
by  standers,  or  else  in  front  of  an  English 
basement  house.  They  are  pretty  sure  of 
being  carried  in  and  of  bomg  gradually 
restored  to  consciousness,  after  which  they 
always  get  a  good  meal  with  something  to 
drink  and  a  gift  of  money. 

Some  time  ago,  there  was  an  impostr)r  of 
this  type,  who  really  had  an  extraordinary 
gift  for  simulating  cataleptic  fits.  He  would 
fall  down  and  become  apparently  totally  un- 
conscious, and  would  continue  so  for  many 
hours.  His  object  was  to  be  taken  to  some 
hospital,  where  he  could  lie  for  days  in  a 
comfortahle  bed  with  a  certainty  of  abund- 
ant food  and  careful  attention.  It  is  likely 
that  he  felt  a  sort  of  professional  pride  in 
his  ability  to  deceive  even  the  hospital  physi- 
cians, for  his  performance  was  perfect  down 
to  the  last  detail. 

The  Nerve  of  a  Supposed  Epileptic. 

After  a  while  he  began  to  be  suspected, 
and  at  last  the  doctors  made  some  tests. 
But  even  these  at  first  were  unsuccessful. 
Xeedles  were  thrust  into  his  skin,  and 
ammonia  was  placed  at  his  nostrils.  Yet 
the  pain  of  the   former  never   made  him 
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flinch,  nor  did  the  pungent,  acrid  vapor  of 
the  second  make  him  cough  or  sneeze,  since 
he  could  stop  breathing  for  a  long  time 
after  the  fashion  of  a  man  who  swims  under 
water. 

Finally,  however,  when  he  had  practised 
catalepsy  for  a  year  or  two,  and  had  become 
known  in  all  the  hospitals,  a  yoong  doctor 


the  mendicant  that  he  seems  to  be  only  the 
ghastly  wreck  of  a  human  being. 

In  Italy,  they  lay  aside  pretense,  and 
actually  mutilate  children  so  that  they  shall 
grow  up  maimed  and  crippled,  and,  there- 
fore, sure  of  success  in  the  beggar's  trade. 
In  Naples  one  may  sec  at  any  time  a  swarm 
of  these  shocking  objects  who,  however,  arc 


THROWING  FITS      IS  A  FAVORITE  SPECIALTY.      SOME  TIME  AGO  THERE  WAS  A  WELL- 
KNOWN    IMPOSTOR    WHO    COULD    SIMULATE   CATALEPSY   SO    CLOSELY   THAT  * 
EVEN  NURSES  AND  DOCTORS  IN  THE    HOSPITALS  WERE  DECEIVED. 


subjected  him  to  a  strong  electric  test, 
whereupon  the  cataleptic  patient  leaped  up 
with  a  veil,  and  his  game  was  ended  forever 
so  far  as  that  particular  city  was  concerned. 
Still,  the  *•  lit-throwers "  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  fool  the  tender-hearted  as  long 
as  they  are  permitted  to  prostrate  themselves 
on  sidewalks  or  in  public  parks. 

TTiey  Do  These  Things  Very  Much 
Better  in  France. 

In  France,  w^here  the  people  are  much 
more  frugal  and  less  prone  to  indiscriminate 
giving,  something  more  than  ordinary 
hunger  and  a  hard-luck  story  are  needed  to 
extract  the  coin.  There  the  professional 
beggars  have  themselves  skilfully  made  up 
so  as  to  feign  disfigurement.  There  are 
artists  who  will  make  a  man  appear  to  be 
blind,  who  will  paint  dreadful  wounds  upon 
his  face  and  arms,  or  who  will  so  make  over 


quite  contented  with  their  lot  because  a 
stream  of  silver  flows  into  their  hands  from 
the  pockets  of  pitying  foreigners. 

In  cities  still  farther  East,  such  as  Con- 
stantinople and  Smyrna,  this  practise  of 
mutilation  is  carried  to  a  great  extreme,  and 
becomes  really  dreadful.  Indeed,  the  sight 
of  the  oriental  beggar  tends  to  destroy 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  cities  where  they 
swarm — at  least  until  custom  and  familiarity 
make  the  nerves  less  sensitive,  even  though 
they  may  not  harden  the  heart 

Ik^gging,  therefore,  is  a  recognized  profes- 
sion. In  this  country,  those  who  follow  it 
have  very  little  difticulty  in  making  a  fair 
living.  In  other  countries  their  method? 
have  to  be  more  ingenious.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  beggars  do  make  so  much  capital  out  of 
sympathy  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  tribute  to 
the  kindliness  of  human  nature,  even  though 
the  economist  may  deplore  it  as  a  social 
wrong. 
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FAMOUS    WOMEN  COMPOSERS. 

BY    MARCH  HARING. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  WOMAN  IN  THE  REALM  OF  MUSIC 
ARE  REMARKABLE  DESPITE  THE  MASCULINE  PREJUDICE 
THAT  HAS  MILITATED  AGAINST  HER  PROGRESS. 


"^HE  world  reproaches  the  race 
of  woman  **  for  doing  so 
little  in  musical  composi- 
tion." 

It  is  acknowledged  that 
women,  in  America  par- 
ticularly, are  the  cars  of  music — that  with- 
out them  there  would  he  no  concerts — that 


as  patrons  ihey  cstahlish  the  vogue  of 
musicians  through  their  faculty  of  recog- 
nizing genius  though  alive ;  that  they  are 
the  inspired  voice  of  music  no  less  than 
men  have  ever  hecn.  It  is  even  sometimes 
admitted  that  they  are  the  inspiration  itself 
of  music.  Yet  the  reproach  remains. 
Granted  all  that,  it  is  said,  how  account 


MLLE.    CHAMINADK,    WHO    COMMENCED    TO    COMPOSE    BEFORE    SHE    WAS  EIGHT 
YEARS    OLD.      SHE    HAS    MADE    THE    HIGHEST    TYPE    OF  ORCHESTRAL 
EXPRESSION   HER   MEDIUM   IN   LYRIC  SYMPHONIES. 


Frovt  a  fhotografh  h'  Mendelssohn,  U-hhIok. 
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for  the  seriously  damnatory  fact  that 
woman,  though  she  has  been  living  as  long 
as  man,  has  nevertheless  let  her  accomplish- 
ment in  the  making  of  music  fall  so  far 
short  of  his?  The  world  in  its  attitude  on 
this  burning  question  is  making,  or  has 
lately  made,  a  spectacle  for  the  next  genera- 


household  and  domesticity.  Men  have  been 
encouraged  to  rummage  the  world  and  its 
heavens  and  its  deeps  for  their  scope.  The 
shame  of  the  universities  of  academic  learn- 
ing has  been  the  shame  of  the  musical  con- 
servatories and  colleges. 
They  have  refused  degrees  and  prizes  lo 


MRS.   H.   H.  A.   BEACH,  OF  BOSTON,  ONE  OF  THE  FOREMOST  LIVING  WOMEN  COM- 
POSERS.    SHE  IS  AN  AMERICAN  AND  SHE  RECEIVED  NO  MUSICAL 
TRAINING  OUTSIDE  OF  HER  OWN  COUNTRY. 
Fnjm  a  thotograth  by  Chickfring,  Boston. 


tion  to  wonder  at.  The  fact  is  that  woman 
is  remarkable  for  having  composed  so 
much. 

It  is  first  to  be  remembered,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally forgotten,  that  ever  since  the  world 
began  womankind  has  been  systematically 
interdicted  from  the  serious  pursuit  of 
cvcrv  art  and  science  other  than  that  of  the 


women  who  have  brilliantly  qualified  lor 
them,  because  it  was  out  of  their  policy  t'> 
certify  to  any  woman's  achievement  in  their 
line.  Notably  in  point  was  the  case  of  Mi^s 
Elizabeth  Stirling,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ficient of  English  organists,  who  died  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago:  a  composer,  too,  of 
good  orchestral  and  vocal  music.    She  sub- 
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SHB  HAS  ACHIEVED  HER  REPUTATION  BY  PLENTY  OF  TALENT  AND 
A  GREAT  AMOUNT  OF  HARD  WORK. 

From  a  photoerafh  by  Dcsgranges,  Nice. 


mitted  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  her  exquisite 
Psalm  CXXX  for  five  voices  and  orches- 
tra. Her  work  was  accepted  as  a  contribu- 
tion and  highly  praised.  Had  it  been  that 
of  a  man'  the  powers  of  Oxford  admitted, 
it  would  have  been  accorded  the  degree. 

But  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  sex 
of  Miss  Stirling  was  not  to  be  lightly  ig- 
nored by  so  august  a  body,  and  the  degree 
was  never  hers.  Had  it  but  occurred  to  the 
lady  to  masquerade  in  trousers  and  an  ap- 
propriate nam  de  plume,  how  conclusively 
she  might  have  out-logicized  logic !  The 
same  university,  as  late  as  189,^.  refused 
the  same  degree  for  the  same  reason  to 
another  candidate  who  had  qualihcd  for  it. 

2— S  B  1 


This  was  Adelaide  Thomas,  a  well-known 
writer  in  England  of  church  music. 

Theater  and  opera-house  managers  had 
their  due  role  in  tlie  discouragement  of 
women  composers,  and  the  essentially  prac- 
tical nature  of  their  denials  made  tliesc 
more  weighty  than  those  of  the  conferrers 
of  degrees.  Carlotta  Ferrari,  however,  was 
one  woman  who  successfully  withstood 
their  hostility.  She  was,  no  doul)t,  the 
greatest  woman  composer  c^f  modern  limes 
in  Italy.  She  wrote  an  opera  *'  Ugo,*'  which 
theater  managers  refused  to  accept  because 
Signora  P'errari  was  of  the  wrong  sex. 

That  was  in  1856,  when  the  composer  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  She  hired  a  theater, 
thereupon — the    .Santa    Radagonda  Theater 
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MARGARET  RUTHVEN  LANG,  DAUGHTER  OF  J.  B.  LANG,  A  WELL- 
KNOWN   MUSICIAN    OF    BOSTON.     HER    RARE    AND  EXQUISITE 
SONGS  ARE  AS  SUBTLE  AS  THE  SYMBOLS  OF  MAETERLINCK. 

Ffotn  a  t  f lot  oar, t  fit  by  ^^^^rshitll.  Boston. 

at  Milan — and  produced  therein  her  *'  Ugo  " 
at  her  own  expense  in  the  following  year. 
It  made  a  big  hit,  and  big  profits,  and  so 
did  Signora  Ferrari's  two  succeeding  operas. 

Vet,  despite  these  sour  facts,  a  thousand 
women  under  the  sun  have  managed  to  get 
compositions  produced  that  even  the  most 
prejudiced  must  admit  are  good  enough  to 
have  been  published.  The  world  asks  why, 
then,  is  there  no  woman  Bach,  no  woman 
Beethoven,  no  woman  Wagner?  Gaze  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  slate.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  composers,  and  more,  there 
have  been — a  hundred  men  for  every  woman 
in  the  art — yet  out  of  this  sum  total  of  op- 
portunity and  practise  only  one  Bach  has 
been  produced,  one  Beethoven,  one  Wag- 
ner. Consider  the  implication.  When 
there  have  been  one  hundred  thousand 
women  composers  of  equal  opportunity  and 
practise,  then  one  may  justly  challenge  the 
sex  for  its  supreme  masters,  and  then,  as  a 
purely  mathematical  solution  by  ratio  and 
proportion  will  indicate,  the  sex  will  not 
be  found  wanting. 


At  present  the  one  hundred 
thousand  male  composers 
represent  less  a  magnitude  of 
achievement  than  magnitude 
of  waste.  Out  of  that  pro- 
digious amount  of  trained 
effort,  it  is  truly  extraordinary 
that  there  have  been  so  few 
culminations  into  greatne^s. 
Who  knows  anything  of  nine- 
ty-nine thousand  eight  hun- 
dred on  this  roster  of  male 
composers — that  is.  of  the 
busy  world  going  its  way? 
Indeed,  to  know  the  residual 
two  hundred  is  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  broad  musical 
education.  There  are  concert- 
goers  who  know  less  than  fifty 
of  these.  Believe  it,  there  arc 
Philistines  who  know  less  than 
ten. 

Before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth   century  less  than 
fourscore   women   had  done 
anything  worth  mentioning  in 
musical   composition.     It  is. 
with  the  exception  of  these, 
practically  only  within  the  last 
fifty  years  that  women  com- 
posers have  worked  as  such. 
Of  the  pioneers,  the  first  to 
write  music  in  its  larger  forms 
was    Caterina    Caccini,  who 
!ived  in  Florence  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.    She  wrote  a 
three-act  ballet  in  1625,  and  it 
was  not  until  fifty  years  after- 
ward that  Mme.  de  la  Guerre  brought  out  her 
four-act  opera,  called  '*  Cephale  et  Procris.** 
In  modern  times,  thirty-eight  women  are 
the  authors  of  symphonies ;  about  the  same 
number  have  written  operas ;  twenty  have 
composed  masses,  and  ten,  oratorios;  fifty 
have  written  cantatas;  thirty,  piano  or  vio- 
lin  concertos,   and   sixty,   or  more,  duets 
and  quartets  and  the  like  for  violin  and 
piano.     Others  have  written  organ  music 
and  compositions  for  the  'cello,  the  piano, 
the  flute,  and  the  harp,  but  by  far  the  most 
popular  form  of  musical  expression  among 
women  has  been  the  song.    Concerning  this 
fact,  so  conservative  a  critic  as  lie  of  the 
London  Chronicle  is  moved  to  say:  "Cu- 
riously enough,  at  the  present  day.  it  is  the 
women  who  excel  in  lyrical  composition.'* 

The  most  imiversally  known  among  the 
great  women  composers  is  Cccile  Chaminade. 
and  it  is  principally  through  her  songs  that 
she  is  thus  popularly  famous.  If  demand 
is  any  criterion  of  excellence  in  music,  she 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  song-writers  of 
France,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
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French  music-trade,  which  inform  us  that 
more  of  her  works  are  sold  to-day  than  of 
any  other  composer  of  the  salon.  Some  of 
the  best  known  of  her  songs  in  this  country 
are  '*  April,"  *'  Madrigal,"  "  Amoroso,"  "  Co- 
lette," "  My  Neighbor,"  "  As  in  October," 
**  Captive  Love,"  '*  Berceuse,"  and  so  on, 
and  they  are  names  that  bring  a  thrill  of 
anticipation  when  they  are  met  on  a  con- 
cert program. 

Mile.  Chaminade's  power  to  stir  and 
trouble  the  heart  with  her  songs,  or  to 
soothe  and  delight  it  and  always  to  haunt 
it,  is  so  definite  an  influence  of  hers  that 
it  has  come  to  be  embodied  in  her  name. 
Chaminadc  is  well  acquainted,  too,  with  the 
more  intricate  forms  of  musical  composi- 
tion. She  has  made  the  highest  type  of 
orchestral  expression  her  medium  in  her 
lyric  symphonies.  "  Les  Amazones "  and 
"  Callirrhoe,"  and  has  written  concertos  and 
much  piano  and  violin  music  besides. 

Mile.  Chaminade  commenced  to  compose 
music  before  she  was  eight,  and  some  of 
these  early  productions  led  the  distinguished 
Bizet  to  offer  her,  even  at  that  age,  his 
sincerest  encouragement.  Her  family  was 
for  long  averse  to  her  following  a  musical 
career,  but  the  young  girl  stuck  to  her 
passionate  aim,  and  made  a  brilliant  debut 
as  pianist  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a 
program  chiefly  of  her  own  compositions. 
She  has  passed  by  this  time  the  twoscore 
mark  in  her  years,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  full  flush  of  her  genius. 

Classed  with  Chaminade  are  Augusta 
Holmes  and  the  Vicomtesse  de  Grandval. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  versatile  of 
women  composers.  There  is  no  form  she 
has  not  mastered.  Her  seven  chief  operas 
have  been  produced  with  success  in  various 
French  and  German  cities,  and  her  church 
music  is  considered  to  be  of  the  best  of 
modern  composers.  But  no  doubt  the  great- 
est woman  composer  of  France,  and  perhaps 
of  the  world,  was  .\ugusta  Holmes,  who  died 
in  1903,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Her  works 
show  more  profundity  than  those  of 
Qiaminade,  and  have  a  wider  range. 
Imbert  pronounces  her  "  masterly  in  her 
case,"  and  declares  that  "  all  the  resources 
of  orchestration  were  known  to  her." 

Augusta  Holmes  was  born  in  Paris,  of 
Irish  parents.  She  in  -course  of  time  be- 
came naturalized  in  France.  Like  Cham- 
inade, she  had  to  bear  opposition  from  her 
family  in  hitching  her  wagon  to  a  musical 
star,  and  she,  too,  was  a  prodigy  as  a  child. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  she  conducted  an 
artillery  band  at  Versailles  through  a  spirit- 
ed quick-step  of  her  own  composition. 

At  twenty-seven  she  produced  her  first 
opera,  "  Hero  et  Leandre,"  and  symphonies 


and  other  great  works  followed  rapidly. 
Her  **  Ode  Triomphale  "  for  the  Exposition 
of  1889,  like  the  shot  of  Concord,  was 
heard  round  the  world. 

The  city  of  Florence  soon  afterward  sent 
her  an  order  for  a  work  that  should  repre- 
sent the  Dante  festival,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  grand  *'  Hymne  a  la  Paix " 
("Hymn  to  Peace").  Her  more  than  a 
himdred  songs,   for  which  she  wrote  the 


EDNA  ROSALIND  PARK,  A  NEW  YORK  GIRL  OF 
BRILLIANT    PERSONALITY,     WHO     DIED  IN 
1902,   IN   THE  GLORY  OF   HER  PROMISE, 
HER  GENIUS  CONFINED  ITSELF  TO  THE 
COMPOSITION   OF   CHARMING  SONGS. 

From  a  fhotogratk  by  FalA,  New  York. 

words  also,  are  things  off  surpassing  beauty. 
-\ugusta  Holmes  was  not  only  a  creator  of 
music,  but  of  poetry  and  painting  besides. 
She  was  also  a  notable  singer  and  an  excel- 
lent pianist.  When  she  died,  France  paid 
high  tribute  to  her  greatness. 

One  of  the  best  composers  in  Paris  is 
Princess  Poli^nac  Cal)anne.  She  has 
achieved  this  rei)utation  by  plenty  of  talent 
and  a  great  amount  of  hnrd  work.  She 
has  written  an  opera,  called  *'  La  Rose  du 
Calif,"  which  was  received  with  great  en- 
thnsia*^m  in  Xice,  and  is  now  at  work  on  an 
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equally  important  composition.  She  has 
written  several  oratorios.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  "  Eve."  She  has  had  equal  suc- 
cess as  a  composer  of  songs,  and  has  put 
many  of  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  to  music. 

She  has  had  unusual  training  for  this 
work,  being  an  able  violinist  and  organist. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  instruction  she  re- 
ceived in  Paris,  she  went  to  London  to 
perfect  her  knowledge  of  the  organ  and 
counterpart. 

Though  a  woman  of  unusual  attractions 
and  high  standing,  she  goes  but  little  in 
society,  preferring  to  devote  her  time  to  her 
chosen  line  of  work.  The  most  severe 
critics  speak  warmly  of  her  achievements, 
and  predict  a  splendid  future  for  this  tal- 
ented and  serious-minded  woman. 

Being  in  the  region  of  the  superlative, 
one  would  logically  include  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  the  foremost  woman  composer  of 
America,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  living  world. 
The  United  States,  by  the  way,  from  the 


HELEN  HOOD,  THE  COMPOSER  OF  MANY  DELIGHTFUL  LYRICS. 

WORK  GAINED  HER  A  DIPLOMA  AND  MEDAL  AT  THE 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Frovi  a  thotoerafh  by  the  Not  man  Cotftfany,  Host  oh. 


fact  of  a  lesser  prejudice  against  women  in 
the  field  of  musical  composition,  and  also 
because  of  its  excellent  facilities  for  musical 
education,  has  so  far  produced  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  composers  than  any- 
country  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Beach  herself  has  received  no  mu- 
sical training  outside  of  her  own  country. 
Her  greatest  orchestral  composition  is  her 
'*  Gaelic  Symphony,"  which  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1896  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  has  been  played  by  it  several 
times  since.  It  is  an  exalted  piece  of  work, 
without  a  phrase  that  is  commonplace,  and 
its  mastery  of  orchestration  is  sublime. 
Mrs.  Beach's  music,  like  that  of  Augusta 
Holmes,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Chaminade's. 
is  not  single-sexed.  It  shows  neither  ob- 
trusive femininity  out  of  place,  nor  mas- 
culine abnormality,  such  as  might  result 
from  straining  after  heavy  effect. 

Her  art  is  complete  art,  not  half  en- 
dowed, wanting  a  complement.  It  can  ex- 
press itself  in  virile  thun- 
der or  in  tender  rain-gush 
of  melody,  as  its  mood 
may  best  find  outlet.  It 
is  emotionally  powerful, 
strong  of  conception,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is 
intellectually  rarefied,  and 
it  is  always  controlled 
within  a  scholarly  tech- 
nique. 

When  Mrs.  Beach  was 
nineteen  she  commenced 
a  mass  in  E  flat  for 
voices,  organ,  and  a  .small 
orchestra.  At  this  she 
worked  for  three  years, 
achieving  finally  a  mas- 
terpiece of  symmetry  and 
beauty,  of  which  the  Bos- 
ton Beacon  said  in  a  con- 
temporary issue :  "  Surely 
this  work  is  to  be  para- 
goned with  the  great 
standard  masses  of  the 
time  w  h  i  c  h  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  pro- 
duce.'' 

The  first  performance 
of  Mrs.  Beach's  mass  wa> 
given  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  1892.  Of  her  well- 
known  '*  Jubilate,"  writ- 
ten for  the  dedication  of 
the  Woman's  Building  at 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Rupert  Hughes  says : 
"  Not  many  living  men 
composers  can  point  to 
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a  composition  of  more  maturity  and  dig- 
nit3'.  Frequently  this  work  shows  a  very 
magnificence  of  power  and  exaltation.  It 
rings  like  a  clarion  of  triumph.'* 

Mrs.  Beach  lives  in  Boston.  She  comes 
of  pure  American  stock  of  ancient  lienage, 
and  was  born  Amy  Marcy  Cheney,  in  ihc 
small  town  of  Henni- 
ker,  \cw  Hampshire. 
She  is  gifted  with  an 
absolute*  sense  of 
pitch,  and  a  mem- 
ory for  music  so  re- 
markable that  when 
she  was  only  two 
years  old  she  could 
sing  with  accuracy 
more  than  forty  dif- 
ferent tunes.  Besides 
the  works  just  cited, 
Mrs.  Beach  has  writ- 
ten a  great  deal  of 
pianoforte  music, 
notably  a  set  of  "  Va- 
riations on  Balkan 
Themes,"  music  for 
the  violin,  and  a  large 
number  of  songs,  of 
which  the  best  known 
are :  '*  Dark  Is  the 
Night,"  "Ecstasy," 
"  Dearie,"  "Three 
French  Songs," 
"Three  Browning 
Songs,"  "The  West- 
ern Wind,"  and  "Lull- 
aby." 

Another  eminent 
American  woman 
composer  is  Margaret 
Ruthven  Lang,  also  of 
Boston,  whose  father 
is  the  well  -  known 
musician,  J.  B.  Lang, 
of  lhat  city.  Rupert 
Hughes  again<  in  his 

work  on  **  Contemporary  American  Com- 
posers," says  that  personally  he  sees  in  Miss 
Lang's  compositions  "  such  a  depth  of  psy- 
chology that  1  place  the  general  quality  of 
her  work  above  that  of  any  other  woman 
composer." 

Her  song,  "  Lament."  he  considers  "  one 
of  the  greatest  of  songs,  and  proof  pDsi- 
live  of  woman's  high  capabilities  for  com- 
position." Other  songs  of  Miss  Lang's  may 
seem  to  others  no  less  beautiful.  They  arc 
as  subtle  as  the  ideation  of  Maeterlinck, 
rare  and  exquisite.  Some  of  their  titles 
are,  "  The  Spinning  Song,"  "  My  Lady 
Jacqueminot,"  "  Nameless  Pain,"  "  Ghosts," 
and  "  Eros."  Margaret  Lang  has  written 
besides    several    concert   overtures,  which 


FLORENCE      AVLWARD,     AN  ENGLISHWOMAN 
WHOSE   GENIUS    BLOSSOMED  AT  AN  EARLY 
AGE.    HER  WORK  CAME  TO  BE  SO  POPULAR 
THAT  HER  PUBLISHER  AGREED  TO  AC- 
CEPT AT  LEAST  FOUR  SONGS  A  YEAR. 

From  a  pJiot'^i^raph  by  Paliiu-r.  Croxifon.  England. 


have  l)ccn  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestras ; 
also  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces. 

Among  other  contemporary  women  com- 
posers of  the  highest  standing  are :  Agathe 
Hacker-Griindahl,  of    Norway ;    Fran  von 
Bronsart,  of  Sweden ;  Ethel  M.  Smyth,  Alice 
Mary  Smitli,  and  Liza 
Lehmann,    of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Louisa  .-V. 
Lebeau,  of  Germany. 

Of  these,  the  best 
known  in  America,  no 
doubt,  is  Liza  Leh- 
mann ( Mrs.  Herbert 
Bedford),  who  wrote 
the  musical  setting 
of  "The  Rubaiyat," 
called  "In  a  Persian 
Garden."  .She  has 
lately  composed  a 
light  opera  on  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
in  which  David  Bis- 
pham  has  been  starring 
abroad,  and  in  which 
New  York  may  see 
him  next  winter.  Mr. 
Bispham  says  of  the 
work  that  "  it  makes 
no  pretense  to  l)e  of 
the  kiml  suitable  for 
grand  opera.  It  is  de- 
lightfully melodious, 
and  of  a  character 
consonant  to  its  eight- 
eenth century  theme." 

Alice  Mary  Smith, 
known  also  as  Mrs. 
Meadows  -  White,  is 
s  o  ni  e  t  i  in  e  s  called 
England's  foremost 
w  o  m  a  n  composer. 
She  has  written  sym- 
phonies, overtures, 
concertos,  an<l  other 
large  works,  but  the  world  in  general  knows 
lier  best  from  her  exquisite  setting  of  "  Oh, 
That  We  Two  Were  Maying."  Greater 
work,  however,  is  being  done  by  another 
Miss  Sniytli.  of  England,  Ethel  M.  Her 
"  ^lass  in  D"  is  equal  to  anything  of  its 
class  in  nioflcrn  music,  and  her  opera,  "  Dcr 
Wald."  has  been  performed  at  Berlin  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera- House  in  New  York. 
Her  most  recent  work,  "Standrecht,"  was 
given  in  Leii)sic  last  year. 

Fran  Ingoliorg  von  Bronsart  is  the  great- 
est Swedish  woman  composer  living.  Her 
rare  genius  as  a  pianist  was  developed  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  Liszt,  at  Weimar.  After 
her  early  marriage  she  devoted  her  time  to 
compositinii.       She     has     written  several 
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operas,  of  which  "  Konig  Hiarne "  is  well 
known  in  this  country.  It  was  given  its  first 
performance  in  1891,  in  the  presence  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  entire  assembled 
imperial  court  at  Berlin. 

Of  native  German  women  composers, 
Louisa  Adolpha  Lebcau  is  the  most  promi- 


member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
and  a  winner  of  the  Swedish  royal  medal 
pro  littcris  ct  artibus.  Her  compositions 
are  somewhat  scanty  in  number,  but  are 
choice  and  striking  in  character. 

The  theory  of  many  critics  is  that  a  com- 
poser is  such  only  when  he  has  mastered 


TERESA  DEL  RIEGO,  WHOSE  SONG  "  OH,  DRY  THOSE  TEARS,"  WRITTEN  AT  THE  AGE 
OF  FIFTEEN,  REACHED  A  SALE  OF  THIRTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  WITHIN  EIGHT  WEEKS. 

Fro$n  a  thotoip-afh  by  H'indon        Crirr.  London. 


nent.  She  is  a  superior  pianist,  and  tours 
Germany  giving  concerts.  Her  overtures 
and  concertos  arc  talented  productions,  and 
her  oratorio,  "  Ruth,"  and  the  cantata, 
"  Hadumoth,"  are  known  in  this  country. 

Agathe  Backer-Grondahl  is  Norway's  rep- 
resentative  woman    composer.     She   is  a 


the  highest  mechanics  of  orchestration. 
Certainly  those  who  have  acquired  the  fore- 
most technical  ability  deserve  most  credit 
in  skill,  but  the  lack  of  it  need  not  debar 
the  lighter  workers  from  recognition  of 
talent  and  genius,  any  more  consistently 
than  the  lyrical  poet  should  be  disparaged 
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if  he  is  not  a  master  of  technical  rhetoric 
or  logical  analysis. 

Miss  Helen  Hood,  born  in  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  notable  for  perfection  in  melodic 
composition.  She  is  the  author  of  **  The 
Violet,"  '*  Disappointment,"  "  Cornish  Lull- 
ab3',"  "  Message  of  the  Rose,"  and  other 
exquisite  lyrics.  She  has  published  other 
music  for  the  piano  and  violin,  and  her 
compositions  secured  for  her  a  diploma 
and  medal  from  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago. 

A  Song-Wrilcr  with  Charm. 

Another  song-writer  of  tenderness  and 
charm  was  Edna  Rosalind  Park,  of  Xew 
York,  an  exceedingly  gifted  girl  of  most 
brilliant  and  lovable  personality,  who  died 
in  1902,  in  the  glory  of  her  youth  and 
promise.  Her  genius  confined  itself  to 
song  composition,  and  she  has  appeared 
more  frequently  on  concert-programs  in 
this  counto'*  proportion  to  her  output,  than 
any  other  native  lyrical  composer. 

The  best  known  of  her  songs  are  "  A 
Cloistered  Rose,"  My  Love,"  "  .\  Mem- 
ory," "  Young  Rose,"  and  '*  Thou  Art  So 
Like  a  Flower."  Miss  Park,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  Xew  York  College  of  Music,  and 
received  later  from  the  same  institution  the 
first  honor  prize  for  composition.  Beside 
these  native  composers,  too,  one  naturally 
places  such  well-known  lyrical  writers  as 
Mary  Knight  Wood,  Emma  Steiner,  Gara 
Rogers,  Mildred  Hill,  and  other  talented 
Americans. 

This  class  of  American  composers  is  bal- 
anced in  England  by  a  number  of  artists 
who  are  even  better  known  to  the  framers 
of  programs.  By  many  who  sing  her  songs, 
the  familiar  name  of  Guy  d'Hardelot,  ap- 
pearing on  the  title-page  of  numberless 
scores,  is  not  recognized  as  being  in  fact 
the  signature  of  a  woman. 

Guy  d'Hardelot. 

This  prolific  composer  takes  her  fiom  dc 
f>lume  from  the  place  where  she  was  born, 
Hardelot  Castle,  Pas  de  Calais,  in  France, 
a  romantic  relic  of  architecture  that  has 
survived  from  the  Middle  .Vges.  At  the 
careless  age  of  thirteen  years,  Mmc.  Guy 
d'Hardelot  published  her  first  song.  "  Sans 
Toi "  (**  Without  Thee"),  which  immedi- 
ately induced  a  furor  in  both  England  and 
America.  **  Mignon "  was  her  next  great 
hit  after  that,  with  five  years  of  uniform 
success  in  French  songs  between. 

Some  other  best-known  songs  of  her 
latest  vintage  are :  "  I  Know  a  Lovely  Gar- 
den," "Because,"  "A  Year  Ago,"  "  Girrden 
of  Love,"  and  her  latest,  "  You  and  Love." 


One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  her  work  is 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  music  for  the 
words.  Each  is  the  perfectly  adequate 
vehicle  of  the  other,  and  they  blend  into 
purely  harmonious  expression. 

Florence  Aylward  is  another  song-writer 
in  whom  genius  blossomed  early.  .-Vt  nine 
years  of  age  she  was  organist  in  the  parish 
church  at  Brede,  Sussex,  where  her  father 
was  rector.  In  her  own  sprightly  way  she 
has  described  for  the  author  the  charm  of 
the  little  English  village,  eight  miles  from 
a  town  or  station,  where  she  and  her  five 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  joyous  out-of-door 
days.  **  My  first  song,"  she  says,  *'  was  a 
funereal  production  called  '  Further  On,' 
the  words  of  which  I  got  out  of  the  Parish 
Magazine.  1  was  just  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  1  remember  still  the  thrill  of 
immense  pride  and  importance  with  which 
I  accompanied  it  at  a  village  concert.  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  felt  anything  like 
it  since." 

The  Songs  of  Florence  Aylward. 

Ten  years  after  that  Miss  Aylward  pub- 
lished **  Day  Dawn,"  and  shortly  afterward 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  her  pub- 
lisher to  write  four  songs  a  year.  Some  of 
the  best  known  of  these  are :  **  Beloved,  It 
Ls  Morn,"  "  Love's  Coronation,"  "  Song  of 
the  Southland,"  *'  Love's  Anthem,"  and 
"  Love's  Question,"  and  her  latest  composi- 
tion, just  issued,  '*  I  Claim  You  Mine." 
Miss  Aylward  writes  "  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture," as  she  puts  it,  "  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  all  rules,"  and  in  order  to  command  her 
source  of  inspiration  she  continues  to  live 
in  the  country. 

A  young  Englishwoman  whose  lyrical 
talent  has  been  a  good  investment  for  her- 
self and  her  publisher  is  Teresa  del  Riego. 
Her  song,  "  Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears,"  written 
when  she  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age, 
reached  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  in 
eight  weeks.  Other  early  productions  of 
hers  that  are  popularly  known  are :  "  My 
Gentle  Child,"  "  Slave  Song,"  and  an  Ave 
Maria.  She  also  wrote  the  well-known 
"  Happy  Song,"  '*  Rest  Thee,  Sad  Heart," 
"Where  Love  Has  Been,"  and  "O  Loving 
Father."  Miss  del  Riego  gives  a  concert  in 
London  on  May  jg,  at  which  her  new  cycle 
of  songs,  entitled  "  Gloria,"  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 

Ellen  Wright  and  Frances  Allitsen  are 
other  notable  song-writors  in  England,  and 
higher  still  in  rank  is  Maude  Valerie 
White,  of  London,  whom  some  critics  place 
at  the  head  of  all  English  lyrical  composers. 
Numbers  of  other  wf)mcn  composers  who 
have  not  been  mentioned  here  have  won 
c(!nsiderable  {listinctit)n  in  various  quarters. 
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ON  APRIL  12,  1861,  INSPIRED 
THE  FIRST .  POEM   OF  ' 
THE  CIVIiL  WAR. 


POHAS  tbat  relAte  to  the  rvents  of  tht  American 
Civil  Wm  are  many.  &nd  amone  them  arc  a  few 
that,  becatfse  of  their  inspiring  patriotism,  or 
tenderness,  or  thrilling:  narration,  have  taken  their  place 
with  those  poems  of  war  that  live  in  the  world's 
treasury  of  high  and  noble  poetic  expression.  In  the 
March  SCRAP  BOOK  was  reprinted  Randall's 
**  Maryland.  My  Maryland,'*  which  was  among  the 
first  inspirations  of  the  war.  Still  earlier  in  the  sequence 
of  those  inspirations  is  the  poem  hereto  appended.  It 
was  written  by  the  late  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
and  was  printed  in  the  New  York  World  on  April  16. 
I86I.  ,  Undoffbtediy  it  was  the  first  printed  p9tm  of 
the  war. 


BY  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 


1 

CAME  ihe  morning  of  lhal  day 
VI' hen  the  God  lo  whom  we  pray 
Gave  the  soul  of  Henry  Clay 
To  the  land ; 
How  we  loved  him — living,  djaog — 
Buf  his  birthday  banners  flying  i 
Saw  us  asking  and  replying, 

Hand  to  hand.  ^  • 


11 

For  we  knew  that  (ar  away. 
Round  the  (oit  at  Charleston  Bay 
Hung  the  dark  impending  (og 

Soon  to  (all, 
And  that  Sumter's  brave  defender 
Had  ihe  summons  to  surrender : 
Seventy  loyal  hearts  and  tender — 

That  was  all. 


Ill 

And  we  knew  the  April  sun 
Lit  the  length  of  many  a  gun — 
Hosts  of  batteries  to  the  one 

Island  crag : 
Guns  and  mortars  grimly  frowning 
Johnson,  Moultrie,  Piockney,  crowning. 
And  ten  thousand  men  disowning 

The  old  flag. 


IV 


Oh.  the  fury  of  the  fight 
Even  then  was  at  its  height  I 
Yet  no  breath  from  noon  till  night 
Reached  us  here. 


We  had  almost  ceased  to  wonder. 
And  the  day  had  faded  under. 
When  the  echo  of  the  thunder 
Filled  each  earl 
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Then  our  hearts  more  fiercely  beat 
At"  we  crowded  on  the  street. 
Hot  to  gather  and  repeat 

All  the  tale; 
AH  the  doubtful  chances  tummg. 
Till  our  souls  with  shame  were  burning. 
As  if  all  our  better  yearning 

Could  avail  1 

Not  too  long  the  brave  shall  wait; 
On  their  own  heads  be  their  fate 
Who  against  the  hallowed  State 
Dare  begin  : 


VII 


VI 

Who  had  fired  the  earliest  gun  ? 
Was  the  fort  by  traitors  won? 
Was  there  succor?    What  was  done, 

Who  could  know  ? 
And  once  more  our  thoughts  would  wander 
To  the  gallant,  lone  commander 
On  his  battered  ramparts  grandet 
Than  the  foe. 

Flag  defied  and  compact  riven 
In  the  record  of  high  Heaven  1 
How  shall  Southern  men  be  shriven 
For  the  sin  > 
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MYSTERIOUS  SUBMARINES. 


/  I  MIREE  submarine  boats  belonging  to  tbe  United  States  navy  arc  being  trans- 
ported to  the  Pacihc  on  tbe  collier  Cxsar.  It  was  planned  for  a  time  to 
have  them  go  there  mider  their  own  steam,  but  they  are  so  fragile  and 
their  machinery  is  so  delicate  that  it  was  not  thought  best  to  have  them 
plunge  through  storms  in  the  perilous  journey  around  Cape  Horn. 

These  three  vessels,  the  Viper,  the  Tarantula,  and  the  Cuttlefish,  were 
placed  in  commission  only  last  November,  and  they  are  among  the  very 
few  of  their  kind  which  the  American  navy  now  contains.  The  United  States  has  only 
twelve  submarines.  Cireat  Britain  forty-two,  and  France  seventy-seven.  On  the  whole, 
the  French  submarines  have  been  most  thoroughly  tested,  and  they  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  French  navy. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  how  old  is  the  notion  of  a  submarine  boat.  Alexander  t^he 
Great  was  interested  in  the  problem  of  attacking  vessels  under  water ;  and  ever  smce  his 


THE  VIPER,   ONE   OF   THE  THREE    NEW  SUBMARINES    NOW  ON    THE  WAY  TO   THE  PACIFIC. 
THE  VESSEL  AS  HERE  SHOWN  IS  LYING  BY  HER  DOCK,  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 


time  inventors  have  experimented  with  the  problem.  The  first  actual  use  of  the  suh- 
marine  in  war  is  found  in  the  attack  which  an  American  made  upon  the  British  ship. 
Kaglc,  in  New  York  Harbor,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  builder  of  this  boat 
was  David  Bushnell,  and  the  man  who  operated  it  was  Sergeant  Lee.  Steam  had  not  yet 
been  applied  to  navigation,  so  that  the  submarine  was  worked  by  a  propeller  turned  by 
hand.  Lee  actually  succeeded  in  getting  under  the  Eagle,  but  failed  to  destroy  her,  becaii:»f 
of  a  defect  in  the  mechanism  by  which  a  torpedo  was  to  be  fastened  to  the  Eagle's  keel. 

Robert  Inilton,  about  1802,  offered  Xapoleon  the  plans  for  a  submarine  boat  by  which 
he  could  destroy  the  English  fleet,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  an  invasion  of  Great 
Britain.  Napoleon,  however,  thought  the  scheme  a  wild  one,  and  would  not  listen  to  Ful- 
ton. A  submarine,  propelled  by  hand,  was  used  during  our  Civil  War,  but  each  time  it 
was  sent  out  it  sank,  drowning  the  entire  crew.  The  first  modern  ves*;els  of  this  kind, 
C(mipleted  in  the  United  Slates,  were  those  of  the  Holland  type,  of  which  seven  were 
ordered  in  1900. 

Submarine  navigation  is  still  a  dangerous  thing:  and  even  in  times  of  peace  there  have 
been  some  terrible  accidents  with  lluni  in  the  British  and  French  navies. 
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WHEN   THEY   THOUGHT  TWEED 

WAS  CRAZY. 

BY    OLIN  ORR. 


HOW  AN  OFFICE-SEEKER  UNWITTINGLY  STARTED  A  JOKE, 
AND  THE  FAMOUS  "BOSS"  SHREWDLY  SEIZED  THE  PECUL- 
IAR OPPORTUNITY  TO  FIND  OUT  JUST  WHERE  HE  STOOD. 


EOSS  TWEED  was  not  in  politics 
for  fun,  nor  has  he  come 
down    to    posterity    as  a 
f  Jf    humorist.     Yet    the  joke 
>.ffi>>       ^^^tO    ^^^t  he  played  on  the  politi- 
.  ^ijm^    cians  thirty-eight  years  ago 
made  the  professional  funny  men  of  his  day 


green  with  envy.  It  made  all  the  political 
schemers  of  his  day  envious,  too,  for  never 
did  a  practical  joke  serve  a  more  serious 
and  practical  purpose. 

A  man  named  Frank  Duffy  began  it. 
Duffy  had  been  after  a  political  job  for 
years,  and  he   used  to  lie  awake  nights 


ONE  DAY  DUFFY  SAW  TWO  ENGRAVINGS  IN  A  STORE  WINDOW.      "  EUREKA  !" 
HK  CRIED.      "at    last  I  HAVE  IT  !    'TWEED  AND  HIS  OEN 
ERALS!'     IT'S  A  SURE  WINNER  !" 
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DUFFY  HAD  THE  PICTURE  ENGRAVED  AND  HURRIED  WITH  IT  TO  THE  BOSS.     TWEED  TOOK 
ONE  LOOK  AT  IT  AND  TURNED  HIS  BACK.      DUFFY    TOOK  THE  PICTURE  AND 
WENT  OUT.      HE  NEVER   RECOVERED  FROM  THE  SHOCK. 


scheming  to  win  the  Boss's  favor.  One  day 
he  saw  two  engravings  in  a  store-window. 
One  pictured  "  Xapoleon  and  Wis  Generals," 
the  other,  '*  Grant  and  His  Generals.'' 

"Eureka!"  cried  DufTy.  "At  last  I  have 
it!  '  Tweed  and  His  Generals!  '  It's  a  sure 
winner !  " 

Not  only  did  he  see  one  of  the  choicest 
of  johs  coming  to  him  in  token  of  the 
magnificent  engraving  that  he  would  present 
to  the  Boss ;  hut  the  "  generals  "  would  be 
required  to  give  up  fifty  and  one  hundred 
dollars  each  for  places  in  the  picture.  One 
hundred  dollars  would  he  a>ked  for  position 
close  to  the  leader.  I'^iity  was  to  he  the 
price  for  standing-room  on  the  outside  of 
the  charmed  circle.  Such  honors  would  be 
cheap  at  the  price. 

Somehow  the  "  generals  "  did  not  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light.  Most  of  them 
tlatly  refused  Xo  give  a  cent,  while  two  or 
three  reluctantly  handed  over  tive  dollars. 
Duffy  was  chagrined,  but  the  political  jol) 
was  the  main  thing  he  was  after,  and  in 
spite  of  the  non-support  of  the  "generals," 
he  had  the  picture  engraved. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ready  he  hurried  with 


it  to  the  Boss.  Tweed  took  one  look  at  it. 
and  turned  his  back  on  it.  Duffy  went  out 
and  took  the  picture  with  him. 

He  never  recovered  from  the  shock. 
few  days  later  he  retired  to  Bay  Ridge,  and 
was  seen  no  more  in  his  old-time  haunts. 
When  he  died,  a  few  years  later,  people  <ai(l 
his  death  was  hastened  by  hi^  political  dis- 
appointment. 

But  his  idea  bore  fruit — poisoned  fniit— 
that  sickened  many  a  politician  of  tliat  tinu*. 
The  day  after  the  Boss  had  turned  hi? 
back  upon  Duffy,  his  picture  came  up  ft^r 
discussion  -it  the  Oriental  Club.  "  Commo- 
dore "  Joe  Tooker,  who  f(jr  one  sea><m  bad 
run  a  line  of  steamboats  between  X^"^^' 
York  and  Long  Branch,  and  Eugene  Durnin' 
well  known  in  Tannnany  Mall,  put  their 
heads  together  and  decided,  in  a  half-joking 
way,  that  the  Boss  ought  to  have  something 
better  to  hand  him  down  to  posterity  than  a 
picture. 

"  He  ought  to  have  a  monument,  at  least, 
said  Tooker. 

Wliile  they  were  sitting  in  a  p  iker  game 
they  hit  upon  the  idea  to  have  a  statue  made 
of  the  Boss. 
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The  next  day  Tooker  and  Michael  J. 
Shandley,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Boss, 
waited  on  Tweed  to  sound  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  gave  him  just  an  inkling  of 
another  idea  that  underlay  the  suggestion. 

An  inkling  was  all  the  astute  politician 
needed.  He  slowly  winked  one  eye.  Then 
he  rose  and  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  a 
statue,  for  I'm  naturally  a  modest  man ;  but 
if  a  statue  should  come  out  of  this  proposi- 
tion I  will  have  no  objection." 


nor  endorse  him  publicly.  They  were  at 
their  wits'  ends  to  know  what  to  do.  Most 
of  them  decided  the  matter  by  not  sub- 
scribing. It  was  only  the  men  who  had 
very  Httle  to  lose  by  a  false  step,  and  who 
were  expected  to  give  very  little,  that  sup- 
ported the  project. 

When  he  heard  of  the  quandary  of  the 
office-holders  Boss  Tweed  smiled  grimly. 

The  statue  committee  appointed  members 
to  wait  in  person  on  the  city  officials  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  solicit  sub- 


THE  STATUE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  MEMBERS  TO  WAIT  IN 
PERSON  ON  THE  CITY  OFFICIALS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
LEGISL.ATURE    TO     SOLICIT  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


W^ithin  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  city 
knew  of  the  plan  to  erect  a  statue  to  Tweed. 
The  newspapers  ridiculed  the  idea.  They 
said  Tweed  was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Subscriptions  began  to  pour  in. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  a  good  many 
holders  of  profitable  offices  were  on  the 
fence.     They  dared  neither  offend  Tweed 


scriptions.  A  record  was  kept  of  all  mem- 
bers who  refused  to  subscril)e. 

The  committee  then  selected  a  site  for 
the  statue  at  East  .  Broadway  and  Canal 
Street,  which  was  to  be  called  Tweed  Plaza. 
Three  times  a  week  the  committee  met  at 
the  Oriental  Club  to  receive  reports  from 
the  solicitors  of  subscriptions,  and  to  hear 
what  had  been  said  by  those  who  did  nut 
subscribe. 
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"what  !  "  SHOUTED  THE  BOSS,  JUMPING  OUT  OF  HIS  CHAIR 
AND  BRINGING  HIS  HUGE    FIST  DOWN  WITH  A 
TERRIFIC  CRASH.      "NO  STATUE  !  " 


Their  excuses  were  sent  to  Tweed,  and 
he  would  laugh  over  them  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Those  who  did  subscribe  begged  that 
their  names  be  kept  out  of  the  papers;  those 
wbo  did  not,  assured  the  commutee  that 
they  had  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
character  of  Mr.  Tweed,  but  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  the  project  for  family  reasons. 

One  man  sent  nine  cents,  and  with  it  a 
scathing  letter  in  which  he  said : 

I  send  this  for  the  pnn>o-«e  of  showing  ray  appre- 
ciation  of  the  man  who  lins  defrauded  Die  public — 
more  especially  the  poor  man— of  millions  of  dollar';, 
so  that  his  iniage  may  always  remain  to  the  public 
gaze  for  generations  to  come. 

While  all  \hh  was  going  on,  *'  Commo- 
dore"  Joe  Tonker  called  on  former  Con- 
gressman W  illiam  R.  R  ihcrls,  who  had  a 
weakness  for  making  sperrlics. 

'*  Congressman,"  said  Tooker,  "  I  have 
C(»me  to  ask  you  to  (K'liver  an  oration  at  the 
Academy  of  ^ilii^ic  in  aid  oi  the  statue 
fund." 

Roberts,  a  pompous  old  fellow,  looked 
startled  for  a  moment.  Then  he  puffed  out 
his  chest,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said  im- 
prc^-^ively : 


*'  Nothing  in  the  world 
would  please  me  more  than 
to  be  the  orator  on  such  an 
occasion  ffir  <;uch  an  ob- 
ject. Tweed  is  a  king  among 
his  peers,  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman,  a  truly  great  a< 
well  as  a  truly  good  man. 
But" — a  long  pause — **  1  ha\t 
just  contracted  a  severe  cold 
wliich  threatens  to  complete- 
ly destroy  my  larynx.  My 
physicians  have  forbidden 
me  on  any  account  to  strain 
my  voice,  and  it  is  with  un- 
feigned reluctance  that  I  must 
deprive  myself  of  this  ^Kt- 
ious  opportunity  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  one  great- 
est man  in  America  to-day, 
William  M.  Tweed.  ' 

The  next  day  a  hint  came 
from  the  lioss  that  he  didn't 
exactly  understand  how  Rob- 
erts's cold  could  Ix"  so  se- 
rious. Roberts  lost  no  time 
in  seeing  his  doctor  again, 
found  that  he  was  out  of 
danger,  and  sent  word  that 
he  was  ready  ti>  speak  at  the 
mass  meeting. 

The  committee  "^ct  artiste 
at  work  on  (Km^i  '^  ti)r  the 
statue.  One  design  repre- 
sented the  Boss  as  an  Indian 
chief  in  war  panu  and  feath- 
Another   slunved   him    in   a  Roman 


ers. 
toga. 

The  designs  were  submitted  to  Tweed. 
When  he  saw  the  one  with  the  log  i  he  said, 
with  a  frown  : 

**  I  can't  stand  for  this  style  of  coat.  It 
makes  me  look  as  if  I  wa>  just  going  t<> 
get  into  the  bath-tub.  li  will  never  do, 
gentlemen.    It's  absurd," 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  well- 
known  Tannnany  leader,  Peter  B.  Sweeny, 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  tiie  country. 
He  had  no  sooner  reached  town  than  he 
heard  alnnit  the  statue. 

"  Moly  Moses  !  "  cried  Sweeny.  **  Tweed's 
gone  mad !  " 

\\  hen  he  had  cooled  off  enough  to  collect 
his  wits,  he  sent  for  a  friend  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  prince  of  diplomacy. 

'*  Xow,  I(K)k  here,"  said  Sweeny,  **  Tweed's 
got  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  that's  evident, 
or  he  wouldn't  stand  for  a  moment  for  such 
a  blankety-blank  fool  scheme  as  this  statue 
business.  We've  got  to  stop  him  somehow, 
or  he  and  all  his  friends  will  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  country." 

The  friend  finally  volunteered  tn  go  to 
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Albanj-,  where  Tweed  was  visiting,  to  try 
to  talk  the  Boss  out  of  the  notion. 

Ushered  into  Tweed's  rooms  he  found  the 
Boss  poring  over  a  big  sheet  of  paper  and 
chuckling  gleefully  to  himself.  What  he 
was  studying  was  the  list  of  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  to  the  statue  fund — in 
other  words,  the  list  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  be  known  as  his  friends,  and  of 
those  who  were  still  clinging  desperately  to 
the  fence,  afraid  to  come  down. 

'*  I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  statue  to  be  erected  in  my 
honor,"  said  Tweed  as  the  visitor  walked 
in.  '*  And,  by  the  way,  my  boy,  I  don't  see 
your  name  on  the  list." 

The  genius  of  Sweeny's  prince  of  diplo- 
macy was  not  equal  to  this  emergency. 
-After  one  startled  gasp  he  began  to  stammer 
excuses.  Then,  remembering  what  he  had 
come  for,  he  said : 

"  But  after  all,  Chief,  you  know  you 
really  need  no  statue  to  commemorate  you." 

'*  What !  "  shouted  the  Boss,  jumping  out 
of  his  chair.    "  Xo  statue !  '* 

Bringing  his  huge  fist  down  on  the  desk 
with  a  terrific  crash,  he  gave  Sweeny's 
diplomat  to  understand  that  not  only  would 


he  have  his  statue,  hut  that  it  would  be  to 
New  York  what  Bunker  Hill  monument 
was  to  Boston. 

The  diplomat  returned  to  Sweeny  in  a 
hurry. 

"  There's  something  wrong  in  the  Chief's 
upper  story,  all  right,"  he  reported,  "  and 
there's  no  use  arguing  with  a  lunatic.  Take 
my  word  for  it.  Sweeny,  he'll  land  in  an 
asylum  before  long." 

Sweeny  was  sure  the  Boss  was  crazy,  too, 
but  he  immediately  sent  him  a  check  for 
the  fund.  He  had  no  desire  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  such  a  lunatic  until  he  should  be 
securely  lodged  behind  asylum  walls. 

By  the  time  that  Sweeny's  idea  that 
Tweed  was  crazy  had  seized  half  the  politi- 
cians in  town,  and  some  of  them,  foreseeing 
an  exposure  of  the  "  ring,"  were  preparing 
to  leave  for  Europe,  the  Boss  sent  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers  in  which  he  declined  the 
statue  and  ordered  every  dollar  of  the  fund 
returned  to  the  subscribers. 

He  had  accomplished  his  object:  he  had 
foimd  out  just  where  the  politicians  stood. 

A  sad  crowd  of  men  that  day  were  those 
who  had  failed  to  subscribe  to  the  statue 
fund. 


MEN    AND  WOMEN 

VJT/OMEIN  jump  at  conclusions  and  generally  hit ;  men  reason 
things  out  logically  and  generally  miss. 

When  a  woman  becomes  flurried  she  feels  for  a  fan  ;  when  a  man 
becomes  flurried  he  feels  for  a  cigar. 

Some  women  can't  pass  a  millinery  store  without  looking  in ; 
some  men  can*t  pass  a  saloon  without  going  in. 

A  woman  never  sees  a  baby  without  wanting  to  run  to  it;  a 
man  never  sees  a  baby  without  wanting  to  run  from  it. 

A  woman  always  carries  her  purse  in  her  hand  so  that  other 
women  will  see  it ;  a  man  carries  his  in  his  inside  pocket  so  that  his 
wife  won*t  see  it. 

A  man  of  fashion  hates  the  rain  because  it  deranges  the  set  of 
his  trousers ;  a  woman  of  fashion  hates  it  because  it  deranges  her 
complexion. 

When  a  woman  wants  to  repair  damages  she  uses  a  pin  ;  when  a 
man  wants  to  repair  damages  he  spends  two  hours  and  a  half  trying 
to  thread  a  needle. 
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TRYING  OUT    SOME  OF  THE    PENNSYLVANIA    UNIVERSITY   '*  SCRUBS."       EVERY  AFTERNOON  THB 
CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  CREW  MAN  THE  OARS  AT  THE  GYMNASIUM  ROWING-MACHINE 
AND  BEND  THEIR  BACKS  IN  THE  MOST  MONOTONOUS  KIND  OF 
TRAINING  THAT  CAN  BE  IMAGINED. 


THE  TERRIBLE  DRUDGERY  OF  ROWING 

ON  DRY  LAND. 

NO  CHEERING  CROWDS  AND  NO  SENSE  OF  SWIFT  MO- 
TION  WHEN   YOU  TUG  AT  THE  ROWING  -  MACHINE. 


'ITII  the  coach  holding  a  watch  and  counting  the  time,  groups  of  grinning 
students  as  audience,  and  a  place  in  th.c  'varsity  boat  as  their  only  incen- 
tive, aspiring  oarsmen  are  sweating  away  in  the  gymnasiums  of  the 
various  universities.  The  accompanying  photngrapli,  depicting  the  scene 
at  the  L^nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of 
drudgery  that  the  aspirant  for  aquatic  honors  at  college  has  to  negotiate. 
It  looks  pretty  enough  to  see  the  boat  flashing  through  the  water  in  the  gay  spring-time 
when  the  banks  are  lined  with  admirers  and  the  river  is  alive  with  craft,  but  few  see 
behind  the  scenes  and  know  what  diabolical  torture  the  students  have  to  go  through 
before  they  are  even  permitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  boat  on  the  river. 

Every  afternoon  the  students  man  the  oars  in  the  gymnasium  and  bend  their  hacks, 
to  the  time  of  the  coach,  in  the  most  monotonous,  uninteresting  form  of  training  imag- 
inable. There  is  some  excitement  in  propelling  a  boat  swiftly  through  the  water,  in 
feeling  the  long  light  craft  leap  to  the  motion  of  the  oars  and  travel  onward  with  a  dash 
and  a  splash,  or  better  still,  without  a  splash.    But  this  dry-land  rowing! 

To  sit  for  an  hour  or  more  tuj^ging  at  oars  that  simply  strain  the  muscles  without 
any  visible  result.  Tt  is  awful!  And  yet  it  must  be  gone  through  with,  for  from  the 
oars  in  the  gynmasium  the  men  step  to  those  that  propel  the  racing  craft,  and  instead  of 
having  to  becimie  hardened  to  the  toil  from  the  ])eginning  of  the  season,  they  tackle  the 
job  all  ready  broken  in  and  trained. 

\ot  the  least  imp«irtant  of  the  uses  to  which  these  gymnasium  rowing-machines  are 
put  is  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  men  for  the  work.  The  coach  is  able  to  weed  out  the 
useless  ones  from  merely  seeing  them  at  work  on  the  machines.  And  besides,  the 
machines  themselves  do  snme  weeding.  Any  one  who  can  stand  the  grind  imtil  the 
rowing  season  opens  on  the  river  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  dyed-in-tho-wool  enthusiast. 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  YOUNGEST 

BORN. 


A  FAMOUS  EUROPEAN  DOCTOR  OFFERS  THE  THJgORY 
THAT  THE  FIRST-BORN  CHU-D  OF  ANY  COUI*tE  IS 
SELDOM    NOTED    FOR   ITS   INTELLECTUAL  POWER. 


the  International  Congress  of 
Psychiatry,  lately  held  at 
Amsterdam,  a  European 
physician,  Dr.  L.  G.  Rabi- 
novitch,  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "The  Genesis  of 
Genius."  In  this  paper  the  claim  was  made 
that  the  first-born  child  of  any  couple  is 
seldom  noted  for  intellectual  power,  while 
very  many  possessors  of  genius  have  been 
among  the  youngest  or  actually  the  young- 
est of  the  family.  The  general  theory  of 
Dr.  Rabinovitch  seems  to  be  that  the  first- 
born child  is,  so '  to  speak,  an  experimental 
offspring.  The  father  and  mother  are 
usually  quite  young.  They  have  not  them- 
selves yet  attained  to  physical  and  mental 
maturity.  Their  first  child,  therefore,  is 
not  endowed  with  those  qualities  which  the 
parents  themselves  will  only  acquire  at  a 
later  period. 

Men  and  women  at  marriage  represent 
two  distinct  individualities,  two  distinct 
temperaments,  two  distinct  natures.  It  is 
only  as  time  goes  on  that  these  individual- 
ities, temperaments,  and  natures  are 
gradually  blended  into  one  collective  per- 
sonality. It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
husband  and  wife,  after  living  many  years 
together,  gradually  come  to  resemble  one 
another,  not  merely  in  outward  appearance, 
but  in  tastes,  in  ways  of  thinking,  and  in 
intellectual  capacity.  When  this  period  has 
been  reached,  they  are  able  to  transmit  to 
their  children  a  much  more  marked  and 
definite  personality  and  one  which  reflects 
their  own  ripeness  and  completeness.  As 
Dr.  Rabinovitch  expresses  it,  "  their  cellular 
potentiality  is  then  at  its  maximum  from 
the  mental  as  well  as  from  the  physical 
point  of  view." 

An  Array  of  Facts. 

This  theory  of  Dr.  Rabinovitch  was  sup- 
ported by  an  array  of  facts  presented  in 
the  paper  read  before  the  International 
Congress.  The  doctor  selected  seventy-four 
men  and  women  of  world-wide  fame,  and 
made  an  investigation  of  their  family  his- 
tory. The  list  included  statesman,  poets, 
prose-writers,  painters,  and  musicians.  Out 
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of  all  these  seventy-four,  it  appeared  that 
only  ten  were  first-born  children.  Of  forty- 
two  men  and  women  of  letters,  only  six 
were  eldest  children.  Of  seventeen  paint- 
ers, only  one,  and  of  fifteen  musicians,  only 
two  were  born  first  among  their  brothers 
and  sisters. 

A  second  interesting  fact  is  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  seventy-four 
typical  geniuses  were  either  the  youngest  or 
else  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
Thus,  among  authors,  Balzac  was  the  last 
of  three  children;  George  Eliot,  the  last  of 
four;  Washington  Irving,  the  last  of  eleven; 
Coleridge,  the  last  of  thirteen;  while  Feni- 
more  Cooper  was  next  to  the  last  of  twelve 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  Longfellow 
was  the  second  son  born  when  his  parents 
were  quite  young;  Prescott  the  historian 
was  the  second  of  six  children ;  Francis 
Parkman  was  the  first  of  four  children ;  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  first  of  nine.  Whit- 
tier  was  the  second  of  four,  but  he  was 
born  when  his  father  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age. 

Where  Statesmen  Come  In. 

Among  statesmen  the  rule  does  not  hold 
surely,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  Dr. 
Rabinovitch  has  not  been  wholly  fair. 
Thus,  Washington  was  an  eldest  son,  and 
so  was  General  Grant.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  Dr. 
Rabinovitch  is  reported  as  saying  that 
Napoleon  *'  was  the  eighth  and  probably  the 
last  of  his  family."  This  is  a  surprising 
statement  and  utterly  inaccurate ;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Napoleon  was  the  fourth  of 
thirteen  children,  and  he  was  born  when  his 
mother  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
his  father  only  twenty-two. 

Furthermore,  next  to  Napoleon,  his  elder 
brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  the  ablest  of 
the  family.  Oddly  enough,  W^cllington,  the 
conqueror  of  Napoleon,  was  also  the  fourth 
son  of  his  parents.  On  the  other  hand, 
Daniel  Webster  was  the  last  of  seven  chil- 
dren ;  while  Benjamin  Franklin  affords  a  re- 
.narkable  instance.  He  was  the  last  of 
seventeen  children,  and  the  last  born  of  the 
last  born  for  several  succeeding  generations. 
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Among  artists  and  musicians,  the  law  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Rabinovitch  seems  to  hold 
more  surely.  Thus  the  great  painter  Rem- 
brandt was  the  last  of  six  children;  Rubens 
was  the  last  of  seven,  as  was  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  famous 
animal  painter,  was  a  seventh  child.  Among 
musicians,  Weber  was  the  ninth  born; 
Mozart  the  last  of  seven :  Schumann  the  last 
of  five:  Schubert  the  last  of  fourteen;  and 
Richard  Wagner  the  last  of  seven. 

An  Insufficient  Assumption. 

The  statistics  and  the  theory  alike  are 
very  interesting.  Before  accepting  them 
wholly,  however,  a  still  more  elaborate  re- 
search should  be  instituted.  So  far  as  the 
facts  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Rabinovitch 
are  concerned,  one  is  scarcely  justified  in 
accepting  the  entire  assumption. 

The  doctor  should  have  included  in  the 
list  not  merely  statesmen  and  artists,  but 
also  men  of  science,  and  likewise  children 
who  had  no  brothers  and  sisters;  as  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  scientists,  for 
example,  there  is  the  great  French  astron- 
omer and  mathematician,  Laplace,  who  was 
a  first-born  son.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  modern  men 
of  science,  was  born  when  his  parents  were 


still  quite  young,  and,  in  fact,  within  a  year 
after  their  marriage. 

This  suggests  a  criticism  on  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Rabinovitch — a  criticism  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  whole  question.  For,  in 
reality,  it  is  not  so  important  to  know 
whether  a  child  was  the  first  or  the  fourth 
or  the  fifteenth,  but  rather  what  was  the 
age  of  that  child's  parents  when  it  was 
born. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  eighth 
child,  for  example,  was  the  offspring  of  two 
middle-aged  persons,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  first-born  child  was  necessarily  the 
offspring  of  two  parents  who  were  very 
young.  On  the  one  hand,  marriages  have 
been  made  so  early  that  even  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth  child  might  be  l)orn  while  the  father 
and  the  mother  were  still  under  thirty : 
while  again,  as  in  the  famous  Douglass  in- 
heritance case  which  convulsed  Scotland  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  marriage  took 
place  so  late  in  life  that  the  mother  was  a 
woman  of  fifty,  while  the  father  was  much 
older. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  on  the  basis 
of  the  statistics  read  at  Amsterdam  is-  that 
late-born  children  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily defective  either  in  body  or  in  mind, 
but  that  they  may  very  well  become  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  family. 


THE  TWO  PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

BY   EDMUND  BURKE.- 

are  but  too  apt  to  comider  things  in  the  state  in  which 
we  find  them,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  causes 
by  which  they  have  been  produced,  and  possibly  may  be 
upheld.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our  manners, 
our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are  connected  with 
civilization,  have,  in  this  European  world  of  ours,  depended  (or  ages 
upon  two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  result  of  both  com- 
bined ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession,  the  other  by  patronage, 
kept  learning  in  existence  even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  confusion,  and 
while  governments  were  rather  in  their  causes  than  formed.  Learning 
paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobility  and  priesthood,  and  paid  it  with 
usury,  by  enlarging  their  ideas  and  by  furnishing  their  minds. 
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THE  FATTEST  MAN  IN  HISTORY. 


">  HE  accompanying  illustration  represents  the  once  famous  Daniel  Lambert, 
an  Englishman  who  was  born  in  Leicester  in  1770.  His  father  was  the 
keeper  of  the  city  prison.  During  his  early  youth  Lambert  was  tall  and 
slender,  being  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  fond  of  athletic  sports. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  increase  in  weight. 
No  special  cause  for  this  could  be  discovered,  as  he  was  very  abstemious 
in  his  way  of  living — ate  lightly,  and  drank  nothing  but  water.  Never- 
theless, his  size  increased  until  he  came  to  weigh  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him.  After  a  time,  it  was  suggested  that  he  exhibit 
himself  in  London ;  but  at  first  he  refused,  thinking  that  he  would  be  received  there 
with  jeers  and  mockery.  Finally,  however,  he  changed  his  mind  and  made  the  journey. 
The  coach  in  which  he  first  set  out  broke  down  under  his  weight,  and  he  had  to  delay 
until  another  special  coach  was  built  for  him. 

On  reaching  London,  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  almost  as  though  he  were 
a  famous  nobleman  or  statesman.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  visited  him,  and 
he  became  the  fashion.  He  died,  however,  only  a  few  years  after  removing  to  London, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
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FRANK  H.  HITCHCOCK,  WHO  RESIGNED  HIS  POSITION  AS  FIRST  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL  TO  MANAGE  SECRETARY  TAFT'S 
CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATION. 

From  a  thotograpk  by  Prince,  Washington. 

THE  MAN  WHO  LEADS  THE  FIGHT 

FOR  TAFT. 


the  time  for  holding  the  national  Republican  convention  draws  near,  the  bat- 
tle-lines are  more  closely  drawn  and  the  fighting  grows  fiercer.  Secretary 
Taft's  prospects  have  visibly  improved  ever  since  he  secured  as  his  chief 
lieutenant  the  services  of  Mr.  Frank  \\.  Hitchcock,  who  lately  resigned 
the  office  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  order  to  capture  dele- 
gates for  the  big  Ohioan. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  himself  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1P91.  He  studied  and  began  the  practise  of  law  in  Washington,  but  has  been 
connected  with  various  departments  of  the  government  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  passinr: 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  then  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  been  long  known  as  a  superb  organizer,  so  that  his  services  in 
solving  problems  of  organization  have  been  in  great  demand.  He  is  a  keen  judge  of  men 
and  measures.    He  is  enthusiastic,  tireless,  and  vigilant. 
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MEN  WHO  HAVE  SQUANDERED  THEIR 
COUNTRIES'  MILLIONS. 


BY    H.    P.  THURSTON. 

HISTORIC  FIGURES  THAT  HAVE  SHOVELED  VAST  TREASURES 
INTO  THE  GAPING  AND  INORDINATE  MAWS  OF  THEIR  AP- 
PETITES FOR  WANTON  PLEASURE  AND  WASTEFUL  DISPLAY. 


THERE  is  a  general 
impression  that 
when  it  conies  to 
^pending  money  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  far  ahead 
of  the  numberless  genera- 
tions which  have  preceded 
it.  It  is  true  that  never 
before  were  such  great 
fortunes  piled  up;  and  it 
is  also  true  that  the  gen- 
eral scale  of  living  is 
abundant  and  generous 
beyond  anything  which 
the  world  has  ever  known. 
Men  who  are  considered 
poor  have  luxuries  which 
were  unknown  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  which 
could  be  had  only  by  the 
very  rich  as  recently  as 
fifty  years  ago. 

Our  spendthrifts,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  marvel- 
ously  prodigal  as  were  the  spendthrifts  of 
other  days.  Such  modem  instances  as  those 
of  Jubilee  Juggins,  in  England,  and  Coal- 
Oil  Johnny,  in  this  country,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  but,  after  all, 
these  and  other  foolish  youths  had,  at  the 
most,  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars apiece  to  spend;  and  while  they  scat- 
tered their  cash  lavishly,  it  was  very  soon 
gone. 

As  a  rule,  recent  instances  of  recklessness 
in  money  were,  after  all,  isolated  instances. 
In  each  case  some  very  rich  man  has  done 
one  or  two  very  extravagant  things;  but 
having  done  ihem,  he  has  pulled  himself  up 
and  lived  well  within  his  income. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  few  years  ago  when 
a  well-known  youthful  millionaire  lost  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  a  New  York  gambling- 
house  in  one  evening,  the  fact  was  trumpeted 
abroad,  and  it  astounded  frugal  folk;  but 
this  was  the  young  man's  only  plunge  on 
any  such  scale  as  that.   His  family  got  to- 


ELAGABALUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  FRO>I 
2l8  TO  222  A.D.     HIS  SHORT  HEIGN 
IS  NOTORIOUS  FOR  ITS  E.KTRAr* 

AGANT  DEBAUCHERIES.  "  ' 


gether  and  talked  to  him, 
and  since  then  he  has  not 
been  conspicuously  waste- 
ful in  his  way  of  living. 

Another  American  of 
great  wealth  won  a  cer- 
tain notoriety  by  giving 
a  so  -  called  *'  Venetian 
dinner "  in  one  of  the 
great  London  hotels. 

The  courtyard  of  the 
hotel  was  flooded  with 
water  to  make  it  resemble 
a  lagoon  in  Venice.  Fish 
and  swans  were  procured 
and  turned  loose  in  this 
artificial  lake.  Gondolas 
gifted  about  propelled 
'  by  .  g  e  n  u  i  n  e  Venetian 
gondoliers. 

The  guests,   seated  in 
h  balc(5i|^,   dined  at  an 
expense  oi  several  hun- 
dred *  dollars   apiece,  on 
dainties  procured  from  every  part  of  Europe. 

But  this,  again,  was  only  a  stray  bit  of 
ostentation.  It  cost  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  only,  and  instead  of  impressing  peo- 
ple generally  by  its  magnificence,  it  merely 
made  them  laugh  at  its  vulgarity,  especially 
after  it  was  found  that  the  water  had  been 
colored  with  bluing,  so  that  the  fish  all  died 
and  the  swans  all  sickened. 

The  Refined  Extravagance  of  Lucullus. 

Xo;  one  must  go  farther  back  to  find  in- 
stances of  men  whose  extravagance  was  not 
merely  sporadic  but  permanent,  who  devoted 
all  their  time  and  thought  to  getting  rid  of 
money,  and  who  were  possessed  of  so  much 
money  as  to  make  their  squandering  rival 
even  the  most  unbelievable  stories  in  the 
**  Arabian  Nights." 

The  first  famous  historic  instance  of  such 
a  man  is  found  in  the  Roman  epicure,  Lu- 
cullus, whose  refined  extravagance  has  made 
his  name  proverbial,  so  that  even  to  this 
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day  a  particularly  sumptuous  feast  is  called 
"  a  Lucullan  banquet." 

Lucullus  was  not  at  first  a  mere  man  of 
pleasure.  He  was  a  statesman  of  ability 
and  a  successful  general.  It  was  only  after 
he  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Asiatic 
wars  that  he  devoted  himself  to  luxury  and 
the  spending  of  money. 

He  was  gorged  with  the  gold  of  which  he 
had  looted  Asia.    At  his  triumph  he  exhib- 


ture  made  of  precious  metals,  besides  a 
wealth  of  artistic  treasures  which  were  more 
valuable  even  than  all  the  rest. 

To  each  man  in  his  great  army  he  had 
already  given  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had 
besides  filled  the  treasury  of  the  Roman  state 
to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  his  formal  tri- 
umph was  over,  he  feasted  the  entire  city  of 
Rome  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring villages  for  miles  around. 


CALIGULA,  THE  ROMAN  EMPEROR  WHOSE  SPENDTHRIFT  MADNESS  INCREASED  * 
UNTIL   IT   REACHED   ALMOST  A  STATE   OF   FRENZY.     IN   ONE  OUT- 
BURST   HE    WALLOWED,    UNCLOTHED,    IN    A    ROOM  FULL 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MONEY. 


ited  a  statue  of  solid  gold  six  feet  high, 
twenty  wagon-loads  of  silver  plate,  and 
thirty-two  loads  of  golden  drinking-cups. 

It  took  fifty-six  mules  to  drag  the  great 
masses  of  uncoined  bullion,  and  a  hundred 
and  seven  mules  to  pull  the  piled-up  loads 
of  coined  silver,  which  were  said  to  number 
some  three  million  pieces. 

Other  animals  drew  heaps  of  shields  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  articles  of  furni- 


From  this  time  on  LucuMus  took  no  part 
in  war  or  statesmanship,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  banqueting  and  reveling  in  sports, 
besides  building  palaces,  porticoes,  and  baths, 
laying  out  the  most  beautiful  gardens,  con- 
structing villas  all  over  Italy,  some  of  them 
being  reared  in  the  midst  of  lakes  or  even 
in  the  sea,  upon  foundations  which  alone 
cost  fortunes. 

Every  meal  which  was  served  in  any  of 
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his  houses  was  a  marvel,  because  of  the 
diversity  of  the  dishes,  the  elaborate  cook- 
ery, and  the  entertainments  which  amused 
his  guests. 

Dining  in  Solitary  State. 

Our  modern  plutocrats  will  sometimes  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  celebrated  opera- 
singer  for  an  evening;  and  a  well-known 
leader  of  fashion  once  transported  to  New- 
port from  New  York  an  entire  theatrical 
company  to  present  a  play  before  those 
whom  she  had  invited.  But  these  things 
happen  only  once  in  a  while.  In  the  palaces 
of  Lucullus,  they  occurred  every  day;  since, 
instead  of  having  one  or  two  singers,  he 
had  an  entire  opera  company,  besides  dan- 
cers, actors,  readers,  and  reciters. 

Nor  did  it  make  any  difference  to  him 
whether  his  dinners  were  public  or  private. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  dined  alone,  his 
steward  served  a  somewhat  moderate  re- 
past ;  whereupon  Lucullus  summoned  him 
and  asked  him  what  this  meant. 

"  Why,"  said  the  steward,  somewhat 
abashed,  "  nobody  was  invited  for  this  eve- 
ning." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  his  master 
severely ;  "  Lucullus  was  invited  to  dine  with 
Lucullus." 

The  usual  cost  of  one  of  his  dinners  was 
a  sum  equal  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lucul- 
lus, also  squandered  large  sums,  yet  in  his 
case  it  was  done  with  a  definite  purpose.  He 
wanted  to  conciliate  the  people  and  to  win 
popularity  by  entertaining  lavishly. 

As  he  was  not  at  first  a  rich  man,  he  sup- 
plied himself  with  money  through  his  con- 
quests in  Gaul,  just  as  Napoleon  in  later 
times  looted  the  cities  of  northern  Italy. 

Caesar  would  destroy  whole  towns  in  or- 
der to  secure  their  wealth.  Being  an  athe- 
ist, he  rifled  even  the  temples  of  the  gods; 
and  when  he  was  made  consul  for  the  first 
time,  he  took  from  the  Capitol  three  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  of  gold  bullion,  substi- 
tuting for  it  an  equal  quantity  of  gilded 
brass. 

The  Lavishncss  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Again,  like  some  modern  rulers,  he  sold 
titles  right  and  left.  Scores  of  kings  and 
princes  were  created  by  him  in  return  for 
gifts  of  money.  Nevertheless,  he  spent  his 
wealth  so  lavishly  and  borrowed  so  ex- 
tensively that  at  one  time  he  owed  many 
millions.  A  golden  shower  descended  upon 
Italy  from  the  coffers  of  Caesar,  and  in  this 
way  in  part  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
republic. 

One  of  his  successors,  however,  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  spent  money  purely  for  the 


sake  of  spending.  He  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  imperial  throne  his  change  of  fortune 
seems  to  have  turned  his  head. 

His  predecessor  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
a  miser,  so  that  Caligula,  entirely  apart  from 
what  was  in  the  national  treasury,  found 
himself  the  master  of  nearly  three  billion 
sesterces,  or  more  than  a  hundred  million 
dollars  in  actual  cash. 

He  leaped  at  it  ravenously  as  a  hungry 
wolf  would  leap  upon  a  carcass.  In  about 
eight  months  he  had  squandered  this  entire 
sum. 

He  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  get  rid  of 
money.  At  his  meals  he  had  priceless  pearls 
dissolved  in  vinegar  for  his  guests  to  drink. 
Instead  of  serving  them  with  actual  food, 
he  and  his  servants  set  before  them  fowls, 
and  legs  of  lamb,  and  loaves  of  bread,  and 
fruit  all  modeled  in  gold.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  anybody  who  was  invited  to  these  din- 
ners objected  to  going  hungry  for  a  while, 
when  he  could  carry  off  with  him  these 
precious  viands. 

Caligula  built  palaces  and  villas  in  places 
where  the  architects  told  him  that  building 
was  impossible ;  so  that  he  had  whole  moun- 
tains leveled  and  plains  raised  to  the  height 
of  mountains  artificially. 

Caligula's  Spendthrift  Madness. 

Some  of  our  ocean  liners  are  thought  to 
be  remarkable  because  they  have  elevators 
in  them,  and  the  same  comforts  which  one 
would  find  in  a  hotel  on  shore.  Caligula, 
however,  had  two  ships  constructed  in 
which  the  hulls  were  set  with  jewels,  and 
they  contained  not  only  music-rooms,  baths, 
and  lounging-rooms,  with  suites  of  great 
luxury,  but  had  also  gardens  and  vineyards 
and  growing  fruit-trees,  so  that  the  emperor, 
while  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Italy, 
could  have  all  the  pleasures  of  city  and 
country  combined. 

To  get  rid  of  his  money  the  faster,  he 
built  a  bridge  across  a  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles 
long;  and  then,  after  he  had  ridden  across 
it  once  or  twice,  he  ordered  it  destroyed. 

His  spendthrift  madness  increased  until 
it  reached  almost  a  state  of  frenzy;  and  in 
the  end,  so  that  he  might  actually  see  it 
vanish  under  his  very  eyes,  he  climbed  up 
to  the  top  of  a  portico  in  Rome  and  shov- 
eled gold  and  silver  pieces  down  upon  the 
crowds,  to  be  scrambled  for  day  after  day. 

Finally,  in  a  burst  of  money  frenzy,  he 
had  a  spacious  room  in  his  palace  nearly 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  pieces.  Then, 
stripping  himself  naked,  he  plunged  into  this 
glittering  mass  and  wallowed  there  like  a 
swimmer  in  a  sea. 
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LOUIS    XV.    KING    OF    FRANCE.       HE   BROUGHT    HIS   KINGDOM  TO 
THE  VERGE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  TO  GRATIFY  HIS  OWN  EXPENSIVE 
LOVE   OF  PLEASURE.     HE   KNEW  WHAT  HE  WAS  DOING,  BUT 
SMILED  CYNICALLY  AND  SAID*.   "AFTER  ME,  THE  DELUGE.' 


Had  Caligula  not  been  murdered  before 
his  reign  had  lasted  very  long,  he  might  have 
remained  as  the  most  startling  example  of 
maniacal  lavishness.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Elagabalus,  who  reigned  at  Rome  from 
218  to  222  A.D.  The  extent  of  his  extrava- 
gance was  limited  only  by  the  briefness  of 
his  opportunity. 

Probably,  however,  though  Caligula  seems 
the  greatest  squanderer  whom  the  world  has 
ever  known,  he  was  actually  less  lavish,  and 
he  certainly  did  a  great  deal  less  harm  than 
his  most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XV  of 
France. 

It  was  King  Louis's  misfortune  and  his 
country's  that  his  reign  was  one  of  the 
longest  in  history,  extending  almost  to  sixty 
years;  and  throughout  nearly  all  that  time 
he  wasted  and  squandered  and  threw  away 
such  enormous  sums  as  brought  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  scattering  of  money  by  this  king  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  record  of 


monstrous  prodigality.  It 
has  a  profound  historic 
importance. 

Had  he  been  a  king  of 
only  moderate  vices,  the 
French  Revolution  would 
never  have  occurred,  Na- 
poleon would  probably 
have  lived  and  died  an 
obscure  officer  of  artiller)\ 
and  the  thrones  of  all 
Europe  would  not  have 
been  shaken  to  their  very 
bases. 

As  it  was,  however. 
Louis  sowed  the  seeds  of 
that  frightful  discontent 
which,  after  his  death, 
flamed  forth  in  the  dread- 
ful Reign  of  Terror.  Louis 
himself  well  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  but  he  merely 
smiled  cynically  and  used 
the  famous  phrase,  **  After 
me,  the  deluge." 

As  a  young  man  he 
showed  some  interest  in 
war,  but  •  he  soon  lapsed 
into  a  life  .bf  sensuality 
and  extravagance. 

France  was  already  al- 
most impoverished,  b  u  t 
Louis  imposed  new  taxes 
and  ground  the  people  down 
until  even  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life  became  almost 
impossible  for  them. 

Everything  was  taxed. 
Hundreds  of  tliousands  of 
peasants  were  reduced  to  such  frightful  want 
that  they  had  to  live  like  cattle  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  to  gnaw  the  very  grass  in  the 
field  to  keep  their  souls  within  their  starving 
bodies.  And  all  this  time  Louis  was  scat- 
tering millions  and  living  with  a  pomp  which 
dazzled,  while  it  exasperated,  the  people  of 
his  capital. 

His  favorite,  ?klme.  xle  Pompadour,  was 
a  woman  of  wonderful  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving new  means  for  getting  rid  of  money; 
but  after  the  king  had  tired  of  her,  his  later 
mistress,  the  notorious  Du  Barry,  prompted 
him  to  still  wilder  outlays. 

One  example  may  suffice  to   show  the 
wastefulness  for  which  she  was  responsibit 
One  day,  in  sheer  boredom,  she  exclaimed: 
"  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  you  would  give  mc 
something  new !  " 

"  Something  new  ?  '*  said  the  jaded  king. 
"  T  will  give  you  anvthing  vou  ask  for. 
What  shall  it  be?" 

"Ah,"  said  Du  Barry,  "but  there  is  one 
thing  that  even  you  cannot  give  me.    It  is 
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GEORGE  IV  OF    ENGLAND.      PARLIAMENT  WAS  OBLIGED,    AGAIN    AND    AGAIN.  TO 
VOTE    MILLIONS   TO    KEEP  HIM    GOING.      HE  WASTED  A  LARGE    PART  OF 
THE   MONEY   IN   GAMBLING,    WHICH   MADE    NO   PARTICULAR  SHOW. 


midsummer  now,  and  what  I  want  is  a 
sleigh-ride  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  St. 
Cloud  and  back." 

The  king  for  the  time  said  nothing;  but 
early  the  next  morning  Mme.  Du  Barry 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells, 


and  was  sununoiicd  to  enjoy  the  slcigh-ride 
that  she  had  asked  for.  Descending  to  the 
great  entrance  of  the  palace,  she  saw  wha^ 
was  apparently  a  road  heaped  high  with 
snow,  upon  which  there  were  drawn  up  a 
number  of  magnificent  sleighs. 
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"  Come,"  said  the  king,  "  and  have  your 
sleigh-ride." 

A  Sleigh-Ride  in  Summer. 

It  was  then  seen  that  the  whole  route  from 
Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
had  been,  overnight,  packed  thick  with  salt 
and  sugar,  and  this  at  a  time  when  even  an 
ounce  of  salt  was  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  peasant,  while  sugar  was  sr 
luxury  which  only  the  rich  could  possibly 
afford. 

In  this  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  Louis 
XV  brought  his  kingdom  to  bankruptcy.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  space  of  live  years  he 
expended  on  Du  Barry  alone  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  million  livres  (francs). 

Catharine  II  of  Russia  was  extravagant 


enough  to  deserve  mention;  yet  the  most 
remarkable  incident  of  her  reign  was  an 
instance  of  lavish  expenditure  which  she 
forced  on  others. 

In  many  respects  she  resembled  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England — in  her  fiery  temper, 
her  genius  for  government,  and  her  amours. 
Yet,  while  Elizabeth  was  penurious,  Cath- 
arine was  extravagant ;  and  like  most 
Russian  sovereigns  she  allowed  her  treasury 
to  be  robbed  by  her  favorites  and  high 
officials.  Nevertheless,  she  expected  in  re- 
turn for  her  expenditure  that  her  empire 
should  be  made  to  prosper. 

She  had  taken  a  particular  interest  in  a 
certain  province  of  southern  Russia,  and  had 
from  time  to  time  asked  for  reports  concern- 
ing it.    These  reports  always  declared  that 


THE  LATE  KING  MILAN  OP  SERVIA.    HIS  FACE  WAS  KNOWN  IN  ALL  THE  GAMBLING- 
HELLS  OP  EUROPE,  AND  FINALLY  HE  ABDICATED  HIS  THRONE  IN  RETURN 
FOR    THE    PAYMENT    OF    HIS    DEBTS    AND    A    SETTLED  INCOME._ 
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THE   LATE   KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT,   ISMAIL.       HE  Syi  ANDERED   HUNDREDS  OF  MIL- 
LIONS OF  DOLLARS.      HIS  COURT   WAS  LARGELY  MADE  UP  OF  THE  RIFF- 
RAFF   OF    EUROPE,    WHO    PREYED    UPON     HIM  ;  AND    HIS  FOLLY, 
LEADING   TO   HIS  DEPOSITION   AND   THE    BRITISH  CONTROL 
OF  EGYPT,   HAD  A  PROFOUND   EFFECT  ON  HISTORY. 


the  province  was  becoming  more  thickly  pop- 
ulated, that  its  people  were  very  happy,  and 
that  towns  and  villages  were  springing  up 
with  great  rapidity. 

One  day,  to  the  consternation  of  her 
courtiers,  the  empress  announced  that  she 
was  going  to  make  a  journey  through  this 
province,  to  see  for  herself  what  great 
things  had  been  accomplished. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  what- 
ever had  been  done.  The  vast  sums  of 
money  which  she  had  given  had  been  stolen 
and  the  province  was  a  desolate  waste. 

Even  the  boldest  of  her  favorites  knew 


that  if  tlie  truth  were  told,  their  imperial 
mistress  would  have  them  scourged  to  death. 
So  at  once  they  managed  to  delay  her 
proposed  journey  for  a  while,  and  then  set 
to  work  to  save  themselves. 

Stage-Setting  a  Province. 

When  she  actually  reached  the  district, 
she  found  flourishing  villages,  small  cities, 
and  neat  homes,  apparently  inhabited  by  a 
happy  peasantry,  who  came  out  by  thou- 
sands to  welcome  her  with  triumphal  arches 
and  music  and  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
truth  was,  however,  that  all  these  towns 
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and  villages  had  been  hastily  run  up;  the 
assumed  peasants  had  been  imported  from 
other  parts  of  Russia,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mere  stage  show,  a  sort  of  scene- 
painter's  triumph,  to  be  taken  down  the 
moment  after  Catharine  had  returned  to 
Moscow. 

Political  Spenders. 

Compared  with  these  gigantic  squander- 
ings, other  instances  seem  somewhat  trivial. 
There  have  been  kings,  like  the  first  monarch 
of  Prussia,  who  ground  their  people  down 
and  spent  money  lavishly,  not  for  their  own 
gratification,  but  for  political  ends. 

King  Frederick  William,  for  example,  be- 
ing newly  raised  from  the  position  of 
Elector  to  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  felt  him- 
self a  sort  of  parvenu  among  royalties;  and 
so  he  tried  to  impress  his  fellow  kings  with 
the  magnificence  of  his  capital  by  scattering 
quantities  of  money  in  the  street,  by  feast- 
ing the  populace  on  whole  roasted  bullocks 
and  sheep,  and  by  having  all  the  fountains 
spurt  wine  and  beer  instead  of  water. 

George  IV  of  England  was  another  great 
spendthrift.  He  was  continually  in  debt, 
and  Parliament  was  obliged  again  and 
again  to  vote  millions  to  keep  him  going; 
but  his  spending  was  not  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence,  since  he  wasted  a  large  part 
of  his  money  in  gambling. 

The  greatest  squanderer  of  recent  times 
was  the  first  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Ismail.  He 
had  all  the  sumptuous  tastes  of  an  Oriental, 
and  all  the  vices  which  Paris  and  Vienna 
could  teach  him. 

When  he  became  Khedive  in  1863,  the 
national  debt  of  Egypt  was  only  sixteen 
million  dollars.  In  1879,  it  was  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which  had 
been  squandered  in  an  attempt  to  outshine 
the  other  rulers  of  the  world.  In  addition 
to  this  sum  he  had  spent  twice  as  much  out 
of  the  taxes  wrung  from  his  people. 


Ismail  was  the  easy  prey  of  sharpers.  He 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  riffraff,  male 
and  female,  of  Europe,  who  urged  him  to 
the  building  of  palaces,  opera-houses,  and 
other  sumptuous  structures,  while  they 
cheated  him  by  erecting  sham  buildings  of 
lath  and  plaster  and  stucco,  and  by  palming 
off  on  him  glass  jewels  in  place  of  real 
ones. 

He  entertained  European  sovereigns  mag- 
nificently, and  he  finished  one  work  of 
lasting  importance — the  Suez  Canal.  But 
after  sixteen  years  of  incredible  extra\'a- 
gance,  he  could  not  even  pay  the  interest 
on  the  Egyptian  debt,  and  then  the  powers 
of  Europe  interfered,  deposed  him,  and 
established  an  international  control  of 
Egypt,  which  ended  with  the  present  dom- 
inance of  England. 

Here  again,  the  folly  of  a  single  man  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  history. 

Among  other  squanderers  who  have  only 
lately  died,  was  King  Milan  of  Servia, 
whose  face  was  known  in  all  the  gambling- 
hells  of  Europe,  and  who  finally  abdicated 
his  throne  in  rettim  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  a  settled  income. 

There  was  also  the  Prince  of  Orange,  son 
of  the  last  King  of  Holland,  who  astonished 
Paris  by  his  prodigality.  He  was  nicknamed 
"  Lemon  **  by  the  loose  fish  with  whom  he 
consorted,  and  his  dissipation  caused  his 
early  death,  thus  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
the  present  queen,  who  can  probably  have 
no  children,  so  that  when  she  dies  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Holland  will  be- swallowed  up 
by  Germany. 

Once  more  the  lavishness  of  an  individual 
seems  likely  to  change  the  map  of  Europe 
and  to  blot  out  one  of  the  oldest  and  the 
most  liberty-loving  countries  of  the  world. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  squandering 
of  money  means  a  great  more  than  pic- 
turesque extravagance.  Sometimes  it  affects 
the  destinies  of  nations. 


LUXURY. 

BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


KNOW  it  is  more  agreeable  to  walk  upon  carpets  than  to 
lie  upon  dungeon  floors;  I  k^w  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilization  ^t  he  who 
cares  only  for  these  things  is  wofth  no  mor<^than  a 
butterfly,  contented  and  thoughtless  upon  a  morning 
flower;  and  who  ever  thought  of  rearing  a  tombstone  to  a  last 
summers  butterfly? 
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ANNIBAL,  the  Barbary  lion  that  was  made  prominent  as  being  the  gift  of 
young  Miss  Carnegie,  the  iron-master's  daughter,  to  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  died  a  short  time  ago,  after  about  two  years  of  cap- 
tivity. This  lion,  however,  is  still  destined  to  live  in  memory  and  public 
view.  His  skin  and  frame  have  just  been  mounted  in  a  new  process  of 
animal  structure.  The  muscular  contours  of  the  body  were  modeled 
first  in  clay,  with  all  the  care  as  to  pose  and  expression  as  would  be  expended 
upon  the  figure  of  the  most  distinguished  person.  From  this  model  a  mold,  or  hard 
manikin,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  body  of  the  lion  was  secured,  and  over  it  was  fitted 
on  the  skin. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  Mr.  James  L.  Clark,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  this,  considered  by  all  naturalists 
to  be  the  most  splendid  type  of  lion  ever  seen  in  this  country'.  Hannibal  was  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  wild-animal  dealer,  Carl  Hallenbeck,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  who, 
learning  of  Miss  Carnegie's  desire  to  possess  a  perfect  specimen,  had  his  corps  of  trained 
hunters  search  the  best  regions  for  a  prize  animal. 

In  the  wilds  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  in  the  Barbary  States,  north  of  Morocco,  a  cer- 
tain fine  and  remarkable  breed  of  lions  is  said  to  be  kept  in  corrals.  These  creatures  are 
noted  for  their  superiority  in  color,  form,  and  physical  beauty.  One  of  these  was  secured 
and,  after  being  transported  a  thousand  miles  in  a  heavy  crate,  reached  the  dealer's  estab- 
lishment in  Hamburg. 

After  a  while,  it  is  said.  Ha ^ibal  developed  the  habit  of  posing  in  the  center  of  his 
cage  for  admiration.  He  was  JiJfchased  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
He  was  eight  years  old  and  r^ie^sured,  from  nose  to  tail,  nine  feet  four  inches.  His  fine 
and  choice  skin  would  have  Ih'ade  a  rug  eleven  feet  long.  He  is  represented  in  the  mount 
as  lying  down. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  lion  was  his  unusually  long  mane,  which,  in  some 
places,  reached  nearly  two  feet.  Another  marked  feature  was  that  the  band  of  the  mane 
extended  along  the  side,  all  the  way  to  the  hind  legs. 
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ONE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  FIRE-ENGINES  IN  USE  IN  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT,  WHERE,  PERHAPS 
BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  HOME-CITY  OF  SO  MANY  FIRE-INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 
THE  APPARATUS  REPRESENTS  THE  LATEST  IDEAS. 


THE  AUTO  AS  A  FIRE-FIGHTER. 


BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD. 

ITS  SUCCESS,  WHEREVER  TRIED,  POINTS  TO  A 
REVOLUTION  IN  FLAME-QUENCHING  APPARATUS- 
LIGHT  ENGINES  DRIVEN  BY  ELECTRICITY  COMING. 


HILE  the  automobile  has  al- 
ready proved  its  worth  in 
fire-department  service  in  a 
number  of  cities  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  American 
towns  have  been  unusually- 
conservative  in  the  adoption  of  horseless 
vehicles  for  this  service.  And  yet,  in  most 
respects,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  fire-fighters 
of  the  United  States  have  no  equal  the  world 
over,  and  their  equipment  is  the  most  elab- 
orate of  that  of  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  may  be  this  last  fact — millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  horse-drawn 
engines,  trucks,  and  carts — that  has  rendered 
the  American  so  slow  to  accept  the  automo- 
bile in  fire- service.  However  that  may  be, 
the  American  hunger  for  speed  that  reaches 
what  is  probably  its  highest  pitch  of  useful- 
ness in  fighting  the  flames  will  surely  demand 
a  hearing  for  an  improvement  whose  highest 
recommendation  is  its  ability  to  annihilate 
time  and  space. 


On  the  face  of  it,  the  horseless  fire-engine 
is  ideal.  First  cost  may  be  higher,  but  there 
is  no  comparison  in  maintenance  cost.  Horses 
wear  out  more  quickly  in  fire  service  than  in 
any  other  work. 

The  speed  at  which  they  must  pull  heavy 
apparatus  over  slippery  streets  and  around 
sharp  turns  is  destructive.  The  death-rate 
among  these  dumb  fire-fighters  is  high.  For 
a  horse-drawn  engine  or  tender  an  extra  fire- 
man is  needed — a  driver,  who  is  so  much 
deadwood  at  a  blaze,  as  he  must  be  left  to 
guard  his  team  and  apparatus. 

To  these  drawbacks  add  the  expense  of 
feed  and  stabling,  and  the  general  nuisance 
of  having  horses  under  the  living  quarters  of 
the  men,  and  you  begin  to  sum  up  the  in- 
dictment against  the  horse  in  the  fire-servn'ce. 

The  idea  of  self-propelling  fire-apparatus 
is  not  absolutely  new.  They  had  horseless 
engines  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago 
departments  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they 
are  still  in  use  in  Hartford  and  some  other 
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cities.  These  engines  are  miniature  locomo- 
tives, which  turn  their  power  first  to  their 
own  traction,  and  then — at  the  blaze — to  their 
powerful  pumps. 

But  they  have  not  been  generally  a  success. 
Their  great  cost,  both  at  first  and  in  mainte- 
nance, has  been  against  them,  and  they  have 
not  attained  popularity,  although  the  idea 
they  represent  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
correct  one  m  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

The  world  might  have  wagged  along 
another  twenty-five  years  without  radical 
changes  in  fire-department  equipment  had  it 
not  been  for  the  recent  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  gasoline  automobile.  Reports 
came  floating  across  the  water  of  the  auto- 
mobile fire-apparatus  that  was  being  intro- 
duced in  French  and  German  cities,  but 
American  manufacturers  seemed  content  for 
a  time  to  leave  the  commercial  field  severely 
alone  and  devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive 
production  of  pleasure  cars. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  manufacturers 
have  at  last  begun  to  make  commercial  horse- 
less vehicles  on  a  large  scale  has  made  the 
automobile  fire-department  a  possibility  in 
America  to-day. 

The  idea  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Hartford, 
which  is  unusually  progressive  in  its  fire- 
fighting  ideas,  owing  to  the  great  group  of 
insurance  companies  that  have  their  head- 
quarters there,  has  a  big  hose-truck  that 
carries  two  thousand  feet  of  hose,  chemical 


extinguishers,  scaling-ladders  and  the  like, 
and  has  proved  itself  in  a  year's  trial  enough 
of  a  success  to  justify  the  solons  of  that 
Connecticut  town  in  planning  to  duplicate  it 
during  the  coming  season. 

Bridgeport  has  another  of  these  wagons ; 
there  is  still  another  out  in  Joplin,  Missouri, 
and  many  more  are  being  built  for  other 
American  towns,  east  and  west,  of  smaller 
and  larger  size 

Springfield's  Flying  Squadron. 

But  perhaps  the  best  development  of  auto- 
mobile fire-fighting  that  has  yet  been  made  in 
America  has  been  accomplished  within  a 
twelvemonth  or  so  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Flying  Squadron  there  has  be- 
come more  than  a  mere  matter  of  local  pride. 
Firemen  and  city  oflicers  from  all  over  the 
country  are  journeying  to  Springfield  to 
inspect  it,  and  it  is  a  scheme  that  is  likely  to 
be  duplicated  in  a  good  many  corners  of  the 
United  States. 

Springfield  has  already  four  automobiles  in 
fire-service.  These  include  two  combination 
chemical  and  hose-trucks  and  two  wagons, 
one  for  the  use  of  Chief  Littlcfield.  and  the 
other  for  his  deputy. 

These  last  differ  only  in  slight  details  from 
those  that  many  fire-chiefs  are  using  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  trucks,  or  squadrons,  are  a 
distinctive  idea.  Each  carries  a  complement 
of  eight  men — all  experienced  fire-fighters, 


A  SELF-PROPELLING  STEAM  FIRE-ENGINE,  AT  HARTFORD.   CONNECTICL'T.      THIS  KIND  OF  AUTO- 
MOBILE IS  NOT  UNFAMILIAR  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES,   BUT  THE  TYPE  APPEARS 
TO  BE  GIVING  WAV  TO  THE  MUCH  LIGHTER  MOTOR. 
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and  with  the  chief,  his  deputy,  and  their 
engineers,  there  are  twenty  men  immediately 
available  at  a  blaze.  The  speed  at  which 
these  four  automobiles  can  race  through  the 
streets  of  the  New  England  town  makes  it 
often  possible  for  their  crews  to  extinguish 
a  blaze  before  the  heavier  horse-drawn 
apparatus  has  arrived  and  got  into  action. 

Chief  Littlefield  cites  one  instance  where 
he  passed  a  portion  of  the  heavier  apparatus 
toiling  up  a  hill,  arrived  at  the  fire,  extin- 
guished it.  and  was  able  to  return  in  time  to 
save  the  horses  of  that  same  apparatus  a 
long  and  useless  run. 

In  dealing  with  the  average  fire,  speed  in 
getting  to  it  is  the  first  essential.  A  httle 
intelligence  and  a  few  pints  of  chemicals  at 


cars  that  are  already  being  manufactured 
here.  It  will  consist  of  httle  more  than  the 
pumps  and  the  engine.  As  for  the  latter,  a 
power  that  will  drive  the  engine  to  a  tire  at 
a  sixty-mile-an-hour  clip  should  be  powerful 
enough  to  send  good  streams  of  water  to 
almost  any  reasonable  height. 

That  saving  of  weight — weight  of  engine, 
of  boiler,  of  coal,  and  of  water — would  be  an 
item  well  worth  reckoning. 

A  Small  Electric  Engine. 

Another  expert  is  evolving  a  still  more  ad- 
vanced idea.  When  he  patents  his  scheme 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  fire-engine  is  a  light 
electric  vehicle,  comparing  in  weight  to  the 
present-day  steam  fire-engine  as  the  prover- 


ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  AUTOMOBILE  FIRE-ENGINES  THAT  ARE  IN    USE  IN  SPRINGFIELD.   M ASSACtlU- 
SETTS.     THIS  ENGINE  CARRIES  A  SCALING-LADDER  AND  HAND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS. 


the  outset  will  often  defeat  a  fire  that  cannot 
be  conquered  a  few  minutes  later  without 
the  use  of  thousands  ^nd  thousands  of  gallons 
of  water,  and  any  salvage-corps  man  will 
tell  you  that  water  ranks  with  fire  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  property. 

The  automobile  hose-truck  or  chemical- 
engine  is  not  the  end.  It  is  only  a  beginning. 
By  and  by  the  fire-department  experts  are 
going  to  tackle  the  engine  proposition  again, 
and  perhaps  they  will  evolve  something  less 
cumbersome  and  expensive  than  the  scattered 
half  dozen  self-propelling  steam-engines  that 
are  still  in  service  in  the  country,  or  the 
standard  steam  fire-engine  that  is  such  a 
consumer  of  horse-flesh. 

The  ideal  engine,  they  will  tell  you,  will  be 
hardly  heavier  than  some  of  the  big  limousine 


bial  comparison  of  the  candle  to  the  arc.  It 
will  whiz  out  of  tiny  engine-houses  at  all 
corners  of  the  city,  rush  to  the  fire,  drop  a 
cable  into  an  electric  plug,  and  pump  water 
in  a  big  stream  with  the  least  trouble  of  all 
the  engines. 

This  man  would  make  it  mandatory  that 
every  public  service  corporation  emptying 
electricity  as  its  agent  should  supply  these 
plugs  at  frequent  intervals  in  its  conduits. 
Power  for  fire-fighting  would  then  be  avail- 
able at  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
town. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  Something 
definite  and  something  good  is  coming  of 
these  plans.  Perhaps  that  something  -will 
come  so  quickly  that  in  another  decade  the 
steam  fire-engine  of  to-day  that  rushes  madly 
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A  COMBINATION  CAR  CARRYING  HOSE,' LADDERS,  AND  CHEMICAL  TANKS.      WITH  TEN  MEN  AHOARD, 
THIS  CAR  CAN   MAKE  FIFTEEN   MILES  AN  HOt'R. 


down  the  streets,  shrieking  and  puffing  to  the  our  daddy's  time  that  they  deck  witli  flowers 
infinite  dehght  of  all  small  hoys,  will  he  and  bring  out  on  parade  days.  The  new  day 
quite  as  obsolete  as  the  little  hand-engines  of     will  mean  a  big  advance  in  lire- fighting. 


THIS    BIGHTY-HORSE    POWER  AL'TOMOBILK   FlkE-ENfilNE.   THE    LAKfiE.^T    IN    THH    WORLD,  WAS 
MADE  BY  AN   ENGLISH    FIR.M   FOR  THE   FIRE    DEPARTMENT   OF   SMANOH \I,    (  HIN\.  IT 
IS  CAPABLE  OF  THROWING  EIGHT   HUNDRED  GALLONS  OF  WATER  A  MINI  TE. 
AT  THE  reader's   RIGHT  IS  THE  OLD  TYPE  OK  FIKE-ENGINK 
I  SED   MORE  THAN   A  (  ENTL  RY  AGO. 
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WRECKING   A    CITY  HALL. 


THE   magnificent    dome   of    San  Fran- 
cisco's   one-million-dollar    city  hall 
must   come  down,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  supervisors,  nearly  two  years 


TWO  YBARS  AFTER 
THE  FIRE  AN1> 
E  A  R  T  H  y  tJ  A  K  E 
THE  STATUE  OF 
VICTORY  STANDS 
UNINJURED  ON 
THE  TOP>OF  THE 
DOME  OF  THE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  CITY 
HALL. 


after  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906. 

This  will  mean  one  of  the  biggest  wreck- 
ing contracts  ever  undertaken.  For  three 
•  months  a  wrecking  concern  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  demolishing  one-third  of  the 
western  wing,  whicli  represents  little  more 
than  a  fifteenth  of  the  entire  building,  and 
in  this  task  fifty  men  and  twenty  teani> 
have  labored  incessantly  in  the  removal  of 
debris  alone. 

Hundreds  of  blasts  will  have  to  be  put 
in  to  tear  np;irt  the  walls,  which,  despite 
accusations  of  graft  in  building,  are  so 
firmly  put  together  with  cement  mortar 
that  ordinary  wrecking  methods  make  no 
impression. 

Most  of  the  debris  is  hauled  to  a  great 
vacant  Ik-ld  a  few  blocks  away,  where 
nincty-eii;ht  \K'V  cent  is  ground  into  fire- 
proofing  and  the  balance,  representing  un- 
injured bricks,  carefully  piled  up  and  sold 
to  builders  at  almost  standard  prices. 

A  romantic  tragedy  is  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  city  hall  dome.  A 
\  ou ng  sculptor  sprang  into  sudden  fame, 
after  many  years  of  hardship,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  contract  for  the  lu*roic  figure 
of '*  Victory  "  surmounting  the  d<»nie.  The 
statue  was  unharmed  b_\  the  earthquake. 
His  success,  however,  proved  his  undoing, 
for,  after  a  short  and  very  brilliant  career, 
he  became  a  victim  of  the  drug  habit,  and 
sank  slowly  into  poverty  and  disrepute, 
until  he  died,  %  public  charge,  in  the  county 
hospital. 
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SPEEDING   UP   THE  WORDS. 


BY  ALBERT  H.  MARTIN. 

THE  MARVELOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIGHTNING-LIKE  SPEED 
IN  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  HUMAN  THOUGHT  TO  PAPER  SINCE 
THE    INCEPTION    OF    STENOGRAPHY    AND  TYPEWRITING. 


ABORIOUSLY  tracini?  picture  words. 

the  Chinaman  to-day,  as 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
thousands  of  years  ago, 
sets  his  thoughts  down  and 
calls  it  "writing."'  We  of 
the  West  are  as  far  ahead  of  them  in 
writing  as  the  steam-engine  is  ahead  of  the 
ox-cart. 

Modern  civilization  is  speeding  up  the 
words  in  such  a  pell-mell  race,  through  the 
typewriter,  the  shorthand  expert,  and  the 
telegraph,  that  it  would  make  the  venerable 
inventors  of  the  alphabet,  the  first  attempt 
at  speeding  up,  rub  their  eyes  in  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  daze  if  they  could  see  what  their 
children  are  doing. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  Confucius  trying 
to  dictate  to  a  typewriter  who  can  write 


over  seventy  words  a  minute  Mindfnldcd; 
or  Raniescs  trying  to  keep  a  stenograplier 
l)usy  who  can  jot  down  his  vainglorious 
autobiography  at  the  rate  of  a  ccniple  of 
hundred  words  a  minute ;  or  Xebuchadm  z- 
zar  reporting  a  victorious  canii)aign  through 
a  royal  telegrai)her  who  sends  lifty  w.irds 
every  sixty  seccnds. 

And  yet  even  such  reci ird-hohling  modorn 
speeders  of  the  word  as  have  been 
enumerated  take  a  back  seat  in  the  presence 
of  automatic  machines  that  can  take  a  mes- 
sage in  Xew  W^rk,  carry  it  o\er  tliou^ands 
of  miles  of  wires,  and  recnrd  it  without 
error  in  San  Francisc>)  at  a  rate  anywltere 
from  ("ue  Imndred  to  a  ihoii^nnd  words  a 
minute.  Factor,  ever  faster,  and  >till  fa>ter 
is  the  twentieth  century  si)eeding  up  the 
words   in   the  mad   race   to   sa\e   time  In- 
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MISS  MARY  E.  ORR.  ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  RECORD- 
HOLDERS.      TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  AGO  HER 
SALARY  WAS  SIX  DOLLARS  A  WEEK  — 
NOW  SHE  IS  THE  ASSISTANT  TREAS- 
URER OF  ONE  OF  THE  TYPE- 
WRITER CORPORATIONS. 
From  a  thotoerafh. 

crowding  minutes  of  performance  into 
seconds  of  time. 

Most  of  us  when  speaking  rarely  use  more 
than  one  hundred  words  a  minute — more 
often  we  are  far  below  that  amount.  Even 
the  most  rapid  speakers  seldom  get  above 
one  hundred  and  eighty  words,  and  those 
who  exceed  two  hundred  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers. 

Probably  ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred 
do  not  speak  under  ordinary  circumstances 
too  fast  for  the  most  expert  typewriters  to 
take  their  words  perfectly;  and  there  is  not 
an  orator  in  the  country  who  could  tangle 
up  a  first-class  team  of  expert  stenographers. 
As  for  writing  by  long  hand  we  shall  see 
later  how  it  lags  behind  both  the  typewriter 
and  the  shorthand  w-riter. 

Some  thirty  odd  years  ago  Mrs.  !M.  A. 
Saunders  was  the  first  woman  who  held  the 
position  of  typewriter  girl.  One  day  she 
saw  in  a  newspaper  the  following  advertise- 
ment : 

WANTED— A  briiiht,  educated  woman  to  take  a 
pleasant,  remunerative  position.  Musician  pre- 
ferred.   707  Broadway. 

She  answered  it  and  soon  the  first  type- 
writer girl  w^as  installed  before  a  machine, 


H  0' 


MISS    NELLIE    M.   WOOD,    A  MASSACHUSETTS 
COURT  REPORTER.    SHE  HAS  TAKEN  DOWN 
DICTATION     IN    SHORTHAND    AT  A 
GROSS  SPEED  OF  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  TWENTY-FIVE  WORDS 
A  MINUTE. 

From  a  thotograth  by  I.itck/ield.  ArlingioH,  Mass.  ' 

learning  how  to  write  on  it.  Her  salary 
was  twelve  dollars  a  week.  After  the  first 
week's  practise  she  had  attained  a  fair 
average  of  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
primitive  machine. 

She  kept  at  it  until  she  had  reached 
twenty  or  thirty  words  a  minute  w^ilhout 
breaking  the  instrument,  and  then  she  went 
out  as  a  demonstrator.  She  is  writing  still, 
and  ranks  with  the  best,  both  as  to  wages 
and  skill. 

Not  long  ago  she  proudly  displayed  in 
her  office  on  lower  Broad\vay  a  handsome 
gold  watch  inscribed :  *'  To  tiie  first  type- 
writer from  the  first  manufacturer." 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  typewriter 
records  from  that  day  to  this,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  only  ones  that  are 
generally  recognized  are  those  officially 
authenticated  in  contests  before  competent 
judges  and  under  strict  rules.  Other 
records  are  reported  now  and  then  that  arc 
wonderful,  but  they  are  practically  valueless, 
since  they  are  seldom  made  in  public  before 
unprejudiced  witnesses. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  early 
record-holders  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Orr,  who 
to-day   is   the   assistant   treasurer   and  a 
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director  in  one  of  the  largest  typewriter 
manufacturing  companies  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  she  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  win 
her  way  into  the  directorate  of  any  great 
American   corporation.     Beginning  on  six 


At  once  she  showed  she  could  do  the  work 
both  neatly  and  well.  Then  She  showed  she 
could  do  it  rapidly,  too.  ^ 

In  a  short  tmie  she  wa.^n  business  in  her 
own    name.    In    August,    1888,   an  inter- 


MISS  ROSE  FRITZ,  NINETEEN   YEARS  OLD,  IS  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  TYPIST  THAT  EVER 
LIVED.      HER   RECORD  OF  5,619  WORDS  AX   HOITR.    WRITTEN   TO  DICTATION   IN  IQOy, 
ESTABLISHED  HER  AS  CHAMPION   OF  THE  WORLD. 


dollars  a  week,  she  is  now  making  ninro 
than  most  business  and  professional  nun, 
a  self-made  woman  with  a  rcmarkal>lc 
career. 

She  gave  up  her  early  plans  of  bocc)mint» 
a  .school-teacher,  twenty-four  years  ai;o, 
and  instead  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter. 


national  typewriting  onntcst  was  held  in 
Tofdiito,  Canarla,  and  she  entered  it  in 
order  to  (Ivnionstrate  her  sjieed  and  ability. 
Tbere  were  ten  contestants  in  the  finals,  and 
^Mi-^s  Orr  won. 

Her  gold  medal  represented  the  cbampii^n- 
sbip  of  ilic  world — 98.7  words  a  minnte  for 
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FIVE   HUNDRED   AND  SEVENTEEN   WORDS  OF 
STRAIGHT    "morse"   IN   TEN    MINUTES  IS 
THE  RECORD  OF  F.  M.   M^CLINTIC,  WHO 
WAS    THE    ASSOCIATED     PRESS  TELE- 
GRAPH OPERATOR  AT  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 


ten  minutes.  It  was  then  and  is  to-day  a 
wonderful  record.  It  means  as  many  words 
every  minute  as  there  are  in  twelve  and  a 
half  lines  of  an  ordinary  pa^e  of  the  Sck.vp 
Book,  a  whole  word  in  less  than  two-thirds 
of  a  second ! 

'*  From  the  heginning,"  says  Miss  Orr. 
"  my  amhition  had  been  to  have  the  copy 
that  I  turned  out  just  riff  lit,  and  I  think  I 
owe  much  of  my  success  to  this.  In  the 
Toronto  contest  the  committee  commented 
on  the  accuracy  of  my  copy,  which  was,  of 
course,  an  advantage,  as  errors  were  de- 
ducted in  arriving  at  the  final  result." 

To-day,  in  addition  to  her  executive  du- 
ties, Miss  Orr  has  the  oversight  of  one 
thousand  women  employed  by  her  com- 
pany. 

Next  in  the  succession  of  champions 
came  Miss  Mae  Carrington,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  who  held  the  recc^rd  in  all 
contests  for  several  years.  She  was  a  mag- 
nificent writer  and  is  still,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  first  place  has  been  wrested  from 
her. 

Only  w'ilhin  the*  last  three  or  four  years 


have  championship  contests  been  placed  or. 
a  thoroughly  scientific  basis  and  adopted 
by  the  "  business  shows "  in  various  cities, 
notably  in  Xew  York  and  Chicago.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  cham- 
pionship popular.  Miss  Carrington  was 
one  of  the  first  champions  under  the  new 
system. 

In  1905  Paul  Munter,  the  only  American 
man  who  has  held  the  championship,  won 
in  Xew  York  by  writing  two  thousand  anu 
ninety-nine  words  in  half  an  hour — prac- 
tically seventy  words  a  minute  throughout 
this  time.  Miss  Carj-ington  then  stood  third 
in  the  list,  for  a  new  light  had  appeared 
and  captured  second  place. 

This  was  an  eighteen-year-old,  quiet,  sell- 
possessed  little  girl,  Miss  Rose  Fritz,  who 
stood  only  fourteen  words  below^  Mr.  Mun- 
ter. Miss  Carrington  still  held  the  record 
for  w^riting  blindfolded — three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-two  words  in  an  hour 
But  even  in  this  contest  Miss  Fritz  was  a 
close  second. 

The  struggle  for  the  championship  now 
became  a  battle  royal  of  the  words  as  they 
clicked  from  nimble  fingers.  The  next  year 
Miss  Fritz  came  into  her  own,  writing  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
words  in  half  an  hour — a  record  of  sev- 
enty-seven a  minute.  Her  record  has  been 
steadily  going  up  since  then,  both  for  short 
spurts  and  over  long  periods  of  time. 

In  Chicago,  last  March,  she  reached 
eighty-six  words  a  minute  for  half  an  hour, 
and  last  October,  at  the  business  show  in 
Xew  York,  she  w'on  a  one  thousand-dolla- 
silver  cup  and  a  cash  prize  of  three  hundred 
dollars  by  writing  from  manuscript  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen  words 
in  one  hour,  a  net  speed  of  eighty-seven 
words  a  minute  for  twice  the  time  of  her 
Chicago  record.  In  that  time  she  made  only 
eighty-one  errors. 

Two  days  later,  she  performed  the  feat  •>( 
taking  dictation,  blindfolded,  for  thirty  min- 
utes at  the  average  of  ninety-seven  words  a 
minute,  net,  after  deductions  for  her  nineteen 
errors.  This  performance  was  in  exhibition, 
not  in  competition. 

There  have  been  many  other  honors  that 
have  come  to  her  since  as  a  little  girl  of 
fifteen  she  solved  the  problem  of  making 
a  living  by  taking  up  the  study  of  type- 
writing. In  other  contests,  for  short  spurts 
of  speed,  she  has  gone  from  ninety-eic^ht 
words  a  minute  in  April,  1906,  to  the  phe- 
nomenal record  made  at  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, last  May,  when  she  wrote  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  words  in  three 
minutes,  which  means  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  words  each  minute,  more  than 
throe  words  every  second. 
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There  are  many  other  individual  records 
which  have  been  made  outside  of  contests, 
but  even  if  authenticated  they  would  hardly 
stand  in  coniparison  with  those  made  in 
the  straio  of  a  tournament  with  thousands 
of  spectators  eagerly  watching.  One  record 
for  endurance  surely  must  be  mentioned. 

It  is  held  by  Miss  Agnes  M.  Farrell,  in 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  who  once 
(lid  the  wonderful  feat  of  thirty-three 
thousand  words  in  seven  hours.  It  was 
hard  copy,  too,  as  the  name  of  the  office 
would  suggest,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  Miss  Farrell's  arms  and  wrists  were 
so  sore  the  next  day  that  she  could  scarcely 
write  at  all. 

But  she  had  captured  the  record  of  hav- 
ing written  the  equivalent  of  seventy  pages 
of  solid  type  of  a  magazine  like  the  Scrap 
B(K)K  in  seven  hours. 

Typewriting  and  Handwriting. 

Just  what  this  .speeding  up  of  the  words 
means  is  shown  by  a  test  that  was  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
•  merce  and  Labor  of  the  comparative  speed 
of  average-rate  typewriting  and  handwri- 
ting. One  thousand  words  of  statute  law 
were  selected,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
it  was  written  by  average  operators  in  nine- 
teen and  one-half  minutes — fifty-one  words 
a  minute. 

It  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  write  it 
by  hand.  Speeding  up  the  words,  therefore, 
saved  nearly  an  hour.  If  Miss  Farrell's 
work  had  been  written  by  band,  at  this  rate 
it  would  have  taken  a  whole  week  of  seven- 
hour  days,  with  still  an  extra  hour  It)  write. 

As  for  Miss  Fritz,  she  has  handwriting 
]>eaten  eight  times  over  in  her  Maihson 
Square  Garden  test,  while  for  three  min- 
utes at  Portsmouth  ^he  ])eat  it  nearly  sev- 
enteen times  over !  That  would  make  the 
ancient  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  writers 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Hut  sborthand  speed  is  even  higher  than 
that  on  the  typewriter — keeping  pace  with 
all  the  waggings  of  the  unruly  member  in 
the  race  of  words.  There  bave  been  tbrec 
official  tournaments  of  note  in  America. 
At  the  first,  in  1888.  at  Lake  (ieorge,  Mr. 
Isaac  Dement,  of  Chicago,  won  by  reach- 
ing a  gross  speed  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  words  a  minute. 

But  on  account  of  bis  errors,  bis  not 
speed  was  reduced  to  only  sixty-two  words, 
which  shows,  by  the  way,  the  curicnis 
anomaly  of  the  so-called  "  percent atre " 
system  of  counting  in  shorthand  contents. 
Next  to  him  stood  Fred  Trland,  tbe  well- 
known  stenographer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one  of  the  most  rapid  writers 
of  shorthand  in  the  country. 


At  Baltimore,  in  1906,  and  in  Boston,  in 
1907,  contests  were  held,  and  the  next  one 
will  be  during  the  present  year,  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  winner  of  the  junior  prize  in 
the  BaUimore  contest  was  an  EngHshman, 
Sidney  Herbert  Godfrey,  who  wrote  at  a 
gross  speed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
words  a  minute,  with  a  net  average  speed  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  was  not  a  won- 
derfully high  rate,  but  one  of  the  men  who 
coached  Godfrey  says : 

*'  1  read  an  hour  in  my  office  to  him — 
just  to  get  him  a  bit  used  to  Yankee  twang 
— and  (with  a  witness)  I  sent  two  hundred 
and  fifty- five  words  at  him,  new  matter,  in 
one  minute,  and  he  never  turned  a  hair — 
he  got  it." 

At  tlie  Baltimore  contest  in  the  senior  or 
unlimited  class  the  only  person  who  qualified 
was  Mr.  Irland,  and  he  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact. 

The  last  speed  c(mtest  was  won  by  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Wood.  She  began  to  study  short- 
hand in  a  school  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  old.  Later  she 
taught,  then  went  into  business  herself,  and 
is  now  a  court  reporter  in  Massachusetts. 
She  had  not  even  a  high  school  education, 
but  had  a  decided  liking  for  the  work  and 
phenomenal  ability. 

Her  record  was  a  gross  speed  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words  a  minute, 
and  a  net  speed  of  (Mie  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  This  is  going  some,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  the  same  contest  two  writers, 
C.  P.  Gehman  and  Mr.  Irland,  at  a  gross 
speed  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  words 
a  minute,  made  forty-seven  and  sixty-nine 
*•  errors  "  each.  The  system  of  marking  is 
illustrated  by  the  following:  The  words  ".7 
inch  "  appeared  in  the  copy  read.  This, 
which  was  repeated  several  times,  was 
transcribed  "  seven  -  tenths  of  an  inch." 
Secretary  Hill,  of  the  committee,  states  that 
this  was  counted  as  four  errors,  deducting 
four  per  cent,  or  forty-seven  words,  from  the 
total  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-hve  words  read  in  five  minute'^, 
though  there  was  no  real  error. 

Rapid  Work  in  Shorthand. 

Miss  Wood,  at  a  gross  speed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twcnly-five  words,  made  forty-five 
errors,  and  her  net  actual  speed  fie^ures 
down  on  this  basis  to  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  words  a  minute.  The  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  cornting  errors,  however,  reduced 
Gehman,  Irland,  and  Miss  Wood  to  a  net 
speed  of  158,  14J,  and  16.^.  instead  of  the 
iiK^re  loirjcal  record  of  226,  jji,  and  216 
words  respectively.  It  also  penalized  the 
rapid  writers  more  than  the  slower  ones. 
The  result  has  been  a  chani^e  in  the  rules. 
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and  the  next  championship  contest  promises 
to  be  a  brisk  one. 

In  telegraphy  the  records  of  speed  by 
which  the  words  chase  each  other  over  the 
wires  are  perhaps  not  so  impressive  at  first 
glance,  but  they  are  in  reality  much  more 
surprising  than  typewriting  and  shorthand 
records.  For  example,  to  strike  the  simple 
letter  **  A "  on  a  typewriter  requires  one 
motion  of  the  wrist,  while  in  stenography  it 
is  equally  or  even  more  easy,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

But  in  telegraphy  it  requires  two  wrist 
motions;  "B"  requires  four,  "C"  three, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  period,  which  re- 
quires six.  Thus,  to  send  the  same  word 
over  the  wire  requires  several  times  the 
number  of  motions  that  are  needed  to  write 
it  on  a  typewriter  or  by  shorthand.  More- 
over, it  has  to  be  read  by  ear  at  the  other 
end,  or  else  it  is  practically  useless. 

Therefore,  records  of  ordinary  telegraph 
operators,  which  range  from  twenty- five 
to  forty  words  a  minute,  are  very  good  for 
steady,  practical  work.  Several  operators 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  large  companies 
frequently  send  one  hundred  messages  an 
hour,  and  as  messages  average  twenty-five 
words  each,  this  means  about  forty  words 
a  minute.  Such  work,  however,  is  excep- 
tional in  practise,  save  in  emergencies. 

Contests  of  Telegraphers. 

There  have  been  three  great  contests  of 
telegraphers  in  recent  years,  one  at  .Atlanta, 
in  1902,  another  in  Philadelphia  a  year  later, 
and  another  in  Boston  in  1906.  Mr.  Car- 
negie, who  was  a  telegrapher  himself  in 
early  life,  was  present  at  the  Atlanta  con- 
test and  offered  a  four-hundred-dollar 
medal  to  the  best  all-around  operator. 

This  was  won  by  F.  M.  McClintic,  then 
Associated  Press  operator  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
for  skill  in  both  sending  and  receiving 
messages.  His  record  was  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  words  of  straight  Morse  in 
ten  minutes — nearly  fifty-two  words  a  min- 
ute. This  is  one  of  the  best  records  ever 
made  in  a  public  national  contest. 

In  the  Philadelphia  contest  of  1903,  W. 
M.  Gibson,  of  \ew  York,  sent  five  hundred 
words  of  press  matter  in  nine  minutes  and 
fifty-two  seconds,  wliich  is  about  fifty  words 
a  minute.  He  won  the  Carnegie  medal  that 
year.  In  the  same  contest  Harvey  Williams, 
of  Philadelphia,  sent  five  hundred  words  of 
straight  matter  in  eleven  minutes,  thirty 
seconds. 

These  are  fine  records,  but  one  of  the  best 
for  all  sorts  of  telegraphy  was  made  by 
David  J.  Ellington  in  the  Boston  contest 
of  1906.  While  he  did  not  establish  any 
new  speed  marks,  he  won  .so  many  firsts, 


seconds,  and  thirds  from  the  veterans  in  all 
branches  of  the  work  that  he  captured  the 
Carnegie  international  trophy  cup,  valued 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  One  of 
his  best  performances  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty  words  in  eight  minutes,  or  forty- 
four  words  a  minute,  without  error. 

He  is  a  young  man,  scarcely  more  than 
twenty-one  years  old,  but  he  has  been  in 
the  service  eight  years.  In  fact,  one  of  his 
greatest  performances  was  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  sent  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  messages  in  eight- 
een hours,  which  means  an  average  of  a 
word  every  two  seconds,  for  two  whole 
working  days,  piled  one  on  the  other. 

This  was  no  freak  feat,  either.  It  was 
during  the  great  Galveston  flood,  when 
every  one  of  those  messages  meant  joy  or 
sorrow  to  some  one  who  was  anxiously 
waiting. 

Wonderful  as  the  records  of  individual 
hand  transmission  are  in  telegraphy,  they 
pale  beside  the  speed  of  some  of  the  auto- 
matic devices,  though  whether  all  these 
devices  are  commercially  economical  is  an- 
other question. 

There  are,  however,  many  inventions  that 
for  pure  speed  are  most  wonderful,  shooting 
out  the  words  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  and  even  several  thousands  a 
minute. 

Both  of  the  large  telegraph  companies 
have  only  recently  installed  automatic  sys- 
tems, which  are  now  working  regularly  on 
the  trunk  lines— in  the  Western  Union,  the 
Barclay,  and  in  the  Postal  Telegraph,  the 
Rowland  system. 

Not  long  ago  a  new  company  was  formed, 
called  the  "  Telepost,"  which  is  pushing  the 
Delany  system.  In  point  of  speed,  purely, 
the  first  two  range  about  forty  words  a 
minute  for  each  machine,  while  the  bst 
claims  as  high  as  one  thousand  words. 

The  Barclay  system  sends  about  one  hun- 
dred messages  an  hour,  and  since  two  in- 
struments use  the  wire  at  the  same  time, 
each  message  averaging  about  twenty-five 
words,  this  means  that  some  five  thousand 
words  are  sent — about  forty  wt^rds  a  min- 
ute. In  the  Xew  York  office  of  the  We*;t- 
ern  Union  one  can  sec  a  .'^corc  of  these 
machines. 

A  girl  sitting  behind  a  keyboard  much 
like  that  of  a  typewriter  takes  your  mes- 
sage and  writes  it  out.  This  machine,  called 
a  perforator,"  prepares  the  message  for 
transmission  by  punching  holes  in  a  con- 
tinuously running  paper  tape.  This  tape  is 
run  through  a  transmitting  machine,  which 
sends  the  electric  impulses  over  the  wire 
according  as  the  perforations  guide  them. 

A  thousand  miles  away  in  Chicago  thi* 
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wire  runs  into  a  sort  of  typewriter.  Before 
it  sits  a  boy,  whose  only  duty  is  to  feed  it 
fresh  telegraph  blanks  with  one  hand,  while 
he  takes  the  typewritten  messages  out  with 
the  other,  ready  for  delivery. 

Though  the  speed  is  not  far  above  that 
of  an  exceptionally  good  tele- 
grapher, this  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  keeps  the  wire 
busy  continuously  to  its  full 
capacity.  By  means  of  six  relays 
it  can  be  worked  readily  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Rowland  system  does  away 
with  the  tape,  though  there  is 
much  dispute  among  experts  over 
the  advantage  of  this.  The  Bar- 
clay system,  as  well  as  the  Row- 
.land,  is  designed  for  direct  trans- 
mission, if  desired,  from  the 
keyboard  of  the  typewriter  to  the 
wire. 

The  Row^land  is  perhaps  not 
quite  as  fast  as  the  Barclay,  but 
as  eight  instruments  use  the  wire 
at  one  time,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  about  seventy  messages  an 
hour,  the  average  number  of 
words  in  each  boing  twenty-five, 
fourteen  thousand  words  an  hour 
is  the  capacity  of  one  single  wire. 
Thus,  an  average  speed  of  over 
thirty  words  a  minute  is  main- 
tained by  each  machine. 

These  systems,  while  compara- 
tively new,  are  to-day  in  actual 
use  on  all  the  so-called  '*  trunk " 
lines  of  the  large  companies.  As 
to  speed,  steadiness,  and  accuracy, 
there  can  be  no  question  about 
them,  but  we  Americans,  at  least 
in  business,  always  require  to  be 
shown  the  economy  of  an  inven- 
tion as  well  as  its  wonder.  In  this  case  auto- 
matic systems  are  being  given  a  thorough 
try-out  to  determine  whether  they  will  save 
time  and  labor  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

For  pure  speed,  however,  the  Delany 
system  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  yet 
devised.  An  operator  transcribes  your 
message  on  a  keyboard  like  a  typewriter. 
This  transcription  perforates  a  tape. 

As  it  is  planned,  many  operators  will  be 
simultaneously  perforating  such  tapes  at  the 
sending  office.  Then  all  the  tapes  are  run 
in  succession  at  high  speed  through  a  trans- 
mitting machine,  which  can  be  forced  up  to 
something  like  a  thousand  words  a  minute. 

The  capacity  of  one  single  wire,  therefore, 
is  tremendous.  At  the  receiving  end  this 
Niagara  of  words  is  printed  on  a  chemically 
prepared  tape  in  Morse  characters. 

These  are  not  the  only  systems  of  rapid 


mechanical  speeding  up  of  words,  but  they 
are  the  most  prominent,  just  now,  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  wonderful,  re- 
cently invented  abroad,  is  known  as  the 
Pollak-Virag.  This  system  prints  the  mes- 
sage at  the  receiving  end  by  means  of  a  ray 
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of  light  acting  on  a  rapidly  moving  strip 
of  .sensitized  paper.  It  has  been  found  to 
have  a  capacity  of  several  thousand  words 
a  minute  when  it  is  pushed. 

But  most  of  these  other  extremely  high- 
speed systems  are  as  yet  too  rapid  even  for 
us  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  messages  may  be 
sent  at  thousands  of  words  a  minute  over 
thousands  of  miles  n{  wire ;  in  fact,  it  has 
actually  been  done,  but,  after  all,  we  have 
not  got  so  far  ahead  of  Confucius  and 
Ramesos  and  Xebuchadnezzar  that  we  arc 
not  satisfied  with  compressing  our  words 
by  hundreds  into  every  sixty  seconds. 

The  thousands  may  come  later,  but  if  they 
do  become  necessary  we  are  pretty  certain 
that  by  the  aid  of  machinery  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  marvels  of  speed  that  we  can 
produce  in  transmission  of  words. 
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WHEN    THE    TULIP. CRAZE 
HIT  HOLLAND. 


BY    E.    B.  SIMMONS. 


MANY  WERE  RUINED  BECAUSE  THEY  WANTED  TULIPS  AT 
ANY  PRICE.  VALUES  WERE  FICTITIOUS  AND  THE  DUTCH 
SOON   REALIZED  THAT  THEIR  TULIPS  WERE  "LEMONS." 


.OWERS  and  finance,  though 
aHitcrative,    are    not  terms 
that  sound  as  if  they  had 
much  in  common.  Flowers 
are   primarily   intended  for 
lovers    and    poets,    and  to 
make   the    world  heautifui. 
While  there  are  people  who 
raise  them  for  a  living,  and 
while    occasionally    a  rare 
specimen  has  l)een  sold  for 
;   sum  sufficiently  large  to  render 
^        the   transaction  of  interest   to  the 
strictly  commercial  l)rain,  they  do 
not  seem  to  l)elong  to  the  hauiits  of  trade 
and   speculation,   except   as   one   might  he 
worn  there  in  tlie  butt<Mihole  of  a  fastidious 
broker. 

C')nsequently,  there  is  something  rather 
dramatic  in  the  fact  that  llowers  caused 
one  of  the  worst  upheavals  in  all  the  history 
of  bankruptcy  and  conmiercial  panic.  The 
tlower  which  did  all  this  was  the  tulip;  and 
the  people  who  went  lirst  esthelically  and 
then  linancially  mad  about  it.  and  almost 
ruined  their  counirx's  credit  ove-r  it,  were, 
of  all  people  upon  earth,  the  prudent  and 
unimaginative  Dutch. 

Who  shall  exi)lain  a  mental  epidenu'c?  A 
physical  ei)i(lemic,  such  as  typhoid,  may  gen- 
erally be  traced  to  its  source,  but  no  writer 
of  the  period  has  made  clear  the  mystery  of 
that  complete  p  is^ession  of  a  nation's  mind 
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which  the  tulip  achieved  in  Holland  some 
three  centuries  ago. 

It  began  mildly,  this  tulipomania,  as 
Alenage,  a  French  scholar  of  that  time, 
called  it.  Konrad  von  Gesner.  the  Swiss 
naturalist,  claimed  the  doubtful  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  tulip  to  the  Dutch, 
he  having  first  seen  the  brilliant  flower  in 
a  garden  in  Bavaria,  whither  the  bulb  was 
imported  from  Constantinople.  The  Turks 
had  named  the  blossom  after  the  tulbcnd, 
or  turban,  because  of  its  shape,  and  had 
cultivated  it  without  any  particular  enthu- 
siasm for  a  long  time;  but  the  Dutch  in- 
stantly conceived  a  passion  for  it. 

The  first  victims  of  the  craze  were  the 
rich  burghers  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Haarlem,  who  sent  to  Turkey  for  tulip- 
bulbs,  and  more  tulip-bulbs,  paying  anything 
the  sellers  might  charge.  The  Turks  who 
supplied  the  demand  must  have  thought  that 
they  had  found  an  "  easy  mark."  It  was 
in  1559  that  Gesner  is  .said  to  have  brought 
the  first  tulip  to  Holland  from  Bavaria. 
Ten  years  from  that  time  the  wealthy 
Dutchman  who  did  not  cultivate  tulips  was 
considered    decidedly  queer. 

Then  the  mania  infected  the  middle-class 
Hollanders.  Merchants,  shopkeepers,  and 
even  clerks  began  to  bid  against  one  another 
for  the  new  flower,  paying  preposterous 
sums  for  the  rarer  varieties.  One  trader  in 
Haarlem  gave  half  his  fortune  for  a  single 
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bulb,  merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  plant- 
ing it  in  his  garden  and  saying  to  his  neigh- 
bors, "  That  is  an  Admiral  Lief  ken." 

The  craze  spread  upward  to  the  wisest 
men — to  Pompeius  de  Angelis,  for  instance, 
and  Lipsius,  of  Lcyden — and  downward  to 
the  dregs  of  Holland.  Very  naturally,  peo- 
ple who  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  began 
to  look  at  the  thing  commercially. 

"  If  women,"  reasoned  the  speculatively 
inclined,  *'  would  rather  have  tulip-bulbs  than 
lace  caps  and  silken  gowns,  and  men  prefer 
them  to  horses  or  houses,  let  us  by  all  means 
deal  in  tulips." 

With  great  unanimity,  the  population  for- 
sook its  hereditary  occupations  and  em- 
barked in  the  tulip  trade.  The  farmers 
neglected  their  ordinary  crops,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  necessaries  of  life  began  to  soar 
upward  in  price.  Yet,  the  prices  of  tulip- 
bulbs  steadily  increased,  also.  In  1636,  a  man 
in  Haarlem  offered  twelve  acres  of  excellent 
building-land  for  a  single  bulb  of  the  variety 
called  Semper  Auf^ustus.  Another  Semf>er 
Augustus  was  sold  for  forty-six  hundred 
florins,  the  buyer  throwing  in  a  carriage  and 
a  pair  of  fine  horses,  with  complete  harness, 
to  boot. 


The  Semper  Augustus  was  rare,  and  valued 
accordingly ;  but  all  tulips  commanded  enor- 
mous prices.  It  became  necessary  to  weigh 
the  bulbs,  as  precious  metals  or  expensive 
drugs  are  weighed,  with  a  scale  capable  of 
the  smallest  divisions.  They  were  sold  by 
their  weight  in  perits,  a  perit  being  some- 
thing less  than  one  grain.  A  tulip  of  the 
Admiral  I'an  der  Eyck  variety,  weighing 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  perits,  sold  for 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  florins.  A  Childer, 
one  hundred  and  six  perits  in  weight,  was 
worth  sixteen  hundred  and  fifteen  florins. 
An  Admiral  Lief  ken,  four  hundred  perits, 
was  considered  cheap  at  forty-four  hundred 
florins. 

One  citizen  of  .Amsterdam  invested  his 
whole  fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  florin.s 
in  tulip-bulbs,  getting  just  forty  bulbs  for 
his  money.  "  And  many  persons  did  like- 
wise." says  the  writer  who  records  this. 
Munting,  an  author  of  the  day  who  con- 
tributed his  mite,  a  folio  volume  of  one 
thousand  pages,  to  the  literature  which  grew 
up  around  the  tulipomania,  leaves  a  curious 
list  of  the  articles  which  were  paid  and  de- 
livered for  one  tulip-bulb.  The  items  were 
a  silver  drinking-cup,  valued  at  sixty  florins ; 


THE  TULIP  BECAME  AN  OBSESSION.     ONE  TRADER  IN  HAARLEM  SPENT  HALF  HIS  FORTUNE, 
MERELY  TO  REALIZE  THE  PECULIAR  PLEASURE  OF  GRANDIOSELY    ESCORTING  VISITORS 
INTO    HIS    GARDEN    AND    POINTING    PROUDLY    TO    AN    "ADMIRAL  LIEFKEN." 
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FARMERS   NEGLECTED   THEIR   CROPS   AND  THE 
NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE   SOARED  IN  PRICE,  BUT 
THE     VALUE     OF     TULIP-BULBS    ROSE  TO 
CORRESPONDING    HEIGHTS.  TWELVE 
ACRES   OF   LAND   WERE  OFFERED  FOR 
A  SEMPER  AUGUSTUS. 

a  suit  of  clothes  worth  eighty,  and  a  ])e(l 
worth  one  hundred  florins :  a  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese,  two  tuns  of  butler,  and 
four  tuns  of  beer,  worth  respectively  one 
hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  florins ;  two  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  priced  at  thirty-two  florins ; 
twelve  sheep,  eight  swine,  and  four  oxen,  all 
fat,  and  worth,  altogether,  eight  hundred 
and  eight  florins;  and  four  lasts  of  rye  and 
two  of  wheat,  estimated  at  one  thousand 
florins.  All  that  property  was  exchanged  for 
one  ragged,  earth-colored  bulb  no  larger 
tlian  a  good-sized  onion! 

The  fever  of  speculation  took  pos.ses'sion 
of  the^e  sober  Hollanders.  Xo  longer  did 
the  burgher  buy  tulips  for  the  i)leasure  of 
seeing  them  bloom  in  his  own  garden,  or  to 
rou>e  envy  in  the  breast  of  a  neighbor; 
when  he  paid  three  thousand  florins  for  a 
bull),  it  was  in  ilie  h;)i)e  of  scll'ng  it  for 
four  thousand.  About  the  year  regu- 
lar mr'.rts  for  tulij)  transaction^  were  estab- 
li'>hc(l  in  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Rotterdam, 
Alkmar,  Hoorn.  and  all  the  chief  Dutch 
t()wns,  where  bulbs  were  sold  and  resold. 
ju>t  as  st(X^ks  are  in  a  stock-exchange, 
(iamblers  swarmed  at  these  ix)ints,  si)ecula- 
ting  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  tulip  stocks  and 
bonds. 


At  first,  there  w'as  seldom  a  fall.  It  was 
a  bull  market.  Everything  was  reckoned  in 
tulips.  A  thing  was  worth  so  many  pcrits 
of  such  and  such  a  variety  of  tulip-bulb. 
Men  gave  their  possessions  gladly  for  a  few- 
bulbs,  and,  reselling  the  bulbs,  found  them- 
selves rich  in  a  day. 

The  whole  population  panted  to  speculate  in 
tulips.  Nobles  and  their  footmen,  fine  ladie?, 
scholars,  chimney-sweeps  —  all  classes  had 
the  fever.  Maid-servants  invested  their 
savings;  farmers  offered  their  land.  In  tlie 
smaller  towns,  where  there  w^as  no  regular 
exchange,  there  w'ere  periodical  gatherings  at 
the  principal  tavern,  where  tulip-traders  ex- 
hibited their  bulbs,  made  bargains,  and  cele- 
brated the  occasion  with  a  banquet  at  a  table 
adorned  with  the  gay  and  flaunting  blos- 
soms. 

So  all-pervading  did  the  business  become 
that  a  code  of  laws  grew  up  around  it.  In 
many  of  the  Dutch  towns  the  term  ''public 
notary "  became  obsolete.  That  functionary 
began  to  be  called  the  **  tulip  notary,"  because 
tulip  papers  were  practically  the  only  ones 
he  had  to  draw  up. 

Some  funny  difficulties  the  judges  had  to 
decide,  at  the  height  of  the  tulipomania.  Of 
course,  the  great  value  of  the  bulbs  set  the 
cleverest  thieves  scheming;  but  occasionally 
some  stranger  w-andered  into  Holland  who 
sinned  through  pure  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  price  of  a  tulip-bulb.  An  Englishman, 
loitering  in  the  conservatory  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Leyden,  found  a  bulb  lying  on  a 
bench,  and  sat  down  placidly  to  investigate 
the  interior  with  his  knife.  He  peeled  off 
a  few  of  the  outer  coats,  bisected  the  re- 
mainder, and  was  studying  the  fragment-^ 
with  scientific  interest  when  the  owner  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene. 

"Do  you  know  what  you're  doing?"  the 
liouseholder  demanded. 

"  Why,  I  found  an  onion  of  a  kind  that 
1  never  saw^  before.    Most  curious  onion!" 

"  Onion  !  Death  and  the  devil  I  That  i^ 
an  Admiral  Van  dcr  Eyck!  " 

The  Englishman  had  never  heard  of  the 
admiral,  and  mildly  inquired  if  there  were 
many  of  them  in  Holland.  Thereupon  the 
justly  exasperated  Dutchman  dragged  him 
before  a  magistrate,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  admirals  of  that  particular  species  were 
(luite  scarce,  so  much  so  that  until  he  had 
furnished  security  for  four  thousand  florins 
he  would  be  lodged  in  jail. 

Quite  as  unfortunate  was  a  sailor  who, 
returning  to  Amsterdam  after  a  long  voy- 
age, and  going  to  a  warehouse  with  a  mes- 
sage from  his  captain,  saw  a  huge  onion,  as 
he  supposed,  lying  on  the  counter,  and  slyly 
appropriated  it  for  his  breakfast.  It  was 
ungrateful  of  him,  for  the  merchant,  out  of 
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pure  kindness,  had  just  given  him  a  red 
herring  for  his  meal. 

He  tx)ok  herring  and  bulb  to  the  quay,  and 
ate  them;  a  breakfast,  as  the  merchant  sadly 
observed  when  he  found  out  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  worth  of  which  would  have 
sumptuously  feasted  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  whole  court  of  the  Stadtholder," 
for  the  bulb  was  a  Semper  Atii^ustNs.  The 
tale  does  not  state  whether  the  Semper 
Augustus  agreed  with  the  sailor,  but  at  any 
rate  he  had  leisure  in  which  to  digest  it, 
for  he  was  kept  in  prison  many  months. 

What  caused  the  first  break  in  the  market 
for  tulips?  What  doeb  cause  the  First  break 
in    fictitious    values?     Perhaps  somebody 


rich  beyond  fear  of  poverty,  now  found 
themselves  in  absolute  want ;  their  wealth, 
a  few  brown  bulbs  which  nobody  would  buy. 
Defaulters  were  everywhere.  One  man,  for 
instance,  had  promised  another  to  buy  ten 
I'ieeroy  bulbs  at  three  thousand  florins  each, 
at  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  contract; 
but  in  the  interval  the  Vieeroy  was  deposed, 
bulbs  shrank  to  less  than  one-tenth  their  old 
value,  and  the  signer  of  the  contract  refused 
either  to  receive  the  bulbs  or  to  pay  the 
difference. 

There  were  countless  cases  like  this. 
Everywhere  in  Holland  were  fear  and  dis- 
trust. Each  man  looked  on  his  neighbor 
doubtfully.     Those   who   came   out   of  the 


A    MOST    CURIOUS    ONION,'    SAID  AN   ENGLISHMAN    WHEN    ASKED    WHAT  HE  WAS 
INVESTIGATING    WITH  THE   AID  OF  A  KNIFE.      "  ONION  !  THAT  IS  AN  ADMIRAL 
VAN    DER     EVCK!"     AND     THE    ENRAGED     TULIP    GROWER  COMPELLED 
THE    ENGLISHMAN     TO    PAY    FOUR    THOUSAND  FLORINS. 


whispered.  "  This  folly  cannot  last."  Per- 
haps some  speculator,  losing  his  nerve, 
offered  a  rare  lot  at  a  low  price,  and  so 
started  the  panic.  At  any  rate,  the  panic 
was  started,  it  swept  the  country,  and  the 
prices  of  tulips  fell,  "  never,"  a  chronicler 
of  the  day  mournfully  says,  "  to  rise  again." 

A  most  unhappy  .state  of  affairs  succeeded. 
So  many  people  had  deserted  their  work  or 
business  to  trade  in  tulips,  that  the  normal 
life  of  the  country  was  all  awry.  But  that 
was  not  the  worst  of  it.  Many  who,  a  month 
before  the  panic,  had  believed  themselves 


maelstrom  with  money,  hid  it,  or  packed 
it  up  and  fled  to  other  lands.  The  ruined 
were  left  behind. 

But  the  first  fright  over,  the  tulip-holders 
began  to  consult  together,  to  try  and  devise 
some  plan  for  restoring  the  public  credit, 
for  saving  something  out  of  the  general 
wreck.  A  great  meeting  of  tulip-collectors 
from  all  parts  of  Holland  was  called,  and 
at  this  gathering  it  was  decided  to  send 
deputies  to  Amsterdam,  and  beg  the  govern- 
ment to  find  some  remedy.  The  government 
at  first  declined  to  meddle,  and  advised  the 
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THE  TULIP  PANIC  LEFT  MANY  PENNILESS  AND  DESPERATE.     A  GREAT  MBKTING  WAS  HELD  TO 
DEVISE  A  PLAN  FOR   RESTORING  PUBLIC  CREDIT.      DEPUTIES    WERE  SENT  TO  AMSTER- 
DAM, BUT  THE  GOVERNMENT  WAS  APATHETIC  AND  DUTCH  OATHS  FLEW  FREELY 


tulip-dealers  to  settle  their  difficulties  among 
themselves.  More  meetings  were  held — 
stormy  meetings,  at  which  Dutch  oaths  fiew 
about  freely.  At  la^^t, 
after  infinite  bickering, 
it  was  agreed  that  all 
contracts  made  when  the 
mania  was  at  its  height, 
or  prior  to  November, 
1636,  should  be  declared 
null  and  void;  and  that, 
inVlie  case  of  those  made 
after  that  period,  the 
purchaser  should  be  re- 
leased from  his  pn)inise 
on  paying  ten  per  cent 
of  the  amount  lo  the 
seller. 

This  i^lan  answered  till 
an  atlenij)t  was  made  to 
carry  it  out.  Then  the 
tulip-sellers  d  e  c  1  a  r  e  d 
thcm^elve^  badly  u<ed, 
while  t  h  o  s  e  -\  ho  had 
l)le(lsj:ed  \n  purchase  re- 
torted that,  as  bull)S  had 
shrunk  to  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  their  former 
value,  a  composition  on 
that  basis  was  unfair  to 
the  buyers.  The  cnirts 
of  the  C(nintry  were  be- 
sieged   by    angry  tulip- 


venders  wanting  to  sue  for  breach  of 
contract,  hut  they  threw  out  nio«^t  of  the 
suits,  declaring  that  such  contracts  were 
nothing  but  gamblini;. 
The  dispute  was  carried 
to  one  tribunal  after  an- 
other— to  the  provincial 
council  at  The  Hai^ue. 
to  the  judges  at  Amster- 
dam, to  the  government 
again,  and  in  the  end  the 
weary  tulip-holders  found 
that  they  might  ju^t  a? 
well  have  stayed  at  home, 
for  no  trilnmal  cniKl 
suggest  a  satis  facton' 
settlement.  As  for  the 
individual  hisses,  they 
had  to  be  borne:  antl  as 
for  business,  only  time 
could  or  did  enable  that 
to  recover  from  the  tu- 
liponiania. 

\n>l>ody  would  *=;up- 
po-^e  that  after  this  ex- 
perience the  Dutch  would 
never  have  wanted  to 
look  upon  a  tulip  again; 
but  to  this  day  the 
wealthy  Hollander  takes 
immense  pride  in  his 
tulip-beds,  and  vahies  the 
possession  of  a  rare  bulb. 
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MAD  MONARCHS  WHO  HAVE  GIBBERED 
ON  EUROPE'S  THRONES. 


BY    LEWIS    H.  ENDICOTT. 


THE  INTERMARRIAGE  OF  ROYAL  RELATIVES  HAS  PLACED 
MORE  THAN  ONE  MANIAC  IN  A  POSITION  TO  DETER- 
MINE   THE  DESTINIES  OF  MILLIONS  OF  SANE  SUBJECTS. 


MURAD    V,    LATE    SULTAN    OF    TURKEY,   WHO    SPENT   THIRTY  YEARS 
BEHIND    THE    GILDED  BARS    OF    A   PRISON    TO    WHICH    HE  WAS 
COSSXGIiED  EECAUSE   OF   TUB   FAILJiRE   OF   HIS  REASON, 


.ONSANGUIXITY  is  rtsponsi- 
ble  for  the  large  number 
of  lunatics  and  imbeciles 
among  the  reigning  Houses 
of  Europe.  Not  one  of  the 
royal  families  is  entirely 
free  from  an  hereditary  taint  of  insanity — 
a  taint  which  in  ordinary  life  would  be 
regarded  by  parents  as  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  matrimonial  alliances  for  their 
children. 

Every  dynasty  of  the  Old  World  has 
furnished  its  quota  of  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood  to  the  asylums  for  the  mentally 
afflicted,  and  at  the  present  moment  two 


sovereign  states  are  sul)ject  to  the  sway  of 
rulers  who  are  in  the  last  stages  of  idiocy. 

One  of  them  is  Prince  Henry  XXIV  of 
Reuss,  elder  branch,  who  succeeded  his 
father  six  years  ago.  In  addition  to  having 
no  glimmer  of  reason,  be  is  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind. 

The  other  crazy  monarch  is  King  Otto 
of  Bavaria,  whose  dementia,  like  tha'f  of 
Nel)ucha(lnezzar,  leads  bini  to  believe  that 
he  is  either  a  four-f(><ne(l  animal  or  a  bird. 

Olto  was  already  mad  when  lie  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  twenty-two  years  ago,  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  King  Louis  II. 
X'ever  since  has  he  been  seen  by  his  sub- 
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LOUIS  II.  KING  OK  BAVARIA.      HE    LOST    HIS    MIND    AND    CONCEIVED  A  PLOT  TO 
KIDNAP  THE  PRESENT   KING  OF  ITALY,  BUT  WAS  THROWN    INTO  PRISON. 
HE  AFTERWARD    ESCAPED  AND  WAS  DROWNED. 


jects,  save  once,  when  he  managed  to  escape 
from  his  palace  prison  at  Furstenried,  and 
to  make  his  way  to  Munich,  where,  entering 
St.  Michael's  Church,  he  threw  himself 
down  on  his  knees  hefore  the  altar,  and 
connnenced  to  heseech  the  Almighty,  in  a 
h)ud  lone  of  V(»ice,  that  he  would  "  gracious- 
ly restore  the  liglil  of  reason  to  his  unhappy 
servant  Otto,  in  order  tliat  he  might  hecome 
a  hlessin.'T  to  liis  people."  The  painful  scene 
was  hrought  to  a  close  hy  a  priest  who  had 
known  the  king  as  a  hoy.  Recogniziny;  his 
monarcli,  l^.c  sncceede<l  in  (piielly  leading 
him  away  into  tlie  sacristy. 

Otto's  ])re(lecc<sor  on  the  throne  of 
P.avaria,  Loi:i^  H,  was  drowned  in  Lake 
Slarem])erg  while  aiicmpting  to  ocape, 
after  having  hctn  j)laccd  imdcr  restraint  as 
insane.  It  may  he  recalled  that  the  un- 
fortunate phxsician  entrusted  with  his 
immediate   care   was    killed   while   he  was 


endeavoring  to  prevent  the  flight  of  lii> 
illustrious  patient. 

Before  his  ministers  and  relatives  resorted 
to  the  extreme  measure  -of  depriving  him  of 
the  reins  of  power,  the  lunacy  of  Louis  in- 
volved his  government  hi  all  sorts  of  com- 
nlicatituis.  When  seized  and  confined  he 
had  just  completed  the  -organization  of  a 
conspiracy  to  kidnap  the  .present  King  of 
Italy,  then  a  mere  hoy;  to  carry  him  off 
from  Piedmont,  where  he  was  stavnng  at 
the  time,  to  some  mountaijKnis  fastness  in 
P>avaria ;  and  to  hold  him  a  close  prisoner 
there  until  King  llumhcrt  had  consented,  a> 
the  price  of  his  son's  release,  to  restore  the 
Eternal  City  to  the  Pope. 

It  must  he  rememhered  that  when  King 
Louis  conceived  this  fantastic  design,  and 
conipleted  all  the  necessary  arrangement: 
for  its  execution,  he  had  unlimited  resource: 
at  his  command,  as  well  as  hundreds  o 
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trusted  and  blindly  devoted  retainers,  who 
were  ready  to  carry  out  his  orders,  no  mat- 
ter how  extravagant. 

Prince  Charles  Alexander  of  Lippe,  whose 
death  a  few  years  ago  gave  rise  to  the 
troublesome  controversy  in  connection .  with 
the  succession  to  his  German  principality, 
spent  his  entire  reign  in  the  private  lunatic 
asylum  of  St.  Gilgenberg,  near  Ansbach, 
too  crazy  to  administer  the  government  of 


CZAR  PAUL,  WHO  REIGNED    OVER    RUSSIA    DURING  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH   CENTURY.     MEMBERS    OF    HIS    HOUSEHOLD,    CONNIVING    WITH  HIS 
SONS,  SLEW  HIM,  BUT  HE  WAS  SO  DANGEROUS  A  MANIAC  THAT  T^E 
PEOPLE  HAILED  HIS  ASSASSINS  AS    PUBLIC  BENEFACTORS. 
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his  principality,  yet  sane  enough  to  be  a 
wonderfully  clever  chess-player. 

The  late  Murad  V,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who 
died  only  a  year  ago,  spent  exactly  three 
tlecades  behind  the  gilded  bars  of  his  prison 
palace  of  Dolme  Bagtche,  at  Constantinople, 
to  which  he  was  consigned  after  he  was 
removed  from  the  throne,  as  insane,  in  1876. 
It  is  said  that  his  mind  was  wrecked  by  the 
tragic  scenes  incidental  to  the  deposition  of 
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his  uncle,  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz,  on  analogous 
grounds,  namely,  lunacy. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  present  Sul- 
tan, now  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and  known 
as  Mehemmed-Rcshad  Effendi,  has  been 
under  restraint  and  confined  within  the 
precincts  of  his  palace  at  Stamboul  for 
many  years,  and  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  he   is  really  demented,  as 


She  was  in  Europe  appealing  to  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  Old  World  for  their  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  her  husband,  when  she 
received  news  of  his  execution,  and  sud- 
denly lost  her  reason,  during  the  course  of 
a  private  audience  with  Pius  IX.  The 
epis'ode  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
pathetic  scenes  that  ever  took  place  within 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 


KING  GEORGE  111  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  A  DRAWING  MADE  WHEN  HE  WAS  KIGHTV-TWO  YEARS 
OLD.      BECAUSE  OF  HIS  INSANITY  HE  WAS  FOR  A  TIME  DEPRIVED  OF  HIS  LIBERTY. 


alleged,  or  merely  a  victim  of  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  present  Sultan. 

Empress  Carlotta,  of  Mexico,  whose  hus- 
band, Maximilian,  was  shot  at  Queretaro, 
in  1867,  has  been  wholly  insane  since  that 
time,  in  the  Chateau  of  Bouchoute,  near 
Brussels. 


Long  indeed  is  the  list  of  modern  sov- 
ereigns who  instead  of  being  in  a  condition 
to  rule  their  subjects  have  been  fitted  only 
to  exercise  their  sway  in  Bedlam. 

King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia, 
grand-uncle  of  the  present  Kaiser,  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  in- 
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sanity,  under  the  most  strict  kind  of 
restraint,  owing  to  the  violent  character  of 
his  mania.  Although  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  his  lunacy,  the  situation 
at  Berlin  was  much  complicated  by  the 
attitude  of  his  queen,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  insist  that  he  was  in  his  right  mind,  and 
that  he  had  been  proclaimed  as  mentally  in- 
capacitated merely  to  satisfy  the  unscrupU' 
lous  and  impatient  ambition  of  his  younger 
brother,  the  regent,  who  died  as  Emperor 
William. 

Wrecks  of  Royalty. 

Both  the  grandfather  and  the  uncle  of  the 
new  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  died  insane, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  the  reins  of 
government  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
their  reason.  The  late  King  of  Holland 
became  a  complete  mental  wreck  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  and  for  almost  two  years 
his  people  were  ruled  in  his  name  by  his 
consort,  Queen  Emma,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  regency  during  the  period 
of  his  affliction. 

King  John  of  Saxony,  grandfather  of  the 
present  ruler  of  that  country,  was  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  and  his  freaks  were  a  perpetual  source 
of  terror  to  his  relatives  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  court.  Indeed,  his  condition 
gave  rise  to  a  story  widely  circulated  and 
still  currently  believed  by  the  masses  of  the 
population  of  Germany,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  survived  for  several  years  his  alleged 
demise,  confined  in  a  remote  mountain 
chateau  or  monastery,  afflicted  with  homi- 
cidal mania  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 

The  late  King  of  Wurtemberg  would  have 
been  deposed  long  before  his  death  on 
account  of  his  eccentricities,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  anxiety  of  his  masterful  Russian 
wife  to  keep  in  her  own  hands  the  executive 
power,  which  would  have  been  transferred 
to  another,  had  a  regent  been  appointed. 
Public  attention  was  called  to  his  imbecility 
by  the  sensational  expulsion  from  Wurtem- 
Ijerg  of  two  Americans,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  taken  improper  advantage  of  his 
mental  condition  to  secure  his  favor  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  both  the  royal  family 
and  the  treasury. 

Czar  Paul,  who  reigned  in  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
dangerous  maniac;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  members  of  his  household  who  assas- 
sinated him,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
sons,  were  regarded  as  public  and  national 
benefactors  rather  than  as  murderers  and 
traitors. 

King  George  HI  is  the  only  British 
monarch  who  in  modern  times  has  been 
placed  under  restraint  and  deprived  of  his 


authority  because  of  insanity,  though  similar 
measures  were  at  one  time  contemplated 
with  regard  to  his  son,  William  IV,  whose 
conduct  while  on  the  throne  was  character- 
ized by  an  eccentricity  that  bordered  on 
lunacy. 

The  royal  houses  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Naples,  have  had  kings 
and  queens  of  unsound  mind,  while  an 
enumeration  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of 
Germany  who  have  been  bereft  of  reason 
would  occupy  too  much  space  for  insertion 
in  this  article. 

Among  its  queerest  members  would  be 
included  that  Duke  of  Brunswick,  popularly 
known  as  "  the  Diamond  Duke,"  who  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  from  his  duchy  as 
mentally  and  morally  unfit  to  reign;  also, 
Duke  Emil  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
was  so  daft  on  the  subject  of  China  that  he 
insisted  on  donning  the  ceremonial  robes  of 
a  mandarin  on  all  state  occasions,  and 
caused  his  state  coach,  still  in  existence,  to 
be  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  skull.  Duke 
Charles,  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
on  the  throne  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in  his  de- 
clining years  affected  the  attire  of  a  nice 
old  lady.  In  that  array  he  presided  over 
cabinet  councils,  attended  great  church 
ceremonials,  and  received  foreign  embassies. 

Considering  how  much  has  been  written 
by  the  most  eminent  physiologists  against 
marriages  between  persons  too  nearly  re- 
lated by  ties  of  blood,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  consanguineous  marriages  have  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  the 
reigning  houses  of  Europe  for  hundreds  of 
years  past,  the  wonder  is  that  there  should 
be  any  sane  or  physically  sound  persons  at 
all  among  the  sovereign  dynasties. 

King  Humbert  and  Queen  Marguerite  of 
Italy  were  first  cousins,  being  respectively 
the  son  and  daughter  of  two  brothers. 
Humbert's  younger  brother  Amadeus,  who 
reigned  for  some  years  as  King  of  Spain, 
married,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
his  own  niece. 

Too  Closely  Related. 

Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  were 
first  cousins.  So,  too,  were  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Paris,  parents  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal. The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  married  his 
first  cousin,  and  when  their  unhappy  union 
was  sundered  by  •  a  divorce,  the  grand 
duchess  at  once  proceeded  to  wed  another 
first  cousin,  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  who  stands 
third  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Russia.  The  disastrous  results  of 
matrimonial  alliances  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times apparent  in  the  third  and  even  fourth 
generations. 
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Probably  the  dynasties  that  have  suffered 
most  cruelly  from  this  cause  are  those;  of 
Bavaria,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Besides  King 
Otto,  Duke  Siegfried  of  Bavaria  is  under 
restraint  as  a  lunatic,  having  been  out  of 
his  mind  ever  since  he  was  jilted  by  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Annunciata,  now  the  first 
lady  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  acting 
empress. 


It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  late  Princess  Amelia  of  Bavaria,  has 
recently  displayed  evidence  of  having  in- 
herited her  mother's  eccentricities.  The 
Princess  Amelia  was  placed  under  restraint 
after  an  extraordinary  scene  at  the  leading 


theater  of  Munich,  where  she  insisted  on 
sitting  on  the  balustrade  of  the  royal  box, 
with  her  feet  dangling  until  the  curtain  had 
been  lowered. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Alengon,  who  was 
born  Duchess  Sophie  of  Bavaria,  and  who 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Charity 
Bazaar  at  Paris  some  years  ago,  was  bereft 
of  her  reason  for  several  years  earlier  in 


her  life,  and  was  under  medical  care,  but 
eventually  recovered. 

Emperor  F'rancis  Joseph's  only  surviving 
brother,  Archduke  Louis  Victor,  has  been 
for  the  last  five  years  confined,  a  lunatic,  in 
a  mountain  castle,  hidden  away  in  one  of 


KING  FREDERICK  WILLIAM    IV    OF    PRUSSIA,   GRAND-UNCLE    OF   THE   PRESENT  GERMAN  EM- 
PEROR, WHO  WA^  VIOLENTLY   INSANE  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS  OF  HIS  LIFE. 
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the  remotest  corners  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol.  He  himself, 
to  all  intents,  is  dead  as  far  as 
the  imperial  family  and  the 
great  world  at  Vienna  are 
concerned. 

Former  Archduchess  Louise, 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  and  daughter  of 
that  Hapsburg  prince  who  was 
last  sovereign  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  spent  several  months 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Xyon, 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman,  after  her 
extraordinary  escapade  witli 
her  children's  tutor,  Professor 
Andre  Giron.  She  was  re- 
leased only  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  her  parents,  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Tuscany,  in  time  to  ad- 
mit of  the  birth  of  her  young- 
est girl,  Princess  Anna  Monica, 
beneath  their  roof. 

If  young  Prince  Leopold  of 
Great  Britain,  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany,  is  to-day  on 
the  German  throne  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Gotha,  it  is  because 
his  cousin.  Prince  Alfred,  son 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  of  Edinburgh,  blew 
his  brains  out  in  a  sanatorium 
for  the  insane,  near  Meran,  in 
Austria. 

Another  member  of  the 
House  of  Coburg  overtaken 
by  lunacy  is  Prince  Peter,  who 
was  born  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  Brazil,  his  mother 
being  the  younger  daughter  of 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro.  He  has 
been  afflicted  with  homicidal 
mania  ever  since  the  revolution 
at  Rio,  which  deprived  his 
grandfather  of  his  throne  and 
drove  him  into  exile. 

Princess  Philip  of  Coburg,  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  was  imprisoned 
five  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Dresden, 
from  whence  she  escaped  in  the  most  dra- 
matic fashion  and  under  the  most  sensa- 
tional circumstances.  Duchess  Adelaide  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  mother  of  the  German 
empress,  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
life  under  restraint  as  weak-minded,  and  the 
Duke  of  Teck,  father  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  grandfather,  therefore,  of  the 
future  King  of  England,  was  similarly 
insane  and  under  the  care  of  alienists  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 

Queen   Elizabeth   of  Rumania   was  for 


EMPRESS  CARLOTTA,  WHO   HAS  BEEN   INSANE  SINCE  HER  HUS- 
BAND, MAXIMILIAN.  WAS  SHOT  FORTY-ONE   YEARS  AGO 
DURING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  MEXICO  AND 
RULE  OVER  IT  AS  EMPEROR. 


two  years  under  the  care  of  alienists  in  one 
of  the  German  chateaux  of  her  brother,  the 
late  Prince  of  Wied.  That  was  after  her  de- 
parture from  Rumania,  in  consequence  of 
her  extravagant  actions  in  connection  with 
the  projected  marriage  of  her  nephew,  the 
heir  apparent,  to  her  maid  of  honor,  Helen 
Vacarescu.  Queen  Eh'zabeth  has  won  a 
literary  reputation  under  the  name  of  "  Car- 
men Sylva." 

The  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
who  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  visited 
America,  is  periodically  obliged  to  go  into 
retreat  in  a  sanatorium  for  mental  diseases, 
near  Dresden,  in  consequence  of  "overwork." 
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ANTHONY  COMSTOCK,  THE  RELENT- 
LESS ENEMY  OF  VICE. 


"^HERE  are  few  Americans  so  widely  known  as  Anthony  Comstock,  whose 
portrait  is  here  given.  Mr.  Comatcck,  thirty-five  years  ago,  undertook 
a  sort  of  work  which  was  greatly  needed,  yet  which  very  few  men  would 
have  been  willing  to  try,  or  would  have  been  able  to  carry  through  with 
such  indomitable  pugnacity  of  purpose. 

It  was  in  1873  that  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  was 
organized  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Comstock  was  appointed  at  once  its 
chief  special  agent.  The  conditions  were  such,  at  the  time,  as  to  appal  all  decent  men  and 
women.  The  loose  morals  engendered  by  the  Civil  War  had  found  expression  in  the 
wide  sale  and  circulation  of  every  sort*  of  book,  paper,  and  picture,  which  were  injurious 
to  public  morals  and  an  outrage  to  ordinary  decorum.  New  York  vied  with  Paris  in  the 
boldness  with  which  this  propaganda  of  vice  was  carried  on.  It  was  attacked  by  Mr. 
Comstock  with  equal  boldness,  and  with  a  courage  that  has  marked  his  whole  career. 

Mr.  Comstock  has 
a  very  aggressive  per- 
sonality, and  he  was 
relentless  in  hunting 
down  the  purveyors 
of  vicious  literature, 
and  of  still  more  vic- 
ious productions  of 
pornographic  art.  He 
struck  terror  into 
their  hearts,  and  he 
practically  wiped  out 
a  source  of  social  pol- 
lution. 

To-day  there  re- 
mains scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  the  vileness 
which  he  set  himself 
to  stamp  out.  There 
have  been  times  when 
Mr.  Comstock  has  re- 
ceived criticism  even 
from  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  his  ef- 
forts. His  zeal  has 
occasionally  outrun 
his  discretion,  so  that 
perfectly  innocent 
persons  have  somc- 
times  temporarily 
been  ipadc  to  suffer. 

Again,  he  has  not 
always  shown  a  great 
deal  of  discrimination, 
prosecuting  the  pub- 
lishers of  certain  ol>- 
jectionable  books, 
while  allowing  others 
even  more  objection- 
able to  be  circulated 
freely.  But  these  are 
the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  When  all 
is  said,  he  has  per- 
formed a  work  of 
great  public  value  and 
has  done  it  with  un- 
flinching courage  and 
tenacity  of  purpose. 


ANTHONY    COMSTOCK,   SECRETARY   AND   SPECIAL    AGENT   OF   THE  NEW 
YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 

From  a  cotyriglited  thotografh  by  V'ander  Weyde,  New  York. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  WITH   THE  STARS. 


BY  J.  B.  HAINES. 


ASTRONOMY'S  PROGRESS  DURING  THE  LAST  HALF.CENTURY 
—A  PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  THE  TELESCOPE,  THE  SPECTRO- 
SCOPE. AND  THE  CAMERA  HAVE  DONE  THEIR  GREAT  WORK. 


i^IR  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL,  the 
jjf-Qy.tfwrti   greatest    astronomer  of 
f  ^^^y)   modern  times,  is  regarded 
ft.  founder  of  stellar 

^VjH^^y  '  astronomy,  because  he 
opened  up  by  his  brilliant 
discoveries  and  daring  speculations  nearly 
all  the  fields  of  astronomical  investigation 
for  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  even  his  bold  genius  little  imagined 
what  was  to  come.  For  it  was  not  until 
over  a  generation  after  his  death,  in  1822, 
that  a  most  unexpected  improvement  was 
made  in  the  telescope.  What  was  still  more 
unexpected,  the  wonderful  powers  of  the 
spectroscope  and  camera  were  discovered 
later  and  were  employed  to  secure  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  distant  heavens  such  as  men 
like  Auguste  Comte,  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, had  said,  lay  forever  beyond  the 
capacity  of  human  intelligence. 

With  these  improved  and  new  instruments 
of  research,  the  astronomers  of  the  past 
half  century  have  been  able  to  discover  far 
more  of  the  infinite  depths  of  the  heavens, 
the  number  and  motion  of  the  stars,  and  the 
very  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
than  they  had  learned  during  all  the  thou- 
sands of  years  that  had  gone  before. 

In  1853,  an  English  astronomer  called 
attention  to  the  excellent  lenses  which  a 
certain  Alvan  Clark  was  making  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Massachusetts.  Clark  was  a 
portrait-painter  who  amused  his  leisure 
moments  in  grinding  lenses,  an  occupation 
for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  preternatural 
genius. 

The  merit  of  his  work  was  recognized 
when  he  received  an  order  in  i860  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi  for  an  objective 
lens  with  the  unprecedented  diameter  of 
eighteen  inches. 

The  largest  lenses  then  in  use  were  fifteen 
inches,  and  as  masterpieces  of  German  skill, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  limit  of 
telescopic  diameter.  But  Clark's  lens  was 
so  successful  that  a  new  era  in  making  ob- 
jectives began,  Clark  always  keeping  in 
advance  by  turning  out  a  larger  glass  than 
the  preceding  one,  until  he  completed  the 


gigantic  lens,  three  feet  in  diameter,  for 
the  Lick  Observatory,  in  1886. 

Finally  his  son  succeeded  in  making  a 
forty-inch  glass  for  the  great  Yerkes  tele- 
scope in  1894.  Further  than  this,  glass 
lenses  cannot  be  made  to  advantage,  for  the 
necessary  thickening  of  the  glass  absorbs 
too  much  light,  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
define  clearly  at  one  time  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  the  object. 

But  as  it  is,  the  great  telescopes  of  the 
present  have  more  than  doubled  the  size  of 
the  universe,  since  Clark  began  making 
lenses.  Whereas  the  astronomer  then 
would  count  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stars,  he  can  now  count  millions,  besides 
bringing  into  the  field  of  view  very  much 
smaller  objects. 

If,  as  was  once  supposed,  the  moon  were 
inhabited  with  beings  as  large  as  men,  we 
could  now,  at  a  proper  angle  of  observation, 
see  any  fair-sized  crowd  of  them — say,  a 
crowd  as  large  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

Magnifying  Power  of  the  Telescope. 

Some  notion  of  this  great  magnifying 
power  may  be  got  from  Hall's  discovery,  in 
1877,  with  the  Washington  twenty-six-inch' 
glass,  of  two  very  small  satellites  of  Mars — 
distant  some  forty-five  millions  of  miles. 
These  satellites  are  not  over  thirty  miles  in 
diameter.  Seeing  them  is  like  seeing  an 
ordinary  marble  fifteen  miles  away. 

In  1892  Barnard  discovered,  with  the 
great  thirty-six-inch  Lick  objective,  a  tiny 
speck  of  light  near  Jupiter — distant  some 
three  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles 
— which  proved  to  be  another  moon,  not 
over  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  This 
was  like  seeing  the  head  of  a  pin  fifteen 
miles  away. 

But  far  more  wonderful  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars  which  the  spectroscope  reveals 
and  which  men  could  not  even  guess  at 
fifty  years  ago. 

Xewton  found  that  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  a  triangular  piece  of  glass,  or 
prism,  is  divided  into  the  beautiful  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  but  he  said  no  more. 

A  century  afterward,  in  1814,  Fraunhofer, 
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a  Munich  optician,  discovered  this  colored 
hand  of  light,  or  spectrum  as  it  was  called, 
was  crossed  by  hundreds  of  dark  lines,  but 
he  could  not  make  out  their  meaning.  And 
it  was  not  until  1859  that  Kirchoff,  a  phys- 
icist at  Heidelberg,  read  the  mysterious 
secret. 

Kirchoff  discovered  that  luminous  solid 
or  liquid  bodies  showed  spectra  of  contin- 
uous colors,  while  luminous  gases  gave 
spectra  of  separate  colored  bands.  What 
was  still  more  significant,  was  his  discovery 
that  a  gas  burning  before  a  luminous  solid 
stopped  the  bright  bands  of  color  it  would 
otherwise  show  when  burning  alone,  and 
instead  gave  out  dark  lines.  / 

Secrets  of  the  Spectrum. 

As  every  gas  has  its  own  particular  lines 
in  the  spectrum,  Kirchoff  saw  that,  by  ex- 
amining the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he 
could  tell  just  what  kinds  of  gases  were 
burning  in  the  sun's  fierce  heat. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  famous  chemist 
Bunsen,  he  carefully  located  the  spectrum 
lines  of  all  the  substances  he  could  burn 
in  his  laboratory. 

Then  he  turned  his  spectroscope — a  tube 
fitted  with  a  prism  in  one  end  and  an  eye- 
piece in  the  other — toward  the  sun.  He  was 
able  to  find  the  lines  of  sodium,  iron,  calcium, 
magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper,  and  zinc, 
which  meant  that  these  terrestrial  substances 
were  also  in  the  sun. 

Since  Kirchoff's  day,  greatly  improved 
spectroscopes  have  enabled  the  observer  to 
see  as  many  as  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred dark  lines,  and  to  distinguish  between 
those  produced  by  the  lights  passing  through 
our  atmosphere,  and  those  arising  from  the 
distant  heavenly  bodies.  Lockyer,  the  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  has  found  in  the  sun, 
thirty-three  metals  common  to  our  earth,  a 
result  which  has  in  the  main  been  confirmed 
by  the  thorough  and  refined  investigations  of 
Rowland,  the  great  American  physicist. 

Nor  has  spectrum-analysis  been  restricted 
to  the  sun,  for  the  light  which  comes  from 
a  flashing  meteor,  a  comet,  or  an  incon- 
ceivably distant  star,  likewise  reveals,  by  the 
dark  lines  its  spectrum  shows,  whether  the 
body  is  gaseous  or  solid,  and  what,  if  solid, 
may  be  the  burning  vapors  that  surround  it. 

Thus  we  are  able,  as  it  were,  to  bring 
down  the  most  distant  heavenly  bodies  that 
send  their  light  to  us,  and  to  study  them  as 
if  they  were  objects  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. 

A  Marvelous  Discovery. 

But  the  spectroscope  has  another  wonder- 
ful tale  to  tell.  It  is  known  that  a  sound 
rapidly  approaching  or  receding  correspond- 


ingly rises  or  falls  in  pitch,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  locomotive's  whistle.  This  is  be- 
cause the  waves  of  sound  are  either 
crowded  together  or  drawn  out  into  faster 
and  slower  vibrations. 

This  principle  was  discovered  also  to 
apply  to  light,  and  as  shorter  light-waves,  in 
passing  through  a  prism,  are  bent  farther 
from  the  direct  line  than  are  the  longer 
ones,  it  would  follow  that  the  spectrum  of 
a  heavenly  body  approaching  would  shift 
toward  the  violet  or  short-wave  end  which, 
if  the  body  were  receding,  the  spectrum 
would  move  toward  the  red  or  long-wave 
end. 

Sir  William  Huggins,  of  London,  seized 
on  this  idea,  and  in  1868  surprised  the 
astronomical  world  by  announcing  that  he 
had  discovered  the  stars  to  be  moving  to- 
ward and  away  from  the  earth.  Moreover, 
by  fixing  a  scale  for  the  displacement  of 
the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum,  he  was  able 
to  measure  the  rate  of  stellar  motion  in  the 
line  of  the  observer's  vision. 

Since  that  time  the  scale  of  line-displace- 
ment has  been  much  more  accurately  fixed 
and  the  most  delicate  measurements  of 
radial  or  end-on  motion  have  been  deter- 
mined. Thus,  in  studying  sun-spots— those 
vast  holes  torn  in  the  solar  photosphere— it 
was  desirable  to  know  the  direction  of  the 
swirling  currents  that  seemed  to  form  them. 

In  t886,  Lockyer  was  able  to  measure 
spectroscopically  the  speed  of  currents  rush- 
ing down  the  sides  of  sun-spots.  He  found 
it  to  attain  at  times  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  per  second. 

The  Rings  of  Saturn. 

A  still  more  delicate  observation  was 
made  on  the  rings  of  Saturn.  They  had 
been  regarded  by  Herschel  as  solid.  But 
Pierce,  of  Harvard,  suggested  that  they  are 
composed  of  small  particles — a  theory  which 
Clark-Maxwell,  the  famous  mathematician, 
demonstrated  in  1857  mathematically. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  needed  ocular  proof, 
and  this  Kcsler,  of  Alleghany,  secured  in 
1895. 

The  spectroscope  clearly  showed  the  inner 
edge  of  the  rings  moving  much  faster  than 
the  outer  edge,  which  proved  that  they 
could  not  be  solid. 

By  this  use  of  the  spectroscope  astron- 
omers have  estimated  the  average  speed  of 
stars  at  ten  miles  a  second — that  is  thirty- 
six  thousand  an  hour,  or  a  distance  equiv- 
alent to  one  and  a  half  times  around  the 
earth. 

While  some  stars  are  seen  to  move  more 
slowly,  many,  such  as  Aldebaran,  attain  the 
enormous  speed  of  thirty  miles  a  second. 

The  ability  to  determine  the  movement  of 
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Stars  in  as  well  as  across  the  line  of  vision 
makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  direction 
in  which  our  solar  system  is  drifting 
through  space. 

Struve,  of  Pulkasva,  in  1887,  thus  found 
that  we  are  drifting  toward  the  constella- 
tion of  Lyra,  a  direction  slightly  different 
from  that  toward  Hercules,  which  Herschel 
had  concluded.  > 

Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  esti- 
mates the  sun's  drift  at  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  while  the  Dutch  astronomer,  Kapteyn, 
reduces  it  to  eleven  miles. 

A  Second  Universe  Drifting  Through  Ours. 

A  most  astonishing  announcement  was 
made  by  Kapteyn  in  1904,  and  Eddington  of 
Greenwich  in  1906,  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
a  second  universe  drifting  through  ours. 

Were  we  floating  above  the  lights  of  a 
city  at  night,  we  could  tell  our  direction  by 
the  way  the  lights  seemed  to  approach  and 
recede  from  us.  If  the  lights  themselves 
were  moving,  their  direction  would  be  that 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  them  met  us 
in  a  given  time.  Thus,  while  astronomers 
cannot  directly  see  the  stars  move,  they  can 
compare  their  positions  from  time  to  time 
by  the  old  records,  and  estimate  a  general 
drift  of  all  the  stars. 

But  Kapteyn  and  Eddington  undertook  to 
show  a  second  line  of  general  drift,  in- 
dicating that  there  are  two  universes,  like 
two  luminous  clouds  of  dust,  floating 
through  ^ch  other. 

Subtle  as  may  be  the  spectroscope  in 
telling  us  the  nature  and  movement  of  the 
stars,  the  camera  holds  the  palm  for  the 
mere  extent  of  its  information.  The  sen- 
sitive photographic  plate  penetrates  far  be- 
yond the  powers  of  vision,  even  when  the 
eyes  are  aided  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope; and  records  objects  too  faint  and 
evanescent  for  the  eye.  And  what  is  of  the 
utmost  value,  it  makes  its  records  accurately 
and  permanently,  so  that  at  any  time  and  at 
his  leisure  the  astronomer  may  examine  ob- 
jects which  he  could  only  see  at  long  inter- 
vals and  then  only  for  a  few  seconds. 

What  the  Camera  Has  Done. 

By  means  of  the  camera  we  have  come 
to  know  the  moon's  surface,  as  seen  in 
Pickering's  splendid  lunar  atlas  (i903)»  bet- 
ter than  we  know  that  of  our  own  planet. 

We  can  take  accurate  portraits  of  the 
sun,  with  all  his  small  bright  spots,  his  great 
dark  spots,  with  their  cavernous  depths  o£ 
from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four 
thousand  miles,  and  the  beautifully  fantastic 
prominences  or  flame-like  and  cloud-like 
inthrusts  that  may  be  seen  around  his  rim. 

It   is  the  photograph  that  has  enabled 


Professor  Lowell  to  confirm  Schiaparelli's 
discovery  in  1877  of  canals  on  the  surface 
of  Mars.  Although  a  number  of  astron-- 
omers  also  saw  these  straight  lines,  which 
Schiaparelli  had  called  canals,  it  was  always 
possible  to  say  that  they  were  due  to  optical 
illusion.  But  the  recent  numerous  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Lowell  show  them  to  be 
straight  lines,  single  or  double,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet. 

Every  one  knows  Professor  Lowell's  con- 
clusions tc  the  effect  that  these  lines,  which 
fjrm  an  elaborate  net-work  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  are  an  artificially  constructed 
system  of  canals,  indicating  the  presence  on 
Mars  of  a  very  highly  developed  race. 

But  while  the  photograph  has  given  us 
many  beautiful  details  at  hand,  it  is  its 
power  to  open  up  a  vast  invisible  and  hereto- 
fore entirely  unknown  world,  that  especially 
distinguishes  it. 

Up  to  1890,  about  six  thousand  nebulae 
had  been  discovered.  In  that  year,  Kesler, 
then  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  began  photo- 
graphing them,  for  his  interest  had  been 
greatly  aroused  by  finding  two  nebulae  on 
the  plate  instead  of  the  one  he  intended  to 
take.  * 

Discoveries  Among  Ac  Nebulae. 

Again,  in  developing  a  plate  exposed  to 
a  nebula  in  Pegasus,  he  was  amazed  to  find 
twenty-one  nebulae  taken;  and  he  was  still 
more  amazed  when  the  photographs  of  the 
Andromeda  nebulae  revealed  thirty-two 
nebular  objects.  As  a  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations, he  estimated  that  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nebulae  were 
within  the  range  of  his  reflector. 

When  we  consider  that  the  spectra  of 
these  nebulae  can  also  be  photographed,  it 
is  evident  how  large  a  field  of  possible 
astronomical  knowledge  is  opened;  for  the 
spectrum-analysis  shows  many  of  these 
nebulae  to  be  gaseous,  and  not  great  clusters 
of  separate  stars,  as  was  once  supposed,  and 
thus  affords  material  for  studying  stellar 
evolution. 

It  was  in  1882,  when  Gill,  of  the  Cape 
Observatory  (South  Africa),  was  photo- 
graphing a  comet,  that  the  astonishing 
possibilities  of  the  camera  were  r'^vealed  to 
him.  He  was  surprised  at  the  great  number 
of  bright  points  on  the  plate,  around  and 
back  of  the  comet.  These  points  his  tele- 
scope had  never  revealed  to  him.  They 
were  simply  photographs  of  stars  never  seen 
before. 

Up  to  his  time  the  stars  had  been  tele- 
scopically  counted  and  catalogued  to  the 
number  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand. 

Gill  began  where  the  old  catalogue  left  off 
in  the  .southern  heaven,  and  after  four  years 
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of  the  most  careful  application  brought  his 
photographic  work  to  completion. 

Kapteyn  spent  fourteen  years  on  these 
stellar  photographs  in  reducing  them  to 
catalogue  form.  When  his  task  was  finished 
in  1900,  it  showed  the  addition  of  half  a 
million  stars. 

At  Gill's  proposal,  an  International  Con- 
gress of  Astronomers  met  at  Paris  in  1887 
and  resolved  to  construct  a  photographic 
stellar  chart  of  a  possible  twenty  million 
stars,  and  catalogue  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

This  work  is  now  nearing  completion ;  but 
some  astronomers  estimate  that  instead  of 
a  possible  twenty  million  of  stars  being 
within  the  reach  of  the  camera,  there  are 
now  nearly  five  hundred  million  which  the 
delicate  photographic  plate  can  record. 

These  figures  will  indicate  not  only  the 
vastness  of  the  universe,  but  the  difficulty  of 
such  problems  as  determining  the  structure 
and  form  of  the  cosmos. 

Herschel's  conviction  that  the  universe  is 


disk-like  in  form  has  been  discredited  by 
the  new  astronomy.  But  men  will  always 
try  to  imagine  what  the  structural  appear- 
ance of  so  vast  and  mighty  an  object  as  our 
universe  is. 

Cora's  speculations,  in  his  work,  "  The 
Visible  Universe,"  are  the  last  and  most 
daring.  He  regards  the  stellar  world  to 
which  our  sun  belongs  as  a  system  of  the 
first  order.  The  Milky  Way  and  its  fellow 
systems  he  puts  down  as  belonging  to  the 
second  order;  and  then  makes  a  calculation 
of  the  possible  distance  of  an  external 
universe  of  the  second  order. 

He  assumes  the  proximity  of  the  nearest 
universe  to  the  Milky  Way  as  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  sun  to  the  star  Alpha  in 
Centaur,  and  estimates  that  distance  as  no 
less  than  520,149,600  billions  of  miles.  To 
cover  this  unspeakable  distance  it  would 
take  light,  traveling  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  miles  a  second,  almost 
ninety  millions  of  years  to  traverse. 


ONE    WAY    OF  KISSING. 


A     CIRCASSIAN  was  walking  along  one  road  and  a  woman  along  an- 
other.    The  roads  finally  united  into  one,  and,  as  they  reached 
^^-jttr./^^*     the  point  of  junction  at  the  same  time,  they  walked  on  together. 
4^^^  The  man  was  carrying  a  large  iron  kettle  on  his  back;  in  one 

hand  he  held  die  legs  of  a  live  chicken,  in  the  other  a  cane,  and 
he  was  leading  a  goat.    They  neared  a  dark  ravine. 

Said  the  woman:  **  I  am  afraid  to  go  through  that  ravine  with  you;  it  is  a 
lonely  place,  and  you  might  overpower  me  and  kiss  me  by  force." 

Said  the  man:  **  How  can  I  possibly  overpower  you  and  kiss  you  by  force, 
when  I  have  this  great  iron  kettle  on  my  back,  a  cane  in  one  hand,  and  a  live 
chicken  in  the  odier,  and  am  leading  this  goat?  I  might  as  well  be  tied  hand 
and  foot." 

**  Yes,'*  replied  the  woman,  **  but  if  you  should  stick  your  cane  in  the 
ground  and  tie  your  goat  to  it,  and  turn  the  kettle  bottomside  up  and  put  die 
chicken  under  it,  then  you  might  wickedly  kiss  me  in  spite  of  my  resistance." 

**  Success  to  thy  ingenuity,  O  woman!  **  said  the  rejoicing  man  to  himself; 
**  I  should  never  have  thought  of  this  or  similar  expedients." 

And  when  they  came  to  the  ravine,  he  stuck  his  cane  into  the  ground  and 
tied  die  goat  to  it,  and  gave  the  chicken  to  the  woman,  saying:  "  Hold  it  while  I 
cut  some  grass  for  the  goat;  "  and  then — so  runs  the  legend — lowering  the  kettle 
from  his  shoulders,  he  put  die  fowl  under  it,  and  wickedly  kissed  the  woman,  as 
she  was  afraid  he  would. 
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A  FAMOUS  REGIMENT  RAISED  BY 

KISSING. 

E  give  here  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  famous  beauties  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  after  the  painting  by  Romney,  who  also  painted  the  cele- 
brated Lady  Hamilton.   The  subject  of  it  is  the  fourth  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Jane  Maxwell,  and  she  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
amid  poverty  and  almost  on  the  verge  of  want.     She  was,  however, 
extremely  beautiful  and  managed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  the  greatest  nobleman  of  Scotland  at  that  time.     She  gained 
great  influence  over  her  husband's  retainers  in  Scotland:  and  later  in  London  her  salon 


JANE,  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON,  WHO  RECRUITED  THE  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS 
FOR    HER    SON,  THE    MARQUIS  OF  HUNTLY,  BY  GIVING  A 
KISS  TO  EVERY  MAN  WHO  WOULD  ENLIST. 

vied  with  that  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the 
great  statesman  William  Pitt. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon  was  almost  a  prince  in  Scotland,  because  of  the  extent  of  his 
domains.  For  the  service  of  the  king  he  personally  raised  and  equipped  several  regiments, 
of  which  the  Gordon  Highlanders  still  remain  a  part  of  the  British  army.  This  regiment 
was  first  to  be  commanded  by  the  duchess's  son,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  in  1794. 

The  story  is  told  that  recruits  were  hard  to  raise ;  whereupon  the  lovely  duchess 
ordered  her  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  then  wearing  a  Highland  bonnet  and  a  regimental 
jacket,  she  rode  from  one  country  fair  to  another,  announcing  that  she  would  give  a  kiss 
and  a  shilling  to  every  man  who  enlisted. 
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THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS 


DERHAPS  the  hardest  post  that  a  Catholic  prelate  can  hold  is  the  archbishopric 
^  of  Paris,  and  it  has  grown  harder  than  ever  since  1871.  when  the  Com- 
jK  miinists  brutally  murdered  the  kindly  and  much  loved  Archbishop  Darboy. 
Since  then,  the  French  government  has  become  more  and  more  hostile  to 
the  Church,  and  has  lately  abolished  the  famous  Concordat,  which  was 
first  established  by  Napoleon,  and  which  was  really  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  civil  power  in  France  and  the  Pope. 
Therefore,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  needs  to  be  an  accomplished  diplomat  who  can 
carry  out  his  instructions  from  Rome  without  becoming  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
premier.  The  late  Cardinal-Archbishop  Richard  was  remarkably  successful  in  this  respect. 
He  stood  firmly  for  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  yet  he  was  liked  even  by  the  anti- 
clericals.  His  death  has  given  the  archbisphoric  to  Monseigneur  Anette,  who  for  some 
years  had  acted  as  Archbishop-Coadjutor.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France  to-day,  and  seems  likely  to  rival  his  predecessor  in  tact  and  in  good  sense. 
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HOW  FORTUNE  FORCED  A  GOOD  BAR- 
GAIN  ON  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT,  Sr. 

p.  T.  BARNUM'S  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  CASE. 


THE  GREAT  SHOWMAN  SOLD  TO  THE 
GREAT  JOURH AUST  A  LSASE  TO  A 

VALUABLE    TRACT    OF    LAND  IN 
NEW   YORK  CITY.     WHEN  THE 
JOtJRNALiST  TRIED  TO  MAKE 
THE  SHOWMAN    TAKE  THE 
LEASE  BACK  THERE  WAS  A 
FIGHT  THAT  MADS  THE 
RHETORICAL   FUR  FLY 
FOR  SEVERAL  YEARa 


one  who  lias  setMi  a  tlcter- 
m  in  eel  cowboy  pursue  a 
wavward  pack-mule  iiu 
til.    despite    its  frantic 
struggles,  he  succeeds  in 
placing  its  burden  upon 
ie$i$^  a  very  good  illus- 
WmPam  sometimes 
pursues  a  man  until  she  beats  down  his 
opposition  and  forces  wealth  upon  him. 
James    Gordon    Bennett,    the  elder, 


its  back,  Im 

tratiun 


the  towering  st.  paul  building.  at  the 
reader's  right,  stands  on  the  site 

OF   P.   T.  BARNUM'S  museum. 
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founder  of  the  New  York  Herald,  once 
figured  as  the  hero  of  such  an  episode, 
in  which  he  exhausted  all  his  resources 
to  prevent  a  good  investment  being  sad- 
dled upon  him.  The  story  is  most  en- 
tertainingly told  by  P.  T.  Barnum,  the 
great  showman,   who  was  one  of  the 


Broadway  frontage  mentioned  by  Bar- 
num is  now  covered  by  the  towering  St. 
Paul  building,  the  property  of  H.  O. 
Havemeyer,  the  sugar  king ;  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  feet  five  inches,  by  a  part  of 
the  National  Park  Bank,  one  of  the  finest 
bank  buildings  on  the  continent. 

The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  two  properties  is  $4,167,- 
896.30;  the  actual  market 
value  is,  of  coarse,  much 
greater. 

The  land  which  Bennett 
was  forced  to  buy  against  \(\^ 
will  is  alone  worth  $1,600,- 
000,  or  more  than  double  the 
price  he  paid.  Beside-  this, 
it  has  yielded  a  hii^h  and  con- 
tinuously increasing  revenue 
ever  since  the  Bamum-Ben- 


WHEN  THB  FIRE  BROKE  OUT  IN  THE  MUSEUM,  BENNETT  HCRRIKD  UP  ON  THE 
ROOF  OF  JOHN   BROSNAN'S  CAF6,  ON   FULTON   STKEET.  JUST  BACK  OF 
THE    BURNING     BUILDING,     AND    WATCHED    UNTIL    HE  WAS 
SURE  THAT  THE  MUSEUM  WAS  DOOMED. 


print- i] -a Is  in  the  affair.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  if  one  would  fully  appre- 
ciate the  story,  that  the  land  around 
which  the  plot  revolves  is  some  of  the 
most  valuable  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
on  lower  Broadway,  the  most  famous  of 
streets,  at  the  junction  of  Inisy  Park 
Row,  a  hundred  and  lifty  feet  from  the 
post-oiVice.  and  directly  across  the  street 
from  historic  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  the 
heart  nf  the  office  district. 

Thirty-nine  feet  seven  inches  of_J|he 


nett  episode.  Real-estate  is  a  verjT  un- 
certain investment,  it  seems. 

Altogether,  the  average  man  would 
consider  himself  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  make  such  a  bargain  as  Bennett 
did,  even  if  he  did  have  to  pay  forty 
per  cent  more  than  he  thought  he  was 
paying. 

The  lawyer  who  drew  up  the  assign- 
ment of  the  lease  from  Barnum  to 
Bennett  is  still  living,  and  occupying  an 
office  on  the  spot  wha-e  the  Herald  office 
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stood  at  the  time  of 
the  incident.  He  is 
J  ohn  Townshend,  a 
famous  writer  and 
editor  of  legal 
works. 

Barnum  forgot  to 
mention  an  incident 
in  the  transaction 
which  Mr.  Town- 
shend supplies. 
When  the  papers 
were  drawn  up,  Bar- 
num, who  was  not 
noted  for  liberality, 
except  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  oflFered 
Townshend  five  dol- 
lars as  a  fee  for  his 
services. 

Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the 
deal  and  the  work 
involved,  the  lawyer 
resented  the  offer  as 
an  insult,  threw  the 
money  in  the  show- 
man's face,  and  then  and  there  coiftpelled 
the  payment  of  an  adequate  fee. 

When  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  mu- 
seum, Bennett  hurried  up  on  the  roof  of 


and  watched  until 
he  was  sure  that  the 
museum  was  doomed. 
As  soon  as  he  was 
satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  resolved  to 
get  possession  of  the 
site  for  a  new  Her- 
ald building. 

Coming  down,  he 
celebrated  this  re- 
solve by  directing 
/  Brosnan  to  keep 
opt*utf  Ijouse  for  the 
firemen  at  his  ex- 
peiVje.  Before  the 
ashes  ^^ere  cool  he 
1^f)^ed  -negotiations 
f  o  r^t:Ji  e  property. 
I'he  rest  of  the  story 
is  told  bv  Barnum. 


w 


p.   T.   BARNUM,   THE    GREAT    SHOWMAN  WHO 
FOUGHT  BENNETT  TO  A  STANDSTILL. 
From  a  fhotografh  by  Sarony,  New  York. 


HEN  the  old 
American  Mu- 
seum burned 
down,  and  while  the 
ruins  were  still  smo- 
king, I  had  numerous 
applications  for  the  purchase  of  the  lease 
of  the  two  lots,  fifty-six  by  one  hundred 
feet,  which  had  still  nearly  eleven  years 
to  run. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1847  I  came 


John  Brosnan's  cafe,  on  Fulton  Street,  ^a^k  from  England,  while  mv  second  lease 

just   back   of   the   burnmg   buildmg—  of  five  years  had  yet  three  years  more  to 

w^hich  is  still  standing  in  every  detail  run,  and  renewed  that  lease  for  twenty-hve 

exactly  as  it  was  forty-two  years  ago —  years  from  1851  at  an  annual  rental  of  ten 


barnum's  muskum,  the  building  which  burned,  is  shown  in  the  left  center  of 

this  print  of  old  broadway. 
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thousand  dollars.  It  was  also  stipulated  that, 
in  case  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  proprietor  of  the  property  should  expend 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  toward  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  of  lease  he  was  to  pay  me  the 
appraised  value  of  the  building,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Rents  and  real-estate  values  had  trebled 
since  I  took  this  twenty-five  years'  lease,  and 
hence  the  remaining  term  was  very  valuable. 
I  engaged  an  experienced  and  competent 
real-estate  broker  in  Pine  Street  to  examine 
the  terms  of  my  lease,  and,  in  view  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings 
and  the  rentals  they  were  commanding  in 
Broadway,  I  enjoined  him  to  take  his  time 
and  make  a  careful  ^estimate  of  what  the 
lease  was  worth  to  me,  and  what  price  I 
ought  to  receive  if  I  sold  it  to  another  party. 

The  Sale  of  the  Lease. 

At  the  end  of  several  days,  he  showed  me 
his  figures,  which  proved  that  the  lease  was 
fully  worth  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  As  I  was  inclined  to  have 
a  museum  higher  up-town,  I  did  not  wish  to 
engage  in  erecting  two  buildings  at  once,  so 
I  concluded  to  offer  my  museum  lease  for 
sale.  Accordingly,  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Homer  Morgan,  with  directions  to  of- 
fer it  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  was  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars less  than  the  value  at  which  it  had  been 
estimated. 

The  next  day  I  met  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  who  told  me  that  he  desired  to  buy 
my  lease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  purchase 
the  fee  of  the  museum  property,  for  the  erec- 
tion thereon  of  a  publication  building  for 
the  New  York  Hcmld.  I  said  I  thought  it 
was  very  fitting  the  Herald  should  be  the 
successor  of  the  museum,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
asked  my  price. 

**  Please  to  go  or  send  immediately  to 
Homer  Morgan's  office,"  I  replied,  "  and 
you  will  learn  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  the 
lease  for  sale  at  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  is  fifty  thousand 
dollars  less  than  its  estimated  value;  but  to 
you  I  will  deduct  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars from  my  already  reduged  price,  so  you 
may  have  the  lease  for  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars." 

Bennett  replied  that  he  would  look  into 
the  affair  closely,  and  the  next  day  his  at- 
torney sent  for  my  lease.  He  kept  it  sev- 
eral days,  and  then  appointed  an  hour  for 
me  to  come  to  his  office.  I  called  accord- 
ing to  appointment. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  his  attorney  had  thor- 
oughly examined  the  lease.  It  was  the 
property  of  my  wife.    Bennett  concluded  to 


accept  my  offer.  My  wife  assigned  the 
lease  to  him,  and  his  attorney  handed  me 
Mr.  Bennett's  check  on  the  Chemical  Bank 
for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

That  same  day  I  invested  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  United  States  bonds,  and  the  re- 
maining one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  similarly  invested  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

I  learned  at  the  time  that  Bennett  had 
agreed  to  purchase  the  fee  of  the  property 
for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
been  informed  that  the  property  was  worth 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
he  did  not  mind  paying  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  extra  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  plans. 

But  the  parties  who  estimated  for  him  the 
value  of  the  land  knew  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  lease  upon  the  property,  els« 
of  course  they  would,  in  their  estimate,  have 
deducted  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars- 
which  the  lease  would  cost.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Bennett  saw  it  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  sum  which  he  had  paid  for 
a  piece  of  land  measuring  only  fifty-six  by  • 
one  hundred  feet  was  more  than  was  ever 
before  paid  in  any  city  in  the  world  for  a 
tract  of  that  size,  he  discovered  the  serious 
oversight  which  he  had  made;  and  the 
owner  of  the  property  was  immediately  in- 
formed that  Bennett  would  not  take  it.  But 
Bennett  had  already  signed  a  bond  to  the 
owner,  agreeing  to  pay  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  cash,  and  to  mortgage  the 
premises  for  the  remaining  four  hundred  ^ 
thousand  dollars. 

Trying  to  Shake  Off  Barnum. 

Supposing  that  by  this  step  he  had  shaken 
off  the  owner  of  the  fee,  Bennett  was  not 
long  in  seeing  that,  as  he  was  not  to  own 
the  land,  he  would  have  no  possible  use  for 
the  lease,  for  which  he  had  paid  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  and,  accordingly, 
next  step  was  to  shake  me  off  also,  and  get 
back  the  money  he  had  paid  me. 

My  business,  for  many  years,  as  manager 
of  the  museum  and  other  public  entertain- 
ments, compelled  me  to  court  notoriety; 
and  I  always  found  Bennett's  abuse  far  more 
remunerative  than  his  praise,  even  if  I 
could  have  had  the  praise  at  the  same  price- 
that  is,  for  nothing.  Especially  was  it 
profitable  to  me  when  I  could  be  the  subject 
of  scores  of  lines  of  his  scolding  editorials 
free  of  charge,  instead  of  paying  him  fortr 
cents  a  line  for  advertisements  which  would 
not  attract  a  tenth  part  so  much  attention. 

Bennett  had  tried  abusing  me.  off  and  on. 
for  twenty  years,  on  one  occasion  refusing 
my  advertisement  altogether  for  the  space  of 
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about  a  year;  but  I  always  managed  to  be 
gainer  by  his  course.  Now,  however,  when 
new  difficulties  threatened,  all  the  leading 
managers  in  Xew  York  were  members  of 
the  Managers'  Association,"  and  as  we  all 
submitted  to  the  arbitrary  and  extortionate 
demands  of  the  Herald,  Bennett  thought  he 
had  but  to  crack  his  whip,  in  order  to  keep 


**  Certainly,  quite  so,"  he  answered. 

"  Really,"  I  said  smiling,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  accommodate  Mr.  Bennett ;  1  have  not 
got  the  little  sum  about  me;  in  fact,  I  have 
spent  the  money."' 

"  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  take  back  the 
lease,"  said  the  attorney  seriously. 

"  Nonsense,"  I  replied,  "  I  shall  do  nothing 


WHEN  THE  PAPERS  WERE  DRAWN  UP  BARNUM  OFFERED  TOWNSHEND  FIVE  DOLLARS  AS  A 
FEE  FOR  HIS  SERVICES.     THE  LAWVe'r  RESENTED  THE  OFFER  AS  AN  INSULT, 
THREW    THE    MONEY    IN    THE    SHOWMAN'S    FACE,    AND  COMPELLED 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  PEE. 


any  and  all  of  us  within  the  traces.  Accord- 
ingly, one  day  Bennett's  attorney  wrote  me 
a  letter,  saying  he  would  like  to  have  me 
call  on  him  at  his  office  the  following 
morning.  Not  dreaming  of  the  object,  I 
called  as  desired,  and  after  a  few  pleasant 
commonplace  remarks  about  the  weather 
and  other  trities,  the  attorney  said : 

•*  Mr.  Barnum,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bennett  has  concluded  not  to 
purchase  the  museum  lots,  and  therefore 
that  you  had  better  take  back  the  lease  and 
return  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
paid  for  it." 

"Are  you  in  earnest?"  I  asked  with  sur- 


prise. 


of  the  sort;.  I  don't  make  child's  bargains. 
The  lease  was  cheap  enough,  but  I  have 
other  business  to  attend  to,  and  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

The  attorney  said  very  little  in  reply ;  but 
I  could  sec,  by  the  almost  benignant  sorrow 
expressed  upon  his  countenance,  that  he 
evidently  pitied  me  for  the  temerity  that 
would  doubtless  lead  me  into  the  jaws  of 
the  insatiable  monster  of  the  Herald. 

The  next  morning  I  observed  that  the 
advertisement  of  my  entertainments  with 
my  museum  company  at  Winter  Garden 
was  left  out  of  the  Herald  columns.  T 
went  directly  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Herald,  and  learning  that  Bennett  was  not 
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'  I  am  quite  un- 


in,  I  said  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
then  managing  editor: 

"  My  advertisement  is 
left  out  of  the  Herald; 
is  there  a  screw  loose?" 

"  I    believe    there  is," 
was  the  reply. 

"  What  is  the  matter?" 
I  asked. 

You  must  ask  the  em- 
peror," said  Mr.  Hudson, 
meaning,  of  course,  Ben- 
nett. 

"  When  will  the  *  em- 
peror '  be  in  ? "  I  in- 
quired. *'  Next  Monday," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  see 
him,"  I  replied;  "but  I 
wish  to  have  this  thing 
settled  at  once.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, I  now  tender  you  the 
money  for  the  insertion 
of  my  museum  advertise- 
ment on  the  same  terms 
paid  by  other  places  of 
amusement ;  will  you  pub- 
lish it?" 

*'  I  will  not,"  Mr.  Hud- 
son peremptorily  replied, 
able  to  accept  your  money." 

"That  is  all,"  I  said.  Mr.  Hudson  then 
smilingly  and  blandly  remarked,  "  I  have 
formally  answered  your  formal  demand,  be- 
cause I  suppose  you  require  it;  but  you 
know,  Mr.  Barnum,  I  can  only  obey  orders." 
I  assured  him  that  I  understood  the  matter 
perfectly,  and  attached  no  blame  to  him  in 
the  premises. 

I  then  proceeded  to  notify  the  secretary 
of  the  Managers'  Association  to  call  the 
managers  together  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
following  day;  and  there  was  a  full  meeting 
at  the  appointed  time.  I  stated  the  facts  in 
the  case  in  the  Herald  affair,  and  simply 
remarked,  that  if  we  did  not  make  common 
cause  against  any  newspaper  publisher  who 
excluded  an  advertisement  from  his  columns 
simply  to  gratify  a  private  pique,  it  was 
evident  that  either  and  all  of  us  were  liable 
to  imposition  at  any  time. 

One  of  the  managers  immediately  made  a 
motion  that  the  entire  association  should 
stop  their  advertising  and  bill  printing  at  the 
Herald  office,  and  have  no  further  connec- 
tion with  that  establishment.  Mr.  Lester 
Wallack  advised  that  this  motion  should  not 
be  adopted  until  a  committee  had  waited 
upon  Bennett,  and  had  reported  the  result 
of  the  interview  to  the  association.  Accord- 
ingly, Messrs.  Wallack,  Whcatlcy,  and 
Stuart  were  delegated  to  go  down  to  the 
Herald  office  to  call  on  Mr.  Bennett. 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT,  THE  ELDER, 
WHO  ESTABLISHED  THE  NEW  YORK 
HERALD.     HE  WAS  A  SHREWD 
MAN,   BUT  HE    MET  HIS 
MATCH   IN  BARNUM. 


The  moment  Bennett 
saw  them,  he  evidently 
suspected  the  object  of 
their  mission,  for  he  at 
once  commenced  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Wallack  in  a  pat- 
ronizing manner ;  told  him 
how  long  he  had  known, 
and  how  much  he 
respected,  his  late  father, 
who  was  "a  true  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  old 
school,"  with  much  more 
of  the  same  strain. 

Mr.  Wallack  replied  to 
Bennett  that  the  three 
managers  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait 
upon  him  to  ascertain  if 
he  insisted  upon  exclu- 
ding from  his  columns 
the  museum  advertise- 
ments— not  on  account 
of  any  objection  to  the 
contents  of  the  advertise- 
ments, or  to  the  museum 
itself,  but  simply  because 
he  had  a  private  business 
disagreement  w^ith  the 
proprietor;  intimating  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing, for  such  a  reason,  and  no  other,  might 
lead  to  a  rupture  of  business  relations  with 
other  managers. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Bennett  had  something  to 
say  about  the  fox  that  ha.d  suffered  tailwise 
from  a  trap,  and  thereupon  advised  all  other 
foxes  to  cut  their  tails  off;  and  he  pointed 
the  fable  by  setting  forth  the  impolicy  of 
drawing  down  upon  the  association  the 
vengeance  of  the  Herald.  The  committee, 
however,  insisted  upon  a  direct  answer. 

Bennett  then  answered :  "  I  will  not 
publish  Barnum's  advertisement;  I  do  my 
business  as  I  please,  and  in  my  own  way." 

**  So  do  we,"  replied  one  of  the  managers, 
and  the  committee  withdrew. 

The  next  day  the  Managers'  Association 
met,  heard  the  report,  and  unanimously  re- 
solved to  withdraw  their  advertisements 
from  the  Herald,  and  their  patronage  from 
the  Herald  job  establishment,  and  it  was 
done. 

Nevertheless,  the  Herald  for  several  days 
continued  to  print  gratuitously  the  advertise- 
ments of  Wallack's  Theater,  and  Nihlo's 
Garden,  and  inordinately  puffed  these  estab- 
lishments, evidently  in  order  to  ease  the  fall, 
and  to  convey  the  idea  that  some  of  the 
theaters  patronized  the  Herald,  and  perhaps 
hoping  by  praising  these  managers  to  draw 
them  back  again,  and  so  to  nullify  the 
agreement  of  the  association  in  regard  to 
the  Herald. 
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Thereupon,  the  managers  headed  their 
advertisements  in  all  the  other  New  York 
papers  with  the  line,  "  This  establishment 
does  not  advertise  in  the  New  York 
Herald,''  and  for  many  months  this  an- 
nouncement was  kept  at  the  top  of  every 
theatrical  advertisement  and  on  the  posters 
and  playbills. 

The  Herald  then  began  to  abuse  and 
vilify  the  theatrical  and  opera  managers, 
their  artists  and  their  performances,  and  by 
way  of  contrast  profusely  praised  Tony 
Pastor's  Bowery  show,  and  sundry  enter- 
tainments of  a  similar  character,  which,  of 
course,  was  well  understood  by  the  public 
and  relished  accordingly. 

Meanwhile,  the  first-class  theaters  pros- 
pered amazingly  under  the  abuse  of  Bennett. 
Their  receipts  were  never  larger,  and  their 
houses  never  more  thronged.  The  public 
took  sides  in  the  matter  with  the  managers 
and  against  the  Herald,  and  thousands  of 
people  went  to  the  theaters  merely  to  show 
their  willingness  to  support  the  managers 
and  to  spite  '*  Old  Bennett.*' 

The  editor  was  fairly  caught  in  his  own 
trap ;  other  journals  began  to  estimate  the 
loss  the  Henild  sustained  by  the  action  of 
the  managers,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  this  loss  in  advertising  and  job  printing 
was  not  less  than  from  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Herald's  circuLition  also 
suffered  terribly,  since  hundreds  of  people, 
at  the  hotels  and  elsewhere,  who  were 
accustomed  to  buy  the  paper  solely  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  what  amusements  were 
announced  for  the  evening,  now  bought 
other  papers.  This  was  the  "hardest  blow  of 
all,  and  it  fully  accounted  for  the  abuse 
which  the  Herald  daily  poured  out  upon  the 
theaters. 

Bennett  evidently  felt  ashamed  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  he  would  never  publish 
the  facts  in  his  columns,  though  he  once 
stated  in  an  editorial  that  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  cheated  in  pur- 
cha<iing  the  Broadway  property:  that  the 
case   had  gone  to  court,   and   the  public 


would  soon  know  all  the  particulars  in  the 
matter. 

Some  persons  supposed  by  this  that  Ben- 
nett had  sued  me;  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  owner  of  the  lots  sued 
Bennett,  to  compel  him  to  take  the  title  and 
pay  for  the  property  as  per  agreement ;  and 
that  was  all  the  "  law "  there  was  about  it. 
He  held  James  Gordon  Bennett's  bond,  that 
he  would  pay  him  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  land,  as  follows:  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  cash,  and  a  bond  and  mort- 
gage upon  the  premises  for  the  remaining 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  day  before  the  suit  was  to  come  to 
trial,  Bennett  came  forward,  took  the  deed, 
and  paid  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash, 
and  gave  a  bond  and  mortgage  of  the  entire 
premises  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Had  1  really  taken  back  the  lease  as 
Bennett  desired,  he  would  have  been  in  a 
worse  scrape  than  ever;  for  having  been 
compelled  to  take  the  property,  he  would 
have  been  obliged,  as  my  landlord,  to  go  on 
and  assist  in  building  a  museum  for  me, 
according  to  the  terms  of  my  lease,  and  a 
museum  I  should  certainly  have  built  on 
Bennett's  property,  even  if  I  had  been  the 
proprietor  of  a  dozen  or  more  museums  up- 
town. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  associated 
managers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
punishment  of  Bennett  for  two  years  was 
sufficient,  and  they  consented  to  restore  their 
advertisements  to  the  Herald.  I  was  then 
carrying  on  my  new  museum,  and  although 
I  did  not  immediately  resume  advertising  in 
the  Herald,  I  have  since  doi:e  s  1. 

Mr.  Bennett  died  in  1872.  In  these  pages 
I  have  not  been  sparing  of  criticism  upon 
his  business  plans  and  schemes,  but  cannot 
forbear  acknowledgment  of  the  extraordi- 
nary talent  and  tact  of  this  great  journalist. 
By  enterprise  and  energy  he  attained  a 
world-wide  reputation  and  a  fortune  of 
large  proportion.  Let  personal  conflicts  be 
buried  in  forgiving  forgctfulness. 


PUTTING  THE  ALAMO  WHERE  IT  BELONGS. 


THE  February  Scrap  Book  made  the 
erroneous  statement  that  the  famous 
old  "  Alamo "  is  **  near "  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
historic  building  is  in  the  heart  of  **  San 
Antone."  It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
post-oflfice,  and  its  windows  look  out  upon 
the  Alamo  Plaza.    In  one  sense,  wo  arc  not 


sorry  that  the  error  was  made,  for  it  took 
but  a  short  time  to  convince  us  that  the 
people  of  Texas  are  close  readers  of  this 
magazine — so  many  were  the  letters  callinj? 
attention  to  the  mistake.  With  such  loyal 
readers,  no  error  in  the  Scrap  Pi(K)K  can  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  uncorrected. — 
The  Ei)it()!<. 
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"DIES  IRAK." 


THIS  MOST  FAMOUS  OF  MEDIEVAL  LATIN  HYMNS 
IS  UNEQUALED  IN  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  OF 
HYMNOLOGY  FOR  ITS  MAGNIFICENCE  AND  PATHOS 


/^"^OMETIME,  about  the  year  1200,  there  was  written  a 
VC?^«S&K  ^^^^  hymn  which  for  magnificence  and  pathos  is 
j^^^Kffl  unequaled  in  the  whole  history  of  hymnology.  It  is 
JH  |T*^  ^  stupendous  picture  of  the  Judgment  Day,  written  in 
j^^y^Jv  !  rimed  verse,  of  which  Archbishop  Trench  has  said: 
unwi^  "  The  solemn  effect  of  the  triple  rime  is  like  blow 
following  blow  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil."  Another 
writer,  Dr.  Daniel,  styles  it  "  the  chief  glory  of  sacred  poetry."  It  was, 
perhaps,  composed  by  the  Franciscan,  Thomas  of  Celano.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  it  is  sung  on  All  Souls'  Day,  and  at  masses  for  the 
dead. 

Many  have  endeavored  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  it  has 
also  been  rendered  into  every  modern  language;  yet  no  translation 
can  reproduce  the  splendor  of  the  original.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Crashaw  wrote  an  English  version.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
translated  by  Macaulay,  Dean  Stanley,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  Dean 
Alf  ord,  and  many  more.  Goethe  introduces  into  his  "  Faust "  a  number 
of  its  stanzas,  and  they  are  a  part  of  Gounod's  opera  on  the  same 
theme.  Other  famous  Germans  who  tried  it  are  the  philosophers 
Herder,  Fichte,  and  Schlegel.  Sir  Walter  Scott  inserts  the  opening 
stanzas  in  his  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  So  many  translations 
have  been  made  that,  in  1843,  a  volume  was  published  containing  sixty 
renderings  of  this  magnificent  poem. 

The  Flemish-Frenchman,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  in  his  novel  "  En  Route," 
has  vividly  described  the  effect  of  the  "Dies  Irae"  when  sung  by  a 
full  choir.  His  description  is  itself  a  wonderful  piece  of  writing;  and 
is  given  here  in  part  from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul : 

"  As  the  first  chords  crashed  on  the  organ,  he  recognized  the  *  Dies 
Irae,'  that  despairing  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  cry  of 
absolute  desolation  and  terror.  Indeed,  the  wrath  divine  breathed 
tempestuously  through  these  stanzas.  In  this  chant  it  asserted  itself 
still  more  savagely,  for  it  threatened  to  strike  the  waters,  and  break 
in  pieces  the  mountains,  and  to  rend  asunder  the  depths  of  heaven  by 
thunderbolts.    And  the  earth,  alarmed,  cried  out  in  fear. 

"  A  crystalline  voice,  a  clear  child's  voice,  proclaimed  in  the  nave 
the  tidings  of  these  cataclysms,  and  after  this  the  choir  chanted  new 
strophes  wherein  the  implacable  Judge  came  with  shattering  blare  of 
trumpet  to  purify  by  fire  the  rottenness  of  the  world. 

"  Then,  in  its  turn,  a  bass,  deep  as  a  vault,  as  though  issuing  from 
the  crypt,  accentuated  the  horror  of  these  prophecies,  made  these 
threats  more  overwhelming;  and  after  a  short  strain  by  the  choir,  an 
alto  repeated  them  in  still  more  detail.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  awful 
poem  had  exhausted  the  enumeration  of  chastisement  and  suffering, 
in  shrill  tones — the  falsetto  of  a  little  boy — the  name  of  Jesus  went 
by,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  thundercloud,  the  panting  universe 
cried  for  pardon,  recalling,  by  all  the  voices  of  the  choir,  the  infinite 
mercies  of  the  Savior,  and  His  pardon,  pleading  with  Him  for  absolu- 
tion, as  formerly  He  had  spared  the  penitent  thief  and  the  Magdalen. 
But  in  the  same  despairing  and  headstrong  melody  the  tempest  raged 
again,  drowned  with  its  waves  the  half -seen  shores  of  heaven,  and  the 
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solos  crntiniietl,  discouraged,  interrupted  by  the  recurrent  weeping  of 
the  choir,  giving,  with  the  diversity  of  voices,  a  body  to  the  special 
conditions  of  shame,  the  particular  states  of  fear,  the  different  ages 
of  tears. 

"  At  last,  when,  still  mixed  and  blended,  these  voices  had  borne 
away  on  the  great  waters  of  the  organ  all  the  wreckage  of  human 
sorrows,  all  the  buoys  of  prayers  and  tears,  they  fell  exhausted,  par- 
alyzed by  terror,  wailing  and  sighing  like  a  child  they  ended,  worn 
out,  in  an  A  men  so  plaintive  that  it  died  away  in  a  breath  above  the 
sobbing  of  the  organ." 

The  rendering  is  that  of  M.  H.  Bright. 


DAY  of  wrath,  that  day  of  burning. 
AU  the  world  to  ashes  turning. 
Seer  and  David  speak  concerning. 

What  the  terror  then  impending. 
As  the  Judge  is  seen  descending. 
Justice  strict  for  each  portending  I 

Lo,  the  trumpet's  highest  swelling 
Pierces  each  sepulchral  dwdling. 
All  before  the  throne  compelling. 

Death  and  Nature,  too,  with  quaking. 
See  die  dead  from  graves  awaking,. 
To  the  Judge  all  answer  making. 

What  shall  I,  in  misery,  render  ? 
Who  will  then  be  my  defender. 
When  the  just  thou'lt  scarce  remember? 

King  of  majesty  tremendous. 
Who  didst  free  salvation  send  us. 
Fount  of  pity,  then  defend  us  I 

Blessed  Jesus,  Savior,  take  me; 

Thou  didst  die  Thme  own  to  make  me; 

Ne'er  on  that  dread  day  forsake  me. 

Weary,  Lord,  Thou  long  hast  sought  me. 
By  Thy  precious  blood  hast  bought  me; 
Vain  be  ne'er  such  service,  wrought  me. 

Now  in  prayer  before  Thee  yearning, 
G>ntnte  heart  to  ashes  turning. 
By  Thy  love  my  last  discerning. 

Oh,  that  day  of  days  most  tearful, 
Man  from  ashes  rising,  fearful. 
Makes  to  Thee  his  supplication : 
Grant  him.  God,  Thy  full  salvation ! 
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THE  CRITICS  WIFE  CHATS  ABOUT  PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS 


MUST  tell  you  of  an  experience  I 
had  at  a  matinee  with  Jack's 
nephew,  Tom,  the  boy  we 
took  to  the  Hippodrome. 
This  time  the  show  was 
"The  Top  o'  the  World," 
and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  Majestic 
Theater,  full  of  children,  some  of  them  so 
small  that  they  had  to  sit  on  the  arms  of  the 
seats  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  anything.  I 
did  not  see  it  when  it  was  brought  out  last 
October,  but  I  knew  that  the  critics  had  all 


praised  it,  much  to  the  amazement  of  every- 
body concerned,  even  the  managers,  who  had 
so  little  faith  in  the  thing  that  they  wouldn't 
let  their  names  go  on  the  program  as  being 
responsible,  but  had  the  name  of  one  of  their 
staff  printed  there  instead. 

The  score  is  by  Manuel  Klein,  brother  of 
Charles  Klein,  who  writes  the  music  for  all 
the  Hippodrome  shows.  I  can  easily  see  how 
children  are  delighted  with  the  piece.  The 
first  act  is  laid  in  Kriss  Kringle's  workshop 
in  Christmas  Land,  and  the  two  principal 


MARGUERITE  CLARK,  THE  TINY  ACTRESS  WHO  IS  LEADING  WOMAN  WITH  THE  BIG  COMEDIAN. 
DE  WOLF  HOPPER,   IN  THE  MUSICAL  COMEDY  SUCCESS,  "HAPPYLAND." 
From  her  laUst  thotografh  by  the  Otto  Sarony  Com f any,  Nav  York. 
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ANTOINETTE  PERRY,   LEADING  WOMAN  WITH  DAVID  WARFIELD  IN    '*A  GRAND  ARMY  MAN,' 
"the  music  MASTER,"  AND   "  THE  AUCTIONEER." 

From  a  fhotoerapk  by  Marceau,  Boston. 


comedians  are  a  Jack-in-the-Box  and  the 
Candy  Kid,  made  up  to  represent  a  stick  of 
peppermint. 

Then  there  is  the  Friendly  Bear,  played  by 
Arthur  Hill,  enough  in  itself  to  craze  any 
child  with  joy.    There  are  two  acts,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  I  turned  to  Tom. 
Well,  how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  I  asked. 
Fine !  "  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  you  think  it  better  than  *  Peter 
Pan  ? '  "  I  wanted  to  know. 


"  Oh,  yes,  lots !  "  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  "  burst  out  a 
boy  of  about  the  same  age  from  the  scat 
behind,  as  he  leaned  forward.  "  You  can't 
be  very  fond  of  pirates  to  think  that." 

"But  what  don't  you  Hke  about  this?"  I 
inquired  of  this  other  boy. 

"  Oh,  there's  too  much  singing  and  danc- 
ing," he  replied.  I'd  have  more  fun 
skating." 

Whereupon    Tom    muttered    under  his 
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breath,  "Hot  air!"  while  a  woman  in  the 
row  ahead  turned  square  around  to  enjoy  the 
dispute. 

Tom's  opinion  appears  to  have  hcen  in- 
dorsed by  the  pubhc,  as  "  The  Top  o'  the 
World  *'  was  moved 
from  the  Majestic 
down  to  the  Casino — 
reckoned  among 
theater  folk  to  be  an 
honor  —  to  take  the 
place  of  Funabashi," 
the  name  of  which 
was  enough  to  kill  it. 

Di.t  *'  Funabashi  " 
had  to  labor  under 
more  handicaps  than 
this.  About  a  year 
ac;o.  Jack  tells  me, 
Thomas  W.  Ryley 
prcduced  a  Japanese 
musical  comedy 
called  a"  White  Chrys- 
anthemum," which 
withered  on  its  stalk 
before  it  reached 
New  York.  It  was 
an  English  aiTair, 
and  there  were  three 
acts,  which  made  the 
lcs»s  in  scenery  and 
costumes  considerable. 
So  Mr.  Ryley  remem- 
bered what  had  been 
d.  ne  twice  over  with 
••A  Knight  for  a 
Day,"  now  a  success, 
though  it  had  been 
a  failure  first  as  "The 
Medal  and  the  Maid," 
and  again  as  "  Mam- 
zelle  Sallie." 

**  What's  been  done 
once  may  be  done 
again,"  Mr.  Ryley 
said  to  himself,  so  he 
took  an  author  and  a 
composer  to  look  at 
the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes of  *'  A  White 
Ch  rysanthemum." 

**  There,"  he  said  to  them ;  '*  take  a  good 
look  at  these  things,  and  write  me  a  new 
opera  around  them." 

W^ell,  they  did  their  best,  I  suppose,  but 
the  result  was  an  awful  mess.  It's  music,  not 
scenery,  that  counts  this  season.  The  tunes 
by  Raymcnd  Hubbell  are  what  made  the  old 
plot  in  "  A  Knight  for  a  Day  "  as  good  as 
new.  Then,  look  at  "A  W^altz  Dream.' 
Does  anybody  suppose  it  would  be  so  Irird 
to  get  seats  if  it  were  not  for  the  singing-  of 
that  wonderful  tenor,  Johnson? 


By  the  way,  speaking  of  "A  Waltz  Dream," 
none  of  the  papers  seem  to  have  noticed  the 
resemblance  in  plot  to  Mrs.  Glyn's  much  dis- 
cussed "  Three  W'eeks."  The  actors  have  re- 
marked upon  it,  so  Sophie  Brandt  tells  me. 


STELLA  HANSEN,    IN  THE  SUPPORT   OF   HATTIE  WILLIAMS,   WHO  IS 
STILL    STARRING    IN    "THE   LITTLE  CHERUB." 

Front  a  fhotograth  by  Morrison,  C/iicaso. 


You  know- she  is  the  Fraud  cf  the  piece, 
the  leader  of  the  woman's  orchestra,  with 
whom  the  lieutenant,  just  married  to  the 
princess,  falls  in  love.  I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Glyn  could  have  seen  the  operetta  in  Vienna 
when  it  was  tirst  b.-ought  out  there. 

You  must  kr.ow  that  the  first  part  of  "A 
Waltz  Dream  "  turns  cm  the  select-on  of  this 
clean-cut  lieutenant  as  a  husband  for  the 
pr!nce.>s,  rather  than  a  roue  of  the  court,  the 
king  being  anxi(His  to  have  an  heir  to  the 
throne  thru  slrill  be  worthy  of  it. 
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FLORENCE  FISHER,   IN  MME.   NAZIMOVA'S  COMPANY.     SHE  CREATED  THS 
YOUNG  girl's  PART  IN   "THE  COMET." 

From  a  thotoe^-apk  by  Bungs,  New  York. 


But  to  continue  with  the  list  of  shows  that 
catch  on  hecause  of  their  music:  George 
Cohan  has  been  made  to  understand  by  the 
critics  that  it  is  his  songs  and  not  his  plays 
that  make  him  the  big  money-winner  he  is. 

You  know,  I  am  simply  daffy  over  "  The 
Talk  of  New  York."  Whenever  he  has  an 
off-night  I  get  Jack  to  take  me  down  to  the 
Knickerbocker  to  hear  "  Under  Any  Old 
Flag  at  All,"  "When  We  Are  M-a-r-r-i-e-d," 
"Gee!  Ain't  I  glad  I'm  Home,"  and  all  the 


rest  of  the  airs  that  are  sung  with  such  vim 
by  that  chorus  of  Cohan  young  people. 

In  "  Fifty  Miles  from  Boston  *'  there  are 
only  about  half  as  many  songs,  and  I  suppose 
it's  going  to  be  only  about  half  as  big  a  suc- 
cess as  "  The  Talk  of  New  York."  But 
there's  a  pistol-shot,  the  only  thing  that  came 
near  spoiling  Victor  Moore*s  play.  I  wonder 
why  Cohan  is  crazy  over  guns  just  now. 

I  think,  though,  that  he  could  save  a  lot  of 
money  by  having  somebody  besides  Edna 
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Wallace  Hopper  for  a  star  in  "Pifty  Miles." 
It  isn't  a  star  part  anyway,  but  there  is  Mrs. 
Hopper's  name  in  electric  lights  over  the 
theater  doors,  and  clever  Emma  Janvier 
inside  getting  most  of  the  applause.  It  was 
odd  that  two  of  De  Wolf  Hoppers  wives 
should  both  be  playing  in  Cohan  shows  in 
New  York  at  the  same  time.  Edna  Wallace 
at  the  Garrick,  in  "  Fifty  Miles  from  Bos- 
ton," and  Nella  Bergen,  in  "  The  Talk  of 
New  York,"  at  the  Knickerbocker? 


I  suppose  Edna  Wallace's  name  has  big 
drawing-power  out  of  town.  She  certainly 
was  fine  as  a  soubrette  in  "  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  the  war  play  with  which  the 
Empire  Theater  was  opened,  and  in  which 
she  played  opposite  Cyril  Scott.  And  then, 
what  a  capital  Estrella  she  was  in  *'  El 
Capitan !  " 

Speaking  of  musical  shows,  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  see  Hattie  Williams  as  Fluify  Ruffles, 
in  the  piece  of  that  name.    But  "  The  Little 


ANNA  LAUGHLIN  AS  KOKOMO,  THE  ESKIMO  GIRL,   IN       THE  TOP  O    THE  WORLD, 
Prom  her  latest  thotograth  by  Hall.  Xnv  York. 
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Cherub  "  continues  to  do  such  good  business 
that  Mr.  Frohman  has  decided  to  postpone 
the  production  of  "  Fluflfy  "  till  next  autumn. 

Mr.  Frohman,  by  the  way,  took  big  chances 
with  this  same  "  Little  Cherub."  Jack  was 
going  over  his  record-book  the  other  day, 
and  showed  me  a  statement  from  George 
Edwardes,  the  London  manager,  admitting 
that  "The  Little  Cherub"  lost  him  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  England.  It  was  tried  first 
at  one  theater  under  that  name,  and  then 
revised  and  produced  at  another  as  "  The 
Girl  on  the  Stage,"  with  no  better  results. 
1  should  think  Hattie  Williams  would  be 
very  proud  of  the  American  success. 

I  wonder  if  May  Xaudain  won't  some  day 
head  a  company  of  her  own,  just  as  Miss 
Williams  does.  They  each  began  with  a  tiny 
part,  Miss  Naudain  as  Peter  Pumpkin,  in 
"  Babes  in  Toyland,"  and  Hattie  Williams 
with  the  chorus  in  *'  1492."  Marguerite  Clark, 
the  tiny  mite  with  big  De  Wolf  Hopper  in 
"  Happyland,"  was  announced  to  be  starred 
this  season,  but  I  suppose  the  panic  frightened 
the  Shuberts  away. 

A  beginner  who  seems  to  have  quite  a  fol- 
lowing is  Consuelo  Bailey,  with  whom  Maude 
Adams,  as  Chicot,  is  supposed  to  fall  in  love, 
in  "  The  Jesters."  The  night  Jack  and  I 
went  to  the  Empire  she  received  applause  on 
her  entrance,  and  somebody  threw  her  some 
flowers,  which  she  didn't  want  to  take, 
thinking  it  might  seem  discourteous  to  Miss 
Adams.  But  the  star  just  forced  them  on 
her,  and  seemed  to  want  to  put  her  forward 
all  she  could.  Which  only  made  all  the 
women  in  the  audience  admire  Maude  the 
more,  and  say  to  their  husbands :  *'  Isn't  she 
a  dear  not  to  show  any  jealousy?" 

A  Young  Leading  Woman. 

But  I  wish  her  friends  wouldn't  advertise 
Consuelo  Bailey  as  the  youngest  leading- 
woman  on  the  English-speaking  stage.  It's 
a  name  that  clings  to  one,  and  after  a  while 
it  becomes  ridiculous,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Maude  Fealy. 

Miss  Bailey,  you  remember,  was  the  hero- 
ine in  the  ill-fated  "  Toy  maker  of  Nurem- 
berg," wh'ch,  I  hear,  Charles  Frohman  is  to 
try  once  more,  in  London  this  time,  with  the 
last  act  rewritten  to  keep  people  from  laugh- 
ing in  the  wrong  places,  and  with  .Albert 
Chevalier,  the  famous  coster-song  singer,  as 
the  Toymakcr. 

"  The  Jesters  "  is  a  very  pretty  story,  but 
the  verse  in  which  it  is  written  rather  got  on 
my  nerves.  Instead  of  following  the  plot,  T 
found  myself  wondering  at  the  end  of  each 
line  what  word  the  author  would  get  to 
rhyme  with  that  one  in  the  next.  When  this 
is  kept  up  through  an  act  it  becomes  rather 
wearisome.    But  Jack  tells  me  that  the  best 


poetry  is  not  always  written  in  rhymed 
couplets,  so  I  do  not  feel  so  disgraced  as  I 
might  for  being  unappreciative. 

W^hat  a  lot  of  plays  we  are  getting  from 
France  this  season  !  Besides  "  The  Jesters  " 
— which  Sarah  Bernhardt  played  in  Paris, 
you  know — there  is  "  The  Thief,"  Otis  Skin- 
ner is  coming  with  another,  and  we  already 
have  "  Twenty  Days  in  the  Shade  "  with  us. 

This  last  is  a  farce,  and  has  one  of  the 
best  all-round  casts  I  have  seen  in  any  play 
this  season.  Of  the  twelve  persons  in  iu 
three  have  been  stars — Charles  Dickson, 
Dallas  Welford,  and  Pauline  Frederick. 

A  Strauss  Waltz. 

When  we  saw  "  Twenty  Days  in  the  Shade" 
at  the  Savoy,  the  band  played  **  A  Waltz 
Dream  "  between  the  acts,  and  then,  as  the 
intermission  wasn't  over,  switched  to  one  of 
the  old  Strauss  waltzes — I'm  not  sure 
whether  it  was  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights "  or  the  "  Blue  Danube."  Anyway, 
it  made  me  realize  how  thin  are  all  these 
new  waltzes  we  are  just  now  raving  over. 

Why,  compare  "The  Merry  Widow"  waltz 
with  any  of  the  old  Strauss  favorites,  and 
you  will  notice  in  an  instant  how  much 
richer  in  theme  and  melody  the  old-timers 
seem.  And  this  is  but  natural,  because  now- 
adays a  composer  has  hard  work  keeping 
away  from  what  somebody  else  has  written 
before  him,  especially  when  it  comes  to  real 
tunes.  It  is  easier  with  dramatic  music,  of 
the  Wagner  order,  and  I  dare  say  that  is 
the  reason  there  is  more  of  this  written  now- 
adays than  of  the  other  kind. 

Lulu  Glaser  makes  a  fine  \fcrry  Widou:  in 
the  Weber  burlesque.  They  claim  she  threw 
up  "  Lola  from  Berlin  "  because  she  was  tired 
of  playing  on  the  road.  But  judging  from 
what  I  saw  of  the  piece,  I  should  think  any- 
body would  tire  of  such  a  play,  and  I  notice 
that  although  the  management  claimed  they 
wer.'  making  money,  they  didn't  send  any- 
body else  out  in  the  piece.  But,  of  course, 
they  must  make  some  excuse  when  a  com- 
pany is  called  in  right  at  the  start  of  a 
season.  With  all  the  reading  of  Jack's  the- 
atrical news  I  do,  I  think  I  only  once  saw  in 
print  the  real  cause  of  a  sudden  change  of 
bill — bad  business. 

Which  reminds  me  of  what  I  told  you  in 
December  about  "A  Grand  Army  Man."  I 
said  it  was  "  one  of  those  dreadful  things 
that  makes  you  wish  you  wore  glasses,  so 
people  couldn't  so  easily  see  the  tears  in  your 
eyes." 

I  liked  it  all  the  same,  but  then  the  panic 
came  along,  and  people  had  enough  to  worr>' 
about  at  home  without  going  to  the  theater 
to  cry  over  make-believe  people's  troubles. 

So,  instead  of  running  straight  to  June,  as 
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MAY  NAUDAIN,   WHO    IS  WINNIE    VVILLOUGHBV,   THE    STAR'S  STEP-DAUGHTER,  WITH 
LEW  FIELDS  IN   "THE  GIRL   BEHIND  THE  COUNTER." 

From  her  latest  fhotografh  hy  Marceau.  PhUatit-lthia. 
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Bclasco  productions  usually  do,  Warfield  pathetic,  but  not  nearly  as  weepy  as  the 
dropped  "A  Grand  Army  Man  "  in  February    Grand  Army  play. 

and  put  on  *'  The  Music  Master,"  which  is       Why,  do  you  know,  in  the  run  of  *"  A 


LULU  GLASER,   VVH3  >1AS  THE    LEADING    PART  IN   THE  BURLESQUE    ON    "THE  MERRy'  WIDCW," 
PRODUCED   AT   JOE  VVEBER'S  MUSIC-HALL. 
From  a  fhototrrath. 
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FLORENCB  HENGLER,  WHO  IS  PKQUITA  IN   "THE  ROGERS  BROTHERS  IN  PANAMA." 
From  a  thotoeraph  by  Marceau,  Nnv  York. 


Gram!  Army  Man "  the  actors  used  to  ask 
any  friends  that  went  behind  to  see  them, 
"  How  many  are  crying  out  front  to-night?  " 
And  they  gaged  their  success  by  the  number 
of  handkerchiefs  that  had  to  be  brought  into 
use  at  each  performance. 

What  do  you  suppose  they  gave  as  the 
reason  of  taking  off  this  play?  That  Mr. 
Warfield  was  going  to  London  in  the  spring, 


where  he  was  engaged  to  appear  in  reper- 
toire. But  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  cause 
for  rejoicing  to  get  him  back  in  *'  The  Music 
Master  "  and  in  "  The  Auctioneer,"  too. 

Antoinette  Perry  was  in  The  Music 
Master"  before  she  went  into  the  new  piece, 
so  was  Marie  Bates.  Thus  it  will  seem 
something  like  having  a  stock  company  at 
the  Stuyvesant,  after  all. 
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BY  MARIAN  MORTON. 

LEAP  YEAR  POPS  A  QUESTION  FOR  THE  FAIR  SEX 
TO  ANSWER:  IF  A  WOMAN  WANTS  A  HUSBAND 
SHOULD  CONVENTION  PREVENT  HER  FROM  SPEAKING? 


'ITH  one  exception — the  year 
1904 — this  is  the  first  leap- 
year  since  twelve  years 
ago.  Ordinarily,  a  year 
whose  numeral  can  be  di- 
vided exactly  by  four  is  a 
leap-year ;  but  the  last  year  of  a  century  is 
not  regarded  as  a  leap-year  in  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  unless  it  can  be  exactly  divided  by 
four  hundred.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
year  1900. 

The  origin  of  the  term  "  leap-year  "  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  most  probable 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  first 
the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  days  of 
February  were  legally  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  single  day.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  the  additional  day  was  leaped  over 
and  viewed  as  non-existent. 

Equally  uncertain  is  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom which  gives  women  special  privileges 
in  leap-year.  According  to  an  Irish  legend, 
St.  Patrick,  at  the  request  of  St.  Bridget, 
granted  to  women  the  right  of  proposing  to 
men  on  one  year  in  every  seven,  but  St. 
Bridget  coaxed  him  into  making  it  one  year 
in  four.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  St. 
Bridget  immediately  proposed  to  St.  Patrick 
himself.  He  was,  however,  a  saint  and  a 
celibate,  and  excused  himself,  proffering  at 
the  same  time  a  kiss  and  a  silk  gown. 

It  has  also  long  been  recorded  that  a  law 
which  was  passed  in  Scotland  as  far  back 
as  1288  declared  that  **  each  maiden  lady  of 
both  high  and  low  estate  shall  have  liberty 
to  bespeak  the  man  she  likes.    Albeit  he  re- 


fuses to  take  her  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  he 
shall  be  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  one  pound 
or  less,  as  his  estate  may  be.  Except  and 
always  if  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
betrothed  to  another  woman,  he  shall  then 
be  free." 

There  are  records  of  similar  laws  in 
France  and  in  certain  parts  of  Italy.  As 
long  ago  as  1606  a  book  published  in  Eng-- 
land  on  the  subject  of  love  and  matrimony 
asserts  that  the  leap-year  privilege  in  that 
country  was  not  based  upon  any  statute,  but 
was  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  subject 
of  leap-year  proposals  has  always  been 
treated  in  a  spirit  of  jest.  Now  and  then 
women  have  proposed  in  leap-year,  because 
the  traditional  custom  gave  them  an  ex- 
cuse. On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  woman  who  would  actually  pro- 
pose marriage  to  a  man  in  leap-year  would 
do  it  just  about  as  readily  in  any  other 
year ;  which  means,  of  course,  that  if  a 
woman  really  wants  a  man  she  is  not  likely 
to  let  convention  stand  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting him. 

The  subject  of  equal  rights  for  the  two 
sexes  in  this  particular  has  been  discussed 
again  and  again,  and  always  seems  to  excite 
a  general  interest.  In  literature,  women 
are  often  represented  as  offering  themselves 
in  marriage  to  men ;  and  these  passages  arc 
among  the  most  interesting  in  plays  and 
novels.  But  when  you  come  to  examine 
them,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  the 
woman  offers  herself  to  a  man,  it  i^  h.*- 
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cause  she  has  reason  to  think  that  he  may 
really  love  her,  but  that  he  is  deterred  from 
offering  himself  because  she  is  rich  and  he 
is  poor,  or  because  in  some  other  way  the 
world  at  large  would  think  him  insincere. 

Thus,  in  that  still  popular  novel,  "  The 
Wooing  0*t,"  the  high-born  and  very 
wealthy  Margaret  Grantham  coyly  intimates 
to  the  hero  that  he  may  have  her  hand  and 
wealth.    As  it  turns  out,  he  refuses  her, 


"Have  I  not  offered  you  money?" 

"  But,  Mme.  Goesler,  you  who  offer  it 
would  yourself  despise  me  if  I  took  it." 

**  No ;  I  do  deny  it."  As  she  said  this — 
not  loudly,  but  with  much  emphasis — she 
came  and  stood  before  him  where  he  was 
sitting.  And  as  he  looked  at  her  he  could 
perceive  that  there  was  a  strength  about  her 
of  which  he  had  not  been  aware.  She  was 
stronger,  larger,  more  robust  physically  than 
he  had  hitherto  conceived.    "  I  do  deny  it," 


A  SCOTCH  LAW,   PASSED  IN   1288,  PERMITTED  WOMEN  TO  PROPOSE.     IF  HE  DID  NOT  ACCEPT,  THE 
MAN  WAS  COMPELLED  TO  PROVE  HIS  BETROTHAL  TO  ANOTHER   OR  PAY  A  FINE 
OF  ONE  POUND  OR   LESS,   ACCORDING  TO  HIS  STATION. 


because  he  is  already  in  love  with  her  pen- 
niless companion.  A  more  classic  instance 
is  that  which  is  found  in  Anthony  Trollope*s 
novel,  "  Phineas  Finn."  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote  the  part  of  the  story  in  which 
Phineas  has  to  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage 
made  to  him  by  a  very  charming  widow, 
Marie  Goesler.  Phineas  Finn  has  failed  for 
the  time  in  a  parliamentary  career,  and  is 
about  to  leave  England.  He  calls  on  Mme. 
Goesler,  and,  after  some  playful  talk,  she 
asks  why  he  is  going  to  make  his  home  in 
Ireland.    He  says : 

It  is  simply  that  I  have  no  income  on 
which  to  live." 
7— SB  1 


she  said.  "  Money  is  neither  god  nor  devil, 
that  it  should  make  one  noble  and  another 
vile.  It  is  an  accident,  and,  if  honestly  pos- 
sessed, may  pass  from  you  to  me,  or  from 
me  to  you,  without  a  stain.  You  may  take 
my  dinner  from  me  if  I  give  it  you,  my 
flowers,  my  friendship,  my — my — my  every- 
thing, but  my  money !  Explain  to  me  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon." 

"  You  have  not  said  it  quite  all,"  said 
Phineas  hoarsely. 

"  What  have  I  left  unsaid?  If  I  have  left 
anything  unsaid,  do  you  say  the  rest." 

"  It  is  because  you  are  a  woman,  and 
young,  and  beautiful,  that  no  man  may  take 
wealth  from  vour  hands." 

"  Oh,  it  is  that !  " 
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"  It  is  that  partly." 

"  If  I  were  a  man  you  might  take  it,  though 
I  were  young  and  beautiful  as  the  morning." 

"  No ;  presents  of  money  are  always  bad. 
They  stain  and  load  the  spirit,  and  break  the 
heart." 

**And  specially  when  given  by  a  woman's 
hand?  " 

"  It  seems  so  to  me.  But  I  cannot  argue 
it.    Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more." 

"You  will  not  take  money  from  my 
hand?  " 

"  No,  Mme.  Goesler ;  I  cannot  do  that." 

"  Take  the  hand,  then,  first.  When  it  and 
all  that  it  holds  are  vour  own,  you  can  help 
yourself  as  you  list. 

So  saying,  she  stood  before  him  with  her 
right  hand  stretched  out  toward  him. 

What  man  will  say  that  he  would  not 
have  been  tempted?  Or  what  woman  will 
declare  that  such  temptation  should  have 
had  no  force?  The  very  air  of  the 
room  in  which  she  dwelt  was  sweet  in  his 
nostrils,  and  there  hovered  around  her  a 
halo  of  grace  and  beauty  which  greeted  all 
his  senses.  She  invited  him  to  join  his  lot 
to  hers,  in  order  that  she  might  give  to  him 
all  that  was  needed  to  make  his  life  rich 
and  glorious. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said. 

"  I  will  be  called  *  friend '  by  you  no 
more,"  she  said.  "  You  must  call  me  Marie, 
your  own  Marie,  or  you  must  never  call  me 
by  any  name  again.  Which  shall  it  be,  sir  ?  " 
He  paused  a  moment,  holding  her  hand. 
But  still  she  did  not  look  at  him.  "  Spe^ 
to  me!  Tell  me!  Which  shall  it  be?" 
Still  he  paused.  "  Speak  to  me !  Tell  me !  " 
she  said  again. 

"It  cannot  be  as  you  have  hinted  to  me," 
he  said  at  last. 

His  words  did  not  come  louder  than  a 
low  whisper;  but  they  were  plainly  heard, 
and  instantly  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 

The  reason  why  Phineas  resisted  this 
most  alluring  woman — and,  in  fact,  why  he 
appeared  rather  like  a  donkey — was  be- 
cause, some  years  before,  he  had  engaged 


himself  to  a  girl  in  Ireland.  Readers  of  the 
book  may  commend  him  for  his  constancy, 
but  they  can  scarcely  help  blaming  him  for 
having  kept  the  secret  of  his  engagement  so 
very  close  that  neither  Marie  Goesler  nor 
any  of  his  friends  had  ever  heard  of  it  imtiL 
this  very  inopportune  moment. 

In  the  popular  play  of  "  Sherlock 
Holmes  "  the  last  act  ends  with  a  very  ef- 
fective scene  which  no  one  who  has  seen 
it  can  forget,  for  it  is  managed  with  great 
delicacy  and  grace.  Here  Mary  Faulkner, 
whom  Holmes  has  rescued  from  the  "gas- 
chamber,"  besides  recovering  the  important 
papers  which  she  has  lost,  makes  him  see 
quite  plainly  that  she  has  come  to  love  him. 
He,  on  his  side,  is  in  love  with  her ;  but  he 
feels  that  he  is  no  fit  match  for  a  woman  of 
such  refinement.  She  shows  him  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  that  she  is  waiting  to  be  asked: 
but  he  almost  roughly  refuses  to  be  en- 
lightened, and  he  tells  her  that  he  is  merely 
a  detective,  a  thief-catcher,  one  who  has  to 
do  almost  wholly  with  criminals,  and  who 
is  addicted  to  the  cocain  habit.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  case,  love  triumphs.  Mary 
creeps  into  his  arms,  and  the  curtain  falls 
with  a  very  pretty  tableau,  which  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  spec- 
tators. 

It  is  probably  the  truth  that  in  real  life 
there  are  few  actual  proposals  of  marriage 
made  in  a  formal  way.  Except  at  the  very 
beginning,  the  love-making  is  quite  as  much 
the  woman's  as  the  man's.  The  two  are 
drawn  instinctively  together.  There  is  a 
period  of  unspoken  questioning  and  answer- 
ing; and  then,  at  the  very  last,  they  both 
are  brought  together— exactly  how,  neither 
of  them  can  afterward  quite  tell.  The  psy- 
chological moment  arrives,  and  then,  as  it 
were,  with  a  sort  of  rush,  the  two  are 
henceforth  one  in  all  their  interests,  their 
desires,  and  their  love. 


THE  HAPPIEST  MARRIAGE. 


BY    LORD   L  YTTON. 


OT  the  marriage  of  convenience,  nor  the  marriage 
of  reason,  but  the  marriage  of  love.  All  other 
marriage,  with  vows  so  solemn,  with  intimacy  so 
close,  is  but  acted  falsehood  and  varnished  sin. 
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NIAGARA  IN  WINTER. 


HOW  THE  ICE-KING  CAPTURES  NIAGARA.  A  MIRACLE  OF  WINTER 
WHEN  THE  MIGHTY  RIDER  OF  THE  NORTH  WIND  TOUCHES  WITH 
H  S  SCEPTER  THE  STRUGGLING  WATERS  OF  THE  GREAT  FALLS. 


lAGARA  FALLS  are  most  visited  in  summer,  and  many  think  that  the 
supreme  grandeur  of  their  prodigious  green  flood  pouring  into  an  abyss 
where  it  is  half  concealed  in  masses  of  ascending  mist,  is  the  chief  wonder 
of  this  great  natural  phenomenon. 

Hardly  less  wonderful,  however,  if  not  still  more  wonderful,  is 
Niagara  in  winter,  when  extreme  cold  has  turned  the  entire  mass  of 
water  into  ice.  Then  it  seems  as  if  some  strange  enchanter  had  checked 
the  flood,  had  overcome  its  almost  irresistible  power,  and  had  caused  it  to  stand  still,  a 
great,  rough,  glittering,  gigantic  mountain  of  solid  ice.  It  is  an  enormous  glacier  taking 
the  place  of  a  leaping,  thundering  sweep  of  water.  Its  roar  is  stilled.  Its  terrific  leap  is 
checked;  and,  for  the  time,  nature  seems  to  have  altered  her  own  handiwork. 

The  photograph  here  given  affords  a  most  imposing  view  of  this  miracle  of  winter. 
When  we  remember  that  the  normal  flow  which  pours  over  the  cataract  represents  a  force 
of  nearly  half  a  million  tons  a  minute,  we  can  begin  to  understand  the  still  more 
extraordinary  power  which  can  nullify  this  force  and  make  it  stand  locked  up,  as  it  were, 
immovable  and  helpless. 
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FAMOUS  WOMEN   WHO   ARE  BURIED 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


BY    HELEN    RING  ROBINSON. 

SOME,  IN  THEIR  LIFETIME,  WORE  ROYAL  DIADEMS, 
AND  ONE  WAS  AN  ACTRESS  WHO  WON  HER  WAY 
TO  GREAT   BRITAIN'S  GREATEST  SEPULCHER. 


"^~T~^HE  year  1907  saw  for  the 
/^H^Jj^s^^  first  time  a  woman  buried 
^i/^  I  ® \^  in  our  historic  abbey,  not 
\\  I  /W  because  she  was  some 
^§^>Oy^  C4^?)  man's  wife  or  mother,  but 
because  of  her  own  per- 
sonal merit.  Representation  in  Westmin- 
ster among  the  dead  we  women  have  at 
last  obtained.  Now  we  ask  for  representa- 
tion at  Westminster  among  the  living." 

So  spoke  a  suffragette  in  London,  and  she 
was  greeted  with  many  a  pleased,  if  placid, 
"  Hear !  Hear !  " — even  though  she  was 
quite  incorrect  in  her  premises. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  who,  in 
January,  1907,  was  laid  to  rest  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  kings  and  with  poets, 
with  princes  and  players,  with  warriors  and 
governors  of  the  earth,  certainly  received 
this  great  honor  as  a  tribute  to  her  own 
merit.  But  she  was  by  no  means  the  first 
woman  to  receive  such  a  tribute. 

F'our  centuries  lie  between  the  grave  of 
the  last  woman  philanthropist  to  be  buried 


in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  first.  And 
Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
though  the  mother  of  a  king,  earned 
sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  her  own 
deeds  and  worthiness  no  less  truly  than  did 
Angelina  Georgina,  Baroness  (in  her  own 
right)  Burdett-Coutts. 

The  most  beautiful  effigy  in  all  England 
marks  her  tomb.  It  was  sculptured  by 
Torrigiano,  the  Florentine  rival  of  Michel- 
angelo. The  Countess  of  Richmond  is 
shown  in  her  old  age,  dressed  in  her 
widow's  hood  and  mantle.  The  delicate 
wrinkled  hands  are  raised  in  prayer.  The 
beautiful  old  face  shows  at  once  strength 
and  sweetness. 

A  great  and  noble  woman  was  this  mother 
of  Henry  VII,  to  whom,  say  the  chroniclers 
of  the  time,  "  her  son  owed  everything." 

When,  during  the  bloody  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  that  son  was  banished  from  England, 
Margaret  of  Richmond  busied  herself  in 
translating  several  works  of  divinity  and  in 
planning  and  laboring  to  bring  about  his 
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return.  And  when  at  last  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land, killed  the  usurping  Richard  III;  and, 
on  the  battle-field  of  Bosworth,  was  crowned 
king,  it  was  Margaret  of  Richmond  who 
first  saw  it  as  a  holy  duty  to  end  the  par- 
tisan strife  by  a  marriage  between  the  new 
king  and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  House 
of  York. 

'*  Every  one  that  knew  her  loved  her," 
said  Bishop  Fisher  in  her  funeral  sermon. 


"  and  everything  she  said  or  did  became 
her." 

A  weekly  dole  of  bread  and  meat  is  still 
given  in  College  Hall,  Westminster,  for 
which  Margaret  Beaufort  left  a  legacy  four 
hundred  years  ago.  She  founded  St.  John's 
and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  estab- 
lished a  chair  of  divinity  at  both  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  And  so  it  is  that,  though  the 
trampling  feet  of  fifteen  generations  have 
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passed  by  her  dust,  so  richly  laid  in  Henry 
VITs  Chapel,  yet  learning  still  blesses  the 
name  of  the  "  venerable  Lady  Margaret." 

It  was  not  fancy  alone  that  led  a  recent 
pilgrim  to  the  abbey  to  see  in  the  strong 
yet  delicate  profile  of  this  last  medieval 
princess  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  famil- 
iar features  of  the  last  great  woman  of  the 
Victorian  age,  who  rests  close  to  the  great 


next  to  her,  a  spendthrift  of  love  who  yet 
in  death  as  in  life  was  able  to  keep  the 
homage  of  many  hearts. 

Around  her,  in  the  shadowy  vaults,  arc 
Queen  Elizabeth's  female  relatives,  whom 
she  had  a  most  uncousinly  way  of  im- 
prisoning during  their  lifetime,  though 
she  always  gave  them  a  fine  funeral  in  the 
abbey  when  once  they  were  safely  dead. 


POETS    CORNER    IN    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.     IN  THE   CENTER  IS  THE  SHAKESPEARE  MONUMENT. 
AT  THE  LEFT  IS  A  TABLET  IN  MEMORY  OF  HANNAH  PRITCHARD,  WHOSE  MACBETH 
REMAINS  A  TRADITION  ON  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 


west  portal.  And  pausing  before  canopied 
monuments,  bending  over  time-worn  paving- 
stones,  deciphering  memorial  tablets,  she 
sought  the  names  of  other  women,  worthy 
to  stand  beside  these  two  on  the  abbey 
roll-call. 

During  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  its 
history,  Westminster  Abbey  was  practically 
reserved  as  a  burial-place  for  kings  and 
their  families  and  for  the  abbots  and  priors 
of  the  foundation.  Not  till  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  did  it  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  temple  of  fame.  Not  till 
the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  did  "gor- 
geous dames  "  as  well  as  statesmen  old  " 
begin  to  throng  these  courts  of  the  dead. 

The  fair  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  good 
Queen  Philippa,  with  gentle  Elizabeth  of 
York  and  a  few  other  royal  consorts,  were 
no  longer  Margaret  Beaufort's  only  com- 
panions.   Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  laid 


Elizabeth  herself  rests  in  the  same  chapel, 
with  Mary  her  sister  and  predecessor. 

It  may  not  have  been  her  learning  which 
won  for  Mildred  Cecil  her  lofty  abbey  tomb. 
But  in  the  epitaph  which  Lord  Burleigh, 
Elizabeth's  great  minister,  composed  in 
honor  of  the  wife  and  daughter  who  were 
"deare  to  him  beyond  the  whole  race  of 
womankind."  he  proudly  records  his  wife's 
great  learning  as  well  as  her  numerous 
charities. 

Lady  Burleigh  was  the  eldest  of  the  four 
wise  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
whom  Fuller  called  "  those  eminent  scholars, 
the  honor  of  their  own  and  the  shame  of 
our  sex."  She  was  acclaimed  the  most 
learned  woman  of  her  day — a  day  of  very 
learned  women. 

The  bluestocking  of  the  abbey,  however, 
is  not  Lady  Burleigh  but  the  eccentric 
Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
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TOMB    OF   THE    DUKE    AND    THE    DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.      THE    DUCHESS,   THOUGH  THE  MOST 
ARISTOCRATIC  WOMAN  BURIED  IN  THE  ABBEY,  WAS  EXCEEDINGLY  ECCENTRIC,  DRESSING 
LIKE  A  FREAK  AND  WRITING  PONDEROUS  VOLUMES  THAT  NOBODY  HEAD. 


Her  husband's  true  opinion  of  learned 
women  may  haye  been  expressed  in  his 
answer  to  a  man  who  complimented  him  on 
his  wife's  culture.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  a  very 
wise  woman  is  a  very  foolish  thing."  But 


on  the  tomb  where  the  two  lie  side  by  side, 
with   Margaret's   effigy   holding   an  open 
book,   pen-case  and  inkhorn,  he  inscribed 
her  many  accomplishments. 
"  Her  name,"  he  wrote,  was  "  Margaret 
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PART  OF  THE  EAST  CLOISTER  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  UNDER  WHICH   MANY  NOTABLE  PERSONS 
WERE  BURIED  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Lucas,  youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas 
of  Colchester — a  noble  family — for  all  the 
brothers  were  valiant  and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous.  She  was  a  wise,  wittie,  and 
learned  lady,  which  her  many  books  do  well 
testifie." 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  duke  was 
banished,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to 
Charles  I.  The  Restoration  found  the  couple 
in  high  favor  at  court,  "  the  very  pattern  of 
conjugal  virtues,"  where  there  were  few  to 
follow  their  example.  The  duchess,  who 
published  thirteen  volumes,  had  always 
waiting-women  around  her  "  to  take  down 
her  grace's  conceptions."  Often  at  night 
the  call  of  her  bell  would  rouse  them  from 
sleep  to  transcribe  a  thought  which  had 
occurred  to  her  iu  the  darkness. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  studies  that 
she  appears  not  to  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  fashions.  For  the  garrulous  Pepys, 
in  describing  her  appearance  at  the  Royal 
Society,  declares:  "Her  dress  was  so 
antick — that  I  did  not  like  her  at  all." 

Another  time  he  remarks :  "  The  whole 
story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she 
does  romantick." 

This  description  fits  aptly  with  the  answer 
of  Bishop  Wilkins,  who  wrote  a  work  about 
a  possible  passage  to  the  moon.  The  duchess 
saw  difficulties. 

"  Doctor,"  she  asked,  "  where  can  I  find 
a  place  to  rest  on  the  way  to  that  planet?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  prelate,  "  I  never 


expected  that  question  from  you,  who  have 
built  so  many  castles  in  the  air  that  you 
may  well  lie  every  night  in  one  of  your 
own." 

It  is  to  be  feared  this  wise  and  "wittie" 
lady's  thirteen  ponderous  folios  are  quite 
neglected  to-day.  But  one  of  her  abbey  con- 
temporaries may  still  be  read  with  delight. 
Dorothy  Temple,  wife  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Swift's  patron,  wrote,  first  to  her  lover, 
afterward  to  her  husband,  a  series  of  charm- 
ing and  piquant  letters,  which,  first  collected 
and  published  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  give  a  lively  picture  of  her  day. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  several  women 
found  graves  in  the  abbey  precincts  whose 
presence  there  affords  striking  proof  of  "the 
wide  toleration  of  death." 

Yet  we  can  imagine  the  saintly  old  abbots 
who  rested  in  the  beautiful  east  cloister, 
sternly  holding  guard  over  "  that  temple  of 
chastity,  that  dw^ling-place  of  virtue,"  may 
well  have  turned  in  their  coffins  when  the 
woman  called  Aphra  Behn  was  laid  among 
tlieir  celibate  shades.  Mrs.  Behn  is  the  only 
woman  novelist  buried  in  the  abbey. 
novels  and  plays  were  extremely  popular 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  even 
when  deodorized  they  are  still  too  strong 
for  modern  taste. 

To-day,  when  England  is  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  a  German*  invasion — a  ffat 
every  Londoner  declares  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  accomplish,  since  every  Lon- 
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doner  is  a  pessimist,  of  two  evils  choos- 
ing both — it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
**  fair  Aphra "  gave  timely  warning  of  the 
last  foreign  invasion  of  England.  She  went 
as  a  spy  to  Holland,  whence  she  sent  a 
startling  message  to  Charles  II.  But  so  bad 
was  her  reputation  that  her  warning  was 
neglected,  and  in  1667  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed 
up  the  Thames,  set  fire  to  "eight  British 
men-of-war,  and  carried  a  British 
flag-ship  back  to  Holland. 

In  the  east  and  south  cloisters, 
too,  several  popular  actresses  of 
the  eighteenth  century  rest  peace- 
fully near  the  tombs  of  greatness. 

Anne  Bracegirdle  lies  there — 
only  a  name  to-day.  But  in  her 
time  this  "  Diana  of  the  stage " 
was  the  toast  of  the  town.  Near 
her  is  Mistress  Betterton,  re- 
nowned for  her  playing  of  Shake- 
speare's heroines,  with  Mistress 
Cibber  and  Ann  Crawford,  one 
acclaimed  queen  of  tragedy,  the 
other  of  comedy. 

The  only  actress  buried  actually 
within  the  abbey  walls  is  Ann 
Oldfield.  In  the  nave  her  ashes 
lie  near  the  dust  of  generals  and 
admirals,  witli  eminent  scholars 
and  divines — a  great  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number. 

Ann  Oldfield  was .  discovered  by 
Vanbrugh,  the  playwright,  while 
she  was  employed  as  a  barmaid. 
This  was  in  1700.  After  several 
years  of  hard  stage  training,  she 
took  London  by  storm.  Whether 
she  essayed  tragedy  or  comedy, 
the  fops  and  critics  of  the  day 
extolled  her  and  declared  that  she 
never  had  been  surpassed  and 
never  would  be. 

Not  much  can  be  said  of  her 
private  life.  Or,  rather,  entirely 
too  much  may  be  said  of  it.  Yet 
she  was  "  much  caressed  in  the 
houses  of  great  people,"  and  was 
received  on  very  friendly  terms 
at  court.  Perhaps  she  is  most 
often  recalled  to-day  as  the  ac- 
tress who,  when  dying,  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  becomingness  of  Iicr 
burial-robes. 

"OdkNM.  in  woolen  'twould  a  Mint  proroke" 
CWeie  the  lait  wordb  that  poor  Narcan  wpoke). 
"  No,  let  a  diannbg  duntz  and  Bnmeb  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limba  and  ihade  my  Gfelen  face. 
One  would  not,  mie,  be  biifilfal  when  one*s  dead— 
And.  Betty,  ghre  lim  cheek  a  little  red." 

There  was  not  the  slightest  opposition  to 
Mistress  Oldfield's  burial  in  the  abbey  that 
afterward  refused  sepulture  to  Lord  Byron. 


Her  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  dressed,  according  to  her  maid's 
testimony,  quite  in  fashion  described  by 
Pope's  lines,  "  in  a  very  fine  Brussels  lace 
head,  a  Holland  shift,  and  double  ruffles  on 
the  same  lace,  with  a  pair  of  new  kid 
gloves."  When,  however,  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  monument  in  the  church  to  her 
memory,  the  dean  refused  permission. 


^1..  Mr 


BARONESS  BURDETT-COU  l  TS,   WHO,  BY    HKR    OWN  WORTH, 
WON  HER  WAY  TO  A  FINAL  RESTING-PLACE  BESIDE  THE 
KINGS,  QUEENS.  AND  OTHER  GREAT  FOLK  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  London, 


But  while  she,  and  most  of  the  other 
players,  are  without  monuments,  there  are 
also  monuments  without  players.  Sarah 
Siddons  was  buried  elsewhere,  but  she  has 
an  abbey  memorial  in  a  statue  by  Chantrey, 
suggested  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  picture 
of  the  great  actress  as  the  Tragic  Muse. 

Hannah  Pritchard,  who  died  in  1768,  is 
also  commemorated  by  a  memorial  tablet  in 
Poets'  Corner,  placed  not  inappropriately 
next  to  the  statue  of  Shakespeare;  for  Mis- 
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tress  Pritchard's  Lady  Macbeth  remains  a 
tradition  of  the  English  stage. 

One  monument  in  Westminster  is  prob- 
ably more  generally  remembered  by  the 
passing  visitor  than  any 
other  abbey  memorial. 
There  is  little  doubt 
it  found  place  there, 
rather  on  account  of 
the  fame  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Roubiliac,  than  for 
any  other  reason.  It 
was  erected  in  honor 
of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Nightingale  by  her  son, 
and  shows  Death,  start- 
ing forth  from  beneath 
the  monument  and  aim- 
ing his  dart  at  Lady 
Elizabeth,  while  her 
husband  vainly  tries  to 
shield  her  with  his 
arms. 

A  whole  cycle  of  leg- 
ends  have  grown 
around  this  .sensational 
Nightingale  tomb,  the 
most  popular  one  rela- 
ting how  a  robber,  who 
once  broke  into  the 
church,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  figure  of  Death 
in  the  moonlight  and, 
dropping  his  crowbar, 
fled  in  terror. 

Since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  nave  and  tran- 
septs and  chapels  of 
the  venerable  abbey 
have  been  crowded. 
Since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  only  four 
women  have  been 
buried  in  the  church: 
members  of  the  Percy 
family,  who  have  a  pri- 
vate vault  there,  being 
c-xcepted.  Three  of 
them  lie  buried,  each 
in  a  husband's  grave, 
but  in  every  case  her 
abbey  tomb  was  a 
tribute  to  noble  woman- 
hood, no  less  than  to  faithful  wifehood. 

The  first  of  these  four  was  Lady  Palmer- 
ston — the  one  English  woman  who  ever 
presided  successfully  over  a  salon.  Lady 
Palmerston  was  a  born  diplomat.  She  had 
lived  from  girlhood  in  the  great  world  of 
fashion  and  politics  and  letters.  She 
learned  early  the  lesson  so  many  clever 
women  never  learn.    For  she  understood 


STATUE  OF  SARAH    SIDDONS  IN  WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY,  SHOWING  THE  ACTRESS 
AS  THE  TRAGIC  MUSE. 


that  men,  unless  they  are  in  love,  do  not 
go  to  a  woman's  house  because  they  want 
to  admire  her.  They  go  because  they  want 
her  to  admire  them.  She  seems  to  have 
gratified  them  honestly 
enough,  loo.  For  she 
possessed  the  greatest 
of  all  social  charms 
— the  ability  to  find 
charm  in  others. 

Lord  Palmerston's 
political  friends  and 
foes  she  treated  with 
the  same  easy  gra- 
ciousness.  During  her 
husband's  long  political 
career,  during  his  pre- 
miership, which  in- 
cluded the  stormy 
period  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  her  salon  un- 
doubtedly helped  him 
to  meet  in  safety  many 
a  crisis.  The  conver- 
sations held  there 
swayed  the  cabinets  of 
Europe.  So  it  was 
that  when  she  died, 
four  years  after  her 
husband's  death.  Lady 
Palmerston  was  fitly 
buried  beside  him  in 
Statesman's  Aisle. 

Thirty  -  one  years 
passed  before  another 
statesman's  wife  was 
laid  there.  The  clause 
in  Gladstone's  will :  **  I 
desire  to  be  buried 
where  my  wife  can 
also  lie,"  caused  the 
Abbey  authorities  will- 
ingly to  agree  that  the 
premier's  widow  might 
be  laid,  at  her  death, 
beside  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
never  a  political  force, 
like  Lady  Palmerston. 
She  was  rather  the 
ideal  English  wife, 
whose  first  object  was 
her  husband's  comfort, 
and  whose  first  duty  was  to  sustain  him  in 
his  labors  by  her  unremitting  care  and  affec- 
tion. She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  will 
sacrifice  herself  to  the  progress  of  her  hus- 
band's career. 

When,  in  1839,  the  promising  young  Glad- 
stone, for  whom  his  elders  were  already 
prophesying  a  great  career,  married  Cath- 
erine Glynne,  one  of  the  guests,  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  day,  read  a  poem  at  the  mar- 
riage feast.    The  bride  was  told  to  be: 

A  Mar  whoae  lisht  h  never  dim. 
A  pfllar  to  uphold  and  gnide. 

The  invocation  to  the  bride  might  well 
have  been  the  epitaph  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
wife. 

It  was  by  the  desire  of  Queen  Victoria 
that  "  Our  Lady  of  Westminster,'*  as  Dean 
Stanley's  wife  was  lovingly  called,  found 
rest  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  church  most 
truly  sown  with  the  dust  of  kings.  The 
queen  herself,  with  three  of  her  daughters, 
watched  the  funeral  procession  of  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley,  as  it  moved  sadly  toward 
Henry  VII's  Chapel. 

"  What  was  Lady  Augusta  like?"  repeat- 
ed an  old  Westminster  pensioner  the  other 
day.  "There  ain't  no  words  to  fit  her,  any 
more  than  there  is  to  fit  the  sunshine.  She 
had  a  face  like  an  angel  an'  a  heart  o' 
gold.'' 

She  was,  as  the  slab  above  her  grave 
recounts,  in  phrases  like  heart-throbs,  "  for 
twelve  years  the  unwearied  friend  of  the 
people  of  Westminster,  and  the  inseparable 
partner  of  her  husband's  toils  and  hopes. 
Uniting  many  hearts  from  many  lands,  and 
drawing  all  to  things  above." 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  was  an  old, 
old  woman  when  she  died  in  December,  1905. 
She  had  lived  in  five  reigns.  She  had 
played  a  part  in  four.  Yet,  till  the  end,  she 
was  esteemed  "  the  best  business  man  in 
the  Coutts  bank." 

There  has  been  much  that  was  romantic 
in  her  history.   She  went  to  bed  one  night  a 


poor  young  woman;  she  woke  to  find  her- 
self the  richest  heiress  in  the  world.  She 
.  was  ever>  vvhere  courted  and  flattered.  But 
this  granddaughter  of  a  great  banker,  this 
daughter  of  a  prominent  politician,  inher- 
ited a  goodly  dower  of  common  sense.  No 
doubt  that  is  why  she  refused  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Louis  Napoleon,  then  in 
exile  in  England,  to  marry  later  a  plain 
American. 

She  outlived  her  friends;  she  outlived 
those  who  had  worked  with  her  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  London  poor;  in  a 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  that  she  outlived 
her  time. 

"  I  seem  to  be  lingering  in  a  transitional 
age,"  she  said  a  few  months  before  her 
death.  **  Every  one  is  in  such  a  hurry,  now- 
adays, and  I  don't  ever  remember  being  in  a 
hurry.  The  weatfier  never  depresses  me. 
I  don't  mind  noise,  and  rather  enjoy  the 
rush  of  the  motor-buses  past  Holly  Lodge. 
I  don't  myself  know  what  nerves  are.  And 
yet  I've  had  to  send  Tip,  my  fox-terrier, 
to  a  rest-cure." 

The  baroness  suggested  more  than  she 
said.  For  though  she  was  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  a  day  that  is  past,  she  was  also 
the  first  representative  of  a  day  that  is 
dawning. 

Many  other  philanthropists  have  tombs 
in  Westminster,  several  women  among  the 
number.  But  she  was  truly  the  first  of  the 
noble  host  to  recognize,  in  its  modern  sig- 
nificance, the  duty  of  the  rich  to  those  less 
favored.  To  this  last  great  woman  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  philanthropy  was 
only  another  name  for  justice. 


FAME. 

BY    JOHN  MILTON. 

fAME  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  sp'rit  dotn  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorr'd  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  MISS  LIBERTY. 


BARTHOLDI'S  HUGE  STATUE  OF  AMERICA'S  GOD- 
DESS IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AS  SHOWN  BY  HER 
TWO  LATEST  AND  MOST  UNUSUAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


I  ^VERY  one  who  lias  gone  up  or  down  the  harbor  of  New  York  has  seen  the 
^ffl  colossal  statue  presented  to  the  United  States  by  the  French  government, 

^^^^>.    ^"^  representing  **  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World."    It  is  the  work  of 
xi  Uh?^   F.  a.  Bartholdi,  the  French  sculptor,  and  was  placed  in  position  in  i88> 
V^^^^^   It  still  remains  the  loftiest  statue  in  the  world,  the  female  figure  being 
one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  height,  while  the  extremity  of  the  torch 
which  she  holds  in  her  hand  is  forty  feet  above  her  head. 

Very  few,  however,  have  secured  such  views  of  this  famous  statue  as  are  given  here. 
One  photograph  was  taken  from  the  foot  of  Liberty,  the  camera  being  pointed  upward 
The  second  was  taken  from  the  torch  with  the  camera  pointing  downward.     It  is  this 


THE    HEAD    OF   THE    STATUE   OF    LIBERTY  AS   SEEN    FROM    THE  TORCH. 
WITHOUT  AN  EXPLANATION,   FEW  PERSONS  WOULD  RECOGNIZE  • 
WHAT  THIS   PICTURE  REPRESENTS. 
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THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN  BY  POINTING  THE  CAMERA  UP  FROM  THE 
BASE  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

second  photograph  that  is  the  most  startling,  since  it  shows,  with  extraordinary  vividness, 
the  enormous  size  of  the  figure's  head,  and  of  the  rays  which  surround  it  in  a  sort  of 
halo.  This  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  photography,  just  as  the  statue  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  sculpture. 

Bartholdi  is  the  creator  of  two  other  famous  compositions.  One  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  ancient  Gallic  hero,  Vercingetorix,  which  stands  in  Paris.  The  other  is  the 
so-called  "  Lion  of  Bel  fort,"  which  commemorates  the  gallant  defense  of  that  city  by  the 
French  during  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  But  neither  of  these,  whether  one  considers 
their  size  or  their  impressiveness,  can  compare  with  the  huge  figure  upon  Bedloe*s  Island. 


THE    SPARK  OF  LIBERTY 


BY  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


IF  the  true  spark  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  be  kindled, 
it  will  bum.  Humaix  agency  cannot  extinguish  it. 
Like  the  earth's  central  fire,  it  may  be  smothered  for 
a  time;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it;  mountains  may 
press  it  down;  but  its  inherent  and  unconquerable  force  will  heave 
both  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  in 
some  place  or  another,  the  volcano  will  break  out  and  flame  to  heaven. 
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LOST! 


BY    ADA  PATTERSON. 


CHILDREN  AND  OLD  FOLKS  DISAPPEAR  IN  THE 
MAELSTROM  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY.  MOST  OF  THEM 
ARE  FOUND,   BUT  SOME   NEVER   APPEAR  AGAIN. 


■^HE  middle-aged  person  is 
never  lost  in  New  York, 
unless  he  or  she  wishes  to 
be,"  said  a  man  who  thinks 
of  nothing  else  but  the 
"  lost,"  because  it  is  his 
mission  to  make  them  the  '*  found." 

"  When  persons  are  reported  as  between 
twenty  and  sixty  we  instantly  put  the  per- 
son's name  as  among  the  missing  and  study 
the  problem  of  their  motive  in  disappearing. 
We  who  seek  for  the  lost  in  New  York  deal 


CHILDREN    LIKE  TO  GET  LOST.     THE  POLICE- 
MEN AT  THE  STATIONS  TELL  THEM  STORIES 
AND  BUY  THEM  BANANAS. 


with  the  extremes  of  life,  the  children  and 
the  very  old." 

Eight  men  give  their  time,  their  thought, 
and  their  experience  to  the  task  of  finding 
those  who  are  lost  in  Xew  York.  There 
were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  of  these  last  year.  And  Lieutenant 
Sullivan,  big,  bluff,  brass-buttoned  and 
kindly  eyed,  with  a  smile  that  would  melt 
the  frost  on  a  December  window,  has  charge 
of  the  work  of  finding  them.  He  com- 
forts the  temporarily  bereft.  He  plans  the 
campaign  of  search  as  a  general  plans  the 
movements  of  an  army.  That  he  is  success- 
ful is  proved  by  the  cheering  statistics 
spread  upon  the  municipal  records.  Of  the 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thnt  wi  l  e  lost,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
I  !  w  iity-three  were  found.  More  than 
three- fourths  have  been  sent  to  their  homes. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty-four  are  still,  in 
statistical  phrase,  to  "be  ac- 
counted for." 

*'  That  means  that  their  fam- 
ilies haven't  reported  to  us  that 
they    have    written    home  or 
come  home,"   said  Lieutenant 
Sullivan.     '*  You   know,  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  the  police  is 
like  saying  your  pra3ers.  You 
^HiiL^^Ns^         say  them  fast  enough  and  loud 
t  ^ enough  when  you  want  some- 
^  thing,   but   you're   more  than 

likely  to  forget  to  say  'Thank 
you  '  afterward." 
Two  types  of  persons  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  Lost  Squad  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department. 

One,  tlie  golden  -  haired,  wide-eyed, 
tongued-tied  sort,  with  an  inordinate  love 
of  sweets  and  a  strong,  though  incipient, 
love  of  adventure. 

**  'Tis  the  kids  between  three  and  seven 
that's  troublesome,"  says  one  of  the  big 
men  in  blue,  with  a  brow  that  tries  to  frown, 
while  eyes  and  lips  .smile  upon  the  minor 
Ulysses. 

Up  in  the  commissioner's  office  they  say 
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that  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  big  men  in 
blue  to  smile  instead  of  frown  that  com- 
plicates the  problem  of  how  to  lessen  the 
great  number  of  lost  children  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

"  Children  like  to  get  lost,"  complained  a 
worried    clerk,  who   frowned   in  earnest. 


admiring  distance.  He  is  the  great  man  on 
their  horizon,  the  hero  of  their  world. 

Hundreds  of  Children  Lost  Every  Month. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  their  wander- 
ing, hundreds  of  children  are  lost  every 
month  in  New  York.    Some  of  them  never 


THE  SPIRITS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  HIGH  ALL  DAY,  SUDDENLY 
DROP  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW. 


"  The  policemen  at  the  stations  tell  them 
stories  and  buy  them  bananas  and  peanuts 
while  the  children  wait  for  their  mamas, 
and  have  so  much  fun  that  when  their 
parents  claim  them  it  is  hard  to  get  some 
of  them  to  go  home." 

The  Fun  of  It. 

Any  member  of  the  police  force  will  hear 
this  with  surprise,  and  seriously  and  sin- 
cerely try  to  refute  it. 

"  Like  us  ?  "  they  will  exclaim.  "  Why, 
the  youngsters  are  afraid  of  us.  Every 
mother  frightens  her  children  into  being 
good  by  telling  what  the  awful  policeman 
will  do  to  them  if  they  are  naughty." 

But  the  big  fellow  in  uniform,  like  many 
another  modest  man,  does  not  know  the 
extent  of  his  power  of  fascination  for  the 
children  who  follow  him  at  a  respectful  but 


reach  the  dignity  of  being  officially  "  lost," 
for  to  be  really  statistically  and  officially 
lost  Master  Blank  must  have  tarried  at  the 
station-house  all  day.  Long  before  sunset, 
however,  distracted  parents  have  usually 
rushed  to  that  haven  and  found  and  carried 
away  their  not  always  willing  offspring. 

In  eleven  months  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  little  ones  thus  missed 
the  altitude  of  a  place  among  the  city's 
"  lost." 

They  were  merely  insignificant  small  per- 
sons who,  afflicted  with  zvaudcrlust.  had 
been  restrained  from  roaming  farther  afield 
by  being  "  claimed  at  the  station  "  by  parents 
who  gave  tlicm  what  they  regarded  as 
needlessly  foolish  greeting  and  carried  them 
with  needless  despatch  and  lack  of  cere- 
mony out  of  the  presence  of  the  big  men  in 
blre. 
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But,  if  for  any  reason  the  parent  does  not 
appear  at  nine  o'clock,  the  small  adventurer 
is  taken  to  the  Central  Police  Station.  In 
the  presence  of  a  score  of  bluecoats,  all 
asking  questions,  a  change  in  his  mood  is 
likely  to  occur. 

The  spirits  that  have  been  high  all  day 
suddenly  drop  exceedingly  low.  Tiny  fists 
seek  clouded  eyes.  A  loud  cry  of  '*  mama  " 
proclaims  the  breaking  up  of  the  depths  of 
emotion.  It  is  the  law  of  life  that  tears 
provoke  tears.  When,  therefore,  the  weep- 
ing John  enters  the  "  lost office,  all  the 
other  little  mislaid  human  parcels  join  in 
his  wailings.  And  not  a  bluccoat  present 
but  tries  to  comfort  them,  not  one  that  ever 
complains  of  the  shattering  of  nerves. 

Once  these  now  unhappy  little  ones  were 
kept  for  the  night  or  for  several  nights  in 
an  up-stairs  room  at  police  headquarters,  in 
the  care  of  a  gray-haired  woman. 

Sent  to  the  Gerry  Society. 

Latterly  this  caretaker  has  been  elimi- 
nated, and  now,  after  the  children  visit  the 
Central  Office  and  are  solemnly  enrolled  as 
"  lost,"  they  are  sent  to  the  Gerry  Society. 
In  eleven  months  of  the  last  year  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-three  lost  little 
ones  were  sent  to  the  Gerry  Society,  where 
most  of  them  were  later  found  by  their 
parents.    The  rest  were  placed  in  homes. 

It  is  a  small  fraction,  scarcely  one-tenth 
of  the  number  who  are  lost  in  Xew  York, 
who  are  at  the  other  extreme  of  life,  that 
which  borders  upon  the  scccmd  childhood. 

"  When  old  pcrscms  wander  from  home 
and  are  lost,  they  mean  to  lose  themselves,"' 
said  the  man  who  is  the  lost  specialist  of 
the  city.  "Often  it  is  because  they  have 
realized  that  they  arc  no  longer  welcome 
in  the  homes  of  their  children.  Miserable 
and  unreasoning,  they  wander  forth.  Some- 
times the  poor  old  souls  reason  too  well. 
They  are  seeking  the  railroad  or  the  river 


when  we  find  them,  and  if  they  forget,  or 
seem  to  forget,  where  they  lived,  we  send 
out  a  general  alarm." 

The  "  general  alarm "  is  another  police 
technicality.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pink 
slip  of  paper  whereon  is  printed  a  full  de- 
scription — two  or  three  hundred  words — 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
lost  person.  These  fall  in  a  pink  rain  upon 
all  the  police  stations,  and  each  patrolman 
carries  one  in  his  breast  pocket,  while  the 
eight  finders  of  the  lost  concentrate  upon 
the  special  case. 

If,  when  the  white-haired  wanderer,  who 
sits  silent  and  companioned  only  by  melan- 
choly, is  found  by  his  relatn'es  there  is  any 
lack  of  warmth  in  the  greeting  of  the  lost 
one,  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  law  is  turned 
upon  the  relative.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
old  person  is  unwelcome  or  neglected,  the 
relative  is  brought  before  a  magistrate;  and. 
as  in  Brooklyn  recently,  a  son  is  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  parent 
whom  he  would  have  cast  oflF. 

Occasionally  an  old  person  comes  from 
the  country  on  a  visit  to  the  friend  or  rela- 
tive in  the  city.  If  on  the  journey  a  too 
deft  hand  has  removed  the  purse,  and  if 


rTO5T£T2  ^  M  DISTRACTED  PARENTS  USUALLY 
FIND  AND  CARRY  AWAY  THBIR 
NOT  ALWAYS  WILLING  OFF- 
SPRING. 
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when  he  arrives  at  the  big  Grand  Central 
Station  his  head  a-hum  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed noise  of  the  metropoHs,  he  cannot  re- 
call the  address,  a  seemingly  cruel  fate  over- 
takes him. 

One  of  the  watchful  uniformed  men  in 
the  station  summons  a  policeman,  and  the 
frightened  country  mouse  is  soon  cowering 
before  the  big  cat  of  the  law.  On  the  way 
to  the  station  the  mouse  is  reassured  by  the 
cat. 


Thus,  the  disposition  of  those  who  are 
technically  known  as  **  lost."  But  behind 
these  is  a  human  background  in  gloomy 
human  arabesque  called  "  the  missing."  The 
missing  are  always  under  suspicion  until 
they  are  found,  for  it  is  always  feared  that 
they  are  voluntarily  missing.  Most  of  them 
are,  for  the  missing  are  nearly  always  be- 
tween twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  and 
know  their  way  about,  even  in  a  great  city. 
Of  the  two  thousand  six  hundred  missing 


THE  GOLDEN-HAIRED,  WIDE-EYED,  TONGUE-TIED  BOY,  WITH  AN  INORDINATE 
LOVE  OF  SWEETS  AND  A  STRONG,  THOUGH  INCIPIENT, 
LOVE  OF  ADVENTURE. 


"  It  doesn't  mean  anything.  You  needn't 
be  scared,"  he  is  told.  "  We  have  to  have 
an  excuse  to  take  you  to  the  station,  and 
we  call  getting  lost  vagrancy.  We  just  take 
you  to  the  station  to  take  care  of  you.  You 
needn't  be  cut  up  about  it." 

And  soon  the  country  mouse  is  smiling, 
for  the  law  has  sent  a  message  to  the  "  home 
folk,"  and  the  home  folk  have  telegraphed 
the  forgotten  address  and  some  cheering 
words  besides ;  or  probably  they  have  tele- 
graphed the  host  who  missed  the  train,  or 
he  may  have  telephoned  already  to  the  sta- 
tion to  inquire  for  his  missing  guest. 

Thus,  if  the  guest  be  welcome.  If  not,  the 
city  dips  its  finger  into  its  treasury  and 
sends  the  aged  wayfarer  back  home;  or,  if 
he  has  no  home,  to  a  place  provided  by  the 
Out-Door  Poor  Association. 

8— S  B  1 


last  year,  more  than  half  were  found.  More 
than  six  hundred  of  these  were  reported 
from  outside  the  city. 

"  Think  my  daughter  has  gone  to  New 
York.  Please  try  to  find  her."  Then  fol- 
lows a  description  of  the  missing  girl. 

Scores  of  such  telegrams  reach  the  police 
headquarters  every  week.  Six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  appeals  came  last  year  from  out- 
side the  city  to  some  loved  one  believed  to 
be  lost  in  the  human  wilderness.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  of  the  missing  were 
found.  Some  were  earning  their  living 
honestly  in  the  metropolis,  but  had  been 
dazzled  into  forgetfulncss  by  its  unaccus- 
tomed sights.  Some,  having  failed  in  their 
combat  with  the  forces  of  the  city,  arc 
hiding  their  poverty  and  failure;  some  have 
a  story  of  shairic  and  misery,  which  the  vie- 
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tim  has  not  the  will  nor  the  courage  to 
admit.  Sometimes  it  is  a  body  found  float- 
ing in  the  river,  but  carried  to  the  morgue, 
that  solves  the  riddle  of  one  who  is  missing. 

Some  unsolved  mysteries  remain  to  baffle 
the  trained  scent  of  the  "  lost  squad."  As 
tracelessly  as  the  raindrop  is  lost  in  the 
ocean  have  some  individuals  dropped  out  of 


of  Brooklyn  Bridge  a  boy  friend  of  George 
Thomson,  an  errand  boy,  saw  the  child 
struggling  one  day  last  year.  His  parents 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  waited  for  his 
coming.  They  had  always  looked  for  him 
as  the  clock  struck  the  half  hour  after  six. 
Simultaneously  with  that  stroke  Georgie 
had  invariably  flung  open  the  door,  and  his 
round,  freckled  face  and  laughing  blue  e;ye& 
and  sturdy  figure  lottsd  tli^  Rgtd^  lid* 
come.  That  night  the  dode  Md^  htM'pmlt 
six  and  a  quarter  of  Aevm  i^d  ^6vm  tad 
eight  and  nine,  but  there  was  no  sound  of 
his  footsteps,  no  glimpse  of  his  roguish  face. 
His  father  telephoned  a  satessage  to  tiie  of- 
fice where  the  boy  was  employed. 


F.  F  WNCOIW 
08 


OCCASIONALLY  AN  OLD  PERSON  COMES  mCUff 
THE  COUNTRY  ON  A  VISIT  TO  A  FRIBina 
OR  RELATIVE  IN  THE  CITY. 


sight  in  New  York.  William  Brown,  for 
instance,  a  handsome  youth,  set  forth  eight- 
een years  ago  from  his  parents'  beautiful 
home  on  the  heights  in  Brooklyn  to  Co- 
lumbia College,  where  he  was  a  student, 
and  never  returned.  His  case  is  as  much 
of  a  mystery  to-day  as  it  was  that  June  day 
when  he  departed. 

Rich,  talented,  of  excellent  family  and  of 
noble  character,  the  boy  disappeared  from 
sight  as  a  rusty  pin  might  be  lost  in  a  scrap- 
heap. 

Similarly  disappeared  Bernard  F.  Lynch, 
a  bank  clerk  whose  home  was  also  in 
Brooklyn.  Lynch  has  been  gone  eighteen 
months,  yet  no  trace  of  him,  living  or  dead, 
has  been  found. 

In  the  bridge  crush  at  the  Manhattan  end 


"  Georgie  left  at  the  usual  time,"  he  was 
told. 

The  next  morning  a  neighbor  boy  called 
to  go  to  the  city  with  him.  "  I  saw  him  in 
the  bridge  crush  last  night  at  six,  but  was 
separated  from  him,"  said  the  boy. 

That  was  a  year  ago,  but  Georgie  Thom- 
son has  never  returned.  His  parents,  their 
hearts  sick  with  hope  deferred,  comfort 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  he  is  dead 

They  Vanish  from  Sight. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Collett,  a  pretty  young  bride, 
went  forth  from  her  home  in  the  Bronx 
one  morning  to  do  her  marketing.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  the  bridegroom  sought  for  her 
at  the  market,  in  the  homes  of  her  friends, 
in  the  hospitals.    At  last  the  police  sent  out 
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a  general  alarm.  Six  months  have  passed, 
but  she  has  not  returned. 

Strange  was  the  story  told  by  a  poor  old 
woman  who  visited  police  headquarters  and 
gave  a  minute  description  of  her  daughter. 

"When  did  you  miss  her — yesterday?" 
asked  Lieutenant  Sullivan. 

**  No,"  said  the  feeble  old  woman,  "  it  was 
seven  years  ago  this  day." 

*'  Seven  years  ago  ?  And  why  haven't  you 
been  to  see  us  before  ?  " 

**  I  thought  of  it,"  answered  the  mother, 
"  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  it." 

A  prosperous  dressmaker  waved  a  fare- 
well to  friends  who  met  her  on  the  ferry- 
boat on  her  way  from  a  suburban  town  to 
her  shop  in  New  York.  They  saw  her  in 
the  mass  of  hurrying,  struggling  humanity 
that  poured  from  the  ferry-boat.  And 
neither  they  nor  her  family  nor  any  friends 
have  ever  seen  her  since. 

To  the  morgue  go  many  seekers  for  the 
lost.  They  hesitate  outside  the  door.  The 
pallor  of  fear  overspreads  their  faces.  The 
trained  attendants  know  the  instant  after 
the  door  has  opened  to  admit  the  hesitant 
one  whether  the  lost  is  still  the  lost.  If  so, 
the  sign  is  unmistakable,  a  deep,  quivering 
sigh  of  rehef.  If  the  lost  is  now  the  found 
there  is  instantly  a  cry,  such  a  cry,  the  at- 
tendants say,  as  every  one  at  miserably  pic- 


turesque old  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York 
knows  too  well — the  cry  of  a  broken  heart. 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  was  a  recent 
time,  when  the  search  for  one  who  had  been 
lost  in  the  maelstrom  of  humanity  was  a 
matter  chiefly  of  whim  or  accident.  It 
chanced  that  an  official  visiting  incognito  a 
room  in  the  police  station  heard  a  poor  old 
man  from  the  East  Side  mourning  wildly 
the  loss  of  bis  daughter. 

"  Get  out  f  Don't  make  that  racket  here !  " 
commanded  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  an 
officer.    The  old  man  fell  to  weeping. 

"  My  daughter  has  been  gone  for  four 
days.  I  come  here  twice  every  day.  I  hear 
nothing.    I — " 

The  officer  caught  the  old  man  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  stop  your  racket !  "  he  said,  and 
slammed  the  door.  That  man  was  dismissed 
the  next  day  from  the  force.  A  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  methods  of  seeking  the  lost 
followed.  It  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
eight  men  to  aid  such  men  as  the  heart- 
broken old  father,  and  within  the  year  the 
number  of  lost  and  missing  who  had  not 
been  found  has  diminished  more  than  one- 
half. 

In  the  wilderness  of  New  York  there  are 
eight  shepherds  who  are  seeking  in  all  their 
waking  hours. 


THE    WEED    OF  ENVY. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 


_J         NVY  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  all  soib  and  climates,  and  is  no  less 
luxuriant  in  the  country  than  in  the  court;  is  not  confined  to  any 
^^^^^r^^>^    rank  of  men  or  extent  of  fortune,  but  rages  in  the  breasts  of 
^^KL^A^    all  degrees. 

^-^^^mI^         Alexander  was  not  prouder  than  Diogenes;  and  it  may  be, 
I  if  we  would  endeavor  to  surprise  it  in  its  most  gaudy  dress  and 

attire,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  full  empire  and  tyranny,  we  should  find  it  in 
schoolmasters  and  scholars,  or  in  some  country  lady,  or  the  knight  her  husband; 
all  which  ranks  of  people  more  despise  their  neighbors  than  all  the  degrees  of 
honor  in  which  courts  abound:  and  it  rages  as  much  in  a  sordid  affected  dress  as 
in  all  the  silks  and  embroideries  which  the  excess  of  the  age  and  the  folly  of 
youth  delight  to  be  adorned  with. 

Since  then,  it  keeps  all  sorts  of  company,  and  wriggles  itself  into  the  liking 
of  the  most  contrary  natures  and  dispositions,  and  yet  carries  so  much  poison  and 
venom  with  it  that  it  alienates  the  affections  from  heaven,  and  raises  rebellion 
against  God  Himself,  it  is  worth  our  utmost  care  to  watch  it  in  all  its  disguises 
and  approaches,  that  we  may  discover  it  in  its  first  entrance,  and  dislodge  it 
before  it  procures  a  shelter  or  retiring-place  to  lodge  and  conceal  itself. 
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NULLl  SECUNDUS,  ENGLAND'S  WAR  BALLOON.    THOUGH  NOT  SO  FAST  A  TRAVELER  AS  ITS  FRENCH 
AND  GERMAN  RIVALS,  THIS  DIRIGIBLE   GAS-BAG   EXCELS  IN  RELIABILITY.  BRITISH 
MILITARY  ENGINEERS  SPENT  TWO  YEARS  OVER  ITS  CONSTRUCTION. 

READY  FOR  WAR  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 


BY    R.    S.  THOMASSON. 


WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  GREAT  POWERS  OF 
EUROPE  ARE  DOING  TO  GAIN  AN  EFFECTIVE  SUPREM- 
ACY   IN    THE    THIN    UPPER    REGIONS   OF   THE  AIR. 


BEX  JAM  IN    FRANKLIN,  one 
^     hundred    and    twenty  -  five 
years  ago,  saw  a  balloon- 
f  J?    ascension    in    Paris.  At 
y^lgj^  once  the  idea  occurred  to 

^«K^.  .  -jfa*v^   j^j^^ .  sufficient 

for  certain  purposes,  such  as  elevating  an 
engineer  to  take  a  view  of  an  enemy's  army, 
works,  etc.,  conveying  intellig^ce  into  or 
out  of  a  besieged  town  and  the  like." 

There  have  been  many  since  who  have 
dreamed  of  flying  in  the  air,  but,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  one  speaker  at  a  recent 
aeronautic  congress,  so  far  the  risks  are 
such  that  the  greatest  practical  value  of  the 
balloon  is  in  war. 

Franklin  had  a  vision,  therefore,  at  least 
as  far  as  1908.  Whatever  may  be  the  fu- 
ture, to-day,  the  most  practical  use  of  the 
balloon  is  in  war. 


Even  in  1898  The  Hague  Conference  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  dropping  of  explosives 
from  air-ships,  at  least  for  the  following 
five  years. 

If  that  law  had  been  passed  then,  the 
limit  would  now  have  expired — and  to-day 
balloons  are  better,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous,  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  the 
past  year,  1907,  recorded  greater  progress 
in  dirigible  army  air-ships  than  any  other 
year  since  Franklin  saw  the  ascent  in  Paris. 

The  result  was  that  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence, on  August  19  last,  ruled  that  interna- 
tional law  forbids  the  dropping  of  projec- 
tiles from  an  air-ship  into  an  enemy's  camp. 
Yet,  even  since  last  August  air-ships  have 
developed  marvclously,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  next  great  war  will  see  them  figure  as 
one  of  the  most  important  features. 

For  years  the  Lebaudy  brothers,  in  France. 
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experimented,  spending  one  million  francs, 
and  finally  their  machine  was  adopted  by  the 
French  government,  in  1905,  as  the  first  of 
the  recent  army  air-ships,  the  Lebaudy  II. 

Soon  after  that  the  air-ship  La  Patrie  • 
was  built  on  the  same  model.    The  French 


Last  summer  it  was  announced  that  British 
military  engineers,  who  had  for  two  years 
been  engaged  in  construction  of  an  air-ship 
similar  to  La  Patrie,  had  finished  their 
work.  The  first  trial  of  this  ship  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  great  success. 


NULLI   SECUNDUS   ABOUT   TO    START   ON    A    TRIP.     THIS  HUGE  AND  SEEMINGLY  UN- 
WIELDY CONTRIVANCE  CAN  BE  MADE  TO  RISE  AND  DIP  AND  TRAVEL  IN  ANY  DE- 
SIRED DIRECTION.     IT  HAS  JOURNEYED  THROUGH  THE  AIR  FROM  FARNSWORTH 
TO  LONDON — THIRTY  MILES — CIRCLING  ABOUT  THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL    AND    RETURNING     PART  OF    THE  DISTANCE. 


have  now  built  and  building  a  fleet  of  four 
army  balloons. 

Germany,  not  to  be  outdistanced,  has 
adopted  Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship,  has  sub- 
sidized a  balloon  company  for  him,  and  has 
met  with  greater  success  than  the  French. 


Colonel  Cody,  an  American  inventor  in 
charge  of  the  British  kite  service  for  several 
years  past,  was  the  man  responsible  for  the 
machinery  of  this  seventy-five  thousand- 
cubic-fcet  gas-bag,  and  Colonel  Capper,  chief 
aerostatic  officer,  steered. 
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THE  SCRAP   BOOK— FIRST  SECTION. 


In  the  trials  they  were  able  to  do  just  as  established  a  balloon  station  at  Fort  Leaven- 

they  pleased  with  the  ship,  apparently.    She  worth,    Kansas,    under    Lieutenant  Lahm, 

dipped  and  rose  at  twelve  miles  an  hour  Seventh   Cavalry,   U.S.A.,   winner   of  the 

and  flew  in  every  desired  direction.    They  Gordon  Cup  in  1906;  and  a  few  months 

called   her   "  NuUi   Secundus,"   though,  as  later  a  balloon-corps  was  organized  with 

was    jokingly    remarked,    she    was    really  nine  men,  under  Captain  C.  De  F.  Chandler, 

"  Nulli  Tertius,"  for  both  ,France  and  Ger-  to  operate  at  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska, 

many  beat  her  in  speed.    But  it  is  doubtful  Late  in  the  year  a  twenty-five  thousand- 

if  they  beat  her  in  reliability.  dollar  contract  was  advertised  for  a  dirigi- 

She  ascended,  for  example,  at  Farns worth,  ble.    At  that  time  Lieutenant  Lahm  was 

thirty  miles  outside  of  London,  on  October  abroad  studying  aeronautics.  He  was  hastily 

10  last,  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  War  Office  summoned  home  and  active  work  was  begun 


THE  CAR  OF   NULLI  SECUNDUS,  SHOWING  THE  MOTOR  AND  THE  CONTROLLING-APPARATUS.  IN 
THE  FOREGROUND    IS    COLONEL   CODY,  AN  AMERICAN  INVENTOR  WHO  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS 
HAS  BEEN  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  KITE  SERVICE.     THE  SEATED  OFFICER  IS  COLONEL 
CAPPER,  CHIEF  AEROSTATIC  OFFICER.    COLONEL  CODY  HAS  CHARGE  OF  THE  MACHINERY. 


in  the  city,  flew  around  St.  Paul's — remind- 
ing one  of  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy — 
crossed  the  Thames,  and  started  back  to 
Farnsworth. 

Some  one  in  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds 
invited  the  aeronauts  to  luncheon,  yelling 
up  to  them  through  a  megaphone.  They  de- 
scended, but  meanwhile  a  gale  had  sprung 
up,  so  they  had  to  stay  there.  But  they  had 
been  in  the  air,  traveling  at  will,  for  three 
and  a  half  hours. 

From  the  center  of  this  wonderful  car, 
on  either  side,  project  a  pair  of  wings,  at 
right  angles,  which  make  it  appear  some- 
what like  an  aeroplane.  There  is  another 
wing  attachment,  also,  in  the  rear  riggings, 
between  car  and  balloon. 

Last  March  the  United  States  government 


in  the  development  of  army  air-ships  in 
America.  He  and  Chandler  are  constructing 
a  machine,  it  is  said,  at  Fort  Myer,  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  tested  this  spring.  At  that  lime 
a  series  of  tests  will  be  held  there,  open  to 
all  comers. 

America,  however,  is  after  a  "  heavier- 
than-air "  machine,  such  as  the  one  with 
which  Henry  Farman  recently  won  the 
Deutsch  prize  in  Paris — the  coming  style  of 
air-ship,  rather  than  the  great  unwieldy 
gas-bag  type  of  army  balloon. 

Aeronautic  activity  in  the  United  States 
has  lately  been  augmented  by  the  appearance 
of  a  woman  air-ship  inventor — Miss  E  T. 
Todd.  In  a  small  room  in  East  Twenty- 
Third  Street,  New  York,  she  has  worked 
out  a  series  of  models  of  an  aeroplane 
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MISS  B.  L.  TODD,  THB  ONLY   WOMAN   AIRSHIP    INVENTOR.     THB  PICTURE  SHOWS  HBR  AMONG 
THE  VARIOUS  MODELS  WHICH  SHE  HAS  CONSTRUCTED. 

From  a  thotograth  by  Jessie  Tar  box  Beats,  New  York. 


which,  at  this  writing,  she  is  preparing  to 
give  an  actual  test  in  the  open. 

With  comparatively  little  assistance,  even 
in  the  mechanical  work,  she  has  made  a 
machine  capable  of  carrying  two  men.  It 
is  about  eight  feet  high,  seven  feet  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  forty-two  feet  laterally 
from  tip  to  tip.  There  is  a  frame  of  steel 
tubing  and  a  surface  of  balloon  fabric.  A 
six-foot  propeller  will  be  driven  by  a  fifty- 


horse-power  motor.  The  whole  machine 
can  be  folded  and  packed  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  machine  are 
method  of  hanging  the  basket  and  the  sys- 
tem of  control. 

Miss  Todd  began  to  make  her  first  model 
in  January,  1906.  She  is  a  pleasant-man- 
nered, gray-haired  woman,  who  is  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  and  anticipates  a  meas- 
ure of  success. 


A   PORTENT   OF   BROACHED  MISCHIEF. 


BY    WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief,  to  the  unborn  times? 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  BOX  AND  THE  STAGE- 
SETTING  AT  FORD'S  THEATER  ON  APRIL  14,  1865. 


THE  STAGE-SBTTING  AT  FORD'S  THEATER,   IN  WASHINGTON,  AT  THE  TIME  WHEN 
BOOTH   FIRED  THE   FATAL  SHOT  AT  LINCOLN. 

From  a  thotouratk  by  A.  A.  Knox,  taken  at  the  time. 


I     ^  HE  building  on  Tenth  Street,  Washington,  that  was  once  Ford's  Theater, 
(^^^  =^^^^         "^^^        ^  ^^"^  "^^^       ^  government  office.    It  is,  there- 

SjYS   fore,  interesting  to  preserve  a  Hkeness  of  the  place  as  it  appeared  on 
yp^    the  night  of  Good  Friday,  1865,  when  John  Wilkes  Booth  sent  a  bullet 
®vO  brain  of  President  Lincoln. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  averse  to  attending  the  theater 
on  the  evening  of  a  solemn  religious  fast,  yet  the  triumph  of  the  Union  was  so  recent  that 
the  whole  country  was  still  rejoicing  over  Lee's  surrender.    The  populace  was  eager  to 
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get  a  glimpse  of  the  President  on  every  possible  occasion.  Therefore,  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  consented  to  be  present  at  Ford's  Theater  on  the  evening  of  April  14th.  General 
Grant  was  to  have  been  there  also,  but  on  that  very  afternoon  he  changed  his  plan  and  left 
Washington  to  visit  relatives  in  Xew  Jersey. 

The  play  given  that  evening  was  the  then  popular  piece,  **  Our  American  Cousin,"  with 
Laura  Keene  playing  in  the  star  role.  As  the  play  proceeded,  Booth  made  his  way  to  the 
President's  box,  which  was  draped  with  flags  and  at  very  short  range  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

Major  Rathbone, 
who  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  President,  cut 
olT  the  assassin's  retreat 
from  the  rear  and  tried 
to  seize  him,  but  Booth, 
striking  at  him  with  a 
dagger,  leaped  to  the 
front  of  the  box  and 
thence  down  upon  the 
stage. 

One  of  his  spurs 
caught  in  the  folds  of  a 
flag,  which  draped  the 
box,  and  caused  him  to 
fall  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  break  his  leg.  This 
accident,  brought  about 
in  so  singular  a  fashion, 
made  his  speedy  capture 
certain.  Although  he 
dashed  away  with  great 
speed  upon  a  swift 
horse,  he  was  forced  by 
intense  pain  to  stop  for 
medical  assistance,  and 
thus  gave  his  pursuers  a 
chance  to  get  upon  his 
track. 

The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  respec- 
tively the  stage  setting 
at  the  time  when  Booth 
fired  his  shot,  and  the 
draping  of  the  Pres- 
ident's box,  just  after 
Booth  had  leaped  from 
it.  The  disarrangement 
of  the  flag  by  the  assas- 
sin's spur  is  quite  per- 
ceptible. 

It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  this  historic 
building,  fraught  as  it  is 
with  so  painful  an  inter- 
est for  all  Americans, 
should  not  have  been 
preserved  unchanged.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  old  theater  of  1865. 
On  the  house  across  the 
street,    however,  where 

Lincoln  died,  there  has  been  set  a  memorial  tablet,  and  within  there  is  a  collection  of 
relics  and  memorabilia  of  the  great  President,  who  died  at  the  moment  of  the  final  success 
of  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Uninn,  to  which  he  had  given  all  the  energies 
oThis  superb  manhood. 


THE   BOX   IN   WHICH   LINCOLN    SAT   IS  HERE  SEEN   AS  IT  WAS  JUST 
AFTER    THE    ASSASSINATION.       BOOTH    ENTERED    THE    BOX  FROM 
THE  REAR,  AND  AFTER   HIS  TERRIBLE   DEED,  SPRANG   TO  THE 
FRONT  OF  THE  BOX  AND  LEAPED  TO  THE  STAGE.     THE  PHO- 
TOGRAPH   SHOWS    PLAINLY  THE  DISARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
FLAG    BY  THE  ASSASSIN'S  SPUR. 
From  a  fhotograth  by  A.  A.  Knox,  taken  at  the  time. 
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HISS  THERESA  DB  FRANCHBSI,  A  SKILFUL  BLIND  GIRL,  WHO  mSTRMgrS  IN  SSWXNG  AND  ItAllIIAI. 
TRAINING  AT  THB  ROOMS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCUtlf^  FOR  THE  BLIMD. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  FINGERS 

THAT  SEE. 


BY    E.    L.  BACON. 


THOUGH  THEY  ARE  TOTALLY  BLIND,  MANY  COURAGEOUS  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  HAVE  OVERCOME  THEIR  AFFLICTION  AND 
ACHIEVED  GREAT  RESULTS  IN  BUSINESS,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTSw 


N  the  museum  o  f  Xantes  stands  a 
bronze  lioness,  the  mouth 
drawn  into  a  savage  snarl, 
the  ears  pressing  back  in 
angry  menace,  the  long,, 
muscular  body  so  lifelike 
that  your  first  impulse  is  to  step  back  in 
alarm  to  escape  the  threatened  spring. 

It  is  a  figure  that  you  are  not  likely  to 
forget ;  the  work  of  a  master  hand.  A  won- 
derful observer  he  must  have  been,  you  think. 
He  must  have  studied  some  lioness  a  long 
time;  and  with  that  mastery  of  detail  that 
only  genius  brings,  he  must  have  modeled 


those  lines  so'  true  that  you  seem  to  see  the 
quiver  of  the  muscles. 

True  enough,  he  was  a  wonderful  observer 
— an  observer  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 
He  was  Louis  Vidal,  blind  almost  all  his  life. 
And  this,  his  masterpiece,  was  studied  from 
the  living  animal ! 

How  did  he  do  it? 

He  went  into  the  lioness's  cage,  and  while 
her  keepers  struggled  to  keep  her  snarling 
jaws  from  him,  his  nimble,  sensitive  fingers 
ran  swiftly  over  her  body,  taking  note  of 
every  line,  feeling  the  play  of  the  great  mus- 
cles, even  reaching  to  her  jaws  as  he  knelt 
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behind  her,  while  she  snapped  at  the  keep- 
ers, who  were  prodding  her  with  irons. 

He  had  first  made  a  study  of  a  stuffed 
lioness  and  also  of  a  skeleton,  and  with  this 
preliminary  work  as  a  foundation,  one  visit 
to  the  cage  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
complete  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

This  same  method  he  followed  while  he 
was  at  work  upon  his  *'  Crouching  Panther," 
the  fine  bronze  in  the  museum  at  Orleans. 
It  was  reported  in  Paris,  at  the  time,  that 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 


GBNSRAL  CHARLES  R.  BRAYTON,  THE  POLITICAL 
BOSS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.     THOUGH  STRICKEN 
BLIND  EIGHT  YEARS  AGO,  THE  AFFLICTION 
HAS  NOT  LOST  HIM  THE  POLITICAL  POWER 
THAT  GAINED  HIM  SO  MANY  VICTORIES. 


he  got  out  of  the  infuriated  panther's  cage 
alive. 

"  Ah,  that  fellow  Vidal !  *'  Antoine  Louis 
Barye,  the  famous  sculptor,  whose  pupil  he 
was.  used  to  say  proudly.  "If  he  only  had 
the  use  of  his  eyes,  his  work  would  be  the 
greatest  of  the  age." 

Vidal  has  been  dead  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  his  work  still  I'ves ;  and  in 
many  a  school  for  the  blind,  the  pupils  study 
with  their  sensitive  hands  models  of  his  lion- 
ess and  panther,  and  find  hope  for  themselves 
in  what  he  accomplished. 

Yet,  one  may  marvel  at  what  Louis  Vidal 
achieved,  and  find  time  and  time  again,  as  he 
studies  into  the  mysterious  power  of  the 
blind,  that  problems  arise  that  lead  him  to 


question  whether  often  there  is  not  a  well- 
developed  sixth  sense  in  these  sightless 
workers. 

That  is  a  question  that  is  always  being 
asked  of  teachers  of  these  unfortunates,  and 
usually  comes  the  reply : 

"  We  believe  that  there  is,  but  our  ideas 
about  it  are  very  vague.  When  we  try  to 
study  into  it,  we  are  baffled  at  every  turn." 

Here  is  a  case  in  point : 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  blind  American 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Nor- 


DR.  NEWELL  PERRY,  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
TO  HIS  BLINDNESS  HE  ATTRIBUTES  THE  POWER 
OF    MENTAL    CONCENTR.\TlON    THAT  HAS 
ENABLED    HIM    TO    SUCCEED.      HK  DOES 
NOT  REGRET    HIS  LOSS  OF  SIGHT. 


mal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Xorwood,  Lon- 
don, has  seen  absolutely  nothing  since  he  was 
a  boy. 

Not  many  years  ago  he  decided  to  climb 
Mont  Blanc.  On  the  day  of  the  ascent  some 
of  his  friends,  who  had  just  heard  of  his 
plan,  called  upon  his  wife  and  urged  her  to 
prevent  h"m  from  risking  his  life  so  reck- 
lessly. 

"  He  hasn't  a  gho^^t  of  a  show  of  coming 
back  alive,"  one  cf  them  told  her.  **  Kven 
a  man  with  the  best  of  eyesight  takes  his 
life  in  his  hands  in  that  climb,  and  for  a 
blind  man — why,  it's  suicide !  '' 

But  Mrs.  Campbell's  confidence  in  her  hus- 
band was  unshaken.  "If  you  want  to  stop 
him,''  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  you  had  better 
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-EWIS    B.    CARRL,   THE    GREAT    AUTHORITY    ON   THE       CALCULUS  OF 
VARIATIONS."      HE  MEMORIZED  PERFECTLY  A  SUCCESSFUL  ANALYSIS 
EXTENDING  OVER  THREE  YEARS,  THE  CALCULATIONS  BEING  PER- 
FORMED BY  MEANS    OF   A   BOARD  CONTAINING  MOVABLE  PINS. 


i  quick  about  it.  for  he's  half  way  to  the 
p  now." 

The  doctor  got  to  the  summit  easily,  and 
was  there  that  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
e  surprise  of  their  hves.  A  heavy  cloud 
ing  around  them  so  that  they  could  see 
)thing.  While  they  were  expressing  their 
sappointment,  their  blind  companion  said: 
**  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  under  the  cir- 
imstances  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  party 
whom  this  wonderful  view-  appeals.  I 
n  see  everything  with  my  mind's  eye." 


Then  he  went  on  to 
describe  the  beauties  of 
the  snowy  range  that 
lay  before  them,  telling 
the  guides  what  lay  m 
one  direction  and  what 
in  another  with  a  com- 
pleteness of  detail  that 
apparently  would  be 
possible  only  to  a  man 
who  had  been  to  the 
summit  many  times,  un- 
less he  was  really  seeii^ 
at  the  moment  the  pan- 
orama that  the  cloud 
obscured. 

To  go  back  a  great 
many  years,  there  ap- 
peared in  England,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  strange  blind 
man  named  James  Hol- 
man.  famous  as  the 
"  blind  traveler."  While 
a  lieutenant  in  the  na\'>» 
in  1810,  Holman  lost  his 
sight,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  service. 

Instead  of  settling 
down  to  a  life  of  indo- 
lence, as  almost  ever>' 
blind  person  did  in  that 
day,  he  set;  out  to  travel 
He  walked  through 
France,  Icai^,  and  the 
countries  bordering  the 
Rhine.  He  ijras  always 
alone.  Not  even  a  dog 
helped  to  show  him  the 
way.  Yet,.!i<^^{ag  never 
lost  ma^  f  ^^Bmilt: 

He  had  an  astonish- 
ing power  of  realizing 
what  was  going  on  about 
him.  He  could  tell  the 
general  appearance  of 
the  country  through 
which  he  chanced  to  be 
passing,  and  on  reaching 
a  town,  he  could  describe 
it  through  some  strange 
intuition  almost  as  well  as  if  he  had  his 
sight. 

He  had  no  sooner  returned  from  this 
journey  than  he  set  out  on  a  trip  around 
the  world.  He  got  as  far  as  Irkutsk,  Siberia, 
where  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  by  the  Rus- 
sian government. 

Imagine  arresting  a  blind  man  as  a  spy— 
a  man  who  couldn't  tell  black  from  white. 
But  the  officials  couldn't  believe  that  he  was 
blind. 

"How  could  a  blind  man  come  from  Lon- 
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don  to  Irkutsk  alone?"  they  asked.  "How 
can  a  blind  man  walk  for  miles  without  once 
stopping  to  ask  the  way?  How  can  he  tell 
what  kind  of  a  building  it  is  that  he  is  pass- 


ing: 


For  their  prisoner  had  done  all  these 


things.  Perhaps  his  finely  developed  sense 
of  hearing  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
myster>%  but  Holman  himself  said  in  his 
journal  that  he  could  not  explain  how  he 
knew  certain  things. 

He  did  succeed  in  making  the  journey 
around  the  world  a  few  years  after  the  Rus- 
sian officials  had  sent  him  back  the  way  he 
had  come,  and  he  met  with  many  strange 
adventures. 

In  spite  of  such  curious  instances  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  operation  of  an  unknown 
sense,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  that  have  made  scientific  study  of  the 
blind  believe  sightless  persons  come  no  near- 


er to  having  a  sixth  sense  than  any  others, 
and  that  the  most  mystifying  of  their 
achievements  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  their  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  smell, 
and  taste  arc  often  extraordinarily  devel- 
oped to  make  up  for  the  lost  sight. 

That  these  remaining  senses  are  developed 
to  a  marvelous  degree  in  some  cases  is  well 
known.  Especially  is  this  apparent  in  cases 
of  deaf-blind  persons. 

The  sense  of  touch  conveyed  to  Laura 
Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller,  bo:h  of  whom 
lost  all  sight  and  hearing  in  very  early  child- 
hood, all  they  learned  of  the  life  around 
them.  Through  touch  alone,  Miss  Keller  has 
become  one  of  the  most  accomplished  woman 
scholars  of  her  time.  She  has  shown  greater 
intellectual  ability  than  Miss  Bridgman,  but 
her  sense  of  touch  is  not  by  any  means  as 
keen  as  was  Miss  Bridgman's. 


THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  MISS  THERESA  DE  FRANCHESI  OPERATING  THE  SWITCHBOARD  AT  THE 
OFFICES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND.      BY  HER  WONDERFUL  SENSE 
OF  TOUCH,  SHE  MANIPULATES  THE  PLUGS  WITH   UNHESITATING  PRECISION. 
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Seventy  years  ago  dawned  a  new  era  for 
the  deaf-blind,  when  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  astonished  the  world.  She  was 
only  twenty-six  months  old  when  scarlet- 
fever  destroyed  her  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
sense  of  smell.  But  how  much  she  lived 
to  accomplish  with  that  solitary  sense  of 
touch  that  remained! 

almost  six  years  she  lived  with  no 


For  almos 


Again  and  again  she  was  made  to  nt 
raised  labels  to  the  objects  for  which  the>' 
stood. 

It  was  all  meaningless  to  her  for  days  and 
days;  but  suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon 
her.  The  raised  labels  were  the  objects' 
names !  With  that  great  secret  discovered 
her  education  and  her  power  to  communicate 
with  other  persons  were  assured. 


DESPITE  HER  LIFELONG  BLINDNESS,  MISS  DORA  FITCH  EL  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  TRIMS  HATS  WITH  A  SBNSE  OF 
FITNESS  THAT  EVEN  THE  PARISIAN  MILLINERS  MIGHT  ADMIRE. 


knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  about  her 
— a  life  like  that  of  a  solitary  prisoner  in  a 
darkened  dungeon.  Then,  one  day,  she  felt 
a  hand  passing  her  fingers  over  a  piece  of 
paper  with  curious  little  lumps  in  it 

She  did  not  know  then  that  those  lumps 
were  letters,  and  that  they  were  to  open 
the  door  for  her  to  life,  knowledge,  happi- 
ness.   But  finally  she  understood 


So  keen  did  this  girl's  sense  of  touch  be- 
come that  while  she  was  at  work  over  llif 
beautiful  lace  on  which  she  spent  much  of 
her  time,  she  could  tell  the  most  minute 
shades  of  difference  in  the  . 

One  touch  of  her 

upon  the  hand  of  anr^WD^   

and  she  could  tell  at  once  who  it  was.  One 
sweep  of  her  hand  over  a  piece  of  lace,  and 
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she  could  tell  every 
detail  of  the  most  in- 
tricate pattern. 

Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
Icy  Howe,  the  Bos- 
t  o  n  philanthropist, 
opened  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  prison  door. 
He  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  in 
realizing  that  it  was 
possible  to  convey 
knowledge  to  the 
mind  of  a  deaf-blind 
child,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  succeed  in 
such  an  effort. 

Perhaps  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him, 
Helen  Keller  would 
never  have  emerged 
from  that  desolate 
state  in  which  not  one 
word  or  look  from 
the  world  around  her 
ever  reached  her.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  not 
until  her  parents  had 
read  of  the  Bridgman 
case  that  they  real- 
ized the  possibilities 
thai  lay  before  her. 

Helen  Keller  was 
only  nineteen  months 


BDWARD  DEMILLE  CAMPBELL,   NOW  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE   LABORATORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF    MICHIGAN,    LOST    HIS    SIGHT    IN  AN 
EXPERIMENT.      HE     IS     THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  STEEL. 


old  when  an  illness 
deprived  her  of  both 
sight  and  hearing. 

For  five  years  she 
lived  without  the 
power  to  communi- 
cate with  a  living 
soul.  She  did  not 
know  what  language 
was.  She  did  not 
know  what  a  human 
being  looked  like.  All 
she  knew  of  how 
anything  in  the  world 
presents  itself  to  the 
eye  lay  in  a  faint 
memory  of  having 
seen  as  a  baby  the 
shadows  of  leaves 
dancing  in  the  sun- 
light on  the  floor. 

And  then,  as  had 
Laura  Bridgman  half 
a  century  before,  she 
felt  nimble  fingers 
pressing  into  her 
hand  one  day.  She 
did  not  know  that 
those  fingers  were 
spelling  words  for 
her  ;  but  the  fingers 
kept  on  at  their 
work,  day  after  day, 
until  she  understood. 


THE  FAMOUS    FANNY  CROSBY,  KNOWN    THE    WORLD    OVER    FOR    HER  GOSPEL  HYMNS,  OF  WHICH 
SHE  HAS  WRITTEN  SIX  THOUSAND,  HAS  BEEN  BLIND  SINCE  SHE  WAS  SIX  MONTHS 
OLD.      SHE  IS  SHOWN  DICT.\TING  TO  HER  SECRETARY. 
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To-day  she  is  the  most  wonderful  deaf- 
bhnd  person  in  the  world.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  RadclifFe  College,  has  mastered  five  lan- 
guages, and  reads  Greek  as  easily  as  the 
average  woman  reads  English. 

The  new  State  of  Oklahoma  last  Decem- 
ber sent  to  Washington  as  one  of  its  two 
first  Senators  a  man  whose  remarkable 
memory  has  done  much  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  his  complete  blindness.  Memory 
has  done  almost  as  much  for  him,  in  fact, 


than  anything  else.  Hernando  de  Soto 
Money  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Gore,  who  was  then  a 
Populist,  was  selected  as  the  best  man  to 
answer  his  arguments.  A  debate  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  two  men. 

After  Money  had  spoken,  Gore  took  the 
platform,  and  held  his  hearers  spellbound 
for  four  hours.  Incidentally,  he  quoted  page 
after  page  of  his  antagonist's  record  as  set 
down  in  the  Congressional  Record^  this  hav- 


COMPLETELY  BLIND  AT  CHILDHOOD,  MISS  GRACE  KEATOR  WAS  NOT  A  WHIT  DISCOURAGED.  SHE 
PERSISTED,  AND  IS  NOW  A  SPEEDY  TYPIST  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


as  the  sense  of  touch  did  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Helen  Keller.  Indeed,  he  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  in  politics  if  his 
memory  had  not  been  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

This  man  is  Thomas  P.  Gore,  who  has 
been  blind  from  infancy.  When  a  small  boy 
in  his  native  State  of  Mississippi,  he  formed 
the  ambition  to  become  a  United  States 
Senator.  It  was  an  ambition  ihat  never  left 
him,  though  his  friends  used  to  smile  pity- 
ingly when  they  heard  him  speak  of  it  and 
looked  at  his  sightless  eyes.  Yet,  that  am- 
bition has  been  realized  when  he  is  only 
thirty-six  years  old. 

The  amazing  way  in  which  his  memory 
served  him  upon  one  critical  occasion  had 
more  to  do  with  sending  him  to  the  Senate 


ing  been  read  to  him  only  once  a  day  or  two 
before. 

It  was  a  remarkable  memory,  too,  that  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  Christopher 
A.  Buckley,  the  blind  *'  boss  "  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Buckley  had  an  astonishing  memory  for 
voices.  It  was  said  of  him  that  once  he  had 
heard  a  man  speak,  he  never  forgot  him. 
Sometimes  a  man  would  come  into  his  saloon 
who  had  not  seen  the  **  boss  "  for  years.  He 
would  no  sooner  speak  than  Buckley  would 
recognize  him,  and  holding  out  a  hand,  call 
him  by  name,  and  ask  him  where  he  had 
kept  himself  so  long. 

In  the  case  of  General  Charles  R.  Bray- 
ton,  the  blind  *'  boss  "  of  Rhode  Island,  blind- 
ness has  not  led  to  anv  such  extraordinar)' 
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development  of  either  the  memory  or  the 
sense  of  touch,  for  he  lost  his  sight  only 
eight  years  ago,  after  he  had  made  his  mark 
in  politics.  His  affliction  did  not  prevent 
him,  however,  from  retaining  his  political 
grip. 

But  in  speaking  of  these  wonderful  cases 
of  memory,  that  famous  blind  mathematician 
in  Brooklyn,  Lewis  B.  Carrl,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  He  is  the  world's  only  living 
authority  on  the  calculus  of  variations,  a 
branch  of  mathematical  science  that  only  the 
very  keenest  minds  are  able  to  master. 

On  one  of  the  problems  in  his  book,  "  Cal- 
culus of  Variations,"  he  was  at  work  for 
three  years.  Not  until  he  had  reached  the 
solution  did  he  commit  any  portion  of  the 
problem  to  paper.  Every  step  of  the  analysis 
was  recorded  in  his  memory  until  success 
was  at  last  within  his  grasp. 

BKndncss  is  a  help  rather  than  a  handicap 
to  the  mathematician,  declares  Dr.  Newell 
Perry,  the  blind  tutor  in  mathematics  for 
Columbia  University  students.  His  inability 
to  see  enables  him  to  concentrate  his  mind 
better,  he  says.  He  fears  that  if  he  himself 
should  ever  regain  his  eyesight,  which  he 
lost  when  only  eight  years  old,  his  work 
would  suffer. 

Whether  there  is  anything  in  this  theory 
or  not,  Dr.  Perry  succeeded  in  graduating 
with  high  honors  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  while  a  student  at  Munich,  wrote 
a  mathonatical  treatise  which  that  univer- 
sity adopted  as  a  standard. 

These  blind  mathematicians  are  far  from 
being  the  only  blind  persons  to-day  who  have 
won  fame  in  intellectual  pursuits.  There  is 
Edward  DeMille  Campbell,  the  world's  high- 
est authority  on  the  constitution  of  steel, 
who  lost  his  eyesight  in  an  explosion  that 
occurred  early  in  his  chemical  investiga- 
tions. 

Two  hours  after  the  accident  he  was  busy 
planning  his  future  work.  Two  weeks  later 
he  was  working  on  the  same  old  problem 
of  what  steel  really  consisted  of.  He  is 
now  (iirector  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Then  there  is  Fanny  Crosby,  who  has 
written  six  thousand  gospel  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  known  the  world  over.  She  has 
been  blind  since  she  was  six  months  old. 

To  return  to  the  talk  about  that  myste- 
rious sixth  sense.  If  you  should  ever  chance 
to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  you  would  be  impressed 
at  once  by  the  thought  that  there  must  be 
such  a  sense.  It  is  hard  to  explain  some  of 
the  things  that  are  done  there  on  any  other 
hypothesis. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  you  would  see  Miss 
Agnes  Stafford  and  Miss  Dora  Fichtcl  doing 

9— S  B  I 


marvelous  work  in  making  and  trimming 
hats — hats  that  even  the  best  of  Parisian 
milliners  might  admire. 

It  is  all  done,  the  manager  tells  you,  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone — and  yet — well,  go 
and  see  them  work.  You  would  find  it  hard 
to  convince  yourself  that  they  did  not  see 
what  they  were  about,  so  swiftly  do  their 
fingers  fly,  so  sure  is  ever\^  touch. 

This  association  is  sending  many  blind 
men  and  women  into  various  lines  of  em- 
ployment in  New  York.  At  Lebanon  Hos- 
pital, Miss  Hannah  Isaacs,  who  has  been 
blind  since  childhood,  operates  the  twenty- 
stop  telephone  switchboard. 

In  the  association's  rooms,  five  blind  girls 
work  as  telephone-operators.  Another  blind 
girl  there  is  a  typewriter  and  stenographer, 
taking  her  stenographic  notes  on  a  machine 
contrived  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Gates  Avenue  Home  for  the  Blind, 
in  Brooklyn,  is  Edward  Brickenmaier,  a  blind 
barber,  who  shaves  all  the  men  in  the  place. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  blind  men  who 
work  with  their  hand^  is  John  B.  Herreshoff, 
president  of  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company,  who,  with  his  brother,  Nathaniel 
G.  Herreshoff,  has  designed  and  built,  for 
many  years,  the  yachts  that  have  defended 
the  America's  cup. 

He  can  go  out  into  the  company's  yards 
and,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hands  over  a  pile 
of  lumber,  tell  exactly  what  kind  of  wood 
it  is.  A  touch  informs  him  whether  the 
curves  of  the-  model  of  a  boat's  bottom  are 
in  correct  proportion,  and  then,  with  a  few 
rapid  sweeps  of  his  hands,  he  judges  of  the 
symmetry  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 

History  has  scores  of  famous  blind  men. 
Milton  was  blind.  Homer  was  blind,  says 
tradition.** 

Blind  Nicholas  Saunderson,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Cambridge  University  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  used  to  astonish 
people  by  calculating  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity on  a  small  table  divided  into  minute 
squares  in  which  were  holes  for  pins.  He 
could  place  and  replace  these  pins  much 
faster  than  any  one  with  eyesight  could  do  it. 
It  is  such  a  table,  by  the  way,  that  is  used 
by  Lewis  Carrl  in  making  his  calculations. 

Zisca.  the  Bohemian  patriot,  was  blind,  yet 
he  led  his  armies  in  person  to  great  victories. 
Four  and  a  half  centuries  later,  Henry  Faw- 
cett,  who  was  blind  for  twenty-six  years, 
gave  England  its  parcels-post  while  he  was 
postmaster-general  in  the  Gladstone  period. 

So  many  blind  men  and  women  are  there 
of  great  achievements  that  one  finds  himself 
wondering  whether  Dr.  Perry  is  not  right  in 
his  theory  that  blindness  induces  that  con- 
centration of  mind  that  has  so  much  to  do 
with  success. 
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MEN  WHO  HAVE  WISHED  TO  EX- 
TERMINATE THE  RACE. 


BY    ORSON  WELLING. 


ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER,  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY.  AND  EDUARD 
VON  HARTMANN,  AND  OTHER  PHILOSOPHERS  WHO  HAVE 
FOUND  THIS  GOOD  OLD  WORLD  A  WRETCHED  SORT  OF  PLACE. 


about 


ANY  centuries  ago  there  lived 
a  Greek  philosopher  who 
got  it  into  his  head  that 
life  was  a  lamentable  thing. 
He  was  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  he  went 
declaiming  to  great  multitudes  and 


drawing  for  them  the  dismal  conditions  of 
mortal  man.  "Life  is  no  better  than  death! 
Life  is  no  better  than  death !  " 

So  vividly  did  he  paint  the  horrors  of  life 
that  many  who  heard  him  committed  suicide. 
His  journey  from  town  to  town  was  marked 
by  a  trail  of  self-inflicted  murder. 
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ARTHUR    SCHOPENHAUER,    THE   GREATEST   OF   PESSIMISTS.       HIS    PHILOSOPHY  IS 
ONE  OF  BLACK  HOPELESSNESS.     LIFE,   HE  SAYS,   IS  THE 
REAL  EVIL  OF  THE  WORLD. 


One  day,  after  he  had  finished  speaking, 
an  attentive  listener'  went  up  to  him  and 
asked : 

"If  life  is  no  better  than  death,  why  do 
you  not  die  yourself?" 

**  Because,"  returned  the  philosopher,  with 
his  most  convincing  manner,  "  death  is  no 
better  than  life." 

In  modern  times  there  have  been  three 
men  of  great  eminence  who  have,  in  their 
own  way,  echoed  the  teaching  of  this  pessi- 
mistic Greek.  First  of  these  men  was 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  who  died  in  i860. 
He  ought  to  have  found  life  exceedingly 
attractive.  The  son  of  a  rich  banker,  finely 
educated,  widely  traveled,  he  could  live 
precisely  as  he  pleased.  None  the  less  he 
saw  life  as  a  profound  tragedy. 

Life,  he  said,  is  the  real  evil  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  maze  of  unreasonable  desire,  of  hope- 


less struggle,  of  changing  passion  and  unac- 
countable yearning.  It  is  all  restless  and 
unhappy. 

Ours  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds, 
said  Schopenhauer,  because  if  it  were  only 
a  trifle  worse  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
live  at  all.  He  did  not,  however,  teach  in 
so  many  words  the  extinction  of  man  by 
some  form  of  race-suicide,  but  he  left  that 
to  be  inferred.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est philosopher  since  Plato,  and  yet  his 
philosophy  is  one  of  hopelessness  so  black 
as  to  produce  upon  morbid  minds  a  desire 
for  self-destruction. 

Much  more  explicit  than  Schopenhauer 
is  Count  Tolstoy,  that  strange  combination 
of  contradictory  qualities.  A  man  of  wealth, 
he  lives  like  a  peasant,  toiling  in  the  fields, 
dressed  in  a  cheap  shirt-blouse,  and  girdled 
with  a  rope. 
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Having  led  in  his  youth  a  life  of  sraiety, 
he  now  in  his  old  age  despises  and  con- 
demns all  pleasure.  Profoundly  religious, 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Greek 
Church  seven  years  ago  because  his  leprous 


lived  a  most  happy  married  life,  he  has  as- 
sailed marriage  as  a  vile  and  filthy  thing, 
and  has  declared  that  men  should  look 
upon  all  women  as  they  would  look  upon 
their  sisters. 


COUNT    LEO   TOLSTOY.      A   MAN   OF  WEALTH,   HE   LIVES  LIKB  A   PEASANT,  TOILING  IN 
THE   FIELDS,   DRESSED  IN  A  CHEAP  SHIRT-BLOUSE,   AND  GIRDLED   WITH  A 
ROPE.     IF  HIS  TEACHINGS  WERE  FOLLOWED,  THE  RACg  WOULD 
BECOME   EXTINCT  WITHIN  A  HUNDRED  VEAKS. 


drama,  "  The  Corpse."  sought  to  set  a  taint 
on  all  existing  institutions. 

He  would  sweep  away  not  alone  the  mon- 
archy, but  even  the  church,  the  priesthood, 
armies,  judges,  and  juries — every  vestige,  in 
fact,  of  law.  Finally,  though  he  himself  has 
been  the  father  of  sixteen  children  and  has 


All  this  doctrine  is  not  reasoned  out.  It 
is  part  of  the  strange,  morbid  fatalism  of 
the  semioriental  Russian  whose  genius  is 
equaled  only  by  his  abnormality.  If  his 
teachings  were  followed,  the  race  would  be- 
come extinct  within  a  hundred  years,  and 
the  world  would  then  be  a  solitary  planet, 
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the  abode  of  loneliness,  devoid  of  human 
life. 

Much  more  remarkable  is  the  teaching  of 
the  German  philosopher,  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann.  Educated  as  an  artillery  officer, 
Hartmann  served  in  the  Prussian  army 
from  i860  until  1865.  An  accident  unfitted 
him  for  further  service.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock,  and,  after  taking  his 
degree,  he  went,  a  cripple  and  an  invalid, 
to  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  lived,  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  bed  and  often  suffering 
great  pain.  Nevertheless,  he  has  written 
books  which  have  had  a  profound  influence 
on  recent  thought. 

Curiously  enough,  Hartmann  disagrees 
with  Schopenhauer  in  his  starting-point. 
Schopenhauer  says  that  this  world  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  while  Hart- 
mann says  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  But  he  continues  by  declaring  that, 
although  it  is  as  good  as  it  can  be,  it  is  still 
thoroughly  bad,  and  that  if  it  could  be  de- 
stroyed its  destruction  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

According  to  Hartmann,  mankind  is  the 
victim  of  three  delusions.  In  childhood  and 
in  early  youth  we  are  under  the  delusion 
that  we  can  attain  happiness  at  once.  In 
mature  age  we  are  under  the  delusion  that 
happiness  will  be  ours  in  another  life  and 
after  death.  In  our  old  age  we  cherish  the 
delusion  that  while  no  one  can  be  happy 
upon  earth  as  things  are  now,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  all  evils  will  be  over- 
come and  when  the  race  will  enter  into  a 
heritage  of  happiness  which  it  has  never 
known. 


But,  according  to  Hartmann,  these  de- 
lusions are  nothing  but  delusions.  Happi- 
ness can  never  be  attained.  We  must  not, 
however,  immediately  take  our  own  lives. 
This  would  be  a  cowardly  act  at  present. 
Only  a  few  are  as  yet  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  understand  that  hfe  is  an  evil  to  be 
ended  universally.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  philosopher  who  has  learned  this  to 
Hve  on  and  teach  his  fellow  men  the  folly 
of  expecting  happiness. 

In  time,  he  says,  all  human  beings  will 
become  intelligent  enough  to  understand 
that  living  is  only  another  name  for  misery. 
When  this  takes  place,  men  will  no  longer 
will  to  live,  but  they  will  rather  renounce 
life  and  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the 
race. 

There  is  one  rather  significant  fact  to  be 
noted  concerning  all  three  of  these  per- 
suaders to  death. 

Schopenhauer  was  a  hypochondriac,  mor- 
bid, melancholy,  and  suffering  from  bodily 
infirmity.  Tolstoy  never  preached  his 
gloomy  doctrines  until  after  he  had  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  life  and  had  be- 
come old  and  querulous.  Hartmann,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  writes  from  a  bed  of 
pain.  Therefore,  however  great  the  genius 
of  these  men  may  be,  the  peculiar  turn 
which  their  thought  has  taken  is  rightly  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  own  physical  conditions. 

A  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  never 
strove  for  the  destruction  of  humanity,  but 
rather  for  its  triumph  and  for  a  future  in 
which  life  may  not,  to  be  sure,  be  perfect, 
but  which  will,  with  every  generation,  be  a 
little  better  than  it  was  before. 


RELIGION.  THE    COMRADE  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


BY    CALEB   C.  COLTON. 


-\HILOSOPHY  is  a  bully  that  talks  very 
loud,  when  the  danger  is  at  a  distance ; 
but  the  moment  she  is  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  she  is  not  to  be  found  at  her  post,  but 
leaves  the  brunt  of  the  battle  to  be  borne  by  her 
humbler  but  steadier  comrade,  religion. 
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No.   15.— "Tristan  and  Isolde." 


BY    HELEN  KEYES. 


Sources  of  the  Story* 

For  a  thousand  years  before  Wagner 
used  it,  the  Celtic  legend  of  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde "  had  been  a  favorite  among  poets, 
and  to-day  the  tourist  in  Cornwall  is  shown 
the  grave  of  the  two  lovers,  just  as  the  visi- 
tor in  Verona  is  led  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet 
and  is  told  how  once  there  grew  over  it  a 
rosebush  and  a  vine,  so  closely  intertwined 
they  could  not  be  separated. 

Wagner  has  made  of  the  legend  one  of 
the  great  love-tragedies  of  literature.  With 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," and  "  Faust,"  it  sings  the  song  of  that 
compelling  love  which  rushes  blindly,  ec- 
statically to  destruction. 


The  story  is,  however,  without  the  moral 
stain  which  rests  on  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca," for,  unlike  Francesca,  Isolde  is  free 
from  the  vows  of  marriage.  She  is,  indeed, 
betrothed,  but  the  decrepit  king  who  has 
wooed  her  through  Tristan,  himself  in  the 
last  act  vindicates  her  innocence  by  hurr>'- 
ing  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  lovers  with 
the  intention  of  uniting  them  in  marriage. 

By  the  use  of  the  love-potion,  Wagner 
has  only  visualized,  as  it  were,  the  im- 
perative power  of  love.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  potion  was  not 
swallowed  till  after  the  love  had  sprung 
into  being  from  a  purely  human  and  natural 
cause — tht  affinity  of  two  young,  beautiful 
creatures. 


^gner's  Difficulties* 

Wagner's  revolutionary  temperament  had 
been  inflamed  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  by  the  bitter  wine  of  failure.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  when,  in  1849,  the  republi- 
can furor  broke  out  in  Dresden,  he  was 
ready  to  throw  his  enthusiasm  into  the  new 
creed. 

According  to  one  story,  probably  fictitious, 
he  assisted  joyously  in  the  burning  of  the 
opera-house  which  had  treated  his  creations 
with  disdain.  At  any  rate,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Dresden,  and  he  fled  in  the  disguise 
of  a  coachman.  He  then  became  conductor 
of  the  opera  in  Weimar,  whence  he  was 
hunted  by  the  Saxon  police  to  asylum  in 
Paris. 

He  remained  in  his  French  exile  for  ten 
years.  For  six  years  he  did  not  write  a  note 
of  musi<5,  but  gave  himself  up  to  treatises 
upon  music  and  the  opera.    When  he  again 

"Hrmim^flt  ^^^^^'^  daughter 
OriJUIIII^IIi^  of  the  King  of  Ire- 
land, and  when  the  curtain  goes  up  upon 
her   drama   she  has  already  suffered  the 


began  to  compose,  it  was  to  work  on  his 
tetralogy.  The  Nibelungen  operas  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  compelling  in- 
spiration of  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 

The  first  act  of  this  great  opera  was  com- 
posed in  Paris,  the  second  in  Venice,  the 
third  in  Lucerne.  Then  arose  the  problem — 
where  could  the  opera  be  produced?  One 
theater  after  another  rejected  it,  and  not 
till  three  years  after  its  completion  could  a 
city  be  found  venturesome  enough  to  at- 
tempt rehearsals  of  the  work. 

Between  1862  and  1863  fifty- four  re- 
hearsals were  given  in  Vienna,  after  which 
the  opera  was  abandoned  as  impossible. 
Five  years  later  it  had,  in  Munich,  its  first 
production.  This  and  the  three  subsequent 
performances  drew  crowded  houses. 

In  1886  "  Tristan  and  Isolde "  was  first 
given  in  New  York,  where  it  won,  and  still 
holds,  a  high  position  with  music  enthusiasts 
and  lovers  of  exalted  poetry. 


death  of  her  affianced  cousin,  Morold.  He 
has  been  slain  by  Tristan,  nephew  of  King 
Mark  of  Cornwall,  of  whom  Morold  had 
insolently  demanded  tribute. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  Wairner's  "Rienri"  (  Ansnst,  1906); 
Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  (September,  1906);  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman"  (October,  1906);  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  (November,  1906  );  Wagner's  "  Lohenirrin  "  (December.  1906 );  Verdi's  "11  Trovatore"  (January. 
1907  ):  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  (  February.  1907  );  Puccini's  "La  Boheme  "  (  March,  1907);  Richard  Strauss's 
"Salome"  (April.  1907  );  Verdi's  "  Aida  "  (May  1907  );  Gounod's  "Faust"  (October,  1907  );  Wagner's  "Nibe- 
lungen Ring"  (January.  1908  );  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  (  February,  1908  );  and  Verdi's  "Falstaff"  (March.  190S). 
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In  this  duel  Tristan  was  himself  wounded, 
and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Tantris  he 
has  been  to  Isolde  to  seek  healing,  for  in 
this  art  she  is  proficient.  Isolde,  however, 
recognizes  Tristan  as  her  cousin's  murderer, 


tells  him  of  Isolde's  beauty  and  advises  the 
king  to  send  him  to  gain  her  consent.  With 
his  squire,  Kurzvenal,  he  sets  out  on  this 
errand. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  we  sec  the  deck 


*  •  •  • .  i 


JEAN  DE  RESZKB  AS  TRISTAN.      THE  WORLD  HAS  NEVER    KNOWN  HIS  E^UAL 

IN  THIS  ROLE. 

From  a  cofyrighied  thotograth  by  Aimi  Dufont,  Nnv  York. 


and  she  raises  her  sword  with  intention  to 
slay  him.  But  meeting  his  eyes,  her  sword 
slowly  sinks  and,  overcome  with  a  strange 
emotion,  she  allows  Tristan  to  depart,  with- 
out revealing  to  him  that  she  knows  his 
identity. 

Tristan  returns  to  Cornwall.  The  king, 
his  uncle,  is  seeking  a  bride,  and  Tristan 


of  the  vessel  on  which  Tristan  is  bringing 
Isolde  to  Cornwall.  Isolde  is  unwillingly 
wooed.  Feeling  a  strong  emotion  for 
Tristan,  she  is  furious  that  he  should  be  so 
indifferent  as  to  seek  her  for  another's  wife. 
Moreover,  he  will  not  even  flirt  on  the  voy- 
age, but  insists  on  remaining  in  distant 
parts  of  the  ship. 
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LILLI    LEHMAN  AS    ISOLDE,   THE  IMPASSIONED 
DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KING    OF  IRELAND. 


From  a  copyrighted  thotogrtith  by  Aimi  Du^ont, 
New  Vork. 

As  they  approach  the  harbor  of  Cornwall, 
she  sends  for.  him  and  hands  him  a  cup  in 
which  she  l)elicves  is  a  death-potion,  bid- 
ding him  taste.  He  understands  her  mo- 
tive and  accepts  the  cup  as  his  farewell  to 
life,  preferring,  indeed,  this  end  to  the  hope- 
less passion  with  which  he,  too,  is  con- 
sumed. 

The  poison,  however,  has  been  changed 
for  a  love-draft  by  Brangacnc,  the  servant 
of  Isolde.    They  both  drink. 

Suddenly  from  the  orchestra  is  heard  the 
weird,  passionate    love  motive,"  starting  on 


.—FIRST  SECTION. 

a  low  key,  then  flinging  itself  into  the  high- 
est tremolo  of  the  violins.  The  renuncia- 
tion of  the  lovers  and  their  acceptance  of 
death  changes  to  the  ecstasy  of  love  and  a 
wild  delight  in  life. 

The  second  act  represents  a  garden  on  a 
summer  night,  where  Isolde,  still  unmarried, 
awaits  Tristan.  The  orchestral  horns  which 
answer  each  other  on  different  keys  fore- 
bode the  approach  of  the  king.  Isolde,  how- 
ever, knows  only  her  longing  for  Tristan, 
and,  deaf  to  the  warning,  dashes  out  a 


EDOUARD  DE  RESZKB  AS  KING  MARK,  THE  MASTER 
WHO  UNDERSTANDS   THE  TRAGIC  LOVE  AND 
FORGIVES  TOO  LATE. 

From  a  cotyrighted  photograph  hy  Aimi  Dnpcni, 
Neto  y'ork. 
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torch  whose  extinction  is  to  be  the  signal 
for  her  lover's  coming. 

While  Tristan  and  Isolde  arc  happy 
among  the  flowers  and  breezes  of  the  night, 
the  king's  retinue  enters.    One  of  the  men. 


been  secretly  sent  for,  to  exercise  her  heal- 
ing powers. 

The  orchestra  announces  her  approach  by 
a  delirium  of  joyousness. 

Tristan,  crazed,  tears  the  bandage  from 


MME.   JOHANNA    GADSKI    AS    ISOLDE — SHE   MADE    HER    FIRST   APPEARANCE  IN  THIS 
PART  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  I906-I907,  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA-HOCJSE. 
From  a  coPyritihUd  fhoti^g^rafh  by  Aitiii  Dutont,  Ni"tv  York. 


shouting  "  Treason !  "  rushes  on  Tristan  and 
stabs  him  as  the  curtain  falls.  But  Tristan 
does  not  die  then. 

In  the  third  act  we  are  carried  to  Brit- 
tany, where  Tristan,  in  his  own  castle,  is 
recovering   from   his  wound.     Isolde  has 


his  wound,  and  as  she  enters  sinks  dead  in 
her  arms. 

While  she  mourns  over  him  a  second  ship 
is  announced.  King  Mark  has  come  with 
purpose  to  unite  the  lovers  in  marriage.  He 
has  come  too  late. 
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A   GREAT   EQUESTRIAN  FEAT. 


"^HIS  startling  picture  does  not,  as  the  reader  might  infer  at  a  first  glance, 
represent  the  antic  of  a  fractious  beast.  It  is  a  feat,  performed  by  an 
American  rider,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  her  favorite  mount.  The  horse,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  without  a  bridle;  moreover,  it  is  standing  upon  one  foot, 
maintaining  a  balance  which  would  be  difficult  enough  without  the  possi- 
bly disconcerting  weight  of  a  rider.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the 
accord  between  this  intelligent  animal  and  its  mistress  is  so  complete  that 
she  aids  in  the  balancing  by  slight  shifts  of  her  own  position. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  lately  been  performing  her  feats  of  horsemanship  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London.    This  photograplt,  however,  was  taken  in  the  open. 


MRS.  THOMPSON,  AN   AMERICAN    RIDER,  WHO  HAS  BEEN    APPEARING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  LONDON.     THE  HORSE,  WHICH  SHE  MANAGES  WITHOUT  A 
BRIDLE,  IS  STANDING    ON    ONE  FOOT. 
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CHINS. 


BY 

HARVEY  E.  CONARD. 


WHAT  MAY  BE  LEARNED 
BY  STUDYING  CARE- 
FULLY THE  LOWER  JAW 
OF  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 


"^HE  chin  is  one  of  the  more 
permanent  features  of  the 
face,  and  for  that  reason 
less  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  it  when  judging 
character  than  in  wrinkles 
or  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Nevertheless,  no 
estimate  or  personality  based  upon  the 
mutable  features  would  be  of  any  value 
without  due  consideration  of  the  more  per- 
manent physiognomic  characteristics. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  bulldog  and  grey- 
hound are  widely  different,  one  is  broad  and 
strong,  the  other  narrow  and  less  strong. 
We  know  that  both  dogs  will  bite  under 
certain  conditions  and  that  specific  traits 
belong  to  each;  training,  however,  may 
cause  the  bulldog  to  become  less  ferocipus 
and  it  may  increase  the  ferocity  of  the  grey- 
hound. 

Environment  and  the  cultivation  of  higher 
qualities  may  eliminate  some  of  the  pug- 
nacity and  aggressiveness  of  a  man  with 
broad  and  heavy  jaws,  but  he  will  manifest 
his  bulldog  traits  on  due  occasion.  This 
illustrates  what  we  mean  by  the  value  of 
chin,  forehead,  nose,  and  ears  as  aids  in 
estimating  character. 

Actors  and  mimics,  by  changes  of  cos- 
tume and  expression,  appear  to  be  what  they 
are  not.  How,  then,  shall  we  judge  from 
their  changeable  features  what  men  and 
women  really  are? 

In  this  connection  I  would  note  the  neces- 
sity of  observing  the  expression  of  men  and 
women  when  they  are  least  self-conscious, 
and  of  forming  our  judgments  not  only 
from  the  perm-inent  and  changeable  features 
of  the  face,  but  also  from  the  voice,  lan- 
guage hands,  feet,  and  gait. 

In  the  study  of  chins  much  can  be  learned 
from  a  comparison  of  the  various  races  as 
well  as  from  the  comparison  of  man  with 
animals.     The    most    prolific    races  have 


prominent  chins  and  cerebellums,  while 
those  which  rear  small  families  have  small 
cerebellums  and  retreating  chins. 

Compare  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  and 
Anglo-Saxons  with  the  Indians,  Malays, 
Chinese,  and  Hindoos.  From  such  a  com- 
parison we  may  infer  that  those  persons  of 
our  own  nationality  who  have  prominent 
chins  and  large  cerebellums  will  be  strongly 
attracted  by  the  opposite  sex.  Observation 
will  prove  this  inference  to  be  true. 

Among  your  acquaintances  you  will  find 
features  and  traits  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  fox,  owl,  cat,  bulldog,  spaniel,  grey- 
hound, terrier,  goose,  bear,  elephant,  lion, 
hog,  and  donkey.  Look  into  the  countenance 
of  one  of  these  animals  and  you  may  see 
,  there,  a  suggestion  of  the  face  of  some  per- 
son whose  dominant  trait  is  that  of  the  par- 
ticular animal. 

The  length  of  the  jaw  forward  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  is  a  fairly  accurate  gage  of 
the  intensity  of  one's  feeling.  Whether  these 
feelings  are  deep  and  enduring  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  breadth  of  the  jaws. 

Marked  Characterisbcs  in  the  Jaw. 

An  unusual  distance  from  nose  to  tip  of 
chin  shows  love  of  the  opposite  sex  and 
animal  qualities.  Length  of  the  lower  jaw 
downward  back  of  the  angle  and  near  the 
ear  is  a  mark  of  the  strength  of  one's  will. 

A  protruding  chin  shows  an  aggressive 
and  persevering  nature,  while  one  that  re- 
cedes shows  lack  of  will-power  and  perse- 
verance. The  more  marked  the  physical 
signs,  the  more  apparent  will  be  these  traits, 
especially  when  the  slope  of  the  forehead 
corresponds  with  the  slope  of  the  chin. 

A  broad  chin  bespeaks  physical  courage 
and  determination.  The  majority  of  the 
world's  greatest  warriors  have  possessed 
such  chins.  These  persons  may  either  love 
ardently  or  hate  malignantly. 
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When  the  chin  is  round,  its  owner  prob- 
ably will  be  steadfast  and  enduring  in  love. 
A  broad,  round  chin  shows  force  of  char- 
acter, persistence,  and  determination.  Width 
so  great  as  to  cause  jowls  indicates  that  the 
traits  just  mentioned  are  intensified,  some- 
times to  the  point  of  perverseness.  If  the 
chin  is  broad  and  square,  the  same  traits 
sometimes  approach  violence. 

The  narrow,  square  chin  indicates  a  desire 
to  love,  and  an  indented  or  divided  chin 
shows  a  desire  to  be  loved.  A  woman  of 
the  former  type  and  a  man  of  the  latter 
type  are  happily  mated. 

A  woman  possessing  an  indented  chin  may 
be  just  a  little  too  aggressive  in  courtship. 
The  broader  the  divided  chin,  the  less 
marked  her  aggressiveness  will  be. 

Dimples — What  They  Mean. 

A  dimple  is  not  a  divided  chin.  The  dim- 
ple shows  a  desire  to  please,  quick  temper, 
and  sometimes  instability.  The  man  with  a 
dimple  and  curly  hair  may  be  superficial  and 
he  may  proudly  parade  his  accomplishments. 
A  round  and  narrow  chin  is  that  of  a  good- 
natured  person.  If  it  be  so  narrow  as  to  be 
rather  pointed,  the  person  may  have  artistic 


talent,  but  we  should  seek  a  verification  in 
other  features  before  forming  a  final  judg- 
ment in  this  and  other  respects.  A  person 
with  such  a  chin  is  likely  to  be  versatile, 
somewhat  superficial,  easily  offended,  and 
fastidious.  He  would  be  governed  by  an 
ideal,  and  would  remain  single  if  the  ideal 
mate  were  not  found. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  animal  whose  lower 
jaw  permits  of  as  many  movements  as  that 
of  man.  Man's  jaw  moves  not  only  up  and 
down,  but  from  side  to  side  and  forward 
and  backward. 

This  freedom  of  motion  results  in  a  great 
variety  of  expression.  The  chin  is  pro- 
truded in  anger  and  with  determination,  but 
is  drawn  back  in  fear.  The  jaw  drops  in 
astonishment  and  from  stupidity.  The  rec- 
ognition of  nearly  every  taste  and  odor, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  and  almost  ever)* 
emotion,  is  accompanied  by  its  peculiar 
movement  of  the  chin.  The  sidewise  turn 
of  man's  chin  and  the  upward  cast  of  wom- 
an's are  more  expressive  of  love  than  spoken 
words. 

Determination,  a  yielding  to  persuasion, 
distrust,  fear,  grief,  and  anger,  each  has  its 
characteristic  expressions  in  the  chin. 


GREAT  MEN. 


'OUNTAINS  never  shake  hands.  Their  roots  may  touch :  they  may 
keep  together  some  way  up :  but  at  length  they  part  company,  and 
rise  into  individual,  insulated  peaks.  So  is  it  with  great  men. 
As  mountains  mostly  run  in  chains  and  ciusteis,  crossmg  the  plain 
at  wider  or  narrower  intervals,  in  like  manner  are  there  qxxrhs  in  history  when 
great  men  appear  in  clusters  also. 

At  first,  too,  they  grow  up  together,  seeming  to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
to  have  the  same  desires  and  antipathies,  the  same  purposes  and  ends.  But  after  a 
while  the  genius  of  each  begins  to  know  itself,  and  to  follow  its  ovn  bent ;  they 
separate  and  diverge  more  and  more :  and  those  who,  when  young,  were  working  in 
consort,  stand  alone  in  their  old  age. 

But  if  mountains  do  not  shake  hands,  neither  do  they  kick  each  other.  Their 
human  counterparts  unfortunately  are  more  pugnacious.  Although  they  break  out 
of  the  throng,  and  strive  to  soar  in  solitary  eminence,  they  cannot  bear  that  their 
neighbors  should  do  the  same,  but  complain  that  they  impede  die  view,  and  often 
try  to  overthrow  them,  especially  if  they  are  higher. — Hnonyinoue. 
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I     ^ARIS,  we  are  told,  had  to  decide  Sometimes,  however,  almost  all  the  world 

vti    I      1  dl    "P<^"       comparative  loveli-  agrees  on  a  particularly  pretty  woman. 

Jjmf'    r~"^^i^n5   "^^s  of  certain  ladies  of  his  Such  a  woman  is  Isabelle,  Duchesse  de 

({^tj  I       ^7  ^^y-   What  a  thankless  task,  Guise,  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  France. 

T^JLwj^^t     and  how  purely  personal  his  Her  fame  as  a  beauty  has  reached  far  and 

judgment  must  have  been,  wide.    She  is  still  under  thirty  years  of  age, 

for  there  can  be  no  exact  standards  of  beauty  having  been  born  in  May,  1878.    She  is  the 

— no  criterion — no  measure  other  than  that  daughter  of  the   Comte  de   Paris,  and  a 

of  individual  whim  or  fancy.  younger  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 


ISABELLE,  DUCHESSE   DE  GUISE.     SHE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIEST 
WOMEN  IN  FRANCE. 
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Portugal,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Aosta.  Her 
brothers  are  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  is  at 
present  the  pretender  to  the  French  throne, 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon.  She  mar- 
ried, some  years  ago,  her  first  cousin,  the 
Due  de  Guise,  a  son  of  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
and  the  marriage  has  been  extremely  happy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  there  is  an 
American  who  can  well  hold  her  own  with 


The  secret  of  her  beauty  is  undoubtedly 
the  matchless  combination  of  her  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  the  exquisite  pallor  of  her 
face.  While  still  a  debutante  she  spent  a 
summer  at  Newport,  and  it  was  there  that 
she  first  met  "  Freddy  "  Gebhard,  whom  she 
afterward  married.  Her  married  life  was  an 
unhappy  one.  After  a  long  separation  she 
was  divorced  from  her  husband,  and,  a  few 


MRS.   HENRY    CLEWS,   JR.     SHE    LIVES   IN    PARIS,  WHBRB  SHE  IS  JUSTLY 
CONSIDERED  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BBAUTIFtiri.  OF  ABCSRiCAH  WOMEN. 


the  Duchesse  de  Guise.  Mrs.  Henry  Clews, 
Jr.,  who  lives  in  Paris,  is  justly  considered 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  women.  She  is 
often  pointed  out  in  Paris  as  the  only  Ameri- 
can woman  who  outshines  the  beauties  of 
the  Faubourg.  She  was  Louise  Morris,  of 
Baltimore,  where  her  tall  and  stately  figure, 
her  wonderfully  perfect  profile,  her  masses 
of  dark  hair,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
her  eyes  are 'still  vividly  remembered. 


years  later,  she  married  Henry  Qews,  Jr., 
the  only  son  of  the  New  York  banker.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clews  pass  nearly  all  of  their  time 
in  Paris,  where  they  have  a  charming  apart- 
ment. They  have  two  children,  who  have 
inherited  nuich  of  their  mother's  beauty. 
Mrs.  Clews  is  spending  the  present  winter  in 
New  York  with  Mrs  Henry  Clews,  Sr.,  and 
has  been  much  in  evidence  at  the  opera  and 
at  the  larger  dinners  and  dances. 
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Harking  back  to  America,  it  may  be  point- 
ed out  that  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
younger  girls  in  New  York  is  Miss  Lucy 
Dodge,  the  granddaughter  of  *'  America's 
grand  old  man  " — Mr.  John  Bigelow,  who 


the  Hon.  Lionel  Guest,  an  Englishman,  and 
a  member  of  a  very  well-known  family. 
Miss  Dodge  is  considered  one  of  the  coming 
beauties  of  the  metropolis.  She  is  a  niece 
of  Poultney  Bigelow,  the  author. 


MISS  VERA  GILBERT.  A  GREAT  FAVORITE  AMONG  ALL  THE  YOUNGER    PEOPLE  IN  THE  SUMMER 
CAPITAL.      SHE  IS  BLOND,  WITH  A  FRESH  AND  VERY  FAIR  COM- 
PLEXION AND  GOLDEN  HAIR. 


From  a  fhoiotpath  by  Aitnf  Dutont,  Newport. 

has  just  passed  his  ninety-first  year.     Her  A  girl  who  has  made  a  great  success  in 

mother  was  Flora  Bigelow.  Newport  societ>'  is  Miss  Vera  Gilbert,  the 

Miss  Dodge's  parents  were  divorced  some  only  daughter  of  Charles  Pierpont  Gilbert,  of 

years  ago,  and  her  mother  has  since  married  New  York.    She  is  a  great  favorite  among 
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all  the  younger  people  in  the  summer  capital, 
where  her  love  of  the  open  air  is  so  great 
that  she  rarely  passes  a  day  without  a  stiff 
ride  on  horseback  (she  is  an  excellent  judge 
of  a  horse),  and  a  long  swim  afterward  at 
Bailev's  Beach.     Her  beauty  is  tint  of  the 


the  match  has  been  extremely  happy,  and 
the  princess  can  never  have  regretted  choos- 
ing as  she  did.  As  the  granddaughter  of  an 
American  President,  she  was  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  almost  a  national  figure  here, 
and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 


MISS  JULIA  SAN1>S,  A  NEWPORT   DKBI  TANTE  OF  LA.ST  ST.'MMER.      SHE  IS  A  CAPITAL 
TENNIS-PLAYER,  SWIMMER.  AND  HORSEWOMAN. 

Front  a  thotosrrath  h'  Aiitit^  Dutont,  .\'t"t'  York. 


proverbial  blonde,  with  a  fresh  and  very  fair 
complexion  and  golden  hair. 

Miss  Julia  Grant,  a  daughter  of  (jcneral 
I'rederick  Dent  Grant,  and  a  granddaui;lucr 
(jf  President  U.  S.  Grant,  married  Prince 
Cantacuzene.  a  Russian  nobleman,  nearly 
ten  years  ago.  Contrary  to  the  rule  which 
has  lately  been  set  in  international  marriages. 


Americans  and  foreigners  alike.  They  were 
married  in  Newport,  where  Mrs.  Potter 
I'almer,  Miss  Griint's  aunt,  leased  a  beautiful 
villa  for  the  ceremony.  The  princess  is  tall 
and  very  slender.  She  has  brown  eyes,  and 
hair  sc)  brown  that  it  verges  on  black.  She 
l)as>es  mos:  of  her  tiirie  in  Russia,  on  her 
husband's  estates,  but  she  is  certain  uj  rj- 
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MKij.  tUWiiN  GOULL*.  tORMLKLV  Mi&b  bARAH  SHRADV,  Ob'  NEV>   VoRK.    bHii  ANL»  Ht.R  biisiiiR- 
IN-LAW,  MISS  HELEN  GOULD,  ARE  ASSOCIATED  IN  MANY  CHARITABLB  ENTERPRISES. 

From  a  fhototrrafh  by  Histcd,  Nezu  York, 


turn  to  America  every  year  or  two  to  see 
her  American  friends  and  relatives. 

The  princess,  to  her  great  regret,  found  it 
impossible  to  come  to  America  and  attend 
the  recent  wedding  of  her  only  brother, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3d,  and  Miss  Edith  Root. 
The  strongest  ties  of  affect'on  exist  in  the 
Grant  family,  and  both  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  unite  in  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  prince 
and  his  two  charming  children.  This  portrait 
v  as  painted  in  London  by  Clau^en  Coope,  a 
talented  young  American  painter,  and  has 
never  before  been  published. 


The  portrait,  on  page  706,  of  Mrs.  W.  X- 
McVickar  and  her  child  is  from  a  recent 
photograph.  Mrs.  McVickar  was  Miss  Elhi 
V.  Tomlinson,  the  pretty  daughter  of  David 
Tomlinson,  of  Vonkers.  She  was  greatly  ad- 
mired as  a  debutante,  and  soon  after  her 
appearance  in  society  she  married  William 
Xe'Non  ^JcVickar,  a  brother  of  E.  S.  J 
McVickar  and  of  J.  A.  McVickar.  They 
have  a  charnn'ng  place  on  the  Hudson,  where 
Mrs.  McVickar  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
the  sunnner  colony. 

Newport  people  are  proud  of  saying  that 
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there  are  more  pretty  girls  in  Newport,  and 
always  have  been,  than  in  any  other  summer- 
resort  in  America.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Miss 
Julia  P.  Sands  is  certainly  a  Newport  girl, 
and  a  very  pretty  girl.  She  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  Lorillard  Sper  :cr,  Jr.  Miss  Sands  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick  P.  Sands, 
and  a  niece  of  Admiral  Charles  M.  Thomas. 


who  formerly  had  command  of  the  Naval 
Training-school,  in  Newport.  Miss  Sands, 
therefore,  has  many  affiliations  with  what  is 
known  in  Newport  as  the  **  navy  set."  She 
is  a  typical  blonde,  with  golden  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  wonderfully  clear  and  beautiful 
complexion.  She  was  a  debutante  last  sum- 
mer, and  had  an  extremely  gay  season.  She 


MRS,   FRANK  GRAY  GRISWOLD.      HER  BEAUTY  DKPENDS  UPON  MANY  CHAKMS  AND  IS  INADE^IWTELY 

EXPRESSED  BY  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


From  a  thotojfraph  by  the  Catnflrll  Studio,  Xr:v  York. 
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is  a  tapital  tennis-player,  swimmer,  and 
horsewoman. 

"  The  prettiest  of  the  Goulds  "  is  the  title 
which  some  people  have  given  Mrs.  Edwin 
Gould,  of  New  York.  Before  her  marriage 
she  was  Miss  Sarah  Shrady,  a  step-daughter 
of  Dr.  George  Shrady,  the  well-known  New 
York  physician.  Mrs.  Gould  is  a  chataigne 
blonde.  Her  hair  is  a  golden  chei>tnut.  and 
her  eyes  are  intensely  brown.  Her  husband 
is  the  brother  of  George,  Helen,  Howard, 
and  Frank  Gould,  and  of  Anna,  formerly 
Comtesse  de  Castellane. 

Mrs.  Gould  has  a  quiet,  retiring  way  of 
doing  good,  and  of  b:?siowing  money  on 
those  less  fortunate  than  herself,  which  has 
endeared  her  to  many  people  b')th  in  and  our 
of  New  York.  She  and  her  charitably  inclined 
sister-in-law,  Helen  Gould,  arc  great  fr'ends, 
and  are  associated  in  many  Vvorthy  charitable 
enterprises  of  wh-ch  the  world  knows  little. 
The  Goulds  spend  the  winters  in  New  York 
and  the  summers  on  the  Hiulson,  where  they 
have  a  beautiful  country-place  near  ?il'ss 
Helen  Gould's  estate. 

]Mrs.  l'>ank  Gray  Griswold  has  often  been 
held  up,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  as  one  of 
our  representative  American  bL\auties.  She 
was  formerly  Miss  Josephine  Houghtaling, 


of  Chicago,  and  was  much  admired  in  Chi- 
cago society.  Her  picture  was,  of  course, 
included  in  the  book  of  American  beautie^ 
published  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  biii 
her  photograph  fails  utterly  to  convey  to  the 
beholder  an  exact  idea  of  her  appearance. 

Hers  is  a  beauty  which  depends  ufK»n 
many  charms — her  chestnut  hair,  with  i:- 
tones  of  auburn:  her  blue-gray  eyes;  her 
delicately  modeled  eyebrows,  and  her  claNMC 
nose,  her  graceful  figure,  and  her  winning 
smile.  Mrs.  Gris wold's  first  husband  wa^ 
Cass  Canfield.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cinheld 
had  a  large  house  in  New  York,  and  country- 
places  in  Long  Island  and  Aiken,  where  he 
and  his  wife  went  in  for  hunting  and  otlit^ 
outdoor  sports.  ^Ir.  Canfield  died  in  New 
York  a  few  years  ago,  and  last  summer  hi> 
widow  married  Mr.  Griswold,  a  bachelor,  a 
son  of  Mrs.  George  Griswold,  of  New  York, 
and  a  brother  of  ^Trs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer, of  West  Ninth  Street. 

After  an  extended  honeymoon  in  EurrfK. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  returned  to  .\mcr:ci 
and  settled  on  Long  Island.  They  are  at 
present  in  New  York.  Last  October  Mr^. 
Griswold  assisted  r^Irs.  Clarence  Mackay  .v. 
her  church  fair  at  Roslyn,  and  helped  t 
make  it  a  great  success. 


BEAUTY— GOD'S  MARK  ON  VIRTUE 

BY  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

gg^l  ^EAUTY  is  the  mark  God  sets  on  vir:ue.  Every 
^1  natural  action  is  graceful.    Every  heroic  act  is 

also  decent,  and  causes  the  place  and  the  by- 
standers'to  shine. 
When  a  noble  act  is  done — perchance  in  a  scene  of 
great  natural  beauty ;  when  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 
martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dying,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
come  each  and  look  at  them  once  in  the  steep  defile  of 
Thermopylae ;  when  Arnold  Winkelried,  in  the  high  Alps, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  avalanche,  gathers  in  his  side  a 
sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  to  break  the  line  for  his  comrades ; 
are  not  these  heroes  entitled  to  add  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
to  the  beauty  of  the  deed  ? 
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AN    ACTIVE  CENTENARIAN. 


THE   REV.  THOMAS  LORD,  OF  HORNCASTLE,  LlNCOLNSHl R K.     THOI  GH  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  AGE 
ON  APRIL  12,  HE  RETAINS  ALL  HIS  FACULTIES,  AND   PREACHES  VIGOROl'S  SERMONS. 


I'  is  not  SO  very  unnsiial  to  hear  men  or  women  wIid  have  reached  their 
hundredth  year,  althouirh  many  of  these  alleged  centenarians  are  not  really 
such,  since  there  i>  m me  doubt  about  the  dates  of  their  birth.  Indeed, 
scientific  writers  place  the  natural  longevity  of  man  at  one  hundred  years, 
and  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  is  steadily  increasing. 

All  the  same,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  human  being  who  is  capable  of 
any  real  exerlidii  after  the  ])eginning  of  his  ninetieth  year.  Such  persons 
usually  sink  into  a  state  of  debility.  They  do  indeed  exist,  th(uigh  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  live.  Their  faculties  wane.  Their  i)hysical  strength  ebl)s  away.  Their  mental 
vigor  is  impaired  (;r  wholly  lost.  They  ha\e  to  be  fed  ard  dressed  and  nursed  precisely 
like  infants  in  the  cradle. 

Very  suri)rising,  therefore,  is  the  authentic  instance  of  an  English  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lord,  who  is  now  iK>t  only  living,  ])ut  regularly  preaching  and  discharging  all 
the  duties  o(  the  ministry,  m  tlie  very  verge  of  his  hundreflth  birthday.  He  will  attain  a 
full  century  (»f  existence  mi  the  I2th  of  April  of  this  year,  and  he  shows  no  signs  of 
anything  like  decrepitude. 

Mr.  Lord  lives  in  Horncastle,  a  country  town  of  Lincolnshire,  and  his  friends  and 
parishioners  intend  to  celebrate  his  hundredth  birthday  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  portrait 
here  given  of  him  was  taken  while  he  was  delixering  a  sermon  from  his  pulpit,  and  his 
appearance  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  \igor.  lie  stands  erect  and  firm,  and  his  face 
would  rot  be  taken  for  tlie  face  of  a  man  much  over  seventy. 

"T  T 
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THE  LURE  OF  SUNKEN  TREASURE 


BY    GILSON  WILLETS. 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  SPENT  LIFETIMES  IN  ATTEMPTS  TO 
SNATCH  FROM  THE  OCEAN'S  BOTTOM  THE  FORTUNES 
THAT  HAVE  BEEN  LOST  ON  TREASURE-LADEN  SHIPS 


UXKEX  treasure  has  lured  many 
J^^Or  Tiro    *i  "1^"        'i'^  death  at  the 
j^^^]^^    bottom  of  tlie  ocean.  The 
WE        J  steamer    Central  America, 

R^^^-y   ■     in  1857,  went  down  off  the 
"  "**  coast    of    Cuba,  carrying 

$800,000  in  gold  from  Cali- 
fornia. Marine  underwriters  in  Xew  York 
had  to  pay  for  the  gold  as  well  as  for  the 
ship. 

Then  an  English  wrecking  company  sent 
a  diver  to  search  for  the  treasure,  offering 
him  a  third  of  all  the  gold  recovered.  The 
diver  was  pulled  up — dead.  That  wreck 
lay  at  too  great  a  depth  for  a  diver  safely 
to  reach  her  money-chests. 

In  1881  a  number  of  Xew  York  divers 
and  wreckers  formed  a  party  to  search  for  a 
treasure-ship  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  S'-a. 
They  sailed  away  in  the  brig  Gipsy.  To-day 
the  (iipsy  is  am  ng  shii)s  "missing  and 
never  heard  from." 

Sunken  treasure  has  often  prf»ved  to  be 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
for  those  who  spent  money  seeking  a  fortune 
under  the  waters.  With  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  on  board,  the  steamer 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  1901,  foundered  in  the  Pa- 
cific off  the  Golden  Gate.  Several  different 
marine  '  fortune-hunters  spent  their  whole 
substance  in  attempts  to  recover  the  Rio 
Janeiro's  "  pot  of  gold." 

Before  that,  certain  submarine  argonauts 
invested  capital  in  enterprises  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  golden  fleece 
on  the  liner  Oregon,  that  was  wrecked  off 
Long  Island,  with  seven  hundr'^d  thousand 
dollars  aboard. 

Even  the  United  States  government  has 
aided  sunken-treasure  hunters  in  their 
search  beneath  the  sea.  In  verification  of 
this  statement,  the  writer  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  from  the  Bureau  of 
X;(^'igation,  at  Washington : 

The  records  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  indicate  that  on 
December  18,  1894.  F.  ^vl.  Eppley  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  lloivirable 
John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,    for   and    in   behalf   of  the 


United  States,  to  search  for  and  en- 
deavor to  discover  a  sunken  wreck 
known  as  the  British  frigate  Hussar, 
alleged  to  have  been  sunk  in  East  River, 
near  Port  Morris,  now  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  in  Xovember.  1780.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  search  was  to  secure  CvT- 
tain  treasure,  relics,  and  other  things 
of  value  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  wreck.  It  appears  that  after  a  nio^t 
exhaustive  search  in  British  archives  at 
London  and  in  the  Astor  Library,  etc., 
Mr.  Eppley,  on  July  9,  1897,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  tliere  was  no  treas- 
ure in  the  wreck  when  she  sank.  He 
asked,  therefore,  that  his  contract  be 
annulled. 

Behind  this  official  memorandum  lies  die 
story  of  a  hundred-year  quest  of  the  $2,900.- 
000  in  gold  that  was  believed  to  have  g'^:ic 
down  with  the  Hussar. 

Commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Porle.  'he 
ship-of-war  Hussar  sailed  in  September, 
1780,  from  Southamptf  n.  England,  bounti 
for  Xew  York.  This  vessel  carried  the  sum 
of  580,000  pounds  sterling  in  gold  coin,  for 
the  payment  of  his  majesty's  sailors  and 
soldiers  in  the  Amerfcan  colonies. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  Hussar  reached  Xew 
York,  than  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Newport.  And  for  one  hundred'  and  seven- 
teen years  afterward,  the  popular  belief  was 
that  she  proceeded  to  Newport  without 
first  unloading  her  treasure  at  Xew  York. 

In  accordance  with  orders  to  join  the 
British  fleet  at  the  Rhode  Island  port  the 
Hussar,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  1780,  made  her  way  up  the  East  River 
as  far  as  Hell  Gate.  There  she  struck  on 
Pot  Rock,  knocking  a  hole  in  her,  amid- 
ships. Captain  Sir  Charles  Porle  ordered 
all  hands  to  the  pumps :  and  an  attertipt  was 
made  to  reach  a  shelving  beach  some  dis- 
tance north.  Off  Port  Morris,  however, 
the  vessel  began  taking  water  faster  than 
it  could  be  pumped  out. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  twelve  £aAom>, 
the  Hussar  went  down:  and  all  but  a  few 
of  her  crew  of  107  officers  and  men  perished 

N^ot  till  fourteen  years  afterward  was  any 
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attempt  made  to  secure  the  vast  amount 
of  specie  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  the  frigate.  This  first  at- 
tempt— in  1 791 — was  made  by  the  captain 
of  an  Enghsh  merchantman.  He  anchored 
his  ship  near  the  wreck  and  began  rigging 
up  a  primitive  diving-bell.  But  before  he 
was  ready  for  the  first  descent,  he  was 
requested  by  the  United  States  government 
to  cease  operations. 

This  incident  called  wide  public  attention 
to  the  sunken  Hussar  and  her  fortune  in 
gold.  Yet  nothing  was  done  by  Americans 
till  1819,  when  a  company,  formed  for  the 


of.  recovering  the  Hussar's  millions.  He 
brought  up  nothing  of  greater  value  than 
an  anchor.  Shares  in  his  company,  mean- 
time, fell  way  below  par.  And  he  there- 
after let  the  Hussar  lie  in  peace. 

Three  months  later,  in  November,  1892, 
the  Hackett  Wrecking  Company  of  New 


BLA.NCKE   HIRED  A  DIVER   TO   SEARCH   AN   OLD  WRECK   OFF   PEEKSKILL.      THOUGH   NOT  A 
FARTHING  WAS   FOUND.   IT    PROVED  A  VERITABLE  TREASURE-SHIP  TO  THE  DIVER. 
WHO   RECEIVED  TWENTY-FIVE   DOLLARS  A  DAY   DURING  A  QUEST  THAT 
LASTED   THROUGH    AN    ENTIRE  SUMMER. 


purpose,  worked  at  the  wreck  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  some  of  her  guns  and  upper 
sheathing.  Then  the  company  went  out 
of  business,  miserably  in  debt. 

After  that,  other  companies  were  formed 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  to 
hunt  for  the  treasure-trove  at  Hell  Gate. 
All  failed. 

At  last,  in  1892,  the  Little  Giant  Wreck- 
ing Company  was  promoted  by  a  Captain 
Simonds  and  others,  of  Leominster.  Massa- 
chusetts. Shares  were  sold,  above  par.  In 
August,  Captain  Simonds  began  tlic  work 


York,  sent  down  two  divers  to  search  the 
wreck,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars 
a  week  for  each  diver.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  this  company,  too,  abandoned  hope 
and  withdrew  from  the  quest. 

Then  came  forward  the  New  York  lawyer 
already  referred  to — Francis  Eppley.  By 
the  terms  of  his  contract,  made  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Carlisle,  Eppley  was 
to  turn  over  to  the  government  only  "  ten 
per  cent  of  all  the  gold  recovered." 

The  shrewd  man-of-law  decided  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  secure  "  documents 
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THE  SCRAP   BOOK— FIRST  SECTION. 


IN  THE   PRESENCE  OF  THREE  FRIENDS,  ANDREW  ALLEN,   A  SURVIVOR 
OF  THE  DE  BRAAK.  MARKED  ON  A  CHART  THE  EXACT  LOCATION  OF 
THE  WRECK   THAT    HAD  SUNK  WITH    MORE  THAN  A  MILLION. 


in  the  case."  Was  the  money  really  aboard 
the  Hussar  when  she  sank?  Eppley  spent 
three  years  searching  the  records  both  in 
New  York  and  at  the  Admiralty  Office  in 
London,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  put  an 
end  to  the  dreams  of  all  treasure-hunters 
that  had  designs  on  the  Hussar.  For  he 
announced  that  before  the  frigate  left  New 
York  bound  for  Newport,  she  landed  on 
Manhattan  Island  all  the  money  she  car- 
ried, namely,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
obtaining  a  receipt  for  it  from  Commissary 
General  Delancy,  of  the  British  army. 

To-day  the  Hussar  lies  embedded  in  the 
mud,  thirty  feet  under  the  bed  of  Hell  Gate. 
And  (livers  declare  that  of  the  half  dozen 
hulks  of  actual  or  supposed  treasure-ships 
submerged  in  the  water  round  New  York, 
that  of  the  Hussar  is  the  best  known  to 
men  of  their  calling. 

Francis  Eppley  was  not  the  only  fortune- 
seeker  who  applied  to  the  United  States 
government  for  aid.  In  1880,  Jacob  Blancke, 
an  old  gentleman- farmer  of  Storm  King, 
on  the  Hudson,  wrote  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  for  permission  to  **  dig, 
drag,  and  grapple  "  the  bed  of  the  Hudson, 
at  a  spot  off  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 


Blancke,  to  whom  : 
Hudson  was  a  kind  <»f 
his   attention    to  a 
This  time  he  insisutl 
was  sunk  at  that  p  -ii 
tion.    The  vessel,  I  v 
some  $400,000  in 
this  time  the  owner  . 
Blancke  alleged  thai 
embedded,  wanteu 
Blancke  said  he  conlfln't  afFor 
and  the  deal  was  called  off. 

The  old  treasure  Inmu  r  nt 
the  employer  of  a  lunkssic 
crew   from   New   ^  Ork  11 
upon  which  Blanek.    now  \^ 
stance,  in  1888,  prov  ed  to  be 
ure-ship — to  the  divrr.  I'or 
tune-seeker  kept  the  diver  a 
old  bottom  all  summer,  pa: 
dollars  a  day  for  the  fun. 
in    question    lay   at    the  t 
Peekskill.    Not  a  farthing 
though   Blancke   declared  ^ 
from  Philadelphia  was  stin 
with  a  fortune  in  gold. 

Two  years  later  he 
admitting  that  he  had  ^P' 
of  his  life  chasing  rainbow? 


He  iH^ieve^ 

treasure  lay 
sunken  with  the 
of  a  British  sc 
The  "spot' 
ernment  lan< 
Biandce's  reque: 
refused. 

The  old  nial 
wrote  a  second  i 
the  War  Depad 
which  he  referrtll 
law  on  the  sub;; 
cited  Section 
the  Revised  St' 
the  United  Statj 
read : 

"  The  Seer 
ilie  Treasury 
i/.ed  to  make  / 
for  the  coiled 
property  wh 
h:ive  bc'cn 
abandoned, 
derelict." 

.Xgain  per 
■  dig  was 
Blancke.  t 
sect'uM  of 
quoted  wa; 
upon  wliieli 
the  eon  tract 
with  Franc 
search  the 
imkcn  trt 
nbsessii  ir 
•  find  "  : 

I  hit  a 
t.  durinc 
-:iid. 

■IvU  SOV 

t  the  b( 
[]■(■  trea 
"  half 
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Here  is  the  story  of  a  hunt  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  that  succeeded,  at  one  stage  of 
the  quest,  in  recovering  at  least  a  part  of 
the  treasure  sought.  It  relates  to  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Golden  Gate  that  lies  off 
the  Mexican  coast,  with  millions  in  her 
hold.  The  last  of  the  many  attempts  to 
recover  that  money  was  made  in  1906. 
Hence  this  is  also  the  story  of  the  very 
latest  known  sunken-treasure  hunt. 

Forty-four    years    ago,    last    May,  the 


the  cost  of  a  search  expedition.  He  formed 
a  company,  and  sent  out  two  divers. 
After  a  year's  absence  they  returned  with 
a  harvest  of  disappointed  hopes. 

The  Englishman,  Loudin,  then  sold  his 
interest  in  his  company  to  an  American 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  who  sent  a 
diver  named  Sydney  Cook  down  to  the 
wreck.  Within  thirty  days  Cook  actually 
brought  up  forty  thousand  dollars.  Another 
thirty  days  he  worked,  without  finding  a 

 ,  '       ■  V 


Golden  Gate  left  San  Francisco  on  her 
fatal  voyage,  bound  for  Panama.  In  her 
hold  were  many  boxes,  containing  three 
million  dollars  in  gold.  Off  the  coast  of 
Mexico—"  Fire !  "  was  the  cry  that  suddenly 
alarmed  all  on  board.  Though  the  flames 
spread  rjrpidly,  there  was  time  to  beach  her 
close  in  shore.  There,  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Manzanillo,  most  of  the  ship's  company 
got  off  in  safety — leaving  the  vessel  to  burn 
and  sink. 

Seven  years  afterward,  in  1870,  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Loudin.  decided  that  the 
Golden  Gate's  sunken  millions  were  worth 


golden  eagle.  Then  he  returned,  asserting 
that  no  more  of  the  treasure  could  be 
recovered,  save  by  a  powerful  pumping 
apparatus. 

The  bones  of  the  Golden  Gate  were  not 
again  disturbed  until  1906,  when  Mr.  W.  C. 
Johnson,  of  Boston,  equipped  and  person- 
ally headed  an  expedition  to  recover  the 
remsftning  $2,960,000  in  the  hull  in  the  Pa- 
cific above  Manzanillo. 

Arrived  at  the  wreck  on  the  steamer 
Arago,  with  Captain  J.  A.  Erratt,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  the  Johnson  party  proceeded  to 
build  a   pier  from  the  shore  out  to  the 
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Golden  Gate.  Then  powerful  punrps  were 
rigged,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1907, 
Johnson  was  ready  to  **  hydraulic "  the 
ocean-hcd  till  gold  flowed  through  the  pipes, 
even  unto  the  second  million  of  dollars. 

But  alas !  On  New  Year's  evening  of 
1907,  a  terrific  cyclone  swept  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico.  And  a  tine  pier  and  some  ex- 
pensive pumps  and  the  most  approved 
wrecking  gear  were  all  either  washed  away 
or  reduced  to  junk.  The  party  returned 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  seventh  of  Fehru- 
ary,   and   their  cry   was,  "More  pumps!" 

Grandfathers  in  Quebec,  Cmada,  talked 
for  years  of  the  wreck  of  a  treasure-laden 
vessel  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Quebec 
Harbor,  near  Queen's  Wharf.  That  ship, 
they  said,  was  the  French  frigate  La  Peli- 
can, that  burned  and  sunk  there  in  1770, 
carrying  down  wilh  her  many  thousands  of 
golden  louis. 

For  a  long  time  people  in  Quebec  listened 
to  the  stories  of  the  old  men.  Yet  none 
undertook  to  test,  by  practical  means,  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  thus  given. 

In  1898,  however,  the  old  men's  tales 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
1)ers  of  an  English  wrecking  firm,  who,  be- 
lieving that  the  yarns  about  the  Pelican's 
money-chests  might  not  be  entirely  legen- 
dary, decided  to  raise  the  old  hull.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  accordingly,  a 


wrecking  crew  was  put  to  work.  Two  weeks 
later  a  part  of  the  hull  was  brought  to  the 
surface,  bottomside-up.  At  low  tide  it  was 
towed  to  the  beach,  and  the  citizens  of 
Quebec  flocked  to  see  it.  But  no  money- 
chests  had  been  found — so  far. 

Two  weeks  later  the  remainder  of  the 
hull  was  raised.  But  still — no  treasure. 
Then  the  very  mud  on  the  harbor  bottom 
was  searched  by  divers.  Axes  and  iron 
tools  were  found,  but  not  one  franc  in 
cash.  The  hull,  however,  was  copper- 
sheathed,  and  by  the  sale  of  that  metal  the 
wrecking  company  reduced  by  many  dollars 
the  amount  of  money  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
verify  the  tale  of  Quebec's  grandfathers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions 
ever  outfitted  to  search  for  sunken  treasure: 
was  that  paid  for  by  one  of  the  shrewdest 
business  men  of  Xew  York — the  late  Jacob 
Lorillard. 

One  day,  in  1877,  a  tall,  lean,  ferret-eyed 
man  called  on  Mr.  Lorillard  and  announced 
that  if  the  capitalist  would  invest  aboiii 
$25,000  in  a  certain  scheme,  millions  could 
be  gained.  Lorillard,  skeptical  but  curious, 
encouraged  the  stranger  to  reveal  the  na- 
ture of  his  scheme."  Whereupon  the  tall 
man  said  that  his  name  was  Follingsby,  and 
that  all  his  life  he  had  been  a  navigator  of 
the  seas.  Then  he  told  of  a  Spanish  galleon, 
the  San  Pedro,  that  blew  up  and  sank  in 
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SHORTLY    AFTERWARD    WITH    58o,000    POUNDS    IN    GOLD    ON  BOARD. 


the  channel  off  the  island  of  Margarita, 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  shattered 
hulk  sank  in  ten  fathoms,  carrying  with  her 
several  millions  in  gold.  Some  years  later 
two  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  recover 
the  treasure,  but  neither  succeeded  in  even 
locating  the  wreck.  Therefore,  the  treas- 
ure was  still  in  the  sunken  hull,  and  Fol- 
lingsby  said  he  could  pilot  a  ship  to  the 
exact  spot  where  the  San  Pedro  lay. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  that 
several  months  later — December  28,  1877 — 
a  schooner,  chartered  by  Mr.  Lorillard,  left 
New  York  bound  for  Margarita  Island. 
She  was  the  Peter  Mitchell,  in  command  of 
Captain  Screno  Dayton.  And  aboard  of 
her  was  the  long,  lean,  ferret-eyed  Follings- 
by,  who  had  been  paid  a  liberal  "  retainer  " 
by  Mr.  Lorillard. 

At  the  end  of  the ,  following  March  the 
Peter  Mitchell  returned  to  New  York,  and 
Captain  Dayton  reported  to  Mr.  Lorillard. 
He  stated  that  upon  their  arrival  off  ^^ar- 


garita  Island,  FoUingbby  had  put  off  in  a 
boat  and  placed  a  buoy  over  a  certain  spot, 
thus  marking  the  wreck.  Then  Captain 
Dayton  "  swept  and  dredged  and  grappled  " 
only  to  bring  up  sand  and  shells.  Not  one 
bit  of  timber  or  metal  was  forthcoming  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  San  Pedro. 
The  captain  was  convinced,  therefore,  that 
Follingsby,  who  deserted  the  ship  w'hen  they 
put  into  Margarita  for  water,  was  a  nauti- 
cal Munchausen. 

But  how  did  a  man  of  practical  affairs  like 
Jacob  Lorillard  come  to  be  so  badly  taken 
in  "?  Did  he  act  entirely  on  the  mere  word 
of  a  stranger?  No!  He  investigated.  Ho 
found  that  the  gold  described  as  aboard  the 
San  Pedro  was  not  mythical,  but  real.  He 
learned  that  she  had  sunk  in  Margarita 
Channel,  after  an  explosion.  Ho  a.^cor- 
tained  that  an  expedition  had  boon  sont 
from  Baltimore  to  find  the  wreck,  and  that 
a  similar  expedition  had  been  sent  out  by 
tlio  Venezuelan  government,  and  that  both 
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had  failed.  Thus,  all  Follingsby's  state- 
ments were  verified,  with  the  exception  of 
the  important  one  that  he  knew  where  the 
San  Pedro  lay. 

Follingsby  did  not  know.  He  guessed. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lorillard  put  it  more  bluntly 
by  saying,  "  That  adventurer  lied." 

Joseph  Hill  and  El  Cid. 

At  the  bottom  of  Newport  Harbor,  off 
Fort  Adams,  lies,  to-day,  the  hull  of  the 
Spanish  privateer,  El  Cid.  After  a  pred- 
atory cruise  along  the  coast,  the  vessel, 
in  a  crippled  condition,  put  into  Newport. 
There,  her  captain  refused  to  surrender,  and 
the  guns  of  what  was  then  Fort  Anne  sunk 
the  ship,  in  ten  fathoms. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1891,  a  profes- 
sional diver  named  Joseph  Hill,  afterward 
a  warrant  officer  in  the  United  States  navy, 
stumbled  upon  certain  beams  and  spars  pro- 
truding from  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
Newport  Harbor.  He  told  his  story  at  the 
Naval  Training  Station,  and  learned  that 
the  beams  and  spars  belonged  to  the  Span- 
ish privateer.  El  Cid.  and  that  the  sunken 
vessel  undoubtedly  contained  much  treas- 
ure captured  from  French  and  English 
ships. 

Diver  Hill  then  searched  the  wreck  care- 
fully, and  from  her  mud-filled  cabin  brought 
up,  or  sent  up,  the  following  articles: 

Two  antique  vases,  four  iron  pike-heads, 
six  bron;?e  guns,  and  a  number  of  bottles 
of  wine,  the  seal  on  each  being  stamped 
with  the  Spanish  royal  coat  of  arms. 

.\fter  that,  diver  Hill  blew  up  the  hull. 
The  United  Stales  government  got  the  war 
relics.  And  Hill  received  just  a  naval 
diver's  pay — in  lieu  of  a  pot  of  gold. 

Dr.  Seth  Pancoast.  of  Philadelphia — who 
died  a  few  years  ago — spent  a  goodly  for- 
tune in  an  attempt  to  recover  a  million 
dollars  or  more  in  doubloons  that  were 
known  to  have  gone  down  with  the  British 
privateer.  De  Braak.  in  1798,  off  the  Dela- 
ware Capes. 

For  the  purpose  of  searching  the  wreck. 
Dr.  Pancoast  tornied.  in  1877,  the  Inter- 
national Submarine  Company.  His  friends 
subscribed  liberally  to  the  stock — and  lost 
all  their  money. 

In  his  pro^pcctu^.  the  doctor  quoted  this 
epitaph — which  can  be  seen  to  this  day  on 
a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church.  Philadelphia: 

Here  rest  ih^  remains  of  Caolain  John  Drew,  who 
commanded  the  British  sloop  Dc  Braak,  in  which  he 
lost  his  life  when  she  foundered  at  the  Capes  of 
Delaware,  the  tenth  of  June,  A  D.  1798. 

Then,  in  his  prrxpectus.  Dr.  Pancoast 
gave  the  facts  as  to  what  happened  after 


the  wreck.  In  July,  1798,  three  English 
sailors  appeared  in  Lewes,  Delaware,  and 
engaged  rooms  at  the  best  inn.  They  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  paid  their  bills  in 
Spanish  doubloons.  Survivors  of  the  De 
Braak.  they  claimed  to  be.  and  tall  stories 
they  told  of  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  thai 
went  to  the  bottom  with  their  ship. 

Another  survivor  of  the  wreck  then  liv- 
ing in  Lewes  was  Pilot  Andrew  Allen,  who 
boarded  the  privateer  when  she  appeared 
off  the  capes.  Pilot  Allen  told  his  neigh- 
bors that  the  vessel  was  putting  in  for 
water,  and  that  all  hands  were  drunk  when 
the  gale  struck  the  ship  and  she  foundered. 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  three  friends. 
Allen  marked  on  a  chart  the  exact  location 
at  which  the  vessel  had  sunk.  Those 
friends  were  Gilbert  McCracken,  his  son 
Henry,  and  Allen's  nephew.  Captain  John 
Sanders.  All  three,  in  1805,  visited  the  spoi 
off  the  capes  as  charted  by  Pilot  Allen, 
made  soundings,  and  found  the  wreck.  Re- 
turning to  Lewes,  they  recorded  their  find- 
ings. And  it  was  from  their  descendants 
that  Dr.  Pancoast,  in  1877,  obtained  the 
documents  giving  the  bearings  of  the 
wrecked  De  Braak. 

Dr.  Pancoast*s  Treasure-Hunt.  . 

Meantime,  in  1812,  the  British  govern- 
ment, covetous,  perhaps,  of  the  sunken 
treasure,  sent  out  a  frigate  and  a  sloop-of- 
war.  together,  to  raise  the  privateer.  Such 
wrecking-gear  as  they  carried,  however, 
was  not  e(|ual  to  the  task  assigned  them. 

The  British  government  did  nothing 
more  in  the  matter  till  1861.  when  a  re- 
ward of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  per- 
centage of  all  the  treasure  obtained,  was 
offered  to  any  firm  or  individual  that  would 
undertake  to  raise  the  De  Braak.  Xo  one 
came  forward  to  accept  this  offer. 

The  next  and  final  attempt  to  regain  that 
particular  pot  of  gold  was  made  by  Dr. 
Pancoast.  After  organizing  his  Interna- 
tional Submarine  Company,  he  equipped  a 
schooner  and  went  himself  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck.  \\'ith  him  went  a  wreckinp 
crew  of  ten  men,  including  two  divers. 
And  on  his  vessel  was  the  best  pumping 
apparatus  money  could  buy,  and  also  a 
steam  crane  of  tremendous  power. 

All  through  the  summer,  the  doctor  per- 
sonally supervised  operations.  But  with  all 
tlie  pumping  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  sand, 
and  with  all  the  iron  and  wooden  bits  of 
the  wreck  brought  up  by  the  steam  crane, 
not  a  single  chest  of  money,  not  a  doubloon, 
rewarded  Dr.  Pancoast's  efforts. 

.After  two  months  of  the  hardest  work  of 
his  life,  the  president  of  the  International 
Submarine  Company,  with  his  hired  doub- 
lorn-hunters,  returned  to  Philad'^lDhia. 
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THE  STRANGE  PHENOMENON  OF  MULTIPLE  PERSONALITY, 
BY  WHICH  ONE  PERSON  MAY  APPARENTLY  DEVELOP 
TWO   OR   MORE   DISTINCTLY   DIFFERENT  CHARACTERS. 


^     I     %HE  human  organism  is  such  a 


delicately  constructed  ma- 
chine, so  finely  attuned  to 
a  maze  of  responsive 
nerves,  that  a  severe  shock 
is   at   any   time   liable  to 


subordinate  the  normal  character  and  de- 
velop two — sometimes  more — distinct  per- 
sonalities, each  at  complete  variance  with 
the  other. 

The  poetic  conception  of  many  personal- 
ities such  as  Shakespeare  portrayed  in 
Cleopatra,  the  creature  of  aUernating 
moods,  or  the  fanciful  conception  as  em- 
bodied by  Stevenson  in  **  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  are  not  genuine  examples.  Real, 
authentic  cases  of  multiple  personality  far 
transcend  in  thrilling  interest  the  most 
imaginative  creations  of  poetry  or  fiction. 

Cleopatra  knew  in  one  mood  what  she  did 
in  another,  and  Mr.  Hyde  realized  the 
brutal  depths  to  which  he  descended.  In 
actual  hfe  the  person  of  many  personalities 
lives  a  distinct  life  in  each  of  those  states 
and  does  not  know  at  any  one  time  what 
his  other  selves  have  done  or  how  they  have 
acted. 

The  remarkable  case  of  "  Miss  Beau- 
champ,"  which  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  physician 
for  nervous  diseases  in  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  recently  studied  for  several  years, 
shows  how  three  radically  different  per- 
sonalities, every  one  antipathetic  to  the 
other,  can  live  at  the  same  time  in  one 
person. 

Miss  Beauchamp,  by  the  way,  is  not  her 
real  name;  from  motives  of  delicacy  Dr. 
Prince  has  shielded  her  identity,  and  in 
speaking  of  her  case  has  always  referred 
to  her  as  Miss  Beauchamp. 

In  her  normal  state,  as  her  family  and 
friends  remember,  up  to  the  time  when 
her  peculiar  experience  began,  she  was 
quiet,  reserved,  and  studious,  with  a  strong 
leaning  toward  the  religious.  She  was  a 
good  reader  of  French,  a  lover  of  music, 
and,  altogether,  a  young  woman  of  high 
idealism. 

Suddenly,  to  the  amazement  and  horror 


of  those  about  her,  she  began  acting  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  From  a  sedate 
nurse  in  a  Boston  hospital  she  developed 
into  a  changeable,  erratic  character,  now 
full  of  wild,  incomprehensible  streaks,  and 
again  brooding  and  bad-tempered. 

The  second  self  she  called  "  Sally.*'  Cu- 
riously enough,  "  Sally "  hated  *'  Miss 
Beauchamp  "  with  an  intense  hatred. 

"  Sally "  was  everything  that  Miss  Beau- 
champ was  not.  The  proper,  circumspect, 
studious  Miss  Beauchamp  was  regarded  by 
"  Sally "  '..'ith  the  deepest  aversion.  The 
one  was  the  absolute  antithesis  of  the  other. 

"Sally*'  detested  books,  study,  and  church- 
going,  and  delighted  in  playing  fiendish, 
practical  jokes  on  her  other  self,  Miss  Beau- 
champ. Although,  strange  to  say,  Miss 
Beauchamp  was  totally  oblivious  of  what 
her  second  personality  thought  and  did, 
"  Sally,"  on  the  other  hand,  knew  Miss  Beau- 
champ's  weaknesses  and  secret  thoughts 
and  plagued  her  with  diabolical  vindictivc- 
ness  and  ingenuity. 

"  Sally  "  Tortures  Her  Other  Self. 

Miss  Beauchamp  had  a  profound  horror 
of  frogs  and  snakes.  But,  as  **  Sally,"  she 
would  go  out  into  the  country,  collect  some 
of  these,  put  them  into  a  box,  and  mail 
them,  addressed  to  Miss  Beauchamp. 

By  the  time  the  package  arrived,  **  Sally  " 
had  become  Miss  Beauchamp.  As  her  nor- 
mal self,  she  would  open  the  box,  and  upon 
seeing  the  contents  would  instantly  go  into 
hysterics.  To  get  rid  of  the  frogs  and 
snakes,  she  had  to  handle  them,  which  only 
the  more  intensified  her  terror. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  **  Sally "  did  to 
make  trouble.  She  particularly  despised 
Miss  Beauchamp's  pride  and  seriousness, 
and  took  vast  delight  in  torturing  her.  She 
would  write  savage  notes  to  her  other  self, 
describing  Miss  Beauchamp's  weaknesses, 
her  slips  of  conduct,  and  her  most  secret 
thoughts. 

These  notes  she  would  pin  on  the  walls 
of  her  bedroom.  She  would  go  off  to  sleep 
as  "  Sally,"  to  awaken  as  Miss  Beauchamp. 
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Knowing  ntUhing  of  what  Iicr  second  per- 
sonality had  done,  Miss  Beauchamp  would 
read  these  notes  with  consternatiim  and 
horror,  which  would  ])c  succeeded  l)y  spells 
oi  hysteria. 

A  third  personality  now  revealed  itself. 
Xuni])er  three  was  totally  ignorant  of  both 
Miss  Bear.dianip  and  *'  Sally." 

In  this  third  state  all  taste  for  music  and 
literature  was  lacking;  its  chief  character- 
istics were  brooding  and  a  fractious  teni- 
pcr.  Although  Dr.  Prince  had  been  treat- 
ing her  constantly,  she  did  not  know  hitn 
when  this  third  personality  took  possession 
of  her. 

What  was  the  cause  of  these  multiple 
personalities  ? 

Dr.  Prince  found  the  explanation  in  the 
following  circumstance : 

W  hen  Miss  Beauchamp  was  a  nurse  she 
was  sitting  in  her  room  one  night,  when 
suddenly  there  appeared  at  the  window  the 
face  of  a  man  whom  slu?  had  known  since 
childhood.  A  second  later  he  beckoned  to 
her. 

She  did  not  know  that  in  a  spirit  of 
jocularity  he  had  decided  to  surprise  her 
by  climbing  the  tire-escape.  The  only 
thought  that  occurred  to  her  was  the  im- 
propriety and  dramatic  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Acting  upon  her  fine  nervous  organization, 
the  experience  gave  her  a  great  shock, 
which  disintegrated  certain  components  of 
her  normal  personality  and  had  the  effect 
of  putting  certain  local  areas  of  her  brain 
lo  sleep.  Her  original  self  became  modi- 
lic'd,  and  numerous  personalities  developed. 
*'  Sally  "  was  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  state, 
probably  the  period  of  her  thirteenth  year. 

Continued  skilful  treatment  tinally  re- 
stored her  to  her  normal  state. 

Enlisted  Twice  Under  Different  Names. 

A  still  stranger  instance  was  that  of  a 
laborer,  whose  singular  case,  attested  by  Dr. 
Boris  Sidis,  developed  four  distinct  per- 
sonalities in  addition  to  his  own  normal 
self.  Dr.  Sidis  withholds  this  man's  real 
name,  but  he  may  be  descril)ed  as  John 
Sullivan. 

Ai  the  time  when  the  accident  liappened 
which  scattered  his  own  pers(-nality,  he  was 
a  taciturn.  s<.litary  man,  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  fell  from  a  barge  (  nto  a  log.  at 
Portland.  Orcgc^n,  and  was  taken,  stunned, 
to  a  hospital. 

When  Sullivan  was  dischaiQcd  from  tlie 
hospital  s(.me  remarkable  incidents  oc- 
curred. A  second  personality  developed — 
that  of  a  jovial,  intelligent  man,  who  knew 
the  names  of  his  relatives  and  friends, 
could  give  an  account  of  his  b^ylKx-d  days, 


and  was  eager  to  educate  himself.  Under 
the  spell  of  this  number  two,  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Army. 

Suddenly,  a  third  self  appeared.  He  be- 
came quiet,  had  spells  of  sleepiness,  knew 
little  of  his  relatives,  and  was  ver>'  re- 
ligious. He  did  not  know  that  he  had  en- 
listed. As  number  three  he  again  enlisted, 
under  another  name,  and  neither  personal- 
ity knew  of  the  enlistmejit  of  the  other. 

His  fourth  self  was  that  of  a  man  who 
prized  nc^hing  better  than  to  be  a  tramp, 
and  in  this  state  he  was  always  voraciously 
hungry. 

The  fifth  personality  was  very  vague  and 
shadowy,  and  no  definite  characteristic> 
were  revealed. 

These  fv  ur  selves  kept  alternating  with 
one  another  and  with  his  original  self.  He 
would  go  to  sleep  as  one  and  wake  up  in 
the  grip  of  another. 

Naturally,  these  conflicting  personalities 
got  him  into  trouble.  He  was  hunted  by  the 
army  officials  as  a  deserter  and  caught  and 
imprisoned. 

The  army  men  were  astounded  when  the 
physicians  unfolded  the  real  nature  of  the 
case.  A  course  of  treatment  brought  his 
united  and  original  self  back. 

Quite  differei:t  was  the  play  of  three  di>- 
tinct  selves  in  the  case  of  Alma  Z.,  who  was 
treated  and  observed  for  a  long  time  by 
Dr.  Osgood  Mason. 

Alma's  personalities  did  not  hate  one  an- 
other, as  Miss  Beauchamp's  did:  nor  were 
they  unresponsive,  as  were  Sullivan's.  On 
the  contrary,  they  admired  and  loved  one 
another. 

.\lma  had  reached  her  eighteenth  year. 
She  was  robust,  an  expert  gymnast,  and  waN 
devoted  to  skating  and  to  athletic  sports 
generally.  When  she  was-  alni(  st  nineteen, 
she  broke  down  from  overwork  at  school 
and  its  physical  results. 

Her  family  was  amazed  to  see  before 
long  an  entirely  new  Alma.  Instead  of  the 
educated,  thoughtful,  dignified,  frail  young 
woman  that  they  were  accustomed  to  since 
her  illness,  the  Alma  that  now  appeared 
was  a  bright,  sprightly  girl. 

The  Alma  that  they  had  known  had  con- 
versed fluently  and  with  an  excellent  pro- 
nunciatirn,  but  the  manner  of  the  new  .Alma 
was  singularly  childish,  and  she  «^poke  un- 
grammatically, with  a  limited  vocabulary, 
and  used  a  peculiar  dialect,  somewhat  In- 
dian in  character. 

More  curious,  although  Alma  was  siiH 
enfeebled  and  worn,  in  her  new  personality 
she  felt  no  pain  and  showed  much  strength 
and  a  great  appetite. 

Xeitlier  of  these  Almas  knew  the  other, 
yet  they  became  great  friends.    As  number 
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one  she  would  hear  from  Dr.  Mason  and 
others  hew  she  had  acted  and  what  she 
had  said  as  number  two. 

When  her  second  personalitj'  took  pos- 
session of  her,  she  would  greatly  admire 
her  original  self  for  her  superior  knowledge 
and  engaging  qualities.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  number  one  she  displayed  the  greatest 
fondness  for  number  two,  whose  sallies 
were  reported  to  her. 

Later,  another  self,  which  she  called 
**  The  Boy,"  appeared.  In  this  she  forgot 
entirely  her  extensive  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature, and  thought  of  nothing  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  pranks  and  amusement. 

The  most  astonishing  phenomenon  of 
these  contending  personalities  was  that 
meanwhile  she  had  married  and  that,  no 
matter  which  personality  was  in  evidence, 
she  was  a  loving  and  graceful  wife  and 
mother.  Apart  from  that  consistent  fact, 
however,  the  three  selves  would  supplant 
one  another,  sometimes  gradually,  often 
abruptly. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  she  would 
change,  to  the  unbounded  amazement  of 
those  who  did  not  know  her  state,  from  re- 
served decorousncss  to  witty  hilarity,  and 
vice  versa.  In  the  third  personality  she 
revealed  extraordinary  perceptive  powers, 
and  frequently  predicted  events  which  sub- 
sequently came  to  pass. 

The  explanation  of  her  case  was  that  dis- 
ease had  weakened  the  upper  controlling 
self,  and  that  subconscious  personalities  had 
gained  the  mastery.  Prolonged  medical 
treatment  cured  her. 

Miss  Vaughn's  Six  Personalities. 

If  three  personalities  can  do  such  mis- 
chief, what  is  to  be  said  of  six,  concentrated 
in  one  person? 

This  was  the  number  possessed  by  Mary 
E.  Vaughn,  a  young  woman  in  the  Warren 
(Pennsylvania)  State  Hospital.  For  many 
years  she  had  been  an  epileptic,  but  was 
apparently  cured.  Presently,  however,  she 
challenged  the  attention  of  nervous  special- 
ists. Her  many  personalities  came  and 
went  with  bewildering  irregularity. 

First  of  all,  there  was  her  normal  self. 

The  second  was  that  in  which  she  called 
herself  **  Mike  Muckey,"  a  red-haired,  be- 
whiskered  Irishman,  who  drank  and  was 
wicked  and  who  died  in  prison  in  Ireland 
a  century  ago. 

She  believed  that  she  was  **  Mike,"  come 
back  again.  Her  third  self  was  that  of  a 
frisky  girl  named  "  Jennie  Longnecker," 
and  in  the  fourth  she  was  Jesse  James. 

In  the  fifth  she  admitted  that  she  was 
Mary  Vaughn,  but  a  dead,  not  a  living, 
Mary  Vaughn.- 

11  SB— 1 


Her  sixth  was  a  state  not  clearly  deiined. 
It  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  others ; 
she  knew  who  she  was,  but  denied  being 
Mary  Vaughn. 

From  one  of  these  characters  to  the  others 
she  would  change  more  quickly  than  if  she 
were  shedding  a  garment. 

The  specialists  could  not  very  clearly  ex- 
plain her  case,  nor  is  there  any  rfecord  as  to 
what  has  become  of  her. 

The  Effects  of  a  Fright. 

Even  more  complex  were  the  six  per- 
sonalities of  a  French  boy  whom  Drs. 
Bourrn  and  Burot  studied  at  great  length. 
This  lad,  V.  L.,  had  been  a  waif.  He  had 
begged  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and,  at  an 
age  when  he  should  have  been  in  a  public 
school,  turned  thief.  He  was  sentenced  to 
the  reformatory  at  St.  Urbain,  where  he 
did  field  work. 

One  day  in  the  vineyard  he  happened  to 
lay  his  hands  on  a  snake,  coiled  beside  a 
fagot  of  twigs.  He  was  terribly  frightened, 
and  in  the  evening  he  became  unconscious. 

Out  of  this  incident  grew  six  distinct 
personalities  besides  the  original,  which  was 
that  of  a  timid  youth  with  a  good  memory. 

The  second  V.  L.  was  that  of  a  violent, 
arrogant  lad  who  lavishly  used  profanity, 
spoke  disrespectfully  to  every  one,  and 
smoked  from  morning  till  night. 

Extraordinary  as  it  seems,  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  as  V.  L.  number  three,  and 
his  speech  and  pronunciation  were  unusually 
easy  and  clear. 

In  this  state  he  was  very  decorous  and 
respectful,  smoked  moderately,  and  had  no 
opinions  in  politics  and  religion.  More- 
over, he  had  little  memory  of  his  past  life. 

The  fourth  personality  came  along  two 
years  later  to  reinforce,  and  mix  up  with, 
the  other  three.  Number  four  was  some- 
what like  number  two,  with  this  exception — 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  life  that  he  had 
lived  before  his  nineteenth  year. 

A  fifth  personality  now  developed.  It 
was  that  of  a  shy,  sad  young  man  who  had 
absolutely  forgotten  how  to  read  and  write 
and  who  spoke  childishly  and  in  incorrect 
language.  He  remembered  all  ^hat  part  of 
his  life  since  the  snake  incident,  but  what 
had  gone  before  was  completely  effaced 
from  his  memory. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age  a  sixth  self  shot  into  his  being.  In  this 
pcrscnality  he  was  a  properly  behaved 
young  man,  who  could  read  and  write. 

For  a  long  time  these  personalities  kept 
chasing  one  another,  hut  finally  he  was 
brought  back  to  such  a  state  of  mental 
equilibrium  that  his  original  self  was  per- 
manently restorrfl. 
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SPARTACUS,  HANNIBAL,  RIENZI,  KOSSUTH,  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
AND  OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  RISKED  AND  LOST  GREATLY.  AND 
ARE  AS   WELL  REMEMBERED  AS   THEIR  CONQUERORS. 


N  this  world  success  is  usually  the 
only  test  by  which  a  man 
is  finally  judged.  He  may 
have  fought  hard  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  his 
powers.  His  cause  may 
have  been  a  good  one.  His  motives  may 
have  been  unselfish,  pure,  and  noble.  Yet,  if 
he  fails,  he  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  before  long ; 
or,  if  he  be  remembered,  his  failure  is  per- 
haps the  only  thing  of  which  men  think. 

To  the  credit  of  human  nature,  however, 
this  is  not  always  so.  If  the  man  who  fails 
does  so  after  achieving  splendid  deeds  in 
the  face  of  great  odds,  and  if  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  reason  of  his  failure  lay  in 
circumstances  rather  than  in  himself,  then 
he  becomes  in  time  a  romantic  figure,  per- 
haps exciting  far  deeper  sympathy  than  if 
he  had  succeeded. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  kinds  of  failures 
— those  that  are  apparent  as  well  as  those 
that  are  very  real.  Sometimes  it  was  only 
the  cause  which  failed,  while  the  leader  of 
that  cause  stands  out  conspicuous  forever. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word,  Napoleon  was 
a  failure,  since  in  the  end  his  empire  was 
overthrown  and  he  was  banished  to  a  lonely 
island.  Yet,  after  all,  he  had  accomplished 
marvels,  and  the  work  of  his  hands  and 
brain  endures. 

He  carried  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution all  over  Europe ;  and  even  the  king- 
doms which  united  to  destroy  him  were 
transmuted  by  his  life-work  from  feudal 
despotisms  into  states  which  recognized  the 
rights  of  man.  And  as  for  Napoleon  him- 
self, he  still  remains  the  most  brilliant  fig- 
ure in  all  history,  the  most  fascinating,  the 
most  marvelous.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be 
called  a  failure,  nor  was  his  cause  *in  reality 
lost  even  after  the  crash  at  Waterloo  and  the 
melancholy  death-scene  at  St.  Helena. 

Most  interesting  are  those  causes,  from 
the  very  outset  doomed  to  fail,  for  which 
no  one  any  longer  cares,  yet  which  served 
as  a  somber  background  to  throw  into  vivid 
relief  the  figure  of  some  great,  heroic  man. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  have  been 


more  hopeless  than  the  revolt  which  Sparta- 
cus  headed  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  state. 

Spartacus  was  a  poor  Thracian  herds- 
man who  had  been  captured  by  a  Roman 
squadron  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  gladiators. 
Now,  a  gladiator  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Republic  was  held  to  be  the  lowest  of  the 
low.  The  very  name  was  a  term  of  insult. 
The  gladiator's  short  life  was  one  of  sav- 
age training,  to  be '  ended  by  an  equally 
savage  death. 

In  the  so-called  gladiatorial  schools  were 
herded  slaves  and  criminals  and  prisoners 
who  had  been  spared  because  their  brute 
strength  fitted  them  to  slay  each  other  on 
the  bloody  sand  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Roman^  populace.  In  these  schools  they 
were  rigorously  trained  and  taught  the  use 
of  arms.  If  they  were  refractory  they 
were  flogged  and  tortured. 

Their  few  rewards  consisted  in  a  brief 
furlough,  during  which  they  were  allowed 
to  drink  deeply  and  revel  in  debauchery. 
Then  they  must  fight  in  some  of  the  many 
ways  which  Roman  ingenuity  devised — 
blindfolded,  so  that  the  delighted  people 
might  mock  them  as  they  slashed  helplessly 
about,  or  else  in  chariots,  or  with  dag^gers.  or 
sickles,  or  with  a  sort  of  murderous  p'itch- 
fork. 

In  any  case,  they  must  shed  their  blood 
and  suffer  ghastly  wounds,  the  sight  of 
which  gave  a  sort  of  voluptuous  satisfaction 
to  the  sleek  Roman  dandies  and  the  degen- 
erate Roman  women. 

Spartacus  was  a  man  of  colossal  size,  a 
born  fighter,  and  possessing  also  the  brain 
of  a  military  strategist.  When  he  was  sent 
to  the  training-school  at  Capua,  in  b,c  73, 
he  urged  his  fellows  not  to  wait  until  they 
should  be  forced  to  slaughter  one  another 
in  the  public  shambles,  but  to  unite  and  turn 
their  swords  against  their  captors.  The 
imaginary  speech  in  which  he  made  this  plea 
is  known  to  every  schoolboy. 

His  genius  for  command  roused  the  cour- 
age of  the  other  gladiators.  Headed  by 
Spartacus,  they  broke  out  and  slew  their 
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guards,  scaled  the  slopes  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  the 
great  volcano.  Surrounded  hy  a  band  of 
raw  militia,  they  cut  their  way  through  and 
gained  the  open  country. 

All  the  slaves  of  southern  Italy  flocked  to 
Spartacus.  Under  his  command  a  Roman 
army  was  defeated;  and  later  a  much  larger 


army,  headed  by  both  consuls,  was  assailed 
with  so  much  fury  that  it  retreated. 

Spartacus  was  now  master  of  a  great  part 
of  scuthcrn  Italy.  He  and  his  followers^ 
even  stormed  walled  towns.  His  name  be- 
came a  terror  throughout  the  whole  penin- 
sula. His  giant  figure,  wielding  a  dripping 
sword,  disturbed  the  dreams  of  the  Latin 
burghers.  Yet  Spartacus  himself  was  not 
fond  of  war.  He  had  no  desire  to  ravage 
and  to  plunder.  He  merely  wished  to  make 
his  way  northward,  so  that  he  might  cross 


the  Alps  and  return  in  peace  to  his  native 
country. 

Yet,  with  all  his  power  of  persuasion  and 
command,  he  could  not  easily  control  the 
ferocious  ruffians  whom  he  led.  They  were 
greedy  for  spoil.  Their  chief  was  like  a 
modern  naval  officer  and  gentleman  who 
might,  by  chance,  find  himself  suddenly  in 


Mr 


command  of  a  crew  of  pirates,  lawless, 
brutalized,  and  caring  nothing  for  the 
future,  but  willing  to  die  if  first  they  m'glu 
sate  their  greed  and  lust. 

He  could  check  them  now  and  then,  but 
he  could  not  absolutely  force  them  to  obey 
him.  Hence,  they  broke  his  rules;  and 
though  with  his  own  hand  he  drove  the 
sword  through  many  of  their  hearts,  they 
would  not  seek  the  north  with  liim,  but 
roamed  about  from  place  to  place,  lootint^ 
towns  with  every  possible  form  of  savacrery. 


HANNIBAL,   THE   GREAT   CARTHAGINIAN    MILITARY   GENIUS.      HE    IS  RANKED 
BY  MILITARY  STUDENTS  AS  ONE  OF  THE  SIX  GRE.\T 
SOLDIERS  OF  HISTORY.  ' 
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COLA  Dl  RIENZI,  THE  WOULD-BE  LIBERATOR 
OF  ROME  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 


In  the  end.  a  Roman  army  of  eight  legions 
under  Crassus  surrfuinded  Spartacus.  Even 
then  he  gave  one  last  magnificent  proof  of 
his  greatness  as  a  general.  He  pierced  the 
blockading  lines;  and  had  his  followers 
been  disciplined,  he  might,  by  a  swift  march, 
have  swept  into  Rome  itself  and  led  his 
yelling  bravoes  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
sacred  capitol. 

But  at  the  critical  moment  the  foreigners 
who  followed  him — the  Celts  and  Germans 
— broke  off  from  the  main  body,  were  am- 
bushed, and  were  slaughtered  to  the  last 
man.  Soon  after,  in  a  fierce  fight,  Sparta- 
cus himself  was  slain,  and  with  his  death 
this  strange  and  yet  almost  successful  in- 
surrection melted  into  nothingness. 

Roman  historians  have  pictured'  Spartacus 
as  the  vilest  of  all  ravagers  and  murderers. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  even  from  what  they  tell 
us,  that  he  was  just  and  generous,  as  well 
as  bold  and  valiant. 

Fighting  in  a  nation's  cause,  he  would 
have  been  a  hero  for  all  time.  Heading,  as 
he  did,  merely  a  host  of  slaves  and  crim- 
inals, he  failed ;  yet  he  endures  in  history 
as  a  wonderful  example  of  what  one  man 
can  do  against  the  power  of  a  warlike 
people. 

In  a  far  wider  field,  the  great  Carthagin- 
ian general.   Hannibal,  won  a   far  wider 


fame,  even  though  he,  too,  lamentably 
failed. 

Hannibal  is  ranked  by  military  students 
as  one  of  the  six  great  soldiers  of  history, 
the  others  being  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Napoleon. 

The  story  of  his  childhood  is  familiar — 
how  at  the  age  of  nine,  in  the  presence  of 
his  father,  he  swore  to  be  a  life-long  enemy 
of  Rome.  When  he  was  twenty-six  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 
It  was  largely  a  mercenary  force,  made  up 
of  hired  soldiers  from  every  nation  and  wild 
tribe.  Its  leader's  plans  were  hampered  by 
a  little  group  of  intriguers  at  Carthage,  just 
as  Napoleon's  plans  were  for  a  time  ham- 
pered by  the  intriguers  of  the  French  Di- 
rectorate. 

But  the  genius  of  Hannibal  overcame  all 
difficulties.  He  swept  through  Spain ;  and 
then,  with  about  a  hundred  thousand  troops, 
plunged  into  Gaul,  where  he  scattered  the 
Roman  armies  like  chaff.  His  strategr}%  his 
swift  movements,  his  ingenious  tactics,  were 
Napoleonic:  and  from  ♦he  study  of  them 
Napoleon  learned  much,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  afterward. 

It  was  then  that  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Alps  amid  the  horrors  of  an  Alpine  winter. 
According  to  the  legend,  he  built  great  tires 
upon  the  rocks,  and  then  caused  vinegar  to 
be  poured  upon  them,  dissolving  the  solid 
stone.  The  Roman  writers  picture  him  as 
sitting  on  a  swaying  elephant  and  watching 
every  detail  out  of  his  one  unmutilated  eye. 
His  soldiers  perished  from  the  cold.  Many 
of  them  deserted,  and  when  he  entered  Italy 
he  had  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  troops 
for  the  advance  on  Rome. 

Battle  after  battle  was  fought,  and  Han- 
nibal was  victor.  At  Canne — a  name  ever 
after  dreadful  to  the  Roman  ear — Hannibal 
utterly  destroyed  a  force  of  .seventy  thou- 
sand troops  and  took  ten  thousand  pris- 
oners. 

Rome,  however,  did  not  fall.  The  great 
Roman  general,  Fabius,  adopted  a  policy  of 
delay,  avoiding  battle,  and  worrying  the 
Carthaginians  by  numerous  small  skirmishes. 
The  luxurious  life  and  the  vices  of  the 
Italian  cities  enervated  the  soldiers  of  Han- 
nibal, and  caused  additional  delay,  every 
week  of  which  was  precious  to  the  Romans. 

And  so,  in  time,  though  he  lost  no  bat- 
'  ties,  Hannibal  was  forced  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  received  no  supplies  from 
Carthage.  His  forces  dwindled.  The  Ro- 
man commander,  Scipio,  started  a  fire  in 
the  rear  by  landing  an  army  in  Carthaginian 
territory,  thus  originating  the  phrase  which 
speaks  of  "  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.*' 

Hannibal  was  recalled  from  Italy  in  haste 
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to  defend  his  native  country,  and  there  he 
was  at  last  defeated  by  Scipio.  Carthage 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Afier  that  the  Romans  felt  toward  Han- 
nibal as  the  great  powers  of  Europe  felt 
toward  Napoleon  after  his  first  downfall. 


Semitic  military  genius  took  his  own  life 
by  poison. 

Like  the  blaze  of  a  comet  across  a  sullen 
sky  was  the  brief  career  of  Q)la  di  Rien;:i, 
the  wouId-lie  lil>erator  of  Rome  at  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 


SPART.'VCUS,    WHO    LED    THE    ROMAN    GLADIATORS    IN    REVOLT,   AND    WAS    DEFEATED  ULTI- 
MATELY  BY    SUPERIOR   FORCES.      IF  HIS  MEN    HAD   BEEN   MORE  MANAGEABLE, 
HE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN    SUCCKSSFUL  IN    ESCAPING  FROM  ITALY. 


They  viewed  him  as  a  constant  menace  and 
plotted  his  destruction.  Even  when  he  left 
Carthage  and  went  into  exile  at  the  court 
of  an  Asiatic  king,  they  were  on  his  track : 
so  that,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  knowini^ 
that  he  was  doomed  to  death,  this  i  reat 


The  Roman  htatcs  and  the  city  itself  were 
in  the  grasp  of  greetly  and  remorseless  feu- 
dal barons,  whose  hu^e  castles  loomed  up 
as  the  alKxlcs  of  avarice  and  rapine.  Rien/i 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  and  livcrl 
his  twentieth  year  upon  a  farm.  Then, 
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coming  to  Rome,  he  studied  both  the  early 
Christian  and  the  Latin  writers  and  dreamed 
strange  dreams,  until  he  believed  himself 
divinely  appointed  to  restore  the  old-time 
splendor  and  freedom  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. 

He  waa  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  and  he 


had  a  command  of  that  sort  of  eloquence 
which  stirs  the  Italian  blood.  He  dressed 
himself  in  the  toga  of  ancient  fashion, 
harangued  the  people  until  they  were  all 
aflame,  and  then,  marching  to  the  capitol, 
declared  himself  tribune  and  liberator  of 
the  holy  Roman  Republic. 

The  nobles  mocked  at  him ;  but  before 
long  he  had  raised  a  force  which,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  carried  out  Rienzi's 
orders.  All  the  surrounding  cities  hailed 
Ricnzi  as  "  the  greatest  man  of  ancient  or 
modern  times." 


It  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  a  united 
Italy;  and  even  the  Pope,  at  Avignon,  sent 
his' blessing  to  Rienzi,  while  great  poets  like 
Petrarch  wrote  poems  in  his  honor. 

Before  long,  however,  the  feudal  barons 
collected  mercenary  troops  against  him,  de- 
feated his  followers,  and  made  him  flee  to 


Naples.  For  two  years  he  spent  his  days 
in  a  monastery,  fasting  and  praying,  and 
then,  with  a  sublyne  self-assurance,  made 
his  way  as  far  north  as  Prague,  where  he 
entered  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV,  and  promised  him  the  dominion 
of  all  the  west  on  condition  that'  Rienzi 
should  be  lord  of  all  the  east.  The  em- 
peror quietly  had  Rienzi  thrown  into  prison. 

Released  at  length,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
into  which  city  he  made  a  triumphal  entry 
amid  the  applause  of  the  people.  Once  more 
he  stood  forth  as  "The  Last  of  the  Trib- 


TOUSSAINT    L'OUVERTURE.  SOMETIMES   CALLED   *'THE   NEGRO  WASHING- 
TON."    AFTER  TEMPORARILY  MASTERING  HAITf,  HE  DIED  AT 
LAST  AS  A  PRISONER  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 
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unes,"  but  his  triumph  was  short.  His  own 
followers  revolted  against  him  and  stormed 
the  capitol,  crying  **  Death  to  the  traitor !  " 

Rienzi  appeared  at  an  open  window, 
waving  the  flag  of  Rome,  and  tried  again 
the  power  of  his  eloquence.  But  he  had  lost 
his  charm.  The  palace  was  set  on  fire, 
Rienzi  fled  to  the  courtyard,  shaved  his 
head,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd 
slipped  out  into  the  midst  of  the  mob.  He 
might  have  escaped  had  it  not  been  for  his 
golden  bracelets,  which  betrayed  him.  At 
once  a  dagger  was  driven  through  his  heart, 
and  for  two  days  his  corpse  was  left  there 
to  be  mocked  at  and  finally  burned  to  a 
crisp. 

Rienzi  had  appealed  to  the  Italian  love  of 
nationality:  but  he  came  too  soon,  and  so 
he  died  by  the  daggers  of  the 
very  men  who  had  applauded 
him.  The  Italian  people  had  to 
wait  nearly  seven  hundred  years 
to  realize  their  dream. 

A  remarkable  man  was  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  sometimes 
called  **  the  negro  Washington," 
who  was  born  a  slave  in  Haiti 
when  the  western  part  of  this 
island  was  under  the  domination 
of  the  French. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  inspired  Toussaint  to 
head  an  outbreak  against  the 
whites,  in  order  to  make  Haiti 
free.  In  the  long  struggle  which 
followed  he  showed  imusual  gifts, 
both  as  soldier  and  statesman,  in 
this  respect  being  unique  among 
full-blooded  negroes. 

Between  1792  and  t8oi  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
island,  defeating  not  only  the 
French,  but  also  the  English  and 
the  Spaniards.  As  dictator,  he 
ruled  with  great  firmness,  yet 
with  benevolence  and  moderation. 

It  required  a  vigorous  effort  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  himself  to 
shake  this  negro's  power.  Thirty 
thousand  French  troops,  under 
General  Leclerc.  were  sent  out 
to  Haiti,  yet  even  then  Tous- 
saint held  his  own  until  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
foes  by  the  grossest  treachery. 

Condemned  to  life  imprison- 
ment in  a  lonely  French  chateau, 
far  from  his  native  island,  he 
soon  died  from  cruelty  and  inten- 
tional neglect.  His  story  is  told 
with  great  power  by  Harriet 
M'lrtine  .a  in  her  historical  novel, 
•  The  Hour  and  the  Man."  f.^ 


Another  swarthy  leader  of  a  lost  cause 
against  the  French  was  the  Moorish  chief- 
tain, Abd-el-Kader.  He  resisted  stoutly  the 
conquest  of  Algiers  in  1833. 

He  was  a  superb  example  of  the  Arab 
warrior,  sweeping  down  with  his  twenty 
thousand  horsemen  upon  the  French  camps, 
defeating  the  French  king's  ablest  gen- 
erals, and  waging  a  religious  war.  But  the 
conquest  was  too  unequal.  In  the  end  he 
yielded,  and  for  a  time  was  imprisoned  in 
France. 

The  third  Xapoleon  set  him  free,  and  he 
made  his  home  in  Syria,  where,  in  i860,  his 
influence  did  much  to  check  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  which  occurred  in  that 
year.  For  this  service  Napoleon  decorated 
him  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
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GENERAL    ROBERT    E.     LEE.     THE     PURE-MINDBD,  CHIVALROUS, 
BRAVE,    MILITARY    LEADER    Ok"  THE    CONFEDERACY.       HE  IS 
PERHAPS  THE  NOBLEST  OF  ALL  LEADERS  OF  A  LOST  CAUSE. 


Honor.  Abd-el-Kader  lived  until  1883,  visit- 
ing Paris  and  London,  and  being  every- 
where received  with  great  respect. 

The  Hungarian  patriot,  Louis  Kossuth, 
led  a  cause  which,  though  it  was  finally  lost, 
had  every  prospect  of  a  glorious  success. 
Kossuth  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  of  stri- 
king presence  and  thrilling  eloquence.  His 
aim  was  to  free  his  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  Austria. 

At  first  he  sought  to  do  this  by  peaceable 
means — by  his  work  as  a  journalist  and  by 
his  oratory  in  the  Diet,  striving  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  independent  government 
of  Hungary.  Even  his  fellow  nobles  found 
him  too  radical ;  but  the  Magyars  as  a  peo- 
ple were  at  last  so  stirred  by  him  as  to 
revolt  in  1848. 

Kossuth  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  na- 
tional defense  with  the  powers  of  a  dic- 
tator. His  energy  was  extraordinary.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  had  dashed  aside  the  Aus- 
trian troops  and  almost  reached  the  very 
gates  of  Vienna.    Then  came  one  defeat 


which  drove  his  army  back ; 
but  this  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories. 

Kossuth  was  a  marvel  of 
activity.  Like  Napoleon, 
he  seemed  to  be  everv- 
where  and  to  know  every- 
thing. In  1849  the  Hun- 
garian Republic  was 
proclaimed,  with  Kossuth 
at  its  head. 

Had  Austria  been  left 
to  fight  the  fight  alone, 
Kossuth  would  have  won; 
but  the  Russian  Czar, 
Nicholas  I,  who  detested 
rebellion,  threw  the  weight 
of  his  mighty  power  into 
the  opposite  scale.  A  great 
Russian  army  entered  Hun- 
gary, and  shortly  afterward 
Kossuth's  associate,  Gor- 
gey,  surrendered  to  the 
Muscovites. 

Kossuth  fled  to  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  would  undoubt- 
edly have  given  him  up  to 
Austria  had  not  France 
and  England  resisted  the 
Czar's  demand. 

At  this  time  the  United 
States  also  intervened.  An 
American  frigate  was  or- 
dered to  receive  Kossuth. 
Under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Gibraltar,  and  in 
185 1  to  New  York. 
He  hoped  that  the  United  States  would 
give  armed  assistance  to  Hungary,  but  this, 
of  course,  was  quite  impossible.  He  was 
received  with  high  honors  by  Congress,  and 
by  the  President  as  well ;  but  he  was  bit- 
terly disappointed  because  the  American 
government  would  not  intervene  with  mili- 
tary force. 

The  reaction  in  public  opinion  which 
set  in  after  a  time  was  almost  equal  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  Kossuth  at  first  inspired. 
Presently  he  returned  to  Europe:  and 
though  he  tried  to  renew  the  struggle  there, 
his  cause  was  lost  and  he  lived  in  exile  in 
Italy  until  his  death  in  1894. 

Our  own  country  has  given  to  the  world 
perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  leaders  of  a  lost 
cause  in  the  person  of  General  Robert  E 
Lee.  That  his  cause  was  doomed  from  the 
very  outset,  one  can  now  clearly  recog^nizc. 
The  right  of  secession  was  perhaps  one 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
templated; but  long  before  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  the  sentiment  of  American  na- 
tionality had  grown  so  strong  as  to  defy  all 
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arguments  by  lawyers.  The  stars  in  their 
course  fought  for  American  unity. 

Lee,  pure-minded,  patriotic,  chivalrous, 
and  brave,  followed  his  State  into  the  Con- 
federacy because  his  conscience  and  his 
training  had  taught  him  to  set  the  State 


ragged,  ill- fed  heroes  followed  him  with 
passionate  devotion  to  the  last. 

His  cause  was  lost 'and  lost  forever;  yet 
he  achieved  a  mighty -victory  in  winning  for 
himself  the  veneration  of  'all  Americans, 
both  North  and  South.   There  are  few  who 


ABD-EL-KADKR,  THE  MOORISH   CHIEFTAIN   WHO  SO  STOUTLY   RESISTED  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  ALGERIA  BY  THE  FRENCH. 


above  the  nation.  He  deserves  no  censure. 
His  military  genius  and  his  wonderful! per- 
sonality raise  him  far  above  men  like  Han- 
nibal, who  fought  for  hate,  or  like  Rienzi, 
who  fought  for  glory. 

Lee  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it;  and  his 
wonderful  military  genius  ought  now  to  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  Americans.  His 


will  not  subscribe  to  that  noble  tribute 
which  was  paid  to  him  by  Senator  Hill,  of 
Georgia,  many  years  ago,  when  he  said: 

He  was  Oesar  without  his  ambitioa.  He  was 
Cromwell  without  his  bigotry.  He  was  Napoleon 
without  his  selfishness.  He  was  Washington  without 
his  reward. 
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WHO  CAN  TELL? 


AJOR  HARRY  LARKYN,  an  Englishman  of 
good  birth  and  adventurous  habits,  came  to 
the  New  World  in  search  of  a  fortune.  In 
the  early  seventies  San  Francisco  knew  him 
well — a  dashing  figure,  loved  and  hated  with 
compensating  ardor  by  his  enemies  and  his 
friends.  He  was  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Morning  Ledger,  the  paper  with  which,  at  that  time,  Henry 
George  was  connected. 

The  traits  that  make  men  lovable  are  too  often  the  traits 
that  lead  to  their  undoing.  Rasy  generosity,  impulsiveness,  a 
fine  presence  and  great  physical  strength,  an  Orphean  gift  of 
music,  connoisseurship  in  art,  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and 
passions  that  flame — these  combined  are  the  attributes  not  of 
a  man,  but  of  an  Hellenic  god;  few  men,  at  least,  carry  the 
moral  ballast  needful  to  keep  on  even  keel  a  ship  with  so 
vast  a  spread  of  canvas.  Poor  Harry  Larkyn  was  cursed  by 
his  gifts. 

One  evening,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  at  Napa, 
California,  Harry  Larkyn  was  called  to  the  door  of  a  house 
in  which  he  was  visiting  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  man  who  held  him  guilty  of  committing  a  great  wrong. 
Drawing  a  revolver,  he  shot  Larkyn  through  the  heart. 
Larkyn  did  not  die  on  the  instant.  Turning  back  into  the 
room  he  had  left,  he  apologized  to  his  hosts  for  the  necessity 
of  dying  in  their  presence;  then  he  staggered  to  an  outer 
door  and  fell  dead.  A  gentleman  to  the  end  was  Harry 
Larkyn — and  game;  a  courtier  of  Charles  the  Second,  bom 
two  hundred  years  too  late — his  vices  but  the  flowers  of  mis- 
directed virtues. 

Among  Harry  Larkyn's  personal  effects  were  found  the 
lines  here  printed.  He  wrote  them  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death ;  read  afterward,  they  seemed  almost  premonitory — 
and,  more,  they  explain,  if  they  do  not  excuse,  the  man. 


BY    HARRY  LARKYN. 

HOW  do  we  know  what  hearts  have  vilest  sin ! 
How  do  we  know  ? 
Many  like  sepulchers  are  foul  within, 
Whose  outward  garb  is  spotless  as  the  snow, 
And  many  may  be  pure  we  think  not  so. 
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How  near  to  God  the  souls  of  such  have  been, 
What  mercy  secret  penitence  may  win  I 
How  do  we  know  ? 

How  can  we  tell  who  have  sinned  more  than  we  I 

How  can  we  tell  ? 
We  think  our  brother  walked  guiltily. 
Judging  him  in  self-righteousnessl  Ah,  well, 
Perhaps  had  we  been  driven  through  tlie  hell 
Of  his  temptations,  we  might  be 
Less  upright  in  our  daily  walk  than  he — 
How  can  we  tell  ? 

Dare  we  condemn  the  ills  that  others  do? 

Dare  we  condemn  ? 
Their  strength  is  small,  their  trials  are  not  few. 
The  tide  of  wrong  is  difficult  to  stem. 
And  if  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  them 
Is  given  knowledge  of  the  good  and  true. 
More  do  they  need  our  help  and  pity  too ! 

Dare  we  condemn  ? 

God  help  us  all  and  lead  us  day  by  day ! 

God  help  us  all ! 
We  cannot  walk  alone  the  perfect  way. 
Evil  allures  us,  tempts  us,  and  we  fall ! 
We  are  but  human  and  our  power  is  small : 
Not  one  of  us  may  boast,  and  not  a  day 
Rolls  o'er  our  heads,  but  each  hath  need  to  pray, 
God  help  us  all! 


THE   COLOSSUS   OF   RHODES  AT 
KIMBERLEY. 


^HERE  will  soon  bo  erected  in  the  city  of  Kimbcrlcy,  a  fine  statue  of  the 
late  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  was  known  as  the  Colossus  of  British  Souih 
Africa.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  this  memorial  to  Rhodes  shouM 
stand  in  Kimberley,  for  it  was  there  that  the  British  forces  under  Colonel 
Kckewich  stood  off  an  overwhelming  force  of  Boers  during  a  sic^'c 
which  lasted  from  October  15,  1899,  to  February  15,  igoo—or  just  cue 
hundred  and  twenty-two  days. 

Cecil  Rhodes  himself  was  in  the  city,  and  this  is  why  the  Boers  made  such  framic 
efforts  to  capture  it ;  for  they  hated  him  and  announced  that  if  they  took  him  prisontr, 

they  would  carry  hini 
to  Pretoria  in  a  ca^c 
like  a  wild  beast. 

Kimberley  is  sit- 
uated about  five  hun 
drcd  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town,  and  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  capital 
of  the  great  De  Beers 
diamond  mines.  The 
workshops  of  the  Tk 
Beers  Compan3-  were 
in\aluable  to  the  de- 
fenders during  the 
siege.  \\'hen  it  begar. 
the  city  containetl 
nothing  much  more 
formidable  than  pop- 
guns as  compared  with 
the  artillery  of  the 
B(  crs.  An  ingenious 
American,  however, 
managed  in  the  De 
I>eers  works,  to  con- 
struct  a  great  rifled 
gun  whose  missiles 
caused  immense  de- 
struction. With  a  sort 
of  grim  humor,  llu' 
shells  which  this  can- 
non fired  were  y- 
scribed  with  Mr. 
Rhodes's  compliment.^ 
The  siege  ended  when 
Kimberley  was  relieveJ 
by  a  British  army 
under  General  French 
The  statue  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  which  is  here 
depicted,  comes  from 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Will 
iam  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft,  a  well  -  known 
English  sculptor.  wh> 
won  a  gold  medal  fro"' 
the  Academy  when  he 
was  only  twent)'  -  'i^' 
yenrs  of  age. 
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AFTER  A  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  HE  DRIFTS  INTO  COMIC  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS AND  JOINS  THE  CAST  OF  "PINAFORE,"  THE  COMPANY 
CONSTITUTING  THE  AFTERWARD  FAMOUS  BOSTON  IDEALS. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

MR.  BARXABEE  tells  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  town 
of  his  birth,  in  1833.  He  skims  lightly  over  the  pranks  and  escapades  of  his  youth, 
notes  the  budding  of  his  vocal  talents,  and  explains  how  he  combined  music  with 
commercialism  by  going  to  Boston  to  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store.  Gradually  He  develops 
as  a  singer  and  an  amateur  actor.  Physical  disability  keeps  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  sprained  ankle  necessitates  a  temporary  use  of  crutches.  During  the 
next  few  years,  he  makes  further  progress  as  a  vocalist  and  begins  to  realize  that  he  may 
be  also  a  comedian.  He  meets  many  well-known  persons,  of  whom  he  relates  many 
entertaining  anecdotes. 


PART  FIVE. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


OVER  TO   DEAR  OLD  LUNNON. 


THROUGH  all  these  years  in 
review  up  to  the  present 
chapter,  I  had  steadily 
nourished  the  hope  and 
idea  of  some  day  invading 
"  furrin  parts."  I  can  re- 
member when  Europe  seemed  as  far  off  as 
heaven,  and,  with  my  income,  quite  as  ac- 
cessible. But  a  persistent  "  saving-up " 
habit,  through  good  seasons  and  bad,  at 
last  put  me  slightly  ahead  of  the  game. 

I  thought  it  was  up  to  me  to  do  the  cul- 
tured cosmopolite  act,  and  perhaps  call  the 
bluff  of  many  who,  on  the  strength  of 
having  once  subscribed  to  a  limited  Cook's 
tour,  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  telling 
us  how  different,  and  how  superior,  every- 
thing is  **  on  the  other  side." 

It  was  Paris  Exposition  year,  1878.  Our 
ship  was  the  Gerniania,  and  her  sailing 
date  was  May  10. 

This  trip  stands  as  a  sort  of  "  Midway 
Plaisance "  in  my  life's  itinerarium,  and  I 
cannot  be  restrained  from  exploiting  a 
sample  chapter  or  two  from  my  log. 

Mr.  Barnabee's  "  Reminucences "  began  in  the  December,  1907,  number  of  THE  SCRAP  BOOK.  The 
back  numbers  cootaming  the  fint  three  parts  can  be  had  (or  twenty- five  cents  apiece. 


My  first  notion  of  that  area  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  was  when,  on  climbing  up  to 
the  deck  after  a  blank  period  covering 
many  hours,  I  gazed  around  at  the  limit- 
less water-bound  horizon,  and  involuntarily 
exclaimed : 

**  Well,  for  once,  here's  enough  of  some- 
thing!" 

The  "  calm-as-a-mill-pond "  theory  was 
rudely  dissipated  on  our  second  day  out, 
when  Mrs.  Barnabee  took  to  the  seclusion 
which  the  cabin  grants,  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  in  vain  regrets  at 
having  ever  left  a  happy  home.  I  paced 
the  promenade  alone,  dropping  things  over 
the  bow  of  the  ship  and  then  following 
them  back  to  the  stern,  so  as  to  get  a  line 
on  the  day's  run,  and  perhaps  have  the 
ghost  of  a  show  in  the  pool.  But  I  can- 
not recommend  this  system  to  others. 

After  subsequent  experience  in  trans- 
atlantic travel,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  American  sailors  must  be  a 
comparatively  hardy  lot,  as  the  innumerable 
ship-concerts  given  all  the  year  round  are 
invariably  for  the  benefit  of  invalid  British 
seamen,  or  their  widows  and  orphans. 
We  touched  Ireland  good  and  hard,  but 
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Ireland  "  touched "  us  back  again  and  we 
passed  along. 

And  then,  then — oh,  rapture !     London  ! 

The  great  goal  of  our  pilgrimage  was 
reached. 

We  were  a  little  surprised,  perhaps  dis- 
appointed, not  to  disembark  in  an  impene- 
trable fog.  Why,  the  weather  was  so  clear 
and  fine  that  we  could  plainly  see,  the  Lon- 
dcn  railway  approaches  and  terminal  sta- 
tions were  vastly  more  imposing,  not  to  say 
more  commodious,  than  any  we  remembered 
in  Xew  York,  Boston,  or  Chicago. 

Later  on,  there  was  ample  scope  for 
rolled-up  trousers,  mackintoshes,  and  um- 
brellas. Dear  old  sloppy-weather  Lunnon 
never  disappoints — in  the  long  run. 

I  spent  my  first  few  days  in  London  on 
the  tops  of  omnibuses,  ferreting  out  names 
and  localities  immortalized  by  Dickens.  I 
dropped  upon  the  original  St.  George  Inn, 
across  the  Thames  in  Southwark,  where  old 
Sam  W  eller  and  Samivel  used  to  hang  out. 

An  English  Landlady. 

The  landlady  was  a  typical,  buxom,  rosy- 
cheeked  person,  wearing  an  immense  cameo 
brooch,  with  earrings  and  graduated  pen- 
dants to  match.  She  was  able  to  show  me 
the  identical  easy  chair  in  which  old  man 
Wellcr  sat  and  delivered  his  homilies  on 
"  vidders,"  and  the  place  where  young  Sam 
blacked  boots  and  reeled  off  Wellerisms. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  outside  galleries 
and  the  bedrooms  were  worn  almost  as 
thin  as  shavings,  with  the  footsteps  of  many 
centuries :  and  the  sensation  w^as  strangely 
hypnotic  as  they  birckled  beneath  our  pil- 
grim tread.  We  stayed  for  luncheon,  and 
the  joint  was  served  as  in  the  jolly  days  of 
yore — being  carved  by  the  person  who 
occupied  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

Later  that  same  day,  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  we  "  rubbered "  over  the  original 
manuscripts  of  **  Pickwick,"  "  Dombey," 
"  David  Copperfield,"  and  other  works  of 
Dickens,  with  their  neat  handwriting  in 
blue  ink,  their  interlineations,  alterations, 
and  marginal  doctoring,  just  as  they  had 
left  the  master's  hand  for  the  printer,  now 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Oh, 
that  was  a  day  of  rare  joy,  a  veritable  re- 
union with  beloved  spirits  unseen,  but  for- 
gotten— never ! 

A  friend  of  mine,  defending  Dickens 
against  the  reproach  of  a  temperance  per- 
son, to  the  effect  that  he  made  the  charac- 
ters in  his  novels  drink  too  much,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Why,  bless  you !  Dickens  didn't  make 
'em  drink — he  couldn't  prevent  their  drink- 
ing— they  just  drank  like  fish,  of  their  own 
accord !  '* 


We  gazed  without  comment  upon  that 
most  expensive  piece  of  bride-cake  archi- 
tecture, the  Albert  Memorial;  climbed  Uvc 
hundred  and  forty  steps  and  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  to  view  the  landscape  o'ef  and  oli 
serve  the  operation  of  winding  up  the  grtj' 
clock,  which  takes  forty-five  minutes  (wh>. 
I  have  seen  hustling  American  executor? 
wind  up  an  estate  in  less  time  than  that) : 
visited  the  Tower,  saw  ghost.s,  Anne  BoIe}-n, 
and  others  carrying  their  detached  hcad^ 
in  shawl-straps ;  gloated  over  the  crown 
jewels,  and  ^uyed  those  comical  geezers,  the 
beef-eaters. 

Having  dutifully  accomplished  this  regu- 
lation tourist  round,  we  felt  entitled  tn 
some  rest  and  recreation,  so  we  went  to  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  four  times,  hearini: 
'*  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  "  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia," **  Rigoletto,"  and  Faust,"  with  cast< 
iiKluding  Patti,  Albani,  Gerster,  TreWi! 
Bettini,  Scalchi,  Nicolini,  Capoul.  ami 
Maurel — but  I  will  cut  short  this  record 
before  causing  my  friends,  Hammersicin 
and  Conried,  of  Xew  York,  any  further 
heart-burnings. 

Then  we  were  let  in  for  two  or  three 
of  those  interminable  concerts  which  Lon- 
don "  stands  for  "  so  complacently — heard 
Antoinette  Sterling's  sterling  and  inde- 
structible voice,  and  the  historic  tenor, 
Mario,  at  a  testimonial  affair,  in  his  la>t 
decline. 

On  this  occasion  the  incomparable  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  sang,  and  figuratively  put  .lil 
the  other  artists  in  her  left-hand  \e^r- 
pocket.  We  also  weathered  the  storms  ( i 
a  "  Stabat  Mater,"  and  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van's Light  of  the  World,"  together  with 
his  "  Pinafore,"  by  way  of  contrast.  "  Pina- 
fore "  was  new  and  spick-and-span,  thein 
and  I  took  copious  notes  of  the  perform- 
ance, little  thinking  how  serviceable  they 
would  be  to  me  later  cn. 

At  the  theater  we  saw  *'  Our  Boys,"  and 
"  Diplomacy,"  but  they  were  hardly  up  to 
the  American  standard. 

A  First  Sample  of  Irving. 

Our  one  real  theatrical  sensation  »'a? 
Henry  Irving  as  VanderdcckeH.  in  "The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  at  the  Lyceum-  It  wa? 
an  impressive  production  scenically  as  well 
as  in  the  sense  of  histrionic  art,  partieularh 
in  the  scene  where  old  Van  is  thrown  from 
a  rock  into  the  sea,  and  then  washed  up  by 
the  surf  onto  the  beach  again — for  he  cant 
lose  himself. 

It  was  our  first  sample  of  Irving — a  naeni- 
orable  emotion.  His  strange  personality 
and  speech  struck  us  hard,  at  the  outset: 
but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  soon  forget- 
ting them,  and  all  other  external  matters. 
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in  a  spellbound  appreciation  of  the  great, 
compelling  actor,  which  never  waned  in 
after  years. 

Here  is  where,  without  dr,opping  into  a 
maudlin,  *'  blood-thicker-than-water  "  strain, 
1  wish  to  note  a  distinguishing  and  admi- 
rable trait  of  our  British  cousins,  and  that 
is  their  stanch,  fervid  loyalty  to  their  own. 
In  our  dear  land  of  free  speech  and  free- 


and-easy  manners  a  public  person  has  to  be 
good,  do  good,  and  make  good,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time,  or  else  be  pilloried,  scorned, 
or  "  turned  down."  But  in  England,  once 
established  in  the  public  favor,  not  all  the 
king's  horses  nor  all  the  king's  men  could 
wrench  loose  the  hold. 

This  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  the  world-renowned  English 
tenor,  Sims  Reeves.  We  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ear-witnesses  to  his  prodigious  and  un- 
shakable, if,  also,  well-deserved,  popularity. 


No  less  than  seven  times  did  we  buy  tickets, 
at. a  guinea  per,  to  hear  Reeves  sing,  and  fell 
down  each  time,  because  he  was  out  of  voice. 
But  the  eighth  time,  at  the  Alexandra  Pal- 
ace, he  was  all  there,  and  he  was  a  joy  for- 
ever! Such  a  welcome  as  he  got  was  fit  for 
a  conquering  hero.  When  he  had  finished 
the  aria  from  **  Don  Giovanni,"  there  was 
a  roar ;  but  when  his  grand  and  soul-stirring 


ballad,  **  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  O !  "  rang  out, 
as  from  a  silver  trumpet,  the  cyclone  of  up- 
roarious enthusiasm  broke  loose.  The  mul- 
titude rose  en  masse,  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  and  hurled  their  loose  wearing  ap- 
parel into  the  air.  I  was  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  that  mob. 

They  said  Sims  Reeves  was  a  wreck,  that 
he  was  patched,  powdered,  hair-dyed,  and 
doped  up  generally  for  that  supreme  mo- 
ment of  performance,  which  left  him  limp 
as  a  rag  half  an  hour  after.    I  don't  know. 


WE  VISITED  THE  TOWER  AND  GUYED  THOSE  COMICAL  GEEZERS, 
THE  BEEF-EATERS. 
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If  he  was  a  wreck  then,  how  I  wish  I  might 
have  heard  him  when,  full-rigged  and  with 
all  canvas  set,  he  sailed  gloriously  into  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen !  Such  a 
voice,  such  style,  expression,  phrasing,  in- 
tonation, and  sustaining  power  I  had  nevcr 
heard  before,  and  the  memory  still  remains 
with  me,  unique  and  unapproachable. 

A  jaunt  to  F!psom  Downs,  on  *'  Darby 
Day,"  convinced  me  that,  dearly  as  the  Brit- 
isher loves  his  horse,  the  four-leggers  on 
such  occasion  are  not  in  it  with  the  human 
race.  Such  a  tremendous,  surging  concourse 
of  people,  all  on  pleasure  bent,  could  scarcely 
be  matched  in  all  the  world — unless,  possibly, 
on  the  board  walk  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

•  One  day  in  Boston,  in  1868,  standing  on 
the  curbstone  as  the  procession  passed,  I  had 
the  honor  of  lifting  my  hat  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  he  returned  the  courtesy.  I  did 
the  same  thing  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  in 
1878,  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me. 

However,  I  touched  elbows  with  the 
Grand  Old  Man,  Gladstone,  on  Regent 
Street — a  sturdy,  stalwart  figure,  with  deep, 
dark,  glowing  eyes  that  reminded  me  of 
Daniel  Web^iter's. 

A  delightful  **  at  home  "  with  the  Howard 
Pauls,  a  musical  evening  with  John  L.  Hat- 
ton,  the  composer,  pianist,  and  singer,  and 
an  English  high  tea  with  Miss  Braddon, 
were  among  the  social  dissipations  of  our 
London  sojourn. 

I  must  not  forget  the  matter  of  tipping, 
which  in  England,  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  certainly  no  jokelet. 

A  wdl-known  American  poet-critic,  stand- 
ing at  the  stern  of  a  steamer  departing  from 
Southampton,  turned  toward  the  crowded 
pier  and  shouted  through  an  improvised 
megaphone : 

"  If  there  is  any  man  on  this  whole  island 
to  whom  I  have  not  given  a  sixpence,  let 
him  now  come  forward !  " 

The  silent  palm  is  extended  everywhere — . 
'mid  pleasures  and  palaces  and  hovels,  by  the 
wayside  beggar  and  the  gold-laced  lackey  in 
the  royal  cstal)lishnient  at  Windsor.  Even 
the  statues  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  many 
instances,  sti-elch  out  a  sculptured  hand  in 
What  looks  like  a  suggested  "  touch  " ! 

The  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  did  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  comment  upon  this  pe- 
culiarity of  the  tombs  and  statues  of  the 
mighty  dead  ones  of  Westminster :  but  when 
the  enornv^us  solidity  of  tht?  sarcophagi  en- 
clnsing  the  royal  remains  was  pointed  (  ut 
to  him,  he  said  to  the  verger : 

"  If  any  of  them  escape,  notify  me  by 
cal)le." 

When  our  party  wandered  nonchalantly 


through    the   nave,   observing   the  effigic- 
standing  in  the  aforesaid  national  attituci, 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation 
placing  tuppence-hapenny  in  the  cold  aiK 
nerveless  fingers. 

Altogether,  despite  our  plebeian  origin,  wc 
had  a  royal  good  time  in  London,  and  wer. 
not  unduly  elated  when  the  day  came  ih. 
saw  us  off  for  gay  Paree  and  the  Contin^^ne 
If  we  failed  to  get  our  share  of  the  g'X". 
things  over  there,  or  if  we  left  an.Mhinj; 
valuable  behind  us,  the  population  is  \u'.- 
come  to  it. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BOSTOX  IDEALS. 

Returning  from  my  European  pcek-a-b*^' 
— which  was  not  a  waste  of  time — from  the 
kaleidoscopic  sights  of  foreign  capitals,  ibe 
languages  and  sounds  of  a  rapid-transit 
Babel,  the  rubbings-up  against  kings  ani 
queens,  aces  and  deuces,  after  the  tusdt^ 
which  my  letter  of  credit  had  had  with  tli' 
banking  institutions  abroad,  a  grave  problem 
presented  itself. 

Financially  speaking,  I  was  in  a  predica- 
ment similar  to  that  of  the  minister's  bc'}. 
who,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  sat  on  3 
snake  fence  watching  a  woodchuck-ht-U. 
when  the  visiting  clergyman  who  was  to 
exchange  pulpits  with  his  father  next  da} 
passed  along  the  road,  on  his  way  4o  t^f 
bouse.  Observing  the  lad  with  bulging  eyo< 
intent  upon  his  expected  pre^%  the  reverfn<] 
gentleman  said : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  do  you  think  youll 
him?" 

*'  Get  him  ?  "  was  the  reply — **  get  liim ' 
I've  got  to  get  Itim.  The  minister's  comin". 
and  we're  out  of  meat.'' 

The  weekly  lyceums  found  it  difficult 
corral  full  houses  at  two  dollars  for  tAU'elvc 
entertainments ;  the  concert  system  was  ptt- 
ting  a  little  shaky  in  the  knees  and  back- 
bone, and  needed  a  i^*st-cure,  with  stimc 
thing  novel  to  be  sand»\iched  in  h€*tf«n 
times  for  the,  culture-bred, *to  give  varietv 
and  aid  the  musical  digestion  of  the  hiRh 
browed  repjular  patrrrns,  as  well  as  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

,  Strange  as  it  may  seeni  to  my  readers  I 
occasionally  developed  a  bright  idea.  N'^^^; 
my  friend  Arthur  Sullivan — whose  ''Sir'" 
prefix  was  not  tacke<l  on  until  a  period  sv^ 
seqji^rft  to  that  of  which  I  am  now  writing 
— Iwd  made  a  screaming  success  gf  his  nrn- 
-  sical  setting  of  that  perennial  Madison  Mor- 
ton farce,  "  Box  and  Cox."  Why  shouldn' 
one  good  "turn"  usher  in  another,  and  tk 
aforesaid  success  be  repeated  with  sonn- 
thing  else? 
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I  undertook  to  answer  this  question  by 
personally  conducting  a  step-ladder  investi- 
gation along  the  top  shelves  of  a  musical 
mausoleum,  where  superannuated  favorites 
were  laid  out  in  the  dust  of  oblivion.  Pres- 
ently I  dragged  from  this  repository  the  the- 
atrical remains  of  **  Betsy  Baker ;  or,  The 
Laughable  Adventures  of  a  Laundress,"  a 
rollicking  farce  in  which  Betsy  and  her 
friends,  the  Marmaduke  Mousers,  disport 
themselves  in  unconscious  accord  with  the 
classical  dramatic  unities. 

Remembering  as  I  did  William  W  arren  in 
the  piece,  I  decided  that  I  had  a  corner  on 
the  future. 

Rechristening  the  piece  "  Marmaduke 
Mouser,"  I  proceeded  to  take  the  certter  of 
the  stage.  Members  of  my  concert  company 
were  cast  for  the  principals  of  the  new  piece, 
and  then  we  set  to  work  to  raise  a  chorus. 
One  idea  was  to  have  the  chorus  painted  on 
the  back  drop,  as  had  been  done  before,  and 
has  been  done  since.  But  as  this  chorus  of 
ours  was  to  be  heard  rather  than  seen,  I 
finally  decided  to  substitute  "  shouts  out- 
side," these  to  be  furnished  by  stage  hands 


and  the  back-door  hangers-on,  who  were 
always  with  us,  and  would  do  anything  to 
get  in  to  see  the  show. 

Collaboration. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  our  grand 
musico-farcical  venture,  except  the  lyrics 
and  music,  these  being  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  production  for  which  a  number  of  ex- 
pensive singers  had  been  engaged.  I  there- 
fore sought  out  a  newspaper  dramatic  critic 
and  said  to  him: 

**  Ben,  you  have  such  a  keen  eye  for  gaps, 
deficiencies,  and  shortcomings  that  you  are 
just  the  man  to  furnish  the  proper  thing  in 
lyrics  and  such  like  for  this  show,  to  make 
it  stanch  and  bomb-proof.   Will  you  do  it?  " 

He  was  so  surprised  that  he  agreed  to 
the  proposition.  The  musical  director  of 
"  The  Two  Cadis  "  undertook  to  collaborate 
with  him  and  vamp  out  a  score.  They  were 
to  frame  up  a  practicable  lyric  and  provide 
the  necessary  atmosphere  with  which  to  run 
it.    The  inevitable  happened,  in  due  course. 

There  is  a  repartee  oft  heard  on  the 
Rialto,  to  this  effect : 
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"Are  Gagger  and  Shine  friends?" 

"  No,  they  are  collaborators." 

Our  collaborators  started  in  with  the 
never-ending  dispute:  Which  is  the  main 
guy,  the  composer  or  the  librettist?  They 
are  still  at  loggerheads,  and  the  great  ques- 
tions remains  unsettled  to  this  day.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  feud  was  that  our 
atmosphere  became  a  trifle  murky.  How- 
ever, we  thought  we  might  be  able  to  sing 
through  it. 

I  circularized  all  managers  within  reach, 
advising  them  to  call  early  if  they  wished 
to  book  us.    Strange  to  relate,  they  did ! 

A  Fair  Success. 

We  toured  the  New  England  towns,  prin- 
cipally, alternating  "  Mouser "  with  con- 
certs, and  contriving  to  lay  by  an  amount 
of  money  sufficient  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaughts of  railroads,  hotels,'  opVy-house 
proprietors,  restaurants,  rathskellers,  and  the 
pay-roll,  and  still  leave  a  vestige  discernible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Rising  every  morn  with  the  early  worm 
that's  caught  by  the  bird,  and  traveling  all 
day  amid  the  uncomfortable  vicissitudes  in- 
separable from  one-night  stands,  was  not 
conducive  to  any  hilarious  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  Still,  we  contrived  to  extract  a 
modicum  of  fun  from  even  the  most  for- 
bidding conditions. 

One  simple  but  effective  bit  of  business 
for  getting  a  laugh  was  worked  almost  daily 
by  the  tenor  and  myself  in  collusion.  We 
each  carried  in  our  waistcoat-pockets  an  old- 
fashioned  tuning-pipe,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  the  proper  key  at  picnics,  funerals, 
and  such  like  emergencies.  These  could  be 
adjusted  and  blown  so  as  to  sound  any  note 
in  the  gamut.  We  would  enter  simultane- 
ously at  opposite  ends  of  a  car,  with  the 
pipes  attuned  a  minor  third  apart.  These 
we  would  nonchalantly  place  to  our  mouths, 
concealed  under  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
then,  as  if  by  chance  accord,  each  blow  a 
stentorian  blast.  At  the  sound  of  this  mys- 
terious chord,  the  passengers  would  all  start 
up  in  their  seats,  with  varied  expressions  of 
bewilderment  at  the  unwonted  coincidence 
of  two  gentlemen  with  colds  in  the  head, 
blowing  in  weird,  nasal  harmony. 

"Well,  did  you  ever?"  "Did  you  hear 
anything?"  "What  in  — was  that,  anyway?" 

The  season  of  1878- 1879  proved  much 
shorter  than  usual,  owing  to  the  sudden  ad- 
vent of  spring's  ethereal  mildness.  I  was 
pondering  over  the  proposition  of  a  local 
spring  awakening,  when  it  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  a  cold  day,  on  which  the  Boston 
Theater  got  left,  and  by  an  untimely  frost. 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  those  blessings 
in  disguise,  which  we  hear  so  much  about, 


but  never  officially  recognize  until  the  requi- 
site identification  papers  are  forthcoming. 

Once  more  the  unexpected  and  accidental 
operated  on  my  many-sided  career;  and  by 
a  peculiar  combination  the  current  of  my 
professional  life  was  diverted  from  its  placid 
course,  to  catch  that  tide  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

It  proved  to  be  high  tide— in  my  affairs. 
I  refer  to  the  advent  of  the  Boston  Ideal 
Opera  Company,  an  organization  destined 
to  carry  to  the  extreme  edges  of  this  conti- 
nent the  banner  of  distinctive  merit,  to  dif- 
fuse pleasure  and  joy  and  happiness  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homes,  and  to  become 
known  throughout  its  history  as  the  repre- 
sentative light-opera  company  of  America. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
"pinafore,"  and  others. 

It  may  seem  a  trifle  egotistical  to  write 
of  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company,  as  I 
am  going  to  do,  from  the  first-person-I 
view-point;  but,  really,  I  have  no  other 
handy.  The  organization  and  its  histor>' 
have  been  written  up — and  down — many, 
many  times;  but  the  real  story  still  awaits 
my  unblushing  pen. 

This  is  just  how  it  happened: 

The  manager  of  the  Boston  Theater  had 
despatched  his  son  abroad  with  plenary- 
powers  to  secure  and  bring  home  some  for- 
eign attraction  guaranteed  good  for  a  sea- 
son-end run.  The  young  man  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  purchasing  a  piece  according  to 
specifications.  It  had  a  great  fire  scene  in 
the  last  act:  and  yet,  in  spite  even  of  this, 
the  thing  turned  out  a  frost! 

Then  the  manager  went  up  on  the  house- 
top with  a  telescope,  and  scanned  the  theatri- 
cal firmament  for  some  lucky  star,  meteor, 
constellation,  or  comet.  But  it  was  the  musi- 
cal director  who,  at  this  crisis,  was  struck 
by  the  shooting-star  of  an  idea. 

**  Pinafore." 

"  See  here,"  he  said  to  the  manager,  "  tliis 
'  Pinafore,*  that  everybody  is  crazy  about, 
has  been  already  done  to  death  in  many 
ways— but  has  it  been  really  sung?  Never. 
Well,  then,  why  not  get  Phillips  and  Whit- 
ney and  Barnabec  and  Tom  Karl  together, 
and  see  what  the  piece  is  like,  musically?" 

Strange  to  relate,  the  managerial  percep- 
tion clutched  at  this  idea.  The  next  day, 
the  suggestion  of  "  Pinafore "  with  these 
artists  in  the  principal  roles  was  laimchcd 
The  press  took  it  up,  and  everj'body  agreed 
that  such  a  cast  would  be  "  ideal." 

That  was  our  christening. 

The  readers  who  accompanied  me  to 
London,  in  these  notes,  will  remember  that 
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MR.  BARNABEB  AS  HE  APPEARED  DURING   HIS   FIRST   VISIT  TO  ENGLAND.     THE  EX- 
PRESSION   OF    THE    FACE    WAS   THE    RESULT    OF    HIS    BEWILDERMENT  BY 
ENGLISH    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS.       IT    WAS    NEARLY    A  YEAR 
AFTER    HIS     RETURN    TO    AMERICA    BEFORE    THIS  EX- 
PRESSION FINALLY  DISAPPEARED. 


wc  attended  a  performance  of  '*  Pinafore,  " 
when  it  was  freshly  laid  and  on  its  native 
heath.  VV^ell,  the  notes  I  took  on  that  occa- 
sion came  in  very  handy  as  a  prompt-book 
for  the  first  production  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  piece  in  America,  which  Mr.  Field 
put  on  at  the  Boston  Museum,  with  his 
regular  company,  including  Marie  Wain- 
wright,  Sadie  Martinot,  Joe  Haworth,  and 
George  Wilson. 

By  the  way,  it  was  here  in  Boston,  also, 
when  "  The  Mikado "  came  along  in  due 
course,  that  Richard  Mansfield  created  the 
part  of  Koko — and  deucedly  well  he  did  it, 
too.    Twenty  years  later,  after  Mansfield's 
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genius  and  masterful  egotism  had  forced 
him  to  the  front,  I  met  him,  socially,  in  a 
company  of  some  distinction,  at  St.  Louis. 
As  I  had  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus  of 
praise  swelling  around  Mr.  Mansfield,  he 
asked  me,  genially,  in  which  of  his  roles  I 
liked  him  best. 

■*  I  haven't  seen  them  all,"  I  replied,  "  but, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  never  done  any- 
thing more  truly  artistic  than  your  Koko, 
in  '  The  Mikado.'  " 

Subsequently,  I  have  thought  that  the 
great  actor  did  not  appreciate  this  compli- 
ment in  quite  the  cordial  spirit  that  1  un- 
su'^pcctingly  paid  it. 
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But  "  Pinafore,"  with  its  Ideal  cast,  is 
now  my  theme.  The  town  rang  with  an- 
ticipatory talk,  before  anything  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  actual  organization  and 
putting-forward. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that 
a  lady  manager.  Miss  E.  H.  Ober  by  name, 
occupying  an  office  in  the  Music  Hall,  had 
a  large  Bureau,"  with  many  sections,  in 
which  she  kept  a  large  and  choice  assort- 
ment of  artists  to  be  hired  out  for  a  con- 
sideration, herself  absorbing  an  equitable 
percentage  thereof.  She  was  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  in  the  amusement  and  iyceum  fields. 

To  Miss  Ober  our  manager  went;  and 
through  her  agency,  in  a  short  division  of 
time  which  may  be  approximately  measured 
as  a  "jiffy,"  the  company  or  crew  was 
signed,  and  the  good  ship  "  Pinafore "  got 
under  way  at  the  Boston  Theater. 

The  Cast. 

Our  line-up  was  as  follows : 

Adelaide  Phillips,  the  superb  contralto; 
Myron  W.  Whitney,  the  basso  of  his  time; 
Tom  Karl,  the  dulcet-voiced  tenor;  Barna- 
bee,  the  prosperous  litterateur  from  whose 
pen  these  Memoirs  flow,  and  who  can  also 
sing  some;  Frothingham,  a  recent  graduate 
from  minstrelsy;  Hitchcock,  a  rising  young 
barytone;  and  Georgia  Cay  van,  who  was 
really  and  truly  a  "sweet  little  Buttercup." 
Mrs.  Knowles  and  Lizzie  Burton  were  two 
more  "  Ideals,"  whom  we  were  a  little  later 
in  realizing. 

Miss  Cayvan  was  already  a  favorite 
reader  and  elocutionist.  The  footlights 
beckoned  her  brightly.  When  I  led  her  on 
the  stage,  our  opening  night,  it  was  her 
ushering  into  a  profession  which  she  adorned 
throughout  an  all  too  brief  career,  her  best- 
remembered  triumphs  having  been  won  as 
leading  lady  of  Daniel  Frohman's  original 
and  unrivaled  Lyceum  Stock  Company,  of 
New  York  City. 

On  the  eve  of.  our  premiere.  Miss  Phillips 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  had  to  resign 
her  part.  The  role  was  then  assigned  to 
Isabel  McCullough,  afterward  the  wife  of 
Brignoli,  the  famous  Italian  tenor. 

Marie  Stone  was  first  choice  for  Joseph- 
ine: but  she  was  doing  matinee  warble- 
stunts  with  Emma  Abbott,  and  could  not  be 
detached.  The  Tuesday  before  our  opening 
date  came  round,  and  we  were  still  shy  a 
C  a  plain*  s  Daughter,  though  the  signal  of 
distress  had  been  flying  for  a  week  or  more. 

The  Josephine. 

On  that  Tuesday  morning,  at  rehearsal, 
just  as  the  conductor,  from  force  of  habit, 
rapped  on  his  desk  for  the  Josephine  who 
never  came,  a  young  lady  in  street  dress 


floated  breezily  alongside  from  the  O.  P. 
entrance,  threw  aside  her  veil,  disclosing  a 
very  winsome  face,  and  took  up  the  air 
from  the  orchestra's  cue,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  apparition  was  startling,  and  some 
of  us  murmured: 
"  What  phenomenal  nerve !  " 

She  Knew  How  to  Sing. 

But  a  minute  later  we  knew  the  appari- 
tion had  a  charming  voice;  and  in  two  min- 
utes we  were  convinced  that  she  knew  how 
to  sing.  Also,  she  was  up  in  the  part.  A 
spontaneous  outburst  of  applause  filled  in 
her  first  pause,  and  she  was  engaged  on  the 
spot. 

Her  name  was  Mary  Beebe.  It  trans- 
pired that  she  had  previously  tried  to  ship 
with  us,  backed  by  a  recommendation  from 
Annie  Louise  Cary ;  but  for  some  unfathom- 
able reason  had  never  obtained  a  hearing. 
This  was  her  method  of  climbing  in  at  the 
cabin  port-hole;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
Yankee  feminine  git-up-and-git,  the  inci- 
dent deserves  chronicling. 

That  completed  the  roster  of  the  original 
**  Ideals  " ;  and,  with  an  outward  equanimity 
which  perhaps  none  of  us  felt  within,  we 
awaited  the  night  of  the  premiere,  also  the 
"  morning  after,"  with  the  newspapers  con- 
taining our  notices,  criticisms,  and,  possibly, 
artistic  death-warrants ! 

When  the  night  of  April  14,  1879,  duly 
arrived  on  schedule  time,  we  were  all  fit 
and  ready.  I  have  heard  soldiers  describe 
their  sensations  on  first  going  into  battle; 
but  if  there  is  any  form  of  terror  equal  to 
that  experienced  by  a  person  professionally 
and  financially  interested  in  the  first  per- 
formance of  a  new  piece,  when  ever>thing, 
including  one's  anatomy,  is  trembling  in  the 
balance,  I  shouldn't  care  to  sample  it.  If 
I  had  not  arranged  with  the  musical  direc- 
tor that  he  should  keep  one  eye  on  the  baton 
and  the  other  on  his  seasick  and  wobbly 
friend,  the  Admiral,  '*  the  seclusion  that  the 
cabin  grants "  might  have  been  mine  pre- 
maturely. 

Making  a  Hit. 

The  theater  was  packed  with  Boston's 
best  and  bravest,  including  the  Apollo  Club 
in  a  body — an  assistance  calculated  to  cheer 
their  comrades  on  the  stage.  Enthusiasm 
was  on  tap  before  the  overture.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  and  the  dramatis  persona 
began  to  appear,  it  fairly  slopped  over.  All 
the  principals  got  a  "  reception " ;  every 
song,  duo,  trio,  and  ensemble  was  encored; 
from  the  Adtniral  down  to  the  Midship- 
mite,  everybody  scored;  and  there  was  glor>' 
enough  for  us  all. 
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This  successful  launching  of  "  Pinafore " 
elicited  the  word  *'  revelation*''  from  a 
critical  Boston  press  and  public,  and  the 
Ideals  became  a  fixture  before  they  had 
sung  Sullivan's  tunes  a  week.  Indeed,  we 
**  played  capacity "  for  nine  weeks,  straight 
away — a  record  for  that  place  and  time  of 
year.  During  this  run, 
Adelaide  Phillips  re- 
covered from  her  ill- 
ness, and  Von  Suppe  s 
"  Fatinitza  "  was  put 
in  rehearsal  for  our 
second  offering. 

The  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  mirth, 
which  for  years  after- 
ward pervaded  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Bos- 
ton Ideals  and  made 
our  organization  like  a 
jolly  big  family  of 
overgrown  kids,  hov- 
ered over  it  from  the 
start.  As  Miss  Ober 
used  to  say :  '*  My»sing- 
ers  are  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  all 
are  Americans.  They 
are  not  cross-grained 
and  cantankerous  like 
the  imported  artists, 
who,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
have  been  trained  from 
childhood  to  hate  each 
other  and  their  man- 
ager." 

On  the  last  night  of 
the  season's  run  of 
*'  Pinafore,"  following 
an  immemorial  cus- 
tom at  the  Boston  The- 
ater, we  went  in  for 
"  larks,"  the  audience 
gleefully  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  everybody 
putting  up  a  joke  or 
gag  on  somebody  else.  Mine  was  rather 
a  neat  and  whimsical  little  inspiration,  I 
thought.  Early  in  the  evening  the  orchestra 
had  greeted  my  entrance  with  a  calathumpian 
fanfare  and  crockery-crash,  followed  by  an 
untimely  interpolation  of  the  Cork  Leg  ' 
air,  to  which  I  respond  with  the  right  words 
and  business,  as  though  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
had  composed  that  classic  ditty  expressly  for 
Sir  Joseph  Porter,  of  the  Queen's  Xavce. 
My  innings  came  later  on,  at  the  very  close — 
in  the  finale,  where  the  principal  characters 
repeat  the  tags  of  their  numbers  in  a  grand 
medley.  It  was  my  business  then  to  sing 
these  lines: 


**  I  am  the  Monarch  of  the  Sea, 
And  when  I  marry  thee 
ril  be  true  to  the  devotion  which  my  love  im- 
plants— *' 

and  Hebe  responds: 

**  And  so  will  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his 
aunts." 


HAROLD  FREDERIC^ 
ANp  TOM  KARL 


PRERAPHAELITIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  BARNABEE 
AS  SAINTS  NICHED  IN  A  CATHEDRAL  AISLE. 

But,  without  any  warning,  I  sprang  the 
following  substitute  lines : 

"  1  am  the  Monarch  of  the  Sea, 
And  when  I  marry  thee, 
ril  abjure  knee-breeches  and  wear  long 
pants — " 

"Andso— " 

began  ficbc  Cay  van,  but  she  got  no  farther. 
The  dreadful  trouserloons  line  stared  her  in 
the  face,  and  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
turn  up  stage  with  her  blushes  and  em- 
barrassment, while  the  chorus  did  the  best 
they  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
curtain  dropped  amid  a  gale  of  laughter. 
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Ah,  those  old,  palmy  "Pinafore*'  days! 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury gone,  yet  it  is  like  delving  into  ancient 
history.  And  to-day  the  old  Admiral  may 
sit  alone  and  hum  to  himself: 

"  Oh,  I  am  the  Ralph  and  the  Josephine, 

And  the  Captain — and  what's  more. 
The  Buttercup  and  the  Dick  Deadeye, 

Of  the  antique  Pinafore. 
Don*t  look  so  scaled — I'm  giving  it  straight — 

I'm  the  band  and  the  chorus,  too. 
As  well  as  the  Ruler  of  the  Qyeen's  Navee : 

I  began  when  the  piece  was  new." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ROUNDING    OUT    A  REPERTOIRE. 

On  the  Monday  of  our  second  week, 
'*  Fatinitza,"  an  operatic  frivolity  which  had 
suffered  some  rough  treatment,  from  a  mu- 
sical and  artistic  point  of  view,  was  sup- 
posed to  come  into  its  own.  Beebe,  Phillips, 
Whitney,  Karl,  and  Barnabee  constituted  a 
quintet  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  the 
music,  and  who  also  could  act  some,  even 
though  two  or  three  of  them  were  not  so 
long  since  graduated  from  the  church-choir. 

Whitney,  the  foremost  American  basso  of 
his  time,  and  hardly  equaled  perhaps  in 
Europe,  had  a  concert  and  oratorio  repu- 
tation, but  was  new  to  opera.  Adelaide 
Phillips,  then  in  her  prime,  was  a  glorious 
contralto,  English-born,  but  reared  in  Amer- 
ica, and  sent  abroad  as  a  young  girl  to  study 
under  Garcia.  She  had  won  her  operatic 
laurels  in  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  when  La  Grange  was  the  favorite 
prima  donna,  and  later  with  Wachtel  and 
Parepa-Rosa. 

Our  *■  Fatinitza,"  as  a  whole,  was  scarcely 
less  successful  than  the  Pinafore  "*  which 
had  preceded  it.  Beebe,  as  Lydia,  was 
charming:  Phillips,  as  I'ladimir,  and  Whit- 
ney, as  Rnnclukoff ,  surpassed  themselves; 
Karl,  the  Reporter,  was  fine  and  dashing; 
while  H.  C.  B.  made  a  very  proper  Pasha. 
and  Frolhingham  contributed  a  frothy  bit 
of  fun  as  a  dialect  Sergeant.  "  Fatinitza " 
remained  in  our  repertoire  some  twelve 
years — for  this  was  the  turning-point  at 
which  Miss  Ober  decided  to  go  regularly 
into  business  as  a  pioneer  female  im- 
presario— and  although  its  cast  changed,  its 
luck  never  did. 

**  Fatinitza.** 

The  harem  scene,  with  the  Pasha  and  his 
four  wives,  we  tackled  witli  some  trepida- 
tion, as  being  possibly  a  trifle  risque:  but 
Boston ian  tact  and  delicacy  saved  the  situ- 
ation, so  that  blushes  had  little  or  no 
mantling  to  do  on  the  check  of,  modesty. 

Indeed,    inasmuch    as    the    wives  were 


changed  each  season,  and  we  kept  the  piece 
a  going  twelve  years,  it  is  clear  that  I  must 
have  managed  those  forty-eight  disturbers 
of  family  harmony  with  a  discretion  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  envy  of  any  Mormon 
saint,  or  furnish  pointers  to  that  trio  of 
shades,  my  illustrious  predecessors,  Solo- 
mon, David,  and  Bluebeard. 

The  next  season — practically  our  first 
full  campaign  as  a  permanently  organized 
opera  company — Tom  Karl  was  lured  away 
from  us  by  the  siren  song  of  Emma  Ah- 
bott,  and  so  we  had  to  drag  the  net  to  find 
some  one,  somehow,  to  replace  him.  Miss 
Ober's  magic  bureau  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  yielded  another  prize-package  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden,  whose 
delicious  tenor  had  often  scintillated  against 
my  cavernous  bass  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  old  English  duet,  "  Robin  Ruff,"  a? 
intoned  by  *'  Fess "  and  myself,  was  a 
proverbial  compeller  of  pathos. 

In  "  Fatinitza,"  at  the  risk  of  upsetting 
the  artistic  equilibrium  of  the  harem  scene. 
Mr.  Fessenden  as  the  Reporter  delighted  to 
spring  an  irrelevant  but  stirring  song,  en- 
titled "  My  Native  Land,"  words  by  him- 
self, music  by  Suppe,  though  the  latter  was 
written  for  something  as  far  removed  from 
comic  opera  as  oratorio  is  from  rag-time. 
It  was  supposed  to  express  an  exile's  yearn- 
ing for  home-chicken,  after  a  sojourn  in 
Turkey-land.  When  he  did  finally  leave  the 
Bostonians,  it  was  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Thurber's  ill-starred  Amer- 
ican Opera  Company. 

Though  Fessenden  did  not  make  quite  so 
handsome  a  sailor  as  Tom  Karl,  nor  take 
to  the  "  high  C's  "  as  readily,  he  was,  never- 
theless, a  thoroughly  able  comic-opera  sea- 
man, and  could  spin  a  musical  yarn  or  cap- 
tivate a  Captain's  Daughter  with  the  best 
of  'em. 

In  the  harem  scene  of  "Fatinitza"  *'Fess" 
and  I  were  required  to  absorb  capacious 
schooners  of  supposed  champagne,  which 
was  really  star  vintage  Apollinaris  tinged 
with  ginger  ale  to  give  it  color,  but  served 
in  genuine  labeled  bottles  which  had  once 
held  veritable  **  sec "  and  "  brut.'*  It  was 
a  formidable  dose,  but  I  used  to  take  it  in, 
for  the  sake  of  art  and  verisimilitude. 

Xot  so  Fessenden,  the  wily  Reporter. 
With  a  look  of  ineffable  disgust  on  his  face, 
he  would  turn  his  back  to  the  audience, 
stand  close  up  to  the  wing,  take  one  sip, 
and  heave  the  remainder  on  the  floor  or 
the  scenery. 

One  night,  feeling  in  the  mood,  I  pre- 
pared an  extravagant  surprise  for  "  Fess." 
I  fixed  it  with  the  property-man  to  serve 
real  Pomery  Sec  instead  of  the  usual  slop- 
wnsh.    All  the  company  were  "on."  and 
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watched  from  the  wings.  The  Reporter 
took  his  glass  with  the  same  old  look  of 
loathing,  but  the  instant  his  lips  touched 
the  sparkling  fluid  his  eyes  bulged  out,  then 
disappeared  beneath  his  massive  brow,  his 
head  tilted  back,  and  the  pint  of  O-be-joyful 
was  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  a  lamb's 
tail,  while  the  company  looked  on  and  held 
their  sides,  and  "  Fess  "  realized  that  he  had 
had  the  best  of  a  joke. 

The  First  Big  Tour. 

With  these  two  operatic  conveyances, 
*  Pinafore  "  nnd  "Fatinitza,"  and  the  lady 
manaijer  «tsM^  Q^eapying  the  driver's  scat, 
we  started  otft  cm  i  tower"  of  the  New 
Engla^  dties  aiid  tpwns,  makiiig  good  im- 
pressiom  aiid  addlog  to  the  plethora  of  the 
managerial  slm^hax.  Then  we  continued 
our  trip  in  the  same  direction  that  the  Star 
of  En^e  was  jWcndiiig  its  way,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  ^wiijt  as  Cmdnnati— a  city 
then  stspposed  6>  be,  m  the  proud  imagina- 
tions of  its  ctddi^ed  populace,  the  center 
and  pivot  of  the  musical  universe. 


We  made  a  host  of  friends  there,  but  in 
the  end  discovered  that  the  *'  lager-hcer 
cities " — that  is  to  say,  those  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  German  element — 
were  very  partial  to  the  music  of  das 
Faderland,  and  did  not  take  so  kindly  to 
the  American  article.  In  consequence, 
though  we  stuck  to  them  with  a  perseve- 
rance worthy  of  a  better  reward,  and 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  managerial  /ate, 
the  profits  failed  noticeably  to  materialize. 

On  our  return  from  Porkopolis  we  re- 


THB  SILENT   PALM   IS   EXTENDED  EVERYWHERE.      EVEN    THE    STATUES    IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY,   IN   MANY  INSTANCES,   STRETCH  OUT  A  SCULPTURED  HAND  IN 
WHAT  LOOKS  LIKE  A  SUGGESTED  "TCJ^H." 
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MR.   BARNAHEE  AS  THE  ADMIRAL  IN 
"  PINAFORE." 
From  a  fhotoerath  by  A.  Marshall.  Boston. 

peatcd  the  cities  and  railroad-tank  towns 
cii  route,  rcalizinji:  the  advantage  of  having 
cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters;  for,  before 
many  days,  it  was  returned  to  us  in  big 
houses  and  a  proportionate  distribution  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  pubHc  appreci- 
ation. 

We  even  invaded  Xew  York  and  Brook- 
lyn territory,  in  this  campaign  of  education, 
playing  at  the  now  forgotten  Xiblo's  Gar- 
den in  the  first-named  stand,  and  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  in  the  latter.    The  old- 


est inhabitant  to-day  may  treasure  a  mem- 
ory of  those  brief  visitations,  and  a  stray, 
yellowing  program  or  two  in  the  junk-shop 
preserve  their  record;  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  they  were  as  **  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,"  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind. 
Subsequently  we  made  appearances  at 
Booth's  Theater,  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
Third  Street,  and  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  The- 
ater, which  never  was  on  Fifth  Avenue,  4)ut 
a  block  or  two  distant,  in  the  Rue  West 
Twenty- Eighth.  These  "  angels'  visits,  short 
and  far  between,"  made  no  overwhelming 
impression,  either,  but  we  clinched  them 
later. 

The  demise  of  the  1879- 1880  season  oc- 
curred when  Nature  was  awakening  to  new 
vernal  life,  and  we  ourselves  had  the  means 
of  rejoicing  in  our  hearts  and  the  treasury. 
We  felt  as  did  the  fellow  who  received  a  big 
inheritance  on  the  death  of  a  relative,  and, 
in  answer  to  telegraphed  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  of  which  the  testa- 
tor had  died,  answered ; 

"  No  complaint — everybody  satisfied." 

The  next  season  to  come  was  already 
budding  with  promise.  In  addition  to  the 
vocal  forces  already  mustered,  we  expected 
Tom  Karl  to  return  to  his  allegiance  with 
us,  and  Marie  Stone  to  take  her  proper 
place  in  our  galaxy  of  stars  that  sang  to- 
gether. Other  operas  were  in  preparation  to 
bulge  out  our  repertoire.  Our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence was  to  be  likewise  expanded  in  a 
longer  route.  In  short,  everything  looked 
lovely  to  the  Bostonian  vision,  and  the  tra- 
ditional goose  hung  at  an  altitude  almost 
beyond  reach. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"all  to  the  merry." 

Our  record  was  unique  in  many  ways. 
During  the  entire  life  of  the  organization, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Ideals "  first  and 
of  the  "  Bostonians  "  later,  we  never  jumped 
a  Saturday  pay-day— with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  bad  spell  or  two  in  our  unfor- 
tunate last  year,  when,  instead  of  continuing 
to  look  diligently  after  our  own  household 
affairs,  we  were  persuaded  to  put  our  trust 
in  a  trust,  with  all  the  expensive  luxuries 
and  complications  "  touchin'  on  and  apper- 
tainin'  to  "  such  a  connection. 

Within  the  Pale  of  Solvency. 

Of  course,  there  were  times  when  we  had 
to  turn  out  with  a  scraper  and  hustle  in  all 
the  Ibose  change  that  might  be  lying  about 
and  not  working;  but  we  always  contrived 
to  keep  within  the  pale  of  solvenc}%  and  to 
dope  up  the  poor  old  ghost  so  that  he  could 
walk  his  wecklv  round. 
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The  condition  of  the  walking  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  us;  we  had  no  clay 
sticking  to  our  shoes,  nor  fringe  on  our  gar- 
ments, unless  in  its  proper  place.  We  never 
lost  but  two  engagements,  and  one  piece  of 
baggage,  so  far  as  I  recollect.  Only  one 
sheriff,  he  of  Xottingham,  ever  made  free 
with  our  belongings ;  and  the  attachment 
effected  by  him  was  one  which  bound  the 
company  and  the  public  in  close,  lasting 
bonds  of  respect,  sympathy,  and  affection. 

In  all  the  years  **  out "  of  our  large  com- 
pany, only  five  members  passed  on.  Our 
orchestra  struck  only  harmonious  chords, 
and  proved  ever  a  loyal  band. 

We  encountered  one  flood  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  that  was  more  picturesque  and 
interesting  than  dangerous.  Our  train 
seemed  to  float  through  a  wild  Western 
Venice,  passing  houses,  cabins,  and  barns, 
half  submerged,  with  their  occupants 
perched  on  the  roofs  or  gazing  from  upper- 
story  windows,  and  nonchalantly  munching 
quinine. 

We  skirted  the  edge  of  various  railway 
accidents,  but  were  never  actually  mixed  up 
in  one,  beyond  a  jolt  or  two  and  an  insig- 
nificant "crockery-crash."  Our  relations 
with  the  railroad  corporations  were  uni- 
formly amicable.  We  never  were  able  to 
beat  them,  and  they  kindly  refrained  from 
ruining  us.  They  did  give  us  rebates  occa- 
sionally— also  short  cars  when  we  wanted, 
and  paid  for,  long  ones. 

Like  a  Picnic. 

In  short,  our  traveling  company  had  very 
much  the  aspect  of  a  large  family  party  out 
on  a  picnic  jaunt,  with  incidental  perform- 
ances evenings  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  On  the  railroad  journey  by  day  our 
special  car  was  a  continuous  improvised 
vaudeville  show.  Everybody  did  "  stunts,  " 
of  the  most  variegated  description.  As  a 
sort  of  combined  father,  uncle,  dean,  and 
mentor  of  the  bunch,  I  was  dignified  with 
the  prefix  of  **  Mr."  in  front  of  my  com- 
mon nickname,  "Barney.''  Mr.  Barney 
chipped  in  with  the  youngest  and  merriest 
in  all  these  frolics:  and  our  range  of  music 
on  long  Sunday  rides  between,  say,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  and  Williamsburg,  Xcw 
York,  was  all  the  way  from  coon  songs  to 
Beethoven.  Birthdays,  Thanksgivings,  and 
Christmas  holidays  never  suffered  neglect 
from  us;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  always 
ready  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  '*  whoop  them 
up  "  for  all  they  were  worth. 

Our  fellow  countrymen  throughout  the 
land  seemed  to  take  us  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  we  came  to  them.  We  were  received 
with  open  arms  everywhere.    The  advent 

(To  be  CO 


of  the  Ideals  was  the  event  of  the  season, 
and  pretty  much  everything  in  the  line  of 
current  duties  and  previous  engagements, 
except  births,  was  postponed  in  favor  of 
our  date. 

We  were  breakfasted,  lunched,  dined, 
wined,  supped,  stuffed,  and  junketed  by  the 
best  representatives  of  wit,  music,  and  hos- 
pitality in  all  sectitms  of  this  fair  land,  un- 
til good  digestion  began  to  balk  at  waiting 
on  appetite,  and  health  stood  in  abeyance, 
looking  on  the  riot  with  fearsome  gastro- 
nomical  forebodings. 

The  male  contingent  was  "  clubbed "  in 
every  city,  after  the  opera,  with  such  cor- 
diality that  some  of  us  had  to  hustle  to  pull 
ourselves  together  for  the  next  evening's 
performance.  The  press  clubs  were  busier 
at  boosting  us  than  at  *'  knocking,"  and  we 
acquired  ponderous  scrap-book  tomes  filled 
with  notices  that  made  a  sinecure  of  the 
publicity-promoter's  job. 

The  Pen-and-ink  Fraternity. 

I  have  always  felt  grateful  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  to  the  "boys"  of  the  pen-and- 
pencil  fraternity  for  the  spontaneous  appre- 
ciation, the  never-failing  encouragement  they 
have  dealt  out.  One  of  my  art-treasures, 
which  hangs  before  my  eyes  as  1  pen  these 
lines,  is  a  painting  by  the  gifted  Harold 
Frederic,  later  a  noted  London  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  a  successful  novelist. 
This  picture  is  a  Preraphaelitic  representa- 
tion of  Tom  Karl  and  myself  as  saints 
niched  in  a  cathedral  aisle,  with  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Terry — one  of  thei)est  loved  Cath- 
olic priests  of  northern  Xew  York  State — 
gazing  up  at  us  in  an  attitude  of  adoration, 
while  Frederic  himself,  in  the  guise  of  an 
acolyte,  is  busy  burning  candles  and  in- 
cense before  the  shrine. 

In  such  a  large  collection  of  chords  and 
discords  as  our  organization  involved,  it 
would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  pretend  that 
"  family  jars  "  were  unknown.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  had  them  in  as  many  varieties  as 
there  are  of  canned  pickles — only  they  were 
not  as  extensively  advertised  as  are  the 
chow-chow  and  onions,  and  I  presume  the 
effects  of  their  absorption  were  less  en- 
during. 

Xot  infrequently  there  would  be  seismatic 
indications  of  operatic  disturbances — shrill 
soprano  and  deeper  contralto  complaints, 
barytone  barkings,  tenor  obligatos  of  fault- 
finding, and  portentous  basso  rumblings  and 
the  like — hut  these  were  only  passing  sum- 
mer storms,  stirring  up  little  clouds  of  dust, 
which  a  few  tearful  showers  and  the  gentle 
breeze  of  managerial  diplomacy  soon  dissi- 
pated, 
ncl nd ed. ) 
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FIVE   LEVELS   OF  RAILROAD. 


T  OT  very  long  ago  a  triple  crossing  of  steam  railroads,  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia,  was  regarded  among  construction  engineers  and  contractors  as  a 
m      eSST  "1*1^^^^        more  than  passing  interest.    Folks  went  a  long  way  to  see 

K  M  some  enterprising  Southerner  photographed  the  remarkable  tangle 

^^ffi^^BS^  of  bridgework  and,  placing  it  on  souvenir  post-cards,  scattered  it  broadcast. 
^^SuLlEa^  But  Brooklyn  now  comes  forward — the  same  old  Brooklyn  that  the 

funny  papers  used  to  poke  at  about  baby-carriages  and  rubber-plants — 
and  claims  a  new  distinction  in  the  form  of  live  railroads  operating  above  and  below  one 
another  at  a  single  street  intersection. 

You  might  understand  that  some  mighty  engineering  operations  were  being  made  if 
you  were  to  take  a  flying  trip  to  the  intersection  of  Fulton  Street  and  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  Far  above  your  head  elevated  trains  rattle  and  roar;  and  still  above  these, 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  first  of  these  elevated  roads  and  at  the  level  of  the  cornices 
of  the  three-story  buildings  adjoining,  is  another  busy  elevated  railroad.  Beside  you  is  a 
busy  tangle  of  surface  trolley-cars,  and  under  your  feet  an  extension  of  the  Manhattan 
subway  has  just  begun  to  operate  its  long  trains  all  the  way  through  from  the  Bronx. 

So  much  for  the  four  levels  that  are  most  readily  in  evidence.  If  your  eyes  pos- 
sessed X-ray  qualities  and  could  pierce  the  ground  beneath  them,  they  would  see  not  only 
the  subway  directly  underneath  in  operation,  but  beneath  that  still  another  subway,  as 
yet  incomplete  but  ready  to  be  linked  to  anotlier  of  the  great  interurban  trunk  lines  that 
are  rapidly  making  New  York  a  more  comfortable  city  in  which  to  live  and  get  about. 


THE  DEVIL. 


MILTON'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  DEVIL,  AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  D0r6.     THE  POET  BELIEVED  HIM 
TO  BE  A  DARK,  BUT  NOT  HIDEOUS  CREATURE,   WITH  WINGS. 


BY    GERALD  WHITING. 

OF  ALL  THE  PORTRAITS  OF  SATAN,  NO  TWO 
LOOK  ALIKE— HOW  THE  WORLD  CAME  TO  BE- 
LIEVE IN  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SUCH  A  CREATURE. 


^  HE  notion  of  a  devil  is  about 
as  old  as  the  time  when 
men  began  to  know  the 
difference  between  good 
and  evil.  In  primitive  days 
good  things,  such  as  health, 
recovery  from  sickness,  fine  harvests,  suc- 
cess in  hunting,  and  so  on,  were  ascribed  to 
a  kindly  power;  while  the  bad  things  of 
life,  such  as  disease,  blighted  crops,  and 
every  form  of  ill  luck,  were  ascribed  to 
powers  of  evil. 

Most  ancient  peoples  believed  in  a  plu- 
rality of  gods,  some  of  whom  were  good 
and  some  of  whom  were  bad,  but  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  propitiated.  Thus,  the 
Romans  set  up  altars,  not  only  to  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  the  goddess  of  vjctory,  and 


to  Jupiter,  the  supreme  god,  but  also  to 
the  goddess  of  mildew,  the  goddess  of 
fever,  and  the  goddess  of  malaria.  It  may 
be  said  that  those  deities  who  brought  evil 
in  their  train  were  devils:  yet  they  were  not 
pictured  under  any  definite  form. 

It  was  the  Oriental  nations,  such  as  the 
Jews,  the  Persians,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
with  whom  the  conception  of  a  real  devil 
began — a  single,  powerful,  terrible  creature 
who  continually  opposes  divine  goodness 
and  w'ho  is  responsible  for  all  evil.  Yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  a  definite 
picture  of  the  devil  until  a  comparatively 
late  period,  or  at  least  until  after  the  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt. 

Intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  led  the 
Jews    into    many    Egyptian  superstitions 
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The  Egyptians  worshiped  the  he-goat ;  and 
here  we  begin  to  find  the  notion  of  a  being 
covered  with  shaggy  hair  and  having  a 
cloven  hoof.  There  is  a  passage  m  the 
book  of  Leviticus  which  is  translated  in  the 
English  version :  "  They  shall  no  more  of- 
fer their  sacrifices  to  devils."  The  original 
Hebrew  word  in  this  sentence  means  liter- 
ally "  hairy  creatures " — that  is  to  say, 
creatures  resembling  goats. 

After  this  time  we  begin  to  find  the  no- 


Satan  himself,  however,  is  a  sublime, 
though  terrible,  creature,  very  much  as  he 
represented  by  Milton.  He  is  imagined  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  chief  of  all  the 
angels  who  opposed  the  will  of  God  in 
heaven  and  to  have  been  cast  out,  so  that 
ever  afterward  he  roamed  about  trying  to 
tempt  human  beings,  to  buy  their  souls,  and 
to  drag  them  down  to  hell,  over  which  he 
ruled.  These  beliefs  were  held  by  all  the 
Jewish  sects  except  the  Sadducees.  TTie 


dante's  idea  of  the  devil,  from  the  painting  by  dor£.    the  poet  differed 

FROM  ALL  others   IN  LOCATING  SATAN  IN  A  HELL  OF  ICE  INSTEAD 
OF  IN  A  REGION  OF  FIRE  AND  BRIMSTONE. 


tion  of  angels,  both  good  and  bad,  and  the 
conception  of  bad  angels  or  demons  grows 
more  and  more  definite.  During  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  there  sprune: 
up  a  belief  in  two  great  powers,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Persian  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. 
'Thenceforth  the  Jews  had  a  dual  concep- 
tion— God,  representing  all  that  was  good : 
and  Satan  (the  same  as  Ahriman),  repre- 
senting all  that  was  evil. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  full  of  stories  about  Satan  and 
his  attendant  devils,  who  were  supposed  to 
live  in  waste  places  and  to  assume  many 
shapes :  to  mingle  among  men,  and  even  to 
take  possession  of  men  to  injure  or  de- 
stroy them. 


Pharisees  and  the  people  generally  implicitly 
accepted  them. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  existence,  not  only  of 
Satan  himself,  but  of  minor  demons.  Satan 
is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Devil,"  the  "  Old  Ser- 
pent." the  "  Great  Dragon,"  "  Beelzebub." 
and  **  Belial."  Every  one  remembers  the 
story  of  casting  out  of  devils  by  Christ,  the 
herd  of  swine  into  which  the  devils  passed 
so  that  they  all  rushed  violently  down  into 
the  sea,  and  also  the  tempting  of  Christ  by 
Satan.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  how  the  devil  looked. 

When  Christianity  began  to  spread  over 
Europe,  many  notions,  borrowed  from  the 
hoatlicn   mythologies,  cmjt   into  Christian 
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JAPANESE  EFFIGY,  CARVED  FROM 
WOOD.  REPRESENTING  THE 
DEVIL  AS  A  MONK. 


belief,  and  they  all 
contributed  to  give 
a  sort  of  definite 
form  to  the  popu- 
lar conception  of 
the  devil. 

From  the  Egyp- 
tian goat-worship 
came  the  cloven- 
hoof  idea ;  from 
the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  their 
satyrs  and  fauns, 
came  the  pointed 
ears  and  the  horns 
and  taih  Because 
the  Northern  peo- 
ples were  white 
and  because  they 
dreaded  the  dark, 
the  devil  was 
thought  of  as 
black. 

It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the 
dark  peoples  of 
Africa,  on  the 
other  hand,  im- 
agine the  devil  to 
be  white.  Until 
very  recently  they  shrank  from  white  men, 
at  the  first .  sight  of  them,  because  they 
seemed  to  be  diabolical  on  account  of  their 
color. 

The  old  Hebrew  notion  that  devils  inhabit 
waste  places  was  retained,  while  the  Scan- 
dinavian myths  led  men  to  think  that  the 
devil  could  continually  change  his  form,  ap- 
pearing some  times  as  a  black  horse  and  at 
other  times  as  a  he-goat,  a  wolf,  a  hog.  a 
raven,  a  snake,  or  even  as  a  fly.  They  also 
held  that  he  could  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  very  handsome  man,  though  he  could 
never  rid  himself  of  his  cloven  hoof,  so 
that  those  who  met  him  could  detect  his 
character  by  looking  carefully  at  his  feet. 

He  was  fancied  to  be  often  very  witty 
and  agreeable,  when  in  human  form,  as  in 
the  Mephistophelcs  of  "Faust."  There  was 
even  a  merry  side  to  his  nature  at  times, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  beliefs  that  were 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  myth- 
ologies. From  the  Norse  gods,  Loki  and 
Thor,  came  the  thunder  and  lightning  and 
fire  which  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  devil's 
command.  Even  now,  in  Germany,  when  a 
peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  the  peasants  say, 
"  The  devil  must  be  striking." 

Because  he  sought  to  cover  his  cloven 
hoof,  he  was  supposed  to  limp  at  times,  so 
that  we  have  the  Limping  Devil  of  Le  Sage. 
In  spite  of  his  ability  to  disguise  himself,  it 
was  held  that,  because  he  was  the  concen- 


tration of  all  evil,  his  presence  always  gave 
•one  a  feeling  of  dread  or  uneasiness,  and 
this  belief  entered  into  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  delineation  of  Mr.  Hyde, 
whom  no  one  could  meet  without  a  shud- 
der. When  he  drew  near  at  evening,  the 
lights  burned  blue. 

As  almost  all  nations  have  believed  in 
witches,  there  arose  the  legion  that  witches 
were  the  servants  of  the  devil ;  that  they 
strove  to  please  him :  and  that  at  stated 
times  he  would  hold  a  Witches'  Sabbath 
such  as  that  which  Tarn  O'Shanter  is  de- 
scribed by  Burns  as  witnessing  within  the 
ruined  walls  of  Alloway  Kirk. 

This  belief  took  strong  hold  upon  the 
early  inhabitants  of  New  England,  and 
Hawthorne  speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Scarlet 
Letter,",  when  he  says  that  the  weird  women 
of  old  Boston  used  to  steal  out  by  night 
into  the  dark  glades  of  the  forest  to  meet 
their  dreadful  master. 

Pictures  of  the  devil  were  first  drawn 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  represent 
him  in  many  forms — sometimes  as  a  crea- 
ture with  claws  instead  of  hoofs,  and  with 
the  head  of  a  vulture,  but  more  often  ac- 
cording to  what  is  now  the  usual  concep- 
tion of  him,  as  all  black,  with  horns  and  a 
long-spiked  tail,  and  one  cloven  foot. 


AN  EGYPTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  DEVIL, 
EMBRACING  THE  FAMILI.\R  CLOVEN  HOOFS," 
TOGETHER   WITH   THE  SHAGGY  HAIR 
AND  HORNS  OF  A  GOAT. 
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The  flames  play  around  his  mouth  when 
he  speaks.  He  wears  a  cloak  that  is  either 
gray  or  red.  His  dwelling-place,  of  course, 
is  in  hell,  and  when  there  he  is  represented 
with  a  'pitchfork  wherewith  to  torture  those 
who  are  already  in  torment. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  crude  idea  of 
the  devil,  and  it  is  derived  from  the  notions 
of  the  ignorant.  Poets  like  Dante  and 
Milton  conceive  of  him  rather  as  a  dark, 
but  not  hideous  creature;  though  Dante 
gives  him  great  black  wings  and  places  him 
not  in  a  hell  of  fire  but  in  a  hell  of  ice,  as 
is  seen  in  the  striking  illustration  by  Dore. 

He  spends  his  time  largely,  however,  in 
roaming  up  and  down  the  earth,  seeking  to 
seduce  and  tempt  human  beings  to  all  sorts 
of  evil.  The  common  belief  used  to  be  that 
he  is  always  ready  to  bargain  for  a  human 
soul,  and  will  give  almost  an>^hing  to  the 
person  who  pledges  himself  to  become  the 
devil's  property  after  death.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  bargain  was  usually  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  contract  written 
in  blood,  upon  getting  which  the  devil  would 
grant  either  money  or  power.  Many  of 
the  alchemists  used  to  pretend  that  they 
had  purchased  from  the  devil  the  secret  of 
making  gold  out  of  worthless  metals. 


According  to  an  old  legend,  the  architect 
of  the  wonderful  cathedral  at  Cologne  dis- 
posed of  his  soul  to  the  devil,  on  condition 
that  the  fiend  would,  in  return,  enable  him 
to  build  the  most  magnificent  structure 
upon  earth.  The  story  tells  how  this  archi- 
tect, just  before  the  cathedral  was  com- 
pleted, was  murdered  by  a  jealous  rival; 
so  that,  after  all,  his  soul  was  saved,  since 
he  died  before  the  cathedral  was  brought  lo 
completion. 

It  is  odd  that  almost  all  nations  ascribe 
to  the  devil  a  peculiar  deformity,  perhaps 
from  the  feeling  that  moral  distortion  im- 
plies physical  distortion  as  well.  Even  the 
Japanese  hold  this  view,  as  may  be  seen 
from  an  accompanying  drawing  which  rq)- 
resents  the  devfl"  as  the  Japanese  imagine 
him  to  be. 

The  medieval  monks  held  that  when  the 
time  shall  approach  for  the  world  to  end. 
Antichrist  will  appear  and  for  a  time  will 
rule  the  earth.  The  devil  will  have  full 
power  and  hold  carnival  with  his  attendant 
demons  and  sorceresses  and  she-devih,  be- 
ing destined,  however,  in  the  end,  to  be 
plunged  into  hell,  there  to  remain  forever 
with  the  lost  souls  whom  he  has  enticed  to 
eternal  punishment. 


CONSCIENCE. 


BY    LORD  BYRON. 

THE  mind  that  broods  o*er  guilty  woes 
Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire. 
In  circle,  narrowing  as  it  glows. 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close. 
Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 
One  and  sole  relief  she  knows: 
The  sting  she  nourish*d  for  her  foes. 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain. 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire; 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven. 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom*d  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death! 
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BY    E.    L.  BACON. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO-DAY  WOULD 
BE  THORNTON  AUGUSTINE  THE  FIRST.  WHO  IS 
NOW  LIVING  NOT  FAR    FROM    INDEX,  MISSOURI. 


^RLVLE  looked  back  with  dis- 
dain upon  George  Washing- 
ton because  the  Father  of 
His  Country  had  failed  to 
seize  supreme  power  and 
make  himself  a  king.  He 
would  then  have  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  would  have  saved  the  American  people 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  asserted  the 
irascible  Scotchman. 

Just  suppose  for  a  little  while  that  Wash- 
ington had  held  the  same  opinion.  What  an 
interesting  state  of  affairs  there  would  have 
been  in  this  country  I 

If  you  will  dust  up  your  school-day 
knowledge  a  little,  you  will  remember  that 
the  general's  intimate  friend,  Colonel  Xicola, 
who  was  as  tactless  an  apology  for  a  diplo- 


matist as  could  be  found  in  his  day,  cautious- 
ly suggested  a  throne  for  h!m  at  the  time 
of  the  dissensions  in  the  army  after  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Vorktown. 

Certainly,  there  was  never  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  founding  a  monarchy  than  pre- 
sented itself  at  that  time.  The  powerful 
faction  of  the  army  that  Xicola  represented 
would  have  stood  by  Washington  to  a  man, 
in  all  probability. 

To  the  soldiers,  their  general  was  their 
idol. 

If  he  had  chosen  to  seize  supreme  power, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
bitter  hatred  of  any  form  of  royalty,  no 
opposition  would  have  developed  strong 
enough  to  thwart  him  in  his  purpose. 

But,    as    everybody    knows,  Washington 
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BUSHROD  WASHINGTON,   GKORGE'S  NEPHEW. 
HE  BECAME  A  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 


Spurned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  king,  and 
wrote  a  reply  to  Colonel  Nicola  that  must 
have  made  that  gentleman's  ears  burn.  The 
idea  of  a  monarchy  was  dead  from  that  day. 

However,  it  was  a  pretty  close  shave  for 
the  Republic,  so  some  people  have  ventured 
to  say,  for  even  the  best  of  men  is  Hkely 
to  change  his  mind  at  critical  moments. 

H  he  had  heeded  Colonel  Nicola,  and  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  King  George  I,  how 
little  chance  there  would  have  been  for  mon- 
archy to  live  beyond  his  own  lifetime !  Anti- 
monarchical  sentiment  was  at  its  highest 
pitch  in  this  country  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Genet,  the  French  minister,  thou- 
sands of  people  were  wearing  liberty  caps 
and  crying  "  Down  with  all  kings !  " 

Even  Washington  himself,  with  all  his 
great  ability,  would  have  encountered  an  al- 
most overwhelming  wave  of  republican  en- 
thusiasm at  that  time.  What  would  such 
men  as  Jefferson  have  been  doing?  Is  it 
not  almost  certain  that  a  republic  would 
have  been  established  before  Washington 
had  been  dead  a  day,  even  if  he  had  managed 
to  hold  the  monarchy  together  until  that 
time? 

In  the  meantime  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI,  might  have  been  saved 
from  the  guillotine.  It  would  have  been 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  to  arrange 
a  royal  international  marriage  for  the  heir 
to  the  American  throne. 


We  were  on  more  friendly  terms  with 
France  than  with  any  other  nation.  She 
had  helped  us  to  win  the  Revolution.  Lafay- 
ette was  a  popular  hero  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean;  Franklin  was  lionized  in  Paris.  If 
there  had  been  a  royal  international  marriage 
at  all,  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  French  prin- 
cess would  have  been  the  bride? 

And  the  bridegroom?  According  to  the 
English  law  of  royal  succession — the  same 
law  that  has  always  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  monarchies  of  Europe — ^the  heir  to  the 
throne  would  have  been  George  Washing- 
ton's nephew,  Thornton  Washington. 

To  be  sure,  this  Thornton  Washington 
had  married  already  a  Miss  Berry,  of  Berry 
Plain,  on  the  Rappahannock,  but  she  died 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  and  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  if  his  uncle  had  been 
sitting  on  a  throne  he  would  not  have  taken 
as  his  second  wife  one  of  his  cousins,  as  he 
did.  An  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of 
France  would  have  been  considered  much 
more  to  the  new  kingdom's  welfare. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the 
English  law  of  succession  might  not  have 
been  followed ;  but  in  Colonel  Nicola's  plan, 
the  monai-chy  of  England  was  to  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  the  American,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  law  of  England  and  of  France 
would  have  been  ignored  for  that  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  never  any  telling  what  will 
happen  when  a  king  dies.  That  distinguished 
nephew   of   George   Washington,   Bush  rod 


LAWRENCE  WASHINGTON,  GEORGE'S  ELDEST 
HALF-BROTHER.     HIS  CHILDREN 
DIED  IN  INFANCY. 
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Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  his  day,  and  who  became 
a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  might  have  directed  his  great  ability 
in  the  direction  of  seizing  the  throne. 


might  have  had  a  following — a  royalist  party 
like  those  parties  that  now  cluster  about  the 
pretenders  to  the  throne  of  France. 

On  one  ground  or  another,  there  might  be 
several  claimants  to  the  throne  to-day,  for 


THORNTON  AUGl.STINE  WASHINGTON,   OK  INDEX,    MISSOI  RI.  IF 
WASHINGTON  HAD  BEEN  CROWNED,  THIS  MAN  WOULD 
PROBABLY  BE  OUR  KING  TO-DAY, 

From  a  thotofrratk  by  Buck,  Hohien,  Missouri. 


However,  if  a  republic  had  been  estab- 
lished after  the  first  king's  death,  Thornton, 
had  he  lived  until  then,  would  have  been 
the  man  to  whom  the  vanquished  royal 
party  would  have  looked  as  the  rightful  heir, 
and  he  and  his  descendants,  even  to  this  day. 


the  fact  that  Washington  had  no  children 
complicated  matters. 

His  father,  Augustine  Washington,  mar- 
ried twice.  The  first  wife  bore  him  four 
children.  Two  of  them  died  young,  but  Law- 
rence and  Augustine  grew  up  and  married. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  AUGUSTINE  WASHINGTON, 
YOUNGER  FULL  BROTHER  OF  GEORGE. 


Lawrence's  children  died  in  infancy. 
Augustine  had  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
William  Augustine.  The  English  law  of 
royal   succession,   and   that  of  almost  all 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  AUGUSTINE  WASHINGTON, 
SON  OF  GEORGE'S  ELDER  HALF-BROTHER 
AUGUSTINE.     HE  MARRIED  JANE, 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  COLONEL 
JOHN  AUGUSTINE. 


monarchies,  gives  preference  to  male  heirs 
over  female,  so  William  Augustine  is  the 
only  one  of  these  children  to  be  considered. 
William  Augustine's  descendants  will  be  re- 
ferred to  farther  on,  for  William  Lanier 
Washington,  present  representative  of  the 
line,  would  probably  be  a  strong  claimant 
of  the  throne,  if  he  were  not  content  with 
the  title  of  a  royal  duke  or  prince. 

George  Washington  was  the  tirst  child  of 
Augustine's  second  wife.  Xext  came  Betty, 
and  third  Colonel  Samuel  Washington,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  colonel  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
died  in  1781,  eighteen  years  before  the  death 
of  the  tirst  President.  Then  came  John 
Augustine,  Charles,  and  Mildred. 

Betty  W  ashington  married  Colonel  Field- 


COLONBL  GEORGE  CORBIN  WASHINGTON,  SON 
OF  WILLIAM  AUGUSTINE. 


ing  Lewis,  and  they  had  several  children; 
but,  owing  to  the  preference  for  male  heirs, 
the  heir  to  the  throne  would  have  been  the 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  Samuel,  who  was 
Thornton. 

At  the  same  time,  William  Augustine,  the 
grandson  of  Augustine  Washington  .md  hi^ 
first  wife,  might  have  put  in  a  claim,  but  a 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  law  of  succession 
would  hardly  have  recognized  it. 

But  Thornton  Washington  died  in  1799.  ^ 
few  months  before  the  death  of  his  distin- 
guished uncle.  His  death  would  have  left 
his  eldest  child,  John  Thornton  Augustine 
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Washington,  ready  to  ascend  the  throne,  and 
perhaps  to  be  the  First  Pretender. 

The  man  who  might  have  held  this  famous 
place  in  history  was  bom  in  1783,  and  died 
in  1841,  at  Cedar  Lawn,  Virginia.  In  1810, 
he  married  at  Shepherdstown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Elizabeth  Conrad  Bedinger,  daughter 
of  Major  Daniel  Bedinger,  who  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Revolution.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  he  married,  in  1836,  Sarah 
Rutherford,  daughter  of  Robert  Rutherford, 
Member  of  Congress. 

He  had  ten  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Lawrence  Berry  Washington,  who,  if 
he  had  chosen,  would  have  followed  him  as 
pretender  to  the  throne. 

This  Washington  was  born  in  181 1,  and 
lived  until  1856.    He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 


COLONEL  LEWIS  WILLIAM  WASHINGTON, 
SON  OF  GEORGE  CORBIN. 


fession,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  Vir- 
ginia regiment  in  the  Mexican  War.  In 
1849  he  joined  the  rush  for  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  one  of  the  many  unfor- 
tunate ones  in  that  wild  scramble,  and  a  few 
years  later  drifted  to  Missouri,  where  he 
used  to  write  poems  and  contributions  to  the 
newspapers.  He  died  suddenly  on  a  Mis- 
sissippi River  steamboat. 

This  soldier,  poet,  lawyer,  and  gold- 
hunter  was  a  bachelor,  and  the  royalist  party 
would  naturally  have  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor his  oldest  remaining  brother,  Daniel 
Bedinger  Washington,  who  was  born  in  18 14. 


MAJOR  JAMES  BARROLL  WASHINGTON, 
SON  OF  LEWIS  WILLIAM. 


As  matters  turned  out,  Daniel  Bedinger, 
instead  of  being  a  pretender  to  a  throne,  or, 
possibly,  a  king,  became  a  farmer.  Occa- 
sionally he  wrote  for  political  papers.  In 
1856  he  moved  to  Missouri,  and  when  the 


WILLIAM  LANIER  WASHINGTON.  SON  OF  JAMES 
BARROLL.      HE  REPRESENTS  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON   IN  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  CINriNNATI. 
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THE  LATE  H.  VICTOR  NEWCOMB.     HE  WAS  A 
GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON'S  YOUNGER 
BROTHER  CHARLES. 


Civil  War  broke  out  joined  the  Confederate 
army. 

In  1843  he  married,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Virginia,  a  daughter  of  his  father's  half- 
brother,  who  was  then  the  widow  of  Dr. 
John  J.  Wharton. 

For  many  years  they  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Index,  Cass  County,  Missouri.  There  were 
four  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  son, 
Thornton  Augustine  Washington,  who  is 
alive  to-day. 

His  Majesty  Thornton  I. 

This  Thornton  Augustine  Washington, 
who,  if  things  had  only  happened  a  little 
differently  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  might 
have  been  king  of  the  United  States  to-day, 
or,  at  the  least,  pretender  to  the  throne,  is  a 
bachelor,  and  lives  between  Index  and  Gar- 
den City,  Missouri,  with  his  two  maiden 
sisters. 

He  studied  pharmacy  years  ago,  and  is 
now  a  painter  by  trade.  But  not  only  in 
Missouri  but  in  a  dozen  other  places  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  are  men  and  women 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  great 
Washington's  father.  Some  of  these  might 
have  inherited  imposing  titles  had  the  first 
President  only  heeded  his  friend  Xicola's 
advice. 

The  late  H.  Victor  Xewcomb,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 


road, is  a  great-grandson  of  Frances  Wash- 
ington, daughter  of  George  Washington's 
brother  Charles.  Mr.  Xewcomb  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  other  New  York  banks,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Commodore  Vanderbilt. 

In  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  lives 
Bushrod  C.  Washington,  a  writer  on  his- 
torical subjects,  who  is  descended  from 
George's  brother,  John  Augustine. 

In  St.  Louis  is  Mrs.  S.  L  Stone,  who  i> 
descended  from  the  President's  half-brother, 
Augustine,  and  from  the  President's  aunt 
and  godmother,  Mildred  Washington.  Mrs. 
Stone's  grandmother  was  the  President's 
niece,  Jane  Washington. 

Living  Washingtons. 

Mrs.  H.  Irvine  Keyser,  who  is  promi- 
nent in  Baltimore  society,  is  descended  from 
George  Washington's  father  by  both  the  first 
and  second  wives.  Augustine  Washington's 
grandson,  William  Augustine,  married  his 
cousin  Jane,  who  was  also  a  grandchild  of 
Augustine,  but  by  his  second  wife,  George's 
mother. 

The  son  of  William  Augustine  and  Jane 
Washington  was  George  Corbin  Washington, 
Mrs.  Keyser's  grandfather.  Mrs.  Keyser  has 
been  president  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
Maryland,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  Glenn 
Ferine,  is  also  a  well-known  Baltimore 
woman. 

A  well-known  member  of  the  Washington 
family  is  the  younger  half-brother  of  James 
Barroll  Washington,  Mrs.  Keyser,  and 
Mrs.  Ferine,  William  de  Hertbum  Wash- 
ington, of  New  York  City.  He  is  a 
great-great-great-nephew  of  the  President. 
He  is  in  direct  descent  from  George  Wash- 
ington's father,  mother,  and  stepmother,  and 
from  the  President's  mother  by  two  branches 
— that  is,  he  is  descended  from  both  a  son 
and  a  daughter  of  the  President's  mother, 
his  father  having  been  in  direct  descent  from 
her  son  John  Augustine,  and  his  mother 
having  been  in  direct  descent  from  her 
daughter  Betty. 

William  de  Hertburn  Washington  is  con- 
sidered by  many  persons  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Father  of  His  Countr)'. 
He  is  a  tall,  smooth-shaven  man  of  forty- 
three,  who  looks  several  years  younger.  He 
is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  at  the  Calumet  Club, 
in  New  York.  * 

Prominent  among  the  Washingtons  is 
William  Lanier  Washington,  of  No.  1700 
Broadway,  New  York,  the  son  of  James 
Barroll  Washington.  William  Lanier  Wash- 
ington is  generally  regarded  as  being  the 
first  living  representative  of  the  Wash- 
ington family.  He  has  inherited  the  place 
held  by  our  first  President  in  the  patriotic 
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Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  also  he  is  the 
joint-owner,  with  his  aunts,  of  Wakefield, 
George  Washington's  birthplace;  or,  rather, 
of  the  site  of  the  house  and  the  graves  of 
George  Washington's  ancestors.  They  have 
leased  the  graves  to  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
Virginia  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  have 
deeded  the  site  of  the  house  to  the  United 
States  government,  which  has  erected  a 
monument  on  the  spot. 

The  King  and  the  Claimant. 

Let  us  recapitulate,  to  find  his  place  in  the 
Washington  descent:  George  Washington's 
eldest  half-brother,  Augustine,  had  one  son, 
William  Augustine,  who  married  his  cousin, 
Jane.  They  had  two  sons  who  survived  early 
childhood.  The  elder  of  the  two  went  to 
Illinois,  and  was  completely  lost  sight  of  by 
his  family,  though  efforts  were  made  to  find 
him.  The  younger  was  George  Corbin  Wash- 
ington, who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1854, 
was  commonly  regarded  as  having  been  the 
oldest  and  nearest  surviving  relative  of 
George  Washington. 

George  Corbin  Washington  served  two 
terms  in  Congress,  and  subsequently  was 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company,  and  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  His  eldest  son  was  Lewis  William 
Washington,  and  Lewis  William's  eldest  son 
was  James  Barroll  Washington,  whose  eldest 
son  is  William  Lanier  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Washington  family  at  present  is  made  up  of 
the  descendants  of  the  President's  sister, 
^etty,  who  became  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis. 
She  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  and 
several  hundred  of  her  descendants  are  now 
scattered  over  the  country.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  her  great-grandson.  Fielding 
Lewis,  lived  in  the  old  Stevens  castle,  which 


WILLIAM   DK   HERTBURN  WASHINGTON, 
SON  OF  COLONEL  LEWIS  WILLIAM 
WASHINGTON. 

is  still  the  most  conspicuous  house  on  the 
Hoboken  shore  of  the  Hudson. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  all  this  that  if  Wash- 
ington had  chosen  to  sit  on  a  throne,  people 
with  royalist  notions  in  their  heads  would 
not  have  had  to  hunt  very  long  to-day  for 
heirs.  There  might  have  been  a  dozen  claim- 
ants to  the  throne  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
But  in  spite  of  their  pretensions  the  royalist 
party's  leaders  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
gone  to  Index,  Missouri,  to  swear  fealty  to 
the  American  king. 
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GETTING    THE  UNEMPLOYED 
INTO    THE  ARMY. 


NE  is  always  finding  fresh  proofs  of  the  maxim  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  pood.  The  present  tinancial  depression  has  caused  wide- 
spread anxiety  and  a  certain  amount  of  distress.  But  its  results  have 
brought  joy  to  the  recruiting  officers  of  the  United  States  army.  During 
flush  times  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  keep  the  regiments  up  to 
their  full  quotas  of  enlisted  men.  The  pay  of  a  private  soldier  was  too 
small  to  tempt  the  husky  men,  who  in  other  occupations  could  earn  more 
in  a  week  than  a  private  soldier  receives  in  a  whole  month.  But  the  shutting  down  of  many 
business  establishments  and  the  discharge  of  many  laborers  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  are  very  glad  to  enlist  under  the  colors,  where 
they  will  be  sure  of  good  food,  shelter,  careful  attention,  and  the  privilege  of  wearinf? 
their  country's  uniform. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  a  recruiting  station  has  been  opened  under  the  trees 
in  Madison  Square,  Xevv  York,  a  place  where  many  idlers  are  wont  to  congregate.  Two 
recruiting  officers  are  on  hand  at  all  hours  to  receive  applications  from  would-be  soldiers. 
After  making  the  application,  the  new  recruits  are  conducted  to  an  army  surgeon  whi> 
puts  them  through  a  rigorous  physical  examination.  If  they  pass  it,  they  are  regularly 
sworn  in  and  then  sent  to  David's  Island,  near  New  Rochellc,  where  they  are  drilled  and 
disciplined,  and  instructed  in  their  manifold  duties,  after  which  they  are  assigned  to  their 
respective  regiments. 

The  number  of  enlisted  soldiers  authorized  by  law  is  some  sixty-two  thousand :  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  few  years  the  regiments  have  shrunk  almost  to 
battalions,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  enlist.  A  recent  act  of  Congress  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  service  more  attractive  by  increasing  the  pay  of  both  officers 
and  men;  but  the  hard  times  have  done  more  to  till  the  ranks  than  any  legislation. 
Privates  have  hitherto  received  only  thirteen  dollars  a  month,  but  this  pay  is  increased  by 
twenty  per  cent,  while  serving  in  either  the  Philippines,  China,  Guam,  Panama,  or  Alaska. 


THE  OPEN-AIR  ARMY  RECRUITING-STATION  IN   MADISON  SQUARE,   NEW  YORK.      TWO  OFFICERS 
ARE  ON  HAND  EVERY  DAY  TO  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  FROM  WOULD-BB  SOLDIERS. 
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MEN. MONKEYS   WHO  BUILD 
OUR  BABELS. 


BY     ARTHUR     B.  REEVE 


THEY  ARE  BRAVE  FELLOWS, 
THESE  IRON-WORKERS  YOU 
WATCH.  SWARMING  OVER  A 
FOREST  Of  STEEL  BEAMS  AND 
GIRDERS  HIGH  ABOVE  YOU. 


THEIRS  IS  A  DANGER- 
OUS JOB^  AND  NOT  A 
MAN  OF  THEM  DOES 
NOT  REALIZE  THAT 

PERHAPS  TO-MORROW 
HE  MAY  BE  STRUCK 
DOWN.  THE  STEEPLE- 
JACK'S CALLING  IS 
CHILD'S  PLAY,  COM- 
PARED WITH  SOME  SKY- 
SCRAPER  HAZARDS. 


TWO  HUNDRED  FBBT  IN    THE  AIR,  THIS  MAN-MONKEV  GOES  UNCONCERNEDLY  ABOUT  HIS  TASK. 
From  a  copyrighted  thotograph  by  H.  C.  White  Co..  North  Bennington,  Vermont. 


ON'T  look  down.  Keep  your 
eyes  on  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder.  There  is  no  danger." 

Thafs  what  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of 
.the  tallest  sky-scraper  in  the 
world  said  to  me  as  we  clambered  up  the 
firmly  lashed  ladders  into  the  region  where 
sixty  or  seventy  men-monkeys  were  busily 
at  work  building  a  modern  tower  of  Babel — 
to  be  ^forty-eight  stories,  or  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  feet  high. 

I  had  found  the  "  super  "  at  work  over  a 
lot  of  plans  and  blue-prints,  in  the  little  office 
at  the  base  of  the  tower.    One  blue-print  in 


particular  looked  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet 
long,  and  seemed  to  show  every  detail  of  the 
construction. 

**  So  you  want  to  go  up,  do  you  ?  Well, 
it's  your  risk,  you  know.    Come  ahead." 

Dodging  around  a  team  that  had  just  de- 
livered a  load  of  fire-proofing,  we  reached 
the  elevator-shaft.  Two  of  the  six  elevators 
— rough,  heavy,  strong  box-like  affairs — 
were  running. 

Up  we  whizzed,  passing  men  working  at 
every  conceivable  building  trade — finishing 
the  lower  floors  for  tenants,  while  the  upper 
floors  are  still  on  the  blue-prints  and  plans 
down  in  the  office.    I'p  we  sped,  passing 
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plasterers,  steam-fitters,  plumbers,  electri- 
cians, stone-masons,  bricklayers,  fire-proof- 
ers — stopping  at  last  at  the  twenty-sixth  floor. 
Five  stories  above  that  were  the  men-mon- 
keys— the  iron- workers. 

We  paused  a  moment  to  watch  them  be- 
fore beginning  the  climb  up  the  ladders. 
Over  four  hundred  feet  above  the  street, 


circling  rivers  and  the  country  beyond,  Avith 
the  great  ocean,  dimly  gray  in  the  distance. 

Presently  I  found  myself  gazing  down — 
straight  down — at  what  were  now  the  real 
men-monkeys,  those  little  specks  of  fellows 
on  the  street,  some  of  whom  would  now 
and  then  stop  to  crane  their  necks  and  garc 
up  at  us,  and — with  a  shudder — I  drew  back. 


A  MAN-MONKEY  AT  WORK  ON  THE  SINGER  BUILDING.     THE  .STREET  FAR  BELOW  IS  BROADWAY. 


they  ran  about  as  unconcerned  as  the  news- 
boys in  Madison  Square.  It  was  blowing  a 
gale — in  fact,  the  wind  is  almost  always  un- 
usually strong  up  there,  and  this  was  the 
only  day  of  that  week  during  which  the 
iron-workers  had  put  in  full  time. 

I  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  completed  floor 
and  looked  out.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
city  lay  spread  out  like  a  great  relief-map, 
with  high  roads  of  travel  and  narrow  canons 
of  streets  leading  into  them ;  its  three  cn- 


'*  Vou  mustn't  do  that,"  said  my  guide. 
"  An  experienced  iron-worker  never  looks 
down.  Even  they  get  dizzy  sometimes,  lose 
their  nerve,  and  fall.  An  iron-worker  who 
has  lost  his  nerve  had  better  go  down  in  the 
elevator  and  get  his  time.  That's  safer  than 
waiting  till  he  goes  down  the  other  waj  !" 

We  started  up  the  ladders  to  the  thirty- 
first  floor.  In  one  corner  they  were  riveting 
an  upright  that  weighed  half  a  ton  to  the 
foot.    We  clung  to  the  ladder  and  watched. 
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A  few  feet  away 
was  a  flaming  forge, 
with  its  red-hot 
rivets.  With  his 
tongs  the  forge- 
tender  picked  up  one, 
swung  it  over  his 
head  as  easily  as  a 
man  swings  a  golf- 
stick,  and  away  it 
whirled  like  a  red-hot 
meteor  describing  its 
orbit  against  the  clear 
blue  sky. 

The  man  in  the 
corner  caught  it 
cleverly  in  a  bolt-keg, 
picked  it  out  with  his 
tongs,  and  in  it  went 
into  its  proper  hole. 
A  man  standing  on 
an  edge,  with  his 
back  to  eternity, 
braced  the  head  of 
the  rivet.  The  pneu- 
matic riveter  rat-tat- 
tat-ed  with  its  strident, 
raucous  voice,  weld- 
ing the  rivet  and 
girder,  and  the  next 
moment  another  red- 
hot  bolt  was  sailing 
across  in  its  orbit 
from  forge  to  keg. 
All  day  they  do  that 


SWINGING  A  GIRDER  INTO  POSITION.     THIS  .\ND  SIMILAR  JOBS  ON  HIGH 
BUILDINGS  OFTEN  REQUIRE  NOT  MERELY  A  STEADY  HEAD  BUT  A  NICE 
JUDGMENT  OF  THE  RIGHT  MOMENT  TO  MAKE   THE  RIGHT  MOVE. 


BRIDGB-BUILDSRS  AT  WORK.     A  SLIP  WOULD  BE  FATAL  TO  HALF  A  DOZEN  MEN. 
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WITHOUT  DARING  WORK  LIKE  THIS  THB  MODERN  SKY-SCftAPEK*  COUX,D' NOT  BB  3UI£.T. 


—eight  hours,  at  four  dollars  and  a  half  a 

day. 

At  the  other  corner  df  th©  building  they 
were  preparing  to  fit  in  another  cross-piece. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a  huge 
"  mast "  of  steel,  with  a  great  "  boom  "  pro- 
jecting  diagonally  from  its  base.  A  huge 
steel  "  I-beam "  had  just  been  lifted  up 
directly  from  the  street  below  on  a  onc- 
and  -  a  -  quarter  -  inch  cable,  and  had  been 
swung  in  to  one  side,  waiting. 

"  Do  they  ever  ride  on  those  girders,  'way 
up  here,  as  they  swing  out  free  over  the 
street  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Sure  thev  do.    Come  on.    Want  to  trv 


\\1 


I'll 


*  Xo,  thank  you,"  I  replied  hastily, 
watch  the  men  do  it." 

A  moment  later  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  powerful  hoisting-engine  had  swung  the 
steel  beam  free  from  the  structure.  Dan- 
gling in  mid  air,  almost  perfectly  balanced,  but 
nevertheless  slowly  gyrating,  and  gently  see- 
sawing, stood  a  man,  his  feet  firmly  placed 
on  the  chain  about  the  beam,  and  his  hands 
tightly  grasping  the  cable.  It  was  over  in  a 
moment,  the  steel  beam  swung  into  place, 
and  the  man  jumped  lightly  off. 

"See  how  he  did  it?"  pointed  out  my 


guide.  "  He.  never  looked  down  or  outwaiiL 
Tha^t  is  the  eccret  of.  the  thing.  They  wali 
on  the  baiMifig,  net  in  the  air,-and  diey 
ways  look  at  it  or  toward  the  center  of  it 
The  completed  floors  are  only  a  few  feet 
below  ti^iem.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  on  the  thirtieth  or^ 
They  are 
brave,  too." 

Yes,  they  are  brave  fellows,  these  men- 
monkeys  that  you  watch  from  the  street, 
swarming  over  a  forest  of  steel  high  above 
you.  The  best  of  them  at  the  start  of  sky- 
scraper building  had  been  bridge-builders  in 
their  day,  and  the  best  bridge-builders, 
years  ago,  were  sailors.  Nowadays  bridge- 
building  requires  more  men,  and  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  sailor-volunteers  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  sky-scrapers  need 
more  men  than  the  ranks  of  bridge-builders 
can  recruit.  As  a  result,  gradually  the  iron- 
worker of  the  sky-scraper  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct type  of  workman. 

Some  iron- workers  are  so  expert  and 
proud  of  their  skill  that  when  they  are  being 
photographed  they  will  take  the  greatest 
risks  just  to  .show  what  a  sure  foot  and  a 
cool  head  can  do.  They  will  crawl  out  on 
the  end  of  a  beam  and  sit  astride  over  the 
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next  world,  or  they  will  shin  up  an  upright 
and,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  stand  erect  on  one 
square  foot  of  surface  hundreds  of  feet 
above  nothing. 

They  are  usually  young,  always  sturdy, 
fellows,  of  all  nationalities,  principally  Irish, 
English,  and  American,  with  a  sprinkling  of 


yawning  abysses,  run  up  and  down  ladders, 
slide  down  ropes  or  go  up  them  hand-over- 
hand, with  the  ease  and  agility  of  monkeys. 
They  care  not  whether  they  work  five  feet 
or  five  hundred  feet  from  the  ground — 
planks  and  girders  are  just  as  wide  and 
safe  in  the  one  place  as  in  another.  Sonie- 


THE  PERILOUS  TASK  OF  SETTING  A  GIRDER.     THESE   MEN    PAY   NO  ATTENTION   TO  THE  CITY 
THAT  IS  SPREAD  SO  FAR  BENEATH  THEM. 


Italians.  They  are  very  nomadic,  going 
from  one  job  to  another  and  from  one  city 
to  another  with  equal  ease.  Some  iron- 
workers pride  themselves  with  having 
worked  on  nearly  every  big  piece  of  co-i- 
struction  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

They  handle  ropes  and  rigging  like  sail- 
ors, are  good  riveters,  and  usually  are  fair 
mechanics.    They  climb  about,  jump  across 


times,  however,  they  seem  tediously  slow  in 
handling  great  weights  or  in  lashing  material 
firmly  together,  but  it  is  the  slowness  of  pre- 
caution; it  saves  life  and  makes  better  build- 
ings. 

The  steeple-jack's  calling  is  child's  play 
compared  with  some  sky-scraper  hazards. 
Sometimes  quintuple  pay  goes  to  especially 
daring  men  for  such  feats — sometimes  more. 

When  the  last  steel  girder  of  the  tallest 
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EVEN  WITH   ETERNITY  AT  HIS  BACK  A  MAN   MAY  STOP  TO   READ  THE  NEWS. 

Iding  on  Wall  Street  was  placed,  the  can  flag  from  a  broom  lashed  to  the  highest 
n-\vorkers  celebrated  by  flying  an  Ameri-    upright.    The  flag  was  unfurled  just  when 


)NS  OF  METAL  BEING  GUIDED  INTO  POSITION  ON  A  GREAT  BRIDGE  BY  A  FEW  HUNDRED  POUNDS  OF  MEN. 
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the  noon  crowd  at  Broad  and  Wall  Streets 
was  thickest,  and  the  sight  of  thousands  of 
upturned  faces  tempted  one  of  the  workmen 
to  a  feat  of  daring  that  made  the  watchers 
hold  their  breath. 

He  climbed  up  the  girder,  monkey-on-a- 
stick  fashion,  gripping  it  on  the  far  side, 
and  getting  a  footing  between  the  flanges 
facing  him.  When  he  reached  the  top  he 
pulled  himself  up  on  the  tiny  square  of  iron 
that  capped  the  tall  upright  and  stood  bal- 
anced for  a  minute.  The  people  on  the 
street  below  sighed  with  relief  when  he 
squatted,  grasped  the  plate,  and  swung  him- 
self down  to  comparative  safety. 

On  the  Singer  B^uilding  the  man  who  gave 
the  steel  flagpole  its  five  coats  of  paint  and 
capped  it  with  a  huge  copper  ball,  after  it 
had  been  erected,  received  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  few  hours'  work.  It  was  worth  it 
— he  was  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet 
above  Broadway. 

In  another  case  volunteers  were  asked  for 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  flagpole 
four  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  Park 
Row.  The  volunteer  went  up  with  spiked 
boots,  like  a  telegraph  lineman — cautiously 
going  the  sixty  feet  in  fifteen  minutes.  He 
worked  two  hours.  Then,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crowd,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ball 
and  balanced  himself  horizontally,  just  to 
show  what  a  man  of  nerve  and  health  with 
no  imagination  could  do. 

The  freakishness  of  such  work  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  received  only  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  the  job!  On  another  buiidmg  a  man 
I  tried  tlie  balancing  feat  while  reeving  a  rope 
through  the  end  of  the  boom.  He  was  picked 
up  on  the  street  literally  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

There  is  a  heroic  side  to  the  iron-worker's 
life,  a  quiet  sort  of  heroism  for  which  no 
Carnegie  medals  are  given. 

'  An  immense  iron  plate  had  been  set  above 
a  spot  where  a  group  of  men  were  at  work. 
Before  it  was  securely  fastened,  it  slipped. 
Two  men  were  managing  it.  With  their 
utmost  exertions  they  were  unable  to  stop  its 
progress  toward  the  edge  of  the  open  work, 
wh**.re  it  would  fall  and  crush  half  a  dozen 
mei'  at  work  below. 

SI  outing  to  those  below,  the  two  men 
took  a  firm  hold  of  an  overhead  beam, 
caught  the  sliding-plate  together,  and  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort,  succeeded  in 
deflecting  it  so  that  it  caught  in  a  project- 
ing arm  of  another  iron  beam  that  had 
been  firmly  riveted  in  place.  But  in  saving 
the  lives  of  the  men  below,  each  of  the  two 
sacrificed  a  hand,  pinioned  between  plate  and 
beam  and  mashed  to  a  pulp. 

Once,  on  another  job,  the  men  were  caught, 
several  floors  above  the  elevator,  in  a  gale 
blowing  seventy  miles  an  hour.   Loose  planks 

2— S  B  1 


SWINGING  FROM  A  NINETY-TON  DERRICK  ALMOS: 
ONE-TWELFTH  OF  A  MILE  ABOVE  THE  STREET. 
From  a  sttrtograph,  copyright,         by  Underwed  &"  CndtrTcoc 
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were  blown  to  the  ground  like  shavings,  and 
several  of  the  ladders  were  tom  loose.  The 
men,  without  shelter,  clung  to  the  cold  steel 
at  the  risk  of  frozen  hands.  It  was  the  only 
way  to  save  themselves,  for  climbing  down 
would  have  been  even  more  dangerous.  Yet, 
the  next  day,  not  a  man  in  the  gang  failed 
to  report  on  time  for  work.  That  shows 
what  sort  of  stuff  iron-workers  are  made  of. 


Sam  Parkses  and  Weinseimers  are  being 
eliminated  from  the  Bridgemen's  and  House- 
smiths'  Union,  and  the  leaders,  as  well  as 
the  men,  are  of  a  better  type. 

They  are  not  only  recklessly  daring  and 
brave,  but  they  are  also  skilful.  There  arc 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  skilled 
workmen,  representing  fifteen  trades,  work- 
ing at  once  on  a  sky-scraper. 


TAKING  THINGS  EASY, 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FEET   UP.      IT  IS  SAFE  ENOUGH,  IF  YOU  DO   NOT  LOffll 
YOUR   NERVE.  - 


They  are  sometimes  rough,  uncouth,  even 
vicious  men,  such  as  those  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  assaulted  and  killed  a  special 
policeman  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  There  is  a 
story  of  two  of  them  who  once  got  in  a 
fight  in  mid  air.  It  ended  by  one  of  them 
on  the  sixteenth  floor  hurling  a  bolt-keg  at 
the  other  on  the  fourteenth — with  the  result 
that  another  man  was  added  to  the  record 
of  nineteen  killed  on  that  job. 

This  seldom  happens  in  these  days,  for  the 


Iron-workers  possess  a  saving  ^  •'^sence  of 
mind.  The  recent  case  of  a  young  Irish  iron- 
worker exemplifies  this  trait.  He  was  work- 
ing on  an  isolated  girder  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  heavy  beam  as  it  swung  out  from  the 
building.  He  felt  himself  being  shoved  from 
the  girder. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  he  reached  up  with  both 
hands.  Luckily,  he  caught  the  beam  as  it 
passed.  Dangling  at  the  end  of  it,  he  .was 
seen  by  the  men.    The  gigantic  boom  was 
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THIS  IS  DELICATE  WORK.     THE  TWO    MBN-MONKBYS   MUST  HAVE    PERFECT   JUDGMENT  OF  THE 
MOMENTUM  OF  THE  SWINGING  QIRDER,  OR  THEIR  LIVES  WILL  PAY  THE  FORFEIT. 


Stopped,  and  slowly  it  turned  back.  As  the 
man  swung  past  the  girder  he  dropped  down 
on  it,  and  went  to  work  at  the  place  where 
he  had  been  interrupted. 

Though  luck  occasionally  saves  a  man, 
scores  are  killed.  In  two  years  the  Chicago 
Bridgemen  and  Structural  Iron-workers  re- 
ported one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers killed  or  injured  in  one  year — thirty- 
four  men  killed,  thirteen  totally  disabled, 
and  one  hundred  injured.  During  the  pre- 
ceding year  there  were  twenty-six  men 
killed,  an  equal  number  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  about  eighty  received  minor  in- 
juries. 

It  often  has  been  snid  that  a  sky-scraper 
costs  a  life  a  floor.  Some  old  figures  appar- 
ently sus*:ain  the  statement,  but  it  is  scarcely 
true  nowadays.  There  have  been  very  few 
deaths  on  the  two  tallest  buildings  in  the 
world,  the  Singer  and  Metropolitan  towers. 

"  It's  peculiar  how  Superstitious  some  of 
the  men  are  about  accidents,"  said  the  super- 
intendent, as  we  were  descending  from  the 
modern  Babel.  "  Why,  when  we  reached 
the  thirteenth  floor  we  were  over  a  week 
getting  it  done." 


The  men  are  a  generous  lot  when  they 
have  money.  On  Saturday,  which  is  pay- 
day on  one  of  the  down-town  sky-scrapers, 
the  men  on  the  job  file  past  the  paymaster's 
rough  shed  and  get  their  small  brown  en- 
velopes. Usually  two  or  three  black-robed 
sisters  of  charity  from  one  of  Xew  York's 
many  hospitals  or  asylums  are  present.  As 
soon  as  a  man  receives  his  wages  he  ranges 
himself  on  another  line,  filing  before  the 
sisters,  and  none  fails  to  give  something. 

I  asked  one  of  the  men  why  they  did  it. 
The  reply  was  something  like  this.  Theirs 
is  a  dangerous  job,  and  not  a  "  man  jack  " 
of  them  does  not  realize  that  perhaps  next 
Monday  he  may  be  struck  down.  Then  his 
children  may  need  the  help  of  this  asylum, 
or  he  himself  require  the  care  of  that  hos- 
pital. So  he  offers  his  contribution,  and 
gaily  forgets  the  dangers  of  Monday  in  the 
joy  of  Saturday. 

"  So  you  would  rather  write  about  it  than 
work  at  it?"  said  the  "super,"  as  the  ele- 
vator reached  the  street  level  again.  Then 
he  shook  hands  with  me  cordially : 

"  Come  around  later,  when  we  get  to  the 
top,  and  see  what  it's  like  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  higher  up." 
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FROM  GREENLAND'S  ICY 
MOUNTAINS." 


REGINALD  HEBER  (1783—1826)  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Dean  of  Hodnet  and  later 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  After  a  brilliant  career  in  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  India,  where  three  years  of  hard  work 
undermined  his  health  and  led  to  his  premature  death. 

"  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains "  was  written 
extemporaneously  at  the  suggestion  of  Heber's  father- 
in-law,  the  Vicar  of  Wrexham,  who  wanted  a  hymn  appropriate  for  a 
missionary  service. 

Bishop  Heber  was  the  author  of  several  other  famous  hynms, 
among  which  are :  "  Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Sons  of  the  Morning," 
**  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almightv,"  and  *'  The  Son  of  God  Goes 
Forth  to  War." 


BY    REGINALD  HEBER. 

FROM  G>eenlnd*8  icy  mountains, 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Africa's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand. 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 
From  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  tho'  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Tho*  ev'ry  prospect  pleases 

And  only  man  is  vile> 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness. 

The  gifts  of  God  arc  strown: 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness. 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 

Bv  wisdom  from  on  high. 
Shall  we  to  men  benightea 

The  light  of  life  deny  > 
Salvation!  oh,  salvation! 

The  jo]rfui  sound  proclaim. 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

Waft,  waft,  ye  winds  His  story, 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole; 
Till  oer  our  ransom'd  nature. 
The  Lamb,  for  sinnen  slain. 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 
In  bliss  returns  to  reign. 
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BY    GEORGE  LINDEN. 

MODERN  GOLIATHS  WHO  HAVE  TOWERED  HIGH  ABOVE 
THEIR  FELLOW  MEN  AND  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  REMEM- 
BERED AS  THE  GREATEST  GIANTS  OF  THEIR  TIMES. 


✓SCIENTIFIC  men  are  agreed  that 
J^J^J^^gg  there  never  existed  on  this 
jr^  ^^Bfl  earth  a  race  of  giants  in 
|m  1?^  the  story-book  sense  of  the 
fw^jjjjj^  word.  Many  of  the  legends 
which  have  arisen  on  the 
subject  are  due  to  the  fact  that  huge  bones 
have  been  unearthed 
and  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  bones  of 
primitive  men.  Thus, 
in  1 712,  the  New  Eng- 
land theologian,  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  a  report 
which  detailed  the  find- 
ing of  remains  which 
he  took  to  be  the  skele- 
ton of  a  prehistoric 
giant.  One  of  its  teeth 
weighed  nearly  five 
pounds.  Its  thigh-bone 
was  seventeen  feet  long. 

There  is  a  record 
also  of  a  giant  skele- 
ton found  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that 
it  belonged  to  a  giant 
nineteen  feet  in  height. 
But  the  story  of  com- 
parative anatomy  has 
shown  that  these  skele- 
tons were  the  skeletons 
of  beasts  and  not  of 
men.  What  scientists 
are  not  agreed  upon  is 
the  maximum  height  to 
which  a  human  being 
can  really  grow. 

At  all  times  there 
have  been  men,  and 
sometimes  women, 
whose  growth  was  so 
extraordinary  as  to  en- 
title them  to  be  called 
giants  or  giantesses. 
The  French  natural 
historian,  Buffon,  gave 


it  as  his  opinion  that  men  might  possibly 
grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
feet.  The  elder  Pliny  describes  an  Arabian 
giant  who  towered  above  his  fellow  men  to 
the  extent  of  nine  feet  and  six  inches;  and 
he  mentions  two  other  giants  who  measured 
over  ten  feet.    This  testimony,  however,  is 


PATRICK  COTTER,   USUALLY  KNOWN  AS  O  BRIEN,  THE  IRISH  GIANT, 
HE  STOOD  EIGHT  FEET  THREE  INCHES  IN  HIS  STOCKINGS. 
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doubted   by   modern   anthropologists,   who  In  Frederick  the  Great's  army  there  was 

confine  themselves  to  instances  of  giantism  a  Scot  who  was  recorded  as  having  a  stature 

which  are  undoubtedly  authentic.  of  eight  feet  and  three  inches,  and  very  few 

The  normal  stature  of  an  average  man  is  men  of  modern  times  have  surpassed  him. 


COLONEL  RUTH  GOSHON,   A  MASSIVE  GIANT  WHO  WAS  QUITE  FAMOUS  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES.     HE  LIVED  TO  BE  NEARLY  FIFTY,  AND  WAS  UNUSUALLY 
STRONG.     HIS  HEIGHT  WAS  SEVEN  FEET  ELEVEN  INCHES,  AND 
HIS  WEIGHT  WAS  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  POUNDS. 

From  a  thotograth  by  Bo^ardus,  Nrw  York. 

only  about  five  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  famous  Bishop  Berkeley  found  a  tall 
All  who  exceed  six  feet  begin  to  be  regarded  young  Irishman  named  Magrath,  who  had 
as  gigantic,  if  not  actually  giants.  not  yet  reached  his  growth.    The  bishop 
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took  him  in  hand  and  fed  him  on  a  special 
food  according  to  a  theory  of  his  own,  until 
finally  Magrath  became  a  moderately  tall 
giant  of  seven  feet  six  inches. 

Contemporary  with  him,  however,  was  a 
still  taller  giant,  also  an  Irishman,  whose 
real  name  was  Patrick  Cotter,  though  he 
was  usually  called  O'Brien.  He  was  ex- 
hibited until  his  death,  in  1804,  and  aston- 
ished the  public,  because  in  his  stocking 


THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT.     COLONEL  NOAH 
ORR,  STANDING  BESIDE  A  MIDGET.  HIS 
HEIGHT  WAS    ABOUT   SEVEN  FEET 
TEN  INCHES.     CIRCUS  GIANTS 
ARE  ALMOST  ALWAYS 
"  COLONELS." 

From  a  thotografh  by  Bogardus,  Nrw  York. 


CHANG,  THE  FAMOUS  CHINESE  GIANT,  WHO  WAS 
NEARLY  EIGHT  FEET  TALL.     HE  IS  WELL 
REMEMBERED  BY  THE  ELDER  GENER- 
ATION OF  SHOW-GOERS. 

From  a  ihotografh  by  Downey,  London. 

feet  'he  stood  eight  feet  and  three  inches. 
A  portrait  of  him  is  given  here. 

Surpassing  even  him,  however,  by  one 
inch,  was  a  third  Irish  giant,  named  Charles 
Byrne. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  died  in  Austria 
a  giant  named  Winkelmaier  whose  height 
was  eight  feet  and  nine  inches.  Probably 
the  tallest  man  of  modern  times,  however, 
was  a  Kinlander,  discovered  by  Dr.  Topi- 
nard,  who  measured  nine  feet  and  four 
inches,  but  who  died  young,  as,  indeed,  is 
the  case  of  most  men  of  abnormal  stature. 

Giants,  as  a  rule,  are  lacking  in  vitality. 
To  use  the  common  expression,  they  "  out- 
grow their  strength,"  and  they  are  not  often 
very  alert  intellectually.    They  cannot  stand 
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THE  SO-CALLED   "KANSAS  GIANT,"  TOWERING  ABOVE  A  MAN  OF  A  LITTLE  LESS 
THAN  THE  AVERAGE  HEIGHT. 

From  a  thotocrafh  by  U'alery.  Paris. 


exposure  to  changes  of  climate,  nor  arc  th^y 
very  frnd  of  physical  exertion.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  they  are  almost  always  good- 
natured  and  kindly,  and  shew  none  of  the 
malice  which  usually  belongs  to  dwarfs. 

Jn  recent  years  there  have  been  exhibited 
in  this  country  some  rather  rnrsral  speci- 
mens of  abnormally  large  men.  Such  was 
the  so-called  **  Kansas  giant,"  who  was  also 
shown  in  France,  and  who  is  seen  in  the 
accompanying  photograph  side  by  side  with 
a  Frenchman  nf  rather  less  than  normal 
height. 

Quite  famous  in  the  seventies  was  the 


massive  giant  who  called  himself  Colonel 
Ruth  Goshon.  Me  lived  to  be  nearly  fifty, 
and  was  unusually  strong.  His  height  was 
seven  feet  eleven  inches,  and  his  weight  was 
six  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  United  States  with 
narnum's  circus,  and  got  to  be  a  very  well- 
known  specimen  of  gianthood. 

One  incli  shorter  than  Colonel  Goshon 
was  Colonel  Cooper,  a  Canadian  giant,  who 
traveled  with  Robinson's  circus  after  1880, 
and  who  married  a  woman  of  normal  height, 
the  two  being  very  fond  of  each  other,  as 
may   be    inferred   from   their  affectionate 
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attitude  in  the  illustration  which  is  here  professional  name  was  Captain  Auger.  He 

given   from  a  photograph.   Of  about  the  measured  seven  feet  eight  inches,  or,  with 

same  height  was  Colonel  Noah  Orr,  born  his  boots  on,  nearly  seven  feet  ten  inches, 

in  Marysville,  Virginia,  who  is  shown  as  Very  well  known  was  Chang,  the  Chinese 


ROSA  WEDSTED,  THE  TALLEST  AND  MOST  BEAUTIFUL   GIANTESS  IN  EXISTENCE.  SHE 
WAS  BORN  IN  FINLAND,   ABOUT  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  AGO,  AND  WAS  EDUCATED  IN 
DENMARK,  AT  COPENHAGEN.     HER  HEIGHT  IS  OVER  SEVEN  FEET,  AND 
SHE  WEIGHS  MORE  THAN  THREE  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 


From  a  thotoerapk  by  Obertu'uller,  New  York. 

standing  beside  a  young  woman  who  is  as  giant,   who   reached   the  great   height  of 

abnormally  small  as  he  is  abnormally  large,  nearly  eight  feet. 

As  recently  as  1905,  there  was  exhibited  Giantesses    are    less    often    found  than 

at  Huber's  Museum  in  New  York  City  a  giants,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  decidedly  un- 

taller    giant    than    either    of    these.    His  attractive,   being  afflicted   with  corpulence 
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and  having  features  that  are  very  plain. 
A  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  is  Miss 
Rosa  Wedsted,  the  tallest,  the  youngest, 
and  the  most  attractive  **  lady  giant "  who 
has  ever  appeared  in  our  own  times. 

Miss  Wedsted  was  born  in  Finland,  and 
was  educated  in  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen. 
When  the  accompanying  portrait  of  her  was 
taken,  only  a  short  time  ago,  she  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  was  considerably  over 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds.  As  will  be  seen,  she  is 
quite  a  pretty  girl,  with  masses  of  light  hair. 


a  very  pleasing  expression,  and  moreover, 
has  a  form  that  is  graceful  and  well- 
proportioned. 

She  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  a  normal 
woman  with  the  exception  of  her  great 
height,  and  she  is  not  marked  by  any  of  the 
so-called  stfgmata  which  are  found  in  giants 
as  a  class.  Most  of  them  have  heads  dis- 
proportionately small  when  one  considers 
their  stature,  while  their  hands  are  almost 
always  disproportionately  large.  Many  of 
them  are  hollow-chested,  and  they  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  to  consumption. 


COLONEL  COOPER,   A  CANADIAN  GIANT,   WHO  TRAVELED  WITH  ROBINSON  S  CIRCUS 
AFTER  1880.     HIS  WIFE  WAS  A  WOMAN  WHO  NESTLED  COMFORTABLY 
IN  THE  PROTECTION  OF  HIS  SEVEN  FEET  TEN  INCHES. 


From  a  thototrrath  by  Baker,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
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COLONEL  AUGER,  SEVEN 
FEET  EIGHT  INCHES, 
A   MODERN  GIANT. 

From  a  fkoiograik  h 
What,  Ntw  Vm-k. 


There  is  no  truth 
in  the  popular  belief 
that  men  have  grown 
smaller  and  smaller 
with  each  century.  It 
is  probable  that  the 
average  height  of  men 
is  increasing,  owing  to 
the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  fact 
that  men  and  women 
are  better  nourished 
than  was  once  the  case. 
The  human  race  has, 
indeed,  decidedly  im- 
proved with  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Many  anthropolo- 
gists believe  that  primi- 
tive men  were  dwarf- 
ish, and  that  the 
gigantic  heroes  even 
of  historic  times  would 
to-day  be  regarded  as 
men  of  only  moderate 
height.  Thus,  if  we 
look  at  the  suits  of 
armor  which  were 
worn  by  such  cham- 
pions as  Richard  the 
Lion-heart  and  Edward 
I  of  England,  and 
which  are  still  pre- 
served, we  find  that 
neither  of  these  fight- 
ing monarchs  could 
have  exceeded  six  feet 
in  height;  and  the  same 
thing  IS  probably  true 
of  other  medieval  war- 
riors. 

An  authentic  story  is 
told  of  an  English  lec- 
turer who  once  deliv- 
ered an  address  before 
the  Royal  Society  of 
London  on  this  very 
subject.  At  about  the 
middle  of  his  paper,  he 
spoke  of  the  Americans 
as  very  thin  and  of  very  moderate  height. 
Immediately  there  arose,  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  hall,  a  perfect  colossus  of  a  man,  who 
said: 

"  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  an  American  from  Kentucky.'* 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  lecturer,  a  little  con- 
fused, **  there  are  some  tall  Americans,  but 
they  are  rarely  found." 

Immediately,  from  another  quarter  of  the 
hall,  there  arose  a  second  colossus,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Dorsheimer,  of  New  York. 


"  I,'*  said  he,  "  am  also  an  American." 

A  ripple  of  laughter  went  around  the  hall 
and  the  lecturer  was  decidedly  embarrassed. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  a  third 
gigantic  specimen  of  manhood  rose.  It  was 
the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  considerably  over  six 
feet  in  heij^ht  and  broad  in  proportion. 

"  I,  too,"  said  he,  "  am  an  American." 

This  was  entirely  too  much  for  the 
audience.  Every  one  burst  into  laughter,  and 
the  lecturer  slunk  out  of  the  hall. 
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THE  ARREST  OF  MRS.  i'ANXHURST  AND  NINE  OTHER  SUrPRAOBTTBS 
BY  THE  LONDON  POLICE, 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  SUFFRAGETTES 


LL  England  is  tlioroughly  stirred  l)y  the  crusade  of  the  so-called  "Suffragettes" 
in  behalf  of  the  ballot  for  women.  A  year  or  more  ago  these  militant 
women  were  looked  at  simply  as  amusing.  No  one  supposed  that  their 
agitation  would  last  for  more  than  a  few  months.  When  their  movement 
began,  they  confined  themselves  to  petitioning,,  and  holding  meetings,  and 
drawing  up  resolutions.  Then,  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  among  them 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  only  way  to  attriact  serious  attention  was 
to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the  politicians. 

Then  they  commenced  besieging  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  hooting 
at  the  members  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  trying  to  force  their  way  into  the  historic 
hall.  The  police  repulsed  them.  Many  of  the  Suffragettes  were  brought  into  the  police- 
courts,  and  went  to  jail  rather  than  pay  the  fines  that  were  imposed.  Some  of  them 
sought  out  the  house  of  the  prime  minister,  rang  his  bell,  broke  his  windows,  and  again 
were  dealt  with  by  the  police.  Public  meetings  were  turned  into  bear-gardens  bv  these 
women,  who  interrupted  the  speakers  with  their  cry  of,  "How  about  women's  rights?" 

They  kept  up  their  raids  upon  Parliament.    A  "battalion  of  them  concealed  thcmseh-e? 
in  a  big  furniture-van,  which  was  then  driven  through  the  police  lines  to  ilie>.ys 
(»f  the  llniisc  of  CMinnions.    Immediately  the  van  doo^ 
ir..-ru.-/.  in;t<lr  a  'ia:,ii  s     the  door.    Fifty  of  the  hattufi' 
them  were  sent  to  jail. 

Another  device  of  the  Suffragettes  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  the  police  caused  a 
great  deal  of  ridicule,  but,  nevertheless,  served  to  spread  the  agitation.  Certain  Suffra- 
gettes provided  themselves  with  steel  chains  fastened  about  their  waists  and  with  padlocks 
at  the  other  end.  Then,  when  the  police  attempted  to  arrest  them,  the  women  padlocked 
themselves  to  the  iron  railings  near  the  sidewalk  and  could  not  be  dragged  away  until 
either  the  chains  were  filed  through  or  the  great  locks  broken.  Even  while  some  of  their 
number  were  in  jail,  those  who  were  still  free  employed  their  energies  in  another  way. 
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Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  is  a  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  She 
was  arrested  for  trying  to  present  a  petition  to  King  Edward  in  person.  Refusing  to  pay 
a  fine,  she  was  incarcerated.  None  the  less,  however,  her  daughters  refused  to  be  sup- 
pressed. One  of  them,  Miss  Lilian  Pankhurst,  employed  herself  in  drawing  posters  to  be 
spread  upon  the  walls  of  London.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  her  engaged  in 
this  congenial  task. 

Practical  results  have  come  from  all  this  rather  strenuous  effort.  The  bill  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large 


MISS    LILIAN    PANKHURST   EMPLOYS    HERSELF   BY  DRAWING   SUFFRAGIST    POSTERS  TO  BE 
SPREAD  UPON  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  BRITISH  METROPOLIS. 


vote  in  February.  This  fact  has  put  new  heart  into  the  crusaders.  Probably  the  House 
as  a  whole  will  not  adopt  the  bill  at  the  present  tinie.  H  it  does,  the  House  of  Lords 
will  probably  reject  it.  Nevertheless,  something  has  been  accomplished.  The  agitation 
has  come  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics;  and,  if  the  women  keep  on,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  end  they  will  achieve  what  they  are  striving  for. 
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HAINES. 


THIS  VIRTUE  HAS  ENDOWED  MEN  WITH  A  STUBBORN  PER- 
SISTENCE  THAT  SURMOUNTED  ALL  OBSTACLES  AND  LED  TO 
ACHIEVEMENTS  THAT  HAVE  MADE  THEIR  NAMES  IMMORTAL. 


DATIENCE,  as  a  courageous  per- 
^  severance  against  obstacles 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  worthy 
aim,  has  proved  to  be  a 
dynamic  virtue,  and  has 
worked  wonders. 
Isocrates  labored  ten  years  on  one  oration, 
the  famous  "  Pane- 
gyricus,"  in  which 
he  pleaded  for  a 
union  of  all  the 
Greeks  against  Per- 
sia. A  generation 
later  Alexander  over- 
whelmed the  Per- 
sian king,  Darius 
Codomannus,  on  the 
plains  of  Issus,  and 
carried  not  only  his 
victorious  arms,  but 
also  Greek  civiHza- 
tion,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus. 

The  timid,  stam- 
mering, weak-voiced 
youth,  Demosthenes, 
paced  the  seashore 
daily,  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth 
to  correct  his  defec- 
tive utterance,  and 
shouting  in  compe- 
tition with  the  roar- 
ing  billows  to 
strengthen  his  voice 
and  overcome  his 
fear  of  the  multitude, 
in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  those 
terrible  "Philippics" 
with  which  he  shook 

the  Hellenic  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Columbus  had  to  hammer  away  for  twenty 
years  against  mockery,  opposition,  and  in- 
difference before  he  could  find  a  patron  who 
would  enable  him  to  sail  westward,  on  the 
unexplored  seas,  for  the  Orient. 

Copernicus  held  his  nightly  watch  upon  his 
lonely  tower  for  twenty-three  years  before 
he    could    finish    his   "  De  Revolutionibus 


MICHELANGELO  PUT  INTO  THE  SISTINE  FRES- 
COES   A    PATIENT    INTENSITY    OF  EFFORT 
THAT  WOULD  MEAN  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS 
FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAN. 


Orbium,"  and  thus  revolutionize  men's  views 
of  the  starry  heavens. 

Newton  patiently  waited  fourteen  years  to 
confirm  his  theory  of  gravitation  and  an- 
nounce the  law  of  the  mechanical  universe. 
And  Darwin  patiently  followed  his  inde- 
fatigable observations  and  experiments  for 
nearly  a  quarter  oi 
a  centur>'  before* 
he  could  write  "  The 
Origin  of  Species" 
and  announce  the 
law  of  the  vital  uni- 
verse. 

While  at  times  ar- 
tistic genius  produces, 
at  a  flash,  some  great 
work,  patient  labor 
is,  in  the  long  run, 
the  creative  secret  oi 
the  best  and  most 
lasting  attainments. 
What  often  deceives 
us  in  genius  is  ii> 
extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  concentration, 
rapidity,  and  fric- 
tionless  effort 

Michelangelo,  some 
say,  finished  the  Sis- 
tine  frescoes  in  twen- 
ty-two months,  a 
\\x>rk  that  disputes 
the  supremacy  of  the 
god -like  Raphael; 
but  into  that  work 
he  put  a  patient  in- 
tensity of  effort  that 
would  mean  for  the 
average  man  twenty- 
two  years.  Ghiberti. 
a  much  less  able  man,  spent  twenty-seven 
years  on  the  east  portal  of  the  Baptistery 
at  Florence,  and  he  did  his  work  so  well 
that  Michelangelo  said  those  doors  were 
worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  paradise. 

No  labor,  however  patient  and  long  con- 
tinued, can  create  genius ;  but  Carlyle's  defi- 
nition is  true  if,  instead  of  saying  "genius 
is  the  capacity,"  we  may  say,  **  genius  has 
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the  capacity  of  taking  infinite  pains  " ;  and 
no  one  better  illustrates  the  saying  than  does 
Carlyle  himself. 

**  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
Cromwell "  is  a  monument  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  long-continued  industry.  As 
early  as  1839,  John  Stuart  Mill  suggested  to 
Carlyle  an  essay  on  Oliver  Cromwell  for 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review. 
Fortunately,  Robertson,  who  was  temporarily 
in  charge  of  the  Review,  anticipated  him  by 
writing  the  essay  in  question  himself. 

Carlyle,  not  to  be  thrown  off  the  track 
altogether,  resolved  to  expand  the  subject 
into  a  history,  and  forthwith  began  to  col- 
lect material.  He  gives  us  no  alluring  pic- 
ture of  his  work,  which  he  regarded  as  "  a 
long  and  nlmost  hopeless  battle  with  the 
fiend  Dryasdust,  through  four  years  of 
abstruse  toil,  obscure  speculation,  futile 
wrestling,  and  misery." 

But  at  last,  in  1845,  it  all  bloomed  out  into 
a  brilliant  portrayal  of  Cromwell,  as  seen  in 
his  own  utterances, 
which  proved  to  be  the 
ablest  and  most  solid 
historical  apology  the 
great  Protector  had 
ever  received.  The 
same  kind  of  patient 
labor  Carlyle  devoted 
to  his  "  Frederick  the 
Great,"  which,  as  a 
much  more  ambitious 
task  than  the  Crom- 
well, covered  a  period 
of  thirteen  'years. 

But  on  occasion  Car- 
lyle could  work  with 
the  intense  and  con- 
centrated rapidity  of  a 
demon.  In  a  very 
passion,  he  threw  off 
"  Past  and  Present " 
within  seven  weeks,  and 
reproduced  his  lirst 
volume  of  the  "  French 
Revolution "  in  less 
than  five  months.  The 
latter  was  a  tour  de 
force  almost  without 
equal  in  literarj^  his- 
tory. 

After  finishing  the 
volume  the  first  time, 
he  submitted  the  manu- 
script to  Mill,  who 
had  taken  great  inter- 
est in  the  work.  Mill 
lent  the  precious  docu- 
ment to  Mrs.  Taylor, 
whose  keen  literary 
judgment  he  prized. 


By  some  mischance,  while  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  this  lady,  a  careless  servant 
swept  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  In  her 
perturbation,  Mrs.  Taylor  utterly  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  tell  of  the  disaster  to  Jane 
Welsh  (Carlyle's  wife),  and  the  distracted 
Mill  had  to  break  the  awful  news  to  Carlyle, 
who  took  it  stoically,  but  nevertheless  felt 
it  like  a  thunderbolt. 

He  was  very  poor ;  his  writings  had  thus 
far  afforded  him  only  a  meager  and  uncer- 
tain income,  and  the  "  Sartor "  had  as  yet 
won  no  wide  approval.  The  "  French  Revo- 
lution "  was  his  last  throw;  and  now  the 
first  volume,  product  of  three  years  of 
meditation  and  toil,  lay  in  ashy  ruins ! 

Besides  offering  him  a  large  money  ex- 
piation, which  in  kindness  to  his  friend  Car- 
lyle could,  in  part,  but  accept.  Mill  would 
gladly  have  made  an  opening  for  him  on 
the  London  and  Westminster  Review,  but 
stood  too  much  in  awe  of  his  stern  old 
father,  James  Mill,  who  looked  upon  Carlyle 


COLUMBUS  HAMMERED  AWAY  FOR   TWENTY  YEARS  AGAINST  THE  IRON 
BARRIERS  OF  CONTEMPT    AND    MOCKERY    BEFORE    HE    FOUND  A 
PATRON   TO  Am   HIM   IN   HIS  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 
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SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  WHO    PATIENTLY  WAITED 
FOURTEEN  YEARS  TO  CONFIRM  AND  AN- 
NOUNCE HIS  THEORY  OF  THE  LAW 
OF  THE  MECHANICAL  UNIVERSE. 


as  an  insane  rhapsodist.  Carlyle's  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  was  to  rewrite  the  vohime. 
He  had,  unfortunately,  kept  no  notes,  and 
could  not  recall  a  sentence  of  it. 

Almost  in  despair,  he  recoiled  day  after 
day  from  undertaking  the  task.  But  he  got 
a  lesson  from  a  mason  whom  he  chanced 
one  day  to  see,  out  of  his  window,  laying 
a  hrick  wall. 

The  mason  was  not  so  careful  about  the 
iiccuracy  of  his  lines,  but  was  bent  on  get- 
ing  his  house  built.  So  Carlyle  determined 
o  renounce  all  attempts  at  an  accurate  res- 
toration of  the  old  volume  and  to  produce  it 
anew.  And  so  vigorously  did  he  prosecute 
his  work  that  within  five  months  he  brought 
it  to  completion,  as  we  now  know  it. 

Under  this  impulse  he  continued  with  the 
.Second  volume,  which  he  finished  in  less  than 
two  years.  The  completion  of  the  book  was 
for  him  momentous,  and  he  has  left  us  a 
vivid  description  of  it. 

It  was  on  June  12,  1837,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  just  as  his  porridge  was  being  brought 
up  to  him,  that  he  wrote  the  last  word.  His 
sense  of  relief  and  expansive  joy  was  in- 
describable, and  in  great  excitement  he 
flung  out  of  the  house  to  vent  his  feelings 
under  the  starry  heavens,  exclaiming  to  his 
wife  as  he  went : 

*'  I  do  not  know  whether  this  book  is 
worth  anything,  nor  what  the  world  will  do 


with  it,  or  misdo,  or  entirely  forbear  to  do 
as  is  likeliest;  but  this  I  could  tell  the 
world :  *  You  have  not  had  for  a  hundred 
years  any  book  that  came  more  direct  and 
flaming  from  the  heart  of  a  living  man.' " 

That  Carlyle's  fame  and  fortune  from  that 
moment  were  secure,  indicates  how  the 
world  regarded  his  book. 

Men  of  genius  have  often  had  to  wait 
many  years  for  an  adequate  recognition  of 
their  efforts,  in  the  meantime  patiently  en- 
during hardship  and  obscurity,  iiyMb  sus- 
taining their  courage  by-  a  deqp  ^Sdence 
in  their  own  vocation,  Sudi  was  the  expe- 
rience of  Samuel  Johnson,  the  remarkcible 
young  Oxford  scholar  who,  having  failed 
as  a  schoolmaster  at  Lichfield,  came  up  to 
Loiuloii  to  win  fortune  by  h:s  pen. 

rmir,  scrofulous,  disfigured,  oppressed  by 
cl ironic  melancholy,  and  uncouth  in  manner, 
he  (uercame  in  time  the  most  stubborn  ob- 
stacles. His  indefatigable  toil,  his  good 
sense,  his  intrepid  honesty,  wide  Icarnin;:. 
and  sonndncss  of  judgment  at  la^t  ni;- 
him  the  literary  dictator  of  his  age. 

For  a  quarter  i>f  a  century  li]>  oxisioiK. 
was  one  contiinial  struggle  again>t  mi-er;. 
but,  in  time,  his  brilliant  reviews  and  e 
his  gi-o\ving  reputation  as  a  great  sch<'l;tr. 
and    his    anonymous    lite    of    Savage.  th;.t 
ecren trie  poet  with  whom  he  had  wandered 


COPERNICUS    HELD  A  NIGHTLY  WATCH  UPON 
HIS  LONELY  TOWER   FOR  TW^ENTY-THREB 
YEARS  IN  ORDER  TO  COMPLBTB  A  WORK 
THAT  REVOLUTIONIZED   MBN*S  VIEWS 
OF  THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 
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hungry  in  the  streets,  led  a  number  of 
eminent  London  publishers  to  offer  him  the 
commission  for*  a  new  dictionary  of  the 
English  language. 

From  1747  to  1755  he  labored  on  this  task. 


afterward,  writing  "  Rassclas "  of  evenings 
to  pay  his  mother's  funeral  expenses. 

When  the  government,  in  1762.  granted 
him  a  liberal  pension,  it  was  but  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  universal  regard  in  which 


AFTER  A  STRUGGLE    OF    TWENTV-FIVE    YEARS    AGAINST    MISERY,  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  BY  HIS 
INDEFATIGABLE    TOIL,  INTREPID    HONESTY,  AND  WIDE  LEARNING,  BECAME 
THE  LITERARY  DICTATOR  OF  HIS  AGE. 


and  although  on  its  completion  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
whose  word  was  feared  and  honored  like 
that  of  a  monarch,  his  struggles  were  not 
entirely  over.    For  we  find  him,  two  years 

3— S  B  1 


he  was  held.  But  Johnson  always  regretted 
that  success  did  not  come  to  him  until  he 
was  too  old  and  jaded  with  work  to  enjoy 
it,  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  twenty  years 
earlier. 
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In  the  case  of  Honore  Balzac,  whom  some 
consider  the  greatest  novelist  that  ever 
lived,  we  have  an  early  and  determined 
choice  of  facing  anything  in  the  way  to  his 
destined  vocation.  At  twenty  he  deliberate- 
ly turned  from  a  promising  career  in  the 
law  and,  in  spite  of  family  protest,  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  Paris  attic,  on  a  pittance,  simply 
to  practise  writing  and  learn  the  tools  of 
his  trade. 

Progress  Despite  Poverty. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  early  had  "  the 
intuition  of  renown,"  and  nothing  was  going 
to  turn  him  from  his  call.  Harassed  by 
poverty  and  oppressed  by  debts,  due  to  bad 
judgment  in  money-making  ventures,  he 
ground  away  at  story-writing  for  ten  years, 
until  he  produced  "  Les  Chouans  "  (a  story 
of  the  insurgents  of  the  Vendee  who  opposed 
the  republic  in  revolutionary  days),  which 
his  judgment  could  finally  approve. 

What  went  before — a  dozen  romances — he 
discarded  as  unworthy  of  his  pen  ;  and  what 
came  after,  all  the  world  knows  as  the 
"  Comedie  Humaine,"  a  series  of  portrayals 
which,  for  variety,  extent  of  characterization, 
depth  of  penetration,  and  subtlety  and  sure- 
ness  of  analysis,  ranges  him  alongside  of 
Shakespeare  as  an  interpreter  of  the  human 
soul. 

Once  he  had  passed  through  the  severe 
and  patient  disciphne  of  suffering  and  work, 
he  revealed  a  fertility,  sustained  excellence, 
and  progressing  power  little  short  of  the 
miraculous. 

Without  doubt,  Dante  must  be  awarded 
the  palm  for  the  longest  fidelity,  amid  bitter 
misfortunes  and  struggles,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  aim.  When  but  a  lad 
of  nine  he  saw,  at  a  May  party,  the  little, 
eight-year-old  maiden,  Beatrice  Portinari, 
who  took  such  possession  of  his  imagination 
that  a  mere  glance  from  her  threw  him  into 
a  rapture;  and  although  it  were  a  sacrilege 
to  approach  her,  his  attachment  was  so  deep 
that  when  she  died,  a  young  matron  of 
twenty-four,  he  fell  into  inconsolable  grief. 

Two  years  after  this  sad  event  Dante 
wrote  the  ''Vita  Nuova "  (The  New  Life, 
1292),  in  which  his  love  for  Beatrice  has 
raised  her  to  a  mystic  symbol  of  Divine 
Truth,  and  in  which  he  promises  to  write 
a  poem  about  that  lady  such  as  has  never 
been  written  about  any  other  woman. 

This  was  the  germ  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  which,  amid  the  political  strifes 
of  his  city  and  the  bitter  wanderings  of  his 
exile,  was  never  absent  from  his  purpose 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Dante  did  not  begin  his  great  poem  at 
the  time  of  the  *'  Vita  Xuova,"  but  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  in  1301,  when  he,  as  a 


•*  White,"  was  banished  from  Florence  by 
his  implacable  political  adversaries,  the 
•*  Blacks,"  he  carried  with  him  the  first 
cantos  of  the  "  Inferno." 

The  exiled  wanderings  of  Dante  have 
been  a  subject  of  much  unreliable  romance. 
He  has  been  traced  even  to  Oxford.  He  has 
been  portrayed  (by  Balzac,  among  other';) 
at  Paris,  holding  forth  at  the  famous  Sor- 
bonne  in  the  deepest  questions  of  philosophy 
and  religion. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  last  twenty 
years  were  spent  in  wandering,  homeless, 
from  court  to  court,  in  northern  Italy,  feel- 
ing how  bitter  it  was  to  climb  others'  stairs 
and  eat  others'  bread. 

Yet,  during  all  this  time,  his  creative 
imagination  was  working  out  that  sublime 
poem  which  is  no  lees  than  the  history  of 
the  soul,  in  all  its  possible  vicissitudes,  as 
it  makes  its  way  from  the  ugliness  and 
sorrow  of  error  in  this  dark  world  to  the 
adorable  beauty  of  divine  truth  in  the  light 
of  God.  The  last  cantos  of  the  '*  Paradise  " 
were  completed  only  a  short  time  before  the 
poet's  death  (132O,  at  the  court  of  Guido 
da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  where  he  had 
found  a  welcome  and  honored  refuge. 

Not  even  blind  Milton's  great  epic, 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  can  claim  such  a  record  of 
devoted  faithfulness  against  such  odds. 
Though  Milton,  as  early  as  1642,  had  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  writing  a  mystery  play  on 
the  loss  of  paradise,  it  did  not  take  the 
form  of  an  epic  in  his  mind  until  the  fall 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  in  1658.  In  seven  years  **  Para- 
dise Lost  "  was  complete  in  its  earlier  fomi. 
while  nine  years  afterward  Milton  added 
two  books,  making  twelve  in  all,  which  con- 
stitute the  poem  as  we  know  it. 

Perhaps  no  record  can  be  found  of  a 
braver  fight  against  an  opposing  world, 
through  long  years,  followed  •by  complete 
success,  than  that  of  Richard  Wagner,  the 
great  German  composer. 

Wagner's  Fight  for  His  Music. 

Wagner  was  a  dissenter  from  the  old 
conventions  in  music,  as  well  as  in  politic*^; 
and  though  he  was  not  happy  enough  to  sec 
his  political  ideas  carried  through,  he  bril- 
liantly succeeded,  by  patient,  concentrated, 
and  stubborn  effort,  to  win  for  his  music  a 
world-wide  reception. 

He  would  reconstruct  the  opera  so  as  to 
make  it  more  coherent  and  more  nearly  ex- 
pressive of  the  dramatic  ideas  that  underlie 
it.  He  could  not.  therefore,  leave  it  a  mere 
string  of  tuneful  arias,  hung  together  by 
means  of  the  chorus,  but  must  build  up 
the  opera  as  a  whole,  in  its  unity  of  thought 
and  action,  by  bringing  the  words  and  music 
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into  mutual  and  intimate  relations.  Hence, 
to  secure  this  end,  he  had  to  be  his  own 
poet  as  well  as  composer. 

From  1843,  when  the  '*  P'lying  Dutch- 
man"  was  produced  at  Dresden,  to  1861, 


Liszt,  who  was  an  ardent  supporter,  had 
brought  out  "  Tannhauser "  at  Weimar  in 
1848,  and  again  in  1850,  and  this  started  a 
tremendous  war  over  Wagner's  merits  that 
lasted  many  years.    But  for  a  genius  like 


THOMAS  CARLYLE  AS  A  YOL'NG  MAN.     HE  SPENT  THREE  YEARS  ON  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  HIS 
"history  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,"  ONLY  TO  HAVE  THE  MANUSCRIPT  CARELESSLY 
DESTROYED    BY   A    FRIEND'S    SERVANT.     VIGOROUSLY   HE  BEGAN  HIS  WORK  ANEW 
AND  REPAIRED  THE  LOSS  WITHIN  FIVE  MONTHS. 


when  **  Tannhauser "  was  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Paris,  Wagner  got  practically  no 
hearing.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  most 
discouraging  obstacles,  he  kept  steadily  on 
his  way,  and,  at  any  rate,  got  talked  about. 


Wagner,  such  discussions  could  only  re- 
dound to  his  advantage;  and  his  cause 
steadily  forged  ahead. 

It  was,  however,  the  fiasco  at  Paris  that 
brought  him  the  most  fortune.     That  the 
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French  should  so  ignominiously  reject  his 
opera  made  him,  for  the  Germans,  a  sort  of 
national  martyr;  and  he  was  recalled  from 
his  exile  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  fled 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848- 1849,  though 
his  pathway  as  an  artist  was  still  very  rough 
and  steep. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1861,  he  was 
greatly  cheered  by  hearing  **  Lohengrin " 
for  the  first  time,  after  waiting  thirteen 
years.  But  he  was  doomed  to  meet  a  deep 
disappointment.  Vienna  had  undertaken  to 
give  "  Tristan,"  but  after  fifty-seven  re- 
hearsals, it  was  pronounced  impossible. 

Wagner  was  now  near  the  end  of  his 
courage  and  endurance.  And,  indeed,  in 
1864,  worn  out  by  his  struggle,  oppressed 
with  poverty,  and  broken  in  spirit,  he  would 
have  given  up  and  deserted  his  career  had 
not  a  good  fair>'  in  the  person  of  a  mes- 
senger from  Ludwig,  the  eccentric  King  of 
Bavaria,  found  him  at  Stuttgart  and  offered 
him  the  patronage  of  that  music-loving 
prince. 

In  spite  of  court  intrigues  and  opposition 
in  musical  circles,  the  king  held  steadfastly 
by  Wagner,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  out, 
at  Munich,  "  Tristan,"  the  *'  Meistersinger," 
"  Rheingold,"  and  the  "  Walkiire "  (1865- 
1870). 

But  the  king  had  larger  plans  for  his 
favorite,  arid  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
fix  his  residence  finally  at  Baireuth  (1872), 
and  there  build  his  own  theater  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "  Ring."  At  last,  in  August 
of  1876,  twenty-eight  years  after  its  concep- 
tion, the  "  Ring  of  the  Xibelungen "  (that 
is,  the  "  Rheingold,"  the  "  Walkiire,"  "  Sieg- 
fried," and  the  "  Gotterdammerung  "),  in  its 
entirety,  was  produced. 

Triumph  at  Last. 

The  great  tone-poet's  triumph  was  com- 
plete, and  aside  from  a  few  mumblings  of 
criticism  still  heard,  Wagner  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most 
original,  if  not  the  most  wholesome,  musical 
genius  of  his  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age. 

Six  years  afterward  "  Parsifal  "  was  pro- 
duced, but  the  irony  of  fate  forbade  the 
great  composer  a  long  enjoyment  of  his 
hard-won  victory.  The  following  autumn 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  villa,  Wahn- 
fried,  for  Venice,  in  search  of  health,  and 
in  the  following  winter  (February  13,  1883), 
he  succumbed. 

There  is,  however,  no  patient  courage  so 
touching  and  admirable  as  that  of  the  man 
who  stubbornly  carries  on  his  chosen  work 
in  the  face  of  physical  weakness  and  suf- 
fering. The  English  historian,  Green,  fought 
his  way  steadily  through  a  decline  in  health 
to  complete  "  The  Making  of  England,"  and 


wrote  most  of  "  The  Conquest  of  England  " 
while  lying  on  his  back. 

The  deepest  tragedy  of  patient  courage  and 
brilliant  productiveness,  amid  great  suffer- 
ing, is  that  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

No  one  more  deeply  loved  the  mere  joy 
of  sensuous  existence  than  Heine,  as  no  one 
could  so  adequately  express  it  in  exquisite 
lyrics.  But  at  forty-seven,  in  the  midst  of 
his  brilliant  career  and  surrounded  by  the 
joyous  life  of  Paris,  which  he  so  much  loved, 
he  was  struck  down  by  a  fatal  disease  that 
left  him  a  helpless  invalid,  and  condemned 
him  to  what  he  called  a  **  living  death." 

The  Fortitude  of  an  Invalid. 

For  two  years  he  could  feebly  crawl  about 
the  streets  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  The  last 
time  he  ever  got  out  for  a  stroll  was  a  beau- 
tiful May  day,  which  he  justly  feared  would 
be  "  the  last  day  of  his  life."  The  half-blind, 
half-lame  poet,  finding  the  jostle  and  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  unbearable,  took  refuge  in  the 
Louvre,  close  by. 

Then  occurred  the  most  touching  and 
pathetic  incident  in  his  life.  By  chance,  he 
stumbled  into  the  hall  of  classical  statuao'- 
"  Suddenly  he  found  himself  standing,"  as 
--\lfred  Meissner  describes  the  scene,  "before 
the  ideal  of  Beauty,  the  smiling,  entrancing 
goddess,  the  miracle  of  an  unknown  master, 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  .  .  .  Overcome,  agi- 
tated, stricken  through,  almost  terrified  at 
her  aspect,  the  sick  man  staggered  back  till 
he  sank  in  a  seat,  and  tears  hot  and  bitter 
streamed  down  his  checks." 

The  poet  knew  too  well  that  he  was  for- 
ever torn  from  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life 
which  his  own  genius  had  so  ardently  cele- 
brated, and  for  which  he  had  always  thirsted. 
From  that  day  forward,  for  eight  weary 
years,  he  was  a  helpless  prisoner  in  his 
invalid  chair,  or  in  what  he  called  his  "mat- 
tress grave,"  until  kindly  death  released  him. 

The  vision  of  one  eye  had  failed  him,  and 
with  the  other  he  could  see  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  to  read  or  write,  by  holding  up  the 
helpless  lid  with  his  emaciated  thumb  and 
finger.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  terrible  calami- 
ties, oppressive  ennui,  and  imbearable  suf- 
fering, the  same  Heine,  with  patience,  cour- 
age, mental  vigor,  and  indomitable  will,  was 
still  there. 

His  ironical  mockery  remained  with  him 
to  the  end.  On  the  eve  of  his  decease,  an 
anxious  and  officious  friend  asked  the  dying 
man  if  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Heine, 
with  a  wan  smile,  "  (jod  will  pardon  me; 
that's  His  trade."  (Dieu  me  pardonnera, 
cest  son  metier.) 

Those  were  the  last  coherent  words  Heine 
was  heard  to  utter. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS  FOR 


IVORY-CARVING? 


IXDSOR  CASTLE  is  crammed  with  beauHful  objects  which  the  sovereigns 
of  England  have  collected  during  many  centuries,  and  which  have  been 
given  them  as  presents  by  other  rulers.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  price- 
less, and  there  are  also  jewels  and  bronzes  and  statues  which  would 
make  the  mouth  of  an  art-collector  water.  One  of  the  most  beautiful, 
though  apparently  one  of  the  slightest  of  these  treasures,  is  represented 
in  the  photograph  reproduced  on  this  page. 

It  was  a  gift  to  King  Edward  from  the  Maharaja  of  Benares — the  holy  city  of  the 
Hindus,  which  is  to 
them  what  Mecca  is 
to  the  Mohammedans, 
and  what  Jerusalem  is 
to  the  Christians  and 
the  Jews.  This  work 
of  art  is  valued  at  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  It  is 
a  delicate*ivory  carving, 
representing  the  cereals 
which  are  the  staple  of 
the  maharaja's  domin- 
ions. Here  are  barley 
and  corn,  young  peas 
and  flax.  They  have 
been  so  treated  by  the 
carver's  art  as  to  be 
wonderfully  decorative, 
while  at  the  same  time 
the  work  as  a  whole  is 
original  in  its  concep- 
tion. The  ivorv  from 
which  it  is  wrought  is 
of  the  purest  and  most 
dainty  tint.  Xo  such 
carving  could  be  done 
in  Europe.  Its  perfect 
tinish  and  the  artistry 
which  designed  and  car- 
ried out  the  plan,  make 
the  gift  indeed  worthy 
of  the  king's  acceptance. 

Hindu  ivory-carving 
is  not  so  well-known  to 
the  Western  world, 
perhaps,  as  is  the  ex- 
quisite work  of  Japan- 
ese artists  in  the  same 
material.  But  no 
Japanese  has  ever  ex- 
celled in  extreme 
delicacy  this  product  of 
a  land  which  has  been 
given  more  to  intellect- 
ual exaltation  than  to 
the  realized  dreams  of 
objective  art.  One  mar- 
vels at  the  patience  that 
went  into  its  creation. 


A  WONDERFULLY  DECORATIVE  IVORV-CARVING  REPRESENTING  BARLEY, 
CORN.    PEAS.   AND  FLAX,    PRESENTED  TO  KING  EDWARD  BY  A 
MAHARAJA.      THE    CARVING   IS    BY  INDIAN  ARTI.STS. 
FrotH  a  thotoerath  h  Arthur  Vllyttt,  London. 
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BIGGER   THAN  JUMBO. 


GREATEST  of  elephant  heads— far  larger  than  that  of  huge  Jumbo,  and  con- 
sidered possibly  the  record-breaking  specimen  so  far  brought  into 
civilization—is  the  trophy  now  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
\ork.  This  magnificent  head  was  obtained  last  year  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  it  is  one  of  the  star  specimens  of  the  Tjader  Expedition, 
which  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Tjader,  an  experienced  hunter  and  sportsman  of  many  lands, 
was  the  leader  of  this  expedition.  Mr.  Herbert  l^ng,  the  Museum  Taxidermist,  accom- 
panied the  leader  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  skins  for  transportation  and 


TBM  Ann  ONB-HALF 
rXBT  LONG. 


THIS  IS  THB 

GREATEST 
or  ELEPHANT 
HEADS 


their  future  mounting  in  New  York.  The  expedition  landed  at  Mombasa,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  and  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  native  porters,  guides,  etc.,  camping 
and  hunting  was  carried  on  for  four  months.  The  party  followed  the  Uganda  Railroad, 
which  taps  the  heart  of  the  great  game  country  of  British  Flast  Africa.  The  star  specimen 
was  the  elephant  whose  head  is  here  pictured  with  school-children  grouped  around  it. 

This  mighty  beast  stood  ten  feet  four  inches  high  to  the  shoulder,  and  its  massive 
and  enormous  body  measured  nearly  twenty-three  feet  long.  It  was  come  upon  and  first 
fired  at  and  wounded  in  a  high  jungle  by  Mr.  Tjader.  The  enraged  animal  then  charged 
here  and  there  through  the  thick  growth,  and  finally  emerged  from  the  jungle  and  rushed 
to  a  hilltop,  where  the  open  country  gave  the  hunter  a  better  chance  for  a  final  shot. 

Five  hours  were  spent  in  removing  the  thick  skin  of  the  head,  which  took  fourteen 
porters  to  carry.  Twelve  porters  carried  the  skull.  The  skin  weighed  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds;  the  head  about  six  hundred.  The  splendid  ivory  tusks  are  six  feet 
four  inches  long  and  are  worth  one  thousand  dollars.  The  head  is  ten  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  nine  feet  wide  from  ear  to  ear.  The  immense  ears  are  four  feet  two  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  wide.  The  locality  where  the  gigantic  animal  was  killed  is  the  region 
north  of  Nakuru,  off  the  line  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 
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THE  FRONT  OF  THE  SHELDON  AUDITORIUM  AT   RED  WING.      THE  ANNEX   CONTAINS  FIRE-PROOF 
DRESSING-ROOMS.     THE  THEATER  IS  CONTROLLED  BY  TWO  TRUSTEES  AND  A  BOARD 
OF  FIVE  DIRECTORS,  WHO  ARE  NAMED  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

From  a  thotografh  by  U'in/rfd  C.  Porter,  Minnenpolis. 

THE  ONLY  MUNICIPAL  THEATER 
IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


BY    ROBY  DANENBAUM. 

AT  RED  WING,  MINNESOTA,  STANDS  A  PLAYHOUSE,  THE 
SHELDON  AUDITORIUM,  WHICH  HAS  NOT  ONLY  AMUSED, 
BUT  HAS  RESPONDED  TO  AN  IMPROVED  PUBLIC  TASTE. 


'ESTLING  between  the  high 
bluffs  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  land  celebrated  of 
Indian  legend  and  song,  the 
only  municipal  theater  in 
the  United  States  is  manifesting  the  great 
utility  of  the  playhouse  under  judicious  pub- 
lic administration.  There  are  several  play- 
houses in  this  country  owned  by  municipali- 


ties, but  the  Sheldon  Auditorium,  in  Red 
Wing,  fifty  miles  south  of  Minneapolis,  is  the 
ojily  one  operated  directly  by  a  local  govern- 
ment. 

Theodore  B.  Sheldon,  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous pioneers  of  Red  Wing,  believed  that  the 
right  kind  of  amusement  is  as  vital  in  the 
development  of  good  citizenship  as  are  li- 
braries or  schools.  The  city  of  Red  Wing 
owned  a  good  hospital,  and,  thanks  to  An- 
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drew  Carnej^ic  and  a 
pi( niter  of  Red  Wing, 
Mr.  Lavvther.  it  owns 
also  a  public  library. 
Mr.  Sbeldon  wanted  to 
beqiieatb  some  neces- 
sary institution  to  the 
city  he  loved,  and,  con- 
sidering its  several  en- 
dowments, he  turned 
his  attention  to  the 
study  of  aniusemeiits. 

He  decided  that  the 
ack  of  stiperitir  amuse- 
ments suffered  yi  the 
smaller  cities  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to 
inadequate  playhouses. 
He  foimd  that  drafty 
dressing-rooms,  minus 
modern  conveniences, 
and     auto  -  ventilated 


THE  LOBBY  OF  THE  SHELDON    AUDITORIUM.     THE  WALLS  ARE  IN  RELIEF  MARBLE  MODELING. 
From  a  fhotoffrath  by  Win/red  C.  Porter,  Minneapolis. 
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stage  walls,  through  which  the  winter  blasts 
whizzed  and  brought  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
and  kindred  ills,  did  not  appeal  to  high-class 
players. 

Mr.  Sheldon  died  three  years  ago,  and  his 
will  instructed  the  executors  to  use  a  half 
of  his  estate  to  build  a  theater,  which  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  city  of  Red'  Wing 
when   completed.     He  stipulated  that  the 


to  the  form  of  construction.  The  ordinary 
speaking-voice  carries  to  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  balcony.  The  only  painted  asbestos 
curtain  in  the  country,  in  the  Red  Wing 
theater,  is  a  source  of  pride  to  its  citizens. 
To  Mr.  Lowell  Lamorcaux,  the  architect, 
credit  is  due  for  an  excellent  building. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Sheldon  Audi- 
torium, Red  Wing,  with  its  nine  thousand 


THB  FOYER  OF  THE  AUDITORIUM  AT   RED  WING. 
From  a  thotograth   h    Win/red  C.   Porter.  Minneapolis. 


theater  be  controlled  by  two  trustees  and  a 
board  of  five  directors  to  be  named  by  the 
mayor,  the  appointments  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  city  council. 

These  wishes  have  been  executed  in  every 
detail,  and  the  workings  of  the  institution 
have  demonstrated  that  its  founder  judged 
wisely,  for  the  Sheldon  Auditorium  has  been 
a  substantial  source  of  upliftment  to  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  building  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfectly  equipped  playhouse  in  the  Xorth- 
west-  The  interior  is  almost  the  shape  of 
an  egg;  the  gallery  is  small,  while  the  bal- 
cony is  more  than  double  its  size.  The  en- 
tire seating-capacity  of  the  theater  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred. 

The  perfect  acoustics  are  said  to  be  due 


inhabitants,  was  considered  '*  a  poor  show- 
town."  The  audiences  which  now  greet  a 
visiting  company  are  not  only  large,  but  in- 
telligent. Otis  Skinner  remarked,  after  play- 
ing "The  Honor  of  the  Family"  in  Red 
Wing,  that  the  audience  which  greeted  him 
there  was  the  most  discriminating  he  had 
played  to  in  a  long  time ;  they  grasped  situa- 
tions which  the  majority  of  audiences  failed 
to  comprehend. 

Bertha  Galland,  William  H.  Crane,  E.  M. 
Holland,  Max  Figman,  Louis  James,  Grace 
Van  Studdiford,  Leslie  Carter,  Preston 
Clarke,  Frank  Daniels,  and  numerous  other 
well-known  players  have  been  on  the  boards 
of  the  Sheldon  Auditorium,  while  such  lec- 
turers as  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  Elbert 
Hubbard  have  attracted  full  houses. 

The   distinctive   success   of   the  Sheldon 
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Auditorium  can  be  credited  to  the  intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm,  and  energy  of  its  man- 
ager, Ralph  Graham  Taber.  One  difficulty 
he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  securing  the 
best  attractions  is  the.  clause  in  the  deed  of 
gift :  "  No  guarantee  shall  be  given."  At 
times,  to  engage  certain  attractions,  Mr. 
Taber  has  given  his  own  personal  guarantee. 
Fortunately,  he  is  known  to  many  of  the 
Eastern  agents,  so  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
booking  the  companies  demanding  such 
security. 

The  country  about  Red  Wing  is  a  part  of 
the  most  prosperous  agricultural  land  in 
Minnesota,  with  several  good-sized  towns 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  early 
part   of  this   season,   during  the  financial 


stringency,  when  prices  were  raised  on  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  attractions 
offered,  Mr.  Taber  feared  that  the  hou^e 
might  not  be  filled.  He  consulted  the  rail- 
road authorities,  obtaining  excursion  rates 
from  the  neighboring  towns  for  the  dates 
he  named.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  several 
towns,  advertised  his  attractions,  and  placed 
tickets  on  sale.  His  activity  brought  "over- 
flow houses." 

There  has  been  a  gradual  elevation  in  the 
entire  tone  of  the  city  of  Red  Wing  since  the 
Sheldon  Auditorium  opened.  The  theater  i5 
a  financial  success,  and  a  part  of  the  prolits 
are  utilized  for  free  concerts  and  illustrated 
lectures,  thus  making  the  institution  in  every 
sense  a  theater  **  of  the  people." 


THE  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER 

BY    WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WERTHER  had  a  love  for  Charlotte, 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her> 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sigh'd  and  pined  and  ogled. 
And  his  passion  boil'd  and  bubbled. 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter. 

Like  a  well-conducted  person. 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
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THE  TROUT-STREAM. 


BY  EDWIN  L.  SABIN. 


rOM  out  the  piny  slopes  it  purls. 
And  through  the  lush-green  meadow  swirls: 
With  many  a  dash  and  many  a  leap. 
And  many  a  pause  to  play  and  creep, 
With  many  a  tempting  ambuscade 
Where  banks  and  willows  cast  a  shade. 
And  where,  amid  the  amber  tide. 
Who  knows  what  ipeckled  prince  may  bide! 


"Or  thigh-deep  wa<fing,  shall  e«ay 
With  cautious  pace  the  rippfing  way.  ' 


All  blue  the  skies  above;  around. 
The  hills  where  pimgent  scents  abound; 
Beneath,  the  faces  of  the  free. 
Brave  blossom.folk  of  vale  and  lea; 
And  gurgling,  flashing,  dashing  through. 
Eternal,  old,  yet  ever  new, 
Goes  winding  on  the  friendly  stream — 
A  treasure 'trove  of  deed  and  dream. 
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Oh,  happy  wight  of  reel  and  rod, 

Who  treads,  foot-loose,  the  banks  soft  sod  I 

Or  thigh -deep  wading,  shall  es  ay 

With  cautious  pace  the  rippling  way. 

Though  light  the  creel  upon  the  hip. 

Though  flies  oft  miss  the  wary  lip. 

He  cares  not.  when  possessor  he 

Of  this,  the  open's  witchery. 
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INSPIRED  MOMENTS  OF  FINANCIAL 
WIZARDS. 


FEATS  OF  MONEY-MAKING  BY  WHICH 
GREAT  FINANCIERS  HAVE  PROVED 
THEIR  ABILITY  TO  FORCE  THE  GOD 
OF  WEALTH  TO  OBEY  THEM. 


was  a  week  before  Waterloo. 
Tlie  London  Stock  Ex- 
change had  been  closed  for 
hours.  Darkness  had  set- 
tled over  the  city.  The 
financial  district  was  as 
lonely  as  a  desert.  But  in  the  offices  of 
one  great  banking-house  a  light  was  burn- 
ing and  a  coach  was  waiting  in  front.  The 
office  doors  opened,  and  a  giant  of  a  man 
stepped  out  into  the  shadows.  The  great 
collar  of  his  long  coat  was  pulled  up  to  his 
hat-brim  and  his  face  was  almost  hidden. 

He  looked  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
street  for  a  moment,  got  into  the  coach  in 
a  great  hurry  and  pulled  down  the  curtains. 
Then  the  horses  started  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  the  direction  of  Dover. 

The  next  day  a  great  genius  of  finance 
was  missing  from  his  accustomed  place  on 
the  stock-exchange  Hoor. 

What  had  happened?  Where  had  he 
gone? 

Nobody  could  tell.  But  brokers  and 
speculatoi-  began  to  form  in  little  groups 
to  indulge  in  surmises  over  his  disappear- 
ance. Was  he  sick?  Such  a  report,  and 
prices  would  shrink  in  an  instant.  No 
wonder  men  looked  anxious.  But,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  conjectured  and  ques- 
tioned, his  disappearance  remained  a  mystery 
all  that  day  and  all  the  next.  If  any  one 
had  btcii  seized  with  the  inspiration  to 
follow  him,  it  would  have  been  too  late 
when  at  last  his  destination  was  learned. 


THOALAS  WHAJITON  AMORY. 


A  few  days  later,  during  the  battle  on 
which  hung  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  pointed  a  finger  at  a  huge, 
slouching  figure  in  a  long  coat,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

**  That  man  has  been  following  at  my 
heels  for  hours.  Is  he  a  spy  or  an  assassin? 
I've  a  notion  to  have  him  arrested.'* 

An  aide  whispered  a  name  into  the  gen- 
eral's ear — the  name  of  Nathan  Meyer 
Rothschild,  the  greatest  financier  in  Eng- 
land. The  man  of  millions  had  turned 
courier  and  was  scheming  to  be  the  first  in 
London  with  the  result  of  the  engagement. 

All  through  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  with 
bullets  whistling  around  him,  Rothschild 
stood  in  the  rain  on  the  hill  of  Hougomont. 
.\fter  Bliicher's  arrival  and  the  rout  of  the 
French,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  at 
breakneck  speed  to  Brussels.  There  a  car- 
riage was  waiting  to  take  him  to  Ostend. 
At  daylight  the  next  morning  he  had 
reached  the  Belgian  coast. 

•A  dangerous  sea  w^as  running,  and  the 
boatmen  wxre  afraid  to  venture  out.  He 
pleaded  with  them  in  vain. 

**  We  would  never  reach  England  alive,** 
they  told  him.  '*  The  waves  out  there  are 
mountain  high.    Vou  will  have  to  wait." 

But  already  couriers  and  correspondents 
were  nearing  the  coast  in  frantic  haste  with 
the  news  of  victory.  If  he  beat  them  across 
the  Channel  he  would  make  millions.  To 
him  there  was  no  such  word  as  failure. 

He  went  rushing  about  from  boatman  to 
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boatman.  He  offered  a  thousand  francs — 
two  thousand. 

At  last  a  grizzled  old  sea-dog  came  for- 
ward and  announced  that  for  twenty-five 
hundred  francs  he  would  make  the  venture. 
The  offer  was  taken  on  the  instant,  and 
they  set  out  on  the  raging  sea,  with  chances 
about  even  between  reaching  England  and 
going  to  the  bottom. 

As  it  happened,  they  reached  Dover  by 
evening  without  a  mishap.  Thence  relays 
of  swift  horses  took  the  financier  to  Lon- 
don. 

He  Outstripped  the  G)uriers. 

He  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  exchange,  two  nights  and  a 
day  after  Napoleon's  defeat,  and  had  out- 
stripped all  the  couriers  and  correspond- 
ents. When  he  rode  in  that  morning  not  a 
soul  knew  on  which  side  victory  rested. 

But  everybody  believed  that  the  great 
battle  must  have  been  fought  and  that  the 
news  must  be  already  on  the  way.  When 
the  Stock  Exchange  opened  there  was  the 
deepest  anxiety.  Nobody  knew  whether  to 
buy  or  sell.  If  Napoleon  was  the  victor, 
prices  would  fall  as  they  had  never  fallen 


before:  if  he  had  been  defeated,  they  would 
soar  to  figures  they  had  not  reached  in 
years. 

The  market  was  at  a  standstill.  Not  a 
face  that  did  not  show  the  strain  of  the 
suspense.  Any  moment  the  word  might 
come  that  would  make  or  ruin  fortunes. 

How  the  moments  dragged!  Not  one 
message  from  France — not  even  a  rumor. 
There  had  been  a  storm  on  the  Channel. 
Hardly  a  boat  had  crossed.  They  might 
have  to  wait  hours  longer,  even  days. 

And  then  in  walked  the  gigantic,  lumber- 
ing figure  of  Rothschild.  A  wave  of  ex- 
citement swept  over  the  exchange.  He  was 
from  the  front!  He  had  the  news!  He 
had  beaten  the  couriers ! 

But  as  they  watched  him  a  terrible  feeling 
of  dread  fell  upon  the  crowd.  As  their 
eyes  followed  him  to  his  accustomed  pillar 
they  noted  his  slow,  labored  walk,  his 
listlessness,  his  disheveled  appearance,  his 
torn  and  mud-strewn  clothing. 

His  prominent,  dark  eyes  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  usual  wonderful  brilliancy.  His 
face  was  drawn  and  haggard.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  liad  slept  scarcely  an  hour  since 
tlic  l)attle,  and  then  only  in  a  reeling,  jolting 


THEY  SBT  OUT  ON  THE  RAGING  SEA,   WITH  CHANCES  ABOUT  EVEN  BETWEEN  REACHING 
ENGLAND  AND  GOING  TO  THE  BOTTOM. 
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coach.  But  as  he  stopped  at  his  pillar  and 
turned  toward  the  crowd  there  was  on  his 
face  a  look  of  utter  despair.  He  spoke  not 
a  word — just  stood  there. 

That  was  enough,  when  everybody  knew 
the  disastrous  effect  the  defeat  of  the  allied 
armies  would  have  upon  the  Rothschild  for- 
trne.  No  bearer  of  glad  tidings  ever  looked 
like  that. 

When  Fortunes  Crashed. 

Another  moment  and  panic  reigned. 
Prices  dropped  at  once.  The  crash  of  for- 
tunes had  begun.  And  still  the  great,  bent, 
bedraggled  figure  stood  there  at  the  pillar — 
just  stood  there.    That  was  all. 

But  in  his  downcast  eyes  there  must  have 
been  a  hidden  gleam  of  triumph  even  then. 
For  strange  things  were  happening  on  that 
floor — things  the  panic-stricken  crowd  knew 
nothing  of.  The  secret  brokers  of  that  pic- 
ture of  despair  were  buying! 

W  hile  everybody  else  was  selling  madly 
at  whatever  prices  he  could  get,  those  bro- 
kers were  buying!  The  lower  the  prices 
tumbled,  the  more  they  bought. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  panic  the 
crowd  began  to  gather  around  Rothschild, 
clamoring  for  news.  Was  it  really  utter  de- 
feat? Was  there  no  hope?  They  wanted 
details. 

But  the  greatest  financier  in  England  had 
always  been  a  singularly  reticent  man.  He 
had  always  believed  silence  to  be  golden. 
On  this  occasion  he  lived  up  to  his  repu- 
tation :  he  said  nothing. 

At  last  they  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he 
ventured  the  brief  assertion  that  Blucher 
had  been  repulsed  at  Ligny,  which  was  the 
absolute  truth,  and  that  that  repulse  left 
very  slim  chance  of  success  for  the  allied 
armies.  Rothschild  had  always  prided  him- 
self that  his  word  was  as  good  as  gold. 

The  result  of  this  strictly  accurate  but  in- 
complete report  of  what  had  occurred  was 
a  still  greater  panic.  Hundreds  of  men  were 
ruined  in  an  hour.  .And  when  prices  had 
reached  rock  bottom  the  Rothschild  brokers 
spent  every  penny  he  could  raise. 

Six  Million  Dollars  to  the  Good. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  the  news  of  Well- 
ington's victory  reached  London,  and  stocks 
went  up  with  a  rush.  The  bargains  Roths- 
child had  secured  in  the  panic  of  two  days 
before  brought  him  a  profit  of  six  million 
dollars,  the  result  of  a  single  inspiration 
born  in  the  genius  of  the  most  wonderful 
wizard  the  money-market  had  ever  known. 

It  was  the  greatest  coup  since  the  great 
Hebrew  broker,  Samson  Gideon,  seventy 
years  earlier,  added  millions  to  his  fortune 
within  a  few  days. 


While  the  Young  Pretender  was  march- 
ing upon  London,  it  occurred  to  Gideon  one 
day  that  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his 
career  had  presented  itself.  Already  he  had 
observed  a  panicky  feeling  in  the  city.  As 
the  Pretender's  army  drew  nearer  this  feel- 
ing increased.  Gideon  sent  out  agents  to 
study  the  strength  of  the  advancing  forces. 
Their  reports  convinced  him  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  doomed  to  failure. 

Then  he  watched  the  market.  Before 
long  terror  had  seized  not  only  the  king 
but  his  people,  and  the  prices  of  securities 
began  to  tumble. 

Gideon  bought.  As  prices  went  lower 
and  lower  he  spent  every  guinea  he  had. 
and  then  pledged  his  name  and  reputation 
for  more.  He  managed  to  secure  as  many 
stocks  as  the  remainder  of  the  members  of 
the  exchange  held  together. 

When  the  news  that  the  Young  Pretender 
had  retreated  reached  London  prices  went 
bounding  up,  and  Gideon  became  one  of  the 
richest  men  of  his  day. 

The  greatest  of  .America's  wizards  of 
finance  did  not  have  to  take  lessons  from 
the  career  of  either  Gideon  or  Rothschild. 
The  most  marvelous  of  the  schemes  that 
developed  in  the  genius  of  G)mmodore 
Vanderbilt  might  have  made  either  of  those 
men.  open  their  eyes  in  wonder. 

The  First  Harlem  Comer. 

For  surely  it  was  inspiration  born  of 
nothing  less  than  genius  that  brought  about 
those  two  master-strokes,  the  first  Harlem 
"  corner "  and  the  ruin  of  the  speculating 
aldermen,  and  the  second  Harlem  **  corner,'* 
which  meant  no  less  disaster  to  the  reck- 
less members  of  the  Legislature.  When  a 
really  great  inspiration  struck  the  commo- 
dore it  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  "cor- 
ner." 

"  Corners "  were  his  specialty,  and  there 
was  never  a  man  that  worked  them  with 
such  success. 

In  April,  1863,  the  Common  Council  of 
New  York  City  passed  an  ordinance  author- 
izing Vanderbilt  to. build  in  connection  with 
the  Harlem  Railroad  a  street-railroad  down 
Broadway  to  the  Battery. 

Harlem  stock  jumped  from  fifty  dollars 
a  share  to  seventy-five,  and  the  aldermen 
began  to  sell  it  '*  short."  That  is,  they 
contracted  to  deliver  the  stock  at  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  share  at  a  later  date.  They 
believed  that  the  price  would  go  down  in 
the  meantime,  and  that  when  the  time  came 
to  deliver  they  could  buy  it  for  a  good  deal 
less,  thus  pocketing  the  difference  between 
the  price  they  would  pay  for  it  and  the 
price  at  which  they  had  contracted  to  sell. 

They  intended  to  make  sure  that  the  price 
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would  fall  by  repealing  the  ordinance.  They 
expected  the  stock  would  drop  to  fifty  after 
such  a  move,  and  that  they  would  make 
twenty-five  dollars  a  share  profit. 

Somehow  the  commodore  got  wind  of 
the  scheme.    He  immediately  began  to  buy 


made  enough  millions  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented for  the  rest  of  their  days  they  re- 
pealed the  ordinance,  and  at  the  same  time 
Judge  Brady,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  issued  an  injunction  prohibiting  the 
laying  of  rails  on  Broadway. 


THE  ALDERMEN  RUSHED  ABOUT  TOWN,   TELLING  THEIR  FRIENDS  OF  THEIR  WONDERFUL 
SCHEME  TO  GET  RICH  AT  THE  COMMODORE'S  EXPENSE. 


all  the  **  shorts that  were  offered.  He 
bought  so  much  that  before  long  the  oper- 
ators had  sold  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
stock  than  was  in  existence. 

The  aldermen  rushed  about  town,  telling 
their  friends  of  their  wonderful  scheme  to 
get  fich  at  the  commodore's  expense.  The 
friends  went  "  short "  of  the  stock,  too. 
There  was  unlimited  opportunity  for  wealth 
apparently  for  all  the  politicians  in  the  city. 

When    the   aldermen    decided    they  had 


Everybody  thought  the  commodore  was 
ruined^  and  the  aldermen  began  to  plan 
marble  palaces  and  to  look  around  for  steam 
yachts.  But  there  was  something  wrong. 
Harlem  dropped  only  three  points.  The 
aldermen  simply  couldn't  understand  it. 

However,  they  had  to  buy  the  stock  they 
had  contracted  to  deliver.  When  they  tried 
to  get  hold  of  it  they  found  it  exceedingly 
scarce — so  scarce,  in  fact,  that  the  price 
soon  went  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  share. 
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Then  it  soared  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  finally  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

It  was  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
that  the  aldermen  bought  it,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  four  dollars  a  share  more  than 
the  price  at  which  they  had  contracted  to 
sell  it.  They  lost  a  million  dollars,  and 
their  friends  several  millions  more.  The 
commodore's  profits  were  as  great  as  Roths- 
child's after  Waterloo. 

Dangerous  Meddling. 

It  was  strange  that  that  costly  lesson  did 
not  teach  the  politicians  the  folly  of  med- 
dling with  the  commodore,  but  it  was  only 
a  year  later  that  the  legislators  at  Albany 
were  following  the  unfortunate  aldermen's 
example. 

Vanderbilt,  having  got  control  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  secured  the  prom- 
ises of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  consolidating 
it  with  Harlem.  The  Governor  had  also 
agreed  to  sign  the  bill. 

Harlem  rose  from  seventy-five  to  cne 
hundred  and  fifty.  Then  the  legislators 
plotted  to  ruin  the  commodore  and  to  make 
millions.  But  the  plot  reached  the  finan- 
cier's ears.  His  lobbyist  at  Albany  told  him 
all  about  it. 

The  bill  was  defeated.  The  stock  dropped 
to  ninety.  Vanderbilt  was  in  a  very  serious 
situation.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Opposing  him  was  almost  the  full  power  of 
the  State  administration ;  and  for  a  time, 
try  as  he  would,  he  could  see  no  way  of 
escape. 

There  was  one  thing  that  saved  him — the 
avarice  of  the  legislators.  If  they  had  sold 
at  ninety  they  would  have  made  their  for- 
tunes and  would  have  destroyed  his.  But 
they  wanted  more ;  they  held  on. 

The  Same  Old  Trick. 

They  gave  the  commodore  time  enough 
to  solve  the  problem.  While  on  the  brink 
of  despair  the  idea  flashed  upon  him  of 
carrying  out  the  same  trick  that  he  had 
played  upon  the  aldermen. 

He  could  not  do  it  alone :  it  was  alto- 
gether too  tremendous  an  undertaking  for 
one  man,  this  task  of  withstanding  the  at- 
tack of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and  of 
scores  of  friends- of  the  members;  he  must 
have  allies. 

In  his  extremity,  he  sent  for  old  John 
Tobin,  who  had  been  a  gate-keeper  at  the 
ferry-house  on  Staten  Island,  and  who,  with 
the  financier's  help,  had  become  wealthy. 
The  old  man  had  made  a  million  out  of  the 
first  Harlem  corner,  and  this  time  he  had 
bought  the  same  stock,  hoping  for  a  rise. 


John,"*  said  the  commodore,  after  ex- 
plaining the  situation  to  Tobin,  **  let's  teach 
'em  never  to  go  back  on  their  word  again  as 
long  as  they  draw  breath.  Let's  try  the 
Harlem  corner  once  more." 

Tobin  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  his 
faith  in  his  old  friend  was  absolute;  he  put 
up  a  million. 

Even  then  the  commodore  was  not  strong 
enough  for  the  fight.  He  knew  that  he 
must  have  five  million  at  least  to  play  the 
game.  He  went  to  Leonard  Jerome,  at  that 
time  a  power  in  Wall  Street,  and  managed 
to  get  his  support.  Then  he  felt  that  he 
was  ready. 

So  easy  did  the  game  look  to  the  legisla- 
tors that  they  lost  their  heads.  They  put 
up  every  penny  they  could  raise.  Some  of 
them  even  mortgaged  their  houses  to  get 
money  to  sell  Harlem  "short.**  They  spread 
the  tip  to  their  friends  in  every  county  in 
the  State.  They  were  all  going  to  be  rich 
in  a  few  days. 

Surprised  Lawmakers. 

Vanderbilt  was  expected  to  appear  in  Al- 
bany to  sue  for  terms  of  settlement.  He 
did  not  come.  The  lawmakers  were  disap- 
pointed and  astonished.  They  thought  the 
old  man  must  be  in  his  dotage,  and  they 
reminded  one  another  that  he  was  seventy 
years  old. 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  commodore 
was  young  enough  to  look  after  himself, 
even  in  such  a  dilemma.  While  they  were 
wondering  at  Albany  why  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  in  Wall  Street  buying  stock. 
Soon  he  had  twenty-seven  thousand  more 
shares  of  Harlem  owing  to  him  than  were 
in  existence. 

Then  the  legislators  went  into  the  market 
to  buy  for  the  purpose  of  covering.  To 
their  dismay,  there  was  no  Harlem  to  l)c 
had.  Vanderbilt  and  his  brokers  had  it  all 
in  their  strong  boxes. 

They  were  paralyzed  with  fright.  They 
saw  ruin  facing  them,  and  too. late  they  re- 
called the  fate  of  the  aldermen. 

Vanderbilt's  brokers  came  to  him  sug- 
gesting a  compromise. 

"  Put  it  up  to  a  thousand !  '*  cried  the 
commodore.  "  This  panel-game  is  being 
worked  too  often." 

To  a  thousand  it  would  have  gone,  too, 
in  all  probability,  if  Jerome  and  Tobin  had 
not  intervened  and  persuaded  him  that  such 
a  course  would  ruin  every  banking-house  in 
the  street.  Vanderbilt  agreed  to  let  the  leg- 
islators settle  at  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  and  in  one  day  fifteen  thousand  shares 
matured  at  that  figure. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  "shorts*' 
were  ruined  and  Vanderbilt  had  added  more 
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millions  to  his  pile,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together  gleefully  and  chuckled:  **  We 
busted  the  whole  Legislature,  and  scores  of 
the  honorable  members  had  to  go  home 
without  paying  their  board-bills." 

Henry  Keep's  Great  Coup. 

Again,  was  iidiliiiig  less  than  the  in- 
spiration ni  uciiius  that  brought  millions  to 
Henry  Kl  t],  froni  one  great  coup.  From  the 
beginniru  m  hi-  career  Keep  had  made  a 
close  >u\<\\  "f  ilie  old  Southern  Railroad. 
He  kneu  every  clause  in  its  ciiartcr  and 
every  railroad  law  lia\ini;  relaibin  to  it. 

He  had  starte<l  in  life  pennile>>.  He  was 
known  as  ilie  ''silent  man/'  and  he  never 
spoke  an  nn necessary  word.  In  the  ex- 
change, when  lie  wanted  his  broker  to  buy, 
he  would  economize  in  words  by  pulling  the 
man's  a>at-taii3.   One  day  several  vigorous 


sent  out  without  disguise,  as  the  price  would 
fall  and  the  railroad  company  would  fail  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  selling  them  at  the 
present  high  price.  Accordingly,  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  stock  was  borrowed  from 
the   ring  and   sold.     Then   the  trap  was 


HE  WANTED  HIS  BROKER  TO  BB  WOULU  SCONOMI2B 

^^irJjjKlIitlNb  THE'  man's  COAT-TAILS. 


pulls  at  those  tails  resulted  in  the  down- 
fall of  A.  G.  Jerome  as  a  power  in  finance. 

Jerome's  position  had  been  regarded  as 
impregnable,  and  when  he  promised  the 
street  that  he  would  make  Old  Southern 
a  second  Harlem  everybody  believed  him. 

But  in  his  carefully  laid  scheme  was  one 
flaw  that  had  escaped  Jerome's  eye.  The 
charter  permitted  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  by  vote  of  the  directors. 

While  he  and  his  ring  were  trying  to 
corner  the  stock,  Keep  came  hurrying  back 
to  town  from  a  vacation  at  Saratoga.  Old 
Southern's  directors  were  called  together  in 
haste,  and  in  secret  session  a  further  issue 
was  made  of  fourteen  thousand  shares. 

But  these  new  certificates  could  not  be 

4— S  B  1 


sprung.  The  entire  fourteen  thousand 
shares  were  used  to  repay  the  borrowed 
stock. 

Panic  reigned. 

In  one  day  stocks  fell  from  ten  to  twenty 
points.  The  next  day  they  fell  again. 
Harlem,  Hudson,  Erie — all  came  tumbling 
down.  But  Old  Southern  took  the  greatest 
tumble  of  all.  Keep  became  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  finance,  and  the  prestige 
of  Jerome  was  gone  forever. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  a  trick  that  put 
Jacob  Little  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  speculation.  He  had  sold  an  enormous 
quantity  of  Erie  stock  on  sellers'  options. 
The  bulls  quietly  got  hold  of  it,  and,  after 
buying  up  all  the  loose  stock  floating  in  the 
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market,  proceeded  to  put  on  the  screws. 
They  were  sure  the  great  bear  would  soon 
be  begging  for  mercy. 

At  noon  on  the  day  for  the  completion 
of  his  contracts  Little  appeared  with  a  huge 
bundle  of  new  certificates  of  Erie.  Again 
panic  seized  the  market,  and  stocks  took 


tremendous  tumbles.  The  plan  to  squeeze 
Little  had  failed  completely. 

The  bulls  had  made  one  fatal  blunder; 
they  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  Erie  had 
previously  issued  a  large  number  of  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  convertible  into 
stock. 


THE  MAYOR  AND  THE  "KILL-DEVIL" 


WHILE  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to 
demand  that  a  iireacher  {practise  what 
he  preaches,  doubtless  all  would  agree  that 
a  person  in  judicial  authority  need  not  be 
expected  to  undergo  the  punishments  to 
whidi  he  sentences  others.  Yet  that,  prac- 
tically, is  what  Councilor  Upton,  the 
Mayor  of  Maidenhead,  in  England,  did,  a 


COUNCILOR     UPTON,    MAYOR    OF    MAIDENHEAD    (THE    UPPER    FIGURE),     AND  ALDBRMAN 
TRUSCOTT  PERSONALLY  GO  THROUGH  WITH  A  TASK  AT  THE  WORKHOUSE  TO  SBB 
IF  THE  VAGRANTS  HAD  CAUSE  TO  COMPLAIN  OF  THEIR  SBNTBNCBS. 

short  time  ago.  Tramps  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  complained  that  the 
task  there  set  them  was  too  hard.  They  were  forced  to  turn  the  crank,  known  as  the 
"  Kill-Devil,"  which  operates  a  circular  saw.  When  he  had  heard  the  complaints,  Coun- 
cilor Upton,  accompanied  by  Alderman  Truscott,  went  to  the  workhouse  and  together 
operated  the  **  Kill-Devil "  for  the  required  length  of  time.  After  the  work  had  ended, 
the  mayor  was  somewhat  out  of  breath,  but  he  managed  to  explain  that  in  his  opinion  the 
work  was  not  particularly  trying.  Vagrants  are  unlikely  to  be  treated  over  leniently  by 
this  sturdy  mayor,  who  does  not  expect  others  to  do  more  than  he  himself  can  do.  He 
believes  that  honest  fatigue  can  do  no  harm. 
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A   WOMAN   WHO    FOOLED  THE 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 


BY    B.    L.  JOHNSTONE. 


MME.  AMERICA  VESPUCCI  SECURED  FROM  CONGRESS  A 
COMMENDATION  TO  THE  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 
BUT  WAS  EXPOSED  BEFORE  SHE  GAINED  HER  ENDS. 


^  HE  wiles  of  women  became 
proverbial  centuries  ago. 
Women  have  frequently 
captivated  monarchs,  and 
thereby  changed  the  course 
of  history.  They  have  also 
humbugged  men  of  influence  and  wealth  in 
private  life.  But  from  Cleopatra  down  to 
Cassie  Chadwick  their  success  has  been  due 
mainly  to  their  conquest  of  single  individ- 
uals. Only  one  woman  is  on  record  as 
having  taken  into  camp  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  President, 
Cabinet,  Supreme  Court,  Senate,  and  House- 
of  Representatives  alike,  and  all  this  without 
focusing  her  attractions  upon  any  one  man 
in  particular. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  President,  there  l^^feated  in  Washing- 
ton, from  nowhere,  *  .  * 
a  v  e  r  y  attractive 
and  well  -  educated 
Italiim  lady.  She 
was  tall  and  grace- 
ful. Slie  spoke 
English,  French,  and 
Italian  fluently.  She 
seemed  to  have 
some  money  at  her 
cotnmand,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  her 
appearance  and 
manner  to  suggest 
that  she  was  an  ad- 
venturess- She  cas- 
ually gave  out  the 
information  that  her 
name  was  Mme. 
America  Vespucci, 
descended,  as  she 
said,  irom  Amerifo 
Vespucci,  who  was 
more  fortunate  than 
Columbus  in  that 
he  gave  his  name  to 
the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere. 
Washington  was  a 


MME.    A.MERICA    VESPUCCI,  WHO   TOOK  WASH- 
INGTON  BY    STORM    IN   THE   DAYS  WHEN 
MARTIN  VAN  BUREN  WAS  PRESIDENT. 


small  place  in  those  days,  and  every  one 
immediately  took  a  lively  interest  in  this 
interesting  lady  who  bore  a  name  that  was 
so  historic.  Both  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  standing  began  to  call  upon  her 
at  her  hotel.  Ex-President  John  Quincy 
Adams  relaxed  his  austerity,  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  Daniel  Webster  interested 
himself  in  promoting  her  acquaintance  with 
influentiar  persons.  Many  receptions  were 
given  in  her  honor,  at  which  Senators,  Cabi- 
net officers.  Congressmen,  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  together  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  flocked  about  her.  She  was 
entertained  at  the  White  House.  In  fact, 
she  made  a  social  sensation. 

After  a  few  weeks  she  began  to  show  her 
hand;  yet  she  managed  it  so  artfully  as  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  the  result  of  suggestions 
given  her  by  her 
admiring  friends. 
Presently  she  sent 
a  petition  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  she 
asked  that  she  might 
be  naturalized  as 
an  American  citizen, 
and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  she  might 
receive  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  United 
States  because  of 
her  descent  from 
the  great  navigator 
and  geographer 
whose  name  she 
bore. 

Her  .petition  was 
considered  very  se- 
riously, and  was 
referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. At  that 
time,  however,  the 
powers  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  held  to  be 
very  limited.  The 
central  government 
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had  no  precedents  for  granting  a  petition 
of  this  sort.  The  party  in  power  was  the 
Democratic  party,  which  then  was  in  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  doing  anything  which  was 
not  specifically  permitted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  then  interpreted. 

Consequently,  Mme.  Vespucci's  request 
was  not  favored  by  the  committee,  but  its 
refusal  was  very  gently  made,  and  the  tone 
of  the  report  was  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Congressional  literature.  All  the 
members  agreed  in  complimenting  the  peti- 
tioner. They  described  her  as  "  a  young, 
dignified,  and  graceful  lady,  with  a  mind  of 
the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  a  heart 
beating  with  all  our  own  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  America  and  human  liberty." 

Although  her  particular  request  could  not 
be  granted,  she  was  officially  commended  to 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people,  for 
the  reason  that  "  the  name  of  America— our 
country's  name — should  be  honored,  respect- 
ed, and  cherished  in  the  person  of  the  inter- 
esting exile  from  whose  ancestor  we  derive 
the  great  and  glorious  title." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  Congress 
and  its  eulogy  seemed  likely  to  be  worth 
more  to  "  the  interesting  exile  "  than  would 
have  been  any  grant  of  far  Western  land. 
Every  one  sympathized  with  her  disappoint- 
ment. Every  one  felt  that  she  deserved  some 
substantial  recompense.  Consequently,  the 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  at  once 
headed  a  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lady.  All  Washington  hastened  to  subscribe. 
Judges,  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
wealthy  citizens  fairly  fell  over  each  other 
in  their  haste  to  do  something  generous  for 
**  the  interesting  exile,"  though  nobody  knew 
why  or  by  what  country  she  had  been  exiled. 

A  week  or  two  more  and  she  would  have 
received  a  large  sum  of  money,  sufficient 
to  maintain  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  But 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  she  was 
about  to  reap  a  golden  harvest,  something 
happened  which  turned  her  cake  to  dough. 
A  rumor — unsubstantiated,  vague,  and  yet 
exceedingly  disquieting — ^began  to  permeate 
the  capital.  Probably  it  started  in  some  of 
the  foreign  legations,  the  members  of  which 
had  by  no  means  shared  the  general  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  held  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  receptions  and  social  honors  that 
were  showered  on  the  lady. 


It  was  now  reported  in  whispers  that  she 
was  not  better  than  she  ought  to  be;  that 
her  name  was  not  America  Vespucci,  and 
that  she  was  rather  too  well  known  in  both 
Paris  and  in  Florence.  Presently,  the  rumor 
took  more  definite  shape,  and  it  was  said  that 
she  had  been  unduly  intimate  with  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  son  of  the  French  King,  Louis 
Philippe,  and  that  the  story  of  her  *'  exile," 
when  fully  told,  would  show  that  she  had 
been  bribed  to  leave  Paris  and  come  to  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scandal  which  linked  her  name  with  that  of 
the  duke. 

Washington  society  was  aghast.  The  "  best 
people  "  recalled  with  mortification  the  gush 
which  they  had  showered  upon  the  young 
woman.  And  yet  no  one  could  be  quite 
sure  whether  the  story  was  true  or  not.  As 
it  happened,  there  was  soon  to  be  a  chance 
for  testing  it.  The  younger  brother  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  the  young  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  was  about  to  visit  the  United  States, 
and  his  arrival  was  momentarily  expected. 
Surely  he  would  know  whether  the  "  inter- 
esting exile "  was  all  that  she  had  claimed 
to  be,  or  whether  she  was  all  that  she  ought 
not  to  be. 

From  the  President  down,  every  one 
watched  with  bated  breath  to  see  what  the 
young  French  prince  would  do.  When  he 
arrived  in  Washington  he  promptly  cut  her 
dead,  refused  to  recognize  her,  and  thus  at  a 
stroke  her  house  of  cards  fell  all  to  pieces. 
Those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  fund  made 
haste  to  forget  it,  and  America  Vespucci  was 
no  longer  known  officially.' 

She  had,  however,  made  friends  for  her- 
self with  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness. 
Her  fascinations  had  somewhat  turned  the 
head  of  a  very  rich  New  Yorker.  When  her 
true  character  became  known,  she  threw  off 
the  mask  which  she  had  worn  so  cleverly, 
and  accepted  the  protection  of  her  admirer, 
with  whom  she  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
secluded,  but  provided  with  every  luxury, 
until  at  last  he  died.  After  that  she  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde.  Hence- 
forward there  is  no  record  of  her  career, 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  states- 
men, judges,  and  legislators  who  had  flocked 
about  her  were  glad  enough  to  have  her 
disappear. 


JUDGING  OTHERS. 

TOU  may  call  every  creature  under  heaven  fool  and  rogue,  and  your  auditor  will  join  vnth  you 
heartily :  hint  to  him  the  slightest  of  his  own  defects  or  foibles,  and  he  draws  his  rapier.  You 
and  he  are  the  judges  of  the  world,  but  not  its  denizens. — QUlttr  Savage  lUinder  (1775-1864). 
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WHEN  SCHOLARS  CUT  LOOSE. 

BY    ORSON    B.  CARLTON. 

PROFESSORS  IN  OUR  COLLEGES  FREQUENTLY  PUT  FORTH 
SENSATIONAL  THEORIES  AND  FIND  THEMSELVES 
QUOTED  AS  WIDELY  AS  THEY  COULD  HAVE  EXPECTED. 


COLLEGE  professors  contribute  largely 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  and  some- 
'  times  they  contribute  to  its  mirth.  A 
college  professor  naturally  devotes  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  thinking  over  all  sorts  of 


topics,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  spread- 
ing his  opinions  before  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  people.  When  he  evolves  a  new 
thought  or  a  new  theory,  he  is  very  likely 
to  try  it  on  his  immediate  listeners,  partly 


PROFESSOR  FREDERICK   STARR,   OF  CHICAGO,  WHO  DECLARED  THAT  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  ARE  ALL  REVERTING  TO  THE  RED  INDIAN  TYPE,  OWING 
TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  AND  ENVIRONMENT. 
From  a  fhotograth  by  A.  P.  Risser.  Chh  ago. 
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PRESIDENT  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,   OF  THE  LELAND  STANFORD  UNIVER 
SITY.      HE  INTIMATES  THAT  THE  RACE  WOULD  BE  BLESSED  IF 
TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE   POPULATION  COULD  BE  KILLED. 

From  a  thotografh  by  Thors,  San  Francisco. 


because  he  is  so  full  of  it  himself,  and 
partly  to  see  how  an  assemblage  of  clever 
minds  will  take  it. 

Among  the  youth  whom  he  immediately 
addresses  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  one, 
at  least,  who  has  connections  with  the  daily 
press ;  and  when  the  professor's  theory  is 
either  very  interesting  or  very  startling,  it 
immediately  gets  into  print.  Of  course, 
sometimes,  in  passing  through  the  medium 
of  the  young  reporter,  it  may  take  on  a  little 
more  vivid  color  than  it  originally  had.  and, 
again,  it  may  be  quite  distorted. 

This  is  why  so  many  remarkable  things 
come  streaming  from  the  colleges  all  over 
the  country,  some  of  them  wise  and  some 
of  them  otherwise. 


It  is  said  that  the 
heads  of  certain  uni- 
versities do  not  at 
all  object  to  the  no- 
toriety which  comes 
from  even  the  most 
bizarre  of  profes- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  utterances. 
They  are  thought  to 
regard  the  matter  in 
the  light  of  adver- 
tising. 

It  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  make  a  col- 
lection of  some  of 
these  eruptions  of 
college  thought. 

For  a  long  while 
the  champion  pro- 
pounder  of  novel 
theories  was  Dr.  Os- 
car L.  Triggs,  of  the 
University  of  Chi- 
cago. Few  weeks 
passed  without  an 
utterance  from  him. 
He  was  a  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of 
English,  and  his  first 
gem  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  was  a 
greater  man  than 
Shakespeare.  Some- 
thing might  be  said 
for  this,  on  the  theon- 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
represents  supreme 
achievement  in  one 
sphere  of  effort,  just 
as  Shakespeare  repre- 
sents supreme  achieve- 
ment in  another. 

The  newspapers 
took  the  low  view 
that  Dr.*  Triggs  was 
merely  trying  to  make  himself  "solid'* 
with  the  man  who  had  given  millions 
to  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  certain 
New  York  newspaper  made  almost  a  special- 
ty of  reporting  Dr.  Triggs's  utterances.  It 
went  so  far  toward  making  him  ridiculous 
that  in  the  end  he  was  eliminated  from  the 
university.  Thereupon  he  sued  the  news- 
paper for  damages. 

The  trial  which  resulted  was  very  amusing 
to  the  public.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Triggs  had 
once  been  asked  to  give  readings  or  lectures, 
or  even  to  act,  in  the  play  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

On  the  witness-stand,  however,  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  play,  he  could  not  tell  where 
the  scene  of  it  was  laid,  nor  could  he  name 
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the  principal  characters  in  it,  nor  give  any 
account  of  the  plot.  Considering  that  he 
had  been  an  instructor  in  English  literature, 
this  evidence  led  the  jury  to  treat  his  demand 
for  damages  with  a  good  deal  of  indifference. 

His  colleague,  Professor  Frederick  Starr, 
somewhat  jarred  the  public  at  the  same  time 
by  announcing  a  discovery  in  anthropology. 
He  declared  that  the  American  people  are 
all  reverting  to  the  red  Indian  type, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  climate  and 
environment.  According  to  him,  we 
are  all  tending  to  become  copper- 
colored,  with  straight  black  iiair, 
and  his  assumption  was  that  in  a 
few  centuries  we  shall  look  'precise- 
ly as  the  red-man  looked  when  the 
first  whites  came  down  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Whether  we  shall  grow  scalp- 
locks,  and  begin  tomahawking  one 
another,  and  live  in  wigwams,  Pro- 
fessor Starr  did  not  say ;  but  he  got 
a  good  deal  of  advertising  all  the 
same. 

So,  again,  last  summer  he  made  . 


we  should  have  no  war;  but  if  we  had  one,  it 
was  clear  to  his  mind  that  soldiers  who  ob- 
jected to  codt'ish  in  the  morning  would  be 
annihilated  by  the  brown  men  of  the  East, 
who  are  fond  of  dried  lish  and  of  rice.  The 
reasoning  docs  not  seem  very  clear,  but  no 
doubt  Professor  Starr  knows  more  about  it 
than  anybody  else. 
A  much  more  pleasing  prospect  was  lately 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS,  OF  YALE,  WHO  HAS  DISTINGUISHED  HIM- 
SELF AS  A  SORT  OF  LITERARY  OSLER. 

From  a  thotografh  by  Randall,  New  Haven. 


an  address  in  which  he  declared  that  Russia 
was  the  only  power  which  had  stood  any 
chance  to  defeat  Japan.  As  Russia  had 
failed,  why,  of  course,  it  followed  that  any 
other  nation  would  be  utterly  defeated  in  a 
war  with  the  island  empire. 

Least  of  all  did  he  think  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  any  chance,  and  for  the  remarkable 
reason  that  our  soldiers  complain  when  they 
have  codfish  for  breakfast.    He  hoped  that 


held  out  by  Professor  William  B.  Elkin,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  According  to 
him,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  *'  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth." 

Gazing  into  the  mists  of  the  future,  Pro- 
fessor Elkin  detected  a  Utopia,  the  beginning 
of  which  was  to  come  in  the  present  century. 
When  it  arrives,  remarked  Professor  Elkin, 
the  colleges  will  print  and  edit  all  the  news- 
papers,  the   railroads   will   charge   only  a 
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quarter  of  a  cent  a  mile,  and  every  village  with  the  problem  of  getting  cooks;  though 

will  have  a  public  physician  who  must  not  Professor  Elkin  does  not  explain  who  is  to 

only  treat  people  free  of  charge,  but  will  be  cook  the  food  which  is  to  be  furnished  by 

obliged  to  cure  them,  and  after  that  to  keep  the  eating-clubs. 

them  well — probably  by  act  of  Congress.  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Le- 

In  that  blessed  time  all  lawyers  will  be  land  Stanford  University,  created  a  good 

deal  of  a  stir  by  ex- 


PRBSIDENT  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  OF  CLARK  UNIVERSITY.     IT  IS  ESSEN- 
TIAL, HE  SAYS,  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  LIE  AND  STEAL  AND 
READ  ABOUT  MURDERS  AND  CRIME. 
From  a  cotyrigkted  thotograph  by  Purdy,  Boston. 

paid  by  the  government,  and  any  one  can 
have  their  services  without  charge.  The 
government  will  also  insure  everybody's  life. 

No  one  in  the  future  will  eat  his  meals  at 
home,  but  every  community  will  have  a 
gigantic  eating-club.   This  last  is  to  do  away 


claiming  over  the  bless- 
ings which  would  come 
to  us  if  two-thirds  of 
the  population  could  be 
killed.  In  that  case  the 
remaining  third,  which 
would  represent  the 
best  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  elements,  w^ould 
produce  a  most  mag- 
nificent race. 

There  was  no  one 
present  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  unfortunate 
two  -  thirds  who  were 
to  be  killed,  and  m» 
Dr.  Jordan  had  it  all 
to  himself. 

According  to  Profes- 
sor Joseph  H.  Drake, 
of  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, as  reported  in  the 
press,  the  American 
people  ought  to  raise 
Roosevelt  to  the  posi- 
tion of  king,  and  then 
give  him  a  free  hand  to 
do  whatever  his  wis- 
dom might  suggest. 
There  are  too  many 
political  complications 
in  our  present  system, 
said  Professor  Drake. 
Presidential  elections 
are  a  nuisance.  There- 
fore,  let  us  abolish 
everything  except  the 
kingship  and  cast  all 
our  burdens  upon  tlic 
broad  shoulders  of 
Theodore  I. 

His  listeners  supposed 
at   first  that   the  pro- 
fessor was  indulging  in 
a  gentle  vein  of  satire; 
but   he   made   it  quite 
evident  that  he  was  se- 
rious, which  is  possibly 
the  reason  why  at  the 
end  of  his  lecture  his  students  gave  him 
no   applause — not   because   they   were  op- 
posed to   Mr.   Roosevelt,  but  because  the 
proposition  was  so  startling  that  they  needed 
time  to  think  it  over. 
A  rich  mine  of  novel  theory  lies  in  the 
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brain  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of 
Clark  University,  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr.  Hall  has  written  a  bulky  work,  in  two 
large  volumes,  on  the  subject  of  early  youth. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  of 
his  pet  theories.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing is  his  assertion  that  it  is  essential  for 
children  to  lie  and  steal.  This  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  breathless  sort  of  a  notion,  but  Dr. 
Hall  explains  it  from  Aristotle. 

Should  Children  Lie  and  Steal? 

His  notion  is  that  every  human  being  in 
the  course  of  his  life  passes  through  all  the 
stages  of  development  that  the  entire  huinan 
race  has  experienced.  Just  as  there  was  a 
time  when  lying  and  stealing  were  necessary 
conditions  of  existence,  so  it  is  that  the  child, 
when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  begins  very 
naturally  to  lie  and  steal.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  punish  these  acts,  for  they  are  natural 
and  they  illustrate  a  great  theory.  If  the 
children  are  not  interfered  with,  they  will 
grow  out  of  the  lying  and  stealing  stage  and 
reach  the  point  where  they  themselves  will 
naturally  reform. 

More  recently  Dr.  Hall  has  tried  to  ex- 
plain just  why  men  and  women  are  attracted 
to  each  other,  and  why  in  certain  cases  a 
mutual  attraction  is  impossible. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  which 
makes  some  men  eternally  undesirable  is 
their  habit  of  sniffing.  No  woman,  says  Dr. 
Hall,  can  ever  care  for  a  man  who  sniffs. 
This  golden  thought  was  duly  promulgated 
by  the  press  of  the  country,  and  it  is  noted 
here  for  the  benetit  of  sniffing  men,  who  had 
better  set  to  work  at  once  to  break  them- 
selves of  such  a  habit. 

Professor  J^nes  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia, 
has  been  known  for  many  years  as  a  convert 
to  spiritualism,  owing  to  the  demonstrations 
made  by  Mrs.  Piper,  the  Boston  medium. 
Dr.  Hyslop  is  a  very  able  man,  and  he  has 
lately  found  a  fellow  convert  in  the  eminent 
English  scientist,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

His  views,  however,  have  been  attacked  by 
Professor  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  who 
holds  that  if  the  spirits  of  the  departed  could 
really  return  and  communicate  with  their 
friends,  they  would  have  something  more  in- 
teresting to  say  than  the  things  they  said  to 
Professor  Hyslop.  They  would,  perhaps,  not 
talk  about  jack-knives,  and  the  petty  inci- 
dents of  human  life,  but  would  give  some 
account  of  the  other  world  and  of  their 
experiences  there. 

This  criticism  irritated  Dr.  Hyslop,  and  he 
retorted  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  knew 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Piper— in  fact,  "  no  more 
than  the  average  man  knows  about  the  lan- 
guage of  worms."    This  may  or  may  not 


have  been  conclusive  as  an  answer;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  satisfied  Professor  Hyslop's  mind, 
though  possibly  the  incident  is  not  yet  closed. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  well  known 
as  a  scholar  who  is  always  ready  to  say  just 
what  he  thinks.  Some  years  ago  he  startled 
conservative  Boston  by  his  high  praise  of  the 
Mormons. 

Not  many  months  since,  at  a  meeting  of 
college  women,  he  made  an  address  which 
the  mere  man  will  probably  be  low-minded 
enough  to  regard  as  sensible,  but  which 
burst  like  a  bombshell  among  his  feminine 
listeners. 

Women,"  said  President  Eliot,  "  ought 
now  to  have  satisfied  their  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. They  have  proved  themselves  the  equal 
of  men  in  professional  and  intellectual 
careers.  Therefore,  as  a  class,  they  should 
begin  to  devote  themselves  to  the  greatest 
service  which  women  can  perform  to  the 
whole  world,  and  that  is  the  bearing  and  the 
rearing  of  children." 

Possibly  some  of  those  who  heard  him 
were  convinced,  but  only  statistics  can  show 
how  many  of  them  soon  after  blossomed  out 
with  diamond  solitaires  on  the  fourth  fingers 
of  their  left  hands. 

A  Literary  Osier. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale 
University,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
sort  of  literary  Osier.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  a  number  of  years  ago,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling was  dangerously  ill  in  New  York,  so 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He  received 
telegrams  of  sympathy  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  bulletins  were  issued  con- 
cerning him  as  though  he  were  a  royal  per- 
sonage. Fortunately,  Mr.  Kipling  recovered. 
Some  time  after  that.  Professor  Phelps,  in 
the  course  of  a  lecture,  went  out  of  his  way 
to  remark :  **  It  was  the  mistake  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's literary  career,  although  better  for  his 
personal  happiness,  that  he  did  not  die  of 
pneumonia  when  he  was  ill  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Kipling  is  now  like  a  man  who  is  in 
constant  terror  that  he  will  say  something 
commonplace;  and  his  work  eems  to  mc 
to  show  a  frightful  striving  for  effect." 

Putting  aside  the  questionable  taste  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  if  Professor  Phelps  had  chloroformed 
Mr.  Kipling  at  the  time  '^f  his  illness,  the 
brilliant  author  would  never  have  written 
"  Kim " — the  most  wonderful  of  all  his 
books,  and  one  which  proved  his  ability  to 
create  a  masterpiece  requiring  sustained 
effort.  Every  one'  who  has  read  "  Kim," 
and  also  the  comment  of  Professor  Phelps, 
will  wonder  whether  it  is  really  Mr.  Kip- 
ling or  whether  .it  is  Professor  Phelpr.  who 
*'  shows  a  frightful  striving  for  effect." 
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KING 


EDWARD  CALLED 
SICK  PREMIER. 


ON  HIS 


SIR  HENRY  CAMPBBLL-BANNBRMAN,  THE  LIBERAL  PREMIER. 


HEN  the  English  king  is  about  to  leave  the  country  for  one  of  his  visits  to 
^  the  spas  of  the  Continent,  it  is  customary  for  the  premier  to  pay  him  a 
M  formal  call.  A  short  time  ago  King  Edward  was  preparing  to  go  to 
S  Biarritz,  but  the  premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  was  already 
stricken  by  that  illness  which,  as  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  seems  very 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  offer  his  respects  to 
his  sovereign.  King  Edward,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  model  of 
friendly  tact.  He  did  not  let  the  formalities  of  royal  etiquette  deter  him,  but  went  in 
person  to  Downing  Street  and  called  upon  his  premier.  The  kindliness  and  sympathy  of 
this  action  could  but  add  to  the  love  which  England  feels  for  her  king. 

Sir  Henry  was  born  in  1836,  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Campbell,  of  Forfarshire. 
He  took  the  name  Bannerman  under  the  will  of  a  maternal  uncle.  His  career  began  in 
1871,  when  he  became  financial  secretary  to  the  war  office,  and  in  following  Liberal 
regimes  he  was  successively  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
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THE  FISH  THAT  BULKS  LIKE  A  MAN. 


RECORD-BREAKING  TUNA  AND  SEA-BASS  ARE 
THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE  DEVOTEES  OF  ROD  AND 
REEL  WHO  FLOCK  TO  SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND. 


^  HE  paradise  for  anglers  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  little  island  port  called 
Avalon,  in  Santa  Catalina.  Santa  Catalina  is  about  forty  miles  off  the 
California  coast,  and  is  reached  by  way  of  Los  Angeles.  In  its  waters 
are  to  be  found  the  enormous  tuna  and  black  sea-bass,  which  among  fish 
are  what  the  great  redwood  trees  of  California  are  among  forest  giants. 
To  catch  one  of  these  mighty  fish  with  a  rod  is  a  most  exciting 
pastime.  The  bait  itself  is  extraordinary,  for  the  anglers  use  large  flying-fish,  weighing 
five  or  six  pounds  each,  and  their  lines  are  never  of  less  than  twenty-four  strands. 

These  leaping  tuna 
may  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  May  until 
near  October.  When 
suspended  by  hooks 
they  overtop  the  tall- 
est man,  and,  indeed, 
suggest  the  immensity 
of  whales.  Each  year 
there  is  an  angling 
tournament  held  at 
Avalon,  in  which  thou- 
sands contest  for  the 
prizes  —  gold  medals 
and  silver  cups,  en- 
graved with  the  rod- 
records  of  the  suc- 
cessful anglers. 

At  the  last  of  these 
contests  the  largest 
Mack  sea-bass  taken 
weighed  four  hundred 
and  t  w  e  n  t  y  -  f  i  v  e 
pounds;  the  next 
largest  weighed  four 
hundred  and  nineteen 
pounds ;  another  one 
of  the  same  weight 
as  the  last-named  was 
taken  by  a  lady  from 
Los  Angeles,  who 
must  have  had  the 
unusual  qualities  of 
strength  and  nerve 
and  patience  all  com- 
bined. 

At  Santa  Catalina 
there  are  other  de- 
lights less  strenuous. 
The  ''gaffers,''  or 
boatmen,  are  as  fa- 
mous as  the  daring 
Canadian  voyagcurs. 
Their  boats  are  fitted 
with  glass  bottoms, 
through    which  one 


THB  world's  record  BLACK  SEA-BASS,  CAUGHT  BY  EDWARD  LLEWELLYN, 
AT  SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND.     THE  WEIGHT  OF  THIS  ENORMOUS 
FISH  WAS  FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS. 
From  a  cotyrtghUd  ihotograth  by  Ironmonger,  Avalon. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  TUNA  KNOWN  TO  HAVE  BEEN  CAUGHT.     IT  WAS  CAPTURED  AT  SANTA 
CATALINA   ISLAND  BY  COLONEL  C.   P.   MOREHOUSE,  AND  ITS  WEIGHT 
WAS  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-ONE  POUNDS. 
From  a  thotograth  by  STvenstm. 

can  gaze  down  into  the  crystalline  water  to  immense  depths  and  see  plainly  shoals  of  fish 
directly  underneath.  The  place  is  visited  by  many  thousands  every^  year,  who  find  in  it 
the  beauties  of  a  Monte  Carlo  with  sport  that  is  healthful  and  exciting  far  beyond  that 
for  which  the  principality  of  Monaco  is  famous. 


A MAN'S  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart;  hk  next,  lo 
escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the  last  interferes  with  the  former,  it  ougM 
to  be  entirely  neglected;  but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives  itself  seconded  by  die  applautet  ol  the 
public— 'Joeepb  Hddidon* 
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THE  RACE  OF 
THE  BRIDGE- 
BUILDERS. 


GANGS  OF  MEN  ON  THE 
TWO  SPANS  STRUGGLED  TO 
WIN  A  PRIZE  OF  THREE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


WHEN  the  gigantic  steel  span 
which  rests  on  Blackwell's 
Island  and  is  to  connect 
Manhattan  with  Long  Island  City, 
shall  be  wholly  finished,  it  will  be 
the  longest  cantilever  bridge  in  the 
whole  world.  The  contractors 
offered  a  prize  of  three  thousand 
dollars  to  the  gang  which  should 
first  make  the  connection  of  either 
arm  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  sec- 
tion of  the  bridge  with  the  main- 
land. The  Long  Island  City  gang 
and  the  Manhattan  gang  worked 
with  the  frantic  energy  of  mad 
giants;  but  on  March  12  the  Man- 
hattan gang  won.  A  great  forty- 
ton  steel  girder  was  dropped 
majestically  into  its  place,  and  the 
western  connection  of  the  bridge 
was  made,  amid  screaming  whistles 
and  the  shouts  of  perspiring  men. 

The  bridge,  which  was  begun 
seven  years  ago,  is  7450  feet  long. 
It  is  double-decked  and  will  be 
crossed  by  six  tracks  of  railway, 
having  a  passenger-carrying  capac- 
ity of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion persons  a  year.  Its  total  cost 
is  figured  at  twenty-two  million 
dollars.  Hitherto,  the  longest 
bridge  of  this  type  has  been  the 
famous  cantilever  bridge  over  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  in  Scotland,  with 
a  total  length  of  4,880  feet.  The 
Blackwell's  Island  Bridge  now  sur- 
passes this  by  nearly  3,000  feet. 

New  York  will  soon  become  a 
city  of  great  bridges.  To  the  old 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge,  and  this  almost  complete 
Blackwell's  Island  Bridge,  will  soon 
be  added  the  Manhattan  Bridge, 
the  main  towers  of  which  are  al- 
ready high  in  the  air.  Thus  is 
Long  Island  being  knit  by  many 
strands  to  the  mainland. 
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GRADUATES  FROM  THS  SCHOOL  OF  INSTRUCnON,  tlNZfORMBP  AND   READY  FOR  PUTY,  WAITING 
AT  POLICE  HEADQUARTERS  TO  RSCBIVS  "T^filR  SHIELDS. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  POLICEMAN. 


BY   FRANK   MARSHALL  WHtTE. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  NEW  YORK'S  FINEST  NOW  ATTram  A    - . 
SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION.  AND  NO  I^lldBit  *- 
ENTER  UPON  THEIR  DUTIES^AS  ''GR.BtM>*i^|i^P^^ 


''OU  two  men  at  the  end  of  the 
front  bench  go  out  in  the 
hall.  The  first  man  has 
committed  a  crime,  and  the 
Other  man  is  a  policeman. 
This  room  is  a  police  sta- 
tion, and  I'm  the  officer  in  charge.  Now  let 
me  see  the  policeman  bring  in  the  prisoner." 

Lieutenant  James  F.  Shaw,  head  master  of 
the  Police  School  of  Instruction,  in  the  old 
Sixty-Ninth  Regiment  Armory,  in  Cooper 
Square,  New  York,  was  the  speaker.  He 
was  addressing  two  members  of  a  class  of 
potential  policemen  who  had  passed  the 
civil-service  exjxmination  and  were  on  thirty 
days'  probation  before  putting  on  their  first 
uniforms. 

The  two  men  grinned  sheepishly  at  their 
fellows,  and  disappeared  into  the  hall.  A 
moment  afterward  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  the  policeman  backed  into  the  class- 
room, pulling  the  pro  tempore  prisoner  after 
him  by  his  coat-lapels. 


"  No,"  pronounced  the  lieutenant,  "  that  is 
not  the  way  to  bring  a  man  into  a  police 
station.  Always  make  the  prisoner  walk 
into  the  station  ahead  of  you.  because  if 
he's  going  to  try  to  break  away  he'll  always 
make  his  most  determined  effort  -at  the  sta- 
tion-house door. 

"  And  don't  lead  a  prisoner  by  his  coat- 
lapels,  because  if  he's  a  strong  man  and 
makes  a  desperate  try  for  liberty  he's  likely 
to  tear  off  his  coat-lapels  in  doing  it.  A 
policeman  should  always  take  his  prisoner 
by  the  right  arm  with  his  own  left,  so  that 
his  right  is  free  to  protect  himself  in  case 
the  men  resists  arrest.  By  running  your 
left  arm  along  the  inside  of  the  prisoner's 
right,  and  twisting  his  coat-sleeve  tight  about 
the  wrist,  you  can  secure  a  grip  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  weaken.  I'll  show  you 
how  it  is  done.    Come  up  here,  Mulligan." 

A  fine-looking  young  Irishman,  some  six 
feet  and  an  inch  tall,  stepped  out  in  front 
of  the  others,  and  Lieutenant  Shaw  showed 
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the  class  how  to  obtain  the  police  wrist- 
grip. 

**  Now,  let's  see  you  break  away,"  he  said 
to  his  pupil. 

Mulligan  gave  one  twist  of  his  sinewy 
wrist  and  broke  the  other's  hold  without  any 
difficulty.  The  class  roared,  and  Shaw  re- 
garded his  man  with  astonishment. 

"  Well,  you're  the  strongest  fellow  I've 
had  in  here  in  a  long  time,"  he  declared.   "  I 


Lieutenant  Shaw  called  another  pupil  to 
the  floor,  and  bade  him  stand  in  front  of 
him. 

"  You'll  very  often  find,  men,"  said  the 
instructor,  "  that  you'll  have  occasion  to 
come  up  to  arrest  a  prisoner  from  behind, 
when  he's  unaware  that  there's  a  policeman 
in*  the  neighborhood.  In  that  case,  just 
touch  him  over  the  pockets  on  both  sides  to 
see  if  he's  carrying  a  pistol  or  any  other 


BY  DEFTLY  TOUCHING  THE  POCKETS  OF  THE  MAN  BEFORE  HIM  AND  RAPIDLY  GRIPPING 
HIS  ARMS,  THE  LIEUTENANT    DEMONSTRATED  HOW  TO  DETECT  A  MAN'S 
WEAPONS  AND  OVERCOME  HIM  IN  AN  INSTANT. 


don't  believe  that  any  prisoner  is  ever  likely 
to  get  away  from  you,  once  you  get  a  hold 
of  him.  With  you  for  a  prisoner,  however, 
the  policemen  would  use  the  *  nippers.' 
Now,  let's  see  you  get  away." 

He  seized  Mulligan's  arm  and,  with  the 
same  motion,  threw  a  slender  steel  chain 
around  the  man's  wrist  and  caught  both  ends 
of  it.  Mulligan  jerked  at  the  *'  nippers  "  only 
once,  for  the  chain  cut  into  his  flesh. 

"  I'll  be  good,"  he  said. 


concealed  weapon.  A  weapon  may  generally 
be  detected  by  moving  the  hands  only  once 
up  the  fellow's  sides,  with  the  same  motion 
you  make  in  seizing  his  arm." 

The  lieutenant  illustrated  the  process, 
deftly  touching  the  pockets  of  the  man  be- 
fore him,  and  then  gripping  both  arms  with 
such  rapidity  that,  although  the  other  was 
prepared  for  him,  he  was  unable  to  move 
before  his  wrists  were  secured. 

"  In  leading  a  prisoner  along  the  streets," 
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**  Is  that  all  you  can  lind?"  the  instructor 
demanded. 

"  Those  are  all  the  pockets  he's  got/'  re- 
sponded the  pupil. 

*'  VcHi  nui>t  always  run  your  hands  all 
over  a  prisimer's  clothes  in  searching  him/' 
cauiioned  the  teacher.  "  Very  often  a  bur- 
glar will  have  a  jimmy  or  skeleton  keys  at- 
tached to  a  string  ahout  his  neck  and  hang- 
ing down  his  back,  or  inside  of  his  trou-cr.' 

legs.  If  he  can  get  thc-e 
with  him  into  his  cell  !  e 
has  a  better  chance  -f 
effecting  an  escape.  He 
might  have  a  weapon 
concealed  in  fJie  same 
manner. 

"  Another  thing."  Shaw 
added,  "  is  that  you  mu^^t 
always  carry  a  notc-bcxtk, 
in  which  you  enter  the 


HOW  A  POLICEMAN  DEFENDS 
HIMSELF  WHEN  ATTACKED 
BV  A  CROOK.  FIRST  HE 
MUST  BREAK  HIS  ASSAIL- 
ANT S  HOLD, 

the  instructor  continued, 
"  always  keep  him  on  the 
outside  edge  of  the  side- 
walk, so  that  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  alley  or 
door  that  he  might  try  to 
dodge  into,  he'll  have  to 
get  past  you  to  dn  it. 
Xow,  you  go  into  the  hall 
and  bring  your  prisoner 
in  again,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing lo  tlie  two  men  he  had  se)U  uut  before. 

This  time  the  policeman  sh<>ved  his  pris- 
oner over  the  threshold  ahead  of  him,  and, 
under  Shaw's  instruct  m-^.  keiM  beiwcen  the 
ni.iii  ami  lln;  d'Hir.  Tlu-  i-ri-irM-  \\.a^  ar 
raigned  before  the  lieutenant  at  the  desk, 
and  was  asked  his  name,  address,  birth- 
place, and  the  place  and  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness— his  "  pedigree,"  in  police  parlance. 
Xow,  search  him,"  commanded  Shaw. 

His  captor  went  through  the  prisoner's 
pockets  and  placed  their  contents  on  the 
desk. 


HAVING  FRBKD  BIltSBLF. 
HE  DRAWS  HIS  RB- 
VOLVER  AND  U6BS  J^IS 
FREE  LEFT  ARH  TO 
GET  A  STRANGLB'HOLD 
ON  THE  CROOK. 


/ 

/ 


V 


DROPPING  THE  REVOLVER,  HE  PUTS  HIS  CHAIN 
AROtJND  THE  WRIST  OF  THE  PRISONER.  WHO 
NOW  FINDS  IT  WISE  TO  BE  QUIET. 

pedigree  of  any  prisoner  you  may  arrest, 
taking  down  the  answers  he  gives  to  the 
officer  at  the  blotter  in  the  station.  You 
must  also  keep  a  record  04.  anything  of  an} 
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importance  at  all  that  occurs  while  you  are 
on  duty. 

"  Put  down  in  your  note-book  whatever 
a  prisoner  may  say  to  you  about  his  crime, 
or  about  himself  or  any  one  connected  with 
the  case,  with  the  exact  time  and  place  of 
arrest — and  keep  your  note-book  always.  A 
case  may  come  into  a  court  years  after  an 
arrest  has  been  made,  in  which  what  the 
prisoner  said  at  the  time,  or  the  precise 
hour  and  minute  of  his  arrest,  and  the  exact 
place,  will  be  of  paramount  importance.  Of 
course  you  will  not  be  expected  to  remem- 
ber details  so  long  afterward,  but  your  notes 
of  the  matter  made  at  the  time  furnish  the 
most  reliable  kind  of  evidence." 

Lieutenant  Shaw  now  took  his  pupils  into 
the  police  court  of  the  school  of  instruc- 
tion, to  explain  to  them  other  duties  of  a 
policeman  who  has  made  an  arrest. 

The  police  court  is  situated  across  the  hall 
from  the  class-room,  in  an 
apartment  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  about  twenty-five 
by  fifty  feet.  It  is  fitted  up 
in  exact  imitation  of  any  one 
of  the  magistrate's  courts 
throughout  the  city,  with  a 
judge's  bench,  and  desks  for 
the  clerks  and  attendants, 
where  may  be  found  the  regu- 
lar blank  forms  for  complaints 
and  commitments. 

There  is  also  a  prisoner's 
*'  pen  "  in  one  corner,  and  an- 
other enclosure  to  represent 
the  prison  where  amateur 
malefactors  are  supposed  to 
be  locked  up  before  they  arc 
removed  to  the  Tombs  to 
await  trial. 

The  school  police  court  is 
a  new  idea  of  Commissioner 
Bingham's,  which  is  now  be- 
ing, put  into  practise  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  expected  to 
prove  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  course  of  probationary  in- 
struction, for  new  policemen 
are  likely  to  lose  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  police  courts  if 
they  lack  knowledge  of  the 
customary  procedure  in  ar- 
raignnig  a  prisoner. 

Lieutenant  Shaw  assigned 
one  member  of  his  class  to 
the  judge's  bench  in  the  po- 
lice court,  and  others  im- 
personated tlie  court  clerks 
and  attendants,  while  two 
more  represented  respectively 
the  policeman  and  his  pris- 
oner. 


Acting  under  Shaw's  instructions,  the  po- 
liceman brought  his  man  into  court  and 
locked  him  up  in  the  pen.  Then  he  went 
up  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  made  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner,  giving  his  "  pedigree  ** 
from  the  note-book,  after  which  he  got  him 
out  of  the  pen  and  brought  him  up  before 
the  judge  to  answer  the  complaint.  Then 
he  marched  the  imaginary  prisoner  back  to 
the  imaginary  prison,  where  he  turned  him 
over  to  an  imaginary  jailer  before  starting 
back  to  his  imaginary  beat. 

When  Lieutenant  Shaw  had  explained  in 
comprehensive  detail  the  functions  of  police- 
men in  the  police  courts,  his  pupils  were 
ushered  back  to  the  class-room  to  listen  to 
one  of  a  series  of  medical  lectures  by  Dr. 
Henry  Frank,  of  the  Society  for  Instruc- 
tion in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

With  a  skeleton  hanging  cheerfully  from 
the  chandelier  above  the  platform  and  gaily 


1. 1  4  ^ 


HOW  THE       NIPPER.S      ARE   i;SEU    DN   A   PuWKKKLL  FKISONEK. 
A  SLENDER  STEEL  CHAIN  IS  THROWN  ABOUT  HIS  WRIST. 
THE    SLIGHTEST    RESISTANCE    WILL    CAUSE  THE 
METAL  TO  CUT  INTO  THE  FLESH. 
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tinted  physiological  charts  affixed  to  walls 
and  blackboards  about  him,  the  doctor  let 
the  probationary  policemen  into  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  body. 

The  subjects  of  the  lecture  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  were  hemorrhage  and  frac- 
tures. Dr.  Frank  told  the  policemen  how  to 
tell  the  difference  between  the  blood  from 
an  artery  and  that  from  a  vein,  and  the 
different  method  of  stopping  bleeding  in 
the  one  case  as  distinguished  from  the  other, 
and  he  showed  them  how  to  use  the  tour- 
niquet. 

He  pointed  out  on  the  charts  the  location 
of  the  arteries,  explaining  their  relation  to 
the  heart  and  other  organs,  afterward  show- 
ing the  men  how  to  make  splints  and  ban- 
dages for  various  fractures,  illustrating 
with  the  skeleton  the  philosophy  of  bone- 
setting. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

The  course  of  first  aid  to  the  injured 
given  in  the  police  school  of  instruction  is 
not  intended  to  do  away  with  the  service  of 
ambulance  surgeons  and  physicians  in  case 
of  accidents.  The  policeman  on  duty  at  a 
point  where  a  person  is  injured  is  ordered 
first  to  send  for  professional  medical  assist- 
ance, and  then  to  do  what  he  can  for  the 
patient  before  the  surgeon's  arrival.  Where- 
fore some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
put  by  Dr.  Frank  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
oral  examination  may  be  considered  amu- 
sing. 

"  Supposing,"  said  the  doctor  to  one  of 
the  class,  **  you  found  a  man  bleeding  from 
a  wound  in  the  arm,  the  blood  being  of  a 
bright  red  color  and  coming  in  spurts — what 
would  vou  consider  the  nature,  of  his  in- 
jury?"' 

The  man  answered  correctly  that  he  would 
infer  that  an  artery  had  been  severed;  and 
on  being  asked  what  he  would  do  to  re- 
lieve the  injured  man,  he  explained  the  con- 
struction of  a  tourniquet  for  the  application 
of  pressure  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

**  If  that  failed,  what  would  you  do?"  in- 
quired the  examiner. 

The  pupil  gave  it  up,  and  so  did  three 
others.  The  fifth  man,  with  the  recollection 
of  a  previous  first-aid  lesson  about  the  treat- 
ment of  bites  by  snakes  and  mad  dogs  in  his 
mind,  rose  in  his  turn,  and  spoke  with  an 
eagerness  that  proved  his  conviction  that 
he  had  the  solution. 

"  I'd  cauterize  the  wound  with  a  red-hot 
poker,"  he  said  triumphantly. 

"  Next  man,"  called  Dr.  Frank.  "  What 
would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  person  bleed- 
ing to  death  from  a  severed  artery,  if  the 
rse  of  the  tourniquet  failed  to  stop  the 
bleeding?  " 


"I'd^sind  for  a  priest,"  confidently  replied 
the  pupil  addressed. 

It  is  the  practise  of  Lieutenant  Shaw  and 
his  occasional  assistant.  Lieutenant  Oscar 
P.  Hummel,  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  own 
thorough  experience  and  observation  in  ad- 
dition to  instruction  in  the  manual  contain- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Matters  of  Experience. 

**  In  making  arrests,  you  men  can't  be  too 
careful  not  to  lay  yourselves  liable  for  dam- 
ages," said  Lieutenant  Hummel  to  the  class. 
'*  There  was  a  case  in  the  Tenderloin  only  a 
little  while  ago  where  a  tailor  got  a  judg- 
ment against  a  patrolman  of  more  than  four 
hundred  dollars  for  false  arrest.  It  seems 
that  a  man  left  a  coat  to  be  mended  in  this 
tailor's  shop;  and,  after  he  had  gone  several 
blocks  away,  he  thought  that  he'd  forgotten 
to  remove  a  fifty-dollar  bill  which  had  been 
pinned  in  the  inside  pocket  that  morning. 
He  went  back  to  the  shop  and  asked  to  sec 
the  coat,  but  the  money  wasn't  where  he 
said  he'd  left  it,  and  the  tailor  swore  that 
he  had  not  touched  it. 

"  Well,  this  man  went  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  told  his  story,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  sent  a  patrolman  to  the  tailor's 
shop  to  make  inquiries.  The  man  who 
claimed  to  have  lost  the  money  did  not  ac- 
company the  patrolman,  though  he  had  given 
what  he  said  was  his  address  at  the  station, 
and  promised  to  appear  against  the  tailor. 

"  The  patrolman  went  into  the  tailor's 
shop  and  demanded  to  see  the  coat.  He 
found  a  couple  of  pin-holes  inside  the 
pocket,  just  as  if  a  bill  had  been  pinned 
there.  That  was  enough  for  him,  and  he 
arrested  the  tailor  and  locked  him  up. 

Damages  for  False  Arrest. 

"  Now,  it  turned  out  that  this  man  who 
left  the  coat  at  the  tailor's  didn't  give  his 
right  address  at  the  station,  and  couldn't  be 
found  to  make  a  complaint  against  the  man 
he  accused  of  taking  his  money.  The  tailor 
then  sued  the  patrolman  for  false  arrest, 
and  got  damages.  Why?  Because  the 
patrolman  should  have  made  the  man  who 
said  that  he'd  lost  the  money  swear  to  a 
complaint  before  making  an  arrest.  Then 
the  tailor's  cause  of  action  would  have  been 
against  the  man  who  made  the  charge. 

'*  You  see,  what  probably  happened  was 
that  this  man  thought  he'd  left  the  fifty  dol- 
lars pinned  inside  the  pocket  of  the  coat, 
and  then  remembered  while  he  was  in  the 
station-house,  that  he'd  put  it  somewhere 
else.  He  was  afraid  to  admit  that  he'd  made 
a  mistake,  and  so  gave  a  wrong  address. 
He  never  went  back  for  his  coat,  either. 
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which  looks  as  if  he'd  done  something  he 
was  ashamed  of." 

Much  good  advice  did  Lieutenant  Hum- 
mel give  the  probationary  policemen  about 
their  personal  appearance.  "Always  have 
your  uniforms  brushed  and  your  buttons 
bright,"  he  told  them.    **  And  be  particular 


go  on  patrol,  and  the  sergeant  should  ask 
you  why  your  shoes  weren't  shined?  You'd 
make  the  excuse,  perhaps,  that  you  didn't 
have  time  to  get  'em  shined,  and  he'd  tell 
you  to  go  back  and  shine  'em  while  the  rest 
of  the  squad  waited.  How  would  you  feel 
to  be  told  that,  with  the  desk  lieutenant,  and 
perhaps  the  captain,  or  even  the  in- 
spector, looking  on  ?  " 

Huninicl  made  another  point — about 
clean  gloves.  "  W'liite  i^lr^ves  will  be 
worn  in  the  siminier  fr(»ni  8  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.,  and  when  on  .special  (hity  indoors 
at  all  times,  and  tan  hnckskin  gloves  in 
the  winter.  Gloves  to  be  worn  at  all 
tnnes  when  members  of  the  force  are 
on  dnty.  except  dnring  tours  of  night 
dnt  \ .  when  they  may  be  dispensed  with,*' 
read  from  the  manual. 


THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  LEAD  A  PRISONER. 
THE    OFFICER    RUNS    HIS  LEFT  ARM 
ALONG  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  PRISON- 
KR  S  RIGHT.  AND  BY  TWISTING  HIS 
COAT-SLEEVE  SECURES  A  GRIP 
THAT    IS   ALMOST  IMPOSSI- 
BLE TO  WEAKEN. 


to  keep  your  shoes  polished.  According  to 
the  regulations,  every  member  of  the  force 
is  obliged  to  wear  black  shoes  while  in  uni- 
form, and  they  must  always  be  shined  when 
you  go  out  on  patrol,  li  they  are  not,  you 
are  likely  to  get  a  public  reprimand,  and 
then  there  is  no  use  trying  to  offer  ex- 
planations. 

"  How  would  one  of  you  fellows  feel," 
inquired  the  lieutenant,  "  if  you  were  formed 
up  with  your  squad  in  the  station,  ready  to 


"  Now,  men,"  he  said,  *'  you  can't  be  too 
particular  about  keeping  your  white  gloves 
clean.  It  don't  cost  much  to  wash  'em,  and 
they  are  cheap.  You  can  always  afford  to 
have  one  or  two  clean  pair  at  the  station,  as 
well  as  at  home.  Then  if  anything  happens 
that  you  get  your  gloves  soiled,  you'll  have 
others  ready.  You  may  be  detailed  to  duty 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  or  Carnegie  Hall 
at  any  time,  and  how  ashamed  you'd  feel  if 
you  were  wearing  dirty  gloves ! " 
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Thirty  days  are  the  probationary  police- 
men compelled  to  put  in  at  the  school  of 
instruction  before  they  are  qualified  for 
their  uniforms,  and  Commissioner  Bingham 
recommends  that  the  period  be  extended  to 
ninety  days,  in  order  that  the  men  may  be- 
gin their  work  with  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  New  York  force  an 
applicant  must,  first  of  all,  be  an  American 
citizen  of  at  least  a  year's  standing,  and  a 
resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  one  year 
immediately  prior  to  his  application.  He 
must  be  between  the  years  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty  years ;  at  least  five  feet  and  seven 
and  one-half  inches  tall  in  his  bare  feet,  and 
must  weigh  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pounds,  without  clothing. 

He  must  be  sound  in  body  and  mind,  and 
of  good  moral  character.  If  he  has  ever 
been  convicted  of  felony  he  is  disqualified 
to  become  "  one  of  the  finest,"  and  he  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage understandingly. 

The  men  on  probation  are  required  to  be 
present  at  the  school  of  instruction  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  one  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
They  then  report  at  the  various  police 
stations  throughout  the  city  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  go 


out  on  post  with  a  regular  patrolman  until 
midnight  for  the  purpose  of  getting  prac- 
tical experience. 

During  the  mornings  in  the  school  the 
men  are  instructed  in  all  branches  of  a  po- 
liceman's duty.  They  are  compelled  to  study 
the  penal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  and  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment. 

They  are  taught  how  to  turn  in  fire- 
alarms,  and  what  their  duties  are  at  fires. 
Much  attention  is  also  given  to  the  matter 
of  traffic  regulation  and  to  the  laws  that 
refer  to  the  right  of  way  of  certain  vehicles 
and  regulate  automobiles  and  motor-cycles. 

On  special  police  maps  the  men  study  the 
topography  of  the  five  boroughs,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  boundar>'  lines 
of  inspection  districts  and  precincts,  and  the 
location  of  station-houses,  streets,  parks, 
railway  routes,  and  waterways. 

Every  third  day,  also.  Dr.  Frank  gives 
them  a  lesson  in  first  aid  to  the  injured.  In 
the  afternoons  the  men  drill  for  two  hours 
in  the  big  hall  of  the  old  armor>',  under  Ser- 
geant William  Cullen. 

The  salaries  of  the  policemen  on  proba- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  begin  when  they  are  sent  to  the  school 
of  instruction. 
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PRESENT   FAME   AND  FAME 
HEREAFTER. 


BY  WALLING  B.  ARCHOLD. 


BETTER  FOR  THE  AUTHOR  THE  GRATIFYING  AP- 
PLAUSE OF  HIS  OWN  GENERATION  THAN  THE 
EMPTY    HONOR    OF    POSTHUMOUS  CELEBRITY. 


SREAT  singers  and  great  actors 
have  always  found  a  skele- 
ton at  the  banquet  of  their 
success  in  the  thought  that, 
do  what  they  may,  their  art 
must  perish  with  them ; 
that  in  a  single  generation  it  becomes  noth- 
ing but  a  faint  tradition ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, they  can  never  hope  to  win  enduring 
fame.  The  triumphs  which  they  enjoy  in 
the  day  of  their  renown  are  brilliant  and 
thrilling  almost  beyond  any  others;  yet  this 
very  fact  gives  bitterness  to  the  recollection 
of  how  evanescent  that  renown  must  quite 
inevitably  be.  , 

Some  names,  indeed,  like  those  of  Garrick 
and  Malibran  and  Jenny  Lind,  are  not  for- 
gotten even  by  the  multitude,  yet  they  are 
only  names  and  nothing  more.  The  genius 
that  made  them  so  illustrious  has  nothing 
left  of  it,  and  men  and  women  often  won- 
der with  a  certain  skepticism  whether,  after 
all,  if  it  were  judged  by  modern  standards, 
that  genius  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
most  absurdly  overrated.  Every  other  form 
of  intellectual  and  moral  activity  may  count 
among  its  possible  rewjjrds  the  favor  that 
lives  in  after  years ;  since  every  other 
achievement  can  leave  some  concrete,  tan- 
gible result  behind  to  justify  the  claim  to 
greatness. 

Yet  the  case  of  the  actor  and  the  singer 
is,  after  all,  far  better  than  that  of  the 
writer,  who  must  so  often  be  contented 
with  the  hope  of  posthumous  renown  alone. 

In  this  respect,  the  histrionic  art  and  vocal 
music,  on  the  one  hand,  and  literature  on 
the  other,  form  two  classes  of  human  ef- 
fort that  are  singularly  alike  in  their  unlike- 
ness.  Perfection  in  the  one  will  give  re- 
nown in  Hfc  alone;  perfection  in  the  other 
will  often  give  renown  in  death  alone. 

All  other  spheres  where  men  toil  for  suc- 
cess can  promise  fame  in  life  and  after  life 
as  well.  « 

The  brilliant  soldier — Cjesar,  Napoleon, 
Washington — whose  daring  and  fertility  of 
resource    have    compelled    and  conquered 


victory,  becomes  the  nation's  idol  from  that 
moment,  and  his  reputation  grows  the 
greater  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  great  orator — Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Burke,  Webster — not  only  sways  his  lis- 
teners as  the  actor  does,  but  his  words  are 
carefully  preserved,  except  in  rare  and  most 
unusual  instances,  like  that  of  Whitefield, 
so  that  future  generations  may,  at  least, 
catch  something  of  the  inspiration  of  his 
mood. 

The  great  architect  leaves  his  works  be- 
hind him  to  grow  mellow  with  age  and  to 
fix  his  name  forever  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor,  if  they  suc- 
ceed at  all,  will  never  be  entirely  forgotten. 
And  this  is  also  true  of  the  inventor,  the 
engineer,  the  chemist,  the  statesman,  and 
the  legislator.  Their  successes  are  sure  of 
instantaneous  recognition,  and  this  recog- 
nition carries  with  it  an  enduring  claim  to 
the  notice  of  posterity. 

The  Writer  and  the  Future. 

But  with  the  writer  of  books  this  is  not 
necessarily  true;  for  a  book  is  the  only 
thing  upon  which  the  verdict  of  contem- 
porary readers  cannot  be  entirely  conclusive. 
The  book  or  the  poem  may,  at  the  time  of 
its  production,  be  thrust  aside  as  worthless 
trash,  or  it  may  receive  no  notice  whatso- 
ever; and  yet  a  future  age  may  crown  it  as 
the  one  great  masterpiece  of  the  century  in 
which  it  saw  the  light.  In  other  words,  the 
writer  is  the  only  person  who  may  be  suc- 
cessful without  ever  knowing  it. 

Of  course,  from  the  usual  point  of  view, 
this  has  a  very  interesting  and  attractive 
side.  It  seems,  in  a  way,  to  enhance  the 
rewards  of  authorship. 

The  writer,  men  will  say,  is  the  one  per- 
son who,  if  he  fail  of  success  in  his  own 
lifetime,  may  have  another  chance  in  later 
years  and  with  other  generations  than  the 
one  that  scorned  or  else  neglected  him. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  several  points  of 
view.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  the 
writer  as  the  only  worker  who  may  miss 
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his  great  success  in  life  and  die  without  the 
faintest  possible  suspicion  that  he  will  ever 
win  it.  There  is  something  quite  pathetic 
about  this,  and  it  is  far  worse  than  the  fate 
which  robs,  indeed,  the  actor  and  the  singer 
of  a  lasting  glory,  yet  lets  them  taste  the 
sweetness  of  it  to  the  full  before  it  van- 
ishes away. 

The  thought  that  posterity  may  reverse 
the  verdict  of  one's  own  contemporaries  is, 
no  doubt,  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  un- 
successful author  who  is  loathed  by  pub- 
lishers and  overlooked  by  readers.  The 
third-rate  writer  of  unutterable  bosh  can 
always  save  his  face  by  the  pretense  that  he 
is  producing  the  literature  of  futurity;  that 
the  neglect  of  his  own  generation  is  an 
earnest  of  coming  immortahty. 

He  can  say :  '*  Oh,  yes,  they  will  not  read 
me,  but  it  is  only  because  I  am  so  greatly  in 
advance  of  my  own  time.  Posterity  will  do 
me  justice." 

Yet  this  is  but  a  sorry  brag.  Even  were 
it  true  in  any  given  case,  and  even  were 
posterity  to  honor  all  his  drafts  upon  it,  he 
will  never  know  of  it;  nor,  if  it  were  so, 
would  it  be  a  proof  of  his  true  merit. 

For  one  generation  is  not  wiser  than  an- 
other. The  men  of  one's  own  day  are  very 
fallible,  but  so  are  the  men  of  every  other 
day.  The  admiration  and  the  applause  of 
the  latter  may  really  mean  as  little  as  the 
neglect  and  the  ridicule  of  the  former. 

The  truth  is  that  books  are  often  neither 
absolutely  good  nor  absolutely  bad,  but  they 
arc  commended  or  despised  according  as 
they  happen  to  appeal  to  certain  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  the  moment.  Every  publisher 
knows  this:  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the 
book  which,  if  published  in  one  year  will  be 
an  utter  failure,  will,  when  published  in 
another,  prove  a  most  phenomenal  success. 
Yet  the  book  is  the  same  book  all  the  time, 
and  neither  its  success  or  its  failure  is  ever 
a  conclusive  test  of  its  inherent  goodness. 

Defiant  of  His  Generation. 

This  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  the 
future  works  harm  in  quite  another  way: 
It  sometimes  leads  the  author,  who  might 
please  his  generation,  if  he  would  but  listen 
to  its  criticism,  to  be  mulish  and  defiant  of 
its  verdict,  and  to  persist  in  carrying  out 
some  literary  whim  or  personal  preference 
in  the  face  of  his  contemporaries'  disap- 
proval, thereby  weakening  his  influence  and 
diminishing  his  immediate  reputation. 

Lord  Tennyson  would  never  admit  that 
he  was  not  a  powerful  dramatist ;  and  he 
spent  years  upon  those  plays  of  his  that 
never  can  be  put  upon  the  stage  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  He  wasted  his  time 
and  he  deprived  the  world  of  much  pure 


poetry  in  order  to  bequeath  to  a  remote 
and  shadowy  future  some  rather  second- 
rate  attempts  at  alleged  dramatic  compo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Howells,  too,  for  a  while,  wrote  his 
novels  into  socialistic  tracts  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  weariness  of  all  his  readers,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  future  years  would 
hail  him  as  a  sociological  philosopher.  He 
spoiled  some  admirable  stories  to  make 
poor,  wishy-washy  social  sermons.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  almost  created  India,  left  off 
writing  of  it  to  tell  stories  of  New  England 
fishermen. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  really  is  that  he 
who  can  appeal  most  surely  to  the  men  and 
the  women  of  his  own  time  is  likeliest  to 
secure  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  men  and 
women  of  the  future,  and  that  the  less  he 
thinks  about  posterity  the  more  posterity 
will  think  of  him.  No  writer  apparently 
gave  himself  less  concern  about  succeeding 
ages  than  did  Shakespeare. 

Sweets  of  Success. 

The  author  who  wilfully  forfeits  the  ap- 
plause of  his  own  age  is  a  very  particular 
kind  of  fool,  for  he  is  throwing  away  one 
of  the  most  delightful  things  that  success 
holds  out  to  any  man. 

There  are  few  things  sweeter  than  the 
sort  of  admiration  that  is  given  to  the 
writer  who  is  sincere  and  simple,  and  who 
is  also  thoroughly  in  accord  with  his  own 
time.  There  is  a  note  of  personal  affection 
in  it  that  is  often  very  touching. 

Wherever  he  goes  he  finds  a  multitude  of 
unknown  friends  to  welcome  him.  Hi*^ 
name  is  a  passport  to  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  His  mail  is  laden  with  kind 
letters  from  places  and  from  persons  whose 
very  names  he  has  never  heard. 

What  mattered  it  to  Dickens  that  a  later 
generation  of  theoretical  realists  was  to 
pronounce  him  tawdry  and  elemental  and 
rather  vulgar?  He  won  his  way  into  the 
sincere  affection  of  his  own  contemporaries, 
and  that  was  quite  enough  for  him.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  this  country,  in  1868,  as  he 
sat  one  day  in  a  carriage  waiting  for  a 
friend  to  join  him,  a  plain  sort  of  man  ap- 
proached the  open  door  and  said: 

*'  Mr.  Dickens,  may  I  touch  the  hand  that 
has  filled  my  home  with  friends?" 

Far  better  to  be  uncritically  admired  by 
our  contemporaries  than  to  slink  through 
life  in  mean  obscurity,  and  then  when  death 
has  come  to  us  to  have  our  carefully  col- 
lected works  bound  up  in  tree-calf  in  the 
public  libraries. 

Far  better  to  be  a  Richard  Harding  Davis 
than  a  Milton  or  a  Chatterton. 
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FAMOUS  MISERS  WHO  ALMOST  WENT  WITHOUT 
FXX>D,  SHELTER  AND  CLOTHING  IN  ORDER  TO 
WALLOW  IN  THE  JOY  OF  VAST  UNUSED  WEALTH. 


CHARLES  LAMB  once  declared  that  the 
art  of  being  a  miser  had  declined  since 
the  evolution  of  modern  methods  of 
banking.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  care- 
ful search  in  our  American  annals  will  bring 
to  light  few  misers.  The  destructible  paper 
currency  of  the  United  States 
is  not  adapted  to  produce 
misers  of  the  old-fashioned 
type.  Many  Americans  de- 
light to  flash  a  wad " ;  but 
it  is  the  clink  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver that  produces  the  impres- 
sion of  genuine  wealth  and  that 
delights  the  miser  as  he  is 
known  in  Europe,  especially 
among  the  Latin  races. 

The  French  are  especially 
given  to  hoarding;  and  the 
pages  of  Balzac  are  full  of 
misers  who,  distrusting  banks, 
stored  their  good  red  gold  in 
a  pot  and  carefully  hid  it  ni  a 
back  garden  or  some  other  in- 
conspicuous place.  At  mid- 
night, when  all  the  rest  of  ilu- 
household  were  in  bed,  the  ol 
time  miser  would  creep  out. 
unearth  his  store,  and  fondle 
his  coins  with  a  loving  touch. 

Man  is  and  always 
has  been  a  very  curious 
compound.  Some  men 
are  born  to  spend, 
others  to  save.  And 
the  ideal  miser,  to 
whom  money  is  the 
sole  aim  of  life,  and 
to  whom  the  man  with- 
in and  the  world  of  hu- 
manity without  are  but 
as  dust  compared  with 
his  golden  pieces,  has 
been  vividly  portrayed 
by  the  pens  of  Balzac 
and  Dickens  and  the 
brush  of  Angelo. 


Nor  is  it  the  occupation  or  ambition  of  a 
miser's  life  to  accumulate  for  himself  or  his 
children.  He  secretes  money  for  the  pure 
love  of  it,  just  as  a  magpie  steals  a  spoon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  misers,  how- 
ever, was  an  Englishman,  whose  name  was 


DANIEL  1>ANCBR.  WHO  WAS  SO  STINGY 
THAT  HB  SELDOM  WASHED  HIS 
HANDS  OR  FACE, 
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JOHN  BLWKS,  WHO  PINCHED  TO  SAVE  PENNIES, 
BUT    SQUANDERED    THEM    IN  GAMBLING. 
NEVERTHELESS  HE  LEFT  MORE  THAN 
THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


Daniel  Dancer.  He  was  a  miser  by  heredity, 
since  both  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
hoarded  money.  This  contradicts  the  be- 
lief that  avarice  is  not  hereditary.  In  fact, 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  man  were 
quite  as  miserly  as  he  or  as  their  ancestors. 

Dancer  was  born  at  Harrow,  in  England, 
and  inherited  most  of  his  father's  savings. 
He  lived  in  a  house  which  stood  amid  eighty 
acres  of  rich  meadow-land,  dotted  by  clus- 
ters of  fine  old  oaks. 

But  the  soil  was  never  tilled,  just  as  the 
house  was  never  mended  or  repaired;  so 
that,  finally,  it  fell  into  decay.  As  the  years 
went  on,  the  gates  rotted  from  their  hinges, 
and  the  broken  window-panes  were  stuffed 
with  filthy  rags.  About  the  house  the  un- 
trimmed  hedges  grew  and  grew  until  they 
made  the  deeply  shaded  lawn  a  place  of 
gloom. 

Dancer  was  so  stingy  that  he  very  seldom 
washed  his  hands  and  face ;  and  when  he 
did  so  he  never  used  either  soap  or  towels, 
but  dabbled  at  his  wrinkles  with  bits  of  rag. 
The  tatters  which  he  called  clothes  were 
held  around  his  body  by  a  band  of  hay,  and 
his  legs  likewise  were  swathed  in  hay  and 
straw. 

A  more  dismal  object  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conceive,  nor  one  more  pitiful, 
since  he  lived  entirely  alone.  A  servant  of 
any  kind  would  cost  money,  and  he  mistrust- 
ed his  own  relatives.  It  was  so  well  known 
that  he  hoarded  great  sums  of  money  that, 


several  times,  robbers  broke  into  his  house. 
More  than  once  he  was  nearly  strangled  to 
death  by  marauders  who  strove  to  torture 
him  into  confessing  where  his  gold  was 
hidden. 

At  last  he  boarded  up  every  door  and 
window  of  his  house  save  one  window  on 
the  upper  story,  which  he  used  to  enter  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  dragging  it  up  after  him 
like  a  second  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Yet  even  Daniel  Dancer  had  some  vir- 
tues. He  was  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
others ;  and,  as  the  event  showed,  he  had  a 
sense  of  gratitude. 

A  neighbor  of  his,  one  Lady  Tempest,  had 
been  kind  to  him  during  an  illness  and  had 
begged  him  to  purchase  some  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  This  he  refused  to  do.  He 
would  not  even  give  up  the  heap  of  sacks  on 
which  he  had  slept  for  years  and  which  had 
never  been  aired  or  washed. 

Lady  Tempest,  pitying  the  old  man,  sent 
him  a  decent  bed.  It  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  his  mind;  so  that  when  he  was 
actually  dying,  he  sent  for  her  and  handed 
her  a  folded  document. 

"  Here  is  my  will,"  said  he.  "  I  have  left 
everything  to  you." 

Soon  after  he  died ;  and  when  he  had  been 
buried,  a  careful  search  was  made  both  in 
his  house  and  in  the  outbuildings.  Under  a 
dunghill  the  searchers  found  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  In  the 
stable  an  old  jacket,  which  was  nailed  to  the 
manger,  had  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in 
one  of  its  pockets.  In  the  house  a  teapot 
yielded  up  Bank  of  England  notes  to  the 
value  of  three  thousand  dollars.  In  many 
rooms  there  were  cracked  jugs  filled  with 
gold  and  silver.  His  chimney  alone  held, 
in  its  numerous  cavities,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A  very  different  type  of  miser  was  John 
Elwes,  who  began  his  life  as  a  spendthrift. 
He,  too,  inherited  the  strain  of  avarice 
which  finally  appeared  in  his  nature;  for  his 
uncle  was  a  noted  miser,  and  his  mother 
starved  herself  to  death,  though  she  had 
half  a  million  dollars  in  her  possession.  She 
had,  however,  given  her  son  an  excellent 
education ;  and  when  he  came  of  age,  he  in- 
herited from  her  and  from  his  uncle  sums 
of  money  amounting  to  two  million  dollars. 

Elwes  was  peculiar  in  two  respects: 
First,  because  he  struggled  and  pinched  to 
save  pennies  so  far  as  his  personal  comfort 
was  concerned,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
squandered  thousands  of  pounds  in  gam- 
bling. 

He  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  clubs  in  London,  which,  how- 
ever, he  frequented  solely  for  the  sake  of 
framing.    He  used  to  boast  that  few  men 
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played  more  recklessly  than  he.  On  one 
occasion  he  even  sat  at  the  gambling-table 
for  two  whole  days  and  a  night  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland;  and  when  at  last 
he  reeled  out  of  the  room,  exhausted,  he 
was  the  loser  of  a  small  fortune. 

All  this  time  his  personal  expenses  were 
less  than  those  of  a  poor  clerk.  When  he 
went  into  the  country,  he  hired  a  room  in  a 
farmer's  cottage  and  dressed  in  the  meanest 


possible  clothing.  He  was  fond  of  hunting, 
yet  he  tried  to  hunt  at  slight  expense.  He 
made  his  huntsmen  milk  the  cows  and  cook 
his  meals. 

He  never  kept  any  accounts  or  trusted 
any  one  to  keep  them  for  him,  so  that  his 
affairs  became  frightfully  involved.  His 
eagerness  for  gain  blinded  him  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  the  prey  of  every  sharp- 
er, and  he  was  said  to  have  been  fleeced 
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BARON   EPHRAIM   LOPEZ   PERBIRA  D  AIGULAR,   WHO   WAS   BORN  AT 
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out  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  one  way 
or  another. 

As  he  grew  old,  he  gave  up  hunting  and 
practised  a  still  more  rigid  economy.  He 
owned  many  houses  in  London,  and  would 
occupy  whichever  of  them  happened  to  be 
empty.    His  sole  furniture  consisted  of  two 


THOMAS  COOKE.      HE  WAS   PERHAPS   THK    MEANEST  AND 
MOST  CONTEMPTIBLE  MISER  WHO  HAS  EVER  LIVED. 


beds  and  two  chairs.  His  sole  attendant  was 
an  old  woman. 

He  moved  alx)ut  in  the  most  uncomfort- 
able fashion,  scolding  peevishly  because  the 
old  woman  sometimes  wished  to  have  a  fire 
in  cold  weather — a  thing  which  he  never  al- 
lowed her. 

He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  whim- 
pering that  he  had  lost  a  small  money-bag 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which 
he  declared,  with  tears,  was  all  the  money 
that  he  had  in  the  world.  After  his  death, 
however,  his  estate  was  found  to  be  worth 
more  than  three  million  dollars. 

The  records  of  avarice  now  and  then  show 
gleams  of  humor.    They  appear  in  the  case 


of  an  English  lady,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bolaine, 
of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  well  brought 
up  and  was  a  sister-in-law  of  the  Countess 
of  Denbigh. 

Miss  Bolaine  was  a  born  miser.  Person- 
ally, she  was  attractive  and  received  a  good 
many  offers  of  marriage,  but  she  always 
jilted  any  one  in  favor  of  another  who  had 
a  liitle  more  money.  Finally,  suitors  be- 
caiiK  scarce ;  and  one  wag  suggested  that  no 
man  sliould  propose  to  her  unless  she  would 
give  a  bond  for  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
forfeited  if  she  failed  to  marry. 

At  last  she  accepted  a  man  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  but  who  appealed  to  her 
fancy  because  he  could  wash  and  iron  clothes 
ami  keep  the  house  clean,  and  thus  save  her 
the  expense  of  a  servant-maid.  Also,  he 
was  an  obliging  creature  as  to  his  food,  for 
he  would  eat  anything  from  moldy  crusts 
t(^  tainted  meat. 

This  strange  couple  set  up  a  carriage,  such 
as  it  was.  It  was  drawn  by  two  clumsy 
larni-horses.  The  coachman's  livery  was  a 
moth-eaten  miUtary  uniform.  When  he 
drove  out  for  any  distance,  the  top  of  the 
carriage  was  covered  with  a  host  of  pickle- 
jars,  garden-tools,  a  ladder,  and  a  warming- 
pan. 

It  happened  finally  that,  during  an  excur- 
Nion.  one  of  the  horses  dropped  dead  from 
starvation.  Immediately  Miss  Bolaine— for 
so  she  called  herself  even  after  marriage- 
descended  from  her  coach,  auctioned  off  the 
animal  to  a  seller  of  cats'  meat  who  hap- 
I)ened  to  be  passing,  sold  her  carriage  to 
another  person,  and  then  finished  her  jour- 
ne\-  on  foot. 

W  hen  she  died,  she  provided  in 
her  will  for  a  most  gorgeous  fu- 
neral,  and  directed  that  a  costly 
^  monument  should  be  erected  over 

her  remains,  with  a  tablet  on  which 
her  virtues  were  to  be  inscribed. 
The  monument  was  built;  but  to 
this  day  the  tablet  remains  a  blank. 
There  is  a  different  type  of  miser 
to  be  found  in  the  man  who  stints  himself 
so  that  he  may  have  money  to  give  away  for 
philanthropic  purposes.  Thus,  when  Bethle- 
hem Hospital—popularly  known  as  "Bed- 
lam "  —  was  being  built  in  London,  a 
wretched  miser  living  in  the  East  Side  sub- 
scribed a  hundred  pounds.  The  collector 
visited  his  hovel  to  get  the  money,  and 
found  the  giver  swearing  at  a  companion  for 
having  thrown  away  a  match  which  had  not 
been  burned  at  both  ends. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  Jacques  Gurgot, 
of  Marseilles.  During  his  lifetime  he  was 
universally  hated  for  his  meanness;  yet 
when  he  died,  all  France  was  astounded  to 
learn  that  he  had  left  twelve  hundred  thou- 
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sand  francs  to  his  native  city  so  that  the 
poor  might  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
water. 

Still  another  benevolent  French  miser  was 
a  man  named  Vaudille.  For  thirty  years  this 
man  lived  on  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  this 
meal  consisted  entirely  of  moldy  bread  and 
milk,  varied  by  a  small  glass  of  sour  wine 
on  Sundays.  When  he  died  he  left  a  for- 
tune of  twenty-five  million  francs,  which, 
by  his  will,  he  devoted  to  what  he  thought 
a  patriotic  purpose;  for  he  bequeathed  it  to 
the  king,  Louis  XV.  Louis,  however,  was 
the  greatest  spendthrift  of  his  time,  and  he 
squandered  the  whole  sum  within  a  month. 

Perhaps  the  meanest  and  most  contempti- 
ble miser  who  ever  lived  was  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Cooke.  His  wealth  and  his 
shameful  penury  made  him  known  all  over 
Great  Britain.  He  was  born  near  Windsor, 
his  father  being  a  strolling  fiddler. 

When  a  boy,  Cooke  was  employed  in  a 
factory,  but  later  obtained  a  small  position 
in  the  Excise,  coming  to  London  with  five 
shillings  in  his  pocket.  He  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  brewer,  into  whose  good 
graces  he  wormed  his  way,  until  he  had 
learned  all  the  details  of  his  business.  At 
the  brewer's  death,  Cooke  told  the  widow 
that  the  business  could  be  carried  on  profit- 
ably only  if  she  married  him,  since  he  alone 
knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  trade.  This  he 
persuaded  her  to  do,  and  thus  Cooke  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Money  begets  a'  love  of  money,  so  that 
Cooke  now  showed  his  miserly  instincts  to 
the  full.  He  dispensed  with  all  servants, 
cut  down  the  food  of  his  household  to  the 
starvation  point,  and  deprived  his  wife  of 
so  many  necessaries  that  before  long  she 
died. 

Cooke,  indeed,  attempted  to  feed  himself 
without  paying  anything  at  all  for  it.  He 
used  to  make  visits  to  persons  whom  he 
knew,  timing  his  calls  so  as  to  be  asked  to 
dinner  or  to  supper. 

Then  he  would  throw  out  hints  to  the 


effect  that  he  had  just  made  his  will,  and 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  entertainers. 
He  pretended  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  the 
exact  names  of  the  children,  which  he  would 
then  write  down  in  a  memorandum-book. 
Naturally,  he  was  very  well  fed  on  such 
occasions. 

At  other  times  he  would  pretend  to  fall 
down  in  a  fit  at  the  door  of  some  har»dsome 
house,  into  which  he  would  be  carried  and 
kindly  treated.  On  the  following  day  he 
used  to  call  and  thank  his  benefactors  for 
their  benevolence,  declaring  that  they  had 
saved  his  Hfe  and  that  some  day  they  would 
receive  a  rich  reward. 

In  this  way  and  many  others  he  roused 
false  hopes,  so  that  many  persons  kept  send- 
ing him  hampers  of  geese  and  poultry,  and 
many  a  bottle  of  good  old  wine.  When  at 
the  last  he  became  infirm  and  needed  medical 
advice,  he  tried  hard  to  get  it  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  Dressing  himself  in  rags,  he 
would  visit  a  physician  and  call  himself  a 
pauper  or  a  man  who  had  failed  in  business, 
trusting  to  the  doctor's  humanity  to  treat 
him  free. 

In  the  end  he  became  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  stir  from  his  wretched  house,  but 
lay  there  in  his  squalid  chamber,  making 
and  remaking  his  will  and  greedily  counting 
over  his  money.  When  he  died  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  age;  and  though  he  had 
practically  done  no  work,  he  was  found  to 
have  in  his  possession  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  no- 
table American  misers.  The  late  Russell 
Sage  passed  for  one,  and  so  did  that  eccen- 
tric character  known  as  "  Old  Hutch,"  of 
Chicago.  But  neither  of  these  men  could 
properly  be  styled  a  miser  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type.  They  worked  and  saved  and 
pushed  economy  to  an  extreme;  yet  they 
never  actually  denied  themselves  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life.  It  may  be  that  the 
miser  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word  has 
now  become  extinct. 


MISERS. 


BY    ROWLAND    HILL  (1744—1833) . 


THERE  is  a  perpetual  frost  m  the  pockets  of  some  rich  people;  as  soon  as  they 
put  their  hands  into  them,  they  are  frozen  so  they  cannot  draw  out  their  purses. 
Had  I  my  way.  I  would  hang  aO  misers ;  but  reversing  the  common  mode,  I 
would  hang  them  up  by  the  heeb^^  that  their  money  might  run  out  of  their  pockets. 
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HOW   PRINCE   BISMARCK  WAS 
TURNED  DOWN. 


BY  GEORG  ALTEMUS. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE 
IRON  CHANCELLOR,  AFTER  DOMINATING  GERMAN 
POLICY  FOR  YEARS,  LOST  HIS  POLITICAL  HEAD. 


fUST  twenty  years  ago,  Otto  von 
Bismarck  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  man  then  liv- 
ing in  the  world.  He  had 
reached  a  pinnacle  of 
power  such  as  no  one  in 
his  time  had  maintained  and  held.  For 
thirty  years,  his  will  had  been  practically 
supreme  in  Germany ;  and  Germany  then 
unquestionably  gave  law  to  Europe. 

This  fame  and  power  Bismarck  had  very 
fairly  won.  When  he  first  took  charge  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom  that  country  had  been 
humiliated  by  Austria  and  snubbed  by 
France.  Xo  one  supposed  it  to  be  more 
than  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  power.  It 
was  the  colossal  energy,  the  iron  will,  and 
the  far-seeing  brain  of  Bismarck  which 
wrought  a  miracle.  Against  the  wishes  of 
the  Prussian  people  themselves,  and  in  spite 
of  the  distrust  of  old  King  William,  Bis- 
marck created  an  efficient  army.  When 
parliament  refused  him  the  money  for  can- 
non and  equipment,  he  proceeded  to  levy 
taxes  without  any  authority  of  law.  His 
great  machine  for  converting  Prussia  into 
a  first-class  military  state  ground  on  re- 
morselessly. Beside  him  stood  Von  Roon, 
the  superb  organizer,  and  Von  Moltke,  the 
supreme  strategist.  The  king  timidly  and 
doubtfully  supported  these  three  remarkable 
men,  though  he  feared  that  a  revolution 
would  be  caused  by  what  they  were  doing. 

Presently,  Bismarck's  plans  matured.  In 
alliance  with  Austria,  Prussian  troops 
swarmed  imp  Denmark  and  wrested  from 
her  two  of  her  richest  provinces.  A  little 
later,  Bismarck  precipitated  a  conflict  with 
Austria  for  the  control  of  Germany.  No 
one  supposed  that  Prussia  could  win.  The 
Emperor  Xapoleon  HI,  not  seeing  that  he 
would  be  the  next  victim,  agreed  not  to 
interfere.  In  seven  weeks,  Moltkc'r>  army 
had  overrun  all  southern  Germany,  and 
after  a  tremendous  battle  fought  at  Sadowa, 
Mic  needle  guns  brought  Austria  to  her 
I  nccs. 

Then  the  German  people  began  to  see 


that  Bismarck  was  not  an  arbitrary  tyraitf, 
but  a  great  cinpire-builder.  Four  years 
later,  he  manetivered  so  cunningly  that 
France,  quite  tsnprepared  for  war,  was 
baited  into  attacking  Prussia.  At  once  the 
smaller  Gertnan  states  united.  France  was 
crushed.  Napoleon  was'^tured  at  Sedan. 
German  soldiers  encamped  in  the  heart  of 
Paris;  and  the  German  kings  and  princes, 
assembled  in  the  palace  of  VersailleSt  placed 
upon  King  WiHiam's  head  die  imperii 
German  cri>\vn. 

All  thi>  \va>  the  work  of  Bismarck;  and 
from  that  day  lie  was  the  idol  of  his  coun- 
trj-men.  As  imperial  chancellor,  be  had 
only  to  n*<(l  his  head  and  every  nation  of 
Europe  responded.  If  he  frowned,  a  chill 
of  apprehension  ran  through  every  foreign 
ministry.  The  United  States  alone  with- 
stood him  in  diplomacy,  and  actually  com- 
pelled him  to  back  down  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  Samoa;  but  for  the  rest  he  was 
almost  omnipotent.  His  comings  and  go- 
ings were  recorded  by  a  hundred  scribes. 
Half  a  dozen  Bos  wells  noted  obsequiously 
every  word  that  he  let  fall.  They  dironicled 
even  his  huge  potations  of  wine  and  beer, 
and  the  number  of  dgars  and  pipes  he 
smoked  each  day.  * 

How  He  Damiiiated  Ac  Old  Kaiser. 

The  old  emperor  was  completely  hyp- 
notized by  Bismarck.  If  ever  a  diflference 
of  opinion  arose  between  them,  Bismarck 
had  only  to  threaten  to  resign,  and  the 
emperor  gave  way  at  once.'  Old  WiOiam's 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  however, 
had  little  love  for  the  chancellor.  He  dis- 
liked the  rough  and  C3rnical  policy  of  the 
Man  of  Blood  and  Iron.  Frederidc's  wife, 
the  eldest  (laughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  also 
detested  lli-niarck;  and  he,  on  his. side, 
despised  her.  He  spoke  of  her  in  private 
always  as  "  the  Englishwoman."  Even  her 
son,  the  young  Prince  William  was  so 
fascinated  by  Bismarck's  personality  that  he 
turned  against  his  own  mother  and  showed 
a  most  unfilial  spirit. 
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At  last  the  old  Kaiser  died,  and  Frederick 
reigned  for  three  short  months,  afflicted  by 
incurable  disease.  It  is  said  that  Bismarck 
intrigued  to  pass  him  over  altogether,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  suffering  from 
cancer,  and  was  therefore  disqualilied  to 


diagnose  her  husband's  illness;  and  this 
physician  —  Sir  Morcll  Mackenzie  —  pro- 
nounced the  ailment  to  be  not  incurable. 
Thus  Frederick  reigned  for  a  few  months, 
and,  dying,  left  the  throne  to  the  present 
Kaiser. 


OTTO  VON  BISMARCK. 
From  a  gravure  by  Franz  Han/staengl,  after  the  taintine  by  Franz  x-on  lurnbuch. 


reign,  since  the  German  emperor  must 
always  be  one  who  is  in  fit  condition  to 
lead  an  army  in  the  field.  But  Frederick's 
English  wife  outmaneuvered  Bismarck  here, 
by    summoning    an    English    physician  to 


Young  William  II  was  then  completely 
under  the  control  of  Bismarck.  The  old 
chancellor  had  imbued  him  with  the  most 
medieval  notions  as  to  the  divine  right  of 
kin};s.    He  still  kept  him  estranged  from  his 
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own  mother.  He  expected  to  rule  the 
young  emperor  as  he  had  ruled  the  old  one. 

But,  meanwhile,  Bismarck  himself  had 
grown  old,  and  had  become  a  victim  to  the 
sort  of  arrogance  which  unlimited  power 
produces.  Sleeplessness  made  him  irritable. 
Flattery  made  him  supercilious.  For  a  long 
time  his  power  had  actually  been  an  obstacle 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  public  business. 
He  refused  to  see  the  other  ministers  of 
state.  He  would  not  condescend  to  listen 
to  their  suggestions.  He  was  almost  in- 
accessible to  any  one,  and  would  receive 
only  such  persons  as  his  caprices  made 
agreeable  to  him.  Even  the  emperor  him- 
self seldom  saw  him,  being  afraid  either 
of  disturbing  him  or  of  irritating  him. 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Divine  Kaiser. 

It  was  now  that  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right,  which  Bismarck  had  taught  the  young 
Kaiser,  blossomed  and  bore  fruit.  William 
himself  was  by  no  means  a  patient  person. 
He  was  afflicted  with  an  ulcer  in  the  ear, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  sleep,  and 
which  enhanced  his  natural  restlessness  and 
impatience.  He  used  to  sally  forth  from 
the  palace  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
descend  unexpectedly  upon  some  sleeping 
garrison  or  fortress,  rousing  up  all  the 
troops,  and  compelling  them  to  turn  out  on 
parade  as  if  war  had  suddenly  been  declared. 
More  than  once  he  even  came  hurrying  to 
Bismarck's  official  residence  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  after  midnight,  and  asked  to  see 
the  chancellor.  Bismarck  refused  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  sent  the  emperor  away  as  if  he 
had  been  some  petty  officer. 

The  Kaiser's  discontent  grew  each  day, 
until  finally  he  suspected  that  Bismarck  was 
secretly  intriguing  to  thwart  one  of  his  pet 
schemes  in  the  German  parliament.  Em- 
peror and  chancellor  had  an  interview  in 
which  they  quarreled.  The  fiery  spirit  of 
young  William  at  last  broke  out,  and  he 
poured  forth  his  anger  in  such  a  torrent  of 
red-hot  words  that  even  Bismarck  shrank 
back  dismayed.  Then  he  bethought  himself 
of  his  old-time  weapon  and  said : 

"  Obviously,  then,  T  must  offer  your 
majesty  my  resignation." 

The  emperor  was  silent.  Bismarck  re- 
tired, feeling  that  he  had  won  the  game. 
Two  hours  later,  an  aide-de-camp  came  to 
Bismarck,  and  was  received  most  cordially, 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  come  to 
bear  the  Kaiser's  apologies.  To  Bismarck's 
horror,  the  aide-de-camp  remarked : 

"  His  majesty  has  sent  me  to  ask  you  to 
put  your  resignation  into  writing." 

The  chancellor  was  dazed.  He  made  an 
excuse,  and  postponed  the  matter  to  the 
fnlltnving  morning.    Then  the  aide-de-camp 


returned,  and  once  more  asked  for  the  writ- 
ten resignation.  Again  Bismarck  excused 
himself,  and,  swallowing  his  pride,  he  hur- 
ried to  the  Empress  Frederick — the  woman 
of  whom  he  had  always  spoken  with  con- 
tempt, and  whose  son  he  had  estranged 
from  her.  It  was  poetic  justice  that  this 
very  son  should  now  be  asking  him  to  give 
up  all  his  power.  The  man  of  iron  will 
actually  begged  the  empress  to  intervene 
and  prevent  the  disgrace  cf  the  emperor's 
most  faithful  servant. 

It  must  have  been  a  moment  of  malicious 
triumph  for  "  the  Englishwoman."  Before 
her  stood  the  man  who  had  hated  both  her 
husband  and  herself,  who  had  taught  her 
son  to  scorn  her,  but  who  was  now  almost 
cringing  in  her  presence  to  save  himself 
from  humiliation.  She  had  no  mercy.  In 
a  few  short  sentences,  she  paid  Bismarck 
back  for  all  the  insults  that  he  had  heaped 
upon  her.    She  said: 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  power.  I 
might  have  helped  you  with  my  son;  but 
you  have  so  employed  your  influence  in 
estranging  him  from  me  that  I  can  merely 
look  upon  your  fall  without  preventing  it. 
Perhaps,  when  you  have  been  driven  out,  my 
son  will  be  more  in  sympathy  with  me;  but 
then  it  will  be  much  too  late  for  me  to  help 
you." 

The  Fall  of  the  Mighty. 

The  mighty  Bismarck  bowed  his  head, 
and,  returning  to  his  home,  found  there  the 
aide-de-camp,  who  had  once  more  come  to 
get  his  resignation.  The  chancellor  wrote 
it  out  in  silence,  and  retired  to  his  country- 
house,  where  for  months  he  growled  out 
bitter  epigrams  which  were  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  which  so  irritated  the 
emperor  that  he  even  thought  of  prosecuting 
the  greatest  of  all  Germans  for  high  treason. 
He  actually  did  place  Bismarck  under  a 
social  ban,  and  foreign  courts  were  asked  to 
withhold  all  recognition  from  him  and  from 
his  family.  The  former  chancellor's  friends, 
and  even  his  immediate  relative?,  were 
ostracized  and  turned  out  of  office — all  of 
which,  however,  only  made  Bismarck  growl 
the  more. 

**  I  shall  not,"  said  he,  "  sit  here  like  a 
dumb  dog !  " 

Such  is  the  story  of  Bismarck's  downfall. 
A  reconciliation  was  ultimately  effected.  On 
Bismarck's  eightieth  birthday,  the  Kaiser 
visited  the  old  empire-builder  and  loaded 
him  with  honors.  Bismarck  forgave:  yet, 
at  his  death,  the  sentence  which  was  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb  showed  that  he  had 
not  quite  forgotten.    It  read : 

"  A  faithful  German  servant  of  the  first 
Emperor  William." 
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INDIA'S  MASTERS  OF  MATTER 

AND  MIND. 


BY    OLIVER  BAINBRIDGE. 


MYSTERIOUS  FAKIRS  WHO  STIMULATE  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SOUL  BY  PERFORMING  ALMOST  UNBELIEVABLE 
FEATS   OF  SUBDUING   THE   DESIRES  OF  THE  FLESH. 


INDIA  is  teeming  with  mysterious  fakirs. 
They  sit  beneath  the  merciless  sun  and 
impose  on  the  credulous  multitude  by  a 
false  zeal,  and  abundance  of  idle  words, 
which  pass  for  oracles. 

In  every  populous  district,  and  particularly 
near  temples,  the 
traveler  will  find  the 
fakirs.  They  com- 
monly dwell  in  the 
outskirts  of  towns, 
and  making  little  fires 
by  day,  sleep  at  night 
in  the  warm  ashes, 
with  which  they  be- 
smear their  bodies. 
They  sometimes  take 
intoxicating  drugs, 
and  the  ensuing  delir- 
ium  draws  about 
them  the  common 
people,  who  mistake 
their  jargon  for 
prophecy. 

There  are  •several 
kinds  of  fakirs. 
Some  go  almost 
naked  and  have  no 
certain  abode,  and 
give  themselves  up  to 
all  manner  of  un- 
cleanness.  Others 
put  on  garments, 
of  so  many  different 
pieces  and  colors, 
that  one  can  hardly 
tell  what  they  are 
made  of.  They  gen- 
erally go  in  troops, 
and  have  their  supe- 
rior, known  by  his 
habit,  which  is  com- 
monly more  abject 
and  full  of  patches, 
than  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  draws 
•after  him  a  great  iron 
chain,  about  two 
yards  long;  this  he 


THE  BRAHMANISTIC  FAKIR  EXPLAINS  THAT  HIS 
OBJECT  IS  TO  BRING  ABOUT  THE  BLEND- 
ING   OF    HIS    SOUL    WITH  THE 
DIVINE  WORLD-SOUL. 


rattles  continually,  and  all  the  time  he  says 
prayers,  with  a  loud  voice  and  an  aflfected 
gravity. 

This  exhibition  of  piety  gains  the  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  who  in  the  interim  pre- 
pare dinner  for  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
takes  his  stand. 
There  he  causes  his 
disciples  to  spread 
carpets,  and  sitting 
down,  he  gives 
audience  to  the  peo- 
ple. Meantime,  his 
disciples  go  about, 
publishing  through 
the  country  that  to 
their  master  has  been 
given  power  to  re- 
lieve persons  in  afflic- 
tion. The  multitude 
approach  with  great 
devotion,  regarding 
the  fakir  as  a  holy 
man.  They  pull  off 
their  shoes,  and  pros- 
trate themselves  to 
kiss  his  feet.  Then 
the  fakir,  to  show  his 
humility,  makes  them 
sit  down  by  him,  and 
hears  every  one 
apart. 

Some  of  these 
fakirs  have  more 
than  two  hundred 
disciples,  whom  they 
a  s  s  e  m'b  1  e  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn,  or 
beat  of  drum.  When 
they  travel  the  dis- 
ciples carry  lances 
and  other  weapons, 
which  they  pitch  in 
the  ground  near  their 
master's  places  of 
repose. 

Other  fakirs  spend 
their  lives  in  solitude 
and  contemplation, 
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living  on  the  tops  of  shaded  hills.  They 
employ  all  their  time  in  reading  sacred  books 
and  are  continuously  crying  out :  **  God  Al- 
mighty look  upon  me :  I  love  not  the  world, 
hut  Thee ;  and  do  all  this  for  Thy  sake." 

After  their  retirement  they  let  their  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  their  full  length,  and  will 
perish  sooner  than  go  out  of  their  cells. 
They  depend  for  relief  on  the  charity  of 
believeis,  who  send  them  clothing  and 
victuals. 

There  are  fakirs  who  impose  on  them- 
selves tasks  of  fasting  for  so  long  a  time 
that  their  natural  strength  is  almost  quite 


Indian  fakirdoni  is  the  peculiar  attitudes 
which  they  take,  and  through  sheer  force 
of  will  maintain  them  until  the  limbs  be- 
come perfectly  rigid. 

Some  fakirs,  will  sit  on  their  haunches, 
clench  their  fists  and  hold  their  arms  above 
their  heads  and  never  move  them  from  that 
moment.  A  good  illustration  of  this  pos- 
ture is  shown  on  page  830.  Upon  examining 
the  arms  of  one  of  these  men  I  found  them 
to  be  very  much  wasted  away.  The  skin 
felt  like  parchment,  and  the  finger-nails  had 
attained  a  phenomenal  length. 

The  Brahmanistic  fakir  explains  that  his 


THE  BUDDHIST  IMAGES  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PICTURE  WERE  EXCAVATED  IN   I905  AT  SAFNATH. 


spent.  Then  there  arc  some  who,  out  of 
devotion,  voluntarily  undergo  even  more 
rigid  penances. 

It  would  he  almost  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate the  fiendish  tortures  which  fakir  brains 
have  invented,  and  through  which  they  go 
to  prepare  for  the  ecstatic  bliss  to  which  it 
is  their  ultimate  hope  to  attain. 

A  Man  Who  Never  Sits  or  Lies  Down. 

One  lanky,  haggard  wretch  never  sits  or 
lies  down,  but  stands,  day  after  day.  and 
year  after  year,  telling  strange  experiences 
encountered  during  his  wanderings  among 
the  hills.  Another  will  drive  a  spike 
through  his  arm  and  roll  in  the  ashes  with 
the  pain,  crying  out  to  the  Great  God  to 
witness  his  suffering  as  evidence  of  his 
undying  love.  Others  will  slit  their  tongues 
and  place  little  wriggling  snakes  in  the 
dripping  wound  and  gesticulate  madly  to  the 
open-mouthed  mob  of  followers. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  all 


object  is  to  bring  about  the  blending  of  his 
soul  with  the  Divine  World-Soul.  The  soul 
is  merely  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  one 
great  aim  is  to  obliterate  all  bodily,  all 
earthly  desires,  as  it  is  only  possible  to 
attain  perfection  and  the  ethereal  union 
by  making  the  soul  independent  of  its 
prison-house  of  clay.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished  and  he  has  attained  command 
over  all  earthly  substance,  he  can  make  him- 
self lighter  than  the  lightest  substance, 
heavier  than  the  heaviest ;  can  become  as 
vast  or  as  minute  as  he  pleases,  can  traverse 
all  space,  can  animate  any  dead  body  by 
transferring  his  spirit  into  it  from  his  own 
frame,  can  render  himself  invisible,  can 
attain  all  objects,  become  equally  acquainted 
with  the  past,  present,  and  future.  Finally 
united  with  Brahma  and  consequently  ex- 
empted from  being  born  again  upon  earth. 

A  recent  Indian  exponent  of  rajayoga 
has  summed  up  the  object  of  the  system  in 
the    following    comprehensive  statement: 
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The  Yogi  proposes  to 
himself  no  less  a  task 
than  to  master  the 
whole  universe,  to  con- 
troi  the  whole  of 
nature." 

At  Vasad  a  short 
time  ago  a  most  ex- 
traordinary tragedy  oc- 
curred : 

A  Yogi  who  claimed 
to  be  a  god  had  been 
going  about  the  village 
causing  an  unusual  stir 
and  excitement  among 
the  people.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some 
of  the  weak-minded  to 
follow  him. 

When  he  had  a  suf- 
ficient number  he  gath- 
ered firewood,  piled  it 
into  an  old  deep  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  after 
setting  fire  to  it  he  in- 
vited his  followers  to 
jump  into  the  flames 
with  him.  He  assured 
them  that  no  harm 
would  befall  them,  but 
that  by  this  act  of  de- 
votion they  would  hear 
the  *'  divine  music  of 
the  angelic  orchestra  of 
paradise,"  and  secure 
untold  benefits  in  this 
life  and  the  life  to 
come. 

With  a  ferocious  yell 
he  jumped  into  the 
blazing  fire  and  was 
quickly  followed  by 
nine  others,  five  of 
whom  were  women. 

They  screamed  for 
help,  but  the  hole  was 
deep  and  they  sank 
rapidly  into  death. 
Some  of  the  followers 
tried  to  save  them,  but 
they  rescued  only  three, 
who  died  the  same 
night. 

At  the  death  of  one 
of  these  fakirs  the  ac- 
tions of  the  community 
are    almost  incredible, 
for  the  women  who  live 
near  the  spot  where  he 
breathed  his  last,  alarm  the  town  with  their 
outcries  and  lamentations,  and  are  quickly 
joined  in  the  same  hideous  chorus  by  the 
rest  of  the  females  belonging  to  the  neigh- 

6— S  B  1 


THIS   FAKIR    HAS  FOR    FOURTEEN  YEARS 
HELD    HIS    LEFT    ARM    STRAIGHT  UP 
ABOVE  HIS  HEAD.     THE   FLESH  HAS 
WITHERED   AWAY   AND  THE*  FIN- 
GER-NAILS   HAVE    GROWN  TO 
AN  INCREDIBLE  LENGTH. 


borhood.  All  this  while 
those  of  kin  to  the 
deceased  are  busying 
themselves  with  wash- 
ing the  body  and  dress- 
ing it  in  a  decent 
manner,  and  others  sing 
the  praises  of  the  de- 
funct. 

To  behold  the  whole 
ceremony  of  howling, 
weeping,  clapping  of 
hands,  beating  of 
breasts,  tearing  of  Jiair, 
haggard  looks,  and  con- 
tortions of  the  body, 
one  might  infer  that 
the  whole  city  was 
plunged  into  deep  grief. 
Yet  all  this  is  mere 
custom  and  grimaQe,  to 
which  they  are  so 
inured  from  their  child- 
hood that  they  can  with 
the  greatest  ease  pass 
from  acting  the  deepest 
scene  of  mourning  to 
one  of  the  greatest 
jollity  and  mirth.  As 
to  the  men,  even  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  whatever  their 
inward  grief  may  be, 
are  above  expressing  it 
except  by  a  grave  and 
composed  behavior. 

In  many  cities,  and 
particularly  in  Benares 
— which  is  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Hindus,  and 
one  of  the  dirtiest  and 
vilest  spots  on  earth — a 
brutal  custom  exists. 
The  dying  are  often 
dragged  from  their 
houses  to  the  edge  of 
the  sacred  stream  and 
hurried  on  their  new 
journey  by  their  im- 
patient friends,  who 
politely  suflfocate  them 
with  mud. 

Every  Hindu,  will 
give  all  he  possesses  to 
be  permitted  to  breathe 
his  last  beside  the 
Ganges,  for  it  is 
through  her  heavenly 
waters  that  he  is  puri- 
fied and  can  enjoy  the  afterward.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  sight  to  see  a  number  of  poor 
shriveled  old  wretches  lying  in  the  mud  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  which  gently  caresses 
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THE  FAKIRS  COME  FROM  ALL  RANKS  OF  LIFE. 
AMONG   THEM    WE    FIND    ALL  SHADES 
OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINION  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SPECULATION. 


their  feet,  while  their  relatives,  who  are  less 
brutal  than  the  others,  wait  for  the  end. 

There  is  something  painfully  beautiful 
about  these  scenes — an  expression  of  great 
happiness  on  the  dying  lips  as  they  murmur 
**  God  is  true."  "  God  is  good,"  for  He  has 
permitted  them  to  pass  through  the  purified 
gateway  of  Mother  Ganges.  When  Death 
has  dosed  their  eyes  they  are  wrapped  in  a 
thin  white  cloth,  fastened  to  two  long  poles, 
and  placed  in  the  river  for  a  little  while, 
then  carried  to  the  pile  of  wood  on  the 
bank  and  cremated. 

A  Sect  of  Cannibals.  . 

It  is  here  that  the  most  revolting  and 
disgusting  sect  known  as  the  Paramahansa 
(Cannibal  Sadhus)  may  be  seen  feasting 
upon  the  bodies  that  are  to  be  found  along 
the  Ganges.  They  say  that  nothing  is  un- 
clean, for  everything  in  existence  is  only 
a  manifestation  of  the  universal  .soul. 
Those  cannibals  do  not  commit  murder  in 


order  to  obtain  their  feasts,  but  buy  and 
steal  the  bodies  of  the  poor  as  they  require 
them.  They  are  not  fierce,  but  on  the  con- 
trary rather  timid,  and  they  consider  them- 
selves high  caste.  Cannibalism  is  sanctioned 
by  their  god,  Siva,  who  gained  his  strength 
and  wisdom  in  this  manner.-  They  believe 
that  all  magical  power  can  be  acquired  only 
i)y  eating  human  flesh. 

It  is  in  Benares — a  huge  city  of  palaces, 
shrines,  tombs,  and  temples — that  the  golden 
temple  of  the  god  Siva,  who  is  worshiped 
by  Sangasis,  Dandis,  Paramahansas,  Bra- 
hinsacharis,  Lingaits,  Aghoris,  and  Yogis, 
is  to  be  found. 

He  is  the  greatest  god — for  he  is  the  god 
of  war,  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  and  has 
devils  for  his  attendants.    One  w'ord  from 


FOR    SEVEN    YEARS   THIS   DBVOTBB    HAS  RE- 
MAINED   IN    THE    POSITION    SHOWN.  HE 
IS  CARED  FOR  BY  WILLING  BELIEVBRS, 
WHOSE  SUPERSTITIOUS  VBNBRA- 
TION  HE  COMMANDS. 
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liiin  and  his  myriads  of  demons  would 
destroy  the  whole  earth.  He  wears  a  row 
of  magic  beads  around  his  neck. 

Pilgrims  come  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot 
to  bow  before  their  god — the  only  God — 
with  the  last  atom  of  their  remaining 
strength,  for  they  often  drop  dead  from 
sheer  fatigue  and  starvation  as  they  polish 
their  foreheads  on  the  ground  in  reverent 
salutation.  But  how  glorious  to  die  in  this 
Golden  Temple — which,  if  scraped  from  top 
to  bottom  would  not  supply  enough  gold  to 
fill  a  hollow  tooth — and  have  the  ashes  of 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Ganges ! 

The  Propitiation  of  Siva. 

The  Monkey  Temple  is  the  companion  of 
the  Golden  Temple,  for  it  is  dedicated  to 
Siva's  wife,  and  all  goddesses  must  be 
honored  or  they  will  cause  endless  diseases, 
and  destroy  everything  and  everybody. 

She  is  a  very  angry  goddess — gluttonous 
and  yet  esthetic — for  she  must  be  propitiated 
with  rice  and  other  foods  as  well  as  the 
daintiest  flowers,  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  young  goats,  slain  in  sacrifice.  In  stroll- 
ing through  this  strange  place  it  is  a  sur- 
prise to  note  the  number  of  monkeys  that 
have  settled  there.  Great  is  the  respect 
shown  the  hairy,  chattering,  blinking  crea- 
tures by  the  Hindus. 

Two  young  Englishmen,  some  years  ago, 
were  pounced  on  and  killed  by  the  Hindus 


for  ill  treating  the  monkeys.  Xo  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  loves  the  monkey 
as  India  docs. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  an  eccentric  raja 
who  actually  had  two  monkeys  married  and 
spent  something  like  fifty  thousand  dollars 
on  the  wedding  breakfast,  amusements,  and 
a  huge  nuptial  procession  in  which  elephants, 
tigers,  sacred  cows,  camels,  horses,  and 
bands  of  music  participated. 

Oman  says  that  these  fakirs  come  from 
all  ranks  of  life,  and  from  all  the  hereditary 
castes  into  which  Hindu  society  is  divided. 
Among  them  we  find  all  shades  of  religious 
opinion,  and  philosophical  speculation,  and 
dietary  habits,  ranging  from  the  most  fas- 
tidious vegetarianism  to  revolting  cannibal- 
ism. 

Though  exceedingly  numerous,  the  fakirs 
command  the  respect  and  even  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
their  countrymen,  who  believe  that  they  are 
often,  if  not  always,  possessed  of  almost 
unlimited  supernatural  power  for  good  or 
evil.  In  the  ancient  legislation  of  India  the 
fakir  bulks  largely,  and  he  has  a  unique 
place  in  the  romantic  tales  of  more  recent 
date. 

Hinduism,  in  all  its  wrongs,  its  follies  and 
the  barbarisms  which  live  under  its  shelter, 
is  a  system  to  be  condemned ;  and  yet  who 
can  tell  what  deep  spiritual  tranquillity  it 
yields  to  those  erring  millions? 


PHILOSOPHY. 


BY  JAMES  THOMSON  (1700-1748). 

PHILOSOPHY  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations ; 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.    Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils, 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 
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YVONNE. 

Y  thoughti m  tml^Aed^%eu%Y^ 

My  spirits  lose  their  glow ; 
They  turn  to  far-off  Carcassonne, 
To  you  who  loved  me  so. 
No  suns  now  dbbe,  no  moom  have  ahoiie» 

No  stars  their  radiance  throw 
Like  those  when  you  were  mbet  WVPnuKt 
So  many  years  ago. 

Your  picture  to  my  heart  is  pressed — 

Your  lips  so  red  and  rare. 
The  Bourbon  roses  at  your  bf 
The  lilies  in  your  hair, 
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Far  from  the  Rhine  and  Po. 
So  slowly  back  to  Carcassonne, 

With  only  scars  to  show, 
Well  seek  within  its  shade,  Yvonne, 
The  pMce  foil  oiily^  know. 

MMHi&em  Adrian  Piffard, 
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BY    GERALD    M.  ROBBINS. 


MEN  TO  WHOM  THE  SOLVING  OF  COMPLEX  PROBLEMS 
OF  MATHEMATICS  IS  BUT  THE  EASY  AMUSEMENT 
OF  A  FEW  MOMENTS  OF  MENTAL  CONCENTRATION. 


D LEASE  multiply  3^5*3^5f3^Sy3^Sr 
j  365.365  by  365»365,36s.365,- 
jK  365,365.  Don't  bother  about 
pencil  and  paper.  Do  it  in 
your  head.  And  don't  take 
too  much  time. 

No?  You  can't?  Not 
after  all  these  years  of  figuring  on  *'  How 
old  is  Ann  ? "  and  the  great  and  alluring 


JEDEDIAII   Bl'XTQN,  THE  GREATEST  CALCULATOR  OF  Hiii  ilMK. 
Fri>ni  a  frint  Published  in  I79r. 
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fortune-in-chickens  calculation  !  Why,  there 
was  an  illiterate  old  negro  in  the  South 
who,  without  marking  down  a  single  figure, 
could  solve  problems  almost  as  hard  as 
this  half  a  century  ago,  and  we  are  supposed 
to  have  made  some  progress  since  then. 

Yet,  although  the  human  race  has  been 
studying  arithmetic  for  thousands  of  years, 
it  seems  as  if  it  might  take  a  good  deal  of 
searching  to-day  to 
find  one  man  who 
could  multiply  in  his 
head  even  365  by  365. 
And  the  sight  of  the 
women  struggling 
with  the  simple 
problems  of  their 
change  in  the  depart- 
ment-stores might 
lead  a  visitor  from 
Mars  to  infer  that 
the  science  of  figures 
was  a  brand-new  one 
on  the  planet  Earth. 

Still,  this  world 
need  not  despair.  It 
has  turned  out  a  few 
handy  men  with 
figures,  and  one  of 
them  could  multiply- 
in  his  head  365^65,- 
365,365,365.365  by 
3  6  5s3  6  5.3  6  5,3  6  5^365,- 
365,  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  without  ma- 
king a  single  error. 
He  was  Truman 
Henry  Safford,  who 
until  his  death,  in 
1901,  was  professor 
of  astronomy  in 
Williams  College. 

A  strange  man  was 
this  Professor  Saf- 
ford, and  even 
stranger  as  a  boy. 
When  he  was  only 
ten  years  old,  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Adams. 
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who  had  heard  of  his 
arithmetical  skill,  called 
upon  him  to  test  his 
powers  at  figuring. 

**  Saflford,"  said  the 
minister,  *'  can  you  mul- 
tiply in  your  head  365,- 
365,365,365.365.365  by 
365,365.365.365.365.365?  " 

Safford  whirled 
around  the  room  like  a 
top,  pulled  his  trousers 
over  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  rolled  his  eyes, 
smiled,  muttered  to 
himself,  and  then 
seemed  to  be  in  agony. 

The  minister  had 
pulled  out  his  watch  on 
putting  the  problem  and 
was  keeping  one  eye 
upon  it,  while  with  the 
other  he  watched  the 
amazing  antics  of  the 
arithmetical  prodigy. 

The  second-hand  had 
almost  completed  its 
second  revolution  when 
the  boy  cried  out: 
"  The  answer  is  I33,49i.- 
850 ,  ro8 , 566 , 925, 016, 638,- 
-299,941,583.-225." 

His  answer  was  cor- 
rect. If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  it  just  take 
a  few  minutes  and  figure 
it  out  for  yourself.  It's 
easy — if  you're  not  a 
drinking  man  and  eat 
the  right  thing  in  break- 
fast foods. 

When  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams  had  recovered 
from  his  astonishment 
he  propounded  another 
problem. 

•*  What  number  is  it," 
he  asked,  *'  which,  being 
divided  by  the  product  of  its  digits,  gives 
the  quotient  three,  and,  if  eighteen  be  added 
to  the  original  number,  its  digits  will  be 
reversed  ?  " 

Again  the  boy  whirled  around  the  room, 
rolling  his  eyes  wildly,  and  after  about  a 
minute  had  elapsed  announced  that  the 
number  was  twenty- four.  Anybody  ought 
to  be  able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  that 
answer  even  without  the  aid  of  a  pencil. 

Now,  carry  your  mind  back  to  the  old  red 
schoolhouse  for  a  moment  and  brush  up 
your  mathematical  knowledge.  You  will 
find  it  well  to  remember  a  few  things  about 
pentagons,  tabular  areas,  cube  roots,  and  the 


Z^RAH    COLBURN,   A  PRODIGY    BORN  IN 
VERMONT  IN   1804.     AT  SIX  YEARS  OF 
AGE  HE  ANSWERED,  IN  A  FEW  MO- 
MENTS, THE  question:  "how 

MANY  SECONDS  ARE  THERE  IN 
TWO    THOUSAND    YEARS  ?  " 
From  a  frint  tublished  in  iS 1 3- 


like,  if  you  arc  to  ap- 
preciate fully  some  of 
the  achievements  of  the 
arithmetical  wizards. 
Even  this  third  problem 
that  the  minister  put  to 
yorng  SafiPord  is  a  little 
confusing  in  its  terms 
to  most  people  whose 
school-days  have  been 
left  very  far  behind : 

"  W  hat  is  the  entire 
surface  of  a  regular 
pyramid  whose  slant 
heij^ht  is  seventeen  feet 
and  the  l)asc  a  pentagon 
of  which  each  side  is 
33.5  feet?  " 

It  doesn't  sound  very 
easy,  does  it?  Probably 
only  a  few  men  in  a 
million  would  not  give 
it  up  in  despair  if  there 
were  no  pencils  at  hand. 
But  Safford  whirled 
around  the  room  for 
only  two  minutes  before 
giving  the  answer. 

Safford's  powers  as  a 
reckoner,  instead  of  im- 
proving  as  he  grew 
older,  were  not  quite  so 
wonderful  after  he  had 
reached  manhood,  for 
his  mind  had  to  make 
room  for  many  other 
things  besides  mere 
figures. 

He  became  a  deep 
student  of  chemistry, 
botany,  philosophy,  and 
history,  and  he  remem- 
bered almost  everything 
that  he  read.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  old 
age  there  were  almost 
as  many  facts  stored  up 
in  his  memory  as  are  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  great  reference- 
library. 

But  even  at  that  time,  when  he  had  grown 
a  little  rusty  at  figuring,  he  was  the  most 
wonderful  reckoner  in  the  country.  At 
Williams  College  one  of  his  friends,  a  man 
long  past  seventy,  came  to  him  one  day  and 
after  giving  his  age  in  years,  months,  and 
days,  said,  "  Now,  professor,  can  you  tell 
me  how  old  I  am  in  seconds?" 

The  professor  ran  his  hands  frantically 
through  his  hair  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  gave  him  a  figure  tJiat  ran  into  the 
billions. 

"You're  wrong!"  cried  the  old  man.  who 
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had  previously  figured  the  problem  out  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  "  I've  gone  over  my 
figures  three  times  and  I  know  they're 
right." 

You've  forigotten  the  leap-years,"  said 
Safford. 

Yet  this  wonderful  reckoner  has  not  been 
ranked  among  the  great  mathematicians  and, 
strange  to  say,  very  few  of  these  wizards 
of  the  figures  have  known  very  much  about 
the  great  mathematical  principles.  Indeed, 
Safford  came  nearer  to  attaining  such  rank 
than  any  of  them.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable reckoners  the  world  has  known 
were  not  only  illiterate,  but  outside  of  their 
strange  realm  of  figures,  extremely  stupid. 

For  example,  there  was  Thomas  Fuller,  a 
negro  slave  in  Virginia,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  yet  he  once  gave  in  two 
minutes  the  correct  answer  to  the  question, 
**  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  a  year 
and  a  half?"  His  master  used  to  say  he 
was  a  dull  old  fellow  at  anything  but 
figuring. 

On  no  higher  mental  plane  was  Jcdediah 
Buxton,  who  was  born  at  Elmton.  Derby- 
shire, England,  in  1702.  Like  the  old  negro, 
he  could  not  read  or  write.  He  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn,  it  is  true,  but  the 
schoolmaster  had  found  it  impossible  to 
teach  him  anything,  and  declared  that  he 
was  the  greatest  dunce  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  his  classes. 


Not  having  received  any  education,  Jede- 
diah,  when  he  grew  up,  had  to  work  as  a 
day-laborer  to  support  himself  and  his 
family;  and  he  wasn't  much  use  even  in 
that  humble  line  of  employment.  But  in 
the  world  of  figures  there  was  no  one  of 
that  day  to  equal  him. 

A  well-known  man  of  the  county,  named 
George  Saxe,  once  found  him  at  work  dig- 
ging a  post-hole,  and  seized  the  opportunity 
to  put  to  him  the  following  question: 

**  In  a  body  whose  three  sides  arc 
23»  145789  yards,  5,642,732  yards  and  54,05 
yards,  how  many  cubical  eighths  of  an 
inch?  " 

It  took  Buxton  no  longer  to  figure  out 
the  answer  in  his  head  than  it  took  Saxe  to 
do  it  with  a  pencil. 

Just  stop  to  think  a  moment,  and  you  will 
get  some  idea  of  what  an  amazing  array  of 
figures  he  had  to  carry  in  his  memory.  The 
multiplying  of  the  first  figure  by  the  second 
was  in  itself  a  marvelous  achievement,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  work  of  multiplying  the 
result  by  the  third  figure,  and  of  reducing 
the  second  result  from  yards  to  inches,  and 
from  inches  to  eighths  of  inches. 

Yet  the  powers  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  time  in  this  one  line  of  mental  effort 
were  of  absolutely  no  use  to  himself  or  to 
anybody  else.  He  spent  all  his  waking 
hours  figuring,  figuring,  figuring,  and  on  the 
most  futile  problems  imaginable. 

He  spent  one  entire  month  laboring  to 
solve  the  question :  "  In  202,680,000,360 
cubic  miles,  how  many  barley-corns,  wheat - 
corns,  oats,  peas,  beans,  lintels,  and  how 
many  hairs  each  an  inch  long,  reckoning 
2,304  hairs  to  a  solid  inch,  would  fill  that 
space  ?  " 

He  declared  that  he  became  drunk  with 
reckoning  in  his  effort  to  solve  this  problem. 
After  hours  and  hours  of  figuring  upon  it, 
he  would  gradually  fall  off  into  a  stupor. 
But  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  it  up. 

At  last  he  succeeded.  W^hat  a  victory! 
If  it  had  been  the  greatest  scientific  dis- 
covery of  the  age  he  could  not  have  been 
more  delighted.  As  it  was,  not  one  person 
in  England  but  poor  Jedediah  Buxton  him- 
self cared  a  farthing  how  many  trillions  of 
trillions  of  hairs  there  were  in  those  cubic 
miles. 

To  this  strange  character  the  whole  world 
was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  figures.  If 
went  to  church  he  never  brought  away  one 
sentence  of  the  sermon.  All  through  the 
service  he  had  been  busy  dividing  some 
time  or  some  space  into  the  smallest  known 
parts. 

He  visited  London  in  1754  and  was  taken 
to  see  "  King  Richard  III "  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  Theater.    David  Garrick  played 
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title  role.  The  great  actor  held  his  audience 
spellbound — all  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
Jedediah  Buxtcn.  He  was  so  busy  counting 
the  words  that  Garrick  spoke  that  he  paid 
no  attention  either  to  their  meaning  or  to 
the  acting.  During  the  dance  he  fixed  his 
attention  upon  the  number  of  steps  that 
were  taken. 

After  the  play  they  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it.  He  replied  by  giving  the  number 
of  times  each  player  had  come  in  and  Iia  l 
gone  out,  and  how  many  words  each  had 
spoken. 

London  had  been  inclined  to  make  a  hero 
of  him  until  then,  but  his  conversation  was 
getting  somewhat  monotonous.  People 
were  tired  of  the  man  who  could  appreciate 
nothing  in  Garrick  but  the  mere  number  of 
words  that  he  spoke  and  the  number  of 
steps  that  he  took.  Jedediah  returned  to 
his  native  village  and  sank  back  into  ob- 
scurity. 

What  a  useless  man  he  was,  with  just  one 
solitary  gift — a  gift  that  amounted  to  genius 
and  yet  was  absolutely  futile!  It  was 
pathetic. 

Even  Zerah  Colburn,  who  had 
Yankee  shrewdness,  found  his 
great  powers  as  a  reckoner  of  no 
more  avail  than  to  bring  him  a 
small  living  from  the  people  who 
came  to  his  public  exhibitions. 

Colburn  was  born  in  Cabot, 
Vermont,  in  1804.  When  he  was 
only  six  years  of  age  he  was 
asked  to  give  the  number  of  sec- 
onds in  two  thousand  years.  After  Sguxitig 
in  his  head  for  two  or  three  minutes,  he  re- 
plied that  there  were  63,072,000,000. 

While  he  was  exhibiting  himself  in  Bos- 
ton this  question  was  put  to  him  by  some- 
body in  the  audience: 

"  Supposing  I  have  a  corn-field  in  which 
are  seven  acres,  having  seventeen  rows  to 
each  acre,  sixty-four  hills  to  each  row, 
eight  ears  on  a  hill  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kernels  on  an  ear,  how  many  kernels 
on  the  corn-field?  " 

The  answer  was  given  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

But,  except  for  his  power  of  figuring,  he 
was  a  man  of  no  ability  and  of  very  little 
education.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  great 
principles  of  mathematics. 

What  a  contrast  is  shown  by  that  famous 
blind  mathematician  in  Brooklyn,  Lewis  B. 
Carll.  He, is  the  world's  greatest  authority 
on  the  calculus  of  variations.  The  writer 
asked  him  recently  how  much  power  he  had 
at  figuring  >yithout  the  aid  of  his  calculating 
board.  "  Just  about  as  much  as  the  average 
high-school  senior,"  was  the  reply.  He 
added   that   he  knew   of  no   really  great 


mathematicians  with  any  unusual  gift  of 
reckoning. 

Yet  there  have  been  wonderful  calculators", 
besides  Saflford,  who  have  not  been  so 
pathetically  one-sided  as  Buxton,  Fuller,  and 
Colburn.  One  of  these  was  Richard 
Whately,  who  was  archbishop  of  Dublin 
from  1831  to  1863.  He  was  the  author  of 
**  Elements     of     Logic,"     "  Elements  of 


GEORGE  BIDDER.  A  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR 
WHO  BECAME  A  FAMOUS  ENGINEER. 

From  a  ^rint  published  in  iS i8. 

Rhetoric,"  and  "  Historic  Doubts  Relative 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Strange  to  say,  his  unusual  gift  of  reckon- 
ing was  confined  to  a  very  short  period  of 
his  life. 

There  was  one  arithmetical  wizard,  how- 
ever, who  was  at  the  same  time  a  great 
mathematical  genius — Carl  Friedrich  Gauss. 

When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  entered 
the    reckoning-class    of    the  town-school. 
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The  teacher  gave  out  an  arithmetical  series 
to  be  added.  The  figures  had  scarcely  been 
given  when  Gauss  threw  his  slate  upon  his 
desk,  exclaiming,  "  There  it  lies !  " 

The  other  scholars  continued  their  figur- 
ing, while  the  master  threw  a  pitying  look 
upon  young  Gauss. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  slates 
were  examined.    Gauss's  had  only  one  num- 


DIAMA.NDI,  THE  GREEK,  WHO  HAS  LATELY  BEEN  ASTONISHING 
PARIS  BY  HIS  RAPID  RECKONING. 


ber  on  it,  and  that  number  was  the  correct 
result. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  mastered  the 
classical  languages  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  at  thirteen  his  mathematical  exercise 
was  handed  back  to  him  by  a  new  professor 
of  mathematics  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  such  a  mathematician  to 
attend  his  lessons  in  the  future. 

Later  in  life  he  was  able  to  carry  on  ex- 
tensive numerical  calculations  with  incred- 


ible ease.  He  had  always  in  his  mind  the 
first  decimals  of  all  the  logarithms,  and 
used  them  for  approximate  estimates  while 
calculating  mentally.  He  would  often  pur- 
sue a  calculation  for  days  and  weeks,  and 
while  at  work  upon  it  would  continually  be 
inventmg  new  methods  and  new  artifices. 

When  Gauss  was  only  twenty- four  years 
old  his     Disquisitiones  Arithmcticae "  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the 
mile-stones  in  the  history 
of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Still  another  wizard  of 
figures  who  had  a  brilliant 
career  was  George  Bidder, 
though  it  was  not  as  a  great 
mathematician  that  he  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He 
chose  the  most  practical 
field  of  them  all  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  en- 
gineers of  his  time. 

Bidder's  early  education 
was  neglected  because  his 
father,  an  English  stone- 
mason, who  had  discovered 
his  powers  of  figruring, 
chose  to  keep  him  out  of 
school  that  he  might  ex- 
hibit him  in  public. 

I^ter  he  was  instructed 
privately,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in 
1822,  won  the  mathematical 
prize.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  engaged  in  sev- 
eral engineering  works  of 
importance.  His  greatest 
work  was  the  construction 
of  the  Victoria  Docks.  He 
is  also  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Londrn 
telegraphic  system. 

Wonderful  calculators,  in- 
deed,  were   all   these  ge- 
niuses  of   arithmetic,  bm 
the  one  that  surpassed  all 
the  others  in  one  branch  of 
calculation  —  multiplication 
— was  Truman  Henry  Saf- 
ford,  the  Williams  College 
professor  of  astronomy. 
None  of  the  others  ever  multiplied  two 
numbers  of  so  many  figures  as  he  did  in  his 
multiplication   of   365,365.356,365^65^65  by 

36-,365,365,365,365,365. 

The  most  recent  prodigy  of  the  world  of 
figures  is  Diamandi,  a  Greek.  Aiitr  a 
demonstration  in  Paris  last  winter  he  found 
himself  famous. 

He  is  aided  in  his  elaborate  and  rapid 
calculations  by  a  wonderful  visual  memory. 
He  is  also  a  master  of  eight  languages. 
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BY   HELEN  KEYES. 


/%^^||^  The  art-loving  city  of  Milan 
^'l^llO*  was  astir  with  excitement 
during  the  first  days  of  January,  1887.  A 
new  opera  by  Verdi  was  to  be  given  at  the 
La  Scala  Theater  on  he  evening  of  the  fifth. 
The  libretto  had  been  prepared  from  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  "  Othello  *'  by  the  emi- 
nent Italian  poet  and  musical  composer,  Ar- 
rigo  Boito. 

Boito  had  already  proved  himself  an  able 
librettist  by  the  composition  of  the  text  for 
his  own  opera,  "  Mefistofele,"  and  gossip  had 
shouted  abroad  that  this  new  work  was  not 
unworthy  of  its  great  English  source.  As  for 
the  music — who  could  doubt  that  Verdi's 
tragic  muse  would  rise  to  its  supreme  height 
when  it  sought  to  capture  and  reincarnate  the 
grim  story  of  malice  and  of  dastard  credulity? 

The  crowds  which  thronged  the  street  be- 
fore the  performance  afterward  filled  the 
theater  with  thunderous  applause,  as  page 
after  page  of  majestic  and  recondite  music 
satisfied  their  senses  and  their  imaginations. 
When  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the  last 
time,  and  Verdi  had  sought  retirement  in 
his  own  coach,  the  populace  bombarded  the 
vehicle,  unharnessed  its  horses,  and  them- 
selves dragged  him  home,  cheering  and  sing- 
ing as  they  went. 

The  storm  music  with  which  the  opera 
opens  is  impressive,  as  is  the  dramatic  duet 
between  lago  and  Otello,  which  brings  the 
second  act  to  a  close.  The  quartet  between 
Desdemona,  Otello,  Emilia,  and  lago  is  a 
remarkable  tuur  dc  for  c  in  choral  writing. 
The  "  Wiltow  Snnrr "  and  the  "  Ave  Maria  " 
show  Verdi  at  his  best. 


Vcrdi. 


In  the  second  epoch  of  his 
genius,  Verdi  composed 
"  Rigoletto,"  "  II  Trovatore,"  "  La  Tra- 
viata,"  "  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,"  "  Simon 
Boccanegra,!*  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  **  La 
Forza  del  Destino,"  and  "  Don  Carlos."  The 
first  three  of  these  operas  are  still  occasion- 


ally heard  by  pleased,  though  scarcely  ex- 
cited, audiences,  but  the  quality  of  the  re- 
maining five  has  proven  ephemeral.  The 
popularity  which  for  a  time  they  enjoyed 
removes  them,  however,  from  the  circle  of 
the  condemned  to  the  limbo  of  the  merely 
transitory. 

The  three  operas  of  the  composer's  cul- 
minating period  —  "  Aida,"  "  Otello,"  and 
**  Falstaflf " — are  vibrant  with  such  sincere 
feeling  and  scholarly  workmanship  that  they 
are  likely  to  attain  the  ranks  which  we  name 
immortal. 

His  third  and  most  exalted  period  of  work 
began  with  "  Aida."  "  Otello  "  shows  a  yet 
greater  advance  toward  the  ideals  of  the 
music  drama,  which  was  created  by  Wag- 
ner, and  which,  on  account  of  its  reasonable- 
ness, has  been  able  to  dispossess  that  in- 
coherent medley  of  tunes,  scenes,  and  dances 
which  preceded  it. 

When  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy, 
Verdi  played  the  proud  part  of  guiding  the 
opera  of  his  country  into  the  broad  and  beau-* 
tiful  fields  of  dramatic  art.  However,  al- 
though the  influence  of  Germany,  and  in 
particular,  of  Wagner,  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  Verdi's  development,  an  examination  of 
his  scores  will  remove  any  impression  of 
slavish  imitation.  The  "  leading  motives," 
so  characteristic  of  Wagner,  are  absent,  and 
the  seductive  melodiousness  so  characteristic 
of  Verdi  is  conspicuous. 

In  the  **  Otello  "  score  this  melodiousness 
is.  however,  wrought  into  a  musical  fabric 
of  so  much  erudition  and  power  that  if 
Verdi  had  previously  been  adjudged  merely 
a  melodist,  he  was  now  become  a  scholar 
ar.d  a  realist. 

*^ 

Hrtflim^tlt  dramatis  per- 

JJ**'"'^"'**  5ow<r of  Shakespeare's 
drama  are  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the 
Duke  of  Venice,  Brahantio,  and  the  other 
senators,  Gratiano  and  Bianca.   The  first  act 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  Wajfner's  "Rienzi"  (August.  1906); 
Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  (September,  1906):  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman"  (October,  1906  );  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  (November,  1906);  Wagner's  "Lohengrin*'  (December,  1906  );  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore"  (January. 
1907):  Wagner's  **  Tannhauser  "  (  February,  1907  ):  Puccini's  "La  Boheme  "  (  March.  1907  ):  Richard  Strauss's 
'*  Salome"  (April.  1907);  Verdi's  "  Aida "  (May.  1907):  Gounod's  "Faust"  (October,  1907  ):  Wagner's  "Nibe- 
lungen  Ring  "  (January.  1908);  Wagner's  "  Parsifal "(  February,  1908  );  Verdi's  "  Falstaff  "(  March.  1908):  and 
Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde  '*  (  April.  1908). 
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is  omitted,  and  the  drama  opens  on  a  stormy 
evening  in  Cyprus. 

The  villain  I  ago,  Cassio,  his  lieutenant, 
Roderigo,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  and  Mon- 
tano,  whom  Otello  has  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  are  gathered  together 
in  a  tavern,  watching  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
bringing  Otello, 

Finally  the  ship  makes  a  landing,  and 
Otello,  a  great  Moorish  general  in  the  Vene- 
tian army,  steps  on  shore,  and,  mid  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  passes  on  into  the 
castle. 

In  a  dialogue  between  lago  and  Roderigo, 
we  learn  that  Roderigo  is  in  love  with  the 
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Moor's  wife,  the  beautiful  Desdemona.  Iag,o 
comforts  him  with  assurances  of  woman's 
lickleness,  and  tells  the  melancholy  lover  that 
he  himself  would  welcome  any  affliction 
which  could  be  brought  upon  Otello,  whose 
partiality  for  Cassio  has  enraged  him. 

lago  and  Roderigo  join  Cassio  and  some 
soldiers  at  a  table  where  there  is  wine.  lago 
forces  drink  on  Cassio,  who  rebels,  saying 
that  the  one  glass  he  has  already  taken  has 
nnde  him  unsteady.  When,  however,  lagi 
proposes  a  toast  to  Desdemona,  Cassio  sips 
his  glass,  shouting: 

Desdemona  is  the  blossom  of  our  is- 
land !  " 

lago  whispers  to  Roderigo  that  he 
should  beware  this  handsome  ad- 
mirer of  Desdemona,  lest  when  that 
lady's  affections  begin  to  tire  of  her 
swarthy  husband  they  should  turn 
rather  to  Cassia  than  to  himself. 

"If  he  drinks,  he  is  ruined,"  cries 
lago;  "make  him  drink." 

When  Cassio  is  maudlin  and  tot- 
tering, Roderigo,  at  lago's  instiga- 
tion, provokes  him  to  fury  by  laugh- 
ing at  his  condition.  They  fight,  and 
Montana  separates  them,  but  is 
wounded.  lago.  raises  an  alarm,  and 
Otello  enters,  followed,  presently  by 
Desdemona.  When  Otello  realizes 
that  Desdemona  has  been  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  riot,  his  anger 
with  Cassio.  knows  no  bounds.  He 
degrades  him  from  his  rank;  and  as 
Cassia's  sword  drops,  lago  mutters: 
"  At  last  I  triumph  !  " 
The  crowd  scatters,  and  Otello 
and  Desdemona  are  alone.  Cnder 
the  stars,  with  the  silent  city  around 
them,  they  rehearse  the  story  of  their 
first  love,  and  the  splendor  of  its 
consummation. 

We  next  find  ourselves  in  a  hall 
of  the  castle. '  At  its  rear,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  glass  par- 
tition, lies  a  garden.  lago  is  in  con- 
versation with  Cassio,  whom  he 
hypocritically  compassionates  on  his 
loss  of  rank.  He  advises  him  to 
seek  pardon  through  the  good  offices 
of  Desdemona,  whose  slightest  wish 
Otello  makes  his  dearest  mission, 
Cassio  wanders  off  into  the  garden 
to  find  her,  and  lago,  left  alone, 
utters  a  fiendish  analysis  of  his  own 
character. 

Desdemona,  with  lago's  wife, 
Emilia,  enters  the  garden.  Cassio 
presents  himself,  and  as  Desdemona 
smiles  upon  him,  lago  grimly  pre- 
dicts the  future. 
York.  Presently  Otello  enters,    lago  pre- 
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tends  not  to  see  him,  and  staring  toward 
Desdemona  and  Cassio,  mutters :  "  This  I 
like  not" 

Otello  at  once  catches  fire.  What  is  it,  he 
asks,  that  lago  does  not  Hke? 

lago  goads  him,  and  pricks  him  with  ques- 
tions, with  innuendos,  with  contradictory 
assertions.  The  stupid  Otello  writhes  in  the 
torture.  He  does  not  understand,  only  he 
feels  that  something  awful  is  impending. 

Desdemona  comes  toward  them  sur- 
rounded by  women  and  children,  and  sailors 
who  scatter  flowers  and  gifts  in  front  of  her. 

"  Here  she  is ;  watch  her  closely,"  says 


**  If  she  deceives  me,"  murmurs  Otello, 
"  then  heaven  itself  is  a  liar." 

Desdemona  at  once  speaks  of  Cassio's  suit, 
pleading  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  sympa- 
thetic woman.  Otello  complains  of  head- 
ache, and  Desdemona  forgets  everything  but 
his  distress.  She  takes  out  her  handkerchief 
and  folds  it  to  bind  upon  his  forehead,  but 
he  seizes  it  and  throws  it  to  the  ground, 
crying  that  it  is  too  small.  Poor  Desde- 
mona, who  never  before  has  heard  a  harsh 
word  from  her  lord,  begs  forgiveness  if  she 
has  in  any  way  offended. 

During  this  dialogue  lago  has  approached 
Emilia,  and  wrenched  from  her  unwilling 
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and  suspicious  hands  the  handkerchief  Otello 
threw  down.  "  Lurking  disaster,"  cries 
Emilia,  "  spreads  out  its  meshes." 

Desdcmona  and  Emilia  go  out,  and  I  ago 
retreats  to  the  door  at  the  back,  where  he 
remains   standing.     Otcllo   throws  himself 


He  then  advances  and  seeks  to  comfort 
Otcllo  with  his  hypocritical  friendship. 
Otcllo  springs  up,  seizes  him  by  the  throat, 
and  throws  him.  Even  this  offense  lago 
turns  to  his  "own  advantage,  talking  of 
abused  honesty  and  ill-requited  services  of 


DAVID  BISPHAM  AS  lAGO. 
pr^/tH  a  cotyrighted  thotograth  h  Aimi  Dupont,  New  Yark. 

into  a  chair,  crying:   "The   false  Dcsde-  friendship,  till  the  unstable  Otcllo  is  ready 

mono!  "  to  believe  what  further  evidences  of  Dcsdc; 

lago   fondles   the  captured   handkerchief  mona's  disloyalty  lago  may  relate, 

with  malicious  delight.    "  Yea,  trifles  light  This    is    lago's   opportunity   to  mention 

as  air  are  to  the  jealous  proof  of  holy  writ,"  falsely  the  discovery  of  the  handkerchief  in 

he  mutters,    "  Now  will  I  lose  in  Cassio's  Cassio's  possession.   It  was  Otcllo's  first  gift 

house  this  napkin."  to  his  lady,  and  when  the  Moor  hears  that 
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Dcsdemona  has  bestowed  it  on  Cassio,  he 
drops  on  his  knees  to  utter  an  oath  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  third  act  brings  us  again  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  Otello  and 
lago  are  walking  together.  Presently  logo 
goes  out,  and  Desdemona  enters.  She  at 
once  renews  her  suit  for  Cassio.  Otello  in- 
terrupts her  to  ask  for  a  handkerchief.  She 
gives  him  one,  but  he  wants  another,  the 
one  spotted  with  strawberries,  which  was 
his  own  gift. 

When  she  says  she  has  not  it  with  her, 
Otello  warns  her  of  terrible  consequences  if 
she  loses  it,  for  it  is,  he  says,  a  talisman. 
She  is  alarmed,  but  denies  having  lost  it; 
yet  when  Otello  bids  her  fetch  it,  she  evades 
him,  recug-ing  to  Cassio's  suit.  Then  Otello 
breaks  into  fury,  accuses  her  of  dishonesty, 
and  pushes  her  from  the  room. 

He  remains  alone  but  a  minute  when  lago 
enters,  and  motioning  toward  the  entrance 
which  Cassio  is  approaching,  pushes  Otello 
into  hiding.  Jago  then  manipulates  a  dia- 
logue with  Cassio,  which  to  Otello,  in  his 
place  of  concealment — where  he  can  but  half 
hear  and  see — appears  a  confirmation  of  all 
logo's  insinuations. 

He  hears  the  name  of  Desdemona;  he 
hears  triumphant  laughter.  Otello,  hiding 
behind  pillars,  creeps  nearer  to  lagOy  who 
beckons  him. 

All  at  once  Cassio  draws  from  his  pocket 
the  strawberry  handkerchief.  No  further 
proof  is  needed  for  Otello's  undoing.  Cassio 
goes  out,  and  Otello  asks  simply : 

"  How  shall  I  murder  him  ?  " 

This  office  lago  takes  upon  himself,  but 
he  counsels  Otello  to  smother  Desdemona 
in  her  bed.  Otello  appoints  lago  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  goes  off  the  stage  to  meet  a 
retinue  of  ambassadors,  arrived  from  Venice. 

During  the  ensuing  scene  Otello  treats 
Desdemona  with  insolence  in  the  presence 
of  the  ambassadors.  Once  he  raises  his  arm 
to  strike  her,  but  is  held  back  by  Ludovieo. 
Otello  sends  for  Cassio,  and  informs  him 
that  he,  Otello.  has  been  recalled  to  Venice 
by  the  duke;  while  he,  Cassio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed successor  in  Cyprus.  **  Death  and 
perdition !  "  cries  lago.  thwarted. 

Otello  announces  his  intention  to  sail  for 
Venice  on  the  morrow ;  then  takes  hold  of 
Desdemona  and  throws  her  to  the  ground. 
Knights  and  ladies  indignantly   raise  her, 


while  she  pleads  her  ig^iorance  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. 

lago  approaches  Otello  and  urges  him  to 
strike  quickly;  he  then  passes  on  to  Rode- 
rigo.  and  twits  him  upon  the  speedy  de- 
parture of  his  beloved  Desdemona.  If,  how- 
ever, lago  insinuates,  Cassio  should  be  killed 
this  night,  probably  Otello  and  Desdemona 
would  remain  in  Cyprus. 

Rodcrigo  seizes  the  suggestion.  **  Wher- 
e'er you  lead  my  unknown  destiny,"  he  cries, 
'*  be  it  to  death,  I  still  must  follow  thee." 

Desdemona,  after  kneeling  long  at  her 
prie-dieu,  goes  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  By  a 
private  door  Otello  enters  her  chamber.  He 
lays  a  simitar  on  the  table,  approaches  the 
bed,  and  gazes  at  his  sleeping  wife.  Then, 
stooping  over,  he  kisses  her  three  times. 

At  the  third  kiss  she  wakes.  He  asks  her 
if  she  has  prayed,  for  he  has  no  wish  to  kill 
her  soul.  She  inquires  what  he  means  by 
killing,  and  he  answers  that  for  her  love  for 
Cassio  she  shall  die. 

Desdemona  declares  the  singleness  of  her 
passion  for  her  lord,  but  Otello  says  he  has 
seen  the  handkerchief  in  Cassio's  hand. 

*'  And  yet,"  she  protests,  **  I  am  guiltless." 
Otello  may  call  Cassio  and  ask. 

But  Otello  tells  her  that  Cassio  is  mute 
forever;  and  when  she  weeps,  Otello,  en- 
raged, seizes  her  pillows  and  smothers  her. 

There  is  a  knocking  outside,  and  Emilia 
enters  with  the  news  that  Cassio  has  killed 
Roderigo  and  himself  still  lives. 

Desdemona's  voice  is  faintly  heard  from 
the  bed,  murmuring :  "  I  die  here  guiltless." 

As  Emilia  rushes  toward  her,  Desdemona 
whispers  that  she  has  killed  herself. 

'*  She  dies  a  liar,"  cries  Otello.  "  I  killed 
her."  He  then  tells  Emilia  of  lago's  accusa- 
tions. 

Emilia  runs  off  in  search  of  assistance, 
and  returns  with  lago,  Cassio.  and  soldiers. 
She  confronts  lago  with  his  dastardly  plot, 
and  tells  Otello  how  the  handkerchief  was 
wrenched  from  her  hands.  Cassio  interrupts 
Emilia  to  say  he  found  the  handkerchief  in 
his  chamber. 

At  this  point  Montana  rushes  in,  and, 
pointing  to  lago.  cries  out  that  Roderigo, 
dyirtg,  has  confessed  logo's  foul  machina- 
tions,   lago  seeks  escape,  but  is  pursued. 

Otello  goes  to  the  bed  where  Desdemona 
lies  silent,  and  kissing  her  over  and  over 
agnin,  falls  on  his  daggfr. 


THE  EFFECT   OF  MUSIC. 

THE  meaning  of  aong  goes  deep.    Who  is  there  that,  in  k^gical  words,  can  ezpreu  the  etfect  music 
has  on  us  ?    A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that  I — Chomas  C\Hylc, 
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WOMEN  WHO  DARED  DEATH  IN  THE 
WILD  WATERS  OF  NIAGARA. 


BY  ORRIN    E.  DUNLAP. 


ON  TIGHT  ROPES  AND  IN  FRAIL  BARRELS  THEY  HAVE  DEFIED 
THE  DEATH-DEALING  FALLS  AND  RAPIDS  IN  ATTEMPTS  TO 
WREST   FAME    AND    FORTUNE    FROM    ITS   FURIOUS  FLOODS 


Ontario,  it  flows  peacefully  for  a  mile 
through  the  gorge  until,  feeling  the  con- 
fining influence  of  the  high  banks,  at  a  very 
narrow  point  the  quiet  of  the  waters  is 
again  disturbed,  and  the  roughest  bit  of 
rapids  in  the  world  is  created. 

This  section  of  the  Niagara  River  is 
known  as  the  Whirlpool  Rapids.  Here  the 
river  sweeps  in  terrible  fury  between  cliffs 
two  hundred  feet  high  and  but  eight  hun- 
dred feet  apart.  The  waves  run  high, 
breaking  into  spray  at  their  crests,  and 
roll  on  at  express  speed  into  the  great 
whirlpool,  where  the  flood  gyrates  and 
boils. 

In  spite  of  the  terrifying  and  dangerous 
conditions  that  lay  before  them,  a  number 


*  1  NHREE-QUARTERS  of  a  mile 


above  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
the  water  of  the  great 
river  begins  to  increase  its 
speed  as  it  reaches  a  point 
where  the  river-bed  begins 


to  (lip  toward  the  brink. 

For  a  goodly  portion  of  this  distance  the 
river  flows  tumultupusly,  as  the  water  leaps 
over  reef  after  reef,  winds  in  and  out 
among  pretty  islands,  and  tosses  and 
plunges  along,  as  though  in  fury  over  the 
knowledge  that  it  must  go  over  the  mighty 
precipice  to  the  gorge  below. 

At  the  foot  of  the  falls  the  water  is 
churned  to  whiteness  by  the  tumult  of  the 
drop.    Continuing  its  course  toward  Lake 
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of  daring  women  have  sought  fame  and 
fortune  in  these  waters  of  Niagara. 

The  first  woman  who,  with  a  desire  to 
become  more  widely  known,  risked  her  life 
at  Niagara  was  Signorina  Marie  Spelterina, 
an  aerial  g^-mnast,  twenty-three  years  old, 
who  had  become  noted  for  her  tight  rope 
performances.  Blondin  had  crossed  the  Ni- 
agara gorge  on  a  rope  from  cliff  to  cliff,  but 
no  woman  had  ever  attempted  the  feat. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  8, 
1876,  Spelterina  gave  her  initial  perforjnance 
over  the  Whirlpool  Rapids.  A  rope  two 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter  was 
stretched  across  the  chasm.  Numerous 
guys  and  ballast  of  sand-bags  held  it  as 
taut  as  possible.  A  band  of  music  played 
inspiring  airs  at  either  end  of  the  rope  to 
lend  spirit  to  the  occasion. 


Spelterina,  dressed  in  flesh-colored  tights, 
with  sea-green  bodice /and  a  tunic  of  scarlet, 
stepped  boldly  out  on  the  cable,  starting 
from  the  American  side.  Her  manner  was 
confident,  and  the  watching  crowds  on  the 
river-banks  and  the  suspension  bridge  wildly 
cheered.  Occasionally  she  stopped  to  rest, 
soon  resuming  the  journey,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  stepped  from  the  cable  upon 
Canadian  soil. 

After  a  brief  rest,  she  recrossed  safely  to 
the  American  side,  where  she  received  the 
congratulations  of  hundreds  of  spectators. 

Upon  her  succeeding  appearances  at  Ni- 
agara, Spelterina  essayed  more  difficult 
feats.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednes-; 
day,  July  12,  1876,  she  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  cable  with -baskets  on  her  feet.  The 
trip  to   the  Canadian,  side  was   made  in 


SADIE   ALLEN.    THE    FIRST    WOMAN    TO    BRAVE   THE   WHIRLPOOL    RAPIDS  IN 
BARREL,    AND   GEORGE    HAZLITT,    WHO   ACCOMPANIED    HER.  THOUGH 
THE   ATTEMPT    PROVED    SUCCESSFUL,   MISS  ALLEN  SUFFERED 
KEENLY  FROM   NERVOUS  SHOCK. 
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eleven  minutes,  and  on  the  return  she 
walked  backward,  her  rope  at  the  center 
swinging  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  torrent. 

The  public  marveled,  for  Spelterina  ap- 
peared to  be  as  safe  on  the  slender  cable 
as  the  thousands  who  watched  her  from 
the  railway  bridge  close  by. 

On  Wednesday,  July  19,  of  the  same  year, 
she  crossed  the  rope  to  Canada  with  her 
eyes  blindfolded,  but  returned  with  her  eyes 
uncovered.  Three  days  later  the  trip  was 
made  with  her  ankles  and  wrists  manacled. 

Her  final  trip  was  made  on  Thursday, 
July  27,  1876,  before  a  very  large  crowd, 
excursions  from  points  many  miles  distant 
having  been  run  on  all  the  railroads. 

Two  days  later  a  body  of  women  met  in 
the  parlors  of  the  International  Hotel. 
Signorina  Spelterina  had  been  invited,  and 
a  handsome  gold  locket  was  presented  to 
her. 

No  other  woman  has  attempted  to  dupli- 
cate her  feats  at  Niagara. 

It  was  more  than  ten  years  later  that 
Miss  Sadie  Allen  journeyed  to  Niagara 
Falls  from  Buffalo,  to  voyage  through  the 
rapids  in  a  barrel.  No  woman  had  ever 
ventured  the  performance,  and  much  in- 
terest was  excited. 

The  barrel  in  which  she  was  to  brave  the 
waters  was  ten  feet  long  and  of  large  girth. 
It  floated  on  its  bilge  and  had  an  oak  keel. 
A  manhole  at  the  top  afforded  entrance.* 
Glass  peepholes  were  provided,  as  well  as 
openings  to  admit  fresh  air. 

George  Hazlitt,  who  had  once  before 
made  the  trip,  was  to  be  her  companion. 
The  two  entered  the  barrel,  and  were  towed 
to  a  point  where  the  suction  of  the  rapids 
caught  it  and  hurried  it  along. 

The  trip  to  the  whirlpool  was  made  in 
two  minutes,  the  barrel  being  constantly 
tossed  about  by  the  mighty  waves.  It  cir- 
cled the  pool,  was  seized  by  the  out-current, 
and  swung  down  the  river  into  an  eddy, 
where  Hazlitt  put  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  and  caught  a  line  tossed  to  him  by 
friends  on  shore. 

Miss  Allen  and  Hazlitt  landed  safely. 
Both  were  bruised,  and  Miss  Allen  was 
seasick.  Her  companion  had  wagered  five 
dollars  that  she  would  scream  before  the 
trip  ended,  but  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  had  lost.  It  was  necessary  for  Miss 
Allen  to  remain  at  Niagara  overnight  to 
recover  from  the  nervous  shock,  and  she 
never  had  any  desire  to  repeat  the  trip. 

Another  woman,  Martha  E.  Wagenfuhrer. 
decided  to  go  through  the  Whirlpool  Rap- 
ids in  a  barrel,  and  she  chose  as  the  day 
September  6.  1901,  the  day  on  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  shot  at  Buffalo. 


The  President  visited  Niagara  in  the 
morning,  and  Miss  Wagenfuhrer  planned 
that  when  he  came  up  through  the  gorge  in 
an  electric-car  he  should  see  the  barrel- 
boat  in  which  she  was  being  hurled  and 
buffeted  by  the  waves  and  currents. 

She  was  late  in  starting,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  passed  out  of  the  gorge  before  the 
barrel  in  which  Miss  Wagenfuhrer  trav- 
eled came  down  through  the  canon. 

She  made  the  trip  to  the  whirlpool,  where 
she  was  rescued.  Her  barrel,  unlike  that 
in  which  Sadie  Allen  rode,  stood  on  end, 
being  heavily  ballasted. 

The  next  adventure  of  a  woman  in  the 
awful  waters  of  the  Niagara  gorge  ended 
disastrously.  It  occurred  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Miss  Wagenfuhrer's  successful  at- 
tempt. 

Carlisle  D.  Graham,  the  original  "barrel- 
voyager"  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and 
Miss  Maud  Willard,  born  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
had  long  planned  a  dual  performance  in  the 
gorge.  It  was  decided  that  Miss  Willard 
should  first  journey  through  the  rapids  in 
Graham's  barrel.  It  was  agreed  that  should 
the  barrel  be  caught  by  the  currents  and 
swept  out  of  the  whirlpool  and  down-stream 
to  Lewiston,  Graham  would  swim  out  from 
the  New  York  side  and  travel  down  the 
river  with  it. 

Graham  went  to  the  whirlpool  shore  to 
wait,  and  Miss  Willard  was  escorted  to  the 
old  dock  where  the  barrel  was  in  waiting. 

At  twenty  minutes  of  four  on  Saturday, 
September  7,  1901,  she  entered  the  barrel 
taking  with  her  a  small  pet  dog.  Friends 
advised  her  to  leave  the  dog  on  shore,  but 
she  refused.  Ten  minutes  later  the  barrel 
was  towed  out  to  midstream  above  the 
railroad  bridges.  At  four  o'clock  the  bar- 
rel was  in  the  tumult  of  the  rapids. 

Unlike  the  others  who  had  braved  the 
rapids.  Miss  Willard  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  carried  across  the  whirlpool  to 
the  Canadian  shore,  where  willing  hands 
were  waiting  to  help  her  land.  The  barrel 
was  caught  between  the  up  and  down  cur- 
rents, and  there  it  floated,  tossed,  and  tum- 
bled hour  after  hour  until  people  grew 
weary  of  watching. 

Shortly  after  five  o'clock,  the  barrel  was 
sucked  out  of  sight  in  one  of  the  whirls  of 
the  maelstrom.  It  was  under  water  a  short 
time,  but  when  it  reappeared  it  was  hun- 
dreds of  feet  away  from  where  it  went 
down,  showing  that  its  flight  beneath  the 
surface  must  have  been  at  a  terrific  pace. 

Night  fell,  and  the  barrel  remained  im- 
prisoned in  the  pool.  A  searchlight-car 
was  sent  from  the  city,  and  its  rays  were 
thrown  over  the  wild  waters.  On  the 
Canadian  shore  a  huge  bonfire  was  built. 
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About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  little 
piece  of  driftwood,  thrown  from  the  cur- 
rent toward  the  shore,  marked  a  change  in 
the  current,  and  showed  that  when  the  bar- 
rel again  rounded  the  pool  there  was  hope 
of  capturing  it. 

The  barrel  shot  from  the  darkness  into 
the  glare  of  the  bonfire.  Men  leaped  into 
the  wUeti  .siteceeded  in  getting^  it 
ashore.  ^(§^^0^,  the  head  was  knocked  in. 
The  little  dof  lesi^cd  otst  in  great  joy,  but 
Maud  WMsad  «a$  dead.  The  little  dog 
had  constuned  the  air  widch  might  have 
kept  her  alive  witil  the  rescue^ 

Witiim  a  month  her  mother  di^  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  was  hnrkid  beside  her 
daughter  ta  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Niagara 
Falls. 

Perhaps  the  .liO|1d  was  never  given  a 
greater  surprise '^Stii  iHMSd  Mrs.  Annie  Ed- 
son  Taylor  appeared  at  Niagara  FaUs  and 
said  she  intended  going  over  the  Horse- 
shoe in  a  barrel  of  Kentiidigr  oak,  which  she 
brought  with  her.    She  came  from  Bay 


meant  certain  death.  Nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Taylor  persisted,  even  though  the  coroner 
took  occasion  to  see  her  and  warn  her. 

Those  who  thought  they  knew  Niagara 
best  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  woman 
would  be  killed  in  the  rapids  above  the 
falls.     It   did  not  appear  possible  that  a 


MISS  MAUD  WILLARD,   WHOSE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  RAPIDS  RESULTED  IN  HER  DEATH.      FOR  FIVE 
HOURS  SHE  WAS  WHIRLED  AND  TOSSED  BY  THE  MAD  CURRENTS.     THE  DOG  SHOWN  IN  THE 
PICTURE   WAS   A   PET   WHICH   SHE   TOOK  WITH   HER.      IT   SURVIVED   THE  VOYAGE. 


City,  Michigan,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
/oung  man,  her  manager. 

The  barrel  was  four  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter, 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumference  a.t  one 
end,  and  eighteen  inches  at  the  other.  Ten 
strong  iron  hoops  firmly  bound  it. 

Great  amazement  was  expressed  that  a 
woman  forty-three  years  old  should  con- 
sider it  possible  to  conquer  the  mighty 
Horseshoe.    All  agreed  that  the  attempt 


human  being  could  live  through  the  trip; 
then  there  was  that  terrible  drop  over  the 
brink  into  the  gorge — in  a  barrel  of  Ken- 
tucky oak. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  determined.  It  was  do 
or  die,  and  she  felt  absolutely  certain  that 
she  could  make  the  trip  in  safety. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  i8, 
1901,  her  barrel,  in  which  a  cat  had  been 
placed,  was  set  adrift  above  the  falls.  It 
rode    through    the    rapids   and    made  the 
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A  REMARKABLE   PHOTOGRAPH   OF  MISS    WILLARD  S    BARREL   IN    THE   SWIRLING   RAPIDS.  CAUGHT 
BETWEEN  THE  UP  AND  DOWN  CURRENTS   IT  WAS  HURLED  ABOUT  HOUR  AFTER 
HOUR  UNTIL  THE  ONLOOKERS  WEARIED  OF  WATCHING. 


plunge  over  the  Horseshoe.  The  cat  was 
taken  out  dead,  while  the  barrel,  though  un- 
broken, was  half  full  of  water. 

Mrs.  Taylor  continued  her  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  A  blacksmith's  anvil, 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  was  bolted 
and  strapped  with  iron  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  to  cause  it  to  ride  upright,  keep- 
ing the  occupant  in  a  standing  position. 
Straps  were  looped  on  the  inside  so  that 
Mrs.  Taylor  could  run  her  arms  through 
them  and  hold  on.  Fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  was  a  surcingle  arrangement, 
designed  to  go  about  her  waist,  so  that 
should  her  arms  lose  their  grip  she  would 
not  pitch  forward  on  her  head. 

Twice  Mrs.  Taylcr  disappointed  the 
crowds  that  gathered  to  see  her  make  the 
trip,  but  it  was  through  no  fault  of  her 
own. 

*'  The  boatmen  say  the  wind  is  too  high 
to  take  chances  of  launching  my  barrel," 
she  explained  after  the  first  failure  to  make 
the  attempt.  "I  am  awfully  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint the  people,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  T 
will  make  the  trip  to-morrow,  if  the  wind 
does  not  interfere. 

'*  I  shall  have  the  barrel  filled  with  air  by 
a  bicycle-pump.  I  believe  I  can  live  fully 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  two,  with  the  cover 
closed.  I  have  no  fear  on  that  score,  but  I 
dread  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  and  I  do  not 


want  my  barrel  to  escape  the  watchers  be- 
low the  falls  and  get  into  the  whirlpool. 

"  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  am  do- 
ing this  for  money.  I  do  not  know  how 
money  is  to  be  made  from  the  venture,  but 
my  manager  is  sanguine  that  there  is 
money  in  it,  and  I  have  faith  in  him.  I 
have  given  freely  to  charity  all  my  life, 
and  now  I  feel  that  if  I  make  the  trip  in 
safety  the  world  will  do  something  for  me. 

**  I  have  had  some  queer  adventures  in  my 
day,  and  I  know  that  the  trip  over  the  falls 
will  be  the  greatest  of  all  my  experiences, 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear.  I  am  de- 
termined in  this  venture,  and  I  will  go  over 
the  falls  in  my  barrel  if  I  am  permitted 
to  do  so." 

On  Thursday,  October  24,  1901,  thou- 
sands gathered  on  the  Canadian  river-bank, 
on  the  shore  of  Goat  Island,  and  along  the 
river  beyond  the  falls,  to  watch  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor. At  one  point  men  grouped  themselves 
on  a  dynamite  magazine  in  order  to  get  an 
elevation  from  which  they  could  view  the 
river. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Taylor  left  her 
boarding-place  and  went  !o  Port  Day,  a 
point  up  the  river  from  which  the  start  was 
to  be  made.  In  the  earl}^  afternoon  Boat- 
men Fred  Trusdale  and  William  Holloran 
rowed  her  out  on  the  river  and  headed 
for  Grass  Island  with  the  barrel  in  tow. 
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At  Grass  Island  she  entered  the  barrel, 
and  the  surcingle  contrivance  was  made 
fast.  Two  cushions  protected  her  chest  and 
back.  An  additional  pillow  for  her  head, 
to  be  arranged  after  the  manhole  was 
closed,  was  placed  in  the  barrel.  There 
were  three  smaU  air-holes  in  front  of  her 
face,  and  into  one  a  short  piece  of  rubber 
hose  was  fitted.  Through  this  she  might 
draw  in  air  if  the  supply  in  the  barrel  gave 
out  before  she  was  taken  ashore. 

Her  order  to  put  the  cover  on  the  barrel 
was  given  very  coolly,  .\fter  the  cover 
was  in  place,  Mrs.  Taylor  was  a  prisoner, 
and  no  matter  w-hat  happened  she  could  do 
nothing  without  aid  from  outside.  There 
was  danger  that  the  barrel  might  lodge  on 
a  reef  or  other  shallow  place  in  the  river- 
bed, far  beyond  the  reach  of  people  on 
shore.    It  was  a  frightful  possibility. 

•*  Go  ahead  with  the  pump,"  called  Mrs. 
Taylor  from  the  inside  of  the  barrel. 

The  pump  was  oper- 
ated   vigorously,  and 
then    Holloran  called 
out : 

•*  H  a  V  e  you  got 
enough?  " 

'*  Yes,  that  will  do," 
replied  Mrs.  Taylor. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Trusdale. 

"  All  right,  thank  you. 
Now  you  may  start," 
firmly  responded  Mrs. 
Taylor. 

It  was  3.50  P.M.  when 
the  men  dipped  their 
oars  and  took  the  bar- 
rel in  tow,  going  far 
out  into  the  current  to- 
ward the  Canadian 
side.  There  the  bar- 
rel was  set  adrift,  one 
of  the  oarsmen  striking 
it  with  his  oar  to  sig- 
nal to  Mrs.  Taylor 
their  return  to  shore. 
Thousands  of  eyes 
were  fastened  on  the 
barrel  as  it  floated  to- 
ward the  fall. 

"  She's  coming !  She's 
coming !  "  was  the  cry 
that  swept  along  both 
shores  of  the  mainland 
and  along  Goat  Island. 

The  watching  crowds 
leaned  forward  in  ex- 
citement as  they  peered 
at  the  barrel  bobbing 
through  the  rapids  and 
on    to    the  thrilling 


plunge.  Every  dip  over  a  reef  caused  a 
chill  of  apprehension.  No  one  had  ever 
made  that  perilous  journey  and  survived. 

At  twenty-tliree  minutes  after  four  the 
barrel  reached  the  brink  of  the  Horseshoe 
and  plunged  into  the  gorge  below."  An  in- 
describable cry  burst  involuntarily  from  the 
lips  of  the  thousands  of  onlookers^ as  the 
barrel  dropped  from  one  level  of  the  river 
to  the  other. 

"  The  barrel  is  all  right,"  came  the  shout 
from  the  lower  end  of  Goat  Island,  and 
the  tidings  passed  from  mouth  to  mfiuth. 

The  barrel  floated  out  from  under  the 
waterfall  and  down  stream  into  an  eddy  on 
Ihe  Canadian  side,  where  men  caught  it  and 
dragged  it  ashore. 

As  they  tore  oflF  the  cover  Mrs.  Taylor 
stretched  out  her  right  arm  and  waved  her 
hand.  A  clieer  from  the  rescuing  party 
swept  up  from  the  gorge,  telling  that  Mrs. 
Tavlor  was  alive — that  a  woman  had  con- 


MARTHA  E.   WAGENFUHRER,   WHO  WENT   THROUGH    THE    KAPIUS  THE 
DAY  ON  WHICH   PRESIDENT  Mc  KIN  LEV  WAS  SHOT.      SHE  PLANNED 
TO   MAKE   THE   PRESIDENT   AN    INVOLUNTARY  WITNESS,  BUT 
WAS  LATE  IN  STARTING,   .SO  MISSED  HIM. 
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MRS.  TAYLOR  ABOUT  TO  EMBARK  ON  HER  TERRIBLE  VOYAGE.     WITH  THE  BARREL  IN  TOW  SHE 
WAS   ROWED  OUT  TO  GRASS  ISLAND  BY  TWO  BOATMEN. 

from  a  cot>yrishtcd  thotograth  by  H.  F.  NieUon. 


RS,  TAYLOR  ENTERING  THE  BARREL  IN  WHICH 

SHE  WENT  OVER   HORSESHOE  FALL. 
Front  a  cotyrighted  fhotograth  by  If.  F.  NielsoH. 


quered  the  majestic  and  terrifying  Horse- 
shoe Fall  of  Niagara. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  a  saw  before  Mrs. 
Taylor  could  be  taken  from  the  barrel, 
which  was  half  full  of  water.  She  was 
hurried  to  her  boarding-house  and  put  to 
bed,  but  within  a  few  days  w^as  able  to  visit 
the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

The  trip  over  Niagara  was  made  on  her 
forty-third  birthday.  She  had  lived  in 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Albany,  New  York:  Sank  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan,  and  other  places,  having 
taught  dancing  and  physical  culture.  It 
was  while  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  that  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  over  the  Horse- 
shoe ;  and  after  the  idea  came  to  her,  she 
persisted  in  carrying  it  out. 

"  When  the  boatman  rapped  on  the  bar- 
rel," said  she,  in  relating  her  experience, 
**  to  tell  me  that  I  had  been  cast  adrift,  my 
heart  leaped  and  pounded  as  though  it 
would  suffocate  me.  But  even  then  I  had 
no  fear — no  disposition  to  back  out. 

"The  floating  in  the  quiet  water  was  a 
great  strain  upon  me,  but  when  the  barrel 
began  to  toss  I  realized  that  I  w^as  plung- 
ing into  the  upper  rapids.  I  think  I  know 
every  leap  the  barrel  made.  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  prayed  Grod  to  spare  my  life.  I 
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was  whirled  about  like  a  top,  and  I  tossed 
about  in  the  barrel  as  though  1  were  a  cork. 
1  held  tightly  to  the  handles — the  straps— 
and  thought  only  of  preventing  my  head 
from  being  struck. 

**  The  barrel  struck  rocks  three  times  in 
the  trip  down  the  rapids.  The  water  seemed 
to  come  in  in  bucketfuls; 
it  came  in  everywhere,  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  I  felt  as 
if  all  nature  was  being  anni- 
hilated. When  I  went  over 
the  Horseshoe  I  fancy  I  lost 
my  senses  for  a  minute,  but 
not  for  long. 

**  I  would  not  go  over  Ni- 
agara again  for  a  million 
dollars.  I  would  sooner  walk 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  loaded 
cannon,  knowing  I  was  about 
to  be  blown  to  pieces,  than 
make  that  trip  again." 

Though  money  was  Mrs. 
Taylor's  motive  in  underta- 
king the  trip,  she  made  no 
great  gains  as  a  result. 

Of  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  world,  she  is  the  only 
one  who  has  gone  over  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  of  Niagara 
and  lived  to  tell  the  story. 
Had  great  armies  been  in 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara,  as  they  were  cen- 
turies ago,  and  had  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor run  this  channel  of 
death  to  carry  messages 
from  one  commander  to 
another,  her  feat  would  have 
place  in  histories  and  school- 
books  the  world  over,  and 
her  name  would  be  a  house- 
hold word.  Possibly,  it  is 
the  object  that  belittles  the 
result :  but  when  she  had  the 
daring  to  conquer  Niagara, 
who  can  deny  her  the  right 
to  live  upon  her  fame? 

Last  year  the  common 
council  of  Niagara  Falls  officially  recognized 
her  performance  by  granting  her  the  right, 
without  license,  to  have  a  souvenir-stand  on 
the  principal  street. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  flood  that  pours 
over  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  sufficient  for 


the  development  of  twelve  million  horse- 
power. For  forty  minutes  this  woman  was 
buffeted  about  by  the  waves  and  currents, 
rolling,  tumbling,  tossing  along.  No  other 
human  being  had  ever  been  placed  jn  simi- 
lar conditions  and  in  the  same  position  on 
that  tide  that  runs  toward  the  brink. 


THE    THRILLING    CLIMAX    OF    MRS.   TAYLOR  S    DARING.  AFTER 
PLUNGING    OVER    THE    FALL    AND   INTO   THE  GORGE,  THE 
BARREL     FLOATED     DOWN-STREAM    TO    THE  CANADIAN 
SIDE,     WHERE     EAGER     WATCHERS    DRAGGED  IT 
ASHORE,    AND   HELPED    MRS.   TAYLOR  LAND. 
From  a  copyrighted  thotograth  by  Zahner. 


Every  human  life  ever  before  within  the 
grasp  of  those  forces  had  been  destroyed; 
but  despite  the  terrible  buffetings  of  the 
upper  rapids,  despite  the  awful  fall  of  the 
waters,  the  life  of  Annie  Edson  Taylor  was 
miraculously  spared. 


COURAGE. 

intrepid  courage  is  at  best  but  a  holiday-ldiid  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in 
cases  of  neceasihr :  affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word  which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to 
its  ong^ial  signincation  of  virtue,  I  mead  good  nature,  are  of  daily  use ;  they  are  the  bread  of 
mankind,  and  statf  of  life. — lolm  Dn^dcn. 
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MISS  LAURA  C.  CARNKLL. 


A   WOMAN    DEAN    OF  DEANS. 


^  I  V  HE  only  woman  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  only  man,  who  bears  the 
impressive  title  **  Dean  of  Deans "  is  Miss  Laura  C.  Carnell,  who  is  a 
leader  in  the  executive  and  educational  work  of  Temple  University,  in 
Philadelphia.  This  university  has  an  unusual  history.  In  1881  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Russell  \l.  Con  well  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Temple  Church,  on 
Broad  Street.  In  connection  with  his  ministerial  labors,  he  lectured  on 
educational  subjects  with  extraordinary  success.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  of  regular  Iccturc-ccurses,  which  developed  into  the  foundation  of  Temple 
College,  in  1888,  with  Dr.  Conwcll  as  its  president. 

The  work  of  Temple  College  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  wide  opportunities  to  men 
and  women  who  desired  a  share  of  the  higher  education,  but  who  for  the  time  were  also 
engaged  in  other  pursuits.  It  grew  rapidly.  It  has  now  many  departments,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  students.  Lately  its  name  was  changed  to  Temple  University,  and 
Miss  Carncll  was  made  the  chief  of  its  deans  with  the  title  already  mentioned,  "Dean  of 
Deans."  o-^ 
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BY    THOMAS    B.  CARLSON. 


GROSS  FALSEHOODS  WHICH  HAVE  HAD  BIRTH  IN 
THE  SHADOWS  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FIERCE 
WHITE  LIGHT  THAT  BEATS  AROUND  A  THRONE. 


T  is  Tennyson  who  speaks  of  "  that 
fierce  h'ght  which  beats  upon 
a  throne."  Intense  publicity, 
gross  misrepresentation, 
falsehood,  and  scandal,  are 
the  penalties  which  go  with 
great  positions.  It  was  less  truly  so  in  the 
old  days,  when  high  personages  of  state  were 
hedged  about  with  privacy,  and  before  there 
were  newspapers,  cameras,  and  a  disbelief 


own  days  that  we  get  every  morning,  hot 
from  the  press,  the  tittle-tattle  which  used 
to  be  hidden  away  in  secret  diaries. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  Presi- 
dents are  very  badly  treated  in  this  respect. 
Everything  they  do  or  say  is  reported  and 
interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  may  have  political  prejudices  or 
personal  grudges. 

Yet,  compared  with  what  goes  on  in  Eu- 
rope, the  yellowest  American  newspapers 
are  self-restrained  and  courteous.  The  Pres- 
ident of  France,  for  instance,  is  always  the 


t  tm  SU€X:£SSION  CAME  TO  NICHOLAS,  GOSSIP  HAD  IT  THAT  HE  WAS  OVKRCOMB  BY  AN 
ATTACae  OW  A&JBCT  COWARDICE,  SWEATING  WITH  FRIGHT,  DECLARING  THAT  HE  WOULD 
;  IUBIG!9»  AMD  SHIVERING  AND  WHIMPERING  LIKE  ONE  WHO  WAS  DBMBNTBD. 


in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Yet  even  then 
there  were  memoir- writers  who  chronicled 
all  the  gossip  of  the  courts.  Their  books, 
published  long  after  their  deaths,  give  vivid 
and  intimate  pictures  which  profess  to  be 
history.  From  the  twelve  Caesars  to  Napo- 
leon there  was  chronicled  an  immense  amount 
of  back-stairs  gossip;  but  it  is  only  in  our 


target  for  the  cheap  journals  of  the  Boule- 
vard, whose  reporters  rake  the  ^ittcr  and 
exhaust  their  own  imaginati^-.s  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  make  the  chief  of  state 
seem  either  contemptible  or  ridiculous. 

President  Grevy  was  accused  of  selling  the 
decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
money.    President  Faure  was  almost  buried 
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in  a  mass  of  unsavory  scandal  which  did  not 
spare  him  even  at  his  death,  regarding  which 
the  most  outrageous  stories  were  told. 
President  Loubet  was  said  to  have  criminals 
in  his  own  family.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
President  Casimir  -  Perier  threw  up  the 
Presidency  in  disgust  was  the  malignancy 
of  the  Boulevard  blackmailing  journals. 

All  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  President  of  France  has  practically  no 
political  power,  ^id,  therefore,  one  •might 
suppose  that  he  would  be  spared  from  such 
attacks.  Yet  it  seems  as  though  mere  prom- 
inence were  sufficient  to  start  a  stream  of 
scandal.  Much  worse  things,  therefore,  must 
be  expected  when  the  ruler  of  a  country 
actually  governs,  and  has  the  substance  as 
well  as  the  shadow  of  authority. 

There  is  the  Czar,  for  instance.  Un- 
prejudiced foreigners  who  have  had  every 
chance  to  know  the  truth  about  him  say  that 
he  is  an  amiable,  upright,  conscientious  man, 
anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  his  people,  intense- 
ly fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  with 
plenty  of  that  stolid  Russian  courage  which 
comes  from  fatalism.  But  if  we  were  to 
believe  the  stories  that  hav6  been  circulated 
by  his  enemies,  we  should  have  to  think  him 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  men. 

Thus,  when  his  father,  Alexander  III, 
died,  and  the  succession  came  to  Nicholas, 
gossip  had  it  that  he  was  overcome  by  an 
attack  of  abject  cowardice,  sweating  with 
flight,  declarinsr  that  he  would  never  reign^ 
and  shivering  and  whimpering  like  one  who 
was  demented.  According  to  this  tale,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (now  Edward  VII)  speot 


many  hours  endeavoring  to  restore  the  new 
Czar  to  a  state  of  self-control;  and  only 
after  days  of  terrible  mental  anguish  did 
Nicholas  finally  consent  to  be  crowned  and 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  empire. 

Again,  the  press  of  the  whole  world  has 
represented  him  as  giving  way  to  panic 
terror  because  of  the  activities  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. Caricatures  have  depicted  him  as 
hiding  in  bomb-proof  cellars,  as  dreading  to 
taste  a  morsel  of  food  lest  it  should  be  pois- 
oned, and  as  fearing  to  enter  even  his  own 
capital. 

Another  set  of  stories  have  described  him 
as  a  sort  of  weak-minded  mystic.  Two 
years  ago  both  he  and  the  Czarina  were  said 
to  be  wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  well- 
known  spiritualist,  and  to  be  giving  all  their 
time  to  communications  from  the  dead. 

All  these  stories  are  mere  fables.  Natu- 
rally, the  Czar  is  very  carefully  guarded ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  feels 
any  personal  fear.  He  is  probably  not  even 
aware  of  the  measures  that  are  taken  to  pro- 
tect him. 

Since  Edward  VII  became  king,  he  has 
been  rather  singularly  free  from  slander  and 
abuse.  This  is  partly  due  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  the  circumspection  of  his  conduct 

When  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  however, 
the  newspapers  were  flooded  with  stories  of 
his  dissipations.  It  is  probable  enough  that, 
as  a  young  man,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from 


THERE  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN   LEGEND  OF  HOW  MRS.   LANGTRY  USED  TO  EMPTY  BOTTLES  OP 
CHAMPAGNE  DOWN  THE  PRINCE'S  BACK. 
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written^  packed  with  the  tales 
which  circtilate  in  barrack-rooms 
and  clubs.  They  contain  a  batch 
of  stories  which  represent  the 
Kaiser  as  running  after  women, 
as  using  the  most  extraordinary 
devices  to  outwit  his  wife,  as 
squandering  immense  sums  in 
extravagance,  as  incapable  of 
friendship,  and  as  eaten  up  by 
the  pettiest  form-  ;  anity. 
These  stories  have  a  ccriain  in- 
terest, because  they  show  how 


LEOPOLD'S  AXMIXRATIOll  VOX  TOE  8BAVTI- 

wtjz,  ACTtmm,  CLio  db  Mtf  rods,  lbd  to 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SET  OF  STOIIIBS. 

the  dull  routine  of  royalty;  but  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  the  stories  which 
tell  how  he  spent  his  time  in  the  no- 
torious Cremorne.  how  he  fought  with 
drunken  cabmen  and  rioted  witli  in  nu- 
meral)! e  loose  lish. 

There  is  a  well-known  lejj:end  of  how 
Mrs.  Langtry  used  to  empty  bottles  of 
champagne  down  the  prince's  back,  and 
another  story  of  how  he  swallowed  a  flea 
in  wine  after  it  had  been  caught  in  the 
clothing  of  a  lady  whom  he  admired. 

These  anecdotes  may  be  dismissed  as 
utterly  untrue,  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  unimpeachable  evidence  to  show  that  the 
prince  was  always  a  great  stickler  for  his 
personal  dignity,  and  most  punctilious  in 
exacting  an  extreme  respect  from  those 
about  him.  Again  and  again  he  caused  the 
social  ostracism  of  men  and  women  who 
presumed  upon  his  friendship. 

The  Kaiser  was  a  fair  mark  for  scandal- 
mongers, even  before  he  ascended  the  Ger- 
man throne.  It  was  said  that  he  was  an 
undutiful  son,  who -spoke  of  his  mother 
sneeriiigly  as  "  that  Englishwoman,"  and 
who  tried  to  prevent  his  father,  Frederick 
III,  from  being  crowned,  because  of  the  can- 
cer in  his  throat,  which  unfitted  him  to  lead 
an  army.    Two  stout  volumes  have  been 


LEOPOLD  IS  A  VERY  DEMOCRATIC  SOVEREIGN. 

far  many  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects  are  willing 
to  go  in  blackening  his  character.  The  old- 
time  friends  of  Bismarck  still  bear  a  grudge 
because  the  great  chancellor  was  dismissed 
from  ofiice,  and  they  unite  with  the  socialists 
and  radicals  of  Germany  in  concocting  tales 
to  bring  the  emperor  into  disrepute. 

King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  is  another 
monarch  who  is  thought  to  be  fair  game 
for  the  mendacious  journalist. 

Leopold  is  a  very  democratic  sort  of 
sovereign.  He  was  undoubtedly  fond  of 
pleasure  before  he  reached  his  present  vener- 
able age.  He  has  always  been  an  exceeding- 
ly shrewd  man  of  business.  All  these  points 
have  been  exploited  and  distorted. 

Thus,  it  is  told  that  he  used  to  visit  Lon- 
don in  disguise  in  order  to  indulge  in  low 
debauchery.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was 
once  arrested  during  a  carouse  and  brought 
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IT  IS  TOLD  THAT  LEOPOLD  USED  TO  VISIT  LONDON  IN  DISGUISE  IN  ORDER  TO  INDULGE  IN  LOW  DE- 
BAUCHERY.    IT  IS  EVEN  SAID  THAT  HE  WAS  ONCE  ARRESTED  DURING  A  CAROUSE 
AND  BROUGHT  BEFORE  A  POLICE  MAGISTRATE. 


before  a  police  magistrate,  and  that  only  a 
hasty  message  from  the  Foreign  Office  saved 
him  from  being  sent  up  for  thirty  days. 

Ihs  admiration  for  the  beautiful  actress, 
Cleo  dc  Merode,  led  to  another  extraor- 
dinary* set  of  stories.  The  caricaturists  of 
Paris  busied  their  pencils  so  industriously 
on  this  subject  that,  only  a  few  months  ago, 
the  French  authority  on  caricatures,  M.  Jean 
Grand-Carteret,  published  a  whole  volume 
of  these  scandalous  pictures  about  Leopold 
and  Cleo  under  the  rather  clever  title  of 
"  Cleopold." 

Everybody    knows    the   ghastly  tales 
which  have  been  told  of  King  Leopold's 
management  of  his   Congo  possessions. 
Xo  doubt,  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  the 
Belgian  officials  have  often  been  unduly 
harsh;  but  no  reasonable  person  will  sup- 
pose that  for  this  harshness  Leopold  was 
in  any  way  responsible.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,    his    eflforts    have    civilized  a 
large    tract    of    African  territory. 
The  Congo  State  now  contains  pros- 
perous  settlements,   with  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  and  with 
trade  opportunities  which  will  enrich 
and  elevate  the  people. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  hard- 
ly worth  while  to 
make  any  defense  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan, 
whom  the  English 
poet,  M  r .  VV  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Watson,  once  de- 
scribed in  a  series  of 
sonnets  as  ''Abdul  the 


A  SERVANT,  WHO  HAD  BEEN  DISCHARGED  FROM   THE  ROYAL  PALACE, 
SPREAD   REPORTS  TO  THE  EFFECT   THAT    PRINCE   HENRY  WAS 
ABSOLUTELY    BRUTAL    IN    HIS    TREATMENT    OF  QUEEN 
WILHELMINA — THAT  HE  EVEN  BEAT  HER. 
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Damned."  He  is  one  of  the  few  rulers  who 
manage  to  keep  the  world  in  ignorance  of 
their  private  lives. 

But  we  cannot  help  recalling  with  regret 
that  the  very  youngest  sovereigns  of  Europe 
should  have  received  such  atrocious  treat- 
ment from  the  scandal-mongers.  Thus,  the 
King  of  Italy,  while  he  was  still  Prince  of 
Naples,  was  always  described  as  a  stunted 
weakling,  feeble-minded,  and  almost  repul- 
sive.   His  energetic  reign  has  put  an  end  to 


Prince  Danilo  might  better  return  to  his  own 
little  principality  than  to  be  running  after 
actresses  in  Rome  and  Naples.  But,  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Italian 
king  should  be  blamed  for  acting  as  any 
sensible  person  would  act  in  private  life,  if 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  undesirable 
connections  by  marriage. 

No  one  has  ever  been  so  unchivalrous  as 
to  say  a  word  against  the  poor  little  Queen 
of  Holland,  who  is  loved  by  her  subjects, 
who  dresses  in  their  pic- 
turesque costunu',  and  whose 
nattiral  taste  and  inclinations 
are  those  of  a  careful  Dutch 
housewife.  P>ut  vvliile  she  has 
>ecn  spared,  the  whf>Ic  pack  of 
scandal-mongers  have  yelped 
ferociously  at  the  heels  of  her 


PRINCE  DANILO    DID    VISIT  ITALY    AND    PLUNGE    INTO    GREAT  EXTRAVAGANCES, 
EXPECTING  HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW,  THE  KING,  TO  HELP  HIM  OUT.  THE 
KING  INTIMATED  THAT  DANILO  MIGHT  BETTER  RETURN 
TO  HIS  OWN  LITTLE  PRINCIPALITY. 


stories  of  this  sort ;  but  rumor  has  been  busy 
spreading  tales  of  his  unreasonable  jealousy 
toward  his  beautiful  young  wife,  the  Princess 
Helena  of  Montenegro,  and  more  particularly 
of  his  alleged  squabbles  with  her  relatives. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
her  brother,  Prince  Danilo,  did  visit  Italy 
and  plunge  into  great  extravagances,  expect- 
ing his  brother-in-law,  the  king,  to  help  him 
out.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  the  king  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  this,  and  intimated  that 


husband.  Prince  Henry.  From  the  start  he 
was  in  hot  water. 

A  prince  consort  never  gets  fair  treat- 
ment, as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Prince 
Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  wished  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment to  give  her  husband  the  technical  title 
of  king,  but  she  met  with  a  blunt  refusal. 
Later,  a  servant,  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  royal  palace,  spread  reports  to  the 
effect  that  the  prince  was  absolutely  brutal  in 
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his  treatment  of  the  queen ;  that  he  even  beat 
her,  and  that  it  was  because  of  his  ill-treat- 
ment that  her  children  died  in  being  bom. 

This  was  all  pure  fiction,  since  Wilhel- 
mina  was  and  is  very  much  in  love  with  her 
consort,  who  has.  shown  himself  to  be  a 
manly  and  courageous  princeling. 

Not  long  ago,  at  great  personal  risk,  he 
helped  save  the  crew  of  21  shipwrecked  ves- 
sel, and  ht  is  bcgmntng  to  win  a  Uttlc  fiopu* 
larity  in  Holland'  But  the  stories  of  the 


leave  Spain  and  return  to  her  native  countr}', 
Austria. 

This  is  perhaps  the  wildest  of  all  the 
scandals  that  have  been  manufactured  with 
regard  to  royalty  in  recent  years.  King 
Alfonso  has  thoroughly  lived  it  down,  both 
by  the  happiness  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Victoria, 
and  by  the  fact 
that  the  qiseeii- 
mother  still  re-  . 

11 


IT  WAS  SAID    THAT    ONE  NIGHT,   AFTER  ALFONSO'S  RETURN  FROM  THE  SLUMS,  QUEEN 
MARIA  CHRISi;iNA   EXPOSTULATED  WITH  HIM,  AND  THAT  HE  POURED   UPON  HER 
A    TORRENT    OF    EVIL    LANGUAGE,  STRUCK    HER    IN    THE  FACE, 
AND  ORDERED  HER  TO  LEAVE  SPAIN. 


discharged  servant  are  still  repeated,  just  as 
they  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  world 
a  few  years  ago,  and  even  to  the  present 
day  many  a  head  wags  ominously  when  his 
name  is  mentioned. 

The  young  King  of  Spain  is  another  ruler 
who  has  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  malicious 
gossip.  He  is  a  frank,  open-hearted,  and 
somewhat  boyish  sovereign.  His  father  be- 
fore him  was  a  person  of  extremely  bad 
character.  It  pleased  the  gossips  of  Madrid 
to  visit  the  father's  sins  upon  the  son. 

The  story  was  told,  in  the  most  circum- 
stantial manner,  of  how  the  queen-mother 
protested  against  his  conduct.  It  was  said 
that  one  night,  after  his  return  from  the 
slums.  Queen  Maria  Christina  met  him  and 
expostulated  with  him,  and  that  he  poured 
upon  her  a  torrent  of  evil  language,  struck 
her  in  the  face,  and  then  ordered  her  to 


sides  in  Spain,  in  close  and  affectionate  in- 
timacy with  the  son  w^ho  owes  his  life  to 
the  care  which  she  took  of  him  in  his  early 
years. 

Slanders  about  royalty  are  merely  typical 
of  the  slanders  which  are  current  r^arding 
every  man  .who  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
mass,  whether  by  birth  and  inheritance,  or 
by  his  own  forcefulness  and  intellectual 
ability.  They  all  represent  an  unhappy  side 
of  human  nature,  since  they  give  evidence  of 
a  widespread  jealousy  of  eminence,  of  effi- 
ciency, and  of  power.  Therefore,  it  is 
something  of  a  compliment  for  any  one  to 
be  made  a  subject  for  legends.  He  can  sit 
back  in  comfort  and  reflect  that  if  he  had 
not  succeeded  he  would  not  be  envied.  Envy, 
in  fact,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  is  the 
tribute  which  mediocrity  has  always  paid 
to  genius. 
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ONCE  AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE 


A  MARVELOUS  PANORAMA  OF 
DOCKS  AND  SHIPPING,  WITH 
A   BACKGROUND  OF 
BIG  BUILDINGS. 


ERE  is  given  a  reproduction 
of  the  most  complete  and 
largest  photograph  of  New 
York's  water-front  that 
has  ever  been  taken.  As 
will  be  seen,  it  extends 
from  Bedloe's  Island,  with  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  on  the  left,  up  past  the  Battery 
and  the  Aquarium — once  Castle  Garden, 
where  Jenny  Lind  sang  in  the  fifties — 
past  the  numerous  slips  and  piers,  show- 
ing the  cluster  of  enormous  sky-scrapers, 
and  past  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  with  its  re- 
markable triple  roadway,  and,  finally,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  less  maritime  portions 
of  the  city. 

In  this  cluster  of  high  buildings  the 
great  wealth-power  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrated; for  there  are  the  leading 
financial  institutions  and  the  offices  whence 
great  industrial  enterprises  are  controlled. 
Wall  Street  is  there,  shut  off  at  one  end 
by  the  graceful  fagade  of  Trinity  Church, 
whose  spire  has  long  since  been  over- 
topped by  the  massive  but  less  beautiful 
walls  of  the  sky-scrapers.  Broad  Street 
is  there,  with  its  exchanges.  But  after 
all  this  is  merely  the  lower  portion  of 
Manhattan  Island,  which  is  dotted  with 
great  buildings,  rising  from  the  mosaic  of 
the  lower  roof-level,  for  many  miles 
northward. 

From  this  view  one  can  get  a  true 
perspective  of  the  wonderfully  picturesque 
aspect  of  New  York — a  glimpse  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  traveler  by  boat  or 
train  can  ever  have.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  world — ^this  long,  slim,  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  packed  with  millions  of 
human  beings,  drawing  to  itself  the  com- 
merce of  all  lands,  and  rearing  against  the 
sky-line  a  score  of  towers  so  daringly  pre- 
cipitous as  to  recall  the  story  of  the  build- 
ers on  Babel.  Seen  in  one  comprehensive 
gLince,  the  metropolis  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  second  city  in  all  the 
world,  is  not  merely  a  wonderful  but  also 
a  thrilling  and  inspiring  sight — throbbing 
with  life  and  power,  and  an  energy  which 
is  felt  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe. 
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THE  COLISEUM,  AT  CHICAGO.      IN  THIS  BUILDING  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  WILL 

MEET  ON  JUNE  l6. 

From  a  fhatogratk  by  tkt  George  R,  Lawrence  Co.,  Chicago. 

PICKING   THE  PRESIDENT 


BY    PHILIP    R.  DILLON. 


PRACTICAL  POLITICS  PLAYS  THE  CHIEF  PART  IN  THE 
QUALIFYING  OF  A  PUBLIC  MAN  TO  RUN  FOR  THE 
HIGHEST  OFFICE  IN  THE  NATION'S  POWER  TO  GIVE. 


>^~r~^HE  Constitution  of  the  United 
i^a^Jj^^^  States  provides  that  any 
^?/7®  I  ^VS  person,  to  be  eligible  for 

\  V  I  /  r  office    of  President, 

(S]nA  ^  shall    have    the  following 

^■^^^  qualifications : 

He  must  be  a  citizen  born,  and  not  a  nat- 
uralized citizen. 

He  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of 
age. 

He  must  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
during  fourteen  years  prior  to  the  day  of 
inauguration  as  President. 

Technically  and  in  theory,  women  are 
eligible  to  the  Presidency.  Judge  Bradley, 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the 
case  of  Wainwright  versus  Low,  wrote  a  de- 
cision in  1890,  containing  this  declaration: 
'*  An  alien  woman,  by  marriage  to  a  citizen, 
becomes  herself  a  citizen." 


This  is  a  recognition  of  v;oman's  citizen- 
ship by  the  State  of  New  York.  In  political 
practise  her  eligibility  to  the  Presidency  is 
very  remote,  but  not  inconceivable.  Belva 
Ann  Bennett  Lockwood,  a  woman  lawyer, 
born  at  Royalton,  New  York,  in  1830,  was 
nominated  by  the  Equal  Rights  party  in  1884 
and  1888  for  President.  She  was  not  an 
appreciable  factor  in  either  contest,  for  she 
received  only  a  handful  of  votes. 

The  best  definition  of  a  "citizen"  in 
American  jurisprudence  is  '  found  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  declares :  "  All  persons  born  or  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside." 

A  citizen  is  not  necessarily  a  voter.  A 
man  might  be  elected  President  and  serve. 
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though  he  might  never  have  had  the  right 
to  vote.  Each  State  makes  its  own  fran- 
chise qualifications.  A  man  who  kept  on 
moving  from  State  to  State  might  never 
attain  a  **  voting  residence,"  though  always 
eligible  to  the  Presidency. 

In  our  public  schools  the  teacher  truth- 
fully says  to  the  small  boy :  "  You  can  be- 
come President."  At  some  time  in  the  life 
of  every  normal  American-born  boy  and 
man  the  desire  to  be  President  takes  pos- 
session of  him,  and  with  it  the  definite  hope 
that  he  will  some  day  sit  in  the  chair  at 
Washington.  What  arc  the  chances  of  the 
young  American  ? 

The  census  of  1900  counted  thirty-nine 
million  males  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  approximately  six  million  were  for- 
eign born  and  could  not  be  considered  for 
the  Presidency.  Of  the  remainder,  eleven 
million  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  were  actually  eligible.  There 
were  nine  million  males  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty-five  years  who  were 
prospectively  eligible,  and  thirteen  million 
under  twenty-one  years  who  were  remotely 
eligible.  The  number  ineligible  by  reason 
of  residence  out  of  the  country  for  four- 
teen years  was  comparatively  insignificant. 

For  those  who  estimate  chances  by  what 
is  colloquially  called  the  "  form  system," 
the  following  table  of  States  that  have  pro- 


duced Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  is  of 
value : 

PRESIDENTS. 


Virginia    7 

Ohio    5 

New  York   3 

North  Carolina   3 

Massachusetts    2 

New  Jersey   i 


New  Hampshire  

Pennsylvania  

Kentucky   

Vermont   

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


New  York   4 

Kentucky    3 

New  Jersey   2 

Ohio   2 


Massachusetts    i 

South  Carolina   i 

North  Carolina   i 

New  Hampshire   i 

Vermont       i 

Maine    i 

Pennsylvania    i 

When  elected,  eighteen  of  the  Presidents 
were  practising  lawyers;  two  were  states- 
men ;  two  soldiers ;  two  planters  or  farmers ; 
and  one,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  a  public 
official. 

Of  these,  four  had  been  teachers  in  early 
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life;  two  tailors  (Fillmore  and  Johnson), 
and  one  a  farm-hand  (Abraham  Lincoln). 

Washington,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Taylor, 
Fillmore,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  and  McKin- 
ley  received  only  common  school  educations ; 
the  rest  were  all  college  graduates,  having 
received  their  degrees  from  the  following 
institutions : 

William  and  Mary  College,  3 ;  Harvard,  2 ; 
Princeton,  i ;  Williams,  i ;  University  of 
North  Carolina,  i ;  Bowdoin,  i ;  Dickinson, 
I ;  West  Point,  i ;  Union,  i ;  Miami  Univer- 


city,  I ;  Hampden-Sydney,  i ;  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, I. 

Buchanan  was  the  only  President  who 
never  married. 

Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  one  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  nation,  said  in  a 
published  interview  recently :  "  There  are 
one  thousand  men  in  the  United  States  who 
would  make  good  Presidents.  I  could  name 
a  couple  of  dozen  in  the  House;  and  al- 
though I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  in  the 
Senate,  I  might  pick  out  a  few  there."* 


*  The  following  table  it  a  lecord  of  the  national  conventions  held  b^  the  leading  political  partie*.  Tbe 
•tar  indicates  candidates  who  wtst  elected  president: 

DATE.  PARTY.  CONVENTION  CITY.         (WNDIDATE  NOMINATED. 

1831,  DeceinlKT   National  Ropiibllcan   Baltimore   Hmry  Clay. 

1832,  March   Democrat   Baltimore   •Andrew  Jackson. 

1835,  May   Democrat   Baltimore   •Martin  Van  Buren. 

1836   Whig   No  Convention   William  Henry  HarriwHi. 

1839,  December  4   Whig   Ilarrisburg,  Pa  •William  Henry  Harri«»on. 

1840,  May  5   Democrat   Baltimore   Martin  Van  Buren. 

May  1   Whig   Baltimore   Henry  Clay. 

1844,  May  27   Democrat   Baltimore   "James  K.  Polls. 

1848,  May  22   Democrat   Baltimore   I^^wis  Cass. 

**     June  7  Whig   Philadelphia   "Zachary  Taylor. 

1852,  June  1   Democrat   Baltimore   •Franklin  Pierce. 

*'     June  10   Whig   Baltimore   ,  WInfleld  Scott. 

1856,  June  2   Democrat   Cincinnati   •James  Buchanan. 

"     February  22   American  (Know  Nothing) Philadelphia   Millard  Fillmore. 

**     June  17   Republican   Philadelphia   John  C.  Fremont. 

September  17   Whig   Baltimore   MlUnrd  Fillmore. 

1860,  April  23   Democrat   Charleston.  S.  C. — Split;  reuKHembled  at  Baltimore  on  June 

18.    Nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
•*     May.  16   Republican   Chicago   •Abraham  Lincoln. 

1864,  August  29   Democrat   Chicago   George  B.  McClellan. 

'*     June  7   Republican   Baltimore   •Abraham  Lincoln. 

18C8,  July  4  Democrat   New  York   Horatio  Seymour. 

May  20   Republican   Chicago   "Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

1872,  May  1   Liberal  Republican   Cincinnati   Horace  Greeley. 

June  9   Democrat   Baltimore   Horace  Greeley. 

*•     June  5   Republican   Philadelphia   ♦riysses  S.  Orant. 

1876,  June  28   Democrat   St.  Louis   Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

*•     June  14   Republican   Cincinnati   •Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

1880,  June  22   Democrat   Cincinnati   WInfleld  S.  Hancock. 

June  5   Republican   Chicago   •James  A.  Garfleld. 

1884,  July  8   Democrat   St.  Louis   *Grover  Cleveland. 

*•     June  3   Republican   Chicago   James  Q.  Blaine. 

1888,  June  o   Democrat   St.  Louis   Grover  Cleveland. 

*•     June  10   Republican   Chicago   •Benjamin  Harrison. 

1892,  June  21   Democrat   Chicago   •Grover  Cleveland. 

*'     June  7   Republican   Minneapolis,  Minn  Benjamin  Harrison. 

1896.  July  7   Democrat   Chicago   William  J.  Bryan. 

June  16   Republican   St.  liouis   •William  McKinley. 

1900,  July  4   D<>mocrat   Kansas  City   William  J.  Bryan. 

"     June  19   Republican   Philadelphia   •William  McKlnley. 

1904,  July  0   Democrat   St.  I^ouis   Alton  B.  Parker. 

**     June  21   Republican   Cliicago   •Theodore  RooBevelt. 
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Under  our  party  system,  as  developed  up 
to  the  present  time,  no  man  can  be  elected 
President  until  he  has  been  nominated. 

To  be  nominated  for  President,  a  man 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties,  and  such  membership 
must  be  known  to  the  majority  of  the  voters 
of  that  party.  ' 

There  have  been  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
General  Grant  was  not  a 
Republican  when  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans in  1868.  It  is  even 
said  by  competent  histo- 
rians that  he  never  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  un- 
til after  he  had  been  eight 
years  President.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Demo- 
crats wished  to  make  him 
their  candidate  in  1868. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  se- 
riously considered  by  many 
leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1900  for  the  nomi- 
nation, though  he  had 
never  been  openly  iden- 
tified with  any  party,  and 
few  knew  whether  he  had 
voted  the  Repubhcan  or 
Democratic  ticket. 

The  first  regular  na- 
tional convention  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  was  held  at 
Baltimore,  in  1831.  Prior 
to  that  year  the  candidates 
were  nominated  in  several 
ways. 

The  following  are  sum- 
m  a  r  i  e  s  of  Presidential 
nommations  and  elections 
prior  to  1831.  The  can- 
didates who  were  elected 
President  are  indicated  by 
a  star: 

1789  and  1793 — *George 
Washington,  chosen  by 
common  consent;  no  nom- 


Aaron  Burr.  Jefferson  and  Burr  each  re- 
ceived seventy-three  electoral  votes,  .A-danis 
sixty-five,  and  Pinckney  sixty-four.  The 
contest  had  to  be  decided  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  a  result  Jefferson  was 
victorious.  Burr,  who  was  second,  became 
Vice-President. 

1804 — Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist, 
was   nominated   by   Congressional  caucus. 


HARRY  STEWART  NEW,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  N.ATIOXAL 
COMMITTEE. 
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mations. 

1796 — *John  Adams,  Federalist  candidate, 
nominated  by  informal  caucus  of  Congress- 
men. Thomas  Jefferson,  Democratic-Repub- 
lican candidate,  also  nominated  by  caucus  of 
Congressmen. 

1800 — ^John  Adams,  Federalist,  renomi- 
nated by  Congressional  caucus,  Charles  E. 
Pinckney,  also  Federalist,  named  with  the 
understanding  he  should  be  candidate  for 
Vice  -  President.  Democratic  -  Republicans 
shortened  the  name  to  "  Republican,"  and 
nominated  ♦Thomas  Jefferson  by  Congres- 
sional   caucus.     Republicans    also  named 


♦Thomas  Jefferson,  renominated  by  Repub- 
lican Congressmen. 

1808 — Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist, 
nominated  by  Congressmen.  *  James  Madi- 
son, Republican,  nominated  by  Congressior.al 
caucus. 

1812 — George  Clinton,  Federalist,  nomi- 
nated at  New  York  by  caucus  of  seventy 
delegates  from  eleven  States.  *James  Madi- 
son, renominated  by  caucus  of  Republican 
Congressmen. 

1816 — Rufus  King,  Federalist,  nominated 
by  Congressional  caucus.    *James  Monroe, 
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Republican,  nominated  by  Congressional 
caucus. 

1820 — No  formal  nominations.  The  period 
is  called  in  our  history  the  "era  of  good 
feeling."  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
electoral  votes,  *President  Monroe  received 
all  but  one,  which  was  cast  for  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

1824 — Political   parties  had   all   gone  to 


CORNELIUS  N.   BLISS,  TREASURER  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 

From  a  fhotografh  by  Sckloss,  Nnv  York. 

pieces  and  there  was  no  regular  party  nomi- 
nation. A  few  Congressmen  got  together 
in  caucus  and  nominated  William  H.  Craw- 
ford. In  various  ways,  through  State  Legis- 
latures, mass-meetings,  and  informal  con- 
ferences, Henry  Clay,  *John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Andrew  Jackson  were  named  and  voted 
for.  The  campaign  was  a  personal  contest 
among  four  candidates.  The  result  in  elec- 
toral votes  was:    Jackson,  99;  Adams,  84; 


Crawford,  41 ;  Clay,  37.  No  candidate  hav- 
ing a  majority,  the  contest  was  referred  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, and  John  Quincy  Adams  won. 

1828 — The  Jacksonian  Republicans  adopted 
the  party  name  '*  Democrat,"  and  by  State 
Legislature  and  common  consent  nominated 
♦Andrew  Jackson.  The  John  Quincy  Adams 
administration  party  called  itself  "  National 
Republican,"  and,  by  resolutions  of  State 
Legislatures  and  mass-meetings,  renominated 
President  Adams. 

Henry  Qay  and  James  G.  Blaine  believed 
that  the  Presidency  could  be  won  only 
through  luck,  chance,  fate,  and  providence. 
Qay  was  beaten  for  the  nomination  in  1839, 
and  the  nominee,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
was  elected.  Qay  won  the  nomination  in 
1844,  but  was  beaten  at  the  election.  Again, 
in  18481  he  was  beaten  for  the  nomination, 
and  the  nominee,  Zachary  Taylor,  was 
elected. 

Blaine  was  the  leading  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1876.    His  friends 
were  sure  that  he  would 
^■BB^^HH     be  nominated.    He  got 

^^^^^^^^1     eighty- tive 

^WRBW^W     first  ballot;  Rutherford 

^^^H     B.  Hayes  got  sixty-one 

^PgH     votes.    For  seven  bal- 
^  '  *      lots  Blaine's  vote  stead- 

ily increased.  On  the 
seventh  ballot  he  got 
three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  votes — only  twenty- 
eight  short  of  the 
nomination.  But  Hayes 
received  three  hundred 
and  eighty- four  votes 
on  the  seventh  ballot, 
five  more  than  the 
necessary  majority,  and 
was  declared  the 
nominee  and  afterward 
elected. 

In  1880  Blaine  was 
beaten  for  the  nomi- 
nation by  Garfield,  and 
Garfield  won  the  elec- 
tion. In  1884  Blaine 
easily  won  the  nomi- 
nation, but  was  beaten 
at  the  election  by  Grover  Cleveland. 

After  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  1876 
Blaine  said :  "  I  am  the  Henry  Gay  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  can  never  be  Presi- 
dent !  "    He  was  a  fatalist. 

For  twenty  years  Daniel  Webster  sought 
the  nomination  and  failed.  The  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  presented  his  name  in  1836. 
That  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  first 
"  boom."    He  had  "  booms "  in  1840,  1844, 
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1848,  and  the  final  one  in  1852.  He  could 
have  been  nominated  for  Vice-President  in 
1848.  He  refused.  He  was  too  proud  to 
take  second  place.  Had  he  accepted  the 
nomination  for  Vice-President,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  become  President,  for 
President  Taylor  died  fifteen  months  after 
inauguration. 

Republicans  call  the  national  convention 
of  1880  the  "  greatest "  in  the  history  of  the 
party.   They  mean  it  was  the  most  dramatic. 

Ex- President  Grant,  who  had  served  from 
1869  to  1877,  was  again  a  candidate  in  1880. 
The  leader  of  his  supporters  was  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York.  On  the 
first  ballot  Grant  received  304  votes ;  James 
G.  Blaine,  284;  John  Sherman,  93;  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  31;  George  F.  Edmunds,  34; 
William  Windom,  10.  James  A.  Garfield 
did  not  receive  a  vote 

Garfield's  Dramatic  Victory. 

Garfield  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation, which  was  instructed  for  Sherman. 
He  made  the  speech  nominating  Sherman. 
For  twenty-eight  ballots  the  friends  of  each 
of  the  six  candidates  grimly  voted  as  on  the 
first  ballot,  with  slight  changes.  On  the 
thirty-fifth  ballot  Garfield  received  fifty 
votes.  The  Blaine  and  Sherman  strength 
had  begun  to  break.  On  the  thirty-sixth 
ballot  Garfield  received  399;  Grant,  306; 
Blaine,  42.  The  nominee  required  only  378 
votes.  Grant's  306  delegates  had  stood  like 
a  rock  until  the  end. 

Democrats  regard  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1896  as  the  most  eventful  in  the 
party  history. 

Before  the  convention  met,  Richard  P. 
Bland,  of  Missouri,  was  the  leading  candi- 
date, with  Robert  E.  Pattison,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Horace  Boies,  of  Iowa ;  Joseph  S.  C. 
Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean, of  Ohio,  holding  strong  support. 
William  J.  Bryan  was  hardly  considered  for 
the  nomination. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  was 
fought  the  momentous  battle  between  the 
supporters  of  "  free  silver "  and  "  sound 
money."  In  the  debate  W.  J.  Bryan  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  oration  directed  against  the 
"  sound-money "  faction,  in  which  he  spoke 
these  words :  "  You  shall  not  crush  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns ! 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold ! " 

The  speech  made  him  a  candidate.  The 
first  ballot  resulted:  Bland,  235;  Bryan, 
119;  Pattison,  95:  Boies,  85  :  Blackburn,  83; 
McLean,  54.  The  remaining  votes  were 
scattered  among  ten  candidates.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  refused  to  vote. 
Bryan's  vote  increased  steadily,  and  on  the 


fifth  ballot  he  received  578,  sixty-six  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and  was 
declared  the  nominee. 

It  is  a  truism  in  practical  politics  that 
"  sentiment  may  elect  a  man,  but  it  never 
gets  him  the  nomination." 

The  practical  politician  does  not  ask, 
"  Will  he  make  a  good  President  ?  "  but  he 
does  ask,  "  Will  he  make  a  good  candidate  ?  " 

The  following  qualifications  are  generally 
considered  necessary  for  a  Presidential 
candidate : 

Qualifications  of  the  Nominee. 

First :  He  must  be  of  "  Presidential  size,"' 
which  is  to  say  that  his  party  must  feel 
sure  that  he  will  not  show  himself  ridicu- 
lously incompetent  after  inauguration. 

Second:  He  must  be  a  "man  of  the  hour." 
In  other  words,  he  must  have  had  recent 
wide  advertisement  because  of  some  per- 
sonal act  or  series  of  creditable  acts  and  ac- 
complishments which  are  likely  to  arouse 
the  high  respect  or  impulsive  admiration  of 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

Third:  The  leaders  of  his  party  must 
have  reasonable  assurance  that,  if  elected, 
he  will  not  upset  the  party  "  organization," 
but  will  hold  to  the  party  traditions  and 
distribute  the  "  patronage  "  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  organization. 

There  are  other  qualifications,  not  so  es- 
sential as  the  first  three.  His  public  record 
for  honesty  and  good  judgment  should  not 
be  vulner-able ;  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  his 
privat'^  character  should  be  honorable.  His 
home  should  be  located  in  a  State  against 
which  the  least  amount  of  sectional  preju- 
dice may  be  aroused.  His  social  and  re- 
ligious affiliations  should  be  such  as  will  not 
antagonize  large  bodies  of  the  voters.  If, 
in  addition,  he  be  a  great  orator  and  possess 
much  personal  magnetism,  his  chances  for 
the  nomination  are  much  enhanced. 

In  practise,  the  influence  of  any  national 
administration  in  power  directed  toward  the 
control  of  a  national  convention  is  the  great- 
est measurable  factor  in  national  politics. 

On  June  30,  1906,  there  were  eighty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  **  ex- 
cepted and  non-competitive  "  positions  in  the 
United  States  Government  service.  ^  small 
proportion  was  filled  by  women.  The  great 
number  had  been  given  to  men  as  a  reward 
for  past  political  service. 

Federal  Office-Holders. 

The  men  and  women  who  fill  these  posi- 
tions are  known  colloquially  as  "  Federal 
ofiice-holders."  They  are  altogether  distinct 
from  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand who  hold  competitive  positions  under 
the  civil-service  laws,  and  who  are  not  in- 
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debted  to  any  political  party  for  their 
appointment. 

The  following  figures  from  the  official  re- 
ports for  1906  show  the  number  of  Federal 
office-holders  in  the  leading  classes : 

Postmasters,  fourth  class,  57,860;  third 
class,  4,524;  second  class,  1,403;  first  class,' 
316.  (The  President  personally  makes  the 
appointments  of  first,  second,  and  third  class 
postmasters;  the  Postmaster-General  names 
the  fourth  class.) 

Pension  Agency  service,  4*388;  Indian 
service,  2,657;  Internal  Revenue  service, 
1,482;  Quartermaster's  Department  at  large, 
1,144;  Agricultural  Department,  1,161;  De- 
partment of  Justice,  717;  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  service,  613;  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  5.057- 

The  power  of  Republican  Federal  office- 
holders in  a  Republican  convention  is  greater 
than  that  of  Democratic  Federal  office-hold- 
ers in  a  Democratic  convention.  To  illus- 
trate: Mississippi  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1904  cast  53.376  Democratic  votes  and 
3.187  Republican  votes.  South  Carolina  cast 
52,563  Democratic  and  2,554  Republican 
votes.     The  Federal  office-holders  in  both 


States  were  Republican.  In  the  coming  Re- 
publican national  convention  Mississippi  will 
have  twenty  delegates  and  South  Carolina 
eighteen  delegates,  controlled  presumably  by 
the  Federal  office-holders. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vermont  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  cast  40,459  Republican 
and  9,777  Democratic  votes.  Maine  cast 
64,432  Republican  and  27,641  Democratic. 
The  coming  Democratic  national  convention 
will  have  twelve  delegates  from  Maine  and 
eight  from  Vermont.  If  the  Federal  office- 
holders in  these  States  were  Democratic,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  largely  influence 
the  delegations  in  normal  conditions,  but 
not  so  largely  as  the  Republican  office- 
holders in  the  Southern  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  electoral 
vote,  based  on  the  last  apportionment  of 
Congressmen,  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  8,  1901.  The 
lelectoral  vote  of  each  State  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  its  Congressmen  plus  two  United 
States  Senators : 


The  two  leading  parties  organize  their 
national  conventions  in  practically  the  same 
manner.  Each  convention  is  made  up  of 
two  delegates  for  each  electoral  vote,  and, 
in  addition,  an  arbitrary  number  from  the 
Territories. 

The  next  Republican  national  convention, 
to  meet  at  Chicago  on  June  16  of  this  year, 
will  have  on  the  roll  966  delegates  from  the 
States,  apportioned  as  in  the  alx)ve  table- 
two  for  each  electoral  vote,  and  two  dele- 
gates each  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 
Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  Philippines — a  total  of  980  dele- 


Alabama     .  . 

.  .  11 

Nevada   

3 

Arkan(«a8    .  . 

.   .  9 

New  Hampshire 

4 

California   .  . 

.   .  10 

New  Jersey   .  .  . 

12 

Colorado     .  . 

.   .  5 

New  York  .  .   .  . 

39 

Connecticut 

.   .  7 

North  Carolina  .  . 

12 

Delaware    .  . 

.   .  3 

North  Dakota    .  . 

4 

Florida    .  .  . 

.   .  5 

Ohio  

23 

.   .  13 

Oklahoma    .  .  .  . 

7 

.    .  3 

4 

Illinois    .   .  . 

.   .  27 

Pennsylvania     .  . 

34 

.    .  15 

Rho<le  Island  .  .  . 

4 

South  Carolina  .  . 

9 

.   .  10 

South  Dakota    .  . 

4 

Kentucky    .  . 

.    .  13 

Tennessee   .  .  .  . 

12 

Ixinisiana    .  . 

.   .  9 

Texas  

IS 

Itah  

3 

Maryland    .  . 

.    .  8 

4 

MaHiMichUHettH 

.   .  10 

Virginia   

12 

Michigan     .  . 

.   .  14 

Washington    .  .  . 

5 

Minnesota   .  . 

.   .  11 

West  Virginia    .  . 

7 

MlHHlsslppl 

.    .  10 

Wisconsin   .   .  .  . 

13 

Missouri      .  . 

.   .  18 

Wyoming    .  .  .  . 

3 

Montana     .  . 

.   .  3 

Nebraska    .  . 

.    .  8 

Total  .... 

483 

Necessary  to 

a  choice 

242  electoral  rotes. 
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gates  in  the  convention.  The  candidate  may 
be  nominated  by  a  majority,  491. 

The  next  Democratic  convention  will  meet 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  7.  The  States 
will  send  966  delegates  apportioned  exactly 
as  for  the  Republican  convention,  but  the 
seven  Territories  will  each  send  six  dele- 
gates, making  the  total  roll  of  the  convention 
1,008    delegates.     The    Democratic  rules 


man,  Harry  Stewart  New,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Born  at  Indianapolis  in  1858,  he 
was  formerly  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Daily  Journal.  Several  years 
ago  he  retired  from  newspaper  work.  He 
is  moderately  wealthy. 

Treasurer,  Cornelius  Newton  Bliss,  New 
York.  Born  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  in 
1833,  senior  member  of  the  wholesale  dry- 


THOMAS  TAGGART,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 
From  a  photograth  by  Morrison,  Chicago. 


provide  that  a  candidate  to  be  nominated, 
shall  receive  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  vote.  The  successful  candidate  at 
Denver  must  have  673  votes. 

The  national  conventions  of  each  party 
are  arranged  by  the  National  Committee  of 
the  party.  The  National  Committee  is  made 
up  of  one  committeeman  from  each  State  in 
the  Union.  The  present  officers  of  these 
committees  and  the  men  who  will  have  most 
to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  coming 
conventions  are : 

Republican    National    Committee — Chair- 


goods  and  commission  firm  of  Bliss,  Fabyan 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  since  1881.  He  served 
as  treasurer  of  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees in  1892,  1896,  iQoo,  and  1904.  In 
1897  and  1898  he  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire. 

Secretary,  Elmer  Dover,  born  at  McCon- 
nellsville,  Ohio,  in  1873.  He  began  as  a 
newspaper  man,  and  served  on  staffs  of 
daily  papers  at  Portsmouth  and  .Akron, 
Ohio.  In  i8q6  he  became  private  secretary 
to"  Marcus  A.   Hanna,  and  since  Senator 
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Hanna's  death  he  has  been  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee. 

Democratic  National  Committee — Chair- 
man, Thomas  Taggart,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. Born  in  Ireland,  in  1856.  His 
parents  settled  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  He  early 
became  a  hotel  proprietor  at  Indianapolis, 
and  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Indianapolis  in 
1877.  He  owns  a  large  hotel  at  French  Lick 
Springs,  Indiana.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
wealthy.  - 

August  Belmont  of  New  York  resigned 


W.   H.   O  BRIEN,  TREASURER  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 

From  a  thotograth  by  George  Smith,  Cincinnati. 


the  treasurership  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  H. 
O'Brien  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  born  at  Lawrenceburg.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Daily  Register  of  that  city 
from  1877  to  1894.  Since  1891  he  has  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  Indiana  Democratic  party 
management  during  thirty  years. 

Secretary,  Urey  Woodson,  Owensboro, 
Kentucky.  Editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Owensboro  Daily  Messenger  during  the  past 
twenty  years,    ffe  is  forty-eight  years  old. 


The  headquarters  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee were  established  at  Washington  by 
Chairman  M.  A.  Hanna  in  1896,  and  have 
since  been  continued  there. 

The  Democratic  committee  has  no  per- 
manent headquarters.  By  common  consent, 
the  residence  of  the  chairman  is  head- 
quarters until  official  quarters  are  opened 
for  a  Presidential  campaign. 
The  secretaries  receive  regular  salaries. 
It  costs  approximately  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  hold  a  national  convention. 

It  is  customary  for  the  business 
men  of  the  city  in  which  the  con- 
vention is  held  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense. The  fund  is  subscribed 
mostly  by  steam  and  street  rail- 
road interests,  hotel-keepers,  res- 
taurateurs, and  others  who  profit 
directly  from  the  convention 
crowds. 

In  recent  years,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Louisville,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Seattle,  and  Atlantic  City  have 
actively  striven  to  get  a  conven- 
tion. 

The  national  convention  has 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  spec- 
tacular political  event  in  our 
national  life.  Thousands  journey 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
look  on  at  the  proceedings.  In 
considering  the  claims  of  differ- 
ent cities,  the  national  commit- 
tees have  in  mind  the  primr* 
essential  of  seating  capacity  of 
the  convention-hall,  railroad  fa- 
cilities, and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  city  that  best  shows 
the  possession  of  these  essentials 
and  agrees  to  put  up  the  money 
gets  the  convention. 

The  convention  city  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  hall  with 
seating  capacity  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand.  Chicago  did  not 
quite  do  this  for  the  Republican 
convention  of  1904.  The  CoHseum,  where 
the  convention  was  held,  seated  8,260  per- 
sons. This  year  an  extra  balcony  is  to  be 
buih,  and,  according  to  the  architect  in 
charge,  the  building  will  have  a  seating- 
capacity  of  11,250  on  the  day  of  the  con- 
vention. The  Kansas  City  business  men 
who  appeared  before  the  committees  last 
December  claimed  that  tlieir  hall  would  seat 
twenty  thousand  persons. 

Six  weeks  prior  to  the  .convention  the 
sub-committee  of  the  national  committee 
moves  to  the  convention  city  and  opens 
headquarters. 
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The  following  are  the  principle  items  of 
expenditure  for  a  national  convention.  The 
figures  are  the  averages  of  the  last  four 
national  conventions : 

Architectural  changes  in  hall  to  suit  con- 
vention, $30,000;  printing  of  tickets,  pro- 
grams, souvenirs,  badges,  buttons,  $15,000; 
pay-roll  of  employees  during  convention 
week,  $4,000;  pay-roll  and  expense  of  sub- 
committee during  seven  weeks,  $io,ooo; 
expense  of  national-committee  meetings, 
stenographers,  messages,  etc.,  $2,000;  mis- 
cellaneous, $10,000.   Total,  $71,000. 

Seats  are  provided  for  four  hundred 
working  newspaper-men,  who  telegraph 
news  to  their  papers.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  seats  are  given  to  general 
writers,  magazine  -  writers,  artists,  and 
photographers.  Fifty  telegraph-operators 
are  placed  usually  beneath  the  platform. 

Tammany  Hall  of  New  York  usually 
sends  the  largest  delegation  to  the  galleries 
of  a  convention.  In  1904  Tammany  sent 
one  thousand  one  hundred  "  delegates "  to 
the  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis. 
They  traveled  on  five  special  trains.  Each 
man  paid  $24.25  railroad  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  The  average  hotel  charge  was  five 
dollars  a  day  for  three  days.  The  average 
total  expenditure  for  each  man  was  $125, 
and  the  entire  expenditure  was  $137,000. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  follow 
the  same  method  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ure.  The  convention  is  expected  to  last 
three  days,  though  sometimes  when  there 
is  no  contest,  it  is  finished  in  two  days. 

The  last  business  of  the  convention  is  the 
nomination  of  candidates.  After  the  con- 
vention adjourns,  the  new  national  commit- 
tee meets  and  elects  officers. 

The  Presidential  candidate  who  has  been 
nominated  usually  names  his  personal  choice 
for  chairman.  The  treasurer  selected  is 
generally  some  man  of  wealth  who  is  in 
touch  with  large  financial  and  business  in- 
terests,  and   who   is   willing   to  advance 


UREY   WOODSON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 
Frofft  a  thotograth  by  Fife's,  Oivensboro,  Kentucky. 

money  from  his  personal  resources  to  start 
the  campaign.  It  is  known  that  the 
treasurer  of  one  of  the  committees  in  one 
of  the  campaigns  since  1900  advanced 
eighty  thousand  dollars  to  keep  things  going. 

It  is  customary  to  open  the  campaign 
formally  in  .\ugust.  Hardly  any  money  is 
collected  before  the  middle  of  September. 
Politicians  find  it  impossible  to  interest  busi- 
ness men  in  summer-time.  Not  until  there 
has  been  much  show  of  activity,  much 
beating  of  drums,  firing  of  literary  artillery, 
newspaper  bombarding,  and  dramatic  ap- 
peals for  help  will  the  business  man  who 
contributes  rouse  up.  Then  cash  flows  in 
and  the  treasurer  or  chairman  gets  back 
the  money  he  has  advanced. 


MAN'S  MISSION  AS  A  CITIZEN. 

BY  CATO,  THE  ELDER. 

OME  have  said  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  private  men  to  meddle  with 
government — a  bold  and  dishoneA  saying,  which  is  fit  to  come  from 
no  mouth  but  that  of  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.    To  say  that  private  men 
.^^^      have  nothing  to  do  with  govenunent  is  to  say  that  private  men  have 
'  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  happiness  or  misery ;  that  people  ought 

not  to  concern  themselves  whether  they  be  naked  or  clothed,  fed  or  Carved,  de- 
ceived or  inftructed,  prote<acd  or  destroyed. 
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NE  of  the  saddest  and  yet  one  of  the  proudest  memories  of  the  American 
navy  is  the  sea-fight  between  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  znd  the 
British  frigate  Shannon,  which  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1813. 
Captain  Janles  Lawrence,  who  commanded  the  Chesapeake,  had  been 
assigned  to  her  only  a  few  days  before  the  encounter.  His  crew  was 
a  motley  one,  partly  composed  of  foreigners.  It  was  new  to  the  ship 
and  had  not  yet  been  licked  into  shape  by  the  necessary  sea-service. 

Lying  off  Boston  Harbor  was  the  Shannon,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Broke. 
Had  Captain  Lawrence  been  as  prudent  as  he  was  brave,  he  would  have  waited  until  his 
vessel  and  his  men  were  ready  for  effective  battle.  But  he  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  He  had  already  captured  the  British  brig-of-war  Peacock,  after  a  brilliant  engage- 
ment, and  he  chafed  under  the  cotmsels  ol  caution. 

Hence,  with  intrepid  courage,  he  sailed  out  and  encountered  the  Shannon  about  thirty 
miles  off  Boston.  The  Shannon's  broadsides  and  the  perfect  discipline  of  her  crew 
overmatched  the  Chesapeake.  The  latter  was  riddled  Ihrougli  and  through.  The  British 
boarded  her,  and  JLawrence  fell  mortally  wounded  on  a  deck  slippiery  with  blood.  His 
last  words,  spoken  while  he  was  being  c4rried  below— "DoVt  give  up  the  ship** — have 
become  an  inspiring  watchword  in. the  American  navy. 

The  captured  Chesapeake  was  taken  to  Halifax,  where  Lawrence  died.  Her  battle- 
flag  was  carried  to  England,  where  the  news  of  the  victory  excited  great  joy,  since 
hitherto  the  Americans  had  been  almost  tmiformfy  successful  on  the  sea.  King  George 
is  said  to  have  clapped  his  hands  with  delight  A  ballad.  wa&  ^written  about  it  and  was 
sung  for  many  years.  Readers  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"""wiB  remember  how  the  boys 
in  that  famous  school  used  to  tliunder  out  tlie  refrain:  _  ' 

Brave  Broke  he   waved  his  sword 
Crying,  '*  Now,  my  lads,  aboaid* 
And  we'll  stop  their  playing  Yanlcee-doodle- dandy — O ! " 

On  tlic  lliirticlh  of  last  January  the  battle-Hag  of  the  Chesapeake  was  offered  for 
sale  in  London  at  Del)enhanrs  auci ion-room.    The  siilenrlid  olJ  ensign  is  now  a  tattered 

relic.  Its  folds  are  thread- 
bare, blood-stained,  and 
pierced  b\'  bullet-holes; 
and  while  the  tield.  with 
its  fifteen  stars,  remains, 
near])'  all  the  stripes 
Iiave  been  shot  away. 

The  dulness  of  the 
ordinary  aiiction  van- 
ished when  this  romantic 
memorial  was  produced. 
I'or  a  moment  or  two 
there  was  a  dead  silence, 
and  then  I  lie  bidding  bc- 
san  with  an  offer  of  £20. 
riie  bids  rapidly  mount- 
ed up  until  the  affair 
settled  down  to  a  duel 
between  some  loyal  Eng- 
lishman and  a  man  named 
Partridge,  who  was  act- 
ing for  Mr.  W,  K.  Van- 
derbilt.  When  the  Eng- 
lishman finally  offered 
fSoo,  a  voice  was  heard 
to  cTv :  "  (iod  save  the 
Kmu  I  An  Americaa 
promptly  answere<l,**  God 
save  the  Flag !  "  and  the 
contest  continued  amid 
great  excit€unent.  Einally, 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


THIS  IS  THE  FLAG  THAT  WAVED  OVER  THE  CHESAPEAKE  WHEN  LAW- 
REN'CE  FELL,  SAVING,    "  DON'T  GIVE    UP   THE  SHIP."  IT 
WAS  RECENTLY  SOLD  AT  AUCTION  FOR  $4,250. 
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UNDER  THIS   SARCOPHAGUS   IN    TRINITY    CHURCHYARD,  NEW  YORK,  LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  LAWRENCE. 


the  American  representative  bid  $4,250,  and  the  Englishman,  convinced  that  his  antagonist 
would  continue  to  outbid  him,  retired  from  the  competition. 

Thus,  after  many  years,  the  flag  of  the  Chesapeake  returns  to  the  country  for  whose 
honor  the  brave  Lawrence  gave  his  life.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Lawrence  was  cared  for 
in  Halifax  most  tenderly  by  his  foes,  and  that  his  body  was  returned  to  this  country 
after  the  war  to  receive  burial  in  Trinity  Churchyard  in  Xew  York.  His  grave  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph. 


NO  CAUSE  TO  DESPAIR. 

HE  that  detpain  measures  Providence  by  his  own  little  contracted  model  and  limits  infinite 
power  to  finite  apprehensions.— Robert  8euth  (1634—1716). 
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WHY  DO  WOMEN  MARRY? 


BY    SELDEN  BURKE. 


PROFESSOR  FERRIANIS  STUDY  OF  THE  REASONS 
THAT  LEAD  WOMEN  TO  ENTER  INTO  MATRIMONY. 


^  HERE  is  hardly  any  subject 
connected  with  human  life 
which  sociologists  in  these 
days  are  content  to  leave 
uninvestigated.  Therefore, 
perhaps  one  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that  a  very  learned  Italian  scien- 
tist. Professor  Luigi  Ferriani,  has  been  ma- 
king, a  careful  study  of.  the  reasons  which 
induce  women  to  get  married.  If  you  are 
not  a  sociologist,  you  will  probably  think 
that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  take  statistics 
on  this  subject.  You  will  say  to  yourself 
that  most  women  get  married  because  they 
want  to,  and  presumably  because  they  are 
in  love.  But  Professor  Ferriani  took  no 
such  frivolous  view  of  an  important  ques- 
tion.   He  wanted  exact  information. 

Therefore,  he  questioned  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent young  women  who  had  lately  been 
married,  and  he  noted  down  their  answers 
with  the  utmost  care. 

These  hundred  women  were  not  personal 
acquaintances  of  his.  They  lived  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy,  and  belonged  to  different 
classes  of  society. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  had 
the  Italian  sociologist  questioned  a  thousand 
women  rather  than  a  hundred,  for  the  latter 
is  rather  a  small  number  from  which  to  draw 
any  general  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  interesting  to  summarize  the  results 
which  Professor  Ferriani  has  now  published. 

Thus,  of  the  hundred  young  women,  ten 
said  that  they  had  married  because  their  life 
at  home  was  either  unhappy  or  narrow  and 
restricted.  They  thought  that  marriage 
would  enable  them  to  get  more  enjoyment 
out  of  life. 

Five  answered  that  they  married  because 
their  husbands  were  about  to  travel;  and  the 
prospect  of  seeing  new  countries  appealed 
to  the  prospective  brides. 

Seven  women  said  that,  while  they  were 
happy  enough  with  their  families,  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  homes  of  their  own  which 
they  could  direct  and  manage  as  they  pleased. 

Five  declared  that  they  wished  to  be  able 
to  walk  about  without  a  chaperon,  which 
they  could  not  do  as  unmarried  girls.  In 
other  words,  they  married  so  as  to  be  freer 
to  come  and  go  at  their  discretion. 


Four  women  took  husbands  because  they 
thought  that  housekeeping  was  a  pleasant 
thing,  and  because  they  were  fond  of  chil- 
dren. 

Three  women  declared  that  they  hadn't 
intended  to  marry,  and  were  sorry  after 
marriage  that  they  had  done  so;  although 
they  did  not  explain  to  the  professor  just 
what  compelled  them  to  engage  in  matri- 
mony against  their  own  wishes. 

Sixty-six  were  unable  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion at  all.  They  asserted  that  they  had 
no  reason  whatever  in  marrying. 

Professor  Ferriani,  in  his  summing  up  of 
these  statistics,  thinks  that  they  indicate  a 
very  serious  and  grievous  state  of  affairs. 
Only  four  per  tent  of  the  women,  he  re- 
marks, were  led  to  marry  because  they  cared 
for  home  life  and  household  joys.  The  ma- 
jority, he  said,  look  at  marriage  simply  as 
giving  them  freedom  from  the  seclusion  in 
which  young  girls  are  brought  up.  It  means 
to  them  getting  out  into  the  great  world  and 
seeing  life.  He  exclaims  sardonically :  **  Our 
young  women  are  finely  prepared  for  mar- 
riage !  " 

If  Professor  Ferriani,  however,  were  not 
so  scientific,  and  if  he  had  had  a  little  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  women, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  seen  some 
significance  in  the  fact  that  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  his  subjects  gave  no  reason  in  par- 
ticular for  marrying. 

He  evidently  thinks  that  this  answer  indi- 
cates a  profound  indifference.  Most  persons 
will  say  that  it  proves  the  contrary. 

When  a  strange  scientist  comes  forcing  his 
way  into  a  household  and  questions  a  bride 
about,  her  rieasons  for  marr>'ing,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  she  will  confide  in  him. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  most 
likely  turn  out  that  the  sixty-five  per  cent 
who  gave  no  satisfactory  answer  really  mar- 
ried for  love.  To  this  number  we  may  add 
at  least  the  four  who  dwelt  upon  the  joys 
of  domesticity  and  children,  which  will  give 
us  a  total  of  sixty-nine  per  cent  as  repre- 
senting perfectly  normal  women;  lea\nng 
only  thirty-one  per  cent  in  the  category  of 
the  frivolous  and  undomestic. 

And  of  this  thirty-one  per  cent,  who  can 
say  how  many  were  guying  the  professor? 
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THE  CRITIC'S  WIFE  PRAISES  AND  ROASTS. 


T'S  odd,  isn't  it,  that  two  of  the 
big  dramatic  hits  of  the 
season  should  each  have 
but  seven  characters  and 
should  both  turn  on  steal- 
ing? There's  "The  Thief," 
which  has  been  running  at  the  Lyceum  since 
last  September,  and  "  Paid  in  Full,"  which 
has  been  drawing  peo- 
ple in  crowds  to  the 
Astor  since  February. 

In  the -first,  written 
by  a  Frenchman,  it  is 
the  wife  who  steals  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband ; 
and  in  the  second,  writ- 
ten by  a  young  Ameri- 
can, it  is  the  husband 
who  embezzles  his  em- 
ployer's funds  to  make 
things  easier  for  his 
wife.  In  other  ways  the 
two  plays  are  not  in  the 
least  alike,  and  I  found 
both  of  them  intensely 
interesting. 

I  was  especially  cu- 
rious in  watching  how 
*'  Paid  in  Full "  was  go- 
ing to  turn  out  because 
I  knew  that  Eugene 
Walter,  its  author,  was 
a  young  man  to  whom 
the  success  of  this  play 
meant  a  lot.  Then  I'd 
heard  some  gossip  about 
its  early  days  through 
Amelia  March.  You 
know  she's  the  woman 
who  comes  every  now 
and  then  to  wash  my 
hair,  and  she's  a  case, 
I  tell  you.  Because  I'm 
the  wife  of  a  dramatic 
critic  she  thinks  she 
must  talk  theater  the 
whole  time  she's  "  do- 
ing" me,  and  of  course 
I  have  to  be  mighty 
careful  what  I  say  on 
account  of  her  carrying 
it  to  her  next  "  client." 

She  washes  the  hair 
of  a  lot  of  the  "  the- 
atrical  bunch,"   as  she 


calls  us,  and  it's  perfectly  killing  at  times 
the  fashion  in  which  she  goes  out  of  her 
way  to  pronounce  names  wrong.  For  ex- 
ample, she  always  calls  that  Earl  of  Patv- 
tucket  man  "  DyOrsay." 

Well,  Amelia  told  me  early  in  the  winter 
that  Lillian  Albertson,  who  had  made  a  hit 
in  a  small  part  in  **  The  Silver  Girl  "  at  Wal- 


MAIE  ASH,    UNDERSTUDY  TO  ELLALINE  TERRISS,   AS  PEGGY,  IN 
GAY  GORDONS,"  AT  THE  LONDON  ALDWYCH  THEATER. 
From  a  fkotoerafh  by  the  Dover  Street  Studios,  London. 
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lack's,  was  wild  with  joy  over  having  been 
chosen  to  create  the  leading  role  in  "  Paid 
in  Full."  When  I  saw  her  again  she  was 
full  of  wo  over  Miss  Albertson's  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Isn't  it  too  bad?"  she  said.  "They  tried 
that  '  Paid  in  Full '  in  Montreal  and  it  was 
no  good.  Poor  Miss  Albertson  is  about 
broken-hearted.  Of  course  they're  not  going 
to  bring  it  into  New  York  now." 


A  few  weeks  after  a  friend  came  in  to 
see  Jack,  and  while  they  were  talking  about 
plays  he  remarked :  "  T^o  bad  about  Wal- 
ter, isn't  it?  " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  Jack. 

"  Why,  his  play,  *  Paid  in  Full,'  fell  down 
because  they  didn't  have  the  right  sort  of 
leading-woman.  Now  they've  got  to  lay  off 
till  they  can  find  somebody  else  to  play  the 
part." 


MARGARET  ANGLIN,  WHO  IS  TO  APPEAR  IN  AUSTRALIA  IN  RBPBRTOIRB. 

STAR  NEXT  SEASON  IN  A  DRAMATIZATION  OF  "THE 
AWAKENING  OF  HELEN  RITCHIE.  " 

From  htr  latest  thotograth  bjf  the  Otto  Sarony  Company,  AVtw  Vork. 
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GBRTIB  MILLAR,  WHO  IS  FRANZI,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  ORCHESTRA,    IN  THE 
LONDON  PRODUCTION  OF  "a  WALTZ  DREAM." 

From  her  latrst  thotograth  by  Bassan\  Ijyndon. 


After  this  you  can  fancy  how  interested  I 
was  when  I  found  that  "  Paid  in  Full "  was 
going  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Astor  with 
Lillian  Albertson  in  the  leading-part,  after 
all.  I  think  she's  very  good,  except,  perhaps, 
she  might  throw  a  little  more  force  into  that 
big  scene  in  the  third  act.  But  I'd  rather 
have  it  this  way  than  it  was  with  the  girl 


who  played  Joy  in  "  The  Secret  Orchard." 
She  was  all  right  for  three  minutes  in  her 
great  scene,  and  a  stick  all  the  rest  of  the 
time. 

In  the  same  week  with  "  Paid  in  Full  " 
we  saw  a  terrible  contrast  to  it — Sam  Ber- 
nard in  "  Nearly  a  Hero "  at  the  Casino. 
Jack,  as  well  as  most"  of  the  other  critics. 
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roasted  the  piece,  but  they  tell  me  it  is  doing 
a  good  business.  I  thought  the  plot  pretty 
.  fair  at  the  start,  but  they  overworked  it,  and, 
for  myself,  I  never  liked  Sam  Bernard.  It 
takes  him  too  long  to  say  things.  That's 


success  in  a  failure?  Of  course*  she  would 
get  a  steadier  job  in  the  first  choice,  but  it 
seems  to  be  her  lot  to  take  the  second.  But 
1  tell  you  what,  I'm  sick  to  death  of  having 
play-plots  turn  on  a  married  man  flirting 


BRANDON  TYNAN,  LEADING  MAN  WITH  MME.  NAZIMOVA. 
From  a  thotografh  by  the  Otto  Sarony  Comfany.  Nnv  York. 


because  of  the  Dutch  accent,  I  suppose;  but 
if  I  must  have  this,  I  prefer  it  with  Joe 
Weber  or  Lew  Fields.  They  talk  it  out 
faster,  at  any  rate. 

Poor  Ada  Lewis !  I  wonder  which  she 
would  rather  be,  a  failure  in  a  success  or  a 

9— S  B  1 


with  actresses  and  trying  to  keep  it  from 
his  wife.  Really,  you  know,  you  can't  blame 
the  public  for  conceiving  a  low  opinion  of 
the  actor  folk  when  they  themselves  are 
continually  putting  that  sort  of  ^'ling  on  the 
stage.  ^  ^ 
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It  was  a  joy  to  get  into  the  Empire  the 
next  week  for  Crane  in  "  Father  and  the 
Boys."  I  don't  remember  when  I  have  seen 
a  better  pleased  audience.  And  what  do  you 
think,  in  looking  over  Jack's  scrap-book,  I 
discovered  that  Crane  said  last  April,  in  re- 


VBRA  KOMISARZHBVSKV,   THE    RUSSIAN  ACTRESS,   AS  SISTER  BEATRICE, 
THE  NUN  WHO  RUNS  AWAY  WITH  A  SOLDIER  IN  THE 
PLAY  OF  THAT  NAME. 
From  a  Photografh. 


ply  to  a  question  of  some  one  who  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  come  to  New  York  with 
his  revival  of  "She  Stoops  to  Cpnquer"? 

"What's  the  use?  I'm  tired  of  being 
jumped  on." 

You  see  he  had  had  two  failures  in  suc- 
cession, and  I  suppose  they  had  sort  of 
soured  the  old  man  on  us. 


But  I  think  George  Ade  goes  a  step  too 
far  in  one  of  his  jokes.  Somebody  remarks 
that  Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford  seems  to  be  rather 
clever. 

"  A  woman  has  to  be  that  after  forty,"  is 
the  reply,  quick  as  a  flash. 

—  There  was  a  snicker, 
but  not  a  big  laugh,  from 
the  audience.  I  suppose 
you  can  guess  why. 

Did  you  know  that 
Crane  began  his  career 
in  comic  opera?  Seems 
fumiy,  doesn't  it?  Jack- 
was  speaking  of  it  the 
other  day.  Crane  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  the  opera  was 
"A  Child  of  the  Regi- 
ment." Before  that  he 
was  a  dry-goods  clerk  in 
a  Boston  store. 

"  How  did  Goodwin 
begin,  Jack  ? "  I  inquired, 
as  we  sat  in  front  at  the 
Garrick  to  see  Xat  in 
"  The  Easterner." 

"  He  was  also  a  boy 
in  Boston,"  Jack  told  me. 
"  He  started  in  by  giving 
dramatic  readings,  but 
his  first  speaking  part  in 
a  play  fell  to  him  in 
Providence.  The  piece 
was  called  '  The  Bottle/ 
and  Nat  was  cast  for  Sir 
George  Harnslow,  and 
he  had  been  engaged  for 
the  season.  But  what  do 
you  suppose  happened?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  im- 
agine. What  was  it?"  I 
asked  eagerly. 

"  He  was  so  poor  that 
he  kept  the  part  for  one 
night  only." 

"  Oh,  I  ought  to  have 
guessed  that/'  I  ex- 
claimed. "  It's  the  way 
with  nearly  all  the  actors 
who  become  famous.  I 
wonder  why/' 

"  The  artistic  tempera- 
ment, my  dear,"  laughed 
Jack.     But   1   dare  say 
he's  right  all  the  same. 

To  be  so  nervous  that  you  forget  the  lines 
on  extra  important  occasions  means  that  you 
are  highly  strung.  Calculating,  perfectly 
self-possessed  persons  are  like  so  many 
blocks  of  ice. 

But  this  isn't  telling  you  what  we  thought 
of  "  The  Easterner,"  on  which  Nat  Good- 
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win  had  banked  so  much.  Like  Crane,  he 
hasn't  had  a  big  Xew  York  hit  in  years ; 
and  after  George  Broadhurst  had  written 
**  The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  Xat  wouldn't  let 
him  rest  until  he  had  done  a  play  for  him. 
But  alas,  it  lasted  in  Xew  York  for  only 
two  weeks,  and  I  don't  wonder.  It  was 
good  only  in  spots.  Y'ou  could  see  the 
basting-threads  all  over  it,  telhng  you  how 
it  was  put  together. 


**  But  that's  no  worse  than  roastii>g  them 
outright,  as  you  do  sometimes,''  I  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  he  rejoined. 

"Why?  You  are  saymg  something  com- 
plimentary about  them,"  I  insisted. 

"  Yes,  and  one  would  offset  the  other  with 
about  as  much  success  as  a  man  might  have 
in  trying  to  carry  two  pails  of  water,  one  on 
each  shoulder.    He  would  upset  them  both." 

Speaking  of  the  critics,  it  was  amusing 


edna  goodrich,  leading  woman  with  nat  c.  goodwin  in 

"the  easterner." 

Frpm  her  latest  ri'i.'tnjin-,!  *h  by  the  Otto  Sarotty  Company,  New  York. 


In  the  same  Garrick  Theater,  only  four 
weeks  previous,  Mr.  Goodwin's  wife,  Maxine 
Elliott,  came  to  grief  with  an  English  play, 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  Mr.  Good- 
win's leading  lady  now  is  Edna  Goodrich, 
who  used  to  be  a  show  girl  at  Weber's. 
She  is  mighty  pretty,  but  can't  act.  I  was 
asking  Jack,  apropos  of  this,  why  he  didn't 
write  an  article  about  the  women  on  the 
stage  who  are  pretty  but  not  talented,  wind- 
ing up  with  a  list  of  those  who  are  talented 
but  not  pretty. 

*'  My  dear,"  he  replied,  "  do  you  wish  to 
have  your  husband  mobbed  ?  " 


to  compare  the  notices  of  Mme.  Komis- 
arzhevsky,  the  Russian  actress  who  came 
over  to  Daly's  in  the  hope  of  walking  away 
with  some  of  Xazimova's  laurels.  One  re- 
viewer said :  **  There  is  little  variety  to 
her  expression,  while  her  resource  is  lim- 
ited and  generally  conventional.'' 

Another  declared  that  her  work  in  the 
same  play  ("A  Doll's  House")  was  note- 
worthy. 

Still  another  asserted  that  while  her  per- 
formance was  adequate,  there  was  nothing 
about  it  to  indicate  that  it  was  worth  while 
for  her  to  travel  several  thousand  miles  to 
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MLLE.   LE  CONTE,   OF  THE  COMfiOIE  FRAN5AISE,  PARIS. 
From  a  thotografk  by  Reutlinger,  Paris. 


give  it.  Contrary  to  this  opinion,  a  high- 
brow reviewer  decided  that  all  the  indica- 
tions of  her  \ora  were  those  of  artistry. 

Speaking  of  Komisarzhevsky,  I  must  tell 
you  a  little  joke :  Some  one  gave  the  VVent- 
worths  some  tickets,  and  they  proceeded  to 
Daly's  in  high  glee.  Laura  Wentworth 
never  turns  down  a  free  seat.  But  she 
turned  hers  up  this  time,  after  they  had  sat 
through  the  first  act  and  discovered  that  the 
performance  was  all  in  Russian.  You  see, 
they  imagined  it  was  a  sort  of  Nazimova 
affair,  with  everybody  talking  plain  Eng- 
lish, and  the  star  perhaps  with  a  delicious 
little  foreign  accent. 


The  poor  Russian 
lady  with  the  long  name 
was  compelled  to  cut 
down  her  New  York 
engagement  from  five 
to  three  weeks.  But 
at  that  she  did  better 
than  "  The  Rector's 
Garden,"  which  was 
put  on  at  the  Bijou  on 
Tuesday  and  taken  off 
on  Saturday.  Dusiin 
Famum  was  the  star, 
and  he  must  be  won- 
dering if  he  is  ever 
going  to  have  another 
success.  He  came  up 
like  a  skyrocket  in 
'*  The  Virginian,"  and 
has  fallen  down  like  a 
stick  in  both  the  plays 
he  has  attempted  since. 
The  other  of  the  two 
was  "  The  Ranger/'  by 
Augustus  Thomas. 

It's  small  wonder 
"  The  Rector's  Gar- 
den "  didn't  blossom 
into  a  hit.  I  never 
heard  such  long 
speeches  on  the  stage 
outside  of  Shakespeare. 

I  should  like  to  run 
over  to  London  just 
now  and  compare  their 
production  of  "A 
Waltz  Dream "  with 
ours.  You  know.  I  saw 
"  The  Merry  Widow  *' 
there  before  it  was  pro- 
duced here.  The  cable 
tells  us  that  the  Eng- 
lish audience  booed  at 
the  end  of  "A  Waltz 
Dream "  because  they 
didn't  like  either  the 
story  or  the  actors,  but 
it  seems  that  the  piece 
is  regarded  as  a  success  on  account  of  the 
music.  Well,  I  don't  blame  them  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  end  of  "  A  Waltz 
Dream."  I  never  pretended  to  understand 
it,  and  I  believe  the  very  people  in  the  cast 
at  die  Broadway  have  the  same  trouble. 

Speaking  of  musical  shows,  "  Bandanna 
Land,"  in  which  Williams  and  Walker  made 
a  hit  with  society  folk  at  the  Majestic,  is 
really  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  are  the 
majority  of  the  musical  comedies  made  by 
white  people  in  this  countr}\  "  Xearly  a 
Hero "  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  it.  Some  of  the  concerted  num- 
bers are  actually  grand  opera. 
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DOES  COLD  WEATHER  SHARPEN  A 
SCHOOLBOY'S  WITS? 


IN  PROVIDENCE  IS  A  FRESH-AIR  SCHOOL  FOR  PUPILS 
WHO,  WRAPPED  UP  WARMLY,  STUDY  THEIR  LESSONS 
WHILE  EXPOSED  TO  THE  EXTREMES  OF  COLD. 


N  January  there  was  opened  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  a  school  which,  in  this 
country,  at  least,  is  absolutely  unique.  It  is  a  school  where  the  boys  and 
girls  do  all  their  studying  and  reciting  in  what  is  practically  the  open  air. 
The  walls  are  almost  wholly  given  up  to  windows,  and  these  windows 
are  always  thrown  wide  open. 

Everything  in  the  room  is  subjected  each  morning  to  a  process  of 
deodorization  and  sterilization,  so  that  an  atmosphere  of  cold,  pure  air 
and  absolutely  hygienic  conditions  are  maintained  throughout  the  entire  school-day. 

One  can  imagine  that  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  zero,  this  school-room  is  by 
no  means  tropical.  One  might  think  that  the  children  would  suffer  as  much  from  the 
cold  as  they  do  in  ordinary  school-rooms  from  overheating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
such  is  not  the  case.  They  wear  mittens  on  their  hands,  they  have  thick  wraps  about 
their  bodies;  their  legs  are  often  encased  in  large  thick  bags,  while  their  feet  rest  upon 


STUDENTS  AT  THE  FRESH-AIR  SCHOOL  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  RECESS,  WHEN  THEY  ARE  SERVED 
WITH   STERILIZED  MILK  AND  OTHER  FOOD  THAT  IS  AT  ONCE  PALATABLE  AND  WHOLE- 
SOME.    ONE  MIGHT  INFER  THAT  THE  REGION  AROUND  THE  STOVE  IS  POPULAR, 
BUT    IF   THAT    BE  SO,  IT  IS  BECAUSE   THEY  ARE  MINUS   THE  WRAPS 
THAT    KEEP    THEM    COMFORTABLE    DURING   STUDY  HOURS. 


From  a  fhotoerath  by  the  Prm'idence  Journal. 
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hot  soapstones  of 
which  the  heat  is 
renewed  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of 
an  adjacent  oven. 

This  sort  of 
school,  while  new 
to  our  country,  is 
by  no  means  a  rarity 
in  Europe.  Ten 
years  ago  **  tent- 
schools  "  were  estab- 
lished in  Germany, 
and  a  little  later  in 
England,  for  the 
benefit  of  children 
who  inherit  a  ten- 
dency to  tubercu- 
losis. If  we  go  still 
further  back,  the 
open-air  school  was 
the  custom  in  Athens 
and  in  Rome,  where 
the  children  went  at 
five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  the  light 
of  a  smoking  lamp 
to  begin  their  studies 
in  porticoes,  covered 
at  the  top  but  open 
at  the  sides. 

This  fresh  -  air 
school  in  Providence 
has  attracted  wide 
attention  from  edu- 
cators and*  students 


A  LAD  AT  HLS  STUDIES  IN  THE  FRESH-AIR  SCHOOL. 
THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  HOW  THE  PUPILS  ARE 
KEPT  WARM.     IN  COLDER  WEATHER  THE 
youngster's  BODY  WOULD  BE  WARM- 
LY  WRAfPBDrlAND  aS^JVpOU) 
WEAR^  WARM  'ltrriBM8»  • 

Frmn  a  ^hotegraik  igt  iMg  l¥tvidmBi  Jmtrmai, 


of  hygiene,  and  is 
one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which 
science  is  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  in  edu- 
cation the  proverSi  il 
blessing  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sotmd 
body. 

For  the  illustra- 
tions which  are  here 
given,  we  desire  t- 
express  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Providence 
Joiiffhil.  They  show 
the  children  seated 
at  their  desks;  again 
a  student  hygieni- 
cally  "bagged"; 
and,  finally,  the  stu- 
dents during  the  pe- 
riod of  recess,  when 
they  are  ser\cd  with 
sterilized  milk  rmd 
other  food  tliat  is  at 
once  palatable  and 
wholesome. 

Surely,  if  physical 
hardihood  is  a  bless- 
ing to  rich  and  poor, 
this  experiment  at 
Providence  is  well 
worth  watching. 
Fresh  air  means 
health. 


CHILDREN   AT   THEIR    DESKS    IN    THE    FRESH-AIR    SCHOOL.     NOTE  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  WmOODVS. 
WHICH  ARE  KEPT  WIDE   OPEN  IN  ALL  WEATHERS.      EVERY  MORNING  THE  ROOM  IS 
DEODORIZED  AND  STERILIZED,  SO  THAT  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  AND  AN 
ATMOSPHERE  OF  PURE  AIR  ARE  MAINTAINED. 

From  a  thotograth  by  the  Providence  JournaL 
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BY    PHILIP  LIVERMORE. 

IN  OUR  OWN  TIMES  AND  IN  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY 
MANY  MEN  AND  WOMEN  HAVE  HAD  IN  THEIR 
SLEEP   TRUE    VISIONS  OF  COMING  EVENTS. 


T        TNLESS  the  festive  Welsh  rab-  Year  after  year  students  of  supernatural 
^gj^^J        bit,   which   plays   such   an  phenomena  attack  this  riddle,  and  the  more 
^T^^^^t     important  part  in  the  stuff  they  puzzle  over  it  the  more  bewildered 
SRi^^^^i    th^it  dreams  are  made  of,  they  become.    Beside  it,  the  problem  of  the 
decides    to    enlighten    the  ghost  seems  simple  indeed.    Anybody  can 
scientists,   the   mystery   of  find  half  a  dozen  theories  to  make  the  sup- 
dreams  that  have  come  true  is  likely  to  posed  inhabitants  of  the  spirit  world  as 
remain  the  most  unfathomable  problem  of  intelligible  and  commonplace  as  a  wreath  of 
psychical  research.  fog. 
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E  PRIEST  LED  HIM  TO  THE  ANCIENT  TEM- 
LE  AND  INTO  A  TREASURE-CHAMBER.  IT 
WAS    A    DARK,    LOW-VAULTED  ROOM, 
WITHOUT  WINDOWS,  AND  AGAINST 
ONE   OF   THE   WALLS  STOOD 
A  GREAT  WOODEN  CHEST. 

Dreams,  so  scientists  have  calculated, 
hold  possession  of  the  human  mind  during 
one-quarter  o-f  one's  natural  life.  Doesn't 
it  seem  strange  that  Science,  which  has 
pried  into  almost  everything  else,  has 
accomplished  so  little  in  unraveling  their 
mystery?  Yet,  after  scrutinizing  some  of 
the  bewildering  experience  in  Dreamland,  it 
is  not  so  surprising,  after  all.  How  difficult 
it  would  be,   for   example,^  to  offer  any 
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The  ghost — pooh !  He's  a  mere  halluci- 
nation, the  result  of  the  influence  of  an 
abnormal  action  of  the  brain  upon  the  optic 
nerve.  There  are  countless  ways  of  retiring 
him  to  the  realm  of  the  impossible.  But  the 
dream — the  dream  that  is  fulfilled — there  is 
a  perplexity  for  which  nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  advance  a  single  theory  that  the 
average  mind  would  accept  as  a  plausible 
elucidation  of  such  a  baffling  mystery. 
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reasonable  explanation  of  the  following 
story  from  the  police  annals  of  Brooklyn. 

John  Coyde,  who  lived  at  534  Sixth 
Avenue  in  that  borough,  was  employed  as  a 
laborer  on  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  was  ap- 
parently in  good  health  and  believed  him- 
self well,  but  one  day  last  February,  while 
at  work,  he  dropped  dead  of  apoplexy. 

She  Already  Knew  It. 

A  policeman  went  to  his  home  to  break 
the  news  to  his  widow.  On  reaching  the 
house  he  found  her  standing  at  the  door. 
When  she  saw  him  she  turned  white. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  come  to  tell  me." 
she  cried  before  he  had  spoken  a  word. 
"  My  husband  is  dead.  I  knew  it  the 
moment  I  saw  you,  for  I  have  dreamed  of 
his  death  for  the  last  three  nights." 

A  mere  coincidence?  There  have  been 
too  many  cases  of  the  same  sort  to  account 
for  it  on  such  a  theory. 

One  night  in  the  summer  of  1896  William 
Watson,  of  928  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn, 
dreamed  that  his  eleven-year-old  son.  Jack, 
had  been  drowned.  In  the  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table  he  told  the  family  about  it, 
and  Jack  piped  up,  "  You  don't  believe  in 
dreams,  do  you,  pop  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  I  do,"  said  his  father, 
"  but  all  •  the  same  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you  won't  go  swimming  to-day." 

Jack  promised,  but  he  forgot  it  when,  an 
hour  later,  some  schoolmates  told  him  how 
nice  and  warm  the  water  was  in  a  pond  a 
few  blocks  away. 

Less  than  two  hours  after  the  father  told 
his  dream  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  crowd  of 
boys  came  running  to  the  house  with  the 
news  that  Jack  had  been  drowned  in  the 
pond. 

If  you  are  still  figuring  the  law  of  chance 
and  leaning  toward  that  coincidence  theory, 
here  is  another  case  to  consider. 

On  College  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana,  Thomas  Pratt  kept  a  store, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  group  of  his  old  friends  and 
comrades.  One  day  he  told  them  a  dream 
he  had  had  the  night  before.  He  had 
dreamed  that  he  was  dead,  but  possessed 
the  peculiar  power  of  one  in  a  trance  to 
see  all  that  went  on  about  him.  though  he 
was  unable  to  move  or  speak.  He  had 
noted  the  preparations  for  his  burial,  and 
he  even  named  the  half-dozen  friends  who 
had  served  as  pall-bearers. 

He  told  of  the  funeral  services  that  had 
been  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  of  his  ride  to 
the  cemetery,  and  of  the  lowering  of  his 
coffin  into  the  grave.  When  the  first  dirt 
was  thrown  itpon  the  box  he  awoke  from 
the  trance  and  called  to  his  comrades,  who 


reached  out  for  him  and  lifted  him  up  to 
them. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  old  Mr. 
Pratt  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The 
funeral  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  the 
pall-bearers  were  the  pall-bearers  of  his 
dream. 

It  was  such  a  remarkable  case  that  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  began  an 
investigation,  and  from  several  reliable  wit- 
nesses received  written  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  story. 

"  I  was  the  first  man  he  told  the  dream 
to,"  said  George  Herrington,  one  of  the 
old  man's  friends.  "  He  laughed  at  it  only 
the  night  before  he  died  and  said  he  was 
good  for  forty  years,  though  he  was  sev- 
enty-one years  of  age  at  the  time." 

The  law  of  chance,  as  arithmeticians  have 
often  computed,  may  account  for  many  of 
these  strange  happenings,  and  in  the  face  of 
it  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  tell  of  a  few 
other  startling  cases.  You  would  have  to 
stretch  the  law  of  chance  very  far  indeed 
to  cover  them  all. 

In  Middletown,  Xew  York,  in  1901,  Mrs. 
David  Conklin  dreamed  that  her  daughter, 
who  had  been  dead  twelve  years,  reappeared 
and  beckoned  to  her.  The  following  night 
she  dreamed  that  her  mother,  who  had  been 
in  the  grave  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
came  to  her  bedside  and  beckoned.  The 
third  night  the  figure  of  Death,  in  a  black 
robe  and  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  came  into 
her  room  and  beckoned. 

She  told  these  dreams  to  her  family  and 
her  neighbors,  who  made  light  of  them. 
Two  days  later  she  was  dead. 

The  Affair  at  the  Latham. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  1907. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Case,  while  living  at  the  Hotel 
Latham,  No.  4  East  Twenty-Eighth  Street, 
New  York,  awoke  from  a  nightmare  in 
which  she  had  been  told  that  something 
dreadful  had  happened  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Sarali  E.  Anderson,  of  Baltimore,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  hotel  the  night  before.  She 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  her 
mother's  room.    There  she  found  her  dead. 

She  threw  open  the  window  and  screamed 
for  help,  and  dozens  of  guests  in  the  near-by 
Prince  George  Hotel  were  alarmed  by  her 
cries.  The  night-clerk  rushed  up-stairs,  and 
she  told  him  of  her  tragic  discovery  and  of 
the  dream  that  had  led  to  it. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  these  dreams  of 
death  was  one  that  came  to  Mrs.  N.  T. 
Menneer,  wife  of  the  principal  of  Torre 
College,  Torquay,  many  years  ago. 

She  had  a  brother  living  at  Sarawak  with 
the  raja,  Sir  James  Brooke.  One  night  Mr. 
Menneer  was  awakened  by  his  wife,  who 
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had  been  terrified  by  a  nightmare.  In  the 
dream  she  had  seen  the  headless  body  of 
her  brother  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
his  head  lying  on  a  coffin  by  his  side. 

After  a  time  she  fell  asleep  again,  and  the 
same  terrible  dream  came  to  her.  She 
referred  to  it  constantly  for  several  days 
afterward  and  declared  that  she  was  going 
to  receive  bad  news  from  Sarawak. 

At  last  the  news  came.  Her  brother  had 
been  killed  on  the  very  night  of  her  dream, 
while  defending  a  woman  and  her  children 
against  a  horde  of  oriental  enemies.  The 
attackers  had  taken  him  for  the  raja's  son 
and  had  struck  off  his  head. 

Would  it  not  be  stretching  the  theory  of 
coincidence  pretty  far  to  make  it  account 
for  such  a  case? 

One  of  these  dreams  of  death  came  to  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  in  1882.  In  the 
dream  she  seemed  to  see  a  scene  from  a 
play  before  her.  One  of  the  actors  in  it 
was  an  earl,  whose  name  she  suppressed  in 
writing  of  the  affair.  He  was  in  a  chair 
and  a  man  with  a  red  beard  was  standing 
over  him.  The  earl  seemed  to  be  dying. 
Next  to  the  chair  was  a  bath  with  a  red 
lamp  hanging  over  it. 

The  earl  of  the  dream  was  sick  and  in  a 
physician's  care  at  the  time,  although  the 
duchess  did  not  know  it.  A  few  days  later 
he  died. 

Such  dreams  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon.  There  was  once  a  woman  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  who  discovered 
how  unwise  it  is  to  place  absolute  faith  in 
them.  Mrs.  James  A.  Gifford  of  that  city 
had  had  several  dreams  that  had  come  true, 
and  when,  one  night  in  1899,  she  dreamed 
that  she  was  going  to  die  at  7.45  p.m.,  on 
June  20  of  that  year,  she  concluded  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  her. 

She  took  the  matter  philosophically,  and 
when  the  day  arrived  she  .invited  several 
physicians,  a  clergyman,  and  some  of  her 
neighbors,  all  of  whom  had  heard  of  her 
dream,  to  be  present  at  her  death. 

When  the  invited  guests  arrived,  they 
found  Mrs.  Gifford  arrayed  in  an  ascension- 
robe  of  white.  She  was  lying  on  a  couch. 
She  did  not  seem  particularly  ill,  but  was 
very  nervous. 

There  was  a  big  clock  in  the  room, 
loudly  ticking  away  the  seconds,  and  the 
assembled  guests  solemnly  watched  the 
hands  creep  around  to  forty-five  minutes 
after  seven. 

Half-past  seven  came.  Mrs.  Gifford 
trembled,  but  controlled  herself  with  an 
effort.  At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours, 
the  next  fifteen  minutes  had  ticked  away. 
Everybody  watched  Mrs.  Gifford  with  terri- 
ble intensity  and  apprehension. 


Minute  after  minute  crept  by.  Still 
nothing  happened.  Mrs.  Gifford  seemed  to 
be  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  anybody  in 
the  room. 

When  eight  o'clock  came  and  she  con- 
tinued hale  and  hearty,  the  guests  went 
away  in  disgust. 

After  their  departure  Mrs.  Gifford  com- 
pleted a  chapter  of  a  book  on  psychology 
that  she  was  writing.  Then  she  announced 
that  she  felt  much  better. 

There  have  been  many  remarkable  dreams 
other  than  those  of  death  that  have  come 
true. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
dreamers  was  Professor  Hilprecht,  the 
famous  archeologist  and  student  of  Assyrian 
inscriptions. 

One  day  in  1893  was  trying  to  decipher 
the  markings  on  two  small  fragments  of 
agate  that  were  supposed  to  be  pieces  of 
finger-rings.  He  was  inclined  to  date  the 
fragments  as  being  of  a  period  between  the 
years  1140  and  1700  b.c. 

The  first  character  of  the  fourth  line 
seemed  to  read  "  K  U."  which  might  be 
part  of  the  name  of  Kurigalzu,  a  king  of 
that  period.  This  was  a  guess,  and  the 
professor  worked  many  hours  but  made  no 
further  progress. 

At  midnight  he  went  to  bed,  worn  out 
with  his  efforts,  and  discouraged. 

The  Priest  of  Nippur. 

That  night  he  dreamed  that  a  tall,  thin 
priest  of  the  ancient  Nippur  temple  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside  and  beckoned  him  to 
get  up  and  follow  him.  The  priest  led  him 
to  the  ancient  temple  and  into  a  treasure- 
chamber.  It  was  a  dark,  low-vaulted  room, 
without  windows,  and  against  one  of  the 
walls  stood  a  great  wooden  chest,  with 
scraps  of  agate  and  lapis  lazuli  lying  about 
it  on  the  floor. 

Said  the  priest :  "  The  two  fragments  of 
agate  which  you  have  belong  together. 
They  are  not  finger-rings,  as  you  have  sup- 
posed, and  their  history  is  as  follows: 

"  Kurigalzu  once  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Bel,  among  other  articles,  an  inscribed 
votive  cylinder  of  agate.  Then  the  priests 
suddenly  received  the  command  to  make 
for  the  statue  of  the  god  Xibib  a  pair  of 
earrings  of  agate. 

"We  were  in  great  dismay,  since  there 
was  no  agate  as  raw  material  at  hand.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  cut 
the  votive  cylinder  into  three  parts, 
making  three  rings.  Each  of  these  rings 
contained  a  part  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion- The  first  two  rings  served  as  ear- 
rings for  the  god.  Parts  of  those  rings 
are  the  fragments  that  have  given  you  so 
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Hurrying  to  his  study,  he  put  the  frag- 
ments together.  Then,  clear  as  day,  the 
inscription  lay  before  him:  "To  the  God 
Xibib,  Child  of  the  God  Bel,  His  Lord 
Kurigalzu,  Pontifex  of  the  God  Bel,  has 
presented  it." 

Very  unlike  the  other  cases  that  have 
been  cited  was  the  dream  of  death  that 
came  a  few  years  ago  to  Mrs.  Franc  B. 
Wilkie,  whose  husband  was  then  one  of 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Chicago 
Times. 

One  morning  while  she  was  dressing  she 
asked  her  husband  whether  he  knew  any 
one  named  Esdale,  or  Edsdale. 

He  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  man,  and  asked  why  she  put  the 
question. 

She  replied :  "  During  the  night  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  found  a  coffin  there  with  the  name 
of  Edsdale,  or  Esdale,  on  it." 

A  little  later  the  morning  paper  arrived 
at  the  house,  and,  on  opening  it,  the  first 
piece  of  news  that  attracted  Mr.  Wilkie's 
attention  was  a  report  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  from  his  home  in  Hyde  Park 
of  a  young  man  named  W.  E.  Esdaile,  an 
employee  of  Robert  Warren  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants.  A  few  days  later  Es- 
daile's  body  was  found  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Just  as  curious,  but  with  not  so  tragic 
an  aftermath,  was  a  dream  that  came  to 
W.  \V.  Erwin,  a  criminal  lawyer  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  who  was  known  as  "  the 
Tall  Pine-Tree  of  the  North." 

In  1876  the  Pine  Tree "  was  visiting  in 
Bismarck,  Dakota,  and  there  met  "  Yellow- 
stone "  Kelly,  a  noted  Indian  scout  who  had 
been  with  General  Miles  in  his  Indian  fight- 
ing in  the  Far  West.  Kelly  returned  to  the 
Indian  country  a  few  days  afterward,  and 
Erwin  to  his  home. 

One  night,  while  asleep  in  a  room  with  a 
man  who  was  visiting  him,  the  lawyer 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  woke  up  his  friend 
by  crying,  "  Kelly's  in  danger.  The  Indians 
are  in  ambush  for  him  in  the  cafion.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  escape.  He  must  ride 
straight  forward  and  then  return  to  the 
right  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse  for  dear 
life.    If  he  does,  he'll  escape." 

A  few  weeks  afterward  Erwin  met  Kelly 
in  St.  Paul. 

"  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 9?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  Where  was  T  !  "  cried  Kelly.  "  I  guess 
I  remember  all  right.  I  was  about  as  near 
death  that  night  as  I've  ever  been  in  my 
life.  The  redskins  had  me  cornered  in  a 
caiion,  and  there's  a  bullet  in  my  saddle 
now  as  a  reminder  of  it." 


He  told  of  his  experience  in  detail,  and 
to  Erwin's  astonishment  the  story  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  his  dream. 

Such  a  dream,  which  brings  to  the  sleeper 
a  vision  of  something  that  is  happening  at 
the  same  time,  is  sometimes  laid  to  telep- 
athy, but  that  does  not  lessen  the  mystery 
of  the  dreams  that  have  come  true.  If 
one  is  willing  to  accept  the  theory  of 
thought  -  transference  between  absolute 
strangers  at  great  distances,  telepathy  might 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  first  and  richest  placer-diggings  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  The  gold-lined  Dream 
Gulch  in  that  famous  district  was  found 
directly  as  a  result  of  a  dream  by  a  man 
named  F.  M.  Davis,  who  was  a  farmer  near 
Spokane,  Washington. 

The  Dream  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenc. 

One  night  on  his  .farm  Davis  dreamed  of 
a  wonderful  claim  in  the  Coeur  d'AIene. 
He  saw  the  trail  leading  to  it  clearly  out- 
lined. It  ran  past  a  shattered  tree  and  final- 
ly came  to  a  great  rock,  where  stood 'a  man 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

He  awakened  his  wife  and  told  her  of  the 
vision.  She  laughed  at  him.  The  next  day 
he  told  his  neighbors,  and  some  of  them 
took  the  matter  seriously. 

The  following  night  the  dream  was  re- 
peated. That  convinced  him  that  farming 
wasn't  worth  while,  and  the  very  next  day 
he  left  his  crops  and  started  on  a  search 
for  the  dream  treasure.  Harrison  Everett 
had  enough  faith  in  the  dream  to  abandon 
his  crops,  too,  and  to  go  with  him. 

On  reaching  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district, 
they  found  the  trail  of  the  dream.  They 
no  longer  doubted  that  their  search  was  to 
lead  to  gold.  They  passed  the  shattered 
tree,  and  finally  came  to  the  rock,  and 
sure  enough,  there  stood  the  stranger. 

Davis  accosted  the  man,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  be  a  partner  in  a  gold 
claim  they  were  about  to  stake  out.  The 
stranger,  who  said  his  name  was  Billie  Roy, 
did  not  oppose  this  plan,  and  all  three  fol- 
lowed along  the  trail  until  they  reached  the 
spot  where  Davis  said  the  gold  lay. 

The  dream  came  true.  In  three  weeks 
they  had  taken  out  gold  worth  eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  Freezing  weather  set  in,  and 
they  abandoned  the  diggings,  agreeing  to 
return  the  following  season.  This  was  in 
September,  1882. 

Davis  went  home  and  lifted  a  mortgage 
on  his  farm.  In  the  spring  all  three  re- 
turned to  the  claim.  They  dug  up  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  then 
sold  out. 

Since  then  that  district  has  yielded  gold 
worth  four  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  lucky  dreamer  disappeared  myste- 
riously a  few  years  afterward.  To  this  day 
none  of  his  old  friends  know  what  became 
of  him.  But  Everett  is  a  rich  rancher  in 
eastern  Oregon.  Roy,  the  stranger  of  the 
dream,  whom  they  found  at  the  rock,  went 
to  Canada,  where  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 

In  1896  Mrs.  George  Law,  wife  of  a  real- 
estate  agent  in  Kansas  City,  dreamed  of 


finding  a  gold-mine  at  Cripple  Creek.  The 
dream  was  so  vivid  she  decided  to  test  it. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  in  the  mining- 
camp.  Without  any  difficulty  she  found 
the  spot  that  she  had  seen  in  her  vision. 
She  laid  claim  to  it,  and  after  gold  had 
been  discovered  in  it  she  sold  out  for  a 
small  fortune.  To-day  it'  is  known  as  the 
Dream  Mine. 


ONE  NIGHT  MRS.  VERNAM   HAD  A  VISION   OP  AN 
ANGEL  TAKING  HER  BY  THE  HAND  AND  LEAD- 
ING HER  THROUGH  MILES  AND  MILES  OF 
DARKNESS  TO  A  LONELY  SPOT  ON 
THE    SEASHORE,   WHERE,  THE 
ANGEL   INFORMED   HER.  A 


CITY  SHOULD  BE  BUILT. 
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It  was  a  woman's  dream,  too,  that  led  to 
the  founding  of  Arverne-by-the-sea,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  summer  resorts  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 

One  night  Mrs.  Remington  Vernam,  the 
wife  of  its  founder,  had  a  vision  of  an 
angel  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  leading 
her  through  miles  and  miles  of  darkness  to 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  seashore,  where,  the 
angel  informed  her,  a  city  should  be  built. 

Months  afterward  she  led  her  husband  to 
the  spot  and,  on  the  strength  of  her  dream, 
he  bought  up  a  great  tract  of  land  there  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  has  since  be- 
come a  popular  seaside  resort. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  remark- 
able dreams  that  were  fulfilled  came  only 
last  February  to  Thomas  Pendergast,  a 
bridge-tender  at  the  Lackawanna  ferry- 
house,  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  stricken  blind  while 
at  work. 

The  very  next  evening,  when  about  to 
leave  the  ferry-house  for  his  home,  he  be- 
came blind,  as  his  dream  had  foretold.  He 
could  see  absolutely  nothing,  and  in  that 
helpless  condition  he  was  taken  to  his  home 
at  327  Adams   Street  in  a  cab.  Several 


physicians  were  called  to  attend  him.  They 
said  that  it  was  a  very  serious  case. 

A  distinguished  authority  on  the  subject 
of  dreams  was  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago.  A  good  many  hardheaded, 
practical,  materialistic  people  used  to  laugh 
at  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Myers  and  the  group  of 
delvers  in  psychical  research  of  whom  he 
was  one.  He  believed  in  spirits  and  had 
firm  faith  in  the  power  of  mediums  to  con- 
vey messages  from  the  world  of  the  dead. 

He  was  one  of  the  vcr>'  few  persons  who 
have  endeavored  to  cast  light  upon  the 
mysteries  of  Dreamland:  To  explain  the 
dreams  that  come  true  he  summed  up  his 
theories  as  follows: 

The  soul  has  withdrawn  from  the  special- 
ized, material  surface  of  things  into  a  realm 
where  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
matter  and  spirit — whether  through  the 
intermediacy  of  the  ether  or  otherwise— is 
more  profoundly  discerned. 

That  same  withdrawal  from  the  surface 
which,  while  it  diminishes  power  over  com- 
plex muscular  processes,  increases  power 
over  profound  organic  processes,  may  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  soul's  power  of 
operating  in  that  spiritual  world  to  which 
sleep  has  drawn  it  nearer. 


MAN    AND  REASON. 


CALEB  C.  COLTON. 


'AN  is  that  compound  being,  created  to  fill  that  wide  hiatus,  that  must  otherwise  have 
remained  unoccupied,  between  the  natural  world  and  the  spnitual;  and  he 
sympathizes  with  the  one  in  his  death,  and  will  be  associated  with  the  other  by 
his  resurrection.  Without  another  state,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  (or  him  to 
explam  the  dignities  of  this :  possessing  earth,  but  destined  for  heaven,  he  forms 
the  Hnk  between  two  orders  of  being,  and  partakes  much  of  the  grossness  of  the  one,  and  somewhat  of 
the  refinement  of  the  other. 

Reason,  like  the  magnetic  influence  imparted  to  iron,  gives  to  matter  properties  and  powers  which 
it  possessed  not  before,  but  without  extending  its  bulk,  augmenting  its  weight,  or  altering  its  organization; 
like  that  to  which  I  have  compared  it,  it  is  visible  only  by  its  effects,  and  perceptikle  only  by  its 
operations. 

Reason,  superadded  to  man,  gives  him  peculiar  and  characteristic  views,  responsibilities,  and  desti- 
nations, exalting  him  above  all  existences  that  are  visible,  but  which  perish,  and  associating  him  with 
those  that  are  invisible,  but  which  remam. 

Reason  is  that  Homeric  and  golden  chain  descending  from  the  throne  of  God  even  unto  man, 
uniting  heaven  with  earth,  and  earth  with  heaven.  For  all  is  connected,  and  without  a  chasm ;  from 
an  angel  to  an  atom,  all  is  proportion,  harmony,  and  strength. 
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HEROES   AND   HEROINES  OF 
SELF-DENIAL. 


BY    GILSON  WILLETS. 


THE  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  SAC- 
RIFICED ALL  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  OTHERS  ADD  STIR- 
RING CHAPTERS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  HUMANITY. 


"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  hl8  life  for  his  friends." 


public  and  private  life  to-day 
there  are  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  glorified  by 
a  love  that  passeth  under- 
standing. We  find  these 
noble  ones  laying  down  life, . 
or  liberty,  or  wealth,  or  a  career,  or  their 
personal  comfort— for  friend,  for  husband 
or  wife  or  child,  or  for  humanity.  These 
are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice  that  is  premeditated,  that 
is  deliberate,  that  is  prolonged,  that  is  silent. 

This  form  of  heroism  is  not  always,  then, 
t:^at  of  a  single,  positive,  aggressive,  noble 
act.  Often  it  is  the  heroism  of  an  entire 
career  of  self-denial,  the  heroism  of  a  self- 
imposed  task  or  condition  of  love  or  charity 
or  mercy  of  the  kind  that  endureth  even  to 
the  grave. 

History  and  biography  contain  many 
stories  of  famous  heroes  and  heroines  who 
belong  in  this  class— of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, of  Mother  "  Bickerdyke,  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert E.  Peary,  wife  of  the  explorer,  who  re- 
nounced hearthstone  peace  fc  r  Arctic  perils, 
that  she  might  be  with  her  husband;  of 
Pastor  Sheldon,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who, 
though  a  poor  man,  gave  up  all  but  the 
smallest  part  of  his  royalties  from  the  enor- 
mous sale  of  his  books,  in  order  that  all  the 
money  he  earned  beyond  that  needed  for 
his  bare  necessaries  might  go  to  the  poor; 
of  many  a  girl  who  sold  her  crowning  glory, 
her  hair,  to  buy  food  for  a  mother;  and  of 
no  end  of  Russian  women  who  went  volun- 
tarily into  Siberian  exile  that  they  might 
remain  with  husband  or  brother  or  father. 

In  this  article,  however,  the  purpose  is  not 
to  retell  the  already  well-known  stories  of 
self-denial,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  scores  of  authenticated  examples 
of  heroism  of  this  kind  which  have  not 
found  a  place  in  general  literature. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  tale  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  humanity  in  a  certain 
region  of  our  country.    The  hero  is  Dr. 


Berkman,  the  "  Hermit  of  Mount  Alto,'*  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  northern 
Georgia. 

Dr.  Berkman,  wealthy,  of  high  intellectual 
attainments,  came  to  America  from  Bel- 
gium, bearing  letters  that,  together  with  his 
charming  personality,  secured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
New  York  and  Washington. 

He  visited  the  mountain  region-  of 
Georgia,  became  interested  in  the  **  crack- 
ers," and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  thence- 
forth to  ameliorating  their  condition.  To 
do  this,  he  decided  to  live  among  the  **  crack- 
ers," as  they  lived.  Accordingly,  he  chose  a 
beautiful  site  on  Mount  Alto,  and  there, 
with  his  own  hands,  built  himself  a  stone 
hut. 

Then  began  for  him  a  life  of  isolation 
from  all  congenial  surroundings,  a  life  in 
which  he  denied  himself  the  friendship  of 
the  great  men  of  this  country  who  had  wel- 
comed him,  denying  himself  even  the  refine- 
ments to  which  his  wealth  had  accustomed 
him,  all  except  his  books  and  his  violin. 

Dr.  Berkman's  Beneficence. 

He  not  only  gave  money  wherever  it  was 
needed  among  the  "crackers,"  but  also  he 
personally  attended  the  sick,  nursing  them 
with  all  his  trained  skill  as  a  physician,  and 
gave  them,  too,  medicines  and  proper  food. 
Moreover,  he  taught  them  habits  of  clean- 
liness and  order — showed  theni  how  to 
prepare  the  wholesome  foods  he  supplied, 
instructed  them  in  reading  and  writing,  dis- 
tributed books  and  magazines  among  them, 
and  even  induced  the  planters  thereaboitts 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  mountain 
neighbors. 

For  many  years  he  led  this  life  of  self- 
denial,  giving  away  every  dollar  he  po-^- 
sessed.  When  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  the 
"  crackers "  lost  the  best  friend  they  had 
ever  known.  His  hut  still  stands  to  mark 
the  abode  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
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who  made  the  "  crackers "  his  friends,  and 
for  them  laid  down  the  high  place  in  the 
medical  world  to  which  his  genius  entitled 
him. 

The  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  made 
a  hero  of  Dr.  Berkman,  in  Georgia,  made  a 
heroine  of  Rose  Hawthorne  Lath^op  in  New 
York.  Here  was  a  woman,  young,  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  high  refinement,  who 
established  in  the  slums  a  home  for  incura- 
bles, and  there  lived  and  gave  all  her  time 
and  labor  to  putting  a  stop  to  the  sufferings 
that  came  to  poor  women  who  were  unat- 
tended in  illness. 

In  accomplishing  this  good  work,  Rose 
Hawthome  Lathrop  denied  herself  all  the 
ease,  all  the  leisure  and  luxuries  she  might 
have  had  during  the  best  years  of  her  life. 

Many  examples  of  self-sacrifice  are  found 
among  those  whose  sympathies  with  suffer- 
ing humankind  have  induced  them  to  cast 
their  lot  among  lepers. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  such  cases  is 
that  of  Father  Damien,  the  "Apostle  to  the 
lepers  of  Hawaii."  So  well  known  are  the 
facts  relating  to  the  life  of  Father  Damien, 
however,  that  it  only  need  be  added  that 
on  the  spot  where  the  good  priest  met  his 
end  in  the  leper-colony  of  Molokai,  the 
United  States  Government  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  research  hospital  as  a  station  to 
seek  a  cure  for  leprosy.  \ 

Not  less  heroic  than  Father  Damien, 
though  far  less  famous,  was  Miss  Mary 
Reed,  the  Ohio  school-teacher  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  laid  down  her  life,  herself  a 
leper,  as  the  result  of  acting  the  part  of 
good  angel  in  a  leper-colony  in  India. 

A  Horrible  Discovery. 

Miss  Reed  went  to  India  as  a  missionary. 
Her  health  failing  her,  she  journeyed,  for 
needed  rest,  to  Pithora,  a  healthful  spot  in 
the  Himalayas.  Soon  after  her  arrival 
there  she  visited  a  near-by  leper-colony.  So 
greatly  did  she  pity  the  sufferers  that  she 
remained  among  them,  telling  her  friends 
that  she  could  recover  her  health  there  quite 
as  well  as  in  the  town. 

For  months  thereafter  she  nursed  those 
of  the  lepers  who  were  helpless,  comforted 
the  women,  and  organized  a  school  for  the 
children,  thus  bringing  diversion  and  a  little 
happiness  to  the  colony  as  a  whole.  In 
these  months,  however,  her  health  did  not 
improve,  and  finally  her  friends  persuaded 
her  to  return  to  America. 

On  the  first  night  of  her  arrival  at  her 
home,  in  Ohio,  she  awoke,  suffering  from  a 
severe  pain  in  one  of  her  fingers.  In  the 
mortiing  she  noticed  a  peculiar  spot  on  her 
cheek,  near  the  ear.  At  sight  of  that  spot 
she   reeled,  clutched   at   the  bedpost,  tot- 


tered; then  by  force  of  will  regained  her 
strength.  She  knew  that  leprosy  had  fas- 
tened upon  her,  and  she  prepared  for  the 
inevitable. 

She  did  not  tell  her  mother  about  the 
horrible  discovery.  She  simply  said :  *'  I 
shall  return  to  India  at  once." 

When,  a  week  later,  she  bade  her  mother 
good-by,  she  knew  that  it  was  a  farewell 
forever.  And  not  until  she  reached  India, 
not  until  she  reentered  the  leper-colony  in 
the  Himalayas,  did  she  permit  the  news  of 
her  affliction  to  be  made  known  to  her  loved 
ones  at  home. 

"  But  in  a  sense  I  am  glad,  glad,"  she 
wrote  to  her  mother.  "  For  now  I  can  give 
my  life — as,  indeed,  was  my  wish  when  I 
was  here  before — to  these  hopeless  people." 

She  was  now  in  the  one  place  in  the  world 
where  it  was  possible,  she  declared,  for  her 
to  forget  herself  and  her  mother  and  all 
she  loved,  and  devote  herself,  heart  and 
mind,  body  and  soul,  **  to  these,  my  friends, 
in  whose  behalf  I  met  my  destiny  and  whose 
doom  I  now  share." 

TTie  Heroic  Sisters. 

Hundreds  of  tragedies  involving  self- 
sacrifice  would  be  revealed  should  some  one 
write  the  individual  history  of  each  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  in  this  country. 

General  Thomas  L.  James,  once  Post- 
master-General, told  a  story  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  six  such  sisters  who  laid  down 
their  lives  for  humanity,  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  at  the  time  of  the  yellow-fever 
epidemic  some  years  ago.  General  James, 
having  collected  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  for  the  fever  sufferers,  took  the 
money  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  was  the 
treasurer  for  all  funds  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose in  New  York. 

Mr.  Morgan  said:  "I  will  send  this 
money  to  six  sisters  of  charity  I  know,  in 
Memphis,  who  are  ^  doing  noble  work.  A 
singular  thing  about  those  particular  sisters 
is  that  all  were,  not  long  ago,  rich  and  fash- 
ionable women  of  the  world.  They  gave 
their  money,  and  now  they  are  risking  their 
lives  for  others." 

Time  passed ;  the  fever  spread ;  and  Gen- 
eral James  came  to  Mr.  Morgan's  office 
with  a  second  one  thousand  two  himdred 
dollars. 

**  But  you  can't  send  the  money  this  time 
to  those  six  sisters,"  said  the  general,  "  be- 
cause— because  all  six  have  died  of  the 
fever." 

Six  Sacrifice  Their  Lives. 

When  General  James  related  this  story 
afterward,  he  said:  "And  I  never  before 
saw  a  man  so  affected  by  sad  news  as  was 
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Mr.  Morgan  at  that  moment.  My  news 
seemed  to  daze  him.  He  remained  silent  a 
moment,  then  murmured: 

"*Dead!  All  dead!  All  six — gone! 
Why,  James ' — and  now  he  fairly  shouted 
his  words — *  that's  heroism  such  as — well,  I 
tell  you,  James,  that's  self-sacrifice.' " 

The  world  knows  how  Count  Tolstoy, 
for  love  of  his  fellow  men,  denies  himself 
all  the  prerogatives  of  his  rank,  all  the 
luxuries  his  wealth  could  procure,  and  even 
most  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  daily  life. 
So  well  known  is  this  great  Russian's  self- 
denial  that  I  need  give  here  only  one  story 
that  was  related  to  me  hy  a  friend  of  the 
Tolstoy  family. 

At  a  dinner  in  St.  Petersburg  I  asked  a 
daughter  of  Count  Bobrinski  if  she  con- 
sidered Tolstoy  a  revolutionist. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied :  **  he  merely  be- 
lieves that  we  should  none  of  us  have  any 
enjoyments  that  are  impossible  in  the  lives 
of  the  peasants.  And  to  that  particular 
principle  he  sacrifices  himself  personally  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

Tolstoy's  Constant  Altruism. 

"  One  evening  T  went  to  a  ball  in  Kief. 
The  Countess  Tolstoy  and  her  daughters 
were  in  the  ballroom,  but  nowhere  could 
we  find  Tolstoy  himself.  After  a  long 
search,  we  discovered  him  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  servants.  W'e  asked  him  to  come 
to  the  supper-room. 

"  *  No,*  he  replied.  '  These  servants  are 
not  enjoying  themselves — why  should  I?  I 
will  remain  here  till  my  wife  and  daughters 
are  ready  to  go.'  " 

A  tragic  instance  of  self-denial  for  a 
husband's  sake  was  that  of  the  young  wife 
of  the  British  consul  at  Havana  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  One  of  the  few 
foreigners  who  remained  in  the  Cuban  capi- 
tal during  the  blockade  was  the  newly  ar- 
rived British  consul,  Mr.  Lucien  Jerome. 
He  was  under  thirty,  and  his  wife  was  un- 
der twenty-five,  and  as  fine  a  type  of  sturdy, 
brave  English  womanhood  as  one  could  see. 
Before  the  blockade  began,  Mr.  Jerome  en- 
treated his  wife  to  leave  Havana. 

"  No !  "  she  answered  firmly.  "  I  will  re- 
main with  you." 

'*  But  it  isn't  safe,"  protested  the  consul. 
**  They  may  blockade  us :  we  may  be  shut  in 
here  like  rats  in  a  trap." 

**  No  matter,"  the  wife  said.  *'  With  you 
I  remain.  I  will  take  the  chance.  You  will 
need  me.    I  will  not  leave  you." 

To  add  to  his  troubles,  Mr.  Jerome  was 
made  the  official  representative  of  the 
United  States,  to  look  after  American  in- 
terests after  the  departure  of  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Lee  from  Havana. 


The  blockade  had  hardly  begun  when  Mr. 
Jerome's  English  servant  died.  He  then 
tried  to  keep  negro  help,  but  could  not. 
The  same  hour  in  which  he  engaged  each 
new  cook,  a  Spanish  officer  would  call  and 
order  the  servant  to  *'  get  out  or  suffer  " — 
he  never  said  what.  Finally,  Mrs.  Jerome 
began  cooking  and  doing  all  the  housework 
herself.  In  addition,  she  went  about  the 
city  feeding  the  starving. 

The  strain,  the  heat,  the  anxiety,  the  hard 
work,  proved  too  much,  and  she  fell  ill. 
She  then  needed  certain  delicacies,  and  Mr. 
Jerome  went  from  shop  to  shop  trying  to 
purchase  the  food  that  would  save  his  wife's 
life.  Everywhere  he  was  refused.  Every 
shopkeeper  in  the  city  had  been  forbidden 
to  sell  anything  to  this  Lucien  Jerome,  this 
British  consul  who  represented  Spain's 
enemy. 

For  want  of  things  her  husband  could  not 
buy,  Mrs.  Jerome  grew  worse.  R'^trrning 
home  one  evening,  the  consul  found  his 
wife,  his  comrade  who  denied  herself  the 
chance  of  life  for  his  sake— dead. 

"  Never  have  I  seen  elsewhere  such 
heroic  examples  of  self-sacrifice  as  I  see 
every  day  among  women  in  the  government 
service  at  Washington." 

So  said  one  who  has  been  all  his  work- 
ing-life in  the  Patent  Office.    In  that  office 

works  a  woman  copyist,  Mrs.  ,  a  widow. 

But  I  am  forbidden  to  give  her  name, 
though  the  story  here  told  is  true  in  every 
detail.  She  is  the  heroine  in  a  drama  of 
silent  self-denial.  She  lay  down,  not  her 
life,  but  more — her  career,  for  her  friend. 

She  was  a  pen-writer— one  who  copied  in 
the  permanent  records  some  three  thousand 
words  a  day.  No  inaccuracy,  no  mistake, 
no  blot,  not  even  an  erasure  was  permitted 
in  her  work. 

She  suffered  backache,  her  nerves  were 
constantly  overwrought  through  strain  on 
the  eyes.  She  endured — and  here  was  her 
greatest  hardship— the  terrible  trials  of  in- 
cessant proximity;  that  is.  seven  hours  a 
day,  elbow  to  elbow,  with  fellow  copyi.,ts. 

"I  feel  like  a  galley-slave,"  she  s^id, 
"chained  to  the  oarsmen  on  either  I'di  of 
me. 

One  morning  her  chief  sent  for  her,  and 
said :  "  I  am  to  be  promoted,  an  J  have 
recommended  that  you  be  given  the  place  I 
now  hold." 

Surrendering  a  Career. 

The  widow  thanked  her  chief  and  retired. 
How  happy  she  was!  No  more  backaches, 
no  more  strain  on  the  eyes,  no  more  of  the 
trials  of  incessant  proximity.  In  her  new 
position  she  would  be  an  executive.  She 
would  have  a  desk  all  to  herself— would 
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work  alone  in  a  little  alcove  partitioned  off 
from  the  main  room,  no  longer  chained  to 
fellow  workers  like  a  galley  oarsman,  but 
free,  free.  And  her  salary  would  be  quad- 
rupled. 

But  that  night,   while  thinking  of  her 


ary,  divided  thus  among  four,  barely  kept 
the  body  and  soul  of  any  one  of  them  to- 
gether. In  the  thought  of  that  young 
friend,  the  widow,  reflecting  that  she  had 
only  herself  to  support,  went  to  sleep^  smi- 
ling. 


FATHER  DAMIEN,  THE   "  APOSTLE  TO  THE  LEPERS  OF  HAWAH."     ON  THE   SPOT  WHERE 
HE  MET  HIS  DEATH,  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  HAS  ERECTED 
A  STATION  TO  SEEK  A  CURE  FOR  LEPROSY. 


coming  freedom,  of  her  happiness  to  be, 
and  of  all  the  needed  changes  her  larger 
salary  would  bring  to  her  surroundings,  she 
remembered  the  girl  who  worked  at  her 
left  elbow. 

That  girl  was  the  sole  support  of  a 
mother  and  two  younger  sisters.    Her  sal- 


The  following  morning  she  went  to  her 
chief,  saying: 

"  1  cannot  accept  the  promotion  you  so 
kindly  offer  me.    I  am  not  qualified  for  the 

duties  of  an   executive.     But   Miss   , 

who  works  on  my  left,  is  a  born  executive. 
I  want  you  to  give  her  this  no^ition."  ^ 
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Never  a  word  said  the  widow  about  the 
younger  woman  being  more  needy  than  she. 
Nor  did  she  tell  her  friend  of  what  she  had 
done. 

She  relinquished  her  hard-earned  and 
sorely  needed  promotion  for  a  friend.  To- 
day the  widow  is  still  a  copyist.  To-day 
her  chief  is  the  younger  woman,  for  whom 
she  denied  herself  the  advancement  and  in- 
creased salary  that  could  have  been  hers — 
denied  herself  release  from  that  backache, 
from  that  eye-strain,  from  that  terrible 
hardship  of  incessant  proximity. 

The  widow  in  the  foregoing  story  was 
appointed  under  President  McKinley,  and 
her  self-sacrifice  for  her  'friend  makes  the 
self-sacrifice  of  William  McKinley  for  his 
friend,  John  Sherman,  sink  into  compara- 
tive insignificance. 

At  the  national  Republican  convention 
of  1888,  Mr.  McKinley  represented  Ohio  as 
a  supporter  of  John  Sherman. 

After  the  first  day's  balloting,  the  indi- 
cations were  that  Mr.  McKinley  himself 
would  be  made  a  candidate.  He  listened, 
with  annoyance  and  alarm,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  increasing  number  of  votes  cast 
for  him  on  each  ballot.  The  next  ballot 
might  give  him  a  majority.  He  had  only  to 
sit  still,  or  utter  only  an  equivocal  protest, 
and  the  day  would  be  his.  On  the  one  side 
was  his  personal  honor;  on  the  other  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

McKinley  Willing  to  Submerge  Self. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  said: 

"  I  am  here,  by  resolution  of  my  State 
convention,  to  use  every  worthy  endeavor 
for  the  nomination  of  John  Sherman.  I 
cannot,  with  fidelity  to  John  Sherman,  per- 
mit my  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate.  I 
do  not  request— 1  demand  that  no  delegate 
who  would  not  cast  a  reflection  upon  me 
shall  cast  a  ballot  for  mc." 

This  story  of  the  surrender  of  liberty  for 
another's  sake  is  so  sensational  that,  were 
not  all  the  details  matter  of  record,  one 
might  regard  it  as  fiction.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  Gideon  Marsh,  who,  after  seven 
years  of  liberty  as  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
crossed  a  continent  on  the  appeal  of  his 
long-loved  friend,  John  Wanamakcr,  and 
for  John  VVanamaker's  sake  went  to  prison. 

Marsh  was  the  cashier  of  the  Keystone 
Bank,  of  Philadelphia.  He  knew  that  the 
president  of  the  bank  had  forged  certain 
stock  certificates.  He  used  that  knowledge 
to  force  the  president  to  promote  him  to 
the  post  o{  cashier.  In  return,  he  kept 
secret  his  knowledge  of  the  president's 
crime. 

The  bank  failed — looted.  Marsh  was  ar- 
rested, principally  to  get  him  to  tell  what 


he  knew.  He  was  released  on  bail — and 
disappeared. 

Years  passed.  Marsh  was  still  wanted, 
but  could  not  be  found.  Then  it  was  whis- 
pered— chiefly  by  John  Wanamaker's  po- 
litical enemies — that  should  Marsh  return 
Mr.  Wanamaker  would  be  "  embarrassed." 
Some  one  made  the  pointed  statement  that 
the  whereabouts  of  Marsh  were  not  un- 
known to  Mr.  Wanamaker:  further,  that 
the  fugitive  was  kept  in  hiding  by  Wana- 
maker. 

The  Appeal  to  Marsh. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  had  already  convinced 
the  authorities  that  he  had  in  no  way  bene- 
fited by  the  bank  failure,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  "  embarrassed "  by  any  testimony 
of  Marsh,  should  the  fugitive  return. 

A  climax  was  reached.  At  a  mass-meet- 
ing Mr.  Wanamaker  stepped  to  the  foot- 
lights and  waited  for  silence.  Then,  with 
eyes  fixed  steadily,  as  though  upon  some 
shape  invisible  to  the  audience,  he  raised 
his  arms  and  delivered  this  appeal : 

"  Gideon  Marsh,  if  the  newspapers  print 
this,  and  you  read  it,  I  appeal  to  you,  as 
one  man  to  another,  to  return  immediately 
to  Philadelphia.  Even  though  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  bank  are  conclusive 
enough  in  themselves  as  to  the  falsity  of 
this  accusation  against  me,  it  will  be  some 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  you  open  your 
lips  upon  all  the  facts  to  those  who  prob- 
ably would  not  believe  the  truth,  even 
though  one  arise  from  the  dead." 

One  night,  about  a  week  later,  Mr.  Wana- 
maker received  this  telegram : 

Meet  me  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  to 
morrow. 

Marsh. 

When  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  Marsh  met, 
the  fugitive  said: 

"  I've  come  back,  John,  for  your  sake.  I 
was  in  the  State  of  Washington.  T  read 
yoCir  appeal.    Here  I  am.'* 

Twelve  hours  later,  Marsh  sat  in  a  cell  in 
a  Philadelphia  prison,  talking  to  reporters. 

'*  I  could  have  remained  a  free  man,"  he 
repeated,  "but  I  gave  up  my  liberty  for 
John.  He  once  befriended  me,  and  Til  be- 
friend him  now.  That  his  name  may  be 
freed  from  any  suspicion,  I  will  tell  all  I 
know  and  suflFer  the  consequences.  I  do 
this  gladly,  happily,  for  my  friend  John." 

Lee's  Loyalty  to  the  South. 

In  Augusta,  Georgia,  after  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  was  oflFered  a  very  large 
annuity  if  he  would  consent  to  live  in  New 
York  and  represent  Southern  commerce. 
By  this  scheme  millions  would  have  flowed 
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to  Lee — for  so  it  is  stated  by  a  former 
Congressman,  Mr.  Milliard.    Lee  declined. 

"  No,"  he  said.  *'  I  am  grateful,  but  have 
a  self-imposed  task  which  must  be  accom- 
plished. I  led  the  young  men  of  the  South 
in  battle,  saw  many  of  them  fall  under  my 
standard.  Now  I  shall  devote  my  life  to 
training  the  young  men  of  the  South  to  do 
their  duty  in  time  of  peace." 

A  story  akin  to  that  just  related  of  Lee 
is  told  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  son  of 
the  greatest  slaveholder  in  the  South,  once 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  once  United 
Slates  Senator. 

Another  Patriotic  Southerner. 

Left  homeless  by  the  burning  of  his  cot- 
tage, General  Hampton  was  offered  a  man- 
sion— the  people  of  South  Carolina  declaring 
they  would  build  it  for  him,  furnish  it,  and 
lay  out  grounds  around  it,  in  any  part  of 
the  State  he  might  select. 

To  this  offer  General  Hampton  replied : 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  serve  his 
State  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so, 
and  his  sole  reward  should  be  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  fulfilled  that  obliga- 
tion. I  cannot,  indeed,  accept  any  other 
reward." 

And  because  of  this  sclf-dcnial  in  his 
old  age,  for  duty's  sake,  one  of  the  proud- 
est and  most  knightly  soldiers  of  the  South 
passed  his  declining  years  in  two  little 
rooms  in  a  house  that  was  little  more  than 
a  hut,  near  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

When  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian 
was  in  captivity  in  Queretaro,  Mexico,  the 
Mexican  officer  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  royal  prisoner  was  Colonel  M. 
Palacios.  One  day  the  colonel  was  sum- 
moned to  a  ^»otel  in  the  town,  and  there 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Princess 
Salm-Salm,  the  American  wife  of  one  of 
Maximilian's  officers,  who  was  also  a  pris- 
oner.   Said  the  princess: 

'*  Colonel,  your  long  and  unpaid  services 
for  Mexico  have  reduced  you  and  your 
family  to  want.  Your  wife  and  children, 
as  I  have  discovered,  are  denied  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  You  are,  in  fact,  desti- 
tute. Your  wife  is  ill,  she  has  a  new-born 
child  to  look  after,  your  other  children  cry 
for  bread.  Now,  I  propose  to  end  your 
troubles — with  this." 

And  she  thrust  before  the  astonished 
colonel  a  draft  signed  by  Maximilian  him- 
self, in  favor  of  Colonel  Palacios,  on  the 
imperial  house  of  Hapsburg,  for  a  sum 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"But  why?  Why?"  was  all  the  colonel 
could  say,  so  overcome  was  he  with  the 
seeming  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  one 
of  "  the  enemy." 


"  Colonel,  you  can  repay  me  by  a  single 
favor,"  said  the  princess.  '*  You  have  sim- 
ply to  go  to  sleep  to-night  instead  of  com- 
manding the  guard." 

The  colonel  understood.  Here  was  a  plot 
for  the  escape  of  his  prisoners.  He  looked 
squarely  into  the  eyes  of  the  princess,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"But  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  brother 
of  Maximilian,  will  gladly  pay  this  money," 
the  lady  pleaded,  "  and  it  will  make  you,  a 
poor  soldier,  rich  for  life.  Besides,  the 
plot  is  so  laid  that  no  suspicion  can  fall 
upon  you." 

"  Princess,"  said  the  colonel,  "  it  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  to 
be  tempted  as  you  tempt  me  now.  But  it 
is  my  duty  to  inform  the  commanding  gen- 
eral at  once  of  this  whole  plot." 

And  the  records  of  the  Mexican  War 
Department  show  that  Colonel  Palacios  did 
so  inform  his  general,  though  he  said  no 
word  about  the  Princess  Salm-Salm.  His 
refusal  of  that  greatly  needed  fortune  left 
the  colonel  still  in  poverty  and  his  family 
still  in  woful  want.  Not  till  after  his 
death,  however,  was  the  story  of  his  self- 
denial  made  known  —  this  story  of  "  the 
man  who  could  not  be  bought." 

For  years  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  heroically  denied 
himself  all  those  things  which  money  might 
secure — all  for  the  sake  of  the  coal-miners 
whose  destinies  he  directed. 

Mitchell's  Devotion  to  Labor. 

Mitchell's  salary  as  president  of  the  mine 
workers  was  little  more  than  that  paid  to 
his  stenographer.  On  that  slender  salary 
he  has  lived  for  years.  Yet  he  might  have 
enjoyed  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  highest 
paid  official  of  any  coal-mining  company. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  strike  this 
country  has  ever  known,  Mitchell  came  into 
direct  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  af- 
fairs of  the  nation.  The  captains  of  indus- 
try recognized  his  genius  as  a  leader  of 
men — recognized  his  great  executive  ability 
and  his  high  attainments  as  an  organizer. 
One  and  another  offered  him  first  this  po- 
sition, then  that,  at  a  salary  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  he  received  as  presi- 
dent of  the  union. 

The  proffered  positions  were  not  all 
headships  of  coal  companies,  but  were  prin- 
cipally positions  with  industrial  concerns  in 
other  fields  where  a  man  was  needed  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  an  army  of  workers.  Elach 
and  every  one  of  these  offers  Mitchell  de- 
clined. 

'*  No,"  he  said,  "  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  the  cause  of  the  coal-miners,  and  to  that 
cause  I  will  stick." 
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WHERE  GENERAL  LEW  WALLACE 
WROTE  HIS  MASTER-WORK. 


IN  THE  OLD  SPANISH  PALACE  AT  SANTA  FE  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  "BEN  HUR"  WORKED  ON  THE 
BOOK  THAT  WAS  TO  MAKE  HIM  FAMOUS. 


\  EXERAL  LEW  WALLACE  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  most  popular  story,  "Ben  Hiir.''  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Governorship  hy  President  Hayes,  in  1878*  and  promptly 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  Spanish  palace  at  Santa  Fe,  a  quaint,  low 
building  surmounted  by  a  balustrade .  and  a  tower.  During  these  years 
he  penned  that  half  religious,  half  romantic  story  which  was  published 
in  1880.  It  belongs  to  the  history  of  books  which,  when  they  first 
appeared,  seemed  to  have  been  still-born.  During  the  tirst  year  after  its  ])nhIication,  only 
a  few  hundred  copies  were  sold.  During  the  second  year  there  was  Htilc  change  in  its 
sales.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  public  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  book  with  intense 
eagerness,  and  it  was  not  long  betore  a  million  copies  were  in  circulation. 

Perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of  this  book.  General  Wallace  would  have 
remained  for  a  long  while  in  the  New  Mexican  capital.  Then  President  Garfield  read 
"  Ben  Hur." 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  author  of  this  book  should  have  a  chance  to  visit  the 
East.  Perhaps  he  will  write  another  story  like  it."  And  so  Wallace  was  made  United 
States  Minister  to  Turkey,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  this  one  book,  over  which  he  brooded  in  Xew  Mexico, 
renewed  his  public  life;  for  when  he  wrote  it  he  was  already  over  fifty.  His  work  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  had  more  or  less  receded  into  history.  He  was  practicallv  on 
the  shelf.  But  "Ben  Hur "  brought  him  to  the  front  again;  and  until  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  American  politics. 


THE  "ben  hur"  room,  SO  CALLED  BECAUSE  GENERAL  LEW  WALLACE,  WHILE  GOVERNOR 
OF  NEW  MEXICO,  PREPARED  THE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  HIS  FAMOUS  NOVEL  IN  THIS  ROOM. 
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THE  OLD  SPANISH   PALACE  IN  SANTE  F±,   ONE  OF  THE   MOST  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES,    HAVING   BEEN    ERECTED    IN    I598.       IT    HAS    BEEN  THE 
CENTER  OF  HISTORICAL  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  SOUTHWESl. 


The  old  palace  in  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  now  standing  in  the 
United  States,  though  not  so  old  as  some  other  buildings  in  the  same  city.  It  was  built  in 
1598,  and  therefore  antedates  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years  and  the  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock  by  twenty-two.  It  has  always  been  the  living  center  of  historical 
activity  in  the  Southwest,  whether  the  man  who  presided  in  it  happened  to  be  Spanish, 
Indian,  Mexican,  or  American.  Here  was  planted  the  Mexican  standard  when  that 
republic  became  free  from  Spain.  Here  the  American  General  Kearny  ended  the  long 
and  weary  march  after  his  army  had  wrested  the  territory  from  Mexico  in  1846.  One  of 
the  American  governors  has  with  reason  described  it  as  "  the  most  important  historical 
building  in  the  country." 


SONG.    ON    MAY  MORNING. 

BY    JOHN  MILTON. 

NOW  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comet  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  h-om  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  doth  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 
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THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V,   ONE    OF    THE    MOST    EXTRAORDINARILY  INTERESTING 
FIGURES  IN   HISTORY.      HIS    REIGN   WAS    ONE   OF   WAR  AND  TRIUMPH,  MINGLED 
WITH    DISAPPOINTMENT,    WHICH    IN    THE    END    WEARIED    HIM    OF  RULE. 


THE   HAUGHTIEST  FAMILY  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


BY    RALPH    M.  FAIRCHILD. 


OF  ALL  THE  RULING  FAMILIES  OF  EUROPE  TO-DAY, 
THE  HAPSBURGS  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD,  FOR  THEY 
HAVE  BEEN  PRINCELY  A  THOUSAND  YEARS. 


parative 
military 


OST  persons  think  of  kings 
and  emperors  as  stainling 
on  exactly  the  same  level. 
If  we  assume  any  differ- 
ence between  them,  we  base 
that  difference  on  the  com- 
extcnt  of  their  territories  and  their 
power.    But  all  of  them  in  general 


are  regarded  as  equally  imperial  or  royal; 
just  as,  from  their  point  of  We\v,  there  i» 
not  any  appreciable  difference  between  those 
who  are  not  of  the  royal  caste. 

In  trutli,  however,  every  group  of  human 
beings  has  grades  and  distinctions  belonging 
to  itself,  and  these  grades  and  distinctions 
are  not — at  least,  in  Europe — dependent  upon 
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what  a  man  has  in  the  way  of  material  sub- 
stance, nor  even  upon  the  title  which  he  may 
bear.  Thus,  in  England  there  are  many 
commoners  whose  family  names  make  them 
more  distinguished  than  those  nobles  who 
have  achieved  a  peerage  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century  or  so. 

Any  untitled  member  of  the  family  of 
Howard,  for  example,  looks  down  upon 
baronets  and  viscounts,  and  even  upon  some 
newly  made  peers  who  officially  take  prece- 
dence of  them.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
would  never  consent  to  be  made  a  duke  be- 
cause his  marquisate  was  a  badge  of  the 
antiquity  of  his  rank. 

So,  in  Germany,  Bismarck  refused  with 


scorn  the  title  of  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  * 
He  rightly  felt  that  the  name  of  Bismarck 
was  more  illustrious  than  that  of  any  other 
German  subject.  He  said  contemptuously: 
**  Of  what  use  would  be  the  title  of  duke  to 
me,  except  when  I  wish  to  travel  in  dis- 
guise? " 

The  same  thing  holds  true  among  crowned 
heads.  When  Napoleon  was  emperor,  not 
merely  of  France,  but  practically  of  half  of 
Europe,  and  even  while  kings  and  princes 
were  suing  for  his  favor,  he  was  secretly 
regarded  as  the  merest  upstart,  a  low-born 
person,  who  might,  to  be  sure,  for  the  mo- 
ment be  very  powerful,  but  who,  after  all, 
was  only  a  parvenu.    The  Emperor  Alexan- 


MARIA  THBRESA.     THE  CAREER  OF  THIS  REMARKABLE  WOMAN  IS  THE  GREAT- 
EST GLORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HAPSBURG.     SHE  RAISED  AUSTRIA 
ONCE  MORE  TO  A  POSITION  OF  EMINENCE. 
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JOSEPH  II.  A  BENEVOLENT  DESPOT  WHO  WAS, 
IN  HIS  WAY,  A  ZEALOUS  REFORMER. 


der  of  Russia  rebuffed  Napoleon  when  he 
sought  in  marriage  a  Russian  imperial  prin- 
cess. Only  the  direst  political  necessity  forced 
the  Austrian  Emperor  to  bestow  upon  the 
ex-artillery  lieutenant  the  hand  of  Marie 
Louise,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg. 

This  marriage  of  Xapoleon  to  the  Austrian 
archduchess  was,  in  fact,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary mesalliance  of  which  the  European, 
royalties  could  possibly  conceive.  For,  as 
Xapoleon  was  the  most  plebeian  of  all  rulers, 
so  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  the  most  aris- 
tocratic, the  most  hedged  in  by  historic  rev- 
erence and  renown. 

Of  all  the  ruling  houses  of  Europe  to-day, 
the  Hapsburgs  stand  at  the  very  head.  It  is 
true  that  King  Edward  VII  can  trace  his 
ancestry  in  a  very  devious  course  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  but  the  thread 
is  very  tenuous,  and  among  his  progenitors 
are  persons  who  were  not  of  the  royal  cast 
at  all,  but  who  were  merely  commoners,  such 
as  Edmund  Tudor;  while  the  Xorman  branch 
of  his  family  tree  goes  back  to  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  laundress. 

The  Hapsburgs,  however,  have  always  kept 
within  their  own  class  and  caste.  They  have 
been  imperial,  kingly,  and  princely,  as  far 
back  as  the  building  of  the  Castle  of  Habs- 
burg,  or  Habichtsburg  (Hawk's  Castle),  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Aar,  about  the  year 
I020.  Even  before  that  time  the  Hapsburgs 
were  men  of  might  and  prowess.  There  are 
no  records  left  to  trace  them  farther  back 
into  the  misty  period  of  the  Dark  Ages. 


Hence  it  is  that  the  ruling  house  of  Austria 
is  the  most  aristocratic  family  in  Europe. 
Beside  it  the  RomanoflFs  of  Russia  are  merely 
of  respectable  antiquity.  The  Italian  House 
of  Savoy  is  but  a  petty  aflFair.  The  Hohen- 
zollerns  as  kings  are  mere  upstarts,  dating 
back  only  to  the  eighteenth  centur\-,  and  as 
emperors  only  to  1871.  The  royal  house  of 
Sweden  dates  from  tfie  time  of  Napoleoli's 
marshal,  Bernadotte,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
I'rench  pettifogger  and  of  mixed  blood,  since 
one  of  his  near  ancestors  was  a  Moot. 

This  is  why  the  Austrian  house,  in  spite  of 
its  reverses  ih  'war,  has  the  most  superb 
court  in  Europe,  with  the  most  ri^d  eti- 
(luette.  Indeed,  an  untitled  person  is  viewed 
there  as  practically  liaving  no  existence  at 
all,  according  to  the  old  sayinj?  of  the  Ans- 
trian  aristocracy  that  humanity  begins  with 
a  baron."  '  .  • 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  is,  however,  illus- 
trious not  merely  because  of  its  antiquity,  but 
because  of  the  great  part  which  it  has  played 
in  European  history  since  the  twelfth  century. 

As  early  as  1273,  Rudolph  III  ascencj^the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany.  He  ^■HIM 
from  Bohemia  the  duchies  of  AtisC^^^E 
Styria. '  His  sonifcquired  a  large  PQ^^^pf 
Switzerland,  and  one  of  his  grandsoBRw- 
came  King  of  Bohemia. 

Their  territories  spread  and  their  power 
grew,  and  the  Hapsburgs  were  especially  for- 
t  unate  in  their  marriage  alliances,  a  iFact  which 
is  commemorated  in  a  famous  medieval 


THE  AKCHDl'KE    CHARLES.   AN    ABLE  SOLDIER 
WHO  TRIED  TO  SAVE  FRANCIS  II  FROM  NAPO- 
LEON'S  KAinS.      MANY   HISTORIANS  RANK 
HIM  WITH  THE  DVKS  OF  WELUNGTON. 
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proverb.  Thus,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I, 
by  marrying  a  Burgundian  princess,  acquired 
a  large  part  of  what  is  now  France,  and  also 
the  whole  of  what  are  now  Belgium  and 
Holland.    One  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs  got 


He  was  officially  styled  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  or  Head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Km- 
pire,  and  regarded  himself  as  the  political 
inheritor  of  imperial  Rome. 

Charles  V  is  an  extraordinarily  interest'ng 


MARIE  ANTOINETTB.  WIFE  OF  THE  ILL-FATED  LOUIS  XVI  OF  FRANCE.      THE  WORLD  HAS  NOW  FOR- 
GOTTEN HER  FRIVOLITIES  IN  ADMIRATION  FOR  THE  NOBLE  COURAGE  WITH  WHICH 
SHE  STOOD  UPON  THE  PLATFORM  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE. 

A^ter  the  tainting  by  Mtne.  Visie-Ijebrun 


possession  of  Bohemia,  with  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  finally,  in  the  person 
of  Charles  V,  the  emperor  controlled  nearly 
all  of  central  Europe,  as  well  as  Spain. 


figure  in  history.  When  he  was  crowned,  in 
1520,  he  was  master  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Sardinia,  Flanders,  Burgundy,  and 
Sicily.    His  reign  was  one  of  war  and  tri- 
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MAXIMILIAN,  WHO  ACCEPTED  THE^THRONE  OF  MEXICO  AT  THE  RSQUSST 
OF  NAPOLEON  IIL     THE  MEXICANS  AROSE,  OVERTHREW 
THE  EMPIRE,  AKD  SHOT  1 


iimph,  mingled  with  disappointment,  which 
in  the  end  wearied  him  of  rule.  He  fought 
with  France  and  Engfland,  "irfi^ded  Africa, 
and  defeated  the  Mussulmans^  who  ha4^heen 
for  centuries  a  menace  to.  the  peace ''of 
Europe.  '  * 

But,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  became  weary 
of  all  his  triumphs  and  his  struggles.  He 
was,  moreover,  afflicted  by  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease known  as  morbus  pcdIatlosiSf  by  which 
his  blood  became  filled  with  minute  vermin. 
This  disease,  from  which,  many  centuries 
before,  the  Roman  dictator  Sulla  had  also 
suffered,  led  Charles  to  abdicate  his  throne, 
dividing  his  possessions  between  his  son 
Philip  and  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

Then  this  great  man — great  as  a  general 


and  as  a  statesman- 
retired  to  a  Spanish 
monastery,  where  he 
spent  his  remaining 
two  years  of  life  in  a 
state  of  somewhat 
morbid  religious 
meditation.  His  is  the 
great  abdication  iQloiva 
in  history.  ^ 

In  174a  the  vaslt 
line  of  the  Hapsburgs 
became  extinct.  The 
older  Hapsburgs  had 
had  small  families  of 
two  or  three  children 
at  the  most.  Now,  at 
the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI, 
there  remained  only  a 
daughter,  the  famous 
Maria  Theresa,  who 
was  then  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

According  to  the 
Salic  law,  a  woman 
could  not  ascend  the 
imperial  throne ;  bat 
the  father/^of  Maria 
Theresa  had  sought  to 
have  this  law  waived 
in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  and  so  she 
was  proclaimed  queen 
and  empf^s; 

Sh^  fotujd  her  pos- 
sessions in  ft  most  dis- 
ordered . «^te.  Her 
people  ^iwe  discon- 
jtentcCi-  treasury 
was  imptyt.  Her  army 
was ,  weak:  All  the 
surrounding  powers, 
particularly  Prussia, 
looked  greedily  upon 
her  realm,  and  fancied 
that  it  would  he  an  easy  task  to^  wrest  them 
from  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussiaj  without  even 
declaring  war,  iiung^  his  army  into  the 
Axistrian  dominjens;  -;aaid  <^zedv|h^  province 
of  Silesia.  Saxons  and  Bavanans  overran 
lierci)thef.  territoHcs^^*^^^^ 

For  the  time  *  it  seemed  as  though  the 
young  queen  and  empress  must  be  driven 
from  her  dominions.  But  she  had  the  spirit 
of  a  lion.  She  hastened  into  Hungary-^ 
tiation  of  courageous  fighters — and  sum- 
inoned  the  nobles  to  meet  her. 

They  had  not  been  w*ell  disposed  to  her 
father.  They  were,  indeed,  a  fierce  and  re- 
bellious race.  But  when  the  young  queen, 
with  a  helmet  on  her  head  and  with  the 
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insignia  of  a  soldier,  harangued  them  in  a 
passionate  address,  proclaiming  her  own 
dependence  on  them  and  her  helplessness 
without  them,  their  chivalric  spirit  burst 
into  a  flame  of  enthusiasm.  Drawing  their 
swords,  they  shouted  the  famous  cry:  "Let 
us  die  for  our  Icittg,  Maria  Theresa !  " 


Seven  Years'  War  almost  reduced  Frederick 
the  Great  to  ruin,  so  that,  after  suffering 
defeat  after  defeat,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  peace  which  was  to  him  the  only 
alternative  of  suicide.  The  career  of  this 
remarkable  woman  is  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.    She  stands  in  his- 


PRINCESS  STEPHANIE,  WHO    WAS   THE    WIFE   OF   THE    LATE  CROWN   PRINCE  RUDOLPH. 
SHE  IS  A  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  LEOPOLD  II  OF  BELGIUM.     IN  I9OO  SHE 
MARRIED   ELEMBR.  COUNT  OF  L(5nYAV  DE  N.\GV  L<5NYA. 


From  that  moment  the  tide  of  fortune 
turned,  and,  with  the  help  of  England,  the 
invaders  were  beaten  back.  Maria  Theresa 
formed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  in  the 


tory  beside  Elizabeth,  of  England,  and  she 
raised  Austria  once  more  to  a  position  of 
splendid  eminence.  She  married  Francis, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  later  crowned 
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THE  LATE  CROWN   PRINCE  RUDOLPH.      HE  WAS 
SHOT  IN  A  MYSTERIOUS  MANNER  AT  THE 
END  OF  A  SCANDALOUS  CAREER. 


emperor,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  Joseph 
II,  who  continued  the  traditions  of  the  im- 
perial house. 

Joseph  II  was  the  type  of  the  "benevolent 
despot,"  and  was,  in  his  way,  a  zealous  re- 
former, thouj?h  in  the  course  of  his  reign 
he  offended  Hungary,  defied  the  Pope,  and 
lost  the  Netherlands.  His  son,  Francis  II. 
guided  the  destinies  of  Austria  through  the 
Napoleonic  age.  Here  the  Archduke  Charles 
showed  himself  to  be  a  very  able  soldier, 
being  ranked  by  many  military  historians 
as  equal  to  the  Duke  of  WelHngtoii.  Yet 
he  could  not  save  the   Emperor  Francis. 


The  French  army  swept  over  his  territory 
again  and  again.  Italy  was  wrested  from 
him,  Napoleon  slept,  as  victor,  in  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Vienna.  In  1801,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  abolished;  and  soon 
after,  Francis  took  the  title  simply  of  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Napoleon. 

There  is  much  romantic  history  clustering 
about  this  marriage.  Marie  Louise  was  at 
first  a  simple,  gentle,  unaffected  girl.  Napo- 
leon had  for  her  the  greatest  respect,"  and 
loved  her  all  the  more  because  she  gave  him 
a   son   whom  -  he  had  long  desired.  But 


THE  EMPBROR    FRANCIS   JOSEPH,   NOW    IN  HIS 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR.     HE  HAS  SUFFERED 
ALMOST  EVERY  TROUBLE  THAT  CAN  FALL 
TO  THE  LOT  OF  MAN,  BUT  LATE  IN  LIFE 
HE  HAS  LEARNED  THE  LESSONS  TAUGHT 
BY  MISFORTUNE  ;  AND  HE  GOVERNS 
WISELY  AND  WITH  TACT. 
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MARIA  CHRISTINA,  DAUGHTER  OF  ARCHDUKE  KARL  FERDINAND  OF  AUSTRIA.  SHE 
MARRIED    KING   ALFONSO    XII  OF  SPAIN    AND,   AFTER   HIS   DEATH,  ACTED  AS 
gUEEN  RECENT  OF  SPAIN  UNTIL  HER  SON,  ALFONSO  XIII,  CAME  OF  AGE. 


family  ties  did  not  keep  Francis  from  plan- 
ning the  downfall  of  his  son-in-law,  and  he 
prevented  his  daughter  from  visiting  her 
husband  in  his  exile. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  how  she 
was  subsequently  demoralized,  living  openly 
with  the  Count  von  Neipperg,  and  passively 
allowing  her  little  son — the  Aiglon  of  Ros- 
tand's play — to  be  corrupted  and  physically 
weakened  so  that  he  died  in  early  youth. 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  wife  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI 
of  France,  has  given  to  the  world  in  her  life 
another  fruitful  theme  for  interesting  stories. 

Proud  of  her  beauty,  somewhat  frivolous 
and  blind  to  the  dangers  amid  which  she 

11  SB— 1 


lived,  she  was  forced  to  suffer  the  degrada- 
tion of  dethronement  and  imprisonment 
during  the  French  Revolution.  The  brawl- 
ing rabble  of  Paris  spoke  of  her  insultingly 
as  "  the  baker's  wife."  After  her  husband 
had  been  beheaded,  they  called  her  "  the 
widow  Capet."  But  the  world  has  now  for- 
gotten her  frivolities  in  admiration  for  the 
noble  courage  with  which  she  stood  upon 
the  platform  of  the  guillotine,  looking  the 
mob  in  the  eyes  with  imperial  disdain,  and 
baring  her  neck  to  the  knife  with  a  haughty 
composure  which  befitted  a  descendant  of 
the  Hapsburgs. 

In  our  own  times  the  house  of  Austria 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate^  The  pixsent 
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emperor,  T^'rancis  Joseph,  now  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  has  suffered  almost  everything 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 

In  his  early  years  he  was  stabbed  by  an 
Hungarian.  He  was  defeated  in  battle,  first 
by  France  and  then  by  Prussia.  His  beau- 
tiful wife,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  mur- 
dered by  an  Italian  anarchist  only  ten  years 
ago.  His  only  son,  the  Crown  Prince  Ru- 
dolph, was  shot  in  a  mysterious  manner  at 
the  end  of  a  scandalous  career. 

His  brother,  Maximilian,  who  accepted  the 
imperial  throne  of  Mexico  at  the  request  of 
Napoleon  III,  reigned  there  during  four 
years,  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
French  army.  Then  the  United  States'  inter- 
vened. The  French  troops  were  compelled 
to  leave.  The  Mexicans  arose,  overthrew  the 
empire,  and  shot  Maximilian,  thereby  causing 
the  madness  of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Car- 
lotta,  who  still  drags  out  a  weary  existence 
in  a  sort  of  imperial  madhouse  in  Belgium. 

His  niece,  Maria  Christina,  now  Dowager- 
Queen  of  Spain,  witnessed  the  loss  of  all  her 
transoceanic  possessions  in  the  Spanish- 
i^merican  War. 

Nevertheless,  Francis  Joseph,  even  at  his 
great  age,  remains  unbroken  by  adversity. 
He  has  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
subjects;  since  late  in  life,  he  learned  the 
lessons  which  were  taught  him  by  misfor- 
tune; and  he  governs  wisely  and  with  tact. 


Many  believe  that  it  is  htr  alone  who,  by 
his  personality,  defers  the  break  up  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  It  is  predicted  that  on  his 
death  Hungary  may  revolt,  that  Bohemia 
may  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  king- 
dom, and  that  the  dominions  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  will  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of 
Austria  proper. 

The  heir  is  a  nephew,  the  Archduke  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand,  about  whom  little  is  known, 
and  that  little  is  not  very  favorable.  Some 
credit  him  with  the  aspirations  of  a  despot. 
Others  declare  that  he  is  wholly  destitute 
of  tact  and  wise  discretion. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Hapsburgs  re- 
main a  family  whose  traditions  are  wonder- 
fully rich,  and  whose  rule  is  linked  with  the 
development  of  Europe  during  the  past  thou- 
sand years.  All  of  them  have  a  certain  like- 
ness in  their  physical  appearance.  The  so- 
called  "  Hapsburg  Hp "  is  possessed  by  all 
of  them,  perhaps  by  none  more  markedly 
than  by  the  present  King  of  Spain  and  by 
his  mother. 

The  Hapsburgs  are  an  almost  isolated 
example  of  the  retention,  over  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, of  virility  and  capacity  for  government 
The  old  emperor  to-day  is  keen  of  brain  and 
physically  active.  Whatever  else  they  may 
be,  the  Hapsburgs  are  not  effete;  and  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  emperors  and 
kings  and  princes  of  the  present  day. 


SWEETNESS    AND  LIGHT. 


BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


^HE  pursuit  of  perfection  is  the  pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light    He  who  works  for 
fl^a  sweetness  and  light,  works  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.    He  who 

>a  ^  ^  works  for  machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred,  works  only  for  confusion.  Culture 
(S^V^  beyond  machinery,  culture  hates  hatred ;  culture  has  one  great  passion,  the 

passion  for  sweetness  and  light.  It  has  one  even  yet  greater  I — the  passion  for 
making  them  prevail.  It  is  not  satisfied  till  we  all  come  to  a  perfect  man ;  it  knows  that  the  sweetness 
and  light  of  the  few  must  be  imperfect  until  the  raw  and  unkindled  masses  of  humanity  are  touched 
with  sweetness  and  light. 

If  I  have  not  shnmk  from  saying  that  we  must  work  for  sweetness  and  Hght,  so  neither  have  I 
shrunk  from  saying  that  we  must  have  a  broad  basis,  must  have  sweetness  and  light  for  as  many  as 
possible.  Again  and  again  I  have  insisted  how  those  are  the  happy  moments  of  humanity,  how  those 
are  the  marking  epochs  of  a  people's  life,  how  those  are  the  flowering  limes  for  literature  and  ait  and 
all  the  creative  power  of  genius,  when  there  is  a  national  glow  of  Bg|it  and  thought,  when  the  whole 
of  society  is  in  the  fullest  measure  permeated  by  thought,  sensible  to  beauty,  intelligent  and  alive.  Only 
it  must  be  real  thought,  and  real  beauty ;  real  sweetness  and  real  light 
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BOYHOOD  LETTERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEN. 


BY  ELIZABETH  COLSON  AND  ANNA 
GANSEVOORT  CHITTENDEN. 


THAT  BOYS  ARE  ALIKE,  NO  MATTER  HOW  DIFFER- 
ENT THEY  LATER  GROW  TO  BE,  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  BOYS  WHO  BECAME  GREAT. 


^HE  early  letters  of  most  of  us 
would  not  prove  to  be  very 
interesting  reading  to-day ; 
but  the  childish  letters  of 
those  who,  when  grown, 
took  their  places  among 
the  world's  great  people,  seem  to  be  full  of 
interest.  Those  letters  arc  often  amusing, 
despite  the  quaint  formality  of  an  earlier  day. 

When  George  Washington  was  a  boy,  let- 
ter-writing was  quite  different  from  what 
it  is  to-day.  Children  were  taught  to  ad- 
dress their  parents  with  formality.  No 
doubt  they  loved  them  just  as 
much  as  the  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day,  but  they  were  ex- 
pected to  treat  them  with 
great  respect.  So  when  we 
read  that  Washington  began 
a  letter  to  his  mother  Hon- 
ored Madam,"  and  signed  it 
*'  Your  dutiful  Son,"  he  was 
only  following  the  custom  of 
the  time.  He  would  have  been 
thought  rude  if  he  had  had 
the  audacity  to  say  "  Dear 
Mother." 

However,  when  writing  to  a 
little  friend  of  his  own  age,  it 
was  a  different  matter. 

Here  are  some  letters  that 
passed  between  Washington 
and  his  pla>Tnate,  Richard 
Henry  Lee. 


Richard  Henry  Lee  to 
George  Washington : 

Pa  brought  me  two  pretty 
books  full  of  pictures,  he  got 
them  in  Alexandria  they  have 
pictures  of  dogs  and  cats  and 
tigers  and  elefants  and  ever  so 
many  pretty  things.  Cousin 
bids  me  send  you  one  of  them 
it  has  a  picture  of  an  elefant 
and  a  little  Indian  boy  on  his 
back  like  Uncle  Jo's  Sam  pa 
says  if  I  learn  my  tasks  good 
he  will  let  Uncle  jo  bring  me 


to  see  you  will  you  ask  your  ma  to  let  you 
come  to  see  me. 

RicH-\RD  Henry  Lee. 

George  Washington  to  Dickey  Lee: 

De.\r  Dickey — I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  pretty  picture  book  you  sent  me.  Sam 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  pictures  and  I 
showed  him  all  the  pictures  in  it;  and  I 
read  to  him  how  the  tame  elephant  took 
care  of  the  Master's  little  boy  and  put  him 
on  his  back  and  would  not  let  any  body 
touch  his  Master's  little  Son.    I  can  read 


RICHARD  HENRY  LEE,  WHO,  IN  BOYHOOD,  MAINTAINED  A  C50R- 
RBSPONDBNCE  WITH  HIS  PLAYMATE,  LITTLE 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS.      HIS  EARLY  LETTERS  TO   HIS    PARENTS   WERE    MODELS  OF 
FORMAL  BOYISH  PROPRIETY,  THOUGH  THEY  SOUND  A  BIT 
STIFF  TO  THE  MODERN  EAR. 


three  or  four  pages  sometimes  without  miss- 
ing a  word. 

Ma  says  I  may  go  to  see  you  and  stay  all 
day  with  you  next  week,  if  it  be  not  rainy. 
She  says  I  may  ride  my  pony  Hero  if  Uncle 
Ben  will  go  with  me  and  lead  Hero. 

I  have  a  little  piece  of  poetry  about  the 
picture  book  you  gave  me  but  I  mustn't  tell 
you  who  wrote  the  poetry: 

G.  W's  Compliments  to  R.  H.  L. 
And  likes  his  book  full  well 
Henceforth  will  count  him  his  friend 
And  hopes  many  happy  days  he  may 
spend.      Your  good  friend 

George  Washingtox. 

I  am  going  to  get  a  whip  top  soon  and 
you  may  see  it  and  whip  it. 

*    *  * 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  very  young 


boy  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  began. 
He  was  only  seven  on  that  exciting  day 
when,  with  his  mother,  he  climbed  to  a  high 
hill  near  his  home  to  listen  to  the  sounds 
from  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill  and  to 
watch  the  flames  of  the  burning  city  of 
Charlestown. 

Later,  he  went  often  to  the  same  spot 
during  the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Bos- 
ton. No  wonder  he  learned  to  be  patriotic, 
living  in  such  stirring  times. 

After  the  British  left  Boston  he  became 
"  post-rider  "  between  the  city  and  the  farm. 
The  distance  was  eleven  nn'les,  and  the 
seven-year-old  boy  rode  it  often  to  bring 
the  latest  news  to  his  anxious  mother. 

During  the  war  the  schooling  was  very 
irregular,  but  when  the  schools  were  opened 
again  a  patriotic  lot  of  boys  and  girls  re- 
turned to  their  studies. 

There  was  a  schoolboy  law  that  every 
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hoop,  sled,  etc.,  should  in  some  way  bear 
thirteen  marks.    Any  boy  owning  property 
that  lacked  the  marks  was  in  danger  of 
having  his  goods  seized  and  forfeited. 
The  following  letters  John  Quincy  Adams 


get  vexed  with  myself.  I  have  but  just  en- 
tered the  3rd  volume  of  Smollett  tho*  I  had 
designed  to  have  got  it  half  way  through 
by  this  time.  I  have  determined  this  week 
to  be  more  diligent,  as  Mr.  Thaxter  will  be 


LUDWIG  VON  BEETHOVEN.     HIS  EARLY  LETTERS  SHOW   AN    ALMOST  UNBELIEV- 
ABLE   PRECOCITY   OF   EXPRESSION.     ONE  GRIEVES  TO  THINK  OF 
SUCH  A  WISE  HEAD  ON  SUCH  YOUNG  SHOULDERS. 


wrote  to  his  father,  describing  his  studies. 
The  boy  was  then  only  ten  years  old : 


Braintree,  June  the  2nd,  1777. 
Dear  Sir: — I  love  to  receive  letters  very 
well,  much  better  than  I  love  to  write  them. 
1  make  but  a  poor  figure  at  composition,  my 
head  is  much  to  fickle,  my  thoughts  are  run- 
ning after  birds'  eggs  play  and  trifles  till  I 


absent  at  Court  and  I  cannot  pursue  my 
other  studies.  I  have  set  myself  a  stent 
and  determine  to  read  the  3rd  volume  half 
out.  If  I  can  not  keep  my  resolution  I  will 
write  again  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  give 
a  better  account  of  myself.  I  wish  Sir,  you 
would  give  me  some  instructions  with  re- 
gard to  my  time,  and  advise  me  how  to 
proportion  my  studies  and  my  play,  in  wri- 
ting, and  I  will  keep  them  b^  me  and  en- 
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CHARLES  DODSON,  WHO  IS  BEST   REMEMBERED  AS  LEWIS 
CARROLL."  AUTHOR  OF  "  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND." 
WHEN    HE  WAS  ,SENT  TO  BOARDING-SCHOOL 
HE  WROTE  NEWSY  LETTERS  HOME. 
From  a  tkotoeratk  by  Hills  &*  Sauntiers,  Oxford.  England 


deavor  to  follow  them.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
with  a  present  determination  of  growing 
better,  Yours. 

P.  S.  Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
favor  me  with  a  Blank  book  I  will  tran- 
scribe the  most  remarkable  occurrences  I 
rncet  with  in  my  reading,  which  will  serve 
to  fix  them  upon  my  mind. 


A  year  later  John  Adams  went  to  Paris 
and  took  his  little  son  with  him. 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  the  boy  wrote  to 
his  mother  just  after  reaching  France: 


Passv,  September  the  27,  1778. 
Honored  Mamma. — My  Pappa  enjoins  it 
upon  me  to  keep  a  Journal  or  a  Diary  of 
the  Events  that  happen  to  me,  and  of  ob- 
jects that  I  see  and  of  Characters  that  I 
converse  with  from  day  to  day;  and  al- 
though I  am  convinced  of  the  utility,  im- 


portance and  necessity  of  this 
exercise,  yet  I  have  not  patience 
and  perseverance  enough  to  do 
it  as  constantly  as  I  ought. 

My  Pappa,  who  takes  a  grreat 
deal  of  pains  to  put  me  in  the 
right  way,  has  also  advised  me 
to  Preserve  Copies  of  all  my 
letters,  and  has  given  me  a  con- 
venient Blank  Book  for  this  end; 
and  altho'  I  shall  have  the  morti- 
fication a  few  years  hence  to  read 
a  great  deal  of  my  childish  non- 
sense, yet  I  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  advantage  of  remarking 
the  several  steps  by  which  I  shall 
have  advanced  in  taste,  judgment 
and  knowledge. 

A  Journal  Book  and  a  letter 
Book  of  a  •  Lad  of  Eleven  years 
old  cannot  be  expected  to  Con- 
tain much  Science,  Literature, 
arts,  wisdom  or  wit,  yet  it  may 
serve  to  perpetuate  many  obser- 
vations that  I  may  make,  and 
may  hereafter  help  me  to  recol- 
lect both  persons  and  things  that 
would  other  wise  escape  my 
memor>'. 

♦    ♦  * 

After  more  resolutions  and 
sincere  hopes  that  he  may  im- 
prove in  his  studies  and  behavior, 
the  writer  signs  himself  **  Your 
dutiful  and  affectionate  Son." 

Such  a  letter  from  over  the 
sea  must  have  proved  to  the 
mother  in  America  that  the 
"  lad  of  eleven  years  "  was  a  son  of  whom 
she  might  be  proud. 


When  Beethoven  was  very  young  he 
showed  such  wonderful  musical  talent  that 
his  ambitious  father  determined  to  sacri- 
fice everything  to  develop  his  gift.  The 
play-hours,  so  dear  to  a  boy's  heart,  were 
often  left  out  of  his  days,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  much  time  at  the  piano. 

As  he  grew  older  he  loved  music  above 
all  else,  but  as  a  child  he  sometimes  found 
the  study  very  hard.  One  of  his  neighbors 
said  she  had  often  seen  the  boy  "  standing 
upon  a  footstool  practising  his  lesson  with 
tears." 

He  persevered,  however,  through  many 
years  of  discouragement. 

When  Beethoven  was  eleven  j^ears  old  he 
had  written  three  sonatas,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  Reverend  Archbishop  and 
Elector  of  Cologne,  Maximillian  Frederick. 

In  presenting  the  gift  to  his  friend,  he 
wrote  this  quaint  letter,  which  is  such  a 
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model  of  propriety  that  one  almost  grieves 
to  think  of  such  a  wise  head  on  such  young 
shoulders : 

*    *  ♦ 

Most  Exalted!  Already  in  my  fourth 
year  music  began  to  be  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  my  youth.  Thus  early  ac- 
quainted with  the  lovely  muse,  who  tuned 
my  soul  to  pure  harmonies,  she  won  my 
love,  and,  as  I  oft  have  felt,  gave  me  hers 
in  return.  I  have  now  completed  my 
eleventh  year;  and  my  muse,  in  the  hours 
consecrated  to  her,  oft  whispers  to  me, 
"  Try  for  once,  and  write  down  the  har- 
monies in  thy  soul !  "  "  Eleven  years !  " 
thought  I — "  and  how  should  I  carry  the 
dignity  of  authorship?  What  would  men 
in  the  art  say?"  My  timidity  had  nearly 
conquered.  But  my  muse  willed  it ;  I 
obeyed  and  wrote. 


And  now  dare  I,  Most  Illustrious!  ven- 
ture to  lay  the  first  fruits  of  my  youthful 
labors  at  the  steps  of  Thy  throne?  And 
dare  I  hope  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  cast 
upon  them  the  mild,  paternal  glance  of  Thy 
cheering  approbation  ?  Oh,  yes !  for  Science 
and  Art  have  ever  found  in  Thee  a  wise 
patron  and  a  magnanimous  promoter,  and 
germinating  talent  its  prosperity  under  Thy 
kind,  paternal  care. 

Filled  with  this  animating  trust,  I  ven- 
ture to  draw  near  to  Thee  with  these  youth- 
ful efforts.  Accept  them  as  a  pure  offer- 
ing of  childish  reverence,  and  look  down 
graciously.  Most  Exalted !  upon  them  and 
their  young  author, 

LuDwiG  vox  Beethoven. 


Lewis  Carroll  was  one  of  a  large  family 
of  children.   He  had  a  brother  or  sister  for 


ROBBRT  IXJUIS  STEVENSON.     THE  SPIRIT  OF  FUN  WHICH  WE  SEE  IN  HIS 
BOYISH  LETTERS  NEVER  LEFT  HIM. 


From  a  thoiograth  h  Notman,  Boston. 
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every  finger  on  his  two  hands.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  therefore,  that  when  he  wrote  let- 
ters to  his  family  he  wrote  to  them  two  at 
a  time? 

He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he 
was  sent  to  a  boarding-school. 

How  eagerly  the  children  at  home  must 
have  looked  for  his  letters.  They  were  glad, 
too,  no  doubt,  to  know  by  name  his  school- 
mates and  to  hear  everv  detail  of  his  daily 
life. 

*    *  * 

Richmond,  Aug.  5. 

My  dear  Fanny  and  Memsy— I  hope  you 
are  all  getting  on  well,  as  also  the  sweet 
twins,  the  boys  I  think  that  I  like  the  best 
are  Harry  Austin,  and  all  the  Tates,  of 
which  there  are  7  besides  a  litTle  girl  who 
came  down  to  dinner  the  first  day,  but  not 
since,  and  I  also  like  Edmund  Tremlet  and 
William  and  Edward  Swire.  Tremlet  is  a 
sharp  little  fellow  about  7  years  old,  the 
youngest  in  the  school,  I  also  like  Kemp 
and  Marley.  The  rest  of  the  boys  that  I 
know  are  Bertram,  Ham  and  Dick  Wilson, 
and  two  Robinsons,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
them  when  I  return.  The  boys  have  played 
two  tricks  upon  me  which  were  these.  They 
first  proposed  to  play  at  King  of  the  Cob- 
blers," and  asked  if  1  would  be  the  King,  to 
which  *  I  agreed.  Then  they  made  me  sit 
down,  they  sat  (on  the  ground)  in  a  circle 
around  me,  and  told  me  to  say  "  Go  to 
work,"  which  I  said,  and  they  immediately 
began  picking  me  and  knocking  me  on  all 
sides.  The  next  garne  they  proposed  was 
"  Peter  the  red  lion,"  and  they  made  a 
mark  on  a  tombstone  (for  we  were  playing 
in  a  churchyard)  and  one  of  the  boys 
walked  with  his  eyes  shut  holding  out  his 
finger  trying  to  touch  the  mark.  At  last  it 
was  my  turn.  They  told  me  to  shut  my  eyes 
well,  and  the  next  minute  I  had  my  finger  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  boys  who  had  stood, 
I  believe  before  the  tombstone  with  his 
rrtouth  open. 

For  two  nights  I  slept  alone,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  with  Ned.  The  boys  play 
me  no  tricks  now.  The  only  fault  (tell 
mama)  that  there  has  been  was  coming  to 
dinner  one  day  just  after  grace.  On  Sunday 
wc  went  to  Church  in  the  morning  and  sat 
in  a  large  pew  with  Mr.  Fielding,  the 
Church  we  went  to  is  close  by  Mr.  Tate's 
house,  we  did  not  go  in  the  afternoon,  but 
Mr.  Tate  read  a  discourse  to  the  boys  on 
the  Fifth  Commandment.  We  went  to 
Church  again  in  the  Evening.  Papa  asked 
me  to  tell  him  all  the  texts  I  have  heard 
preached  upon,  please  to  tell  him  that  I 
could  not  hear  it  in  the  morning  nor  hardly 
one  sentence  of  the  sermon,  but  the  one  in 


the  evening  was  i  Cor.  i.  23.  I  believe  it 
was  a  farewell  sermon  but  I  am  not  sure. 
Mrs.  Tate  has  looked  thro'  my  clothes  and 
left  in  the  trunk  a  great  many  that  will  not 
be  wanted.  I  have  had  three  misfortunes 
in  my  clothes  etc.,  ist.  I  cannot  find  my 
tooth  brush  so  that  I  have  not  brushed  my 
teeth  for  three  or  four  days,  2nd,  I  cannot 
find  my  blotting  paper,  and  3rd,  I  have  no 
shoe-horn. 

The  chief  games  are  foot  ball,  wrestling, 
leap  frog  and  fighting. 
Excuse  bad  writing. 

Yr.  affec.  brother, 

Charles. 

*  *  4< 

Lewis  Carroll's  real  name  was  Charles 
Dodson.  When  he  began  to  write  he  chose 
Lewis  Carroll  for  his  "  nom  de  plum." 

Here  is  a  letter  written  bv  a  boy  at 
boarding-school  to  his  parents.  Such  a 
jolly  letter  must  have  been  read  with  laugh- 
ter at  home,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
appeal  to  his  father's  purse  was'  not  made 
in  vain.  Yet  Robert 'Louis  Stevenson  was 
not  so  different  from  the  other  boys  at 
school  that  they  ever  dreamed  he  was  to 
become  the  great  man  of  the  class. 

The  spirit  of  fun  which  we  see  his 
boyish  letters  never  left  Stevenson,  and  all 
through  the  years  of  sickness  and  ^disap- 
pointment he  was  cheerful  and  bright. 

*  *  * 

2  SuLYARDE  Terrace, 
Torquay,  Thursday  (April  1866). 
♦Respected  Paternal  Relative:  I  write 
to  make  a  request  of  the  most  moderate 
nature.  Every  year  I  have  cost  you  an 
enormous,  nay  elephantine  sum  of  money 
for  drugs  and  physician's  fees,  and  the  mo^t 
expensive  tfhie  of  the  twelve  months  was 
March. 

But  this  year  the  biting  Oriental  blasts,  the 
howling  tempests  and  the  general  ailments 
of  the  human  race  have  been  successfully 
braved  by  yours  truly. 

Does  not  this  deserve  remuneration? 

I  appeal  to  your  charity,  I  appeal  to  your 
generosity,  I  appeal  to  your  justice,  I  ap- 
peal to  your  accounts,  I  appeal,  in  fine  to 
your  purse. 

,  My  sense  of  generosity  forbids  the  re- 
ceipt of  more,  my  sense  of  justice  forbids 
the  receipt  of  less — than  half  a  crown. 

Greeting,  from,  Sir,  your  most  aflfectionate 
and  needy  son,  R.  Stevenson. 

»  From  •*  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson "  ; 
copyright,  1899,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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HERE  IS  THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK 

UP  TO  DATE 


THIS  UNKNOWN  GLOBE-TROTTER  IS  WALKING  AROUND 
THE  WORLD.  HAVING  STARTED  FROM  CHARING  CROSS. 
LONDON,  TO  WIN  A  WAGER  OF  TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS 


AH   BNGXilSHMAN    HAS    START EIJ    AROUND    THE  WORLD.   WEARING  A   HELMET   AND    PUSHIMO  A 
PERAMBULATOR.      HE  IS  NOT  TO  SHOW  HIS  FACE  TO  ANY  HUMAN 
BBINQ  DUmillG  TB8  BMYlRB  TEIP. 


OT  long  ago  a  strange  scene  was  witnessed  at  Charing  Cross,  in  the  heart  of 
London.  A  stocky  Englishman  wearing  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers, with  a  sort  of  white  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  a  metal  collar 
around  his  neck,  appeared  in  that  crowded  place,  pushing  a  perambulator 
in  which  there  were  a  number  of  bags  and  articles  of  clothing.  This  in 
itself  might  not  have  attracted  much  attention,  except  for  the  fact  that 
he  wore  a  black  mask — a  rather  long  domino,  with  slits  through  which 
his  eyes  were  visible.  In  answer  to  eager  inquiries  he  unct)nccrnedly  stated  that  he  was 
starting  to  walk  around  the  world,  and  that  he  must  push  his  perambulator  and  wear  his 
mask  and  helmet  until  he  should  have  circled  the  globe  and  returned  to  Charing  Cross. 

No  amount  of  investigation  availed  to  discover  who  he  was.  When  asked  for  what 
reason  he  had  undertaken  this  preposterous  journey,  he  answered  that  he  was  doing  it  on 
a  wager,  and  that  some  one  had  bet  him  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  that  he 
would  not  accomplish  the  feat.  The  whole  incident  recalls  the  story  of  Phileas  Fogg  as 
described  by  Jules  Verne  in  his  famous  "  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days ;  but  this 
unknown  Englishman's  task  is  certainly  more  difficult  and  possibly  more  dangerous  even 
than  the  one  which  the  imaginative  Frenchman  assigned  to  his  fictitious  hero. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  I. — THE   HANDS  OF  A  MAN   WHO  WILL  BB  A  VICTIM  OF  THROAT  TROUBLE, 
BRONCHITIS,    OR  ASTHMA.      HIS   NERVOUS  CONDITION   RENDERS  HIM  ESPECIALLY 
SUSCEPTIBLE.     PERSONS   POSSESSING  SIMILAR  NAIL  FORMATIONS  ARE 
GIVEN  TO  A  SLIGHT  RASPING  COUGH. 

YOUR  HAND  IS  A  SIGN-POST  TO  HEALTH. 


BY  WILLIAM  LESLIE  FRENCH. 


BETTER  THAN  A  PHYSICIAN  ARE  THE  UPPER  EXTREMI- 
TIES, FOR  THE  SIGNS  WHICH  APPEAR  IN  THEM  ARE 
MUTE  BUT  TIMELY  WARNINGS  OF  IMPENDING  AILMENTS. 


Illustrations  from  special  photographs  taken  for  THE  SCRAP  BOOK. 


EALTH  is  the  foundation  of 
power,  Wealth,  and  happi- 
ness. To  attain  and  secure 
a  perfect  balance  of  mind 
and  body,  is  the  goal  to- 
ward which  every  human 
being  is  aiming  or  desires  to  aim. 

A  short  cut  to  health  is  easily  within  the 
grasp  of  all,  if  people  only  realized  that  the 
portion  of  the  body  most  susceptible  to  nerv- 
ous changes — the  hand — is  a  guide  which 
will  give  the  first  symptoms  of  illness. 

The  hand  is  better  than  a  physician,  be- 
cause the  alteration  in  the  lines  and  the 
variations  in  color  and  texture  will  put  one 
on  his  guard  long  before  any  particular  dis- 
comfort is  felt.  On  account  of  its  sensitive- 
ness, the  hand  records  the  evidence  that 
disease  produces  in  the  system.  Many  of 
the  medical  profession  are  nowadays  study- 
ing and  comparing  the  signs  which  appear  in 
the  hand,  the  formation  of  the  nails,  and 
the  color  of  the  skin,  as  witnesses  to  testify 
in  diagnosis  of  physical  and  other  ailments. 
Dr.  H.  D'Esmond  Keatinge,  of  New  York 


City,  says :  "  The  hand  is  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  especially  in 
respect  to  fevers,  neurasthenia,  insanity,  and 
faulty  action  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
body." 

The  value  of  regarding  the  hand  in  this 
light  is  to  be  noted  particularly  in  the  case 
of  children.  The  little  ones  cannot  describe 
their  symptoms,  and  physicians  are  often  at 
a  loss  to  know  just  what  the  trouble  may 
be.  A  child's  little  hand  will  often  give  the 
clue. 

The  nails  are  found  to  be  positive  and 
sure  guides.  The  physical  strength  of  a 
person  who  has  very  long  nails  is  less  than 
that  of  a  person  whose  nails  are  of  the 
short,  broad  type.  Very  long-nailed  per- 
sons are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  lung  or 
chest  troubles,  and  this  tendency  is  increased 
by  the  ridging  or  fluting  of  the  nails. 

This  form  of  nail  (see  illustration  Xo.  i) 
shows  that  the  man  will  be  a  victim  to 
throat  trouble,  bronchitis,  or  asthma.  And 
were  his  nails  heavily  fluted,  his  nervous 
condition  would  be  such  that  he  would  be 
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affected  by  even'  foul  wind  that  blows. 
Persons  possessing  similar  nail  formations 
are  given  to  a  slight  rasping  cough. 

Wherever  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
heart-disease,  very  short,  small  nails  pre- 
dominate. If  they  are  also  thin  and  flat 
at  the  base,  with  litt'e  or  no  moons,  that 
is  a  sure  sign  of  a  feeble  heart  and  poor 
circulation. 

Illustration  Xo.  2  shows  the  hands 
of  a  young  woman  whose  nails  betray 
weak  heart-action  and  low  vitality.  Her 
movements  are  slow,  and  even  her  com- 
plexion is  significant  of  uncertain  strength. 
She — and  any  other  whose  nails  may  be  like 
hers — has  a  pallid  and  transparent  skin. 

Should  nails  of  this  type  turn  up  at  the 
edges,  they  would  likewise  be  the  forerunner 
of  paralysis.  In  fact,  all  short-nailed  indi- 
viduals reveal  this  tendency  to  weakness,  as 
well  as  diseases  affecting  the  lower  limbs 
and  the  torso. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  long  and  narrow 
nails  indicate  a  leaning  toward  spinal  afflic- 
tions. Especially  is  this  so  if  they  are  high 
and  curved  at  the  ends. 

With  a  very  highly  strung  nervous  tem- 
perament, the  flecking  of  the  nails  with 
white  spots  signifies  that  the  person's  entire 
nervous  system  needs  overhauling.  Also,  at 
the  approach  of  old  age  and  death,  the 
thickening  and  heavy  ridging  are  clearly 
marked,  denoting  a  lowering  of  vital  forces. 
The  human  machine  is  wearing  out. 


Where  kidney  and  stomach  troubles  are  in 
evidence,  the  nails  have  the  formation 
shown  in  illustration  Xo.  3.  The  sha- 
ding in  color  on  both  thumb-nails,  with 
the  broken  edges,  reveals  an  individual 
whose  nerves  are  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 
This  is  more  accentuated  in  the  hand  itself. 

In  this  case,  the  nails  are  yellow  and 
white,  showing  that  the  liver  is  playing  high 
jinks  with  its  victim,  and  that  his  blood  runs 
slowly  and  imperfectly. 

In  contrast,  every  person  possessing  clear, 
rose-tinted  nails  is  in  fine  physical  health. 
His  mental  state  would  be  good  also.  But 
bluish  or  black  spots  are  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching breakdown  and  intense  fever. 

The  skin  of  the  palm  also  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
one's  health.  When  it  has  a  mottled  and 
pink  appearance,  it  is  the  positive  indication 
of  health,  pure  blood,  and  a  powerful  and 
reliable  constitution. 

A  superabundance  of  red  betrays  a  ten- 
dency to  apoplexy  or  brain  hemorrhage. 

When  the  texture  of  the  skin  in  the  palm 
is  smooth  and  silky,  it  promises  the  owner 
that  at  some  time  he  may  expect  gouty  or 
rheumatic  experiences. 

Dissipation  is  followed  by  clammy,  cold, 
and  even  wet  palms,  especially  where  the 
person  has  exhausted  his  nerve-force.  A 
damp  skin  means  that  the  person  should  at 
once  cut  down  the  pace,  whether  it  be  due 
to  pleasure  or  hard  mental  work. 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  2. — HERB  ARB  SHOWN   THB  HANDS  OF  A  YOUNG   LADY  WHOSE  VITALITY  IS 
LOW  AND  HBART-ACTION  WEAK.     HBR   MOVEMENTS  ARE  SLOW,  COMPLEXION 
POOR,  AND  SKIN  TRANSPARENT,  AS  IS  USUAL  WHEN  THE 
NAILS  ARE  LIKE  THIS. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  3. — THE  NAILS  IN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOW  KIDNEY  AND  STOMACH  TROUBLE. 
THE    SHADING  ON  THE  THUMB-NAILS  REVEALS  AN   INDIVIDUAL  FACING  A  NERV- 
OUS BREAKDOWN.     THERE  IS  A  POOR  CONDITION  OF  THE  LIVER, 
AND  THE  CIRCULATION  IS  SLUGGISH. 


Are  you  in  danger  of  the  yellow  peril — 
biliousness  or  liver  variations?  Then  look 
at  your  finger-nails  and  palm,  and  you  will 
read  there  that  you  must  let  up  at  once  and 
take  care  of  yourself. 

But  the  first  question  that  will  occur  to 
those  who  think  is:  Are  there  no  hands 


which  show  a  normal  and  perfect  state  of 
health? 

Turning  to  illustration  No.  4  w^e  see 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  whose  physical 
condition  is  as  perfect  as  one  could  expect 
to  find  in  a  day's  journey.  Note  that  the 
nails  are  well  formed,  neither  too  long  nor 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  4. — ALMOST  PERFECT  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  IS  APPARENT  IN  THESE  HANDS. 
THE  OWNER  IS  A  YOUNG  MAN,   ROBUST,  WELL  BALANCED,  AND  OF  SPLENDID 
MENTAL    AND    BODILY    STRENGTH.      THERE    IS    NO  BVI- 
DENCE  OF  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO.  5. — THE  PALMS  OF  THE  HANDS  SHOWN    IN  ILLUSTRATION  NO.  4.     ALL  SIGNS 
TEND  TO  CONFIRM  THE   INDICATIONS  OF  THE   NAILS.     THE   LINES  ARE   CLEARLY  DE- 
FINSEt   UNBROKEN,  AND  NOT  CHAINED    IN   FORMATION.      THE  STRONG  LIFE, 
HEART  AND  HEAD  LINES  ARE  ESPECIALLY  SIGNIFICANT. 


too  short,  and  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
ridges. 

The  moons  are  clearly  defined — significant 
of  a  strong,  well-balanced  constitution. 
Plenty  of  red  corpuscles  in  this  fellow's 
veins !  No  shaking,  vibrating  nerves  trouble 
him,   for   otherwise   the   strained  position 


shown  could  not  have  been  maintained  long 
enough  for  reproduction.  Whatever  he 
takes  hold  of  he  is  able  to  carry  out,  for 
his  bodily  and  mental  health  are  equal. 

The  inside  of  his  hands,  as  illustrated  in 
No.  5,  is  equally  a  revelation  of  similar  force 
and  power.   Observe  that  the  lines  are  clear-. 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.  6.  — THE  OWNER  OF  THESE  HANDS  IS  PHYSICALLY  DELICATE.     A  WARNING 
OF  SEVERE  ILLNESS  IS  GIVEN    IN  THE  LIFE-LINE  WHICH  IS  CHAINED  IN  SPOTS, 
AND  BREAKS  AND  CONTINUES.     A  PERSON  OF  EXCITABLE  AND  WORRI- 
SOME DISPOSITION  REACTING  UPON  THE  NERVOUS  ENERGY. 
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ly  defined,  unbroken,  and  not  chained  in 
formation. 

His  life-line  encircles  the  base  of  the 
thumb  with  one  clean-cut,  as  it  were,  with- 
out a  break.  The  head-line  extends  across 
the  palm,  distinct  and  strong.  The  heart- 
line,  that  which  extends  upward  toward  the 
first  finger,  betrays  a  well-balanced  emo- 
tional nature. 

Did  the  head-line  run  downward  toward 
the  outside  of  the  hand,  it  would  denote 
mental  powers,  erratic,  vacillating,  and  un- 
balanced. The  strength  of  each  line  accen- 
tuates his  physical  power.  The  formation 
of  each  line  indicates  a  normal  mind  and 
body.  Were  he  to  dissipate  his  forces,  the 
lines  would  begin  to  weaken,  and  present 
a  chained  or  even  Broken  appearance. 
Especially  would  this  show  on  the  life  or 
vitality  line.  These  are  ihe  hands  of  John 
Wesley  Grey,  a  New  York  motorist  of 
prominence,  whose  well-being  and  steady 
health  are  due  to  his  good  care  of  himself. 

In  speaking  of  his  physical  development 
and  freedom  from  nervousness  or  apprehen- 
sion, Mr.  Grey  enhances  the  value  of  the 
simple  life  as  he  understands  it.   He  says : 

"  Until  my  fourteenth  year,  I  was  delicate 
and  almost  feeble.  Fortunately,  I  was  given 
*the  opportunity  to  engage  in  out-of-door 
pursuits,  especially  in  learning  to  drive  a 
motor-car.  I  don't  claim  that  an  auto- 
mobile is  a  first  aid  to  the  injured  physique, 
but  I  do  assert  that  my  freedom  from  ill- 
ness, my  enormous  appetite  for  everything, 
is  due  to  observing  the  laws  of  health.  And 
my  hands  show  it." 


Indeed,  his  hands  are  typical  of  many 
others  throughout  the  country,  showing  that 
health  is  represented  where  strength  of  body 
is  found,  and  that  the  hand  gives  the  first 
indications. 

The  approach  of  ill-health  begins  in  the 
hand  often  before  the  victim  is  conscious 
of  it.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  various  formations  of  the 
main  lines  are  indicative  of  physical  and 
mental  poise  as  well  as  their  opposite. 

The  line  of  life,  surrounding  the  thumb, 
does  not  guarantee,  by  its  length,  a  long 
life.  However,  it  does  register  the  quality 
and  amount  of  vitality  in  the  system,  and 
the  length  of  time  it  will  sustain  life.  The 
head-line,  heart-line,  and  health-line  also 
show  whether  an  individual  is  in  good 
health  and  can  expect  to  arrive  at  a  good 
old  age. 

In  illustration  Xo.  6  are  shown  the 
palms  of  a  person  whose  life-line  is  chained 
in  parts,  indicating  physical  delicacy.  As 
this  line  stops  with  a  break,  and  then  goes 
on,  it  reveals  a  danger-point,  when  he  would 
have  to  nourish  his  body  against  severe 
illness. 

The  head-lines  in  both  hands  are  clearly 
marked,  but  extend  downward  upon  the 
mount  of  the  moon,  betraying  an  excitable 
and  worrisome  disposition.  This  would 
react  upon  his  nervous  energy.  Were  these 
two  lines  covered  with  cross-lines  at  right- 
angles,  his  head  would  suffer  intense  pain 
and  distress,  retarding  any  conservative 
thought. 

Should  either  line  be  formed  in  such  a 


ILLUSTRATION  NO.   7, — DESPITE  THE  STRONG,  CLEAN  LINES,  NERVOUS  DBPRBSSION,  ACUTE  IN- 
DIGESTION, AND  A  WEAK  STOMACH,  AFFECTING  THE  BRAIN  AND  OTHER  ORGANS,  ARB  EVINCED 
IN  THESE  PALMS.      THE  FORK-LIKE  ENDINGS  OF  THE  LIFE-LINE  INDICATE  DISSIPATED 
VITAL    FORCE.     THERE    ARE    ALSO    SIGNS    OF    POOR    EYES    AND  TEE^H. 
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ILLUSTRATION  NO,  8. — INSANITY  IS  PROBABLY   THE    FATE    OF   THIS    PERSON.     THE  PECULIAR 
LIFE,    HEAD.    AND    HEART    LINES    ARE    OMINOUSLY    SIGNIFICANT    AND    BETRAY  A 
TENDENCY   TO    PHYSICAL    DELICACY   AND    MIND-FAILURE.  INHERENT 
UNHEALTH  OF  MIND  AND  BODY  IS  EVIDENT. 


way  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  the  center, 
called  an  island,  he  would  be  liable  to  brain 
weakness,  ending  in  paresis.  With  all  per- 
sons alike,  this  formation  indicates  the  same 
thing — mental  dissolution.  Were  his  heart- 
lines  indented  with  spots  or  holes,  a  weak 
heart-action,  even  aneurism,  would  result. 
But  in  his  case,  the  line  being  unchained  or 
broken,  his  vitality  is  kept  up,  even  in  the 
face  of  great  bodily  weakness  or  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  see  how  plainly  the 
lines  in  illustration  Xo.  7  show  up !  Yet, 
the  palm  of  this  individual  reveals  a  low 
state  of  the  nerves  and  acute  indigestion. 
The  life-lines  end  in  forks,  or  brajichcs, 
the  sign  of  dissipated  vital  force.  The 
health  or  hepatic  line,  crossing  the  palm 
diagonally  toward  the  fourth  finger,  is 
broken  into  pieces.  This  shows  a  weak 
stomach,  and  the  natural  reaction  upon  the 
head,  intellect,  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  lines  extending  up  to  the  base  of  the 
third  finger  point  to  some  affection  of  the 
eyes.  Whenever  more  than  one  of  these 
lines  appears  upon  the  mount  under  this 
finger,  look  for  nearsightedness  or  some 
eye-weakness.  Tn  connection  with  this,  if 
the  palm  is  very  fully  developed,  the  teeth 
decay  easily.  These  unfailing  signs  can  be 
readily  verified  by  an  examination  of 
various  hands. 

**  Tis  true,  'tis  pity,"  that  a  hand  covered 
with  a  network  of  lines  running  in  every 
direction,  indicates  a  highly  nervous,  sensi- 
tive    disposition,     one     that     sooner  or 


later,  if  care  is  not  exercised,  will  become 
a  physical,  and  ofttimes,  a  mental  wreck. 
Our  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  filled  with 
this  type;  and  -illustration  Xo.  8  gives  the 
final  destiny  of  the  person  portrayed. 

In  these  palms  we  find  that,  apart  from 
the  numerous  chan<;e  lines  radiating  here 
and  there,  the  main  lines — life,  head,  and 
heart — are  formed  peculiarly.  They  are  all 
fraught  with  unusual  significance.  The 
chained  life-line  shows  physical  delicacy : 
the  head-line  runs  down  toward  the  per- 
cussion of  her  hands,  betraying  a  tendency 
to  ultimate  mind-failure.  The  heart-line 
is  thin  and  broken  into  long  strands,  the 
sign  of  poor  circulation  and  a  rcrvous  heart. 

Persons  with  this  type  of  palms  need  not 
necessarily  anticipate  such  a  tragic  ending 
for  themselves  as  above.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  network  of  accidental  lines 
has  this  significance :  that  the  greatest 
caution  should  always  be  exercised,  by 
normal  living,  in  order  to  fend  off  disaster. 
A  firm  physical  basis  can  be  secured  by  the 
proper  means. 

To  avoid  danger  and  trouble  is  what 
most  people  desire.  It  is  true  that  "  He 
who  lives  more  lives  than  one,  more  deaths 
than  one  must  die."  .\nd  by  watching  for 
the  first  signals,  the  wise  man  or  woman,  by 
a  mere  glance  can  determine  the  exact  truth 
which  this  thermometer  of  health  reveals. 
The  full  meaning  lies  within  reach  of  us 
all.  Examine  your  own  hands  and  you  will 
get  your  answer. 
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WILL  YOU  GIVE  FIFTY  DOLLARS  FOR 

THIS  BABY? 


ANNA   COHEN,   A  GOLDEN-HAIRED   BABY   OF   THREE   YEARS,  TO  BE   BOUGHT  FOR 
THE   SUM    OF    FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

ERE  is  a  fairy-like,  blue-eyed  doll  of  a  girl  of  three  that  will  go — not  to  the 
highest  bidder — but  to  some  one  capable  of  taking  good  care  of  her. 
For  the  privilege  of  adopting  this  little  girl,  one  will  first  have  to  pay 
fifty  dollars  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Cohen,  Annie's  foster-mother. 

Anna  Cohen — that's  all  the  name  she's  ever  known — lives  with  her 
foster-mother,  and  adopted  brothers  and  sisters,  at  63  East  Ninety-EiRhth 
Street,  Xcw  York.    Her  parents  are  not  known  to  the  world,  and  Mrs. 
Cohen  refuses  to  divulge  their  names.    So  Anna  has  no  one  to  take  care  of  her,  although 
her  maternal  grandparents  are  living  in  Xew  York,  perhaps  within  a  short  trolley-ride. 
Mrs.  Cohen  has  had  charge  of  this  little  golden-haired  tot  for  nineteen  months,  and 
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received  from  the  parents  $2.50  a  week  for  her  support  until  last  July.  Since  that  time 
payments  have  ceased  to  be  received.  As  Mrs.  Cohen  has  a  number  of  children  of  her 
own,  she  feels  that  she  cannot  afford  to  keep  Anna  any  longer,  although  she  has  grown 
to  love  her  very  much.  The  Gerry  Society  and  the  charities  refused  to  help  her  out  of 
her  dilemma,  so  the  foster-mother  advertised  her  for  sale  in  the  newspapers. 

Anna,  with  a  price  of  fifty  dollars  on  her  head,  possesses  a  sweet,  lovable  disposition, 
and  has  trust  and  confidence  in  the  world.  She  would  hold  out  her  little  dimpled  hand 
in  friendly  greeting  to  the  strangers  who  swarmed  to  the  flat  to  see  if  she  came  up  to 
their  standard  of  a  baby  girl  for  adoption.    In  reply  to  queries,  she  would  say: 

'*  Yes,  1  want  to  go  mit  you." 

Some  one  called  her  Anna,  and  she  said,  with  emphasis,  "  I'm  not  Anna ;  I'm  Ah-na." 

It  would  seem  that  people  are  extremely  anxious  to  adopt  children  of  whose  parentage 
they  know  nothing.  Twenty-six  persons  gathered  at  Mrs.  Cohen's  living-room  the  first 
day  after  the  advertisement  appeared;  and  ten  letters  were  received  inquiring  about  the 
child.  Twenty-four  of  the  callers  lived  out  of  New  York,  and  all  of  the  letter-writers 
were  from  the  country,  except  one  Brooklynite. 

Anna's  foster-mother  means  to  investigate  all  the  people  who  apply  for  the  possession 
of  her  little  treasure,  and  to  assure  herself  that  they  are  able  to  bring  her  up  according  to 
her  idea  of  proper  educational  training.  A  young  girl,  representing  her  young  brother 
and  sister,  all  of  whom  work  for  small  salaries  varying  from  eight  dollars  to  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  applied  for  the  privilege  of  taking  care  of  Ah-na,  but  she  was  coolly 
waved  aside  by  Mrs.  Cohen,  who  said: 

Ach  Gott!    I  can  do  as  well  by  her  myself.'* 

So  here  is  a  golden-haired  baby  of  three,  with  perfect  teeth,  rosy  cheeks,  and  a 
joyous  spirit,  to  be  had  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  The  amount  is  required  by  the 
foster-mother  as  reimbursement  for  her  expenditures  since  July  last. 


TO   CELI  A. 


BY    BEN    J  ONSON. 


D 


RINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  ril  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise. 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine: 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 


I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent*st  it  back'to  me: 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


12— S  B  1 
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NRY  CLAY  BARNABEE'S* 

REMINISCENCE,S 


HEREIN  HENRY  WATTERSON  CHRISTENS  "THE  BOSTONIANS," 
BARNABEE  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES  GO  FORTH  TO  CONQUER— 
AND  ARE  CONQUERED,  AND  THESE  RECOLLECTIONS  CONCLUDE. 


PART  SIX— CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  CHORDS. 

T  is  perhaps  enough  to  chronicle 
that  during  the  six  years 
that  our  destinies  were 
ruled  by  woman,  in  the 
energetic  person  of  Miss 
Ober,  we  added  to  our 
repertoire,  besides  "  Pinafore "  and  "  Fati- 
nitza "  aforementioned,  such  classics,  or 
near-classics,  as  the  following :  "  The  Sor- 
cerer," Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  earliest  suc- 
cess ;  "  Boccaccio,"  "  Chimes  of  Normandy," 
"  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "  Bohemian  Girl," 
"  Olivette,"  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "  Musket- 
eers," "  La  Mascotte,"  "  Fra  Diavolo," 
•'Patience,"  "The  Weathercock,"  "  Girofle- 
Girofla,"  "  Czar  and  Carpenter,"  "  Martha," 
and  "  Barbe-Bleue." 

In .  all  these  hazards  we  piclied  but  one 
failure — that  made-in-France  mechanical  toy, 
"  The  Weathercock."  With  it  we  knew  at 
once  which  way  the  wind  blew.  "  The 
Weathercock "  was  a  vane  effort ;  so  we 
withdrew  it  from  the  storm  of  public 
opinion. 

In  scanning  the  list  of  operas  we  tackled, 
it  will  no  doubt  strike  the  reader  that  be- 
tween Offenbach's  "  Barbe-Bleue "  and 
Mozart's  "  Marriage  of  Figaro "  there  is 
something  of  a  musical  chasm.  So  there  is ! 
But  we  bridged  it  and  got  safely  across. 

Following  **  Fatinitza,"  Adelaide  Phillips 
had  three  successive  good  roles — sls  ^Lady 
Sangacurc,  Boccaccio,  and  Gcrmaine — roles 
differing  widely  in  style  and  scope,  yet  each 
of  which  brought  out  new  demonstrations 
of  her  artistic  resources  and  knowledge  of 
stagecraft. 


At  the  close  of  our  second  season,  this 
admirable  artiste  went  to  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  building  up  her  shattered  health. 
But,  alas!  she  never  returned.  She  died  in 
Carlsbad,  in  1882. 

Her  mantle  fell  upon  her  sister,  Mathilde 
Phillips,  who  justified  the  prestige  of  her 
name  with  a  fine  contralto  voice  and  method, 
and  filled  the  void  in  our  company  as  accept- 
ably as  possible. 

After  this,  until  the  end  of  the  Ober  re- 
gime, there  were  but  two  more  changes. 
Mr.  Herndon  Morsell  replaced  Mr.  Fessen- 
den,  the  tenor;  and  Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar, 
with  demurely  pretty  face,  midnight  eyes, 
and  youthful  voice,  came  to  alternate  prima 
donna  roles. 

This  young  lady  subsequently  became  the 
inimitable  Yum-Yum  of  the  "  Mikado,"  be- 
fore Japanese  progress  had  rendered  that 
delightful  piece  obsolete.  Then  she  went  to 
London,  enjoyed  a  brief  but  much-talked-of 
career,  and  finally  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  matrimony. 

Four  Near-Successes. 

"  Boccaccio,"  "  Olivette,"  "  Bluebeard,"  and 
"  Giralda,"  were  four  operas  on  our  list 
which  might  have  been  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  "  la  belle  France,"  dcs  succcs 
d'cstinte — or,  near-successes.  All  paid  fairly 
well,  some  fifty,  some  sixty,  and  sonic  a 
hundredfold.  In  each  of  them,  somebody 
came  to  the  front,  and  in  none  did  I  con- 
spicuously occupy  a  back  seat.  Each  was 
good  for  one  or  two  nights  in  the  weekly 
repertoire.  Still,  the  discriminating  public 
was  bound  to  have  its  preferences,  and  to 
put  its  money  on  the  favorites. 

"Czar   and   Carpenter"   and  "Martha" 


Mr.  Baniabee*8  "  Reminiicences  *'  began  in  the  December,  1907,  number  of  THE  SCRAP  BCX)iC.  The 
back  numbers  containing  the  first  five  parts  can  be  had  for  twenty- five  cents  apiece. 
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were  about  in  the  same  category  as  the  four 
pieces  above  named,  so  far  as  popularity  was 
concerned;  but  artistically  they  were  above 
par.  Whitney's  ** Porter  Song"  and  Marie 
Stone's  **  Last  Rose  of  Summer "  are  re- 
membered yet. 

**  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  "  was  a  stand- 
ard performance  with  us,  and  remained  in 
our  list  for  twelve  years.  But  the  major- 
general's  famous  patter  song  was  a  holy 
terror  for  me.  It  was  the  first  real  crack  I 
had  had  at  rapid-transit  elocution,  and  quite 
sufficed  to  satisfy  my  ambition  in  that  line. 
The  thing  got  to  be  positively  an  obsession. 
I  was  like  Mark  Twain  with  that  old 
Atlantic  Monthly  classic: 

The  conductor,  when  he  receives  a  fare. 
Will  punch,  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare, 
A  blue  trip  sHp  for  a  six-cent  fare, 
A  pink  trip  slip  for  a  five-cent  fare,  etc. 

Similarly,  I  couldn't  shake  off : 

1  am  the  very  model  of  a  modem  major-general 

Last  thing  at  night  and  first  thing  in  the 
morning  it  would  bob  up,  and  instantly 
my  memory  would  be  automatically  racing 
through  it,  lickety-split.  I  finally  rescued 
myself  from  a  sanitarium  by  recollecting 
fhat  my  "  Pinafore  "  song  began  with 

I  am  a  monarch,  etc., 

and  when  I  saw  the  other  one  coming  I 
would  start  down  the  King's  Pike  at  a  2.40 
gait,  and  escape  for  a  time.  But  whenever 
the  opera  was  on,  I  had  tantrums  until  I 
had  landed  safely  at  the  end  of  that  verbal 
steeplechase. 

When  we  produced  the  *'  Pirates  "  at  the 
historic  Booth's  Theater,  New  York  City,  it 
was  staged  by  James  Ryley,  the  comedian, 
who  was  the  first  major-general  who  had 
ever  sung  the  part.  Ryley  told  me  that  after 
weeks  and  months  he  would  still  stick  at 
that  patter  song,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion 
he  found  himself  suddenly  "dried  up"  in 
the  very  middle  of  it! 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"personally  CONDICTED." 

Our  "  personally  conducted "  tours  were 
generally  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the 
Northern  belt  of  States,  but  with  tin 
occasional  invasion  of  Far  Western  territory. 

"The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  occurred  in 
Omaha — rather  a  forbidding  place  at  that 
time  (the  early  '8o's)  for  so  classic  a  cere- 
mony. There  were  only  two  brick  buildings 
in  the  town;  and  the  sidewalks,  when  there 
were  any,  were  of  the  rough  plank  species. 

These  details  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
primitive  character  of  Omaha  borough 
twenty-five  years  ago.    It  has  grown  some 


since  then;  but,  from  first  to  last,  its  in- 
habitants have  always  been  loyal  constituents 
of  the  wandering  stars  from  Boston. 

The  first  day  we  arrived  in  Omaha,  it  was 
bitter  cold — the  weather  was,  at  least.  Tom 
Karl  and  myself,  not  being  in  the  cast  and 
not  called  for  rehearsal,  went  out  for  a  walk 
down  the  main  road,  in  a  forlorn  hope  of 
shaking  off  the  blues.  No  go!  A  combina- 
tion of  sand-storm  and  snow-blizzard  was 
blowing  in  our  faces.  After  making  head- 
way for  a  block  cr  two,  we  descried  a 
funeral  procession  wending  its  way  toward 
us,  down  the  long  hill  ahead. 

"  Tom,"  said  I,  "  there  comes  probably  the 
happiest  person  in  this  whole  —  town." 

"If  he  only  knew  it/'  muttered  the  tenor, 
in  gloomy  assent,  as  we  broke  for  shelter. 

A  Great  Septet. 

The  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  duly  came  off, 
however,  and  that  was  as  merry  as  the 
traditional  wedding-bells.  It  brought  out, 
with  the  exception  of  Tom  Karl  and  myself, 
the  full  strength  and  talent  of  our  company 
— Stone,  Ulmar,  Phillips,  Whitney,  Mac- 
Donald,  Morsel],  Burton  —  a  septet  with 
which  Mr.  Mozart  himself  might  have  been 
pleased. 

But  the  performance  was  a  bit  shy  in 
artificial  comedy,  however  replete  it  may 
have  been  with  the  unintentional  variety. 
The  funniest  thing  to  us  was  poor  Myron 
(Whitney),  in  his  first-night  trepidation, 
shifting  his  guitar  from  one  arm  to  the 
other,  and  thrumming  (in  dumb  show)  with 
right-hand  and  left-hand  fingers  alternately! 
Frothingham,  too,  was  a  farcical  wonder  in 
his  attempt  at  a  Spanish  gardener,  made  up 
like  an  Irish  grandee,  and  speaking  a 
mongrel  dialect  that  might  have  made  a  hit 
in  vaudeville. 

However,  Karl  and  myself,  disguised  as 
ticket-buyers,  organized  ourselves  into  a 
claque  out  in  front ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Iron  Hand,  the  Boy  Usher,  led  some  timely 
outbursts  of  applause  that  came  in  very 
handy. 

After  Omaha,  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  marked  the  Western  limit  of  our 
"  Ideals  "  tour.  Denver  at  that  time  was  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  one  of  the  brightest 
individualities  in  wit,  gentle  irony,  and  pure 
poetry,  that  American  soil  has  ever  nour- 
ished.   I  allude  to  the  late  Eugene  Field. 

My  first  sample  of  Field,  who  was  then 
"  scattered  over "  the  various  editorial, 
reportorial,  and  other  departments  of.  the 
Denver  Post,  was  as  a  dramatic  critic — not, 
in  this  instance,  of  my  own  efforts,  but  of 
those  of  an  estimable  gentleman  who  had 
unfortunately  become  stage-struck,'  and  was 
misapplying    his   abilities    to  Shakespeare. 
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'Gene  Field's  eloquent  appreciation  consisted 
of  just  two  brief  sentences,  as  follows : 

Mr.    played  Hamlet  last  night  at  the  Taber 

Grand.    He  played  it  until  twelve  o'clock. 

Chicago  bore  up  well  under  the  Ideals* 
first  performance  of  "  Girofle-Girofla,"  in 
return  for  which  patient  endurance  we  also 
gave  that  great  lake  metropolis  "  Patience*" 
ourselves,  later. 

Wigs  and  Hair. 

In  "  Girofle-Girofla,"  as  papa,  I  utilized, 
with  much  effect,  the  wig  idea  which  I  had 
treasured  up  ever  since  my  real-life  observa- 
tion of  it  twenty  years  before,  while  dry- 
goods-clerking  in  Hovey's  store,  in  Boston — 
a  billiard-bald  head,  plastered  over  sparsely 
with  hair  allowed  to  grow  prodigiously  long 
on  one  side,  parted  just  over  the  ear,  and 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  cranium  to  the 
other  ear. 

Whether  as  an  effect  of  this  make-up,  or 
of  the  piquant  "  naughty "  flavor  from  the 
original  French  which  still  slightly  tinged 
this  piece,  it  went  very  well.  Tom  Karl's 
con  amove  wooing  of  the  two  Girofle- 
Giroflower  twins,  Mesdemoiselles  Stone  and 
Ulmar,  also  helped  some.  He  made  love  so 
desperately,  that  the  sympathetic  public 
would  have  it  he  was  engaged  to  one  of 
them — or  both  ! 

We  gave  a  breakfast  to  Mr.  Whitney  at 
the  Tremont  House,  in  Chicago.  This  by 
no  means  frugal  matutinal  repast  was  a 
merited  tribute  to  a  grand  artist  and  a 
right  royal  good  fellow.  It  was  epitomized 
in  a  punch-bowl  of  solid  silver,  inscribed 


IN  FRIENDSHIPS  NAME. 


Myron  Whitney  subsequently  left  us  to 
join  the  American  Opera  Company,  leaving 
behind  him  many  regrets  and  a  very  large 
vacuum,  which  latter  was  ably  filled,  under 
the  circumstances,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark. 

*'  Patience  "  was,  from  the  beginning,  one 
of  our  banner  successes.  I  took  the  greatest 
delight  in  elaborating  my  character  of 
Bunthorne,  and  bringing  out  the  fine  points 
with  which  it  bristles. 

Even  the  babies  used  to  cry  for  it. 

In  Utica,  New  York,  a  fond  pair  of  newly 
weds  brought  their  blessed  baby  to  the 
opera.  The  kidlet  slept  soundly  until  the 
recjtation  of  Bunthornc's  lines : 

Till  the  dust  of  an  earthy  to-day 
Is  the  earth  of  a  dusty  to-morrow, 

when  it-  awoke  and  began  to  howl  lustily. 
Of  course  the  audience  laughed.  Waiting  a 
minute  for  the  howls  and  the  laughter  to 


subside,  I  stepped  to  the  front,  and,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  went  on  with 
my  next  line,  in  a  confidential  tone: 

It  is  a  little  thing  of  my  own. 

This  exploded  a  bombshell  of  mirth. 

"  Fra  Diavolo/'  another  dear  old  opera 
with  which  our  vocal  and  eccentric  talents 
did  much,  ends  the  list  presented  by  the 
Boston  Ideals,  under  this  company  name, 
during  the  six  years  of  Miss  Ober's  regime. 

Our  managerial  mascot,  the  pioneer  lady 
impresario,  after  having  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  her  associates,  glory  for 
her  organization,  and  material  rewards  for 
its  members  as  well  as  for  herself,  wearied 
of  the  carking  cares  of  the  "  show  '*  business, 
and  disposed  of  her  interest,  principal,  and 
good-will  in  the  enterprise  to  a  mere  man. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FRIENDS,  AND  FOND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

I  CANNOT  mention  Chicago  without  refer- 
'  ring  again  to  Eugene  Field,  whose  acquaint- 
ance 1  made  first  in  Denver. 

'Gene's  headquarters  in  Chicago  was  the 
News  office.  He  made  things  hum  there 
and  elsewhere  about  town,  in  the  later 
eighties  and  t'le  early  nineties.  The  copious 
"  notices "  with  which  he  favored  his  in- 
numerable friends  in  the  dramatic  profession 
were  as  fanciful  as  they  were  kind.  They 
may  have  been  heavily  charged  with  fiction, 
but  they  contained  no  venom  at  all. 

This  is  getting  ahead  of  the  chronology 
of  my  narrative,  but  I  must  recall  right  here 
the  trick  'Gene  Field  played  on  me  when  I 
struck  Chicago  with  the  Bostonians,  after 
having  made  myself  solid  there  in  my  \'isit 
with  the  Ideals,  some  years  previously. 

He  published  an  alleged  interview  in  his 
"  Sharps  and  Flats "  column,  making  me 
explain  to  the  public  that  I  was  not  the 
original  Henry  Clay  Bamabee.  but  his 
promising  son,  who  had  lately  stepped  into 
the  old  man's  shoes. 

"  His  imitations  of  his  famous  father  were 
marvelous  in  their  fidelity,'*  'Gene  wrote  of 
me;  "and  the  critic  of  the  Barnstable 
Palladium,  who  had  heard  the  elder  Bar- 
nabee  in  religious  concerts  forty  years  ago, 
heralded  the  younger  Barna\)cc  as  '  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  lyric  epoch.'  ....  'When 
father  got  back  home  at  the  end  of  last 
season,'  says  the  junior  H.  C.  Barnabee,  'he 
sent  for  me,  and  said,  "  Hank,"  says  he,  "  I've 
't)out  made  up  my  mind  to  let  you  take  my 
place  in  our  op'ry  company.  Vou  ain't  wuth 
a  durn  for  any  other  business,  and  I  gttess 
you  wuz  cut  out  for  a  actor."  '....*  Mac- 
Donald  took  me  aside  and  said  that  if  T 
went  with  the  op'ry  I  mustn't  let  on  to  any- 
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body  but  what  I  was  the  old  man.  "  What 
for  ?  "  says  I.  **  Because,"  says  he,  "  it  might 
hurt  our  business  if  folks  got  onto  it  that 
the  old  man  Barnabee  had  retired.  The 
public  is  a  curious  critter;  it  insists  on 
having  its  own  way.  Now,  you  and  I  know 
that  I'm  a  heap  funnier  than  old  man  Bar- 
nabee ever  dared  be;  but,  sakes  alive!  you 
couldn't  make  the  public  believe  it." ' 

**  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,"  Field's 
article  continues,  "  Mr.  Barnabee  said  that 
his  father  was  living  in  retirement  in  Boston, 
devoting  considerable  time  to  the  preparation 
of  his  *  Personal  Reminiscences  of  a  Cen- 
tenarian,' to  which  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  will  contribute  a  prefatory  essay  on 
*  The  Early  Comic  Movement  in  New  Eng- 
land.' 

"  The  evening  of  the  old  gentleman's  long, 
active,  and  useful  life  is  fittingly  beautiful  in 
its  quiet  and  repose;  and  the  retired  veteran 
finds  peculiar  satisfaction  in  the  assurance 
that  to  his  place  in  the  sphere  of  lyric  art 
his  best-beloved  son  has  succeeded  without 
dispute  or  question." 

The  Silver- Wedding. 

Three  notable  events,  to  me,  of  this  sextet 
of  years  that  we  were  "  the  Ideals "  were : 
my  silver  wedding,  or  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  my  marriage ;  the  Whitney  break- 
fast, aforementioned ;  and  our  Christmas 
celebration  of  1884.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  were  celebrated  en  route,  at  forty-odd 
miles  an  hour,  as  befitted  a  company  of 
strollers. 

The  silver-wedding  breakfast  was  spread 
in  a  special  car  on  the  train  from  Cleveland 
to  Toledo;  and  before  it  was  over  I  had 
been  duly  and  eloquently  presented  with  a 
loving  cup,  "  From  the  Company  of  We,  Us 
&  Co."  It  was  a  beautiful  occasion — of  the 
kind  to  be  very  tenderly  remembered  ever 
afterward. 

The  Christmas  high  jinks  was  all  the  way 
from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  and  took  in 
every  man,  woman,  child,  official,  and  em- 
ployee on  our  train.  I  made  up  -as  Santa 
Claus,  with  headquarters  in  my  stateroom, 
and  our  company's  special  car  was  a  forest 
of  Christmas-trees.  We  sang,  recited  sea- 
sonable and  topical  verses,  and  old  Santa 
handed  out,  by  actual  count,  just  787  gifts  to 
delighted  recipients  from  all  points  of  the 
compass. 

In  the  great  Northwest  we  planted  our 
flag  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  it 
waved  there  in  triumph  for  many  years. 
The  warmth  of  our  reception  always  offset 
the  frigidity  of  the  climate. 

The  real-estate  boom  struck  that  section 
about  the  same  time  we  did,  and  I  was  in- 
duced to  plant  some  of  my  surplus  and  other 
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From  a  thotograth  by  Busknell.  San  Francisco. 

cash  in  the  ground.  It  proved  a  permanent 
investment.  The  plant  is  still  there,  and  has 
developed  into  a  fine  burial-place  for  taxes, 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  BOSTONIANS. 

Miss  Oder  was  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  flourishing  comic-opera  or- 
ganization by  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster,  who 
erstwhile  had  been  "  out  ahead  "  of  us  as  ad- 
vance agent,  and  who  now,  by  some  unex- 
plained promotion,  became  "Colonel"  Foster, 
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The  colonel  reenlisted  most  of  us  old 
campaigners,  and  drummed  up  some  prom- 
ising new  recruits.  Among  these  latter  were 
Miss  Agnes  Huntington,  and  Miss  Zelie  de 
Lussan.  Then,  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  impre- 
sarioship,  our  new  commander  reached  out 
for  European  stars,  and  engaged  Mme. 
Lablache  (daughter  of  the  celebrated  original 
of  that  name)  by  cable.  Transatlantic 
messages  came  high  in  those  days,  so  the 
colonel  was  brief,  even  to  vagueness.  In 
accepting  the  engagement,  Mme.  Lablache 
cabled : 

"  How  shal  I  get  to  America  ?  Collect." 
"  Swim.    Collect,"    was   the  impresario's 
reply. 

She  finally  came,  a.id  made  good  as  a 
capable  contralto  and  conscientious  artiste. 
Miss  Huntington  scon  beca/.e,  deservedly, 
a  favorite  with  the  public;  while  Miss  de 
Lussan,  with  more  pn»c*  :al  though  other- 
wise questionable  thrift,  industriously  culti- 
vated the  favor  of  the  management. 

Shaking  Up  the  Repertoire. 

A  gradual  change  of  policy  soon  made 
itself  apparent,  by  which  the  old  repertoire 
suffered  a  sea-change,  and  gradually  came  to 
be  limited  by  the  well-defined  limitations  of 
one  sprightly  but  scheming  prima  donna. 

No  sudden  disaster  assailed  us;  but  after 
a  second  so-so  season,  several  of  the  prin- 
cipals concluded  that  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  commanding  officer  lay  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  so  they  withdrew  in 
good  order. 

A  little  while  longer  "the  Ideals  contended 
with  the  Real ;  but  the  treasury  vault  echoed 
forth  a  distressingly  hollow  sound.  We 
then  rested.    It  was  time  for  a  new  deal. 

Messrs.  Karl,  MacDonald,  and  myself  held 
a  meeting,  took  account  of  stock,  and  found 
there  were  no  assets  except  a  name.  Three 
of  a  kind,  however,  seemed  a  fair  hand  to 
draw  to.  So  we  up  and  formed  another 
company.  We  couldn't  very  well  call  it  by 
the  old  established  name,  and  yet  we 
naturally  desired  to  keep  our  connection 
with  the  glorious  past. 

Who  would  give  us  a  name? 
The  friend  who  came  to  our  rescue  in  this 
dilemma  was  none  other  than  Kentucky's 
knightly  son.  Colonel  Henry  Watterson. 

Publicist  and  poet,  statesman  and  musician, 
hard-working  journalist  and  princely  patron 
of  Bohemia,  "  Marse  Henry "  is  the  friend 
cf  artists  universally.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  another  prominent  man  of  his 
time,  not  directly  associated  with  the  stage, 
so  generally  held  in  personal  affection  and 
esteem  as  is  Colonel  Watterson. 

What  is  the  matter  with  calling  your- 
selves the  Bostonians  ?  "  he  suggested. 


We  hailed  it  as  an  inspiration,  and  him  as 
our  deliverer  and  prophet. 

The  papers  were  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  there,  in  the  Buckeye 
State — which,  if  she  cannot  claim  to  be  the 
first  Mother  of  Presidents,  is  at  least  their 
Mother-in-law — sprang  into  being  an  or- 
ganization destined  to  hold  on  high  the 
standard  of  light  opera,  and  to  win  for  its 
members  fame,  fortune,  and  many  more 
friends. 

"What  Knife  Is  That?" 

There  is  a  story  about  a  teacher  of  logic 
telling  his  class  how  that  if  any  part  of  an 
object  should  be  lost  and  then  replaced,  the 
identity  of  the  object  remained  unchanged, 
and  it  was  ever  the  same  article.  A  boy 
spoke  up  and  asked: 

"If  1  have  a  knife  with  one  blade,  and 
I  lose  the  blade  r.nd  get  a  new  one,  is  it 
the  same  knife?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  teacher  replied. 

"And  then  if  I  lose  the  handle  and  g^et 
another  one,  is  that  the  same  knife?" 

"  Certainly." 
Well,  then,  supposing  some  other  boy 
finds  the  old  handle  and  the  old  blade,  and 
puts  them  together  again— what  knife  is 
that?" 

This  story  is  applicable  to  the  formation 
of  the  Bostonians. 

Change  and  rotation  were  inevitable. 
Juliette  Corden,  Ricardo  Ricci,  and  two 
young  tenors  to  alternate  with  Mr.  Karl, 
filled  immediate  voids ;  and,  with  a  "  scrump- 
tious" revival  of  "  Fatinitza,"  under  the 
talented  direction  of  Oscar  Weil,  and  a 
good-as-new  opera  of  Offenbach's  entitled 
"  The  Poachers,"  we  ventured  forth  upon 
our  new  career,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  everywhere  hailed  as  the  real  sur- 
vivors and  heirs  of  the  late  lamented  Ideals. 

"  Mignon  "  a  Winner. 

In  their  first  season's  race,  the  Bostonians, 
besides  giving  some  of  their  old  successes 
a  chance,  played  "  Mignon "  and  "  Fan- 
chonette "  for  favorites,  and  landed 
"  Mignon  "  a  winner.  **  Fanchonette  "  also 
ran,  but  the  pace  was  too  rapid,  and  she  was 
distanced  in  the  homestretch.  It  was  in  this 
last-named  piece  that  I  did  my  justly 
celebrated  butterfly  act,  costumed  as  a 
yellow-jacket,  with  black  stripes,  and  a  pair 
of  spangled  wings. 

"  Mignon  "  was  a  beautiful  interpretation, 
showing  the  Bostonians  at  their  very  best. 
I  know  this,  because  I  was  not  in  the  cast, 
and  I  always  took  my  night  off  to  see 
Ambroise  Thomas's  romantic  opera  in 
preference  to  any  other  show  which  might 
be  coincident  in  town. 
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The  next  two  seasons  brought  about  the 
subtraction  of  Agnes  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Ricci  from  our  ranks;  the  addition  of  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis,  Carlotta  Maconda,  Eugene 
Cowles,  Edwin  W.  HofT,  and  Josephine 
Bartlett;  the  multiplication  of  honors  and 
lucrative  engagements;  and  the  division  of 
large  and  increasing  emoluments. 

"  Dorothy "  was  another  piece  added  to 
the  Bostonians'  repertoire  about  this  time, 
which  distributed  a  fine  lot  of  opportunities 
among  the  various  principals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Maconda,  whose  brilliant  colora- 
ture  soprano  was  reserved  for  the  regular 
*•  feature  "  programs. 

This  was  the  operatic  debut  of  Eugene 
Cowles,  whom  we  rescued  from  a  bank  (the 
Second  National,  of  Chicago).  He  ac- 
quitted himself  with  integrity  as  Squire 
Bantam,  and  was  not  found  short  in  the 
accounts  of  his  musical  notes. 

Gilbert's  Comedy  Fails  to  Hold  Them. 

"  Pygmaliofi  and  Galatea  was  deft 
mosaic  of  home  manufacture,  being  the 
classical  poetic  comedy  of  W.  S.  Gilbert 
wedded  to  music,  some  of  which  was  orig- 
inal with  Oscar  Weil,  but  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  not  been  original  since  Suppe 
and  other  European  masters  had  composed 
it  for  operas  of  their  own.  Yet  "  P.  and 
G."  had  many  qualities  of  popular  appeal. 
With  Tom  Karl  and  Marie  Stone  as  the 
sculptor  and  the  sculpt,  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis  as  Cynisca,  Maconda.  and  Cowles 
happily  cast,  and  myself  fitted  as  with  a 
glove  in  the  fat  part  of  Chrysos. 

I  never  could  fathom  the  failure  of  this 
piece  to  "hold  them."  It  certainly  started 
with  a  boom  at  Buffalo :  yet  on  the  "  repeat " 
there  the  feeble  response  at  the  box-office 
was  depressing. 

You  never  can  tell,  until  the  die  is  cast, 
whether  a  given  musical  score  is  going  to 
tickle  the  public's  ear,  or  offend  it.  There 
is  no  more  data  to  rely  on  here  than  there 
is  for  answering  the  conundrum,  "  What 
kind  of  noise  does  an  oyster  shrink  from 
most  ?  '*  the  answer  being,  **  A  noisy  noise 
annoys  an  oyster  most." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OUR  FIRST  TRIP  TO  C.\LIF0RNI.\. 

Our  first  trip  to  California  was  memo- 
rable in  every  way — a  personally  conducted 
tour  in  a  special  train,  over  prairies,  deserts, 
and  snow-capped  mountains — one  continuous 
picnic  of  six  days'  duration,  in  which  real 
redskins  joined  with  the  Indians  of  our 
troop  in  whooping  things  up. 

The  people  were  as  genial  as  their  skies. 
After  a  week's  joyous  sojourn  in  the  City 


of  the  Angels,  we  hiked  northward  for 
'Frisco.  We  were  welcomed  there  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Entering  a  billiard  saloon,  which  was 
nmning  full  blast  at  the  unearthly  hour  of 
3.30  A.M.,  we  remarked  to  the  attendant: 
"You  keep  it  up  a  little  late,  don't  you  ?  *' 
"  Oh,  well,"  he  responded,  "  it  may  be  a 
little  late  for  night  before  last,  but  for  last 
night  it  is  just  in  the  shank  of  the  evening !  " 

A  Great  Success  in  'Frisco. 

Professionally  and  socially,  our  first  visit 
to  San  Francisco  was  a  g^and  success,  and 
made  us  "solid"  there  forever  after.  At 
our  last  performance,  audience  and  company 
joined  in  frequently  singing  **  Auld  Lang 
.Syne." 

Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  Sioux 
City  were  stopping-places  on  our  way  back 
home. 

We  closed  that  season  'way  in  the  month 
of  July,  winding  up  with  what  remains  in 
the  annals  of  the  Bostonians  as  one  of  our 
historical  broad-gage  gags. 

In  a  moment  of  persiflage,  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis  had  declared  with  emphasis  that  the 
comedian  did  not  exist  who  could  make  her 
laugh,  outside  the  regular  business  of  her 
part.    I  determined  to  put  her  to  the  test. 

In  the  first  act  of  '*  Fatinitza  "  there  is  a 
masquerade  scene  where  the  cadets,  headed 
by  Vladimir  in  the  skirts  of  the  heroine, 
march  on,  disguised  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
garb.  The  general  sternly  calls  them  to 
order,  whereupon  Fatinitza  intercedes  for 
them  in  soothing  song. 

One  on  the  Audience. 

Here  was  my  chance.  I  arranged  with 
the  orchestra  leader  to  strike  up  a  march  on 
the  wind  instruments,  just  as  Jessie  was 
about  to  begin  her  number,  and  in  filed  a 
brigade  of  the  Salvation  Army!  Our 
baggage-master  led  off  with  the  blood-red 
flag;  various  unemployed  members  of  the 
company,  with  the  women  folks  in  shawls 
and  poke  bonnets,  followed,  jingling  tam- 
bourines :  then  came  MacDonald  as  a  con- 
verted bum,  and  myself  in  a  short-waisted 
coat  and  ridiculous  **  soger  cap,"  beating  the 
big  bass  drum:  while  a  diminutive  libretto 
boy  brought  up  the  rear,  waving  another 
flag. 

For  a  moment,  both  the  audience  and  the 
players  on  the  stage  were  dumfounded, 
thinking  us  a  detachment  of  the  real 
Salvationists  come  to  snatch  the  Bostonians 
as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Then  sud- 
denly Miss  Davis  caught  sight  of  my  face, 
and,  oblivious  of  everything  and  everybody, 
gave  a  wild  scream  of  laughter,  and  cried 
out : 
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"Great  Scott,  it's  Barney!*' 

Then  an  uproarious  wave  swept  the 
house,  fairly  carrying  the  players  off  their 
feet,  excepting  the  burlesque  army,  which 
maintained  a  superhuman  imperturbability 
of  countenance.  Fatinitsa  tried  to  sing  her 
song,  but  couldn't ;  until,  finally,  we  marched 
off  as  we  had  entered,  without  cracking  a 
smile.  Then  the  snowstorm  began,  thie 
sleigh-bells  tinkled,  and  they  managied 
somehow  to  finish  the  act. 

But,  despite  the  wintry  accompaniments, 
that  was  a  red-hot  July  night! 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
"robin  hood." 

The  season  of  1889—1890  brought  us  in 
touch  with  Messrs.  Harry  B,  Smith,  libret- 
tist, and  Reginald  de  Koven,  musical  com- 
poser, both  of  Chicago.  They  had  then 
recently  produced  their  joint  effort,  "  The 
Begum,"  with  what  may  be  called  either 
failure  as  a  whole,  or  success  in  spots,  as 
you  choose. 

They  tried  the  Bostofiians — with  a  sec- 
ond and  more  ambitious  work,  "  Don 
Quixote."  In  our  kindly  disposed  judg- 
ment we  liked  the  music,  and  decided  to 
take  chances  on  the  book.  We  did  .  so — 
during  one  season,  and  that  sufficed  to  prove 
that  we  were  not  destined  to  renew  the 
triumphs  of  the  immortal  Cervantes.  The 
galleries  expected  extravagant  fun  from  the 
Don,  and  were  disappointed ;  while  the  high- 
brows resented  the  unliterary  liberties  taken 
with  their  admired  character. 

However,  "  Don  Quixote "  was  good  in 
the  repertoire  for  at  least  one  windmill 
slugging-match  a  week  on  our  second  trip 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  - 

This  time  we  took  with  us,  as  wardrobe 
mistress,  the  real  and  original  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  per- 
son of  Clara — that's  all — the  wife  of  our 
assistant  stage-manager.  She  was  a .  rare 
jewel,  and,  in  the  serious  relations  of  life, 
loyal  and  industrious  to  the  end.  For  many 
years  she  was  indispensable  to  us,  both  as 
an  aid  and  as  a  companion. 

**  Such  a  Bloomink  Hidiot!  " 

Clara,  like  her  spouse,  was  English.  A 
free,  untrammeled  use  and  misuse  of  the 
letter  "  H "  was  her  natural  birthright : 
while  in  the  "nice  derangement  of  epitaphs" 
she  surpassed  even  Sheridan's  imagination. 
Her  husband  summed  up  her  characteristics, 
and  incidentally  his  own,  when  he  would 
say : 

"  It's  simply  'ell  the  way  she  goes  for  me. 
But  then,  Clara's  a  dear  good  soul— only 
she's  such  a  bloomink  hidiot !  " 


She  was  funnier  than  any  libretto  we  had. 

Getting  up  one  morning  with  a  cold  in 
the  head,  she  was  asked  how  she  came  by 
it,  and  i:eplied: 

"  Oh,  like  a  hass,  I  slept  with  the  transient 
hopen,  and  got  it  good  and  proper." 

The  only  coastwise  defencie  put  up  for 
"  Don  Quixote "  in  San  Francisco  was. 
"  Well,  it  will  take  more  than  one  bad  opera 
to  kill  the  Bostonians." 

We  got  another  one,  entitled  "  Susette," 
with  which  to  test  the  friendship  of  the 
Golden  Gate  city.  It  served  merely  as  a 
stop-gap  between  failures — for  our  skies  of 
fate  now  began  to  be  heavily  overcast. 

A  herald  ray  of  sunshine,  though,  pres- 
ently struck  us  at  Los  Angeles,  when  we  re- 
ceived a  peace-ofTering  which  Smith  and 
De  Koven  had  brought  us  in  extenuation 
of  "Don  Quixote."  That  herald  ray  was 
about  to  burst  upon  a  waiting  world  in  daz- 
zling effMlgence  when  we  "  tried  out "  the 
new  piece  in  Chicago  on  June '9,  ii89a 

**  Robin  Hood  "  a  Mint 

Dear  reader,  have  you  not  guessed?  Of 
course  you  have.  It  seems; almost  a  super- 
fluity to  inscribe  here  the  magic  name: 


ROBIN  HOOD. 


It  was  a  spontaneous  hit  from  curtain  to 
curtain.  ,  "  A  mint,"  was  what  a  prominent 
theatrical  manager  called  the  production  at 
its  premiere;  and  so  it  proved. 

So  much  is  on  record  about  "  Robin 
Hood "  that  to  write  exhaustively  now 
would  be  what  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
calls  a  work  of  supererogation.  Briefly — 
and  this  will  epitornize  my  views  upon  the 
operatic  book  in  general— the  play  told  a 
pretty  and  interesting .  story,  familiar  from 
childhood  ,  to  all.  English-speaking  people. 
Constructively,  it  has  a  clear  beginning  and 
a  logical  end,  a  climax  at  the  effective  point, 
and  the  element  of  suspense  well  sustained 
throughout,  to  be  satisfactorily  wound  up 
at  last,  the  whole  plot  revolving  consistently 
around  the  leading  comic  character. 

These  practical  merits  had  homely  illus- 
tration in  the  remark  of  a  countryman  to 
his  neighbor,  reported  to  me  by  the  comet- 
player  in  the  orchestra.  The  two  liad  b^cn 
nudging  each  other  in  the  solar  plexus  all 
the  early  part  of  the  evening;  and  when  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham  emerged  from  his 
house,  leading  Annabel  to  the  wedding 
ceremony,  one  said,  with  some  feeling: 

"  Bill,  do  you  s'pose  that  durned  old  son- 
of-a-gun  is  goin*  to  git  the  little  gal,  arter 
all?" 
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Naturally,  I  indorse  Che  general  opinion 
that  the  piece  owed  its  initial,  and  probably 
its  permanent,  success  to  its  first  interpre- 
ters— an  unrivaled  ensemble  of  its  kind, 
including  Marie  Stone,  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis,  Carlotta  Maconda.  Josephine  Bartlett, 
MacDonald,  Edwin  W.  Hoff,  Eugene  Cowles, 
G.  B.  F"rothinghani,  and — excuse  the  reit- 
eration, please — H.  C.  Barnabee. 

The  music — third  of  the  important  factors 
to  render  **  Robin  Hood "  critic-proof — is 
bright,  tuneful,  pleasantly  reminiscent,  and 
happily  wedded  to  the  lyric  words.  With 
abridgments  and  additions,  which  suggested 
themselves  from  time  to  time  as  the  suc- 
cessive seasons  rolled  on,  both  musical  score 
and  book  evolved  into  a  well-nigh  perfect 
whole,  and  it  remains  to-day  practically  as 
it  was  first  staged  by  Ered  Dixon. 

In  the  presentation  of  "  Robin  Hood  "  and 
other  works  during  the  dozen  years  of  the 
Bostonians*  subsequent  career,  a  whole 
battalion  of  versatile  artists,  all  worthy 
and  some  famous,  assisted,  with  uniformly 
satisfactory  results.  To  write  of  these  in- 
.  dividually  as  each  and  all  merit  would  be 
to  unwarrantably  exceed  present  limits  of 
time  and  space.  I  must  content  myself  here 
with  merely  writing  their  names,  each  ac- 
companied by  tender  recollections  and  kind 
thoughts.  As  in  the  up-to-date  playbill, 
the  characters  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance: 


MAID  MARIANS. 

Marie  Stone. 
Juliette  Garden. 
Caroline  Hamilton. 
Camillc  D'Arville. 
Fat  ma  h  Diard. 
Bertha  Waltsinger. 
Helen  Bertram. 
Hilda  Clark. 
Margaret  Reid. 
Eloise  Morgan. 
Aliee  Xielsen. 
Helena  Fredericks. 
Grace  Cameron. 
Estelle  Ji'entzvorth. 
Grace  J 'an  Studdiford. 
Antoinette  Brozvn. 
Gertrude  Zimmcr. 

ALAN-A-DALES. 

Jessie  Bartlett  Davis. 
Flora  Finlayson. 
Lucille  Saunders. 
.\farcia  Van  Dresser. 
Olive  Moore. 
A  dele  Rafter. 
Kate  Condon. 


;  ANNABELS. 

!  Grace  Van  Studdiford. 
j  Carlotta  Maconda. 

Grace  Reals. 

Mena  Cleary. 

Maud  I' Inter. 

Cora  Barnabee. 

Alice  Nielsen. 

Caroline  Daniels. 

ROBIN  HOODS. 

'  E.  W.  Hoff. 

Tom  Karl. 

Harold  Blake. 

Ferdinand  Schnits. 

Jack  Still. 

Joseph  Sheehan. 
'  William  Philp. 

Albert  Parr. 

Frank  Rushzvorth. 
^  ]V.  C.  Weedon. 

Vernon  Stiles. 

Harold  Gordon. 

Douglas  Ruthven. 
.  Edzvard  Johnson. 


DAME  DURDEN. 

Josephine  Bartlett. 

GUYOFGISBORNES. 

Peter  Lang. 
IV.  H.  Fitzgerald. 
Charles  Lander. 
Campbell  Donald. 

FRIAR  TUCK. 

G.  B.  Frothingham. 


WILL  SCARLETTS. 

j  Eugene  Cozvles. 
I  IVilliam  Broderick. 

John  Dunsmuir. 
I  Allan  Hinckley. 

Howard  Chambers. 

I     UTTLE  JOHNS. 

,  IV.  H.  MacDonald. 
Charles  Ha  nicy, 
\  Joseph  Ratliffe. 


SHERIFF  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 

Henry  Clay  Barnabee. 

It  was  always  an  all-star  cast.  Each  of 
the  names  here  written  recalls  some  in- 
dividual point  of  excellence,  some  beauty 
of  voice,  face,  or.  figure ;  some  grace  of  ac- 
tion, some  thrill  of  joy,  emotion,  or  mirth; 
some  cherished  remembrance  of  song  or 
opera. 

The  celebrated  number,  "  Oh,  Promise 
Me,"  was  not  in  the  original  version  of 
**  Robin  Hood,"  but  was  introduced  in  the 
English  production  and  afterward  arranged 
for  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis.  How  she  did 
sing  it !  In  the  nineteen  hundred  times  we 
performed  the  opera,  I  never  neglected  to 
stand  in  the  wings  and  listen  to  that  gor- 
geous contralto  voice  pouring  forth  its  deep, 
rich  notes  like  a  nightingale. 

There  was  but  one  Friar,  one  Dame 
Durden,  and  practically  but  one  Sheriff; 
though  Jerome  Sykes,  at  one  time  our  stage- 
manager,  replaced  me  a  few  times  in  this 
role.  Among  the  fair  Annabels,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  specially  mentioning  one  of 
my  own  kith  and  kin,  my  little  niece,  Cora 
Barnabee. 

The  Crowning  of  a  Humble  Career. 

What  "Robin  Hood  ".was  to  me,  I  ha\'e 
no  words  to  tell. 

It  was  the  crowning  of  my  humble  career, 
in  the  creation  of  a  character  the  pleasant 
memory  of  which,  I  am  not  without  hope, 
will  endure  after  my  final  exit  from  this 
earthly  scene.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
impression  it  has  made;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Sheriff  was  a  sly,  cunning, 
dishonest  old  rogue.  My  heart  has  been 
made  glad  with  the  thought,  encouraged  by 
the  partiality  of  kind  friends,  that  possibly 
some  flavor  of  the  personal  individuality  of 
the  man  behind  the  mask  shone  through  the 
disguise  and  compensated  for  the  simulated 
wrong-doing  in  the  delineation. 

If  so,  then  I  am  doubly  grateful  to  the 
good  Providence  that  sent  it  to  me,  to  help 
lighten  the  heart  of  worry,  smooth  the  brow 
of  care,  and  carry  the  message  of  smiles  to 
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the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  at- 
tracted and  held  by  dear  old  "  Robin  Hood." 

We  opened  its  first  season  in  a  rash  en- 
deavor to  make  the  Boston  Music-Hail  an 
operatic  head  center.  The  scheme  did  not 
work. 

But  we  quickly  made  up  our  deficit  in  a 
long  road  tour,  during  which  we  tried  keep- 
mg  up  the  public  appetite  for  "Robin  Hood" 
by  alternating  with  such  heavy  grand-opera 
propositions  as  "  Trovatore "  and  "  Car- 
men," in  English. 

Alas!  the  United  States  language  does 
not  lend  itself  gracefully  to  the  rhythmic 
phrases  of  Italian  or  French  music.  "Addio, 
Lucia,"  for  instance,  is  all  right  in  Italian; 
but  when,  in  our  own  beloved  vernacular, 
it  becomes  "  Good-by,  Lucy ! "  the  effect  is 
painfully  suggestive  of  a  coon  song. 

> 

The  Elssentials  of  Grand  Opera. 

Moreover,  it  has  always  been  my  con- 
viction that  grand  opera  should  be  given  by 
grand  singers,  amid  grand  surroundings. 
In  our  own  case,  it  seemed  preferable  to 
give  light  opera  with  occasional  grand- 
opera  effects  than  the  reverse.  This  ar- 
tistic opinion  was  corroborated  by  commer- 
cial box-office  results.  The  comparison  was 
tersely  put  by  George,  our  advance  agent, 
who  gave  his  verdict  on  the  financial  out- 
look for  "  Carmen "  in  the  following  lan- 
guage of  solemn  admonition: 

"  Barney :  '  Robin  Hood,*  terrapin ;  *  Car- 
men,' fringe!"  the  latter  word  referring  to 
the  frayed  trousers  of  "  busted  "  comedians 
who  have  to  walk  home  on  the  railroad  ties. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

TOURING  IN    SEMI-"  GRAND." 

Marie  Stone  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
success  and  fame  simultaneously  with  our 
scaling  the  heights  of  grand  opera.  But 
the  hard  race  had  exhausted  her;  and,  with 
a  farewell  testimonial  performance  in  her 
native  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
she  took  regretful  and  regretted  leave  of 
the  stage.  Her  place  was  taken  by  Caroline 
Hamilton,  until  Camille  D'Arville  could 
join  us. 

Then  the  Bostonians  moved  for  a  second 
time  upon  New  York,  in  full  "  grand  "  array. 
The  metropolitan  preSss,  chary  at  first  in 
their  praise  of  "Robin  Hood,"  eventually 
loosened  up,  and  the  public  was  more  than 
enthusiastic.  Our  professional  matinee  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  with  such  celebrities 
as  Joseph  Jefferson,  W.  J.  Florence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Marie  Tempest,  Lillian 
Russell,  and  "Jack"  Perugini  filling  the 
boxes,  and  half  of  the  best-known  artists 
of  America  in  front,  brought  an  indorse- 


ment not  often  accorded  a  new  piece  of 
comparatively  unknown  authorship,  and  seht 
us  out  on  the  road  with  flying  colors. 

The  Bostonians  waved  the  Star-Spangled 
banner  of  native  art  in  their  next  three  pro- 
ductions, which  were :  "  The  Knicker- 
bockers," "The  Ogallalas,"  and  "The  Maid 
of  Plymouth,"  all  of  which  were  of  the 
purest  American  brand  as  to  book,  lyrics, 
music,  and  interpretation.  It  was  sixteen  to 
one  that  we  would  win  out,  as  we  deserved; 
but  our  lesson  was  to  be  slowly  and  pain- 
fully learned,  that  if  the  American  public 
really  discriminated  in  favor  of  home-made 
art,  which  was  doubtful,  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  rave  over  it  in  its  new-fangled  light- 
opera  habiliments.  - 

Though  Miss  D'Arville,  in  addition  to  her 
admirable  Maid  Marian,  created  a  m6st  at- 
tractive Katrina  in  "  The  Knickerbockers," 
and  sang  charmingly  the  soprano  role  in 
"  The  Ogallalas  " ;  though  Miss  Waltzinger 
and  Miss  Diard  furnished  beauty  and  talents 
in  alternate  performances;  though  Miss 
Margaret  Reid  brought  Paris  Conservatoire 
training  to  the  part  of  the  prim  Puritan 
Maid;  though  the  comedian  did  his  best 
alternately  as  a  Governor,  a  Professor,  and 
the  genuine  article  of  grim  old  Pilgrim; 
and  though  the  entire  augmented  company 
gave  their  accustomed  good  account  of 
themselves — still,  American  art  languished 
on  its  native  heath. 

Too  Much  '*  Atmosphere." 

In  "  The  Ogallalas,"  though,  we  thought 
we  had  a  walkover,  that  opera  being  the 
pioneer  attempt  to  introduce  on  the  stage 
the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  the 
music  of  our  mutual  fatherland,  minus 
whoops.  We  had  the  valuable  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  Lieutenant-General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  had  won  his  spurs  as 
an  Indian  fighter,  and  who  was  familiar 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  noble 
red  man,  his  war-dance  antics,  musical 
eccentricities,  and  facial  landscape-painting. 
The  general  supplied  us  liberally  with  books, 
maps,  and  every  sort  of  property  and 
"  palaphanalia,"  as  Clara  called  it. 

The  consequence  was  our  production  of 
"  The  Ogallalas "  was  charged  with  "  at- 
mosphere "  at  a  density  of  about  one  hun- 
dred square  feet  to  the  inch. 

Somehow,  "  The  Ogallalas "  never  drew 
paying  audiences  to  their  operatic  pow- 
wows, and  we  were  finally  compelled  to 
agree  with  the  late  General  Sheridan,  that 
the  only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian. 

The  successive  seasons  brought  more 
changes  in  our  ranks.  Camille  D'Arville 
and  Tom  Karl  left  with  their  laurels  for 
other,  though  not  happier,  spheres  of  action ; 
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and  Mr.  Hoff  decided  that  the  life-insur- 
ance business  would  be  a  better  risk  for  him 
than  comic  opera. 

Our  new  recruits  included  Miss  Eloise 
Morgan  and  ^Ir.  Joseph  Sheehan,  both  of 
whom  promptly  came  in  for  their  respective 
shares  of  *'  Robin  Hood  "  renown. 

Victor  Herbert  joined  us  for  his  first 
operatic  venture ;  and  *'  Prince  Ananias," 
despite  its  unprepossessing  title,  might  have 
prevailed  had  not  its  few  grains  of  musical 
truth  been  overwhelmed  in  a  bushel  or  more 
of  libretto  chaff.  As  it  was.  the  experiment 
left  us  many  pleasant  recollections — notably 
of  the  personal  success  of  that  dainty 
Dresden-china  comedienne,  Miss  Morgan, 
with  whom  I  had  rather  a  fetching  duet  and 
dance. 

In*  fact,  the  music  of  **  Prince  Ananias; " 
was  so  good  that  we  took  it  as  a  running- 
mate  with  our  perennial  winner,  **  Robin 
Hood,"  on  another  trip  to  California,  via 
the  sunny  Southland.  Here,  Helen  Ber- 
tram came  into  the  game  and,  playing  Maid 
Marian  for  her  trump-card,  won  the  prima 
donna  trick  with  ease  and  grace. 

A  Colden  Discovery. 

In  Trisco,  this  time,  we  struck  gold  in 
the  discovery  of  Alice  Nielsen.  She  was 
obscured  in  the  Tivoli  company;  but  her 
fresh  young  voice,  sympathetic  face,  and 
vivacious  personality  could  not  long  remain 
hidden  anywhere. 

We  were  on  the  verge  of  producing  Oscar 
Weil's  musical  fantasia,  "  In  Mexico " — 
which  title  was  afterward  changed  to  "  A 
Wartime  Wedding " — and  had  a  first-rate 
part  to  offer  our  new  singer.  She  made  good, 
and  so  did  the  entire  company,  in  this  piece, 
which  seemed  to  fit  our  organization  liks 
a  glove,  and  yet  proved  an  incorrigible  mis- 
fit with  regard  to  the  patronizing  public. 

Miss  Nielsen  subsequently  replaced  Miss 
Bertram,  and  fulfilled  her  own  and  our  ex- 
pectations in  a  company  which  included 
William  Philp,  the  tenor,  specially  imported 
from  London :  Hilda  Clark  and  the  future 
Mrs.  Van  Studdiford,  sopranos;  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis  and  Marcia  Van  Dresser, 
contraltos;  Cowlcs  and  Merrill,  bassos; 
MacDonald  and  Hanley,  bar>'tones;  Froth- 
•ngham,  Fitzgerald,  Harry  Brown,  and  the 
inevitable  Barnabee,  comedians. 

This  ensemble,  probably,  registered  the 
Bostonians'  high-tide  operatic  mark. 

We  were  now^  searching  diligently  for 
another  "  Robin  Hood,"  and  illusions  of 
such  a  find  occasionally  permeated  our 
thought-cells.  A  number  of  authors  and 
composers,  besides  the  original  pair,  en- 
thusiastically shouted  "  Eureka  !  "  But  the 
vast  majority  of  peoolc  in  the  seats  silently 


but  none  the  less  effectively  responded: 
**  Come  off  your  perch !  " 

Nevertheless,  we  did  strike  it.  It  was 
"  The  Serenade."  In  this  delightful  creation 
Messrs.  Herbert  and  Smith  handed  us  out 
an  artistic  and  financial  atonement  for  the 
four-flushing  "Knickerbockers"  and  the 
false-throated  "  Prince  Ananias,"  in  what  I 
regard  as  the  best  American  contribution 
to  genuine  comic  opera— as  distinguished 
from  musical  comedy,  which  I  consider 
*'  Robin  Hood  "  to  be — up  to  now  revealed. 

**  The  Serenade "  furnished  a  spanking 
vehicle  of  the  various  talents  of  the  com- 
pany I  have  named  above.  The  public 
agreed  with  our  estimate,  this  time,  and 
we  enjoyed  five  more  '*  fat "  years  with  the 
repertoire  thus  strengthened.  The  great 
Pacific  Northwest— Portland  (Oregon),  Ta- 
coma,  and  Seattle,  .were  invaded,  and  our 
success  there  lured  us  on  to  Victoria,  and 
to  Vancouver. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  we  had  tempted 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  a  comic-oper- 
atic "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  written  and  com- 
posed by  a  Mr.  Jules  Jordan,  of  the  city 
named.  I  was  /?//>.  Though  I  shied  at  first, 
in  a  weak  moment  I  consented  to  have  a  go 
at  the  part. 

But  the  critics  soon  put  "  Rip "  to  sleep 
for  all  time.  One  irreverent  scribe,  to  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,  I  don't  know 
which,  quoted  the  story  of  an  epitaph  in- 
tended to  read,  "  Let  Her  Rest  in  Peace," 
but  which  the  tombstone  sculptor,  being 
cramped  for  room,  abbreviated  to; 


"Let  Her 
R.  I.  P." 


With  Helen  Bertram's  return  to  the  fold, 
and  Helena  Fredericks,  soprano,  and  Will- 
iam Broderick,  basso,  added  to  our  numbers, 
we  now  acquired  "  Rob  Roy " ;  but  he  did 
not  turn  out  a  very  hot  Scotch. 

"  Ulysses  "  came  next.  There  Greek  met 
Greek,  and  it  was  the  tug  of  war,  indeed. 
It  was  a  funny  episode — just  funny  enough'' 
for  one,  but  not  tzvo  funny,  and  an  expen- 
sive joke  to  the  partnership  proprietors  of 
the  operatic  outfit.  We  had  ordered  full 
sets  of  new  scenery  and  props— Troy, 
Athens,  a  Fairy  Grot,  and  a  papier-mache 
horse  twenty  feet  long  and  as  many  hands 
high,  with  a  trap-door  in  his  ribs  for 
the  comedian's  hiding-place,  entrance,  and 
exit.  But  the  train  bringing  all  this  elab- 
orate investiture  was  somehow  held  up,  an<l 
we  played  "  Ulysses  "  the  first  night— which 
also  was  very  near  the  last — with  "Robin 
Hood     scenery  and  costumes,  showing  th« 
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THE  "TINKERS*  CHORUS." 
This  faiiKHu  feature  of  "  Robin  Hood "  was  wnc  by  (readins  fran  left  to  ricfat)  James  E.  Miller,  William  Pert. 
Henry  day  Bamabee.  Peter  Lang.  Charles  Dodge.  A.  E.  Nichols,  and  Harry  Dale. 

From  a  fltotojerafh  by  Thco.  C.  Afarceau.  San  Francisco. 


unwonted  spectacle  of  Greek  warriors  clad 
in  the  Lincoln  green  of  medieval  England, 
disporting  themselves  in  the  classic  shades 
of  Sherwood  Forest! 

Good-by  eighteen  thousand  plunks! 

The  redoubtable  horse  of  Troy  may  still 
be  seen  on  application  at  the  cellar-door  of 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Opera-House,  Cleve- 
land. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jessie  Bart- 
lett  Davis,  whose  name  and  fame  were 
indissoluhly  linked  with  those  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  listened  to  the  siren  call  of  vaude- 
ville, and  left  us. 

And  then  we  were  caught  with  two  more 
operatic  "  dead  ones,"  "  The  Smugglers " 
and  "  The  Vice-Roy."  The  latter  justified 
the  first  syllable  of  its  name,  so  far  as  the 
attributes  of  its  leading  character  went. 
The  music,  by  Victor  Herbert,  was  worthy 
of  his  name.  The  interpreters  were  reen- 
forced  by  Grace  Cameron,  Marcia  Van 
Dresser,  John  Dunsnuiir,  and  Frank  Rush- 
worth.    But — 

Well,  the  storehouse  now  began  to  bulge 
with  the  debris  of  defunct  works  of  art 
crowded  into  it. 

CURT At  X! 

OVR  Waterloo  awaited  us.  not  far  off. 
We  had  been  advised  by  our  astute  busi- 


ness managers  that  our  next  effort  must  be 
**  a  knock-out,"  or — 

Well,  it  was  a  knock-out — only  it  knocked 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  committed  the  egregious  folly  of  try- 
ing to  succeed  a  success,  on  the  "  continued- 
in-our-next "  plan.  In  other  words,  we 
fondly  hoped  that  the  characters  in  "  Robin 
Hood "  would  bear  transplanting  into  the 
soil  of  a  new  plot  and  other  surroundings. 

The  new  environment  was  supplied  and 
peopled  with  such  rising  artists  as  Grace 
Van  Studdiford,  Olive  Moore,  W.  C. 
Weedon,  Harold  Gordon,  Alice  Judson,  and 
Allan  Hinckley. 

"  Maid  Marian  "  was  the  name  of  the  new 
mistress  of  our  destinies.  She  turned  them 
sharply  in  the  direction  of  disaster. 

But  we  made  one  more  gallant  sortie  be- 
fore the  final  surrender. 

The  celebration  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, New  York  City,  of  the  twenty-fifth 
birthday  of  the  Bostonians,  to  which  our 
illustrious  godfather,  Henry  Watterson,  and 
our  time-honored  friend,  "  Joe Jefferson, 
lent  the  cclai  of  their  assistance,  preceded 
our  setting  out  on  what  proved  to  be  our 
good-by  tour.  In  this  forlorn  hope,  besides 
our  battle-scarred  veterans,  Agnes  Brown, 
Gertrude  Zimmer,  Kate  Condon,  and  Doug- 
las Ruthven  joined. 
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It  was  a  most  disastrous  theatrical  year. 

W'e  should  have  listened  to  warnings,  and 
have  *'  come  in "  early  to  avoid  the  crash. 
But  with  the  infatuation  of  despair,  we 
struggled  on,  through  one-night  stands, 
through  a  financial  blow  occasioned  by  the 
Iroquois  Theater  holocaust  in  Chicago, 
through  the  wearing  and  costly  journey  to 
the  far  Pacific  coast,  once  more. 

A  Tidal  Wave  of  Calamity. 

Here  we  made  one  last  attempt  to  stem 
the  tidal  wave  of  calamity,  with  one  more 
offering  to  the  elements.  "  The  Queen  of 
Laughter "  it  was  called. 

At  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  by  the  sad 
sea  waves,  on  Young's  Pier,  with  a  ten- 
cent  audience  in  the  rear  looking  coldly  on, 
the  Queen  of  Laughter  smiled  her  last, 
and  the  proud  Bostonians  went  down,  with 
the  colors  of  their  long  and  valiant  career 
still  flying. 

Words  are  useless,  vain  ! 

It  was  the  end  of  the  Bostonians,  but  not 
quite  the  finish  of  Barnabee. 

There  were  debts  to  be  wiped  out,  and  a 
large-salaried  vaudeville  offer  came  oppor- 
tunely. Just  as  the  skies  were  clearing 
again,  in  one  fell  moment,  not  thirty  min- 
utes after  singing  and  illustrating  the  serv- 
iceable old  "  Cork  Leg,"  the  ligaments  of 
my  own  knee  suddenly  snapped,  and — that 
engagement  terminated. 

My  long  months  on  a  stretcher  were  en- 
livened by  one  memorable  Christmas  party, 
over  which  I  presided  as  an  immovable 
Santa  Claus,  propped  up  in  bed,  in  an  im- 
posing make-up,  and  primed  with  an  original 
topical  poem  in  which  the  household  friends 
gathered  about  each  received  a  gentle  jab 
with  their  presents. 

Upon  my  partial  recovery,  I  made  a  brief 

(The 


try-out  in  an  ephemeral  playlet  which  had 
**  Clover "  for  its  central  idea.  But  those 
concerned  did  not  find  themselves  "in 
clover,"  materially  speaking,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

Then  came  what  I  may  call  the  crowning 
of  my  career,  in  the  two  testimonial  benctiis 
given  in  my  honor,  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. The  first  was  carried  to  gratifying 
success  by  my  comrades  of  the  Lambs'  Qub; 
the  second,  by  old-time  friends  of  my  dear 
adopted  city. 

Both  these  benefits  are  illuminating  events 
of  contemporaneous  stage  history.  A  host 
of  artists  paid  me  generous  tribute,  for 
which  any  man  might  be  grateful  and  proud 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Mayor  Fitzgerald, 
of  Boston,  made  allusion  in  an  eloquent 
and  touching  address  to  the  fact  that  the 
splendid  organization  which  had  been  my 
pride  had  borne  the  name  of  that  fair  city 
with  honor  and  renown." 

Somewhere,  Sometime,  Somehow. 

In  short,  I  was  made  to  feel  that  I  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  And  now,  in  bringing  to 
a  Close  the  imperfect  account  of  these  ram- 
blings,  I  desire  to  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  readers  who  have  followed  me  with 
such  patience  as  may  be.  There  must  be 
many  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  com- 
mission, for  all  of  which  I  am  sorry.  Of 
this  humble  history,  I  can  only  say,  with 
Touchstone : 

*Tis  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  ovm. 

Whether  or  not  I  shall  ever  return  to 
public  life  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But 
of  this  I  am  sure — that  whatever  betide, 
somewhere,  sometime,  somehow,  we  shall  all 
meet  again. 

And  here  ends  "  Barnabee's  Itinerarium,'* 
in  pursuit  of  the  chaplet  of  fame. 
End.) 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


BY    SAMUEL  SMILES. 


1    ^^OGRAPHIES  are  great,  but,  especially  of  good  m«i,  are 
ip^r^S^  most  mstructive  and  useful  as  helps,  guides,  and  incatives 
^L>|^  to  others.    Some  of  Ae  best  are  almost  equivalent  to  gos- 
pels— teaching  high  living,  high  thinking,  and  raergetic 
actions  for  their  own  and  die  world's  good. 
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LITTLE  JOURNEYS  INTO  THE  OCCULT. 

BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CLAIRVOYANTS,  ASTROLOGERS, 
CRYSTAL-GAZERS,  CARD-READERS,  AND  OTHER  SEERS  WHO 
ARE  PRACTISING  HONESTLY  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

lUustralcd  from  f holographs  made  by  the  author  especially  for  THE  SCRAP  BOOK. 

THE    future    nearly    always    stirs    our  curious   limitation   of   the   intellect,  which 

curiosity.    Sometimes    I    think   it   is  prevents  us  from  learning  w'hat  is  going  to 

quite  inexplicable  why  we  should  not  happen,  when  we  are  quite  certain  we  know 

know  it.    There  is  a  singular  infirmity,  a  all  that  has  befallen  us. 


MADAM  KAUFMAN  WOULD  GATHER  DETAILS  OF  THE  THINGS  THAT  WERE  TO  BE  BY  THE  SHUFFLING 


AND  DEFINITE  PLACING  OF  TAROT  CARDS. 
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We  have  to  be  content  with  the  arbitra- 
rily divided  past  and  future  in  order  to  try 
to  understand  something  of  this  subject. 
At  all  times  man  has  tried  to  pierce  the 
darkness  and  see  to  other  horizons.  He 
has  tried  to  lind  a  way  wliich  shall  unite  his 
reason,  which  knows  so  little,  with  his  in- 
stinct, which  knows  all,  but  which  is  at 
present  so  useless. 


THE  WOMAN   OF  ARABIA  TOLD  ME  VERY  PROMPTLY  THAT  I  WAS  ABOUT 
TO  TAKE  A  JOURNEY  TO  THREE  GREAT  CITIES,  IN  EACH  OF  WHICH 
A  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGE  WAS  SPOKEN.      THIS  WOMAN  COULD 
SEE  VISIONS  OF  MY  FUTURE  DOINGS  IN  THE  GLITTER 
OF  A  GLASS  OF  WATER. 


Back  in  the  days  w^hen  fortune-tellers 
and  visionaries  were  in  their  prime,  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  men  were  evi- 
dently able,  by  strange  interpreters  of  whom 
history  speaks,  best  to  read  the  future. 

Thus,  1  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  where  this  science  of  the  future 
stands  to-day.  It  no  longer  has  any  of  the 
splendor  or  the  hardihood  of  old:  it  no 
longer  forms  part  of 
the  public  and  religious 
life  of  nations — at  least, 
not  of  Occidental  na- 
ti(  ns. 

In  our  whirling  age 
the  present  and  the  past 
reveal  su  many  prodi- 
gies to  us  that  these 
generally  sufiice  to 
amuse  our  thirst  for 
marvels.  Absorbed  as 
we  arc,  in  what  is  or 
what  was,  we  have  al- 
most given  up  asking 
what  might  be  or  will  be. 

However,  this  old  au- 
thentic science  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  men's 
instinct  that  it  is  not 
easily  abandoned.  It  is 
no  longer  practised  in 
broad  daylight :  it  has 
taken  shelter  in  dark 
corners,  and  in  the  most 
vulgar,  incredulous,  ig- 
norant, a  n  d  despised 
environment :  and  thus 
to-day  we  have  to  con- 
tent oiyselves  with  this 
very  different  order  of 
things. 

For  the  luo^i  part,  tl-.e 
people  who  practise 
these  phen«Mnena  are  ill 
balanced  and  do  it  with 
much  knavery,  simula- 
tion, and  lying.  In  the 
experiences  which  I 
have  been  thrviugh,  in 
my  desire  to  describe 
the  more  serious  side  of 
this  craft,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  see  many 
of  these  people,  but  only 
in  a  few  isolated  casc^ 
have  I  found  any  cer- 
tain gift  of  prophecy: 
and  strangely  enough, 
the  owners  of  this  gift 
were  those,  as  a  rule, 
who  were  quite  un- 
known and  unadver- 
tised.    And  yet,  so  con- 
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ON  SIXTH  AVENUE  I  FOUND  A  MADAM  JULIA.      HER  MYSTIC  METHOD  WAS  TO  SEEK  PHANTASMAGORIC 
EFFECTS  IN  TEA-LEAVES— THE  SEDIMENT  IN  A  CUP. 


vincing  were  their  revelations  that,  after 
sweeping  away  the  great  number  of  charla- 
tans and  impostors,  I  willingly  place  ihvsd 
few  as  lampposts  on  a  road  which  has  only 
too  little  light. 

I  was  first  startled  into  a  searching  scru- 
tiny of  this  affair  by  the  chance  meeting, 
a  year  or  so  since,  with  a  young  woman 
who  was,  however,  no  professional  prac- 
titioner. At  the  time.  I  was  about  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  She  begged  me  to  take  a 
ship  other  than  the  one  I  had  planned,  for 
she  said:  "If  you  go  on  the  New  York 
you  will  certainly  meet  with  death.'* 

It  really  did  happen  that  the  connecting 
boat-train  which  carried  the  passengers 
from  Plymouth  to  London  was  wrecked, 
and  in  all  some  sevcntv-nine  persons  were 
killed. 

She  told  me  further  that  instead  of  a 
Stay  in  England  of  six  weeks,  as  I  had 
planned,  1  should  be  gone  many  months. 
I^ter,  circumstances  ordained  that  this 
should  be,  and  I  remained  away  exactly  a 
year. 

At  times  her  gift  would  come  upon  her 
suddenly,  and  ^luite  involuntarily  she  would 
reveal  touches  of  the  life  that  was  to  be. 

For    instance,    she    pictured    me    at  a 


masked-ball.  She  saw  me  again  on  the 
deck  of  a  wrecked  four-masted  steamer. 

In  ways  quite  unexpected  these  incidents 
came  to  pass ;  for  business  took  me  to  a 
carnival  in  southern  France,  where,  truly 
enough,  I  partook  in  the  gaiety  and  was 
present  at  a  fantastic  dance.  Later,  the 
great  liner,  the  Suevic,  ran  ashore  on  the 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  business  took  me  to  that  stranded 
ship. 

She  told  me  of  the  meeting  in  England 
with  a  man  who  was  to  be  the  great  friend 
of  a  lifetime.  He  was  described  by  her 
carefully  and  in  detail ;  and  what  she 
prophesied  has  since  come  to  pass. 

Afterward,  partly  for  amusement  ami 
partly  from  a  serious  desire  to  investigate, 
I  sought  many  of  these  clairvoyant  people. 

In  Paris,  I  visited  Mme.  Lenourmand. 
During  a  simple  manipulation  of  cabalistic 
cards,  she  defined  with  exactness  certain  future 
movements  on  which  n\y  mind  was  wholly 
unsettled,  but  which  nevertheless  came  to 
pass.  She  was  definite,  this  woman.  She 
did  not,  as  do  so  many  others,  make  her 
predictions  in  vague,  meaningless  dronings. 

As  I  turn  to  my  note-book,  I  find  many 
of  her  prognostications  exactly  took  place. 
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**MAXDORAS."     PF.OPLH  SEEK   HKR    IN    DEEPEST    TROUBLE,   AND    SHE,   WITH    A    SKILL    THAT  IS 
TNCANNY,   SEEMS  ABLE  TO  PLUMB  THESE  SCATTERED  LIVES  WITH  THEIR  DISABLED 
FORCES  AND   FIND  THE   REASON  OF  IT  ALL. 


They  arc  of  too  personal  a  nature  to  re- 
capitulate here,  but  they  were,  nevertheless, 
intimately  correct.  I  had  never  seen  this 
Frenchwoman  before,  yet  by  some  stranofe 
gift  a  (letinite  event,  like  taking  a  steamer 
across  the  ocean  ten  days  after  my  visit  to 
her,  was  exactly  known  at  the  time  of  my 
calling. 

In  London  1  found  a  Mrs.  Jackson,  an 
Australian.  Having  read  her  advertise- 
ment, I  first  CDnnnunicated  with  her  by 
letter.  All  that  was  necessary  to  put  into 
action  her  gifts  of  prescience  was  to  mail 
a  pocket-handkerchief  or  some  simple  arti- 
cle of  clothing  belonging  to  the  writer. 

She  then — and  I  have  the  written  evidence — 
was  able  to  gain  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
seeker.  She  told  me  many  things  that  were 
di^tirctly  the  hidden  things  of  life;  not 
such   things  as   she  could  gain  from  my 


handwriting  in  the  letter  of  inquiry,  hut 
things  entirely  foreign  to  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  character  or  general  reasoning. 

Xew  York  is  not  without  its  quota  of 
these  people,  but  the  best  of  them  arc  hard 
to  find.  In  an  ill-chosen  attic  on  Broad- 
way I  ran  across  a  woman  of  Arabia,  who<e 
gifts  seemed  to  me  very  striking. 

She  told  me  very  promptly  that  I  was 
about  to  take  a  journey  to  three  great  cities, 
in  each  of  which  a  different  language  wa< 
spoken :  and  as  evidence  in  these  matters. 
I  can  only  say  that  since  this  prophecy  the 
plan  has  been  made  which  will  cause  me  to 
take  a  journey  to  Venice,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

This  same  woman  could  see  visions  of 
my  future  doings  in  the  glitter  of  a  j^lass 
of  water.  She  pointed  out  details  of  a 
swiftly  moving  life,  until  I  wondered. 
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On  Sixth  Avenue  I  found  a  Madam 
Julia.  Her  mystic  method  was  to  seek  phan- 
tasmagoric effects  in  tea-leaves — the  sedi- 
ment in  a  cup.  The  massing  of  the  steeped 
leaves  revealed  to  her  weird  imagery 
tears,  a  ship,  trees,  landscape,  a  coffin,  a 
woman  and  child,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
she  spelled  names  or  initials. 

She  would  talk  volubly  for  an  hour;  and 
although  many  things  which  she  said  could 


of  deceit  in  these  people  whom  I  describe. 
They  were  profoundly  interested  and  sin- 
cere in  the  revelations  of  their  gifts. 

A  Jew  in  the  Ghetto  claimed  attention  by 
his  method  of  gaining  light  on  the  un- 
known. A  specific  question  could  be  an- 
swered for  ten  cents ;  three,  indeed,  for  a 
"  quarter."  He  certainly  had  the  advantage 
of  bemg  cheap,  did  this  psychic,  but  his 
method  was  the  dominant  interest. 


•roving  bob."     he  told   me   of    past,   present,   and   future    in    VISIQNS   WHICH,  TO 
HIM,  flickered  for  A  MOMENT   IN  THE  POINTS  OF  LIGHT  HELD  IN   A  CRYSTAL  BALL. 


be  called  by  a  close  ol)ser\'cr  general  de- 
ductions, she  nevertheless  unmistakably 
proved  the  gift,  of  clairvoyance  in  many 
definite  statements. 

For  example,  she  once  carefully  described 
the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  Xapoleon  I. 
Although  she  had  not  been  there  herself, 
nor  I  cither,  I  readily  recognized  the 
vision  when  later,  in  Paris,  I  stood  in  front 
of  that  magnificent  crucifix  which  hangs 
over  the  .sarcophagus  of  the  gFeat  warrior. 

Frankly,  there  seemed  to  be  no  evidence 


He  would  take  the  hand  of  the  inquirer, 
and,  with  due  solenmity,  place  it  on  a 
closed  Hebrew  Hible.  A  question  would 
then  be  asked.  The  Bible  was  opened  at 
random,  and  he  would  ask  that  the  visi- 
tant's hand  be  placed,  again  at  random,  on 
one  of  the  Hebrew  characters. 

In  my  experience  I  can  only  say  that  he 
seemed  to  get.  by  this  unreasonable  method, 
very  generally  near  to  the  truth. 

He  was  educated  and  profound,  this  He- 
brew fortune-teller,  and  he  made  apology 
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for  his  method  of  hfe,  and  told  how  lie  had 
taken  up  this  plan  of  gaining  a  hveHhood  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

To  test  his  ability,  I  asked  him  whether 
a  journey  across  the  seas,  on  which  I  in- 


and  wherefore  of  his  divinations,  frankly  I 
could  not  fathom. 

Madam  Kaufman,  a  pleasant,  stoutly 
built  lady,  in  a  cheery  room  on  Twenty- 
Third  Street,  would  gather  details  of  the 


HAZ^V^:^,  THE  ASTROLOGER,  WHO  SEEKS  OUT  TH8  MliTSRlBS  OT  ISnV.i 
DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  MOVBMBim  0F  TffT  jTiWfc 


tended  going,  would  be  successful,  and  he 
responded,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  my  finger  had  touclied :  "  Thy 
way  shall  be  prosperous,  and  thy  light  shall 
shine  before  many  people."    The  how,  why. 


things  that  were  to  be  by  the  shuffling  and 
definite  placing  of  tarot  cards.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that,  in  the  end,  I  was  not,  per- 
haps, more  attracted  by  her  kindly  and  sim- 
ple nature,  although  she  was  always  able 
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to  get  very  close  to  a  generalized  line  of 
tnnh. 

**  Roving  Bob,"  as  he  is  styled  on  flaring 
sandwich-boards  carried  by  aged  men  on 
the  sidewafks  of  Sixth  Avenue,  proved  an 
interesting  character.  His  den  was  a  mere 
hole  in  the  wall.  In  it  were  fantastic, 
large-patterned  decorations,  interspaced  by 
phrenological  studies  of  heads  and  chi- 
romantic  hands. 

The  Visions  in  the  Crystal  Ball. 

1  think  he  wcnild  have  done  better  if  he 
had  called  himself,  instead  of  "Roving 
Hob,"  Professor  Ludwig  von  Wahrsagung, 
or  some  other  such  high-sounding  title,  for 
he  was  something  of  a  dignity,  this  roving 
gentleman.    By  the  light  of  an  oil-lamp,  he 

Id  of  past,  present,  and  future  in  visions 
which,  to  him,  flickered  for  a  moment  in 
the  points  of  light  held  in  a  crystal  ball. 

One  can  hardly  leave  this  subject  without 
ti  i!ching  upon  the  science  of  the  stars: 
and  so  I  went  one  day  to  a  smnll  up-stairs 
cranny  of  an  office  in  Twenty-Third  Street, 
where  an  astrologer  sought  out  the  mys- 
teries of  life  by  mathematical  deductions 
friim  the  movements  of  the  stars,  using  the 
data  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
ancient  Chaldeans. 

Let  me  merely  read  from  my  own  horo- 
scope the  kind  of  verbiage  these  men  use: 

"  In  March  and  April  you  have  to  fear 
trruble  in  connection  with  writing:  guard 
accornts  against  errors.  From  April  to 
July  there  is  a  good  aspect  of  the  moon  to 
Ji-piter  and  Saturn,  but  these  are  merely 
aspects  of  industry.  Through  the  autumn 
months  there  is  a  good  aspect  of  the  moon 
to  Uranus  and  Venus.  These  mean  a  lirtle 
enjoyment,  but  I  cannot  see  that  they  will 
benefit  you  financially,  for  in  the  closing 
months  there  is  a  cross  aspect  of  the  lumi- 
naries, a  very  unfavorable  aspect  for  money 
ventures :  traders  invariably  lose  mcmey  un- 
der such  an  as:)ect :  they  contract  bad  debts 
— go  in  for  tof)  much  expenditure." 

The  Marvelous  **  Mandoras." 

Without  c(»m!nont,  I  leave  that  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  flazclrig.  to  his  own  deep 
thought  and  intricate  calculations — well  and 
truly  performed,  as  I  know. 

And  yet  from  all  these  leaser  lights  I 
was  in  the  end  successful  in  finding  one 


who  really  seems  to  be  a  connecting  link 
with  the  phenomena  which  will  come  when 
thought  has  a  wider  range,  when  instinct  is 
more  dominant ;  and  when  this  now  elusive 
and  fitful  imaginative  power  is  recognized 
as  a  definite,  fundamental  fact. 

She  has  named  herself  "  Mandoras  "  (the 
gift  of  thought).  Here  was  a  human  who 
seemed  to  be  in  tune  with  the  greater  har- 
mony, to  have  the  deeper  insij^ht. 

She  saw  always  with  a  p(  wer  which 
seemed  to  be  of  the  infinite  rather  thrin  of 
the  finite,  of  the  unknown  rather  than  the 
known:  and  when  she  spoke  from  trance- 
land,  whether  of  what  is,  or  was.  or  shall 
be,  she  spoke  with  a  .soft  cadence,  with  a 
musical  rhythm,  sometimes  in  prose,  more 
often  in  original  poetry,  telling  of  subtle 
forces  and  of  thought  currents  which  make 
events — forces  which  no  man  who  is  intel- 
lectually alive  can  afford  to  deny. 

People  seek  her  in  deepest  tnuble — 
those  who  have  taken  the  wrong  rt  ad,  those 
whose  vibrations  have  ceased  to  rin^<  true 
— and  she,  with  a  skill  that  is  rncanny, 
seems  able  to  plumb  these  scattered  lives 
with  their  disabled  f;'rce>,  and  find  the  rei- 
s(.n  of  it  all. 

Pointing  the  Way. 

Then  this  gifted  woman  is  able  to  break 
the  subtle  vibrations  that  are  not  properly 
tuned  to  the  universal  harmony,  and  to 
give  impulse  to  newer  ones. 

Writers,  lawyers,  doctors,  all  visit  her  to 
gain  knowledge  or  relief.  Even  to  miners 
and  engineers  she  has  become  a  d'vimng- 
rod. 

This  ecstatica  covers  much  ground,  and 
her  knowledge  and  reasonings  are  unusual- 
ly profound.  But  as  I  do  not  inteiul.  -n  tlie 
wake  of  so  many  others,  to  lose  myself  in 
the  difficulties  these  enigmas  present. 

To  sum  up.  we  have  to  wait.-  There  arc 
irrefutable  evidences  of  this  capacity  to  get 
beyond  the  senses,  and  then  in  a  measure 
read  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
phenomena  are  still  clouded  with  uncer- 
tainty: and  I  am  inclined  to  bel'eve  that 
any  prediction  of  the  future  is.  as  a  rule, 
gained  merely  by  an  ability  to  get  into 
touch  with  what  is  already  enthroned  in 
the  heart  or  the  mind,  or  in  both,  and  thus 
to  find  in  the  present  the  future,  because, 
what  we  are  to-day,  that  we  shall  be. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  BUT  ONE  TONGUE. 


"MATURE  has  given  us  two  ears,  two  eyes,  and  but  one  tongue,  to  the  end 
'       that  we  should  hear  and  see  more  than  we  speak.— Socrates. 
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THE    FATHER   OF  GOLF. 


E  give  here  a  portrait  of  the  late  Tom  Morris,  who  was  know^n  all  over  Eng- 
land  as  '*  the  Father  of  Golf."  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he 
m  invented  golf.  The  origin  of  that  game  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past; 
mi  and  the  first  golf  club  in  England  was  established  as  far  back  as  the 
9]  reign  of  James  the  First,  whose  courtiers  brought  it  with  them  from 
T  Scotland.  But  Tom  Morris  was  a  man  who  lived  for  golf  and  who, 
when  he  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  was  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
living  expert  of  the  "  royal  gamd."  In  1861,  in  1862,  in  1864,  and  again  in  1887,  be  won 
the  championship  of  the  world;  and  even  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  his  eye 
was  still  keen  and  his  arm  still  strong.  Whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  him  in  the  Bad- 
minton Book  of  Golf.  He  lived  near  the  famous  links  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  and 
his  house  was  tilled  with  drivers,  brassies,  decks,  and  putters,  from  the  making  of  which 
he  derived  an  excellent  income. 

Tom  Morris  was  a  conservative  himself  with  regard  to  the  game.  His  memory  went 
back  to  the  old  days  of  feather-balls.  Since  his  death,  a  life  of  him  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Tulloch,  a  son  of  the  famous  head  of  St.  Andrews  University.  Tom  Morris  was 
known  all  over  Great  Britain,  and  he  was  immensely  popular  with  people  of  every  class. 


TOM  MORRIS  ON   THE   PUTTING-GREEN,   ST.  ANDREWS,  AT  THE  AGE 
OF  EIGHTY-SIX  YEARS. 


From  a  thotografh  h  Arthur  UUyett,  London. 
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THE  BIRDS  FLUTTER  ABOUT  HIM   AXD   OFTEN  SETTLE   DOWN   UPON   HIS  ARMS  AND  SHOu\^Rs/^ 
FOR  THEY   KNOW   HIM  AS  THEIR  GOOD  FRIEND, 


THE  MAN  WHO  FEEDS  THE  PIGEONS. 


A  X  interesting  sight  near  Madisitn  Square,  Xew  York,  is  to  be  seen  each  day  when 
jt^.  /  \  *^  app^^Jirs  at  precisely  the  same  place,  in  front  r  f  the  building  of  the 

 Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  is  soon  encircled 

fflin^uy?         ^  flock  of  pigeons.    These  birds  flutter  about  him  and  often  settle 
^(yW^ri/      down  upon  his  arms  and  shoulders,  for  they  know  him  as  their  good 
aES^  friend  who,  through  the  winter  months,  feeds  them  generously.  They 

have  learned  to  watch  for  his  daily  coming,  and  the  sight  of  them  recalls 
the  pretty  picture  which  is  made  by  the  pigeons  that  cluster  on  the  great  square  in  front 
of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice.  Xo  one  knows  the  name  of  this  Xew  Yorker  who  is  so  fond  of 
pigeons.  He  shuns  publicity  and  repels  inquiries.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  feeding  his 
pets  each  day,  he  hurries  off,  and  leaves  behind  him  tlie  sense  of  a  pleasant  little  mystery 
in  the  heart  of  the  noisy,  bustling  metropolis. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  probably  the  only  photograph  that  has  ever  been  taken  of 
this  friend  of  the  birds  performing  his  interesting,  self-imposed  task. 


THE    UPLIFT    OF  PRIDE. 


Y^HEN  flowers  are  full  of  heaven-descended  dews,  they  always 
hang  their  heads;  but  men  hold  theirs  the  higher  the  more 
they  receive,  getting  proud  as  they  get  full— Renry  COard  Bccchcr. 
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SOCIALISTS  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 


BY 

FRITZ  CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


MANY  BUJE-BLOODS  OF  ENG- 
LAND AND  THE  CONTINENT 
ARE  ENROLLED  UNDER  THE 
RED  BANNER  AND  ARE  AG 
GRESSIVE  IN  PROPAGANDA. 


D ATRICIAXS  fis^nvr 
largely  in  the 
front  ranks 
socialism,  and 
even  of  anarchy ; 
and  although  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  has 
strenuously  denied  the  intention 
imputed  to  her  of  following  the 
still  marvelously  beautiful  Count- 
ess of  Warwick  into  the  camp 
of  the  foes  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  yet  there  are  plenty  of 
other  dukes  and  duchesses, 
princes  and  princesses,  members 
of  the  British  peerage  and  of  the 
continental  nobility,  and  even 
scions  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe 
who  are  enrolled  under  the  red  banner. 

What  their  motives  may  have  l>een  in  thus 
allying  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their 
caste,  it  is  difficult  to  delinc  collectively. 

In  some  instances  it  is  merely  vanity,  the 
desire  to  attract  public  att4?ntion,  and  to 
play  a  role;  in  others,  the  anxiety  to  com- 
mand the  influence  of  what  promises  to  de- 
velop into  one  of  the  powers  of  the  land. 

Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  have 
either  been  embittered  by  a  real  or  fancied 
injury  «'it  the  hands  of  the  reigning  house  or 
government,  or  who  have  been  led  by  crime 
or  poverty  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
seek  refuge  with  the  i\;.Tes  disorder. 

Finally,  there  arc  the  rabies  whose  so- 
cialistic and  anarcliistic  opinions  are  the  re- 
sult of  personal  conviction,  and  of  the  con- 
templation of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow 
creatures. 

This  latter  group  of  socialists  is  the  most 
deserving  of  attention  and  of  interest,  since 
they  alone  have  Sacrificed  wealth,  and,  Jn 
many  cases,  rank,  position,  and  even  liberty, 
to  convictions  based  on  sentiments  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  downtrodden  masses. 

Among  them  is  the  only  son  of  the  multi- 
millionaire Genoese  banker  and  contractor, 
the  late  Duke  of  Galliera,  who,  at  his  death, 


LADY    HENRY    SOMERSET,   AN    ENTHUSIASTIC   ADVOCATE  OF 
FEMININE    EMANCIPATION    AND  AN    ADHERENT   TO  MANY 
SOCIALISTIC  DOCTRINES.      SHE   IS  DEEPLY  INTERESTED 
IN    THE    QUESTION    OF    MUNICIPAL  CHARITY. 

From  a  copyrighted  thotografh  by  Purdy.  Boston. 


left  a  fortune  estimated 'at  nearly  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  Tfie  old  duke's  sop 
refused  to  touch  a  cent  of  the  money,  in- 
sisting that  his  widowed  mother  should  de- 
vote the  remaining  years  of  her  life  to  diV 
tributing  it  among  the  poor. 

His  socialistic  convictions  likewise  prompt- 
ed him  to  decline  the  Inheritance  of  his 
father's  ducal  title,  and  he  continued  to  live, 
in  the  quietest  and  most  unassuming  fashion, 
in  a  three-room  apartment  in  the  Quartier 
Latin  at  Paris,.  eai*ning  his  livelihood  as  a 
teacher,  undter  the  name  of  Professor  Fer- 
rari.       -        -  • 

At  his  mother's  death,  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  found  that  she  liad  fulfilled  his  wishes 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  his  fa- 
ther's colossal  fortune.  She  had  made  a  dis- 
posal of  everything  save  an  annuity  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  >*ear,  which,  in  compli- 
ance whh  her  dying  request,  he  consented  to 
accept,  and  which  he  now^uses  for  purposes 
of  socialistic  propaganda,  and,  above  all,  for 
charity.  .J    ,  /       ,    .  .    ^  '  / 

Very  similar  to -this  was  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  late  Lord  Went  worth. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet  Byron's 
daughter  Ada^  and  of  her  husband,  the  Earl 
of  Lovelace.  Although  possessed  of  a  seat 
in  the  House  .of  Lords  in  his  own  right,  and 
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of  a  large  fortune,  he  suddenly  disappeared 
from  London  society,  and  from  public  view, 
and  was  found,  several  years  later,  dead,  at 
Deptford,  where  he  had  lived  all  that  time 
working  as  a  carpenter  among  the  most 
humble  surroundings  and  in  relative  pov- 
erty, with  no  one  of  his  neighbors  possess- 
ing the  slightest  idea  as  to  his  identity. 

His  younger  brother,  the  late  Earl  of 
Lovelace,  likewise  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  work  during  several  years  for  his 
living  as  a  "  navvy,"  or  day-laborer ;  and  he 
could  be  seen  wielding  his  pick  and  wheeling 


his  barrow,  akng  with  other  burly  laboring 
men,  during  the  construction  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railroad. 

He  died  last  year,  not  long  after  having 
published  a  most  extraordinary  and  sensa- 
tional attack  upon  the  memory  of  his  grand- 
father, the  poet,  in  connection  with  the  hit- 
ter's treatment  of  Lady  Byron. 

Only  two  years  ago  the  Hon.  Charles  Lis- 
ter, sole  surviving  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Ribblesdale,  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
socialistic  opinions. 


GRAND  DUKE  ERNEST,  RULER  OF  HESSE,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  A  SETTLEMENT  THAT 
IS  CONDUCTED  ON  SOCIALISTIC  THKORIES.     SOCIALISTS  ARE  RECEIVED 
BY  HIM  AS  HONORED  GUESTS. 
From  ,1  thoiO)irnf^h  hy  //'.        D.  Do'A'ney,  hnt,f,'n. 
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He  is  a  nephew  of  Herbert  Asquith,  the  Unlike  Professor  Ferrari,  the  only  son  of 

new  prime  minister;  and  on  his   father's  the  late  Duke  of  Galliera,  the  coming  Lord 

death  will,  nolens  volcns,  become  a  peer  of  Ribblesdale  will  have  no  power  to  decline 

the  realm,  and  invested  with  the  possession  the  succession  to  the  titles  and  honors  of  his 


THB  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND,   WHO   HAS    DKVOl  EI)    MUCH   TIME    AND    MONBY  TO 
ENTERPRISIiS  IN   BEHALF  OF  TH  K   POORER   CLASSES,      SHE   MAINTAINS  MAMY 
SCHOC  LS  AND   INSTITUTIONS,    FOME  OF   WHICH  ARE  LOCATED  ON 
HER   HUSBAND  S  VAST  ESTATES. 


of  .t:rcat  CHlailcvi  estates,  extending  over 
thou>:in{ls  t>f  broad  acres,  including  Gis- 
burn  Park,  near  Clitheroe,  which  has  been 
in  his  family  for  over  five  hundred  years. 


father  on  the  latter's  death,  or  to  alieiut^ 
the  estates. 

There  will  be,  however,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  his  following  the  example  of  the  Hon. 
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THE  COUNTESS  RUSSELL,  WHO  MAKES  A   PUBLIC    PROFESSION   OF  SOCIALISM,  AND 
ZEALOUSLY  SUPPORTS   ITS  DOCJRINES. 

From  a  ^hotoeraph  by  La/ayctte.  I^itirlon.  * 


Nan  Herbert,  sister  of  Lord  Lucas.  Having 
become  a  convert  to  the  Universal  Brother- 
hood Society,  presided  over  by  the  **  Purple 
Mother,"  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Tingley,  she  has 
now  established  a  school  and  settlement  at 
Berrywood,  the  picturesque  place  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  she  inherited  from  her  father. 

It  is  a  school  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
one  with  which  she  was  connected  near  San- 
tiago, in  Cuba,  and  at  Point  Loma,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  without  issue  of 
Lord  Lucas,  she  will  become  a  peeress  of  the 
realm  in  her  own  right,  as  Baroness  Lucas. 
And  she,  too,  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
assume  her  rank,  being  deprived  by  law  of 


her  status  as  a  commoner,  through  the  in- 
heritance which  she  is  powerless  to  decline. 

Earl  Russell  is  just  at  present  the  only 
exponent  of  socialism  in  that  House  of 
Lords  which,  some  years  ago,  sitting  as  a 
high  court  of  justice,  condemned  him  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  bigamy.  I'  •  bad 
married  in  America  the  lady  who  has  s\\  cc 
become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  law,  his 
countess. 

Lord  Russell  has  no  children  by  either  his 
former  or  present  marriage,  and  on  his 
death  his  earldom  and  other  titles,  along 
with  his  seat  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  will  go 
to  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  a 
socialist  like  himself,  and  the  husband  of  an 
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American  woman,  daughter  of  Robert  Pear- 
sall  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 

While  the  Hon.  Nan  Herbert,  the  Count- 
ess of  Warwick,  and  the  Countess  Russell 
make  public  profession  of  socialism,  and  en- 
thusiastically advocate  its  doctrines,  there 
are  many  others  who  sympathize  with  the 
movement,  especially  with  those  phases 
thereof  which  have  in  view  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  for  the  relief  of  destitution  and 
for  the  material  welfare  of  the  masses. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  well  known  in 
the  United  States  through  her  enthusiastic 


advocacy  of  temperance  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women.  She  has  founded  a  number 
of  institutions  which,  in  her  opinion,  should 
be  maintained  by  the  state,  instead  of  being 
left  to  private  initiative  and  charity. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  has  de- 
voted no  end  of  time  and  money  to  an- 
alogous enterprises  in  behalf  of  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don, is  credited  with  similar  views. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  much  older  and 
quite  different  widow  of  the  late  duke,  spent 


LORD   RUSSBLL,   THE   ONLY   EXPONKNT   OF  SOCIALISM    IN    THE    FKKSENT  BODSB 
OF  LORDS.      HIS  BROTHER,   THE   HON.    BERTR.AND  RUSSELL, 
IS  ALSO  A  SOCIALIST. 
From  a  tko:ogra$k  b»  HusttU  ^  Sffits,  London, 
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THE  COt'NTESS  OF  WARWICK,   WHO  HAS    MADK    MANV  SACRIFICES  IN 
HALF  OF  SOCIALISM  AND  OF  LABOR.      TO  PKdVE  THE  SINCERITY 
OF  HER   PREACHING,  SHE  PLEI)(;KI)  THE  SI  RRENDER  UF 
ALL  HER    LANpEU     PROPERTY,    SHOTLl)  ENCl- 
LANl)    REPEAL  THE   LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 

Ft  fin  a  f/n't<>irraf/i  by  I.a/ayettc,  Lf/uicn. 


a  number  of  weeks  in  Xew  York  and  Wash- 
ington last  spring,  studying  New  York  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  pov- 
erty and  suffering.  She  got  many  new 
ideas,  which  she  expressed  her  intention  of 
adapting  to  the  schools  and  institutions  which 
she  maintains  in  the  Whitechapel  district  of 
London,  and  likewise  on  her  husband's  Yast 
estates  in  Scotland,  where  he  owns  almost 
the  entire  county  bearing  his  name. 

2— S  B  1 


She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Ross- 
lyn,  and  a  stepsister  of  the  Countess  of 
\\  arwick,  and  may  be  said  to  owe  her  straw- 
l)erry-leaYed  coronet  to  her  mother's  super- 
stition ai)out  the  number  thirteen. 

It  seems  that  one  night  Lady  Rosslyn 
found  that  there  would  be  thirteen  at  din- 
ner. Superstitiously  horrified,  she  caused 
her  sixteen-year-old  daughter,  Lady  Milli- 
cent  Kr^kine,  to  be  summoned  in  hot  haste 
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from  the  schoolroom,  without  even  giving 
her  time  to  change  her  dress  or  to  do  her 
hair. 

Lady  Milh'cent  occupied  a  seat  at  table  be- 


her  hand  in  marriage,  and  the  wedding  took 
place  on  her  seventeenth  birthday:  that  is  to 
say,  a  full  year  before,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, she  would  have  graduated  from 


THE  YOUNG  DUCHESS  OF  MANCHESTER,   WHO   IS   KEENLY  INTERESTED   IN  THE  SOCIAL- 
ISTIC PROPAGANDA.     THOUGH  SHE  HAS  NOT  PROFESSED  HERSELF  A  PARTIZAN,  HER 
EARNEST  SUPPORT    HAS    BEEN  GIVEN   TO  MANY  PHILANTHROPIC  MOVEMENTS. 
From  a  fhotograph  by  Moffett.  Portadmun.  England. 


side  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  (then  Marquis 
of  Stafford),  who  was  entirely  fascinated  by 
her  good  looks,  and,  above  all,  by  her  high 
spirits  and  complete  absence  of  all  affectation 
and  pose.    Not  long  afterward  he  asked  for 


the  schoolrqom  and  made  her  debut  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  duchess  is  popular  and  winsome  as  a 
public  speaker,  though  she  lacks  the  art  of 
oratory  which  both  Lady  Warwick  and  Lady 
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Henry  Somerset  have  acquired  by  long 
practise. 

Lady  Henry,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the 
third  Earl  Somers,  usually  speaks  from  plat- 
forms. But  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who 
claims  to  have  made  heavy  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  labor  and  of 
socialism,  has  often  been  content,  especially 
during  the  recent  parliamentary  campaigns, 
to  speak  from  a  cart. 

Ready  to  Prove  Her  Sincerity. 

Taken  to  task  for  not  practising  the  so- 
cialistic doctrines  which  she  preaches,  she  re- 
plied^ from  the  platform,  that  if  she  retained 
possession  of  her  broad  acres  it  was  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  debarred  by  the 
law  of  entail  from  alienating  or  disposing  of 
them  in  any  way.  She  even  intimated  that, 
if  the  people  of  England  would  repeal  the 
law  of  entail,  she  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  live  up  to  her  ideals,  and  to  surrender 
possession  of  all  her  landed  property. 

Since  then  she  has  joined  her  husband. 
Lord  Warwick,  in  entrusting  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  respective  entailed  estates  to  a 
limited  stock  company,  thus  realizing  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  fantastic  idea  of  the 
Duke  of  Plaza  Toro  Company,  Limited,  in 
their  comic  opera,  '*  The  Gondoliers." 

Lord  and  Lady  Warwick's  company  bears 
the  title  of  "  The  Warwick  Estate  Company, 
Limited,"  with  a  share  capital  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  divided  into  twelve 
thousand  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  The 
shares  were  well  taken  up :  and  the  stock- 
holders in  the  concern  have  not  only  the 
satisfaction  of  reaping  substantial  dividends, 
but  likewise  of  feeling  that  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  grand  old 
Warwick  Castle,  and  of  its  owners,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Warwick. 

While  the  ynrrg  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
who  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  has  be- 
come keenly  interested  in  the  propaganda  of 
I^dy  Warwick,  prompted  thereto  by  the 
terrible  misery  and  destitution  which  has 
come  under  her  notice,  especially  in  Ireland, 
she  has  refrained  until  now  from  making 
any  public  profession  of  sympathy  with  so- 
cialistic ideas. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  her  activities  in  the 
matter  will  ever  go  beyond  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  or  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Bedford:  that  is  to  say,  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  enterprises  of  a 
philanthropic  character. 

But  England  is  by  no  means  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  socialists  of  rank 
and  title  are  to  be  found. 

In  France,  besides  Professor  Ferrari,  there 
is  the  Marquis  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Due 
de  Dino,  who  professes  a  preference  for  the 


designation  of  "Citizen  Talleyrand,"  which 
was  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  address  his  grand-uncle,  the  great 
Prince  Talleyrand  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

Then  there  is  the  Due  de  Dino's  intimate 
friend  and  crony,  the  Marquis  de  Rochefort- 
Lucay,  whose  ancestors  formerly  owned  the 
Chateau  de  Valencay.  Having  had  his  sen- 
tence to  death  for  participation  in  the  Com- 
mune insurrection  commuted  at  the  last  mo- 
ment into  penal  servitude  for  life,  this  noble 
was  amnestied,  and  is  now,  as  Henri  Roche- 
fort,  the  art  critic  of  the  Paris  Figaro. 

In  Russia,  Prince  Victor  Xakachidzc, 
bearer  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  furnishes  an- 
other instance  of  a  great  noble  who  has  sac- 
rificed office,  honors,  fortune,  and  liberty  to 
socialistic  ideas. 

An  Active  Prince. 

In  Italy,  Prince  Bassina  not  only  placed 
his  large  fortune  at  the.  disposal  of  the  so- 
cialist cause,  but  likewise  has  converted  -his 
fine  palace  at  Palermo  into  the  headquarters 
of  that  socialist  agitation  which  kept  for  a 
time  all  Sicily  in  a  state  of  seething  disturb- 
ance, with  strikes  that  aimed  to  improve 
the  appalling  conditions  of  the  toiling  masses 
of  that  island. 

Grand  Duke  Ernest,  the  ruler  of  Hesse, 
and  his  consort,  while  they  do  not,  of  course, 
profess  socialistic  doctrines,  invite  socialist 
leaders,  not  merely  to  their  palace,  but  even 
to  their  table,  where  they  are  received  as 
honored  guests. 

These  rulers  have  founded  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  capital  a  settlement  which 
is  ruii  on  lines  that  are  distinctly  socialistic. 

The  late  Grand  Duke  Peter  of  Oldenburg 
was  a  subscriber  to  all  the  socialist  publica- 
tions that  are  printed  in  Switzerland,  and 
was  wont  to  send  to  the  editors  big  canvas- 
lined  envelopes,  franked  with  his  own  per- 
sonal signature,  to  enable  the  printed  matter 
to  reach  him  through  the  mails  without  being 
stopped  by  the  postal  authorities  of  the  em- 
pire :  while  the  royal  Princess  Pauline  of 
Wiirtemberg,  who  contracted  a  romantic 
marriage  with  Dr.  Willim,  and  lives  witli 
him  in  Breslau,  often  addresses  socialist 
meetings  there,  arrayed  in  a  red  blouse. 

These  are  only  a  few  names  from  that 
long  list  of  patricians  who  profess  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  social  conditions, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  contribute  to  social 
amelioration.  In  some  instances  tlieir  meth- 
ods may  not  connnend  themselves  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  especially  to 
those  of  their  own  high  caste.  But  since 
most  of  those  mentioned  abc  ve  have  made 
heavy  personal  sacrifices  to  their  socialistic 
cf)nvictions,  they  are  entitled  to  respect. 
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BY   CLARENCE  UBMY. 


WILL  you  paint  for  me  •  picluie  of  the  lazy  San  Joaquin 
StroUing  down  to  meet  the  SacraneQio  'mid  the  tulet  green ; 
Or  A  picture  ol  Gwcpiiaei  wkb  lln  iltapi.ihi^  pan  iti*t  way 
Fnufllit  with  baliM  of  acddiea  hanreit  Irmii  llif  fiaUk  «f  Mur-mowii  h&Sfi 

Cma  yaa  paint  a  purple  Tamalpait  teen  from  die  Beilidejr  H3b 
When  the  western  sky  is  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  daffodils; 
With  a  hint  of  vesper -bells  that  ring  in  old  adobe  eaves 
Wheie  the  v^ge  of  San  Pablo  nettles  *ne&th  its  locust  leaves  > 
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Pftinl  a  Montrrey  at  moonrue,  or  Ben  Lomond  in  the  spring. 
When  (be  creelu  are  willow -bo wer«J  and  the  redwood  forefto  ang; 
Or  a  paptV'bM  at  Sniiol.  with  Diablo,  tlera  and  lone. 
KMpiat  watch  o'er  pmcM  puma  m  ihe  tbehered  San  Ranm  > 


Can  you  paint  ft^r  mr  the  uplands  close  by  Mission  San  Jose, 
With  ihe  Halvern  Meadows  skirting  Alvarado  by  the  bay; 
Or  a  buckeye  grovt-  at  BcSmoni,  wi  with  here  and  there  an  oak 
Shadowing  the  pathways  leading  to  the  haunts      fairy  folk? 

Will  you  paint  for  me  an  orchard  when  the  bloom  is  on  the  bought 
Set  sofnewKere  near  fair  Loa  Gatos  on  a  foot-hiil's  breezy  brow; 
Or  the  Santa  data  Valley  pictuied  at  the  moment  when 
Dmy  k  vmcAMy  decSning  o'er  ibe  hOk  of  Almadeo? 

No  ?   You  have  not  se^n  that  country  ?    Come  then,  lay  your  hand  in  mine, 
Let  tne  show  you  Beauty  hammock'SWung  between  the  palm  and  pine  1 
There  upon  a  throne  of  Emerald  'neathnskies  of  turquoise  blue 
Come  and  paint  the  lovely  landacapes  1  have  pictured  here  to  you  t 
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THE   PASSING    OF    A  HIS- 
TORIC HOSTELRY. 


BY    CHARLES    F.  CARTER. 


STORIES  OF  NEW  YORK'S  FAMOUS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
HOTEL,  WHICH  IS  BEING  TORN  DOWN  TO  MAKE 
ROOM  FOR  AN   UP-TO-DATE  SKY-SCRAPER. 


F  historic  associations  outweighed 
dividends,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  the  only  building  in 
New  York  that  Lincoln 
might  recognize,  could  he 
return  to  earth,  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  yield  its  precious  site 
to  a  mere  sky-scraper.    For  when  the  old 


house  closed  its  doors,  April  4,  the  most  fa- 
mous hotel  in  the  world  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Xo  other  hostelry  ever  sheltered  so 
many  distinguished  persons ;  no  other  ever 
so  figured  in.  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Emperors,  princes,  potentates,  and  digni- 
taries from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  have 
stopped  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 


AMOS  R.   ENO.  BUILDER  OF  THE   FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL.      HIS  PLAIf 
WAS  DERIDED  AND  THE  BUILDINC.  WAS  CHRISTENED  "  BNO'S 
FOLLY,"  BUT  IT  MADE  MONEY  FROM  THE  DAY 
ITS  DOORS  WERE  FIRST  OPENED. 
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Within  its  walls  Presidents  have  been 
made  and  unmade,  cabinet  meetings  and  im- 
perial courts  have  been  held,  noble  philan- 
thropies developed,  great  sporting  events 
arranged,  cunning  political  plots  laid,  and 
profound  scientific  problems  elucidated.  Its 
like  may  never  be  seen  again ;  for  the  pe- 
culiar   combination    of   circumstances  that 


build  the  finest  and  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world  opposite  a  rocky  goat-pasture  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  New  York  received  the 
news  as  the  greatest  joke  of  the  season.  To 
assist  the  builder  to  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  joke,  Xew  York  took  a  mortgage  on 
everything  he  possessed  and  charged  him 
extiirtionate   interest    for   the   use   of  the 


'  ]<  \  I-:  1 


THK    KAMOrS    DlN'iN'r.-Kc^OM.      AT   THE    l     '  ■ :        IN  i  \\   \  ]\V 

.     SAT  MMH.  PA'ffl.      A    I.IT-f  LI',  ( .!H  I.  \  *.  N  '  >     -  ! 

HOME."     WITH    A   BEAMING   SMILE,    SHE    COMPLIED,    AND    THE    APPLAISE    THAT  FOL 
LOWED     MARKED    ONE     OF    THE     NOTABLE    TRIUMPHS     OF     PATTIS  CAREER. 


gave  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  its  unique  dis- 
tinction will,  in  all  probability,  never  be 
duplicated. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  completed 
at  the  psychological  moment  when  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  travel  afforded  by  the 
development  of  railroads  and  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  the  growing  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  city  had  created  a  demand  for  better 
accommodations  than  could  be  found  in  the 
primitive  inns  of  the  day.  And  that  demand 
was  generously  met  by  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  represented,  when  it  was  opened,  an 
investment  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
a  stupendous  sum  half  a  century  ago.  For 
years  the  hotel  had  no  rival. 

Not  that  anybody  in  Xew  York,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Amos  R.  Eno,  recognized 
this  demand  in  advance. 

On  the  contrary,  when,  fifty-one  years 
ago,  Eno  announced  that  he  was  going  to 


> 

money  to  finance  his  enterprise.  If  **  Eno's 
Folly,"  as  the  Fifth  .Avenue  was  derisively 
termed,  didn't  ruin  its  creator,  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  Xew  York. 

Ccmtcmporary  opinion  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  was  admirably  reflected  by  A.  T. 
Stewart  when  Paran  Stevens,  of  Boston, 
the  lessee,  asked  the  great  merchant  to 
furnish  it.  Stevens  had  not  then  won  rec- 
ognition as  the  greatest  of  hotel  managers, 
so  he  prudently  inquired  when  the  merchant 
prince  was  most  likely  to  be  in  a  good  humor. 

At  the  propitious  hour  Stevens  presented 
himself  at  Stewart's  office  at  Broadway  and 
Chambers  Street,  for  the  big  store  between 
Xinth  and  Tenth  Streets  had  not  yet  been 
built,  and  explained  that  he  kept  in  Boston 
a  couple  of  hotels,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
open  the  Fifth  Avenue.  He  had  called  to 
sec  if  he  could  make  some  arrangement 
about  furni^hin^  the  hou<c. 
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There  was  frost  in  the  great  merchant's 
eye  and  ice  in  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed : 

'*  Vou  come  to  me  to  furnish  your  pro- 
l>v\sod  folly  when  I  am  interested  in  property 
so  remote  from  it?  What  do  you  propose 
lo  pay  with  ?  " 

"  With  the  prompt  profits  of  the  house." 

The  sneer  on  the  great  merchant's  face 
darkened  into  a  scowl  as,  turning  to  his 
desk,  he  snapped  out: 


order  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  new  furniture  for  "  Eno's 
Folly." 

The  outskirts  of  the  city  passed  the  Fifth 
Avenue  and  pushed  steadily  northward, 
leaving  the  former  goat-pasture,  now  con- 
verted into  Madison  Square,  a  center  from 
which  radiated  many  arteries  of  metropoli- 
tan activity. 

Fortune  never  wearied  of  lavishing  favors 


ONE  OF  THE   ROOMS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE   PRINCE    OF    WALES,  NOW  KING  EDWARD,  WHEN  HE  VIS- 
ITED THIS  COUNTRY  IN    1860.      THE   ROOMS  HE  OCCUPIED  H.WE  SINCE  BEEN 
CALLED  THE   "  PRINCE  OF  WALES  SUITE." 


*'  My  answer  is  no !  I  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.    No!    Good  day!" 

As  Claflin  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  and  two 
of  tlie  largest  firms  in  Philadelphia  had  al- 
ready declined  to  consider  proposals  to  fur- 
nish the  hotel,  it  began  to  look  as  if  *'  Kno's 
Folly  "  would  have  to  be  turned  into  a  stable 
for  the  goats  in  the  pasture  opposite. 

But  Stevens,  on  his  way  home  to  Boston 
after  his  fmal  discomfiture,  met  Jordan,  of 
the  young  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co., 
then  doing  a  small  l)usincss  in  Boston,  and 
so  played  upon  his  susceptil)iHties  that,  be- 
fore the  boat  had  reached  her  wharf,  Jor- 
dan agreed  to  furnish  the  house. 

Vimr  years  later  the  Boston  firm  had  been 
paid  in  full;  and  five  years  after  the  house 
was  opened.  Stewart  had  so  far  amended  his 
opinion  and  liis  manner  that  he  captured  an 


on  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  from  .\ugust  23, 
1859,  the  day  the  doors  opened,  until  they 
closed,  forty-eight  years  seven  nionih>  and 
eleven  days  later.  The  golden  stream  that 
flowed  unceasingly  over  its  mahogany  coun- 
ter swept  owner  and  lessee  into  the  ranks 
of  the  millionaires  and  enriched  two  genera- 
tions of  the  lessee's  partners. 

Success  was  instantaneous. 

As  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  E.  X. 
Bond,  a  Xew  York  merchant,  walked  quickly 
up  to  the  desk  and  wrote  his  name  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  register.  He 
was  assigned  to  room  Xo.  442,  which  suited 
him  so  well  that  he  occupied  it  every  night 
for  forty-three  years. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  other  guests 
also  registered  on  that  first  day.  After  that 
it  was  rare  that  any  of  the  five  hundred 
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New  York  did  itself  proud  that  night. 
Such  a  blaze  of  jewels  had  never  before 
been  seen  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
that  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  prince 
when  he  led  the  grand  march  with  Mrs. 
Morgan,  wife  of  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan. 
One  shrewd  jeweler  did  a  fine  stroke  of 
business  by  renting  out  his  entire  stock  at 
war  prices  for  that  evening. 

After  the  war  began,  the  scene  changed  at 


the  door  the  regular  patrons  of  the  house 
were  at  breakfast ;  but  as  if  by  preconcerted 
signal,  all  instantly  arose,  leaving  their 
breakfasts  unfinished,  and  gave  the  soldiers 
their  places.  Wealthy  women  who  had 
never  done  any  work  in  their  lives  formed 
themselves  into  an  impromptu  corps  of 
waiters  to  serve  breakfast  for  the  soldiers; 
then  sent  them  on  their  way  with  applause 
and  a  flutter  of  dainty  handkerchiefs. 


TBS  d4mBIlfG  IM  THB  AMSK  CORNER,  SATURDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  4.     THE  PRINCIPAL  SEATB 

FIGURES,  BEGINNING  AT  THE  READER'S  LEFT,  ARE  EDWARD  W.  TOWNSEND  ("  CHIMMIE  FADDEN  *'), 
SENATOR  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  REUBEN  L.  FOX,  SENATOR  T.  C.  PLATT,  TIMOTHY  L.  WOODRUFF, 
AND  J.  SLOAT  FASSETT.      LEANING  ON  SENATOR  PLATT'S  SHOULDER  IS  LUTHER  LITTLE. 


the  Fifth  Avenue,  but  its  popularity  in- 
creased, if  that  were  possible.  When  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts,  the  regiment  that  was 
fired  on  in  passing  through  Baltimore, 
reached  New  York,  it  was  marched  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  for  breakfast. 

Arms  were  stacked  in  the  lobby,  and  the 
soldiers  hurried  up-stairs  to  the  dining- 
room.    When  the  boys  in  blue  appeared  at 


General  McClellan  and  his  staff  made  the 
hotel  their  headquarters  for  a  time.  In- 
deed, all  the  higher  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  stopped  there  when  in  New  York. 

The  hotel  was  the  news-center  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  telegraph-office  and  a 
bulletin-board  in  the  lobby  on  which  news 
from  the  front  was  posted.  When  the  story 
of    Bull    Run    appeared   on    that  bulletin- 
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board,  there  was  a  panic  such  as  the  Fifth 
Avenue  never  witnessed  before  nor  after- 
ward. 

The  fact  that  the  hotel  was  army  head- 
quarters made  it  an  object  of  special  hatred 
])>•  the  mob  during  the  draft-riots,  and  it 
was  marked  for  destruction.  The  halls  were 
barricaded  with  baggage,  all  the  shutters 
were  closed,  and  guests  were  warned  to 
keep  away  from  the  windows.  A  hundred 
muskets,  with  ammunition,  were  distributed 
among  the  servants. 

An  attack  was  prevented  by  Colonel  W. 
H.  Carr,  chief  clerk  for  thirty  years,  who 
made  his  way  out  of  the  hotel  to  appeal  to 
General  Wool  for  a  detachment  of  soldiers. 
He  ascertained  that  not  a  man  could  be 
spared,  so  he  went  back  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hotel,  and,  mixing  in  with  the  rioters, 
industriously  circulated  reports  that  the  ho- 
tel was  packed  with  concealed  soldiers  who 
were  eagerly  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  sally 
out  and  massacre  the  mob. 

The  mob  had  actually  gathered  to  make 
the  attack.  General  Marcy  and  General 
Keys,  of  McClellan's  staff,  went  out  on  the 
balcony  over  the  Broadway  entrance  and 
made  speeches,  warning  the  rioters  of  the 
consequences  of  an  assault.  Their  uniforms 
gave  so  much  color  to  Colonel  Carr's  alarm- 
ing stories  of  concealed  soldiers  that  the 
rioters  went  away  without  even  throwing  a 
brickbat. 

After  that  the  F^ifth  .\venue  was  never 
threatened  by  a  mob  until  ibe  night  Garfield 
died.  So  many  threats  had  been  made 
against  Conkling,  who  lived  in  the  hotel, 
that  the  management  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety.  Conkling  scorned  the  threats, 
and  went  about  his  business  as  if  he  were 
unconscious  of  the  popular  feeling  against 
him. 

Conkling's  favorite  resort  was  the  billiard- 
room.  He  did  not  play,  but  he  liked  to 
watch  others  and  to  make  bets  on  single 
shots.  He  delighted  in  studying  out  difficult 
plays,  which  he  would  get  \V.  H.  Duhy,  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  room,  to  try. 

Although  he  could  never  shine  in  billiards, 
Conkling  was  vain  of  his  prowess  with  the 
]>oxing-glf)ves. 

A  Surprising  Bout. 

One  evening  in  his  rof»m  in  the  hotel  he 
put  on  the  gloves  with  Frank  Derraven,  a 
nuiscular  clubman.  When  the  bout  was 
ended,  Derraven's  nose  was  broken  and 
Conkling's  was  bleeding  freely.  The  guests 
in  adjacent  rooms  were  scandalized  by  the 
noise  of  the  battle.  But  next  day  Conkling 
went  to  each  with  an  apology  for  disturbing 
them. 

After  the  war.  Southerners  again  flocked 


to  the  Fifth  Avenue  as  the  most  advantageous 
point  from  which  to  conduct  campaig:ns  for 
funds  to  finance  their  ruined  industries.  It 
was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  that  the  first  board 
of  trustees  met  in  1867  to  receive  George 
Peabody's  princely  gift  of  three  million  dol- 
lars for  a  Southern  educational  fund. 
Meetings  of  the  board  were  held  at  the 
hotel  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country,  including 
Admiral  Farragut,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Melville  \V.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  Dr.  D.  C. 
Gilman,  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
served  on  that  board. 

The  Stopping-Place  of  Presidents. 

Every  President  from  Buchanan  to  Mc- 
Kinley  made  the  Fifth  Avenue  his  home 
when  in  New  York.  From  the  hotel  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  after  consulting  Fernando 
Wood,  issued  the  order  through  Secretary 
of  War  Floyd,  that  left  the  Southern  forts 
unmanned.  Lincoln  stopped  there,  and  on 
one  occasion  made  a  speech  from  the  bal- 
cony over  the  Broadway  entrance.  Grant 
also  made  speeches  from  the  same  balcony. 
President  Johnson  figures  in  the  annals  of 
the  hotel  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
an  infuriated  woman  attempted  to  horse- 
whip him  there  because  her  husband  had 
been  discharged  from  a  government  posi- 
tion. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  played  a  notable  part 
in  the  life  of  Grant.  He  always  made  his 
home  there  in  rocmis  Xo.  43  and  Xo.  44,  on 
the  Twenty- Fourth  Street  side.  His  favor- 
ite promenade  was  on  Twenty-Third  Street. 

It  was  at  the  hotel  that  George  PealK>dy 
gave  a  dinner  to  General  and  Mrs.  Grant, 
P>iday,  March  22,  1867.  Among  the  guests 
were  Admiral  Farragut,  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
Attorney-General  Fvarts,  ex-Govemor  J.  H. 
Clifford,  George  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  .\stor,  ex-Senator  Hamilton 
Fish,  and  General  Anderson,  of  P'ort  Sum- 
ter fame. 

After  dinner.  Fish  proposed  Grant  for  the 
Presidency  to  a  little  group,  including 
Evarts,  (jeneral  Butterfield,  and  two  or 
three  others.  In  taking  leave.  Fish  ex- 
claimed '*  (iood  night,  Mr.  President.*'  It 
was  the  first  mention  of  Grant  for  the 
Presidency. 

The  movement  thus  started  was  not  per- 
mitted to  flag  until  the  great  soldier  reached 
the  White  House. 

Grant  once  held  a  cabinet-meeting  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  it  was  there  he 
signed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill.  At  his 
funeral  there  gathered  at  the  hotel  what  the 
London  Times  declared  was  the  most  no- 
table assemblage  ever  «;een  in  the  United 
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JAMES  G.   BLAINE  STOOD  ON  THIS  STAIRCASE  ON  THE  THIRD  STEP  FROM  THE  BOTTOM, 
OCTOBER  29,  1884,  TO  MEET  A.  DELEGATION  OF  CLERGYMEN,  WHO    HAD   COME  TO 
ASSURE    HIM    OF   THEIR    SUPPORT.     THEIR    SPOKESMAN,  THE    REV.   DR.   S.  D. 
BURCHARD,   MADE  A  SPEECH,   IN  THE  COURSE  OF  WHICH  HE  DENOUNCED 
THE  DEMOCRATS  AS  A  PARTY  *' WHOSE  ANTECEDENTS  ARE  RUM.  RO- 
MANISM,  AND  REBELLION."     BLAINE'S    FAILURE   TO  REPUDIATE 
THESE  WORDS  COST  HIM  THE  PRESIDENCY. 


Slates.  It  included  the  general's  family, 
President  Cleveland  and  cabinet,  Vice- 
President  Hendricks,  former  Presidents 
Hayes  and  Arthur,  and  the  former  members 
of  their  cabinets,  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  Governors  of  States,  and  scores  of 
other  notable  men. 

It  was  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  too,  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 6,  1876,  that  the  first  scene  was 
enacted  in  the  chain  of  events  that  seated 
Hayes  in  the  W  hite  House. 

The  morning  papers  of  New  York  were 
on  the  streets,  conceding  the  election  of  Til- 
den,  when  a  carelessly  worded  inquiry  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  suggested  to  John  C.  Reid,  city 
editor  of  the  Times,  that  the  result  was  still 
in  doubt. 


He  got  out  an  extra,  claiming  the  election 
for  Hayes ;  then,  taking  a  cab,  drove  in  hot 
haste  to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  where  Senator 
Zach  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Conmiittee,  was  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion. 

Meeting  W.  E.  Chandler  at  the  door,  the 
two  hastened  up  to  the  chairman's  room, 
routed  him  out  of  bed,  and  told  him  there 
was  still  a  fighting  chance.  Sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  clad  only  in  a  night-shirt, 
Chandler  authorized  messages  to  the  State 
chairmen  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Oregon,  urging  them  to  claim 
everything  and  to  watch  the  returns. 

The  result  was  the  electoral  commission 
and  a  decision  in  favor  of  Hayes. 

On  another  historic  occasion  the  result  of 
a  Presidential  election  was  probably  prede- 
termined in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.   At  ten 
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o'clock  on  the  morning  of  W  ednesday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1884,  James  G.  Blaine,  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  was  called  down 
from  his  room  on  the  second  floor  to  meet 
a  delegation  of  New  York  Protestant  minis- 
ters, who  had  come  to  assure  the  **  Plumed 
Knight "  of  their  support. 

Standing  on  the  third  step  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  Blaine  listened  to  an  ad- 
dress from  the  spokesman,  the  Rev.  'Dr. 
Samuel  Dickinson  Burchard,  in  the  course 
of  which  these  words  were  used : 

We  are  Republicans,  and  don't  propose 
to  leave  our  party  to  identify  ourselves  with 
the  party  wdiose  antecedents  are  rum,  Ro- 
manism, and  rebellion.*' 

In  replying,  Blaine  made  no  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  speech.  It  was  said  in  his 
behalf  that  he  did 
not  hear  it,  for  he 
was  worn  out,  hav- 
ing been  up  very 
late  at  a  banquet  the 
preceding  night. 
Moreover,  eulogistic 
speeches  were  no 
novelty,  and  per- 
haps he  did  not  pay 
particular  attention, 
any  way. 

But  Arthur  Pue 
Gorman,  Democrat, 
happened  to  be 
within  earshot,  and 
he  listened  very  at- 
tentively. As  fast 
as  he  could  write 
and  call  messengers 
that  famous  allitera- 
tion, coupled  with 
the  statement  that 
Blaine  had  not  repu- 
diated it,  was  sent 
speeding  over  the 
wires  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the 
country.  It  aroused 
a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion that  the  Repub- 
lican managers  could 
not  allay  in  the  six 
days  before  election, 
and  Cleveland,  in- 
stead of  Blaine,  be- 
c  a  m  c  the  next 
President. 

Down  in  the 
"  Amen  Corner  "  the 
plans  were  laid  that 
made  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Governor 
of  Xew  York,  and 
thus    set   in  motion 


CHARLES  N.  VILAS,  GENERAL  .MANAGER  OF  THE 
FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL.      HE  WAS  CONNECTED 
WITH    THE    HOUSE    AS    EMPLOYEE  AND 
PARTNER    FOR    THIRTY-SIX  YEARS. 


the  train  of  events  that  led  him  to  the 
White  House. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  always  the 
social  headquarters  of  the  Republican  party ; 
and  that  particular  nook,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lobby  near  the  key-clerk's 
desk,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  red-plush 
settees,  ever  held  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
the  party  leaders.  Grant,  Arthur,  Harrison, 
Roosevelt,  Conkling,  Blaine,  Warner  Mil- 
ler, Hanna,  Quay,  and,  in  fact,  every  other 
Republican  politician  of  consequence  sat  in 
that  corner  and  discussed  ways  and  means 
to  promote  the  party's  welfare.  It  was  not 
known '  as  the  "  .Amen  Corner,*'  however, 
until  recent  years.  Its  christening  came 
about  thus : 
W  hen  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt,  who  lived  in 
the  hotel  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  power, 
members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other 
prominent  Repub- 
licans 0f  the  State 
used  to  meet  him 
for  conferences  on 
Sunday  in  parlor 
DR,  on  the.  fi*st 
floor. 

These  gatlienngs 
came  to  be  known  as 
"Piatt's  Suaday- 
School."  The  smaller 
fry  of  politicians 
were  oot  admitted 
to  thes©  cofifereiiccs ; 
but  itt  order  to  be 
on  hand,  if  needed, 
they  congregated  in 
the  favorite  south- 
west corner  of  the 
lobby. 

One  day  a  reporter 
asked  them  what 
they  were  doing 
there. 

"  Why,'*  was  the 
ready  answer.  **  the 
big  chiefs  are  up- 
stairs in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  we  are 
sitting  here  ready  to 
say  •  Amen  '  to  what- 
ever they  do.'' 

The  name  Amen 
Corner "  caught  the 
political  fancy.  On 
December  5,  iqod. 
the  first  **  Amen- 
Corner "  dinner  was 
given    in   the  Fifth 
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Avenue  in  honor  of  Governor  Odell.  Then 
the  "  Amen  Corner "  was  incorporated  and 
gave  annual  dinners  which  attained  some 
celebrity. 

Mme.  Patti  made  the  Fifth  Avenue  her 
home  whenever  she  was  in  New  York. 

The  evening  before  she  was  to  sail  for 
Europe  in  1884,  a  little  girl  approached  her 
in  the  dining-room  and  asked  her  to  sing 
'*  Home,  Sweet  Home."  With  a  beaming 
smile,  the  diva  at  once  complied. 

Instantly  every  other  sound  was  hushed. 


changeless.  Charles  X.  Vilas,  the  general 
manager,  was  connected  with  the  house  as 
employee  and  partner  for  thirty-six  years. 

Thomas  Gay,  the  head  waiter,  who  was 
esteemed  as  a  friend  by  many  prominent 
guests,  served  as  head  waiter  for  thirty- 
four  years ;  while  John  Schreiber  was  at  his 
post  as  manager  of  the  barber-shop  when 
the  doors  were  opened  away  back  in  1859, 
and  he  was  sllil  there  on  April  4. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  old 
house  to  close  its  doors  forever,  many  of 


HERE  IS  EXEMPLIFIED  THE  AMEN   CORNER  S  DEMOCRATIC    C  HARACTER.     AT  THE   READER  S  LEFT 
IS  LOUIS  SEIBOLD,  A  NEW  YORK  JOURNALIST,  WHO  WAS  FORMERLY  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMEN 
CORNER.     NEXT  TO  HIM  SITS  A  "  CENTRAL-OFFICE  "   DETECTIVE.     THE  THIRD  PERSON 
IS    JACK    DRENNAN,  THE  HOTEL  CARRIAGEMAN.      AT    THE    RIGHT    IS    THOMAS  GAY. 
FOR    THIRTY-FOUR    YEARS    HEAD    WAITER    OF    THE  HOTEL. 


Every  one  stopped  eating,  the  waiters  stood 
still  in  their  places  as  if  transfixed,  and  one 
after  another  figures  appeared  in  the  door- 
way until  the  opening  was  a  mass  of  faces. 

For  half  a  minute  after  the  last  note  died 
away  the  silence  of  the  grave  reigned.  Then 
the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  broke  the 
spell,  and  there  burst  forth  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause that  was  never  rivaled  in  that  his- 
toric house.  It  was  one  of  the  notable  tri- 
umphs of  Patti's  career. 

Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  once  held 
court  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The  house  also 
entertained  Prince  Napoleon,  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne  of  France. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue's  notable  record  was  that  it 
was  achieved  by  a  personnel  that  was  almost 


the  guests  sorrowed  almost  as  though  they 
had  been  evicted  from  their  old  family 
homes.  Several  residents  who  had  lived  in 
the  hotel  for  years  hurried  away  the  week 
before  the  closing,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
painful  scenes  of  the  break-up.  Nearly  all 
had  gone  when  the  end  came. 

The  settees  of  the  "  Amen  Corner "  were 
transferred  to  the  Hoffman  House,  in  the 
next  block,  where  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  perpetuate  the  political  institution.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  furnishings  were  sold  at 
auction,  to  lively  bidding.  A  stranger  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  would 
have  been  surprised  at  the  prices  paid  for 
clocks,  chairs,  and  other  things  which  pos- 
sessed for  the  old  habitues  a  sentimental 
value.  ^  ^ 
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THIS  OLD  ELM,  LATELY  CUT  DOWN,  WAS  A  LANDM ARX  IN  ST,  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  NBW  YORK. 
ACCORDING  TO  TRADITION,  OUR  FIRST  FRBSIDSNT  TI£D  HIS  HORSE  TO  THIS  TREE. 

■^EW  persons  remember  that  for  a  short  time  New  York  City  was  the  capital 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  immediately  after  the  first  inauguration 
of  Washington  as  President  in  1789.  Congress  then  sat  in  New  York, 
and  the  President  lived  there  for  a  while.  On  Sundays  he  used  to  go 
often  on  horseback  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  he  tied  his  horse  to  oim 
of  the  elm-trees  in  the  churchyard. 

This  tree,  long  known  as  the  Washington  Kim,  was  preserved  uniil 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  had  long  been  dead  and  was  beginning  to  decay,  so  that  tinally  it 
was  cut  down.  Originally  it  formed  one  of  a  line  of  trees  which  extended  from  Broati- 
way  (Inwn  t«>  the  riverside.  In  Washington's  time  the  entrance  to  the  church  was  at  the 
other  rnd  (  f  the  building,  for  the  church  faced  west,  and  not  east,  as  it  does  at  present. 
The  simplicity  of  manners  denoted  by  Wash intrT mi's  tyin^  his  horse  outside  while  he  \va> 
attending  service  within,  was  a  simplicity  which  wa^  universal  at  the  time.  It  was  ml 
horseback  that  most  of  the  gentry  rode  to  church,  and  their  horses  likewise  were  tied  t*) 
the  nthtT  trees  near  the  i)ritici])al  entrance  of  the  church.  To-day  it  is  rathvr  ditlicull  t<) 
imagine  such  a  mode  of  churcligoing  in  ill  at  vicinity,  when  one  stands  before  St.  Paul's 
watchinp:  the  multitudes  go  rearing  by  and  with  nothing  in  sight  that  suggests  domestic 
life.    The  sky-scrapers  have  made  St.  Paul's  seem  like  a  toy  church. 
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A    MILLIONAIRE  INVENTOR. 

PETER  COOPER  HEWITT,  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  LONG 
EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ELECTRICITY,  HAS  MADE  A  NUM- 
BER  OF    INTERESTING  AND    VALUABLE  DISCOVERIES. 


'"T'^^HE  possession  of  an  independent  fortiuie  inherited  from  one's  ancestors  does 
^a^f^l^^l^^v    not  necessarily  make  of  the  heir  a  social  butterfly.    It  does  not  even  tie 
SLT®  1^8^^  him  down  to  the  management  of  his  own  fortime.    Every  one  remembers 
I  ^'^^  present   Cornelius  Vanderhilt  toiled  in  the  machine-shops  in 

I  f  order  to  work  out  an  improvement  in  the  locomotives  that  are  used  on 

^^Nj/     NL^^  the  Xew  York  Central  roads.    In  like  manner,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt, 
the  grandson  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  the  son  of  the  late  A.  S.  Hewitt,  has 
spent  many  years  in  experiments  with  electricity.    It  only  goes  to  show  how  one's  natural 
impulses  may  overcome  not  only  the  fetters  of  poverty,  Imt  even  those  of  wealth. 


PETER  COOPER  HEWITT,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  MERCURV-VAPOR  LAMP.  THE  STATIC 
CONVERTER,  AND  A  NEW  EIGHT-CYLINDER  MOTOR. 
Fro/u  a  thotograth  by  Rockwooti.  Xi  -v  York. 
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When  he  was  a  small  boy,  his  grandfather  gave  him  a  box  of  tools.  There  wa^ 
something  in  this  that  appealed  strongly  to  his  natural  instincts.  Ever  since  that  day,  Mr. 
Hewitt  has  been  at  work  designing,  thinking,  inventing,  and  accomplishing  results. 

His  first  successful  invention  was  the  mercury- vapor  lamp,  which  he  first  exhibited 
in  1901.  The  merit  of  it  as  compared  with  other  means  of  lighting  is  that  it  produces 
nine  times  as  much  light  as  the  Edison  incandescent  lamp,  and  more  than  four  times  as 
much  light  as  the  arc-lamp.  Another  merit  is  that  its  luminosity  is  distributed  over  a 
large  surface,  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  large  shop-windows.  Finally,  as 
its  glow  contains  no  red  rays,  it  does  not  strain  or  dazzle  eyes  that  have  to  work  by  it 
for  hours  in  succession.  By  this  light,  red  cannot  be  seen.  One  disadvantage  of  this 
is  found  in  the  pallid,  not  to  say  ghastly,  look  which  it  gives  to  human  faces.  But  for 
photography  and  for  the  use  of  the  student  it  is  one  of  the  softest  and  most  agreeable 
lights  known  to  science. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Hewitt  invented  what  he  called  a  static  converter,  which  changes 
an  alternating  electric  current  into  a  direct  current,  a  thing  which  before  that  time  could 
be  done  only  by  the  use  of  moving  machinery.  It  was  exhibited,  and  was  admired  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  in  Ix)ndon,  soon  after  its  invention.  Its  simplicity  and  its  low  cost  seem 
likely  to  reduce  the  expense  of  many  forms  of  electrical  engineering.  Another  of  Mr. 
Hewitt's  mercury-vapor  inventions  is  the  current-interrupter,  which  also  saves  labor  and 
money  to  the  electrician. 

Last  year  Mr.  Hewitt  turned  away  from  problems  of  lighting  and  set  his  mind  to 
work  upon  the  problem  of  producing  a  boat  which  can  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  eight-cylinder  motor  with  which  he  drives  his  vessel  was  built  by  himself, 
and  he  hopes  that  when  fully  developed  and  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  large  ships,  it 
will  bring  Liverpool  within  thirty  hours  of  New  York.  The  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  aerial  navigation;  so  that  the  aeroplane  in  the  heavens,  and  the  motor-car  on 
the  land,  and  the  Hewitt  boat  upon  the  sea,  will  all  convey  their  passengers  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 

These  remarkable  inventions  have  not  been  produced  without  a  great  expenditure  of 
thought  and  a  large  amount  of  money.  Every  inventor  has  to  reach  success  through 
many  failures;  and  the  staflf'of  young  men  who  keep  making  and  throwing  away  bits  of 
machinery  in  the  Hewitt  iron-works  at  Trenton  are  astonished  and  sometimes  disgusted 
at  what  seems  like  a  waste  of  effort.  But  Mr.  Hewitt's  ideas  have  been  practical  and 
sound.  To-day  all  of  his  inventions  have  reached  the  point  when  they  are  coming  uito 
general  and  profitable  use. 


IMAGINATION 


BY  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


■^HE  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 
The  madman.    While  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination 
That  if  he  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear? 
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KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  BEGGARDOM. 


BY    OLIN  CRAWFORD. 


MANY  A  PROFESSIONAL  MENDICANT  BY  PERSISTENTLY 
PLYING  HIS  TRADE  HAS  AMASSED  A  FORTUNE  FROM 
THE  ALMS  GIVEN   HIM  BY  A  CHARITABLE  PUBLIC. 


HEAP  of  rags  lay  in  the  sun  on 
the  esplanade  at  the  head 
of  the  famous  stairs  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Piazza 
d'Espagna  in  Rome.  Sud- 
denly it  stirred.  Out  of 
the  tatters  a  head  appeared — the  head  of  a 
very  old  man  with  hair  whiter  than  the 
niarhle  on  which  he  sprawled.  His  face 
•was  round  and  merry,  but  the  small  eyes 
were  full  of  cunning  as  they  watched  the 
leisurely  approach  of  a  party  of  sightseers. 
The  next  moment  he  curled  up  his  withered 
legs  and  rose  up 
backward  on  h!s 
haunches,  a  gro- 
tesque, gruesome 
sight,  more  like  a 
beast  than  a  human 
being,  and  cried  out 
in  a  mournful,  pene- 
trating wail  for  alms. 

Hour  after  hour  he 
lay  there  in  the  hot 
sun  hke  a  lizard,  his 
little  eyes  always 
alert,  and  on  the 
approach  of  victims 
rearing  himself  up  in 
his  rags  before  them 
like  a  hideous  appa- 
rition. Dozens  of 
sightseers  went  by, 
and  there  was  scarce- 
ly one  that  did  not 
heed  his  appeal. 

The  Romans  them- 
selves gave,  too.  It 
had  become  the  fash- 
ion to  give  to  him. 
Sometimes  a  prince 
or  a  cardinal  would 
toss  him  a  coin  with 
a  word  of  greeting, 

for  all  Rome,  rich  and  poor,  hi^h  and  low, 
even  the  Pope  himself,  knew  Reppo,  King 
of  Beggars. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  at  nightfall  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  appeared  a  well-groomed 
donkey,  attended  by  a  page  in  handsome 


livery.  Then  the  beggar  king  crept  frr>ni 
his  perch  and  down  the  steps  with  a  ras7)ing 
noise,  for  his  hands  and  knees  on  which  hj 
crawled  were  protected  by  clogs. 

The  page  helped  him  up  on  to  the 
donkey's  back.  Through  the  streets  of  the 
city  they  went,  the  deformed  beggar  in 
rags  riding  in  state  and  the  page  in  livery 
running  by  his  side,  until  they  came  to  a 
handsome  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter. 
There  they  stopped,  and  a  servant  came 
out  to  help  the  beggar  king  into  the  resi- 
dence in  which  he  lived  luxuriously. 

This  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  toward 
the  close  of  the  noto- 
rious Beppo's  career. 

I  ie  was  a  very  rich 
ni.'in  at  that  time. 
For  fifty  years  he 
had  basked  in  the 
sun  on  the  platform 
at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  stairs,  while 
jrold  and  silver 
flowed  into  his  pock- 
ets from  all  classes 
of  people. 

He  was  a  wit,  was 
Vy#Ppo,  and  his  clever 
s^i^ings  won  him 
Z  frie;4^s    among  the 
^^ch  ♦and  great.  He 
a    born  actor, 
rte    could  wrinj? 
ni  o  Ti  e  y     from  the 
i^rasp    of    a  miser. 
1  \  L    could    bring  a 
smile  to  the  gravest 
face;  he  could  bring 
tears  to  the  hardest 
eyes. 

When  at  la^t  a  day 
came  when  the  s'lkeii 
the  windows  of  his 
house  and  word  ran  through  the  streets 
that  he  was  dead,  Rome  realized  that  it  had 
lost  a  genius,  even  though  he  was  tinly  a 
beggar. 

He  had  known  the  joy  (  f  Iivip'^  too,  f.)r 


BARON      VON   MANTEUFFEL.      GAY  AND  DASH 
ING,  HE  HAD  .MANY   HIGH-SOT'NDING  ALIASES, 
AND    FREQUENTLY    SUCCEEDED    IN  INVA- 
DING THE    REALMS   OF  THE  SMART  SET 
AND  TELLING  HIS  "TOUCHING"  TALE. 


curtains  darkened 
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often  his  home  had  heen  the  scene  of 
lavish  entertainments.  Always  on  holidays 
he  would  invite  dozens  of  his  friends  there 
— heggars,  a  good  many  of  them — and  they 
would  be  received  in  great  style.  Servants 
would  pass  them  dainty  foods  and  costly 


.—FIRST  SECTION. 

and  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  affairs,  was 
this  beggar  king.  It  was  not  often  that  he 
made  a  mistake  in  his  investments. 

After  his  death  people  wondered  whether 
he  had  bequeathed  to  charity  any  of  the 
fortune  it  had  bestowed  upon  him.    But  in 


&AMPFYLDE   MOORK  CAREW,  ELECTED    KING  OK  BKGGARDOM     TO  SUCCEED  THE  KAMOIS  CLAt'S 
PATCH.      BECOMING   A  BEGGAR   AT   FIFTEEN,  HIS  GREAT    GIFTS    OF  IMPERSONATION 
ENABLED  HIM  TO  ASSUME   MANY   DISGUISES   IN   HIS  QUEST  FOR  ALMS. 

vines,  while  the  host  woiilrl  l)c  perched  on     charity's  name  he  had  playtvl   merely  the 


i  table  cracking  jokes  and  telling  stories. 

His  credit  was  «>f  the  best  all  over  the 
city:  in  fact,  he  served  many  of  the  trades- 
people as  their  banker  and  financial  adviser. 


part  of  a  buffoon.  T(y  him  benevolence 
meant  only  a  weakness. 

Every  dollar  of  his  money  went  to  his 
sons.    It  seemed  like  a  grim  joke  of  Fate 
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when  they  dissipated  the  fortune  in  reckless 
living.  One  of  them,  ragged,  penniless, 
drifted  into  a  beggars'  lodging-house  in 
Liverpool  one  night  in  1890.  The  next 
morning  they  found  him  dead. 

"  He  could  not  have  been  like  his  father," 
said  people  in  Rome  when  they  heard  of  his 
fate.  *'  To  think  that  the  son  of  the  gilded 
king  of  beggars  should  have  come  to  such 
an  end !  " 

A  wonderful  man  Beppo  was,  to  be  sure 
— perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  kind — but 
there  have  been  other  beggar  kings,  and 
beggar  queens,  too.  In  beggardom  any  man 
who  achieves  great  success  in  that  peculiar 
line  of  business  is  dubbed  a  king  by  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  there 
are  real  kings  in  Europe  to-day  without  so 
much  ready  cash  as  some  of  these  un- 
crowned tattered  monarchs  possess. 

The  richest  beggar  now  living  is  supposed 
to  be  Simon  Opthem  of  Paris.  He  drifted 
into  beggardom  because  he  had  been  born 
without  legs  or  arms. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  had  saved 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Eight  years 
later,  partly  as  a  result  of  shrewd  specula- 
tions, his  fortune  was  said  to  be  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
to-day  he  is  credited  with  being  worth  two 
or  three  times  as  much. 

In  August,  1904;  there  died  at  Nice  a 
crippled  old.  Russian  Jew  named  Abraham 
Fidler.  He  had  been  a  beggar  all  his  life, 
or  at  least  from  the  time  when  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  run  away  from  school  in 
Odessa.  A  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  at  the  resorts  along  the  Riviera, 
he  had  also  followed  the  crowds  of  idle  rich 
to  Monte  Carlo.  What  a  place  that  was  for 
beggars!  Lucky  gamblers  fairly  showered 
him  with  gold. 

And  he  was  not  like  Beppo.  He  never 
enjoyed  the  luxuries  that  money  can  bring. 
He  hoarded;  he  lived  in  the  meanest  hovels. 

**  Money  Gets  Money.** 

The  ticher  he  grew  the  more  miserly  he 
became.  After  his  death  there  were 
rumors  that  he  had  died  of  starvation. 
Perhaps  there  was  ,  something  in  those 
rumors,  too,  for  he  had  always  begrudged 
the  money  he  had  had  to  pay  for  food 
enough  to  keep  himself  alive. 

He  left  behind  him  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  had  bequeathed  every 
penny  of  it  to  Lord  Rothschild  with  the 
words,  **  Money  gets  money." 

A  beggar  all  his  life,  and  his  only  reward 
the  pleasure  of  pointing  from  his  grave 
that  little  moral  to  the  world !  And  he 
failed  even  in  that,  for  Lord  Rothschild 
scorned  to  accept  the  fortune  of  a  beggar 


he  had  never  even  known  and  instructed  his 
lawyers  to  find  the  man's  relatives,  if  there 
were  any,  and  to  give  the  money  to  them. 

One  of  the  claimants  to  the  estate  is  Max 
Fidler,  a  poor  mattress-maker,  who  lives 
with  his  wife  and  six  children  at  No.  83 
Cook  Street,  Brooklyn.  He  says  he  is  the 
old  beggar's  nephew,  and  is  going  to  Russia 
to  try  to  prove  his  claim. 

The  Capital  of  Beggardom. 

Paris  has  always  been  the  capital  of 
beggardom.  Back  in  the  dark  ages  beggars 
swarmed  like  rats  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  city. 

The  crippled  members  of  the  fraternity 
used  to  clatter  through  the  streets  in  bowls. 
They  were  a  miserable  lot,  and  the  best  of 
them  were  fortunate  if  they  made  enough 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

They  fare  much  better  in  this  enlightened 
age.  To-day  they  have  a  beggars'  syndicate, 
with  representatives  at  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Nice,  who  often  lend  a  ready  hand  and 
purse  in  forwarding  cripples  and  blind 
members  of  the  fraternity  to  their  destina- 
tion. For  Paris  mendicants  migrate  with 
bird-like  regularity  to  and  from  the  South, 
following  the  smart  men  and  women  who 
make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Riviera. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  Fidler's  suc- 
cess was  a  very  unusual  exception  in  this 
motley  throng.  The  Paris  police  know  bet- 
ter. They  have  records  of  too  many  rich 
beggars  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there 
are  dozens  of  large  fortunes  hidden  away 
under  rags  and  tatters. 

If  you  chanced  to  ask  them  about  this 
they  might  point  to  the  case  of  Henri  Bom- 
pard.  He  was  arrested  three  years  ago  for 
assaulting  with  his  crutch  a  man  who  had 
refused  to  give  him  alms.  When  the 
officers  searched  him  they  found  in  his  coat 
a  leather  bag,  and  on  opening  it  they  beheld 
a  blaze  of  jewels.  They  took  out  handful 
after  handful  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
pearls. 

In  their  amazement  they  doubted  their 
genuineness.  They  called  in  a  jeweler  to 
examine  them.  After  looking  the  stones 
over  he  offered  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  francs  for  the  lot. 

Bompard  explained  that  he  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  investing  his  savings 
in  that  form  because,  he  said,  jewels  were 
easier  to  carry  than  gold. 

They  might  tell  you,  too,  the  strange 
story  of  Leonora  Landing.  Once  a  belle  of 
California  mining-camps,  she  was  finally 
married  in  a  Western  community,  and  later 
her  husband  struck  gold.  They  went  to 
Paris  and  had  entered  into  the  gay  life  of 
the  city  in  the  last  days  of  the  empire. 
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During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  her 
husband  and  son  enlisted  in  the  French 
army  and  both  were  killed  in  battle.  The 
fortune  had  been  dissipated  by  that  time 
and  the  widow  tried  to  get  a  pension.  She 
failed  because  she  was  unable  to  prove  her 
marriage. 

The  Begging  **  Baron.** 

Then  she  became  a  beggar,  and  for  many 
years  she  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Nice,  Florence,  and  Lu- 
cerne. Always  she  dressed  neatly  and 
modestly  and  there  was  a  pathetic  look  in 
her  face  that  aroused  the  pity  of  many  a 
passer-by,  especially  when  he  chanced  to  be 
an  American  and  she  made  her  appeal  as 
one  of  his  countrywomen. 

In  1902,  years  after  her  hair  had  turned 
white  with  age,  she  was  found  dead  in  her 
bare  little  room  in  a  poor  lodging-house. 
Papers  and  bank-books  showed  she  had  left 
an  estate  that  was  later  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

Part  of  the  property  consisted  of  four 
tenement-houses.  When  the  tenants  heard 
of  her  death  they  declared  that  she  had 
been  the  harshest  of  landlords. 

So  much  for  the  Europeans.  Now  for  a 
glimpse  at  the  beggar  hordes  of  New  York. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  says  there 
are  two  thousand  of  them  there,  and  that 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  they  collect 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  day.  That  means  an 
average  of  five  dollars  a  day  each. 

But  there  are  some  that  make  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  There  is  the  gay  and  dash- 
ing "  Baron "  von  Manteuffel,  for  example, 
if  he  happens  to  be  out  of  jail.  Occasionally 
the  police  are  unkind  enough  to  send  him 
over  to  the  island  for  a  little  rest,  but  he 
always  manages  to  get  into  the  swing  of 
things  on  his  return. 

The  baron  has  a  fondness  for  high 
society.  Six  years  ago,  when  he  first  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  police  (who  man- 
aged to  have  him  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months),  it  was  learned  that  he  had  begged 
from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  Clarence  Mackay, 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and  Seth  Low. 

"  I  had  seen  Mr.  Whitney  at  the  races," 
said  the  baron  to  the  police,  **  and  I 
called  on  him  at  his  country-house  and  told 
him  of  my  straightened  circumstances.  He 
felt  sorry  for  me  and  gave  a  good-sized 
check,  and  then  I  drove  to  the  station  with 
him  in  his  own  carriage. 

"  He  was  a  much  pleasanter  man  to  meet 
than  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  gave  me  a 
check,  too,  but  in  the  most  overbearing 
way.    It  was  like  throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog. 


And  then  there  was  Mr.  Schwab.  Do  you 
know,  when  he  had  heard  my  story  he  gave 
me  a  oaltry  dollar!  A  dollar  I  Think  of 
it !  And  he  so  rich !  1  never  want  to  see 
him  again." 

The  baron  has  engraved  cards,  some  of 
them  bearing  the  name  "  Baron  von  Man- 
teuffel," others  **  Professor  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,"  and  still  others  "  Lord  Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox." 

It  happened  that  he  called  upon  Mrs. 
Caroline  Alexander  at  Castle  Point,  Hobo- 
ken,  one  day  when  the  real  Lord  Algernon 
Gordon-Lennox  was  visiting  there.  The 
baron  had  a  terrible  time  explaining  the 
peculiar  coincidence  of  names,  and  the 
police  got  him  a  few  days  later. 

But  the  baron  does  not  belong  to  the 
tattered  ranks  of  beggardom.  He  dresses 
in  the  height  of  fashion  and  would  scorn 
to  associate  with  the  forlorn-looking 
wretches  that  form  the  great  majority  of 
the  class  to  which  the  police  say  he  belongs. 

Yet  even  the  ragged  mendicants  of  the 
streets  put  on  fine  clothes  now  and 
then.  Take  the  case  of  William  Seibel, 
who  is  a  most  forlorn-looking  object  when 
he  plies  his  trade  of  asking  alms  and  who 
has  spent  many  a  long  winter  behind  prison 
bars.  A  few  years  ago  William  Reinecke, 
an  agent  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  told  in  an  official  report  to  his 
employers  of  a  night  when  he  had  been 
standing  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera- House.  A  carriage  drove  up,  and  to 
his  astonishment  out  of  it  stepped  Seibel, 
the  beggar,  in  an  evening  suit  and  a  top 
hat,  accompanied  by  a  young  woman  in  a 
low-necked  gown. 

Reinecke  thought  he  must  be  dreaming, 
but  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  pinched  himself, 
and  sure  enough,  it  was  Seibel. 

The  next  moment  the  beggar  and  the 
young  woman  had  gone  in  to  hear  the 
opera. 

The  Profits  of  Mutilation. 

In  Hoboken  a  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Lucia 
Miskulin,  an  Austrian  woman,  was  arrested 
at  her  ten-cent  lodging-house  at  No.  528 
Adams  Street,  on  a  complaint  made  by 
Mato  Modrich,  known  as  the  beggar  king 
of  Hoboken,  who  said  that  he  had  entrusted 
to  her  five  hundred  and  ninety- five  dollars 
of  his  savings  and  that  she  had  refused  to 
give  it  back. 

Modrich  had  lost  three  fingers,  and  Mrs. 
Miskulin  told  the  court  that  he  had  chopped 
them  off  in  her  house  with  a  hatchet  that 
he  might  make  more  money  begging. 

"  But  that  is  nothing,"  she  continued. 
"They  all  do  that.  Those  men  over  there 
did  the  same  thing  in  my  house.*'  and  she 
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pointed  to  several  of  her  beggar  lodgers, 
who  were  in  court  as  witnesses,  not  one  of 
whom  had  the  full  number  of  fingers  a  man 
is  supposed  to  be  born  with. 

"  One  of  'em  was  talking  about  sawing 
off  a  leg  the  other  night.  There's  money  in 
it.  One  man  in  my  house  was  gone  four 
months  on  the  road  and  cane  back  with 


not  convicted,  and  from  that  day  the  police 
kept  a  careful  watch  on  the  "  beggar  king/' 
They  were  told  by  the  other  lodgers  that  he 
made  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
he  had  recently  sent  home  to  his  wife  and 
children  in  Hungary  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  went  to  visit  them  in 
Hungary  for  a  few  weeks  every  year. 


JEFFREY  DUNSTAN,  THE  SELF-STYLED  "  MAYOR"  OF  GAKKATT.  ENGLAND.      HLS  DWARF- 
ISH, GROTESQUE   APPEARANCE,  COUPLED  WITH  A   READY  TONGUE,  GAINED 
HIM   MUCH   FAME  AS  A  MENDICANT. 


two  thousand  dollars.  Anoth  t  made  five 
hundred  dollars  in  five  weeks.  And  as  for 
Modrich,  why,  he'll  be  a  millionaire  before 
long." 

Modrich  lived  to  regret  that  he  had 
brought  the  charge,  for  Mrs.  Miskulin  was 


H  any  one  is  still  doubtful  that  begging 
is  a  trade  that  is  worth  while  he  should 
consider  the  prosperity  of  one  Francisco 
Gorgio,  who  was  accused  of  vagrancy  in 
the  Harlem  Court  on  April  9,  1902. 

**  Vour  bnnnr,"  said  the  policeman  who 
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had  arrested  him,  "  he's  just  padded  with 
greenbacks.  He's  one  of  the  foxiest  old 
hoys  in  the  business.  When  he  saw  me  he 
quit  begging  and  began  to  grind  out  groans 
from  his  hand-organ  and  sing  like  an  old 
banshee." 

In  Gorgio's  rags  were  found  one  hundred 
and  lifty  dollars  in  money  and  a  bank-book 


after  the  death  from  starvation  and  ex- 
posure of  Timothy  O'Brien  in  his  room  in 
a  tenement  at  No.  402  West  Thirty- Eighth 
Street.  He  had  lived  there  for  eleven  year< 
and  the  police  knew  he  had  been  a  l>eggar 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

He  had  turned  beggar  after  the  death  of 


JAMES  TURNER,  IN  HIS   DAY  A   FAMILIAR    FIGURE    ON    LONDON'S  STRBETS.  HB 
POSED  FOR  MANY  ARTISTS,  NOTABLY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  WHOM  HB 
CHARGED  A  SHILLING  AN  HOUR,  CLAIMING  THAT  THIS  SUM  WAS 
EQUIVALENT    TO    WHAT    HE    EARNED    BY  BEGGING. 


showing  a  deposit  of  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

"I  had  more  than  this."  he  declared 
frankly,  "  but  I  sent  two  thousand  dollars 
to  my  daughter  in  Rome.  She*s  going  to 
marry  a  count  and  she  needs  the  money." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  people  of 
New  York  ?  "  he  was  asked  as  he  was  pay- 
ing his  five-dollar  fine. 

"  Ah ! "  replied  the  old  beggar  with  a 
wise  smile,  "  Easy  mon' !    Easy  mon' !  " 

The  police  had  just  as  much  of  a  surprise 


his  wife  and  two  children,  and  since  then 
his  one  extravagance  had  lain  in  the  spend- 
ing of  car  fare  to  Calvary  Cemetery  and 
return  every  Sunday  to  visit  their  graves. 
He  lived  on  crackers  and  cheese  and  dressed 
in  rags. 

After  his  death  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  dollars  in  money  was  found  in  his  room, 
bank-books  showing  deposits  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  and  mortgages  worth 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  craft  in  New 
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York  is  Andrew  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Beggars'  Cooperative  Company,  which  a 
few  years  ago  had  its  headquarters  in  a 
tenement  at  No.  i8o  Forsyth  Street. 

Six  years  ago  Anderson  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  were  all  sent  to 
prison  for  six  months,  and  during  the  trial 
it  was  revealed  that  the  president  made 
forty  dollars  a  day  by  collecting  half  the 
income  of  the  ten  beggars  in  his  employ. 
In  return  for  their  contributions  to  his 
bank-account  he  supplied  them  with  band- 
ages, crutches  and  disguises,  besides  advice. 

Living  in  Luxury. 

At  least  a  few  of  New  York's  beggars 
live  in  a  state  approaching  luxury.  :  When 
Gaston  Giliwicz  of  Patchogue,  Long  Island, 
was  haled  to  the  county  court  in  Brooklyn 
a  few  years  ago,  after  a  little  misunder- 
standing with  a  friend  regarding  money- 
matters,  the  judge  asked  him  what  he  did 
for  a  living. 

"  I've  been  employed  by  Professor  De- 
masch,  in  Manhattan,  as  his  valet,"  an- 
swered Giliwicz.  "  The  professor's  a 
professional  beggar.  He's  been  giving  me 
ten  dollars  a  week,  and  most  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  wash  his  face.  He's  got  money, 
the  professor  has.  He  owns  a  lot  of  real 
estate  out  in  Patchogue  and  he  lives  mighty 
comfortable.  It's  a  nice  thing  to  have  a 
valet  lug  your  breakfast  up  to  you  in  the 
morning,  and  not  even  have  to  get  up  to 
wash  your  face." 

And  then  there  was  Charles  Burkowitz, 
who,  although  he  did  not  have  a  valet, 
managed  to  live  in  very  comfortable  fashion 
for  a  beggar.  After  he  had  been  sent  to 
prison  ten  years  ago  the  police  visited  his 
apartment  at  No.  53  Lewis  Street,  where  he 
had  been  living  with  his  wife.  They  found 
there  expensive  furniture  and  a  fine  set  of 
silverware. 

A  Busy  King. 

When  Daniel  Shea,  who  is  known  as 
"  the  king  of  beggars,"  was  sent  to  prison 
a  few  years  ago,  he  declared  that  the  police 
had  overestimated  his  fortune. 

"  They  say  I'm  worth  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars." he  exclaimed.  "  But  I'm  not  worth 
half  that.  I  don't  believe  I  could  raise 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  ready 
cash.  But,  dear  me!  I  can  afford  to  take 
a  rest  on  the  island  this  winter,  all  the 
same." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCarthy  was  somewhat 
more  prosperous.  When  she  was  arrested 
for  begging  in  the  streets  three  years  ago, 
it  was  discovered  that  she  owned  two  tene- 
ments in  West  Forty-Ninth  Street  worth 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  and  that  they 


brought  her  an  annual  rental  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

She  had  a  bank-account  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  besides.  Her  niece,  who  lived  at 
No.  476  West  End  Avenue,  came  to  court 
and  said  she  had  vainly  tried  for  years  to 
break  her  aunt  of  the  habit  of  begging. 

But,  although  there  is  many  a  rich,  beg- 
gar to-day  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world 
such  a  real  ruler  of  his  people  as  was  the 
famous  Claus  Patch,  known  all  through 
England  in  1700  as  the  "king  of  the  mendi- 
cants." 

A  few  days  before  his  death  in  London 
he  was  carried  out  in  a  litter  before  hun- 
dreds of  beggars  who  had  assembled  from 
all  over  the  city.  Lifting  himself  up  on 
his  cushions,  the  white-haired  old  king 
delivered  an  address  to  his  subjects,  giving 
them  advice  regarding  their  conduct  after 
he  should  have  passed  away. 

Why  People  Give  Alms. 

In  speaking  of  the  people  from  whom 
they  begged  their  livings,  he  said,  "  For  one 
that  gives  out  of  real  compassion  five  hun- 
dred do  it  out  of  ostentation."  Perhaps 
that  saying  still  holds  true. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  he  declared 
that  he  left  part  of  his  fortune  to  be  divided 
among  the  beggars  of  the  city. 

At  his  funeral  were  beggars  from  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

Claus  Patch's  subjects  elected,  as  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne  of  beggardom,  Bamp- 
fylde  Moore  Carew.  The  new  king  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Carew,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Bickley,  in  Devonshire. 

He  had  run  away  from  school  and  joined 
the  beggars  when  only  fifteen  years  old. 
His  great  gifts  of  impersonation  enabled 
him  to  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises  in  his 
quest  for  alms.  One  of  his  most  profitable 
roles  was  that  of  a  starving  clergyman. 

Still  another  beggar  who  has  lived  in 
history  was  Jeffrey  Dunstan,  a  dwarf,  who 
called  himself  the  "  mayor "  of  Garratt,  a 
suburb  of  London.  His  claim  to  notoriety 
was  based  upon  his  grotesque  appearance 
and  his  epigrammatic  sayings.  When  he 
was  a  baby  he  was  found  in  1759  on  the 
door-step  of  a  church,  where  his  unknown 
mother  had  deserted  him. 

The  face  of  James  Turner,  who  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  London,  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  canvases  by  great  painters 
of  his  day,  for  whom  he  posed  as  a  model. 
One  of  the  famous  pictures  in  which  he 
appears  is  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  "  Count 
L^glioni  and  His  Children."  He  chargecl 
Sir  Joshua  a  shilling  an  hour  to  sit  for 
him.  That  amount,  he  explained,  was  what 
he  earned  by  begging. 
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BY  IVAN  LA  ROCHELLE  AND  G.   tt  GRINNELL. 

A  MAGIC  SQUARE  WHICH  ENABLES  ONE  TO  DO 
GREAT  STUNTS  WITH  THE  FIGURE  NINE,  THE 
CONTORTIONIST  IN  THE   MATHEMATICAL  CIRCUS 


VER  since  man  has  had  to  do 
with  ligures,  the  figure  9 
has  been  recognized  as  the 
contortionist,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  mathematical  circus.  - 
If  we  are  doing  a  simple 
>um  in  addition,  we  may  prove  the  result  by 
an  elimination  of  the  nines.  If  we  multiply 
one  number  by  another,  we  may  prove  the 
product  by  the  use  of  the  figure  9.  If  we 
add  the  nine  digits  the  result  is  5  times  9, 
or  45;  add  the  two  tigures  of  this  result 
and  we  have  9.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
and  write  a  volume  or  two  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  9. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, to  review  the  work  already  performed 
with'  the  9  by  mathematicians  in  all  ages, 
but  to  call  attention  to  a  marvelous  com- 
l)ination  of  figures  which  can  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  divided  into  eighty- 
one  smaller  squares,  having  nine  squares 
on  a  side. 

This  square,  composed  as  it  is  by  the  num- 
ber of  squares  represented  by  the  square  of 
nine,  contains  each  numl)er  from  I  to  81 
inclusive,  written  twice;  the  upper  numbers 
l)eing  used  to  number  the  squares  in  rota- 
tion, while  the  lozver  numbers  are  called  the 
nuu/ic  numbers;  hence  we  have  a  double 
magic  square,  something  heretofore  unpub- 
lished. 

The  sum  of  the  nine  lower  numbers  form- 
ing each  of  the  twenty  straight  lines  in  this 
square,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal,  is, 
in  each  case,  369:  the  sum  of  these  three 
tiRures  is  18.  If  the  digits  of  18  be  added 
together,  the  result  is  9. 

The  sum  of  the  upper  and  lower  numbers 
in  the  four  corner  squares,  plus  the  magic 
number  in  the  center  square  (41),  is  369. 

The  sum  of  the  lower  numbers  in  any 
eight  symmetrically  arranged  squares,  plus 
41  (center),  is  369.  The  sum  of  the  upper 
and  lozi'er  numbers  in  any  four  symmetrical- 
ly arranged  squares,  plus  41,  is  369.  Thus: 

Take  the  eif/ht  squares  numbered  2,  10, 
18,  64,  72,  74,  and  80;  the  sum  of  these 


numbers,  plus  41,  is  369.  The  lower,  or 
magic  numbers,  contained  in  these  squares 
are  25,  46,  34,  24,  58,  48,  36,  and  57;  their 
sum,  plus  41,  is  369. 

Or,  take  the  four  squares  numbered  2,  18, 
64,  and  80;  the  sum  of  both  sets  of  num- 
bers in  these  squares,  plus  4I',  is  369. 

The  sum  of  the  lozver  numbers  in  the  nine 
center  squares  is  369.  The  sum  of  the  up- 
per numbers  of  the  same  squares  is  369. 

The  sum  of  the  lower  numbers  in  either 
two  corner  squares,  taken  diagonally,  multi- 
plied by  9,  will  give  the  sum  of  either  set  of 
numbers  in  any  eight  symmetrically  arranged 
squares,  plus  41. 

By  mathematical  computation,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  ten  million  similar  combina- 
tions can  be  made  from  this  square,  each  re- 
sulting in  the  magic  sum,  369.  The  follow- 
ing examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
**  magic  "  nature  of  the  square : 

For  either  set  of  numbers,  added  sepa- 
rately, take  the  squares  numbered  3,  7,  19, 
27,  55>  63,  75,  and  67,  or  any  other  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  eight  squares;  the 
sum,  in  either  case,  plus  41,  will  be  369. 

Or,  for  both  sets  of  numbers,  added  to- 
gether, take  the  squares  numbered  19,  27, 
55,  and  63,  or  any  other  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  four  squares;  the  sum,  plus  41,  will 
always  be  369. 

.A.mong  the  many  other  peculiarities  of  this 
square  might  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Adding  all  the  digits  in  the  lozcer  num- 
l)ers  in  each  horizontal  row,  l^eginning  with 
the  third  row  from  the  bottom,  we  have  the 
following  nine  results:  ro8,  99,  90,  81.  72, 
63,  54,  45.  Jind  45,  which  are,  as  will  be 
noticed,  12,  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  and  5  times 
9,  'respectively.  Adding  these  nine  sums, 
we  get  567 :  the  sum  of  these  three  figures 
is  18,  which,  if  its  digits  be  added,  gives  9. 

Beginning  again  with  the  same  row  as 
above,  and  adding  the  unit  figures  in  the 
/oTirr  numbers  in  each  row,  we  have  the 
following  results:  79,  69,  59,  49,  39,  29,  19, 
9,  and  9,  respectively:  the  unit  figures  of 
these  results  form  the  square  of  9. 
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Adding  the  tens  figures  in  the  same  rows, 
and  in  the  same  order,  we  have  29,  30,  31, 
32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  36;  the  sum  of  the 
unit  figures  of  these  results  is  36,  which,  if 
its  digits  be  added  together,  gives  9. 

We  note  here  the  striking  fact  that,  as  is 
apparent  in  the  results  just  given,  the  9, 
true  to  its  peculiar  character,  forms  the  one 
break  in  the  otherwise  perfect  symmetry  of 
all  combinations  in  which  the  two  rows, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  containing  the  num- 
ber, play  a  part.  As  the  square  is  based  upon 
the  9  and  its  peculiarities,  this  fact  in  itself 
has   a   peculiar   mathematical  significance. 

Take  the  sums  of 
the  lower  numbers 
forming  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  each  hori- 
zontal row,  and  they 
will  be  found  to 
increase  and  de- 
crease uniformly  by 
22,  while  the  sums 
of  the  upper  num- 
bers forming  the 
same  extremes  will 
be  found  to  increase 
and  decrease  uni- 
formly by  18. 

Adding  the  digits 
in  the  upper  num- 
bers in  each  hori- 
zontal row,  begin- 
ning with  the  top, 
we  have  45,  81,  207, 
288,  369,  450,  531, 
612,  and  693.  Sev- 
eral peculiarities 
appear  upon  examination  of  these  results. 

1.  If  the  first  and  second  results  be  added, 
and  their  sum  (126)  used  as  the  first  result, 
all  will  be  found  to  increase  and  decrease 
uniformly  by  the  square  of  9. 

2.  Take  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  each  of 
these  results  (repeating  the  addition  when- 
ever the  first  sum  is  two  figures),  and  the 
sum  of  these  sums  will  be  found  to  be  the 
square  of  9. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  nine  results  is  3,276,  an 
exact  multiple  of  9;  and  the  sum  of  these 
four  figures  is  18. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  tens  and  hundreds  fig- 
ures of  these  results,  divided  by  the  sum  of 
the  unit  figures,  gives  the  digit  9  as  a 
quotient. 

6.  Each  of  these  nine  results  is  the  sum 
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A    MYRIAD    COMBINATIONS  AND 
RESULT  FROM  AN  BXAMINATl 
THIS    PECULIAR  SQUARE, 


of  nine  numbers,  and  is  an  exact  multiple 
of  9,  representing,  in  the  given  order,  the 
following  multipliers:  5,  9,  23,  32,  41,  50, 
59,  68,  and  77,  respectively.  If  the  first  and 
second  multipliers  be  added,  and  their  sum 
(14)  used  as  the  first  multiplier,  all  will  be 
found  to  increase  and  decrease  uniformly 
by  9. 

Adding  the  upper  numbers  in  each  vertical 
row,  beginning  at  the  left,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing results:  365,  366,  367,  368,  369,  370, 
371,  372,  and  373.  The  sum  of  these  results 
is  3^321,  which,  added  together,  is  9;  3^21 
divided  by  9  gives  as  a  quotient  369.  The 
sum  of  the  tens  and 
unit  figures  of  these 
results  is  621 ;  the 
sum  of  the  hun- 
dreds figures  is  27 ; 
dividing  these  two 
sums  by  9,  we  get 
for  quotients  3  and 
69,  which  together 
form  369. 

Notice  the  pecul- 
iar order  of  the 
unit  figures  in  the 
lozver  numbers  in 
the  hoiizontal  rows. 
In  the  top  row  are 
5's  and  6's;  in  the 
second,  4's  and  5's; 
third,  3's  and  4's; 
fourth,  2's  and  3's ; 
-fifth,  all  I's;  sixth, 
d's  and  a  9;  seventh, 
S's  and  9's ;  eighth, 
7's  atid  8's;  and  in 
the  ninth  row  ^f  squares  are  ^6's  and  7's. 

The  sum  of  the  unit  figures  jn  the  lozver 
numbers  in  each  of  the  vertical  rovvs,  except 
one,  is  39;  the  exception,  which  contains  the 
number  9,  being  49.  The  sum  of  the  tens 
figures  in  the  same  nurhbers,  and  in  the 
same  order,  is  33,  with  the  same  exception 
above  noted,  which  is  32. 

The  sum  of  the  two  numbers  in  any  square 
in  the  top  row  is  an  exact  multiple  of  9, 
and,  beginning  with  the  center  square  of  the 
row,  run  in  regular  order:  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4, 
3,  2,  I. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through  the 
myriad  combinations  and  surprises  which 
result  from  an  examination  of  this  peculiar 
square.  But  that  would  leave  no  new  sur- 
prises for  others. 


^urPwbs 


CcSt  of  OrCfttnCSS* — k  i>  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion ;  it  is  easy 
in  tolitiKle  to  live  after  our  own ;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with 
perfect  iweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. — Simrson. 
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SATURN   RISING,  AS  SEEN  FROM  ITS  NEAREST  MOON. 


A  WONDER  IN  THE  SKY. 


BY  V.  C.  EDIE. 


THE  BRILLIANT  ORB,  SATURN,  WITH  ITS  LUMINOUS 

RING.  WOULD  AFFORD  A  GLORIOUS  .SPECTACLE  TO 
THE   DWELLER   ON    ITS    NEAREST  MOON. 


^  ^       ^  ^ 

\90J  ^       ^  1914 


%ATURM  AHD  ITS  RING   IM  OIPlrBftBtflv  m4SSfl,  AflT  SfiSQl  moll 
THE  EARTH.     '*S**  RBPRBSBIITS  THB  SUN»  AHD  TBB 
EARTH  IS  RBPRBSBNTBD  BIT  "T." 

98o 


I  EX  you  first 
look  at  the 
h  e  a  V  en  s 
through  a 
p  o  wjeriul 
telescope 
you  cannot  repress  a  start 
of  wonder  and  of  t! flight 
the  nuigniticentiy  beautiful 
planet,  Saturn,  comes  bla- 
zing into  view.  Next  to 
Jupiter,  it  is  the  largest 
all  the  planets.  Its  volume' 
is  seven  Innidred  and  sixty 
times  that  of  the  earth, 
though  its  mass  is  only 
about  seventy-five  tu»*'^ 
greater  Ijecause  ,  it  is  '^^sS 
dense.  But-  thc'^. marvelous  . 
thing  about  Jtlig  that  its 
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A  wondb:r  in  the  sky. 
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SATURN  AS  IT   APPBARED  AT  THE   BEGINNING  SATURN'S    RING   SEEN    FROM    THE    EARTH  ON 

OP     1908.      IN    THIS    PICTURE    THE  JULY    30,    I907.     IT    APPEARED    AS  A 

LUMINOUS  RING  IS  INVISIBLE.  BRILLIANT    STRAIGHT  LINE. 


ring,  while  it  is 
attended,  so  to 
speak,  by  eight 
moons. 

Saturn  is  one 
of  the  six  planets 
known  to  the 
ancients;  but 
they  saw  it  only 
because  of  its 
size  and  bril- 
liancy. 

Having  no 
telescopes,  they 
could  not  per- 
ceive its  encir- 
cling ring.  This 
was  discovered 
three  hundred 
and  ninety  -  nine 
years  ago  by  the 


THESE  ARE  THE   FIRST   DRAWINGS  OF    SATURN.  THEY 
WERE  MADE  BY  AN  AMBITIOUS  ASTRONOMER 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


great  astrono- 
mer, Galileo. 
Galileo  had  been 
told  that  a 
Dutch  astrono- 
mer had  invent- 
ed a  telescope 
which  magnified 
an  object  several 
times.  He  was 
too  impatient  to 
wait  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how 
this  telescope 
was  constructed, 
but  immediately 
set  to  work  and 
produced  one  of 
his  own.  By 
combining  c  e  r- 
ta^   lenses,  he 


WHAT   AN    INHABITANT   OF  SATURN    WOULD  SEE  OF   THE    MARVELOUS    RING    IN   THE    CENTER  Qp 

WHICH  ITS  Monstrous  planet  blazes. 
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SATURN  AND  ITS  RING,   AS  OBSERVED  ON 
JULY   l6,  1906. 


soon  had  a  rough  sort  of  instrument  which 
would  magnify  any  object  to  three  times  its 
natural  size.  After  a  little  further  experi- 
menting, he  produced  one  which  magnified 
thirty-two  times,  and  through  this  he  beheld 
(in  May,  1609)  Saturn's  l)rilliant  ring. 

Galileo's  telescope  could  not  show  him  that 
the  ring  was  detached  from  the  planet  which 
it  encircled,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
the  ring  were  fastened  to  the  planet's  orb, 
giving  the  effect  of  handles.  Some  forty 
years  later  another  astronomer,  Huygens, 
detected  the  fact  that  the  ring  was  no  part 
of  the  planet,  but  separate  from  it. 

Modern  astronomers,  with  very  powerful 
instruments,  tell  us  that  the  ring  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  series  of  three  concentric  rings,  the 
outer  one  being  very  luminous,  the  second 
one  being  less  bright,  and  the  third  or  inner 
ring — the  crape  ring — being  rather  dim. 

These  rings  are  not  made  of  any  solid 
sul)stance ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
composed  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
tiny  satellites  traveling  independently  around 
the  planet,  probably  intermixed  with  vapor. 

The  brightness  of  the  ring,  as  we  see  it, 
is  given  to  it  l)y  the  sun.  Therefore,  it  is 
visible  to  people  upon  the  earth  only  when 


Saturn  is  at  a  point  beyond  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  Whenever  it  comes  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  of  course  the  ring  is  in 
shadow  and  is  therefore  invisible  to  us,  and 
appears  only  as  a  dark,  narrow  strip  across 
the  surface  of  the  orb. 

Such  was  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  when  it  was  popularly  said 
that  the  ring  had  disappeared.  Of  course  it 
had  disappeared  only  for  the  time,  and  until 
Saturn  should  once  more  move  beyond  the 
sun  and  receive  again  the  splendor  of  that 
luminary. 

If  we  could  only  be  placed  upon  one  of 
the  eight  nioons  which  accompany  Saturn  in 
its  course,  we  should  behold  a  startling  and 
marvelous  sight  whenever  this  enormous 
globe  rises  above  the  horizon,  blazing  with 
light  and  surrounded  by  its  no  less  brilliant 
belt  made  up  of  millions  of  minute  bodies, 


THIS  PICTURE  OF  SATURN,  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN 
DECEMBER.  I874,  SHOWS  THE  CRAPE  RING. 


all  of  them  wheeling  and  revolving  in  won- 
derful order  about  the  planets  which  they 
encircle. 

Nothing  that  we  see  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  glorious  spectacle.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  will  give  some  slight 
notion  of  the  different  phases  through  which 
Saturn  and  its  belt  keep  forever  passing. 


LOOK   TO  THE  HEAVENS 


'    'HE  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make 
a  man  both  speak  and  think  more  sublimely 
and  magnificently  when   he  descends  to  human 
affairs. — Ctccro* 
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THE  CURTAIN   FELL   UPON    A    SCENE.     INSTEAD    OF   "HOLDING    THE    PICTURE,  "    THEY  WOULD 
PAUSE,  THEN  SOME  WOULD  RUSH  FOR  THE  WINGS  WHILE   OTHERS   REMAINED   RIGID  WITH 
APPARENT   STAGE-FRIGHT,  BOWING   AND   GIGGLING    IN    AWKWARD  EMBARRASSMENT. 


TRICKS  OF  THE  THEATER. 


BY   ROGER  GREENE. 

MANY  AND  INGENIOUS  ARE  THE  RUSES 
ADOPTED  BY  STAGE-FOLK  TO  HOLD  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST  IN   A  PLAY,  AND  TO    STIMULATE  APPLAUSE. 


'HAVE  often  thought  that  Lincoln's 
adage  regarding  the  impos- 
sibility of  fooling  all  the 
people  all  the  time  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  read 
that  such  a  thing  is  not 
only  possible,  but  usual,  in  cases  where  the 
people  desire  to  be  fooled.  Nothing  proves 
this  so  conclusively  as  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  ruses  adopted  by  theatrical  people  to 
stimulate  enthusiasm,  to  arouse  interest  in  a 
play,  and  to  draw  crowds  to  a  theater. 

Indeed,  the  gullibility  of  the  public,  when 
once  it  finds  itself  within  a  playhouse,  is  so 
absurd  as  to  be  farcical.    The  commonest, 


stalest  tricks,  which,  if  done  elsewhere,  would 
create  only  derisive  laughter,  when  they  are 
carried  out  in  a  theater  often  arouse  the 
crowd  to  an  almost  frenzied  enthusiasm. 

Constant  repetition,  one  would  think,  would 
serve  to  destroy  the  effect  of  any  stratagem. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tricks  of  the  theater  arc 
repeated  night  after  night,  and  never  seem  to 
fail  in  winning  applause. 

The  commonest  trick  is  used  to  secure 
curtain  calls.  Now,  if  one  goes  to  the  the- 
ater which  is  only  half  filled,  and  in  spite  of 
the  empty  seats  hears  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause  at  the  end  of  every  act,  and  sees 
the  curtain  rise  again  and  again,  one  natu- 
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rally  feels  that  he  or  she  has  been  privileged 
to  witness  a  play  of  extreme  merit.  Even 
though  this  merit  is  not  clearly  distinguish- 
able to  the  spectator  in  question,  when  on 
every  side  the  utmost  enthusiasm  is  being 
shown,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  that  one 
is  wrong,  and  that  some  qualities  have  es- 
caped one's  attention. 

Clearly  enough,  then,  it  is  greatly  to  the 
manager's  benefit  to  have  enthusiasm  shown, 
for  any  theatrical  man  will  tell  you  that  after 
it  has  run  three  weeks  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  play  in  Xew  York — and  a  New  York 
success  is  usually  a  success  throughout  the 
country — depends  solely  and  entirely  upon 
what  is  known  as  "  the  niouth-to-niouth 
lalk."  liy  this  is  meant  casual  conversation 
regarding  plays. 

Managerial  Methods. 

If.  for  instance,  one  man  has  seen  a  play 
which  none  of  the  others  present  have  at- 
tended, and  tells  them  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  play  is  received,  it  naturally 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  others. 

Xow,  the  ways  in  which  the  theatrical 
manager  creates  the  seeming  enthusiasm 
are  exceedingly  simple  and  very  amusing. 
Naturally,  alsv),  they  are  various,  almost 
each  manager  having  a  system  of  his  own. 

The  oldest  and  commonest  method  of  se- 
curing curtain  calls  is  <o  simple  as  to  be 
absurd.  If,  as  the  curtain  drops  upon  the 
scene,  there  are  one  or  two  persons  in  the 
house  applauding — and  as  long  as  there  are 
ushers  in  the  theater  there  will  always  be  one 
or  two  persons  applauding— a  round  of 
enthusiastic  applause  may  be  built  up  by 
permitting  the  footlights  to  remain  at  their 
utmost  brilliancy,  and  then  having  somebody 
shake  the  curtain  briskly. 

I  dare  say  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  ruse,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
reached.  .  As  long  as  the  footlights  remain 
up,  and  the  curtain  is  shaken,  the  people  in 
the  audience,  no  matter  how  few  of  them 
there  are.  continue  rapturously  to  applaud, 
and  each  time  the  curtain  is  raised,  in  answer 
to  what  they  must  believe  is  their  own  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm,  the  applause  grows.  Any 
theatrical  man  of  experience  w'll  vouch  for 
this.  But  nowadays  we  are  living  in  a  pro- 
ILrressivc  age,  and  nothing  shows  more  prog- 
ress than  the  modern  theater.  Note,  for 
example,  how  that  most  resourceful  of  all 
theatrical  men,  William  A.  Brady,  managed 
to  keep  enthusiasm  at  fever  heat  in  the 
Savoy  Theater.  Xew-  York,  during  the  run 
of  ■*  The  Man  of  the  Hour."  one  of  the  most 
successful  plays  that  have  been  produced  in 
this  country  in  many  years.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  average  person  would  be  so  greatly 
impressed  by  it,  or  would  be  satisfied  of  its 


greatness — for  we  are  all  like  sheep — had 
there  not  been  at  every  performance  tre- 
mendous outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  such  as 
never  are  customary  in  the  theater  except 
upon  special  occasions. 

Any  one  will  readily  understand  that  in  a 
close  theater,  on  a  hot  night  in  summer,  no 
matter  how  splendid  the  offering,  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm  are  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
but  Mr.  Brady  considered  them  necessarj-; 
and  while  "  The  Man  of  the  Hour "  was 
continuing  its  success  through  the  heated 
period  last  summer,  he  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing method  of  creating  the  desired  applause : 

The  curtain  fell  upon  a  scene,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  usual  perfunctory  applause 
was  rapidly  raised  again,  but  instead  of  the 
actors  being  found  holding  their  positions,  in 
what- is  known  as  "holding  the  picture,"  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  would  disclose  them 
walking  off  the  stage  chatting  together. 

Presently  they  would  become  aware  that 
the  curtain  had  risen  upon  them,  and  as 
though  it  had  taken  them  entirely  and  utterly 
by  surprise,  they  would  pause  embarrassed, 
then  some  would  bashfully  rush  for  the 
wings,  while  others  remained  as  thoug^h 
petrified  with  sudden  stage-fright,  bowing 
awkwardly  and  giggling. 

Remember  that  this  was  rehearsed  as  care- 
fully as  the  play,  and  was  performed  ever>' 
bit  as  convincingly.  Its  results  were,  too, 
quite  satisfactory.  The  audience,  delighted 
in  the  belief  that  they  had  witnessed  an  acci- 
dent, would  roar  with  laughter,  and  then 
applaud  rapturously.  In  response  to  this 
applause  the  curtain  would  be  raised  again 
and  again,  each  time  that  it  was  raised  dis- 
closing another  member  of  the  company, 
who  ventured  timidly  back  on  the  stage, 
smiling  and  bowing  in  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment. 

This  ruse  was  adopted  to  conserve  enthu- 
siasm during  the  heated  period,  but  it  proved 
so  successful  that  it  was  retained  during  the 
fall  and  winter. 

**  Assistant  Actors." 

This  is.  doubtless,  the  cleverest  enthusiasm 
provoker,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  that 
has  as  yet  been  invented,  but  there  are  many 
others,  perhaps  the  most  notable  being  de- 
vised by  David  Belasa>. 

A  master  of  stage-craft,  Avith  every  trick 
of  the  dramatist  and  stage  manager  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  Mr.  Belasco  does  the  thing  in 
a  more  artistic  and  convincing  way  than  any 
one  else — that  is.  it  is  more  artistic  and  con- 
vincing until  you  know  how  it  is  done. 

Any  one  who  has  sat  in  the  rear  rows  of 
one  of  his  theaters  will  surely  have  noticed 
with  what  clock-like  regularity  the  managers 
and  ushers  gather  together  in  the  auditorium 
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toward  the  close  of  each  act  of  a  play  there. 
Only  the  other  night  I  happened  to  drop  in 
at  one  of  his  playhouses  with  a  friend.  We 
sat  in  the  extreme  rear,  watching  the  play. 

From  the  action  it  was  clear  enough  that 
the  end  of  an  act  was  approaching.  My 


Mark  you,  it  was  not  during  the  early 
nights  of  a  run,  but  the  closing  nights,  the 
play  having  been  on  for  over  a  year  at  the 
theater.  Their  applause,  therefore,  could 
hardly  be  accepted  as  a  spontaneous  tribute 
of  their  admiration  of  their  employer.  Not 


"1 


I  ^ 


AS  SHE  HEARS  THE  CALL  FOR  MR.  BELASCO,  SHE  Rl  SHE.S  MADLY  ABOUT  THE  STAGE,  UNABLE 
TO  FIND  HIM.      SUDDENLY  SHE  MOVES  STEALTHILY  ACROSS  THE  STAGE  UNTIL  SHE 
REACHES  A  DOOR  AND,    DISAPPEARING  THROl'GH   IT,    REAPPEARS  INSTANTLY, 
DRAGGING  THE  BLUSHING  DRAM.\TIST  BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 


friend,  who  happens  to  be  well  versed  in 
theatrical  matters,  turned  to  me  and*  said : 

•*  Now  watch  the  arrival  of  the  assistant 
actors.'* 

Kven  as  he  spoke  the  manager  of  the 
theater  and  three  or  four  ushers  gathered  in 
the  aisle,  and  a  moment  later,  when  the  cur- 
tain fell,  they  burst  out  in  the  most  delighted 
and  enthusiastic  applause. 

4— S  B  1 


even  a  press-agent  would  claim  that  any  one 
person  could  remain  enthusiastic  if  he  at- 
tended for  a  year  a  performance  every  night, 
with  two  matinees  a  week. 

But  this,  for  Mr.  Belasco,  is  mere  routine. 
It  is  during  the  opening  nights  of  one  of  his 
new  productions  that  he  shows  himself  at  his 
best.  This  is  when,  after  great  applause,  he 
is  led  protestingly  before  the  footlights  to 
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AT  THIS  SECOND  ATTACK,  HIS  COMPANION  IN  THE  SCENE  TURNS  HER  BACK  TO  THE  AUDIENCE, 
RAISES  Hen  HAHQKEflCUIEF  TO  HER  EYES  AND  EMITS  A  SHRIEK  OF  LAUGHTER. 


bow  his  thanks  to  the  audience  or  to  say  a 
few  short,  grateful  words  for  their  appre- 
ciation. 

Should  he  come  forward,  as  do  other 
authors  when  their  names  are  called,  the 
element  of  surprise,  which  he  knows  is  most 
precious  for  dramatic  purposes,  would  be 
utterly  lacking.  Consequently,  his  appear- 
ance is  made  in  a  singularly  novel  manner. 

The  curtain  is  raised  again  and  again, 
while  calls  for  him  continue,  the  stage  being 
occupied  entirely  by  the  star  actress  of  the 
performance.  As  she  hears  the  calls  for  Mr. 
Belasco,  she  rushes  madly  about  the  stage, 
looking  out  each  of  the  entrances  with  strain- 
ing eyes.  Then  she  rushes  forward  to  the 
footlights,  and  pantomimes  her  inability  to 
find  him.  This  is  an  effective  tableau,  upon 
which  the  curtain  is  always  lowered. 

The  applause  continues,  and  once  again 
the  curtain  is  raised.  This  time  the  star 
takes  her  audience  into  her  confidence.  She 
has  an  idea  where  the  rascal  is  hiding. 
Stealthily  she  moves  across  the  stage,  with 
every  appearance  of  the  greatest  caution, 
until  she  reaches  a  door  upon  one  side. 
Through  this  all  at  once  she  springs  swiftly. 
An  instant  later  she  reappears,  violently  tug- 
ging an  arm.    That  is  all  the  audience  sees, 


the  hand  and  black  sleeve  of  a  man,  which 
the  actress  pulls  with  the  most  tremendous 
energy.    Again  the  curtain  is  lowered. 

By  this  time  ,  the  applause  is  deafening. 
The  observers  have  seen  only  the  arm,  but 
they  know  who  it  belongs  to,  and  with  shouts 
and  hand-clapping  they  encourage  the  in- 
trepid young  actress  to  drag  forth  the  blush- 
ing dramatist  from  his  lair. 

Once  more  the  curtain  is  raised.  The 
scene  on  the  stage  has  not  changed.  Still 
the  actress  tugs  at  the  arm  through  the  door- 
way. Then,  all  at  once,  she  makes  an  almost 
superhuman  effort  and,  presto!  through  the 
door,  blushing  and  smiling,  is  dragged  the 
bashful  Belasco. 

At  sight  of  him  the  applause  becomes  an 
ovation.  It  is  a  scene  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. Every  one  w-ho  witnesses  it  goes 
away  and  talks  over  it  again  and  again,  until 
it  gradually  becomes  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  advertising  the  play. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  re- 
hearsed, as  is  the  strategy  of  Mr.  Brady,  but 
it  is  always  done  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  always  done  most  convincingly — so  con- 
vincingly, indeed,  that  the  first  time  I  saw  it, 
to  use  a  slang  phrase,  I  "  fell  for  it.'* 

That  was  at  the  first  performance  of 
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**  Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  with  Henrietta 
Crosman  as  the  star.  It  was  all  so  natural 
that  I  imagined  it  to  be  entirely  spontaneous. 
Judge  of  my  amazement  upon  going  into  the 
theater  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  a  few 
nights  lat<r,  to  see  precisely  the  same  scene 
enacted  in  every  detail.  The  hiding  Bela'sco 
was  even  found  behind  the  same  door. 

Amazed  at  this,  I  went  again  upon  the  fol- 
lowing night.  As  before,  exactly  the  same 
maneuvers  were  gone  through,  and  once 
again  Mr.  Belasco  was  found  hiding  in  the 
same  old  place. 

How  Stars  Prolong  Applause. 

These  two  incidents  show  clearly  the  kinds 
of  devices  which  may  be  brought  into  play 
to  create '  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
scene,  but  there  are  many  managers  and 
actors  who  are  not  content  to  wait  for  this, 
but  who  seek  to  create  waves  of  spontaneous 
applause  during  an  act. 

For  instance,  popular  leading  men  are 
always  given  what  is  termed  a  reception 
upon  their  first  entrance  in  a  play.  Xow 
this  reception  naturally,  except  under  some 
unusual  circumstances,  never  lasts  more  than 
five  or,  at  the  outside,  ten  seconds,  but  a  star 
is  seldom  content  to  be  received  so  briefly. 

He  believes,  throwing  the  question  of  van- 
ity thoroughly  aside,  that  it  is  a  ver\-  good 
business  move  to  have  the  applause  continue 
longer,  and  there  is  at  his  command  the 
simplest  of  expedients  to  see  that  it  does  so. 
That  is,  to  do  no  more  than  bow  to  the 
applause. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  long  as  an 
actor  bows  to  his  reception,  the  reception 
continues.  The  next  time  you  happen  to  be 
present  at  a  performance  of  James  K.  Hack- 
ett,  William  Faversham,  or  Chauncey  Olcott, 
watch  the  manner  in  which  they  comport 
themselves  during  the  burst  of  applause 
which  greets  them  upon  their  entrance,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  moment  it  begins  to 
grow  less,  they  will  bow. 

The  instant  they  bow  the  applause  will 
increase  once  more.  It  seems  that,  by  mere- 
ly standing,  it  would  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly. At  all  events,  it  always  lasts  as  long  as 
they  wish  it. 

Another  subterfuge  adopted  by  actors  to 
increase  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  is 
what  is  known  as  "  breaking  up  "  each  other 
on  the  stage.  This  is,  of  course,  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  comedians  of  musical 
comedy,  its  most  persistent  advocate  being 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  although  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  A.  L,  Erlanger,  head  of  the  theatrical 
trust,  is  also  a  sincere  believer  in  it,  since 
almost  every  one  of  his  comedians  em- 
ploys it. 

The  trick  is  simpl'ci\v  itself.     De  W^olf 


Hopper,  for  example,  is  having  a  scene  with 
his  prima  donna,  or  his  soubrette,  when  he 
makes  some  remark  soito  voce.  It  is  usually 
a  local  allusion,  which  obviously  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plot,  although  it  may  be  very 
amusing.  As  he  makes  it,  the  actress  who 
has  the  scene  with  him  suddenly  stops  and 
stares  at  him  panic-strickeh,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus,  forming  the  background, 
turn  their  backs  and  begin  to  heave  their 
shoulders,  as  though  overcome  with  mirth. 

While  the  actress  still  stares,  unable  to 
speak,  Mr.  Hopper  makes  a  further  remark, 
whfch  seems  to  have  been  spontaneously  sug- 
gested by  his  previous  one.  At  this  second 
attack  his  companion  in  the  scene  turns  her 
back  to  the  audience,  raises  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  and  emits  a  shriek  of 
laughter.  At  this  point  Hopper  makes  a 
third  remark.  Her  laughter  is  redoubled. 
She  fairly  shakes  with  mirth,  while  one  or 
two  of  the  chorus,  overcome  by  the  wit  of 
their  star,  rush  off  the  wings,  in  order  that 
they  may  hide  their  mirth  in  some  dark 
corner. 

About  this  time  the  audience  begins  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair.  Whether 
M.r.  Hopper's  remarks  have  struck  them  as 
being  funny  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence.   They  see  his  companions  writhing 
with  mirth  upon  the  stage,  so  they  know  >h^t 
what  he  said  must  have  been  funny,  ajnd 
make  haste  to  join  in  the  laughter,  th^tV 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  phase*^of  wjjnan  ^ 
nature.  ^  ^ 

Something  Elxtra  for  Our  Mone^Cv 

If  we  think  a  thing  is  funny  or  not^^e  ^ 
seldom  refrain  from  laughing  if  some  otie  . 
else  does.    Besides,  another  element  enter/r* 
into  the  matter.    The  actors  have  permitted  ^ 
us  to  share  in  what  seems  to  be  a  purely 
personal  joke.    We  are  getting  something 
extra  for  our  money.    It  is  almost  as  though 
we  had  received  a  confidence  from  some 
famous  person.    Our  vanity  is  highly  flat- 
tered,  therefore  our  applause  grows  and 
grows  with  enthusiasm. 

The  experience  is  delightfully  unexpected, 
and  yet  that  very  scene  has  been  rehearsed 
and  rehearsed  with  the  most  painstaking 
care. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  devices  which 
are  used  by  practically  every  man  in  the  the- 
atrical business.  They  are  not  selected  with 
any  idea  of  giving  pain  to  those  whose  names 
are  mentioned,  but  merely  because  they  are 
typical. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  recounting 
them  should  give  the  slightest  offense,  since 
they  are  done  for  the  pleasure  of  thousands, 
and  although  we  may  not  understand  why, 
they  certainly  succeed. 
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MISS  MARIE  PEARY.  OR  "  ANIGHITO,  " 
AS  THE  ESKIMOS  CALLED  HER,  WAS 
BORN  AT  THE  WINTER  QUARTERS  OF 
HER  FATHER,  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  THE 
EXPLORER,  IN   ARCTIC  GREENLAND. 


THIS    IS    HOW    MARIE    PEARY    LOOKED  WHEN 
SHE  CAME  FROM  THE  ARCTIC. 

From  a  photoarath  by  I'amier  l^'eyJe,  Xnv  York. 

NARTHER  north  than  any  other 
white  child,  Marie  Peary 
was  born.  That  was  in 
1893;  to  give  the  exact 
date,  it  was  on  September 
12.  Her  father,  Robert  E. 
Peary,  was  in  command  of  an  expedition 
for  the  exploration  of  North  Greenland, 
and  "Anniversary  Lodge,"  the  winter  quar- 
ters established  on  Bowdoin  Bay,  was  the 
birthplace  of  this  "snow  baby,"  or  Anighito, 


MARIS  PBARY,  OAUGHTSR  OF  ROBERT  B.  PSARV, 
TBB  ARCTIC  BXPLORBR.    SHB  WAS  BORN 
FARTABR  NORTH  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

WHITE  CHILD. 
From  a  fhoiagrath  by  Harris  6^  ErvtHg,  U'as&tH^m* 
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as  the  Eskimos  called  her.    In  his  account  dweh  in  continuous  sunlight,  and  the  result 

of  the  expedition  of  1893- 1894  her  father  was  a  growth  so  rapid  that  when,  at  the 

says :    **  This  little  blue-eyed  snowflake  saw  age  of  eleven  months,  she  was  brought  to 

the  cold,  gray  light  of  the  arctic  autumn  the  United  States  she  was  physically  and 

once  only  before  the  great  night  settled  mentally  ahead  of  her  age  by  at  least  a  year, 

upon  us.    Then  she  was  bundled  deep  in  During    her    infancy    in    the    North  the 

soft  warm  arctic  furs,  and  wrapped  in  the  Eskimos  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe 

Stars  and  Stripes."  '  that  she  was  a  child  of  real  flesh  and  blood. 

For   the  -first   six   months   of   her   life  They  used  to  come  long  distances  to  see 

Anighito   lived  in   lamplight.    **  When   the  her. 

earliest  ray  of  the  returning  sun  pierced       Most  of  her  girlhood  has  been  spent  in 

through   the  window  of   our  tiny   room,"  Washington,  where  doubtless  she  will  within 

says  her  father,  "  she  reached  for  the  golden  a  few  years  "  come  out."    It  is  said  to  be 

bar  as  other  children  reach  for  a  beaiitiful  her  desire  to  revisit  the  land  of  her  birth 

toy.'*    During  the   following  summer   she  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 


THE    SOLDIER  S  DREAM 


BY    THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


OUR  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lower 'd. 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  theiir  watch  in  the  sky. 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower'd,  ^ 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die^ 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  strav^Q  > 

By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slai^  ^^^^^ 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw,        <<N  r\ 
^       '        And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dream'd  it  again.       O  w 

-v    \>      /-Mclhought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array,  ^     ^  C 

.'''^    ^  -         Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track:  "^^^ 

'T-was  autunm,  and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way  ♦ 
vro  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

^i^fle^^p  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 
C  Jn  Ktc's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 
C'  I  ;&arcl  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part;  ^ 

My  little  ones  kiss*d  me  a  thousand  times  o*er. 
And  my  wife  sobb*d  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

*'  Stay,  stay  with  us;  rest — thou  art  weary  and  worn!  " 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay. 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 
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WHAT  YOUR  VOICE  LOOKS  LIKE. 

BY   GEORGE  PRITCHARD. 


MARVELOUS  DEVICES  THAT  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  SECURE 
PERMANENT  DIAGRAMMATIC  RECORDS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
NOTES   OF  THE  HUMAN  SPEAKING  AND    SINGING  VOICE. 


iCIEXCE  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
recording  the  human  voice 
so  that  even  a  deaf  man 
could  study  out  not  only 
the  pitch  of  a  singer's  note 
but  the  tone  quality  as  well. 
A  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  from  now 
posterity  may  find  records  of 
famous  voices  of  to-day  that 
will  show  their  workings  in  every 
detail  without  the  aid  of  a  phono- 
graph. 

If  the  Egyptians  had  left  us 
such  records  as  these  we  might 
learn  by  the  eye  alone  just  how 
the  words  of  the  great  Rameses 
sounded  as  they  fell  from  his  lips 
— whether  his  voice  was  smooth 
or  harsh,  whether  it  was  em- 
phatic and  full  of  expression, 
or  flat  and  listless.  And  we 
might  be  able  to  study  in  full 
detail  the  dreaded  voice  of  Pha- 
raoh— the  same  voice  that  sent 
terror  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

In  a  house  in  Madison  Avenue, 
Xevv  York,  an  electric  machine 
is  running  day  and  night,  week 
after  week,  with  never  a  stop, 
slowly  picturing  a  song  as  ren- 
dered by  Caruso. 

It  is  doing  nothing  more  than 
enlarging  the  record  of  the  song 
as  it  appears  on  the  disk  of  a 
gramophone,  but  that  is  an  un- 
dertaking much  more  difficult 
than  most  people  might  infer. 

If  you  should  place  a  powerful  micro- 
scope over  the  tiny  waves  of  the  lines  of 
the  gramophone-disk— waves  that  show  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice — the  result  would  be 
disappointing.  The  waves  would  be  en- 
larged, to  be  sure,  but  you  would  see  only 
a  small  section  of  the  line. 

The  result  would  be  the  same  with  en- 
larged photographs.  But  with  this  machine 
that  is  at  work  picturing  the  voice  of  Ca- 
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ruso,  we  see  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
how  to  present  enough  of  these  waves  to 
the  naked  eye  to  convey  a  meaning.  The 
machine  increases  the  height  of  the  curves 
a  great  many  times,  while  their  width  is 
magnified  very  little  in  comparison. 
The  height  of  the  infinitesimal  ripples  of 
the  line  formed  by  the  vibrations 
of  dhisos  voice  is  being  in- 
creased four  hundred  times. 
The  ^ong  on  the  gramophone- 
plate  consists  of  two 
verses  from  "  11 
Trovatore "  of  four 
lines  each,  which  are 
recorded  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cir- 
cular hues  of  the 
disk. 

It  takes  the  ma- 
chine eight  hours  to 
go  around  the  disiv 
once ;  so,  to  picture  all  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lines,  it  will 
take  twelve  hundred  hours,  or 
fifty  days,  without  stopping  to 
rest  at  night. 

This  machine  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  point,  attached  to  the 
^holL  Mini  of  a  lever  the  long 
arm  of  which  carri  s  a  tracing- 
point  to  contact  with  a  band  of 
smoked  paper  passed  over  a 
slowly  revolving  drum  about  four 
feet  away  from  the  gramophone- 
record. 

As  the  point  on  the  short  arm 
follows  the  curve  on  the  disk,  the  long  ami 
traces  a  corresponding,  but  magnified,  curve 
on  the  smoked  paper. 

The  enlargement  in  this  way  of  the 
speech-curve  of  a  fifteen-minute  conversa- 
tion would  require  a  band  of  paper  a  mile 
long.  To  enable  a  clear  record  to  be  made 
for  every  wave,  the  apparatus  must  run  so 
slowly  that  the  eye  cannot  see  the  point 
move  against  the  disk. 


Editor's  Note.— The  pictures  of  tonograph  records  shown  with  this  article  are  all  from  photographic 
plates  kindly  len   by  Dr.  H.  Holbrook  Curtis. 
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TONOGRAPH  RECOUD  OF  THE  HIGH  C  OK  A  LIGHT 
SOPRANO.     COMPARE   IT   WITH  CALV^'s. 

From  the  record  now  being  made.  Profes- 
sor E.  W.  Scripture,  the  inventor  of  the 
machine,  has  already  made  some  valuable 
discoveries  regarding  the  marvelous  way  in 
which  Caruso  uses  his  voice. 

For  the  vow^el  sounds  in  these  gramo- 
phone-records, the  vibrations  break  into  a 
^eries  of  wave  groups,  changing  into  a  much 
straighter  line  for  the  consonants. 

With  the  ordinary  voice,  these  vowel- 
waves  would  subside  very  gradually  in  corner 
ing  to  the  consonant,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
Caruso's.  They  stop  with  an  abruptness 
that  is  surprising  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  such  records. 

*•  It  is  one  of  Caruso's  tricks,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Scripture.  "  Players  in  the  orches- 
tra at  the  Metropolitan  tell  me  that  they 
can  hear  the  click  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
vowels — he  breaks  off  so  suddenly. 

"  Rut  that  is  not  the  only  trick  of  his  that 
this  record  shows.  With  almost 
every  one,  in  either  singing  or 
speaking,  the  sound  breaks  off 
entirely  between  two  sharp  con- 
sonants, not  the  same,  that  sepa- 
rate two  syllables  of  a  word. 
There  is  nothing  between  these 
two  letters  in  the  gramophone- 
disk  but  an  absolutely  straight 
line. 

**  But  with  such  a  great  mas- 
ter of  song  as  Caruso,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  line  quivers.  In 
that  gap  of  silence  between  syl- 
lables, a  gap  so  short  that  only 
the  trained  ear  would  notice  it, 
he  introduces  a  breathing-sound 
strong  enough  to  record  itself 
in  the  machine. 

'*  Xow,    look    at    that  vowel 
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GRE.\t  DRAMATIC   SOPRANO,   EMMA  CALVfi.  * 

sound  on  the  smoked  paper.  About  midway 
in  the  long  line  the  waves  break  into  short, 
pointed,  choppy  ones.  Do  you  know  what 
those  are?  They're  Caruso's  tears.  Vou  can 
see  into  just  what  part  of  the  note  he  has 
thrown  the  pathos. 

"  Several  months  from  now,  when  this 
record  has  been  studied  out  in  detail,  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  show  a  good  deal  con- 
cerning the  secrets  of  this  great  singer's 
power  that  the  public  does  not  realize  at 
present." 

.  One  of  the  magnified  records  that  Pro- 
fessor Scripture  has  completed  is  part  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  Chauncey  M.  Depcw. 
The  section  of  this  record  that  is  shown 
here  gives  the  words,  "  \\  ithout  regard  to 
race  or  creed,  I  can — " 

The  first  line  shows  the  weak  vibration 
of  the  "  w  "  sound  in  the  word  "  without," 
followed  by  the  stronger  vibrations  for  "  i " 
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and  the  weakening  that  comes  when  the 
**  th  "  sound  begins. 

Then  conies  the  strong  vowel  sound  for 
*'  ou,"  and  the  waves  suddenly  run  high. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the 
smooth,  even  curves  for  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  word  "  to  "  and  the  curious  series  of 
vibrations  of  the  word  "  or.'' 

This  record  shows  that  the  voice  changes 
its  pitch  at  every  instant;  and  that  while 
neighboring  curve-groups  show  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  no  two  are  exactly 
alike,  though  the  changes  are  gradual.  It 
shows,  too,  that  the  cavity  tones  formed  in 
the  chest,  throat,  and  nose  are  never  con- 
stant, a  discovery  that  Professor  Scripture 
believes  must  bring  changes  in  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  sounds  that  are  found  in  works 
on  phonetics. 

It  is  easy  to  realize  from  such  records 
as  this  that  there  is  a  flow  of  sound  that 
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cannot  be  represented  by  any  spelling,  as 
there  are  no  definite  boundaries  between 
neighboring  sounds  and  there  are  absolutely 
no  independent  sounds. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the 
human  voice  is  being  recorded  so  that  the 
student  can  study  its  every  detail  with  the 
eye.  There  are  voice  specialists  who  be- 
lieve the  phonograph  and  the  gramophone 
do  not  make  a  perfect  record ;  that  while 
the  fundamental  tones  are  recorded,  many 
of  the  overtones  are  left  out  entirely. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  H.  Holbrook 
Curtis,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  voices 
of  all  the  great  singers  of  the  day.  He  has 
invented  a  way  of  recording  a  singer's 
tones  which,  he  believes,  gives  an  absolutely 
perfect  geometrical  reproduction  of  them. 

But  his  invention  is  capable  of  taking 
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only  a  single  note,  and  its  record  does  not 
.show  all  the  details  of  the  workings  of  the 
voice  from  beginning  to  end,  as  does  the 
magnified  line  of  the  gramophone-disk.  It 
does,  however,  give  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  tone  than  does 
Dr.  Scripture's  invention. 

Dr.  Curtis  has  contrived  what  he  calls  a 
tonograph.  It  consists  of  a  tense  rubber 
membrane  stretched  over  one  end  of  a 
curved  metal  tube. 

The  membrane,  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphing the  records  on  it,  is  treated  with 
a  fuchsin  solution  of  a  deep  red,  which 
appears  black  in  the  photograph.  The 
membrane  is  then  covered  with  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  emery.   It  is  now  ready  for  use. 

A  note  is  sung  into  the  open  end  of  the 
instrument.  Instantly  upon  the  membrane 
appears  an  intricate  figure,  which  is  the 
geometric  expression  of  the  pitch. 

Different  voices  will  make  the  same  fig- 
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ures,  but  a  more  delicate  tracery  of  lines 
appears  when  the  note  is  sung  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  effect  is  not  marred  by  bad 
production. 

The  more  beautiful  a  voice,  and  the  more 
perfectly  employed  with  respect  to  over- 
tone production  or  harmonic  richness,  the 
more  delicate  and  beautiful  will  be  the  pic- 
ture. 

In  determining  the  pitcl\  of  the  note,  the 
picture  on  the  membrane  is  as  exact  as  the 
tuning-fork.  A  deaf  man  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  various  geometric  fig- 
ures produced  could  tell  by  referring  to 
them  just  what  notes  had  been  sung  as  well 
as  the  quality  and  training  of  the  singer's 
voice. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  figures 
made  on  the  membrane  by  the  different 


THIS  STRANGE  DESIGN  IS  THE  TONOGR.\PH  RECORD 
OF  THE  NOTE  C". 

notes  is  very  apparent  when  a  comparison 
is  made  between  the  picture  representing 
and  the  intricate  network  of  lines  that 
represent  d'". 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  shown 
by  two  pictures  of  the  same  note,  o!" .  The 
representation  of  this  note  showing  the 
finer  lines  is  the  record  of  the  voice  of  a 
light  soprano;  while  the  other,  in  which  the 
lines  are  much  heavier,  shows  a  voice  of  a 
more  dramatic  quality. 

In  years  to  come  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  a  diagram  of  the  ideal  rendering  of 
a  song,  a  diagram  of  a  voice  perfect  in 
every  minute  inflection.  Professor  Scrip- 
ture believes  this  may  be  done  some  day 
from  gramophone-records. 

Of  course,  if  this  is  ever  possible,  it 
should  then  be  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  make  a  gramophone-disk  from  which 
the  machine  could  render  this  ideal  voice. 

A  singer  would  then  be  able  to  compare 
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his  own  rendering  of  a  song  with  the  per- 
fect production  of  the  instrument,  and 
might  be  able  to  persist  until  the  record  of 
his  own  voice  and  the  ideal  diagram  corre- 
sponded exactly. 

Think,  too,  of  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ment which  may  some  day  be  opened  up 
through  the  artificial  making  of  a  perfect 
singing  voice  by  tracing  a  careful  line  on 
a  disk  or  a  cylinder. 

Ravishing  beauty  of  sound,  such  as  to  us 
is  undreamed  of,  may  then  float  from  the 
trumpet  of  a  machine.  That  time  may  be 
nearer  than  we  think,  but  Caruso  and  Melba 
and  Tetrazzini  and  Sembrich  have  as  yet  no 
cause  to  worry  about  their  laurels. 

Even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
lines  and  waves  to  make  a  perfect  rendering, 
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THIS    TONOGRAPH    RECORD   SHOWS    THE    HIGH  C 
OF  A  DRAMATIC  TENOR. 

tonal  and  expressional,  of  a  perfect  song, 
there  would  be  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come before  those  lines  and  waves  could 
be   traced   on   the   disk   or   cylinder  with 


TONOGRAPH    RECORD    OP    D^,    AS    SUNG    BY  A 
BOY  SOPRANO. 

minute  exactness.  That  task  would  prob- 
ably be  much  more  difficult  than  is  the 
magnifying  process  which  Professor  Scrip- 
ture is  carrying  out  with  such  great  pains. 


THE  HAND  THAT  ROCKS  THE  WORLD. 


Y   WILLIAM   ROSS  WALLACE. 

/V,   

'  JJ^^ANCY.  the  tender  fountain, 
f '  /  Ever  may  wkh  beauty  flow ;  ^ 
*  f*^^     Md^iei^  fint  to  guide  the  stieamlets;  \. 
"  Froifi  ^Mbm  souls  unrettinA^gro^r— 

Grc^  pji  (or-^  good  or  evil,^  * 

Sun^b^  streamed  or  darkness"  ^orled ;  .  , 

f^orihe  tiaUd  that  rocks  the  cradle  '  ^  « 

Is  tVe  hand  that  rodu  the  world.    ^  \ 


Mother,  how  divine  your  i 

Here  upon  our  natal  sod  I 
Keep,  oh,  keep  the  young  heart  open 

Always  to  the  breath  of  God  I 
All  true  trophies  of  the  ages 

Are  from  mother-love  impearled; 
For  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 

Is  the  hand  that  rocks  the  work!. 


Blessings  on  the  hand  of  mother ! 

Fathers,  sons,  and  daughters  cry. 
And  the^  sacred  song  is  mingled 

With  the  worship  in  the  sky  - 
Mingles  where  no  tempest  darkens. 

Rainbows  evet  gently  curled ; 
For  the  hand  that  rocb  the  cradle 

Is  the  hand  that  rocks  the  world. 
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THE  USUAL  WOMAN  USUALLY  DOES,  BUT  THE  EX- 
CEPTIONAL WOMAN  IS  OFTEN  AN  OLD  MAID 
BECAUSE  SHE  EXACTS  TOO  MUCH  FROM  MERE  MAN. 
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TOPIC  lately  started  by  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  deals  with 
the  fascinating  question  of 
why  so  many  women  never 
marry.  Owing  to .  the  na- 
ture of  the .  theme  and  its 
perennial  interest,  it  may  be  worth  while 
here  to  set  forth  the  opinions  that  have  en- 
livened the  English  publication. 

The  query  propounded  by  the  editor  was 
this :  *'  Why  do  women  prefer  to  remain 
unwed  ?  "  Naturally,  all  the  ladies  who  an- 
swered this  question  differed  more  or  less 
in  their  views  and  in  their  explanations. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  getting  at  their  an- 
swers is  to  give  a  summary  of  them,  di- 
vested of  the  irrelevant  remarks  that  befog 
certain  of  the  letters. 

(1)  A  woman  often  prefers  to  remain 
single,  says  one,  because  nowadays  "  educa- 
tion has  enabled  her  to  appraise  her  own 
powers  and  recognize  her  own  good  and 
bad  points."  That  is,  the  modern  woman 
has  acquired  a  complete  self-knowledge; 
and  if  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  she  is 
not  a  good  housekeeper  and  cannot  "  cut 
and  contrive,"  or  if  children  bore  her,  she 
knows  that  marriage  will  be  to  her  a  martyr- 
dom. So  she  holds  back  until  she  is  very 
sure  on  all  these  points. 

Just  how  she  can  ever  be  quite  sure  until 
she  has  tried  the  thing  for  herself,  the  lady 
does  not  specifically  inform  us;  but  her 
general  view  seems  to  be  that  the  woman 
of  to-day  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  proverbial 
man  who  would  not  go  into  the  water  until 
he  had  learned  how  to  swim. 

(2)  The  economic  independence  of  women 
is  given  as  another  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  single  ladies  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  old  days,  marriage  was  the  only 
career  that  was  open  to  any  woman,  and  she 
had  to  marry  if  she  got  the  chance,  or  else 
she  felt  herself  useless  and  eccentric  and  a 
domestic  burden  to  her  parents.  But  now 
that  so  many  occupations  are  thrown  open 
to  her,  she  does  not  need  to  think  of  matri- 
mony. 

This  serves  very  well  to  explain  why 
women  need  not  marry,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  revealing  why  they  do  not  wish  to. 
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(3)  Another  woman  thinks  that  women- 
do  not  marry  because,  when  they  look  about 
and  see  their  married  friends,  they  find  these 
very  often  living  lives  that  lack  excitement, 
that  are  deadly  dull — lives  filled  with  the 
care  of  children,  the  direction  of  servants, 
and  the  very  small  and  limited  ambitions 
that  must  content  the  members  of  any  ordi- 
nary set  of  married  people.  This  lady  sums 
it  all  up  by  saying  that  women  do  not  marry 
because  marriage  really  is  not  interestirg. 

(4)  A  Miss  Mary  Frances  Billington,  who 
confesses  -  that  she  is  old-fashioned  in  her 
views,  regards  the  present  drift  away  from 
marriage  as  a  temporary  phase  of  social 
evolution,  due  to  the  growth  of  luxury  and 
the  desire  for  luxury  among  nearly  every 
class  of  persons.  She  believes  that  women 
very  often  remain  single  simply  because  they 
wait  so  long  for  the  possible  millionaire  to 
come  to  them  that,  before  they  know  it,  they 
have  grown  too  old  and  plain  to  attract  even 
the  moderate  sort  of  man  whom  they  would 
finally  be  very  glad  to  get. 

(5)  A  Miss  Sarah  Doudney,  who  is  more 
terse  and  more  generally  vivid  than  any  of 
the  other  writers,  says  plainly  and  bluntly 
that  women  prefer  a  single  life  because  they 
are  getting  to  know  men  too  well  to  trust 
them.  They  have  come  to  know  men  thus 
by  reading  modern  realistic  fiction  and  the 
still  more  realistic  newspapers. 

'  Miss  Doudney  does  not  think  that  men 
are  hopelessly  depraved,  but  she  declares  that 
most  girls  think  so  because  of  what  most 
girls  have  read.  Hence,  literature  is  really 
the  cause  of  the  disillusionment  of  the  sex 
and  the  dearth  of  marriages. 

Now,  these  opinions  are  all  interesting, 
and  there  is  some  truth  in  all  of  them ;  but 
the  ladies  who  have  set* them  down  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  subject  in  a  large  and 
philosophic  way.  Each  has  her  own  solu- 
tion and  her  own  small  theory  to  exploit, 
and  so  she  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  mind 
as  to  the  entire  sufficiency  of  what  she  says. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  we  try  to  frame 
a  sort  of  working  hypothesis  that  shall  make 
allowances  for  all  special  cases,  and  consider 
only  the  larger  aspect  of  the  question  in  a 
much  more  general  fashion. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  may  divide  the 
whole  sex  into  two  classes — the  Usual 
Women  and  the  Exceptional  Women,  the 
great  majority  of  them,  of  course,  coming 
under  the  former  head.  In  their  emotional 
characteristics,  and  especially  in  their'  rela- 
tion to  the  matrimonial  question,  all  Usual 
Women  are  cast  in  a  single  mold  and  ex- 
hibit practically  a  single  type. 

The  Usual  Woman  Not  Fastidious. 

A  Usual  Woman,  while  she  is  passing 
through  the  period  of  the  greatest  matri- 
monial possibilities  (say  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five),  is  always  resolutely  bent  on 
getting  married,  and  pretty  nearly  all  her 
interest  in  life  will  be  found  to  center 
around  the  question  of  the  probable  man. 
And  from  her  elementary  standpoint,  one 
man  is  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another— 
though,  of  course,  1  mean  any  man  of  whom 
she  is  likely  to  see  very  much. 

She  would  not  by  preference  elope  with  a 
coachman  or  a  day-laborer,  nor  would  she 
take  a  ridiculous  person,  such  as  would  lead 
other  girls  to  sniff  at  her  if  she  chose  him. 
Women,  naturally  enough,  like  men  the  pos- 
session of  whom  is  coveted  by  others.  But 
with  these  limitations,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  Usual  Woman  will  snap  at  any  man 
who  happens  to  come  along.  A  little  prox- 
imity is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make 
her  choose  John  Doe  rather  than  Richard 
Roe;  for  each  is  equally  delightful. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  polite  little  fiction, 
propagated  by  writers  of  books  and  cher- 
ished by  the  very  young,  to  the  effect  that 
every  wonfan  goes  about,  fancy  free,  until 
some  eligible  and  ardent  youth  discreetly 
forces  himself  on  her  surprised  attention. 

But  we  need  not  go  very  far  in  life  in 
order  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
hf>use ;  and  then  wc  find  out  that  the  Usual 
Woman,  especially  while  in  th^  early  twen- 
ties, derives  the  principal  pleasure  of  her 
existence  from  thinking  of  the  actual,  pros- 
pective, or  hypothetical  man. 

Anything  with  Trousers. 

With  her  friends,  she  spends  long  hours 
in  giggling  and  speculating  over  this  delight- 
ful He ;  and  on  the  approach  of  any  new 
male  person,  her  agitation  and  general  emo- 
tion are  wonderful  to  see. 

And  anything  that  wears  trousers  will  do. 

He  may  have  brains,  or  he  may  not. 

He  may  be  good-looking,  or  he  may  not. 

He  may  be  manly  and  discreet  and  trust- 
worthy, or  he  may  not. 

If  he  has  any  of  the  more  complex  quali- 
ties, the  Usual  Woman  will  probably  not 
discover  them,  and  so.it  is  entirely  and  beau- 
tifully sufficient  for  him  to  be  a  Man.  Con- 


sequently, if  one  asks  why  the  Usual  Wom- 
an sometimes  does  not  marry,  the  answer  is 
a  very  simple  one  indeed.  It  is  because  she 
doesn't  get  a  chance,  and  for  n<^  other  rea- 
son whatsoever.  There  is  no  problem  in  this 
case  at  all.  and  there  never  has  been. 

The  really  serious  question  arises  when 
we  come  to  the  women  wh9  are  exceptional. 
There'  are  more  Exceptional  Women  in  these 
dd-ys  than  there  usedao  be;  for  this  is  an 
age  that  tolerates  departures  from  conven- 
tionality, and,  in  fact,  makes  unconvcntion- 
ality  a  fad.  And  it  is  an  age  when  women 
are  regarded  as  having  the  right  to  be  as 
individual  as  they  please.  Therefore,  the 
Exceptional  Woman  is  generally  one  of  a 
keen  and  discriminating  mind. 

Such  a  woman  is  most  often  of  the  artis- 
tic type,  whether  or  not  she  acti|all>- ,  enters 
upon  the  artistic  career.  She  hojds  herself 
at  a  high  valuation  and  is  rather  skeptical 
about  the  lasting  value  of  what  any  one  can 
offer  her.  She  learns  her  lesson  in  liffe  very 
early,  and  she  is  not  given  to  illusions. 

She  Wants  an  Exceptional  Man. 

She  may,  in  fact,  be  just  the  least  bit 
cynical,  and  she  suspects  the  fundamental 
sincerity  of  nearly  every  one  she  meets. 
Consequently,  she  is  by  no  means  carried 
away  by  the  Usual  Man ;  and  if  the  Excep- 
tional Man  arrives,  he  must  be  her  kind  of 
an  Exceptional  Man,  or  else  she  will  not 
take  him. 

If  she  is  psychic  and  emotional,  the  Ex- 
ceptional Man  must  be  one  who  will  appeal 
to  her  in  the  subtlest  ways,  who  can  enter 
into  all  her  thoughts  and  understand  them 
all  before  they  take  the  clumsy  form  of 
words. 

To  such  a  man  she  will  surrender  her  life 
as  gladly  as  will  the  Usual  Woman  to  the 
Usual  Man,  and  with  a  splendid  self-aban- 
donment;  but  if  she  never  meets  him,  then 
she  will  go  through  life  alone. 

If,  again,  the  Exceptional  Woman  be  one 
in  whom  head  predominates  over  heart,  she 
will  still  preserve  her  independence,  unless 
the  Exceptional  Man  fully  fills  the  niche  that 
she  reserves  for  him.  She  will  never  settle 
down  to  a  humdrum,  middle-class  existence. 

If  she  marries,  she  will  exact  every  whit 
as  much  as  her  more  emotional  sister — only 
in  a  different  way.  She  must  have  a  great 
position,  her  husband  must  be  Somebody,  he 
must  be  externally  faithful,  he  must  not 
make  mistakes. 

The  Exceptional  Woman,  therefore,  is 
very  likely  not  to  marry;  and  if  she  does 
not,  it  is  always  because  she  does  not  care 
to  do  so,  and  because  she  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  the  person  who  appeals  to 
her  peculiar  needs. 
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THE    PALAIS    ROYAL   AT   THE    PRESENT   TIME.     THE    FIRST    COLLISION  BETWEEN  THE  TROOPs] 
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WHEN  THE  RED  TERROR  RULED  PARIS. 

BY    CHARLES    BARTON  EMMETT. 


WITH  TERRIBLE,  VOLCANIC  FURY  THE  HELL-HOUNDS" 
OF  THE  FRENCH*  CAPITAL  BROKE  LOOSE,  AND  HUMAN 
PASSIONS  FLOWED  LIKE  MOLTEN  LAVA  IN  THE  STREETS 


^HE  city  of  Paris  seems  to  the 
foreign  visitor  a  great 
capital  of  pleasure  —  bril- 
liant, easy-going,  and  anx- 
ious only  to  gratify  every 
possible  taste  and  whim. 
Art  and  science  have  combined  to  make  it 
beautiful.  Its  people  seem  to  the  casual  eye 
contented,  polite,  and  free  from  care.  The 
glitter  of  lights  at  evening  time  and  con- 
tinued movement  and  joyous  activity  by  day, 
make  Paris  always  attractive  and  delightful. 

This  is  what  the  stranger  sees.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  swarming  thousands  who  in- 
habit the  districts  of  Montmartre,  the  reeking 
pestilential  lanes  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine — women  who  allure  you  to  haunts  of 


vice  where  men,  wolfish  and  crue^  will  take 
your  life  for  a  few  sous.  This  portion  of 
the  people  of  Paris  have  justified  the  de- 
scription of  them  as  "  half  ape  and  half 
tiger."  They  are  always  there,  lurking  like 
venomous  creatures  that  shun  the  light,  and 
ready  in  times  of  disorder  to  pour  forth 
their  thousands  upon  thousands  .  of  cut- 
throats, assassins,  and  criminals  such  as 
exist  in  hardly  any  other  city  of  the  world. 

A  French  general  is  reported  to  have  said 
that,  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years, 
Paris  needs  to  be  bled:  that  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  of  its  vilest  wretches  ought 
to  be  stood  up  against  convenient  walls  and 
shot  to  death.  Only  in  this  way,  he  thought, 
could  the  savagery  of  the  Parisian  populace 
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CAMILLK  DESMOULINS,  A  YOUNG  LAWYER  WHO  HAD  FAILED  BECAUSE  OF  STAMMKRIKG  SPEECH,  BE- 
CAME INSPIRED  WITH  MADNESS  AND,  LEAPING  UPON  A  TABLE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  CAF^S 
OF  THE    PALAIS  ROYAL,  POURED    FORTH   A  TORRENT  OF  RED-HOT 
WORDS,  DENOUNCING  THE  WHOLE  EXISTING  ORDER.; 


be  tamed  and  the  city  kept  in  something 
like  a  state  of  real  security. 

There"  are  many  landmarks  in  Paris  which 
recall  the  various  times  when  the  hell- 
hounds of  the  '*  quarters "  have  for  the 
moment  got  the  upper  hand,  and  wreaked 
their  passions  upon  the  representatives  of 
order.  Historically  famous,  for  example,  is 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

This  garden  was  once  a  private  enclosure, 
with  trees  and  fountains  behind  the  palace, 
in  which  at  one  time  lived  the  infamous 
Regent  of  France,  Philippe  d'Orleans,  who 
governed  while  Louis  XV  was  still  a  child. 
In  the  palace  itself  the  regent  carried  on 
those  frightful  and  indescribable  orgies  with 
which  his  name  is  linked  in  the  memoirs  of 
Saint-Simon. 

A  successor  of  the  regent,  being  hard 
pressed  for  money,  opened  the  garden  to 
the  public  and  rented  the  buildings  which 
enclose  it  on  three  sides,  as  shops,  cafes, 
and  little  theaters. 

To-day  it  looks  very  much  as  it  did  a 
hundred  or  more  years  ago,  though  it  is  no 
longer  fashionable.  Yet  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  the  splashing  of  the  fountains 
make  it  a  pleasant  place  to  visit ;  and  while 
the  shops  and  cafes  which  surround  it  are 
rather  shabby,  it  appears  very  much  as  it  did 
on  July  12,  in  the  year  1789. 

Tlie  great  French  Revolution  was  then 
brewing.  The  rabble  of  Paris  seethed  with 
excitement.  There  was  a  feeling  in  the  air 
iliat  something  terrible  was  about  to  happen. 


The  cafes  of  the  Palais  Royal  "  were 
crowded  with  the  discontented.  Many  of 
them  were  gathered  around  the  tables  which 
had  been  set  in  the  open  places  in  front  of 
the  wine-shops. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question, 
the  news  was  brought  that  the  king.  Louis 
XVI,  had-  dismissed  his  able  minister, 
Xecker.  A  surge  of  excitement  swept  over 
the  multitude.  A  young  man,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  a  lawyer  who  had  failed  be- 
cause of  his  stammering  speech,  became 
inspired  with  a  sort  of  madness.  His  stam- 
mer left  him.  He  leaped  upon  a  table  and 
poured  for\h  a  torrent  of  red-hot  words 
denouncing  the  king,  the  queen,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  existing  order.  His 
fire  and  fury  kindled  the  passions  of  the 
multitude. 

From  that  moment  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  great  revolution  which  was  to  shake  all 
Europe  and  deluge  it  with  blood.  Desmou- 
lins began  to  organize  and  arm.  He  won 
over  some  of  the  king's  regiments  and 
summoned  from  the  slums  and  suburbs  a 
host  of  desperate  characters,  both  men  and 
women. 

Two  days  later,  he  led  this  howling, 
shrieking  mob  against  the  great  fortress 
known  as  the  Bastile. 

The  Bastile  had  been  built  centuries  be- 
fore. It  was  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  prison. 
Built  of  massive  stone,  with  walls  ten  feet 
in  thickness  and  with  two  huge  towers  that 
bristled  with  old-fashioned  cannon,  it  had 
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once  been  a  formidable  stronghold.  State 
prisoners  had  been  confined  there  on-  the 
personal  order  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Many  gruesome  stories  were  told  of  the 
horrors  which  its  -  gloomy  walls  had  wit- 
nessed. Most  of  these  stories  were  quite 
untrue. 

In  1789,  the  Bastile  was  of  no  particular 
importance.  The  great  moat  which  circled 
it  was  choked  with  rubbish.  It  was  garri- 
soned by  only  a  few  invalid  soldiers,  one 


Trusting  in  this  promise,  the  Bastile  was 
surrendered.  Instantly  the  savage  crew 
hurled  themselves  upon  the  now .  helpless 
garrison.  The  brave  De  Launay  and  his 
officers  were  butchered  like  cattle  in  the 
shambles.   The  Bastile  was  won. 

The  great  castle,  however,  was  not  yet 
demolished.  This  fate  was  reserved  for  it 
after  another  revolution,  which  in  July,  1830, 
drove  King  Charles  X  from  France.  It 
was    then    that    the   present    column  was 


THE   STORMING    O?   THE  BASTILE,  ON  JULY  I4,  I789.     THE  SITE  IS  NOW  THE  PLACE  DB  LA  BAS- 
TILE, AND    IT   HAS   ALWAYS    BEEN    A   STORM-CENTER    OF    PARIS.     THE  COLUMN  OF  JULY, 
NOW    STANDING   IN    THE   CENTER  OF  THE  SQUARE,   COMMEMORATES  THE  MEN  WHO 
FELL    IN    THE    REVOLUTION    OF     183O,    WHICH    DETHRONED    CHARLES  X. 


hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  number.  Its 
cannon  were  antiquated. 

It  was  merely  a  relic  of  the  past.  Yet  to 
the  excited  minds  of  the  mob,  this  somber 
structure  typified  all  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  French  royalty.  Hence  they 
rwarmed  upon  it  with  feelings  of  inde- 
scribable hatred. 

The  governor  of  the  Bastile,  De  Launay, 
refused  to  surrender.  The  revolutionists 
cut  the  chains  of  its  drawbridge  and  poured 
into  the  outer  court.  De  Launay  ana  his 
scanty  force,  ensconced  within  the  inner 
court,  repulsed  the  mob  for  a  short  time. 
Desmoulins  parleyed  with  them.  It  was 
promised  that  the  garrison  might  pass  out 
unmolested. 


ordered  to  be  erected — one  hundred  and 
fifty- four  feet  in  height — a  bronze  column 
upon  a  marble  l)asc.  The  open  square  in 
which  it  stands  is  now  known  as  the  Place 
de  la  Bastile,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  other  bloody  dramas. 

In  1830,  as  has  just  been  said,  was  fought 
a  sanguinary  conflict.  Again,  in  1848,  the 
revolution  which  expelled  the  last  French 
king,  Louis  Philippe,  found  here  its  storm- 
center  of  blood  and  flame.  Behind  the  bar- 
ricades which  the  mob  of  Paris  erected,  a 
savage  fight  was  carried  on  for  several  days 
between  the  fierce  rioters  and  the  royal 
troops. 

The  place  is  memorable  for  having  wit- 
nessed the  martyrdom  of  the  gentle,  learned, 
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and  peace-loving  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Monsignor  Affre.  When  the  barricades 
were  built  a«d  when  the  fighting  had  begun, 
Archbishop  Affre  fearlessly  descended  into 
this  storm  of  brutal  passion. 

Bearing  in  his  hand  a  green  bough  as  a 
symbol  of  peace,  he  climbed  upon  a  barricade 
and  begged  the  insurgents  to  disperse.  The 
answer  was  a  volley  of  musket-balls,  one  of 
which  pierced  his  body.  He  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  soon  after  died. 

A  monument  to  his  memory  is  now  seen 
in  the  Cathedral "  of  Notre  Dame,  represent- 
ing him  as  reclining  and  lifting  up  the  bough 
of  peace  which  he  vainly  carried  to  the 


THE    MONUMENT    IN    THE    CATHEDRAL    OF    NOTRE    DAME,  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  MONSIGNOR  AFFRE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS.      AT  THE 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  AWFUL  CONFLICT  OF  1848  HE  MOUNTED  A 
BARRICADE    AND    BEGGED    THE    INSURGENTS    TO  DISPERSE. 
HIS     E.XHORTATION     WAS    FOLLOWED     BY     A     VOLLEY  OF 
BILLETS,    ONE     OF    WHICH     KILLED  HIM. 


barricades.  Above,  an  inscription  in  French 
reads :  **  Would  that  my  blood  might  be  the 
last  to  be  shed !  " 

Again,  in  1871,  during  the  brief  reign  of 
terror  under  the  Commune,  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  monument  were  crammed  full  of 
gunpowder  and  other  explosives.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Communists  to  blow  up. 
not  only  the  monument  itself,  but  also  to 
wreck  completely  the  whole  square  and  its 
adjacent  buildings. 

Vengeance  came  upon  them  too  swiftly 
for  this  plan  to*  be  accomplished,  and  the 
column  still  stands  to  recall,  alike  the  old 
Bastile,  and  all  the  horrors  that  have  been 
associated  with  this  quar- 
ter ever  since. 

The  beautiful  gardens 
which  lie  along  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli  .seem  peaceful 
enough  tb-day,  with  the 
nurse-maids  sitting  on  the 
chairs  under  the  trees  and 
the  children  playing  hap- 
pily about  them.  Yet 
here  once  stood  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
which  saw  the  degrada- 
tion of  King  Louis  XVI 
in  1792- 

The  king  had  already 
been  stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  power.  He  was 
now  to  lose  even  the  en- 
joyment of  external  re- 
spect. On  the  twentieth 
of  June,  news  came  to 
Paris  that  foreign  mon- 
archs  were  planning  to 
invade  French  territory 
so  as  to  restore  the  old- 
time  authority  of  the 
king. 

The  report  drove  the 
Parisians  mad.  Again, 
out  of  the  slums  and 
reeking  lanes  there  poured 
a  mob  of  thirty  thousand 
fiends  —  men  with  faces 
marked  by  every  vice; 
women  who  were  worse 
even  than  the  worst  of 
men.  Thieves,  fishwives, 
drunken  ruffians,  marched 
in  procession  to  the 
Tuileries.  They  carried 
before  them  a  long  pike, 
on  the  end  of  which  was 
impaled  a  pig's  heart 
labeled.  "  The  heart  of  an 
aristocrat." 

The  king  w'ould  not 
allow  his  lM)dy-guard  to 
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Oppose  their  entrance.  For  lioiirs  the 
raging,  cursing  ruffians  filed  through  the 
-<tately  palace  halls.  The  king  was  crowded 
into  a  bay  window,  where  he  stood  beside 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  listening  to  the 
brutal  jokes  and  indecent  insults  which  were 
tlung  at  him  and  her. 


Other  Royalists  to  the  number  of  eight 
tlKHisand  were  seized  and.  crowded  into  the 
jails  of  Paris.  Their  shrift  was  short.  A 
hundred  picked  ruffians  were  empowered  to 
butcher  them.  The  prisoners  were  called 
out  one  by  one  into  the  prison  courtyards 
pjid  were  hacked  to  pieces,  while  the  hideous 


THE   PAI-ACE  OF  THE  TUILERIES,  WHERE  KING  LOUIS  XVI   W.AS   THREATENED  pnR   HOURS  BY  THE 
WORST    ELEMENT    OF     PARIS.       NAPOLEON,    THEN     UNKNOWN.    WITNESSED    THE  OUTRAGE 
AND  WITH   DIFFICULTY  RESTRAINED   HIMSELF  FROM  A  SINGLE-HANDED  ATTACK  UPON 
THE    RABBLE.     THE    ILLUSTRATION    DEPICTS    THE     OCCUPATION    OF  THE 
TUILERIES    BY    THE    ALLIED    ARMIES     IN  1815. 


In  the  crowed  was  an  undersized  young 
officer  of  artillery,  who  was  then  unknown 
and  in  disgrace  with  his  military  superior?, 
and  who  stood  there  watching  the  disgrace- 
ful scene.  He  endured  it  as  long  as  he 
could ;  but  presently  his  autocratic  nature 
revolted  against  this  overturning  of  all  order 
and  decorum.  Mis  hand  involuntarily 
sought  his  sword-hilt,  and  he  muttered  as 
he  turned  away : 

**  The  dogs !  1  wish  that  T  could  deal 
with  them." 

Tt  was  Xapoloon  Honaparte,  the  young 
Corsican,  with  whom,  in  fact,  the  mob  was 
sr^on  to  reckon, 

A  few  weeks  later,  another  swarm  of  red- 
capped  villains  Vlescended  on  the  Tuileries, 
armed  with  muskets.  i)ike<.  ami  <wor(l^. 
This  time  the  mob  was  bent  on  blondshed. 
The  royal  family  escaped  for  the  moment, 
but  the  Swiss  Guards,  whf)m  the  kin-^  had 
forbidden  to  fire,  were  slaujihtered  to  a  man, 
as  were  all  the  noblemen  who  were  found 
within  the  palace. 
S-SB  . 


women  of  Paris  looked  on  and  applauded 
the  bloody  work. 

This  massacre  lasted  for  four  days.  It 
filled  the  Parisians  with  a  lust  for  murder 
and  inaugurated  the  awful  Reign  of  Terror 
which  swept  over  the  whole  of  France  under 
the  direction  of  Robespierre,  Danti-n,  and 
:^rarat. 

The  last  of  these  three  was  a  ruthless 
savage,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  a 
l)rime  favorite  with  the  mc  b,  who  bore  him 
on  their  shoulders  through  the  streets, 
cheering  his  ferocity,  which  was  mirr  ired 
in  his  ghastly,  livid  face.  When  a  young 
!j;irl.  Charlotte  Corday.  st:il):)ed  him  to  the 
heart,  this  only  added  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
W(dvcs  of  Paris. 

Time,  however,  brought  its  own  revenue. 
The  so-ealk'd  National  C(  nventii  n  ^-^-cw 
weary  of  so  mucli  slauy liter.  It  tried  to 
form  a  government  which  sliould  be  less 
bloodthirsty.  The  mob  at  once  again  arose 
in  arms.  'I  hey  formed  bodies  called  tl'  • 
•*  <ection^.'*  and  prepared  to  deal,  with  ih  j 
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Convention  as  tlicy  had  dealt  with  the 
monarchy. 

The  menihcrs  of  the  Convention  were  in 
a  state  of  terror.  They  had  few  soUliers  at 
their  command :  tliey  dreaded  the  fury  of 
the  people  and  feared  to  oppose  them,  even 
though  their  own  heads  were  at  stake. 
Who,  indeed,  would  venture  to  use  arms 
against  the  populace? 

The  Little  Corsican. 

While  they  were  doul)ting  and  dehating 
and  quivering  with  terror,  one*  of  their  num- 
ber, Harras,  cried : 

"1   ha\j  the  very  man  I    He  is  a  little 


that  they  would  sweep  everything  before 
them.  Their  columns  converged  upon  the 
Tuileries.  A  few  musket-shots  were  fired, 
and  then  Bonaparte's  cannon  belched  forth 
grape  and  canister,  followed  by  a  storm  of 
musketry. 

The  moh  was  torn  to  pieces.  It  fairly 
melted  away  before  the  "  whiff  of  grape- 
sliot  "  to  which  Xapoleon  had  treated  them. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  Terror.  The  man  of 
decisive  action,  of  keen  brain  and  unflinch- 
ing purpose,  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
I'rom  that  time  for  many  a  year  Paris  was 
cowed  beneath  the  heel  of  a  mighty  master 
of  men. 


MARAT  AT  THE  HEIGHT  Of  HiS  TRU  MPH.  IV   1 793.      HE  WAS  A  LEADER  AM>  IDOI.  OK  THK  UAG^ 
AMUFFINS.      HIS  DEATH  AT  THE   HANDS    OF    CHARLOTTE   CORD  AY  ADDED  TO  THK  rNFBT- 

TF.RIJ'     ANMi     A\tMAr,-LIKF     ITKV    OF    T!1K    \VOi.\-FS   0\-    IHE    FUKNCH  CAPITAL. 


Corsican  officer  who  will  not  stand  on  cere- 
mony." 

The  '*  little  Corsican  officer "  was  sum- 
moned in  hot  haste  and  put  in  supreme 
command.  His  marvelous  mind  had  already 
worked  out  the  prol)lems  of  street- lighting, 
lie  br(;ught  up  a  few  batteries  of  artillery 
and  planted  his  cannon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
connnand  every  street  which  apprtiached  the 
Tuileries.  Behind  his  cannon  he  disposed 
his  scanty  forces. 

Presently  tliere  came  cm  a  roaring  mob 
»>f  thirty  lliousand  men.  sure  in  their  he:irt> 


The  heigh t>  of  M<  •tniu.inrc  :ire  another 
part  of  Paris  whcrr  MiumI  tl>.vvcd  in 

many  an  enc«>unter.    <  )n  ihi>  place  Henry 
as  far  back  as  15^1.  planted  his  cannnii 
against  that  I*aris  whose  idol  he  was  de>' 
tinetl  afterward  to  bocoine. 

Historic  Monlmartre. 

It  wa"^  here,  in  1814,  tliai  Xa|M«le*'H  made 
his  la<t  stand  again-!  EuroiH'  in  arms, 
facing  the  charge  *  f  Rn>siar5,  Austriars, 
and  Prussi.-in>.  wIim  .  Mi'mimbered  ln*s  forces 
ten  to  one.    It  was  here,  in  1871,  that  the 
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NAPOLEON  MAKING  HIS  LAST    STAND    AGAINST    THE   ALLIED  FORCES    AT   THE  HEIGHTS  OF  MONT- 
MARTRE  ON  MARCH  30,  l8l4-     THE    PLACE    HAS  A  DOUBLE  HISTORICAL  INTEREST,  FOR 
IT  WAS  HERE  THAT  TH*E  TROOPS  OF  THE  NEW  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  TURNED  THEIR 
ARTILLERY    ON    THE    COMMUNISTS    WITH    TERRIFYING  RESULTS. 


troops  of  the  new  French  Republic  turned 
their  artillery  on  the  Communists  who  had 
for  the  moment  got  control  of  Paris. 

The  ferocities  of  the  Commune,  though 
brief,  were  perhaps  more  awful  even  than 
those  that  marked  the  early  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  insurgents  closed  the  gates  of  Paris. 
They  blocked  the  streets  with  barricades. 
They  shot  the  officers  of  t-lie  National 
•Guafd  whom  they  suspected.  They  knew 
that  they  could  not  rule  for  very  long,  and 
so  they  set  their  heart  on  ruin.  The  torch 
was  applied  to  private  houses  and  public 
buildings  indiscriminately. 

The  magnificent  Palace  of  tlie  Tuilerics 
vanished  in  roaring,  crackling  flames.  The 
famous  Vendome  Column,  which  Xapoleon 
had  erected  and  ha^  made  by  n\clting  down 
twelve  hundred  cannon  captured  from  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  was  sawed  in  two 
and  tumbled  to  the  gri)und.  Evil-visaged 
women  went  about  with  cans  full  of 
petroleum  in  order  to  spread  the  flames 
more  widely.  Works  of  art  that  could  not 
be  replaced  were  smashed  and  wrecked  with- 
ou:  discrimination. 

The  streets  rang  with  j-unisliots  and  in- 
discriminate tiring.  Even  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Monsignor  Darboy, 
was  murdered,  with  a  number  of  bis  attend- 
ant clergy.    Nothing  more  like  hell  has  ever 


been  seen  in  the  city  which  proudly  styles 
itself    The  city  of  illumination." 

Before  long,  however,  the  French  soldiers 
who  had  been  prisoners  in  Germany  re- 
turned to  France  and  were  organized  into 
an  army  under  the  government  of  M.  Thiers. 
Their  cannon  was  soon  thundering  at  the 
gates.  Their  columns  penetrated  Paris. 
The  barricades  were  swept  away  by  the  fire 
of  artillery.  An  iron-willed  soldier,  the 
Marquis  de  Gallifet.  took  a  terrible  ven- 
geance upon  the  Comnn:ni^ts.  They  were 
shot  down  indiscriminately.  The  soldiers 
traced  them  to  their  hiding-places  and  blew 
their  brains  out  with  revolvers.  Hundreds 
of  them,  men  and  women  alike,  w-re 
stacked  up  against  blank  walls  and  shot  to 
pieces  without  trial. 

This  awful  work  went  on  for  many  days 
until  at  last,  as  under  the  groat  Napoleon, 
the  savage  mob  of  Paris  was  scourged  into 
submission  and  slunk  away  into  its  secret 
lairs,  while  order  resumed  its  sway. 

r>ut  Paris  is  still  the  same.  The  ape  and 
the  tiger  are  always  ready  to  come  forth 
again.  Those  wlio  rule  France  have  always 
the  same  uneasy  feeling  wliicb  was  expressed 
by  a  French  statesman  at  a  magrificent  ball, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  1S30: 

"  We  arc  dancing,"  said  be,  "  on  a 
volcano." 
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THE  OLD  FOLKS  AT  HOME." 


^HIS  song  has  been  called  by  serious  students  of  music 
the  most  remarkable  American  folk-song  ever  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  very  beautiful  application  of  negro 
music,  elaborated  with  simplicity  and  directness. 
Like  most  of  Foster's  songs  the  harmonies  do  not 
go  beyond  the  three  chief  chords.  The  music 
seems  very  easy  to  imitate ;  yet  there  are  very  many 
scientific  composers  who  would  be  quite  unable  to  write  as  Foster 
wrote  in  this  song  and  in  many  others  of  his  which  were  suggested 
to  him  by  genuine  plantation  melodies.  The  late  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  was  perhaps  the  most  imaginative  musician  which  our 
country  has  produced,  and  he  was  trained  by  long  years  of  musical 
study.  Foster,  who  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  *'  The  Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  never  had  a  regular  teacher  of  music,  but  acquired  the  art 
largely  by  himself.  When  a  boy  at  a  country  academy  he  wrote  a 
work  for  four  flutes,  and  at  sixteen  published  his  first  song.  In 
music  he  is  to  MacDowell  what  Burns  is  to  Tennyson  in  literature. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826, 
which  happened  to  be  the  fiftieth  year  of  American  independence. 
It  is  recorded  that  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  a  band  was  playing 
"  The  Stivr- Spangled  Banner "  on  the  lawn  outside  the  house. 
After  going  through  a  certain  amount  of  training  at  a  country 
school,  he  tried  a  business  career;  but  his  taste  for  music  was  too 
strong  to  let  him  continue  it.  He  took  to  writing  ballads,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  sixty  are  recorded  by  title.  Both  the  music  and 
the  words  were  of  his  own  composition. 

Had  he  possessed  more  business  capacity,  he  might  have  become 
rich  from  the  "sale  of  his  music,  for  it  was  immensely  popular.  Of 
The  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  a  million  copies  were  sold,  and  at  least 
a  score  of  different  arrangements  were  made  t)f  it.  Almost  as 
popular  were  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "  Massa's  in  de  Cold, 
Cold  Ground,"  and  "Old  Uncle  Ned."  More  ambitious  but  less 
original  were  sucli  ballads  as  "  Ellen  Bayne "  and  "  Come  Where 
My  Love  Lies  Dreaming." 

Foster  lived  a  Bohemian  sort  of  life.  When  he  wrote  a  song 
he  would  usually  carry  it  directly  to  a  music-publisher  and  sell  it 
before  the  ink  had  dried  on  the  sheets.  Nevertheless,  he  often 
received  thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties;  but  the  money  always 
slipped  through  his  fingers  and  left  him  poor.  For  **  The  Old  Folks 
at  Home."  which  was  the  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  he 
was  paid  only  a  very  small  sum.  Foster  died  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  while  lodging  at  a  cheap  hotel  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
taken  to  the  ward  of  a  hospital.  No  one  knew  him  there;  and  after 
his  death  his  l)ody  was  placed  in  the  morgue,  and  would  have  been 
buried  in  the  potter's  field  had  not  friends  discovered  what  had 
happened.    He  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  father  and  mother,  and 
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at  his  grave  a  band  played  **  The  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  as  a  lilting 
requiem. 

Xo  American  has  ever  so  successfully  caught  the  spirit  of  negro 
music  a<  did  Foster.  These  songs  of  his  have  been  deservedly 
admired  in  Europe,  and  the  great  Hungarian  composer,  Dvorak, 
wove  s()me  of  them  into  a  piece  of  descriptive  music  intended  to 
illustrate  our  native  songs. 


BY  STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER. 


W 


AY  down  upon  de  Swanee  Ribber, 

Far,  far  away, 
Dere's  wha  my  heart  is  turning  ebber, 

Dere's  wha  de  old  folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation 

Sadly  I  roam. 
Still  longing  'for  the  old  plantation, 
And  for  de  old  folks  at  home/  -  , 

All  de  world  am  sad  airtf/jlreary,^  > 

Ebcrywhere  I  roai^ 
Oh^  darkies,  how  my  heatt^ows(^ary 
oiks  ar){aincP?4 


Far  from  de  old  folks 


.All 


und  de  little  farm  I  wandered 
.     When  I  was  young,  '^5" 
Vhn  many  happy  days  I  squandered, 

'Many  de  songs  I  sung. 
When  I  was  playing  wid  my  brudder 

Happy  was  I; 
Oh,  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder! 
Dere  let  me  live  and  die. 

One  little  hut  among  de  bushes,  , 

One  dat  I  love,  "".  ^     ^  /  " 

Still  sadly  to  my  memory  rusl^s,  '  ;  "C 

No  matter  where  I  rove.  ,  <  ^ 

When  will  I  see  de  bees  a  humming/  ^ 

All  round  de  comb?  '^^  ^*'V 

When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  tumming,  * 

Down  in  my  good  old  home?  '"^^  <■ 

All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 

Eberywhere  I  roam; 
Oh.  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 

Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home! 
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WHERE  MORGAN  ENTERTAINED 

A  QUEEN. 
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THE  LONDON  RRSIDENCS  QF  |.  PIBRPONT  MORGAIT.     THE  HOUSE  CONTAINS  ONE  OF 
MOST  SXTENSIVR  AND  VALtlABUt  PRIVATE  ART  COLLBCTIONS. 

From  a  thotoerath  hy  If.  Ifumittan  ^  C*.,  Ijmdon. 

well  known  tliat  Mr,  J.  Piorpont  Morgan  spends  a  part  of  each  year  in 
I >< union,  W'liik-  ilu-rc  he  occupies  a  residence  at  Prince's  Gate,  \%^hcrc 
iwo  adjacent  lioiiso  ha\e  been  made  into  one  so  as  to  give  ample  room 
lor  Mr.  Mori^an's  caretully  cliosen  art  collection,  one  of  *  the  most  exteii- 
si\e  of  its  kind.  It  was  lately  inspected  by  Queen  Alexandra  and  hi?r 
sister,  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia.  Mr.  Morgan  presented  to  the 
queen  a  copy  of  his  catalogue^  which  is  a  marvel  of  exqnisitc  printing 
and  illustration^ — one  of  the  most  niagni6cent  volumes  in  existence. 

foo6 


UP  THE  LADDER  TO  CONGRESS. 


BY    JOHN    ELFRETH  WATKINS. 

IN  THE  PRESENT  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  ARE  A  NUMBER 
OF  SELF-MADE  MEN  WHO  HAVE  OVERCOME  INITIAL  DIS- 
ADVANTAGES AND  MADE  THEMSELVES  LAWMAKERS. 


ERE,  HOW.  is  a  tonic  for  our  I 
^loilifu!  o\nic  who.  in  his 
deli  num.  crif>  out  unto  his 
hrt^ihcr  man :  "  I  were  a 
fool  ti.i  climh.  What  is  the 
use?  None  got  up  save 
those  who  are  pulled  or  hoosicd." 

It  is  a  tonic  distilled  from  the  L'^'<e^ce  of 
leaves — leaves  of  a  note-be (ok  in  which  have 
been  jotted  down  the  life- facts  of  fourteen 
boys  who  climbed  steep  and  long  to  a  great 
height  despite  the  heaviest  ;  burdens  of 
poverty  and,  in  one  cas^  the  worst  handicap 
of  human  affliction. 

The  motive  for  telling  their  >t"ry  to-day 
is  that  they — all  together — have  but  lately 
landed.  I  am  not  going  to  thrash  over  old 
Straw  and  draw  the  life-iessons   of  nnr 


WILLIAM  ALDEN  SMITH,  OF  ^^CHK;A^^  WHO  hK- 
GAN  LIFE  AS  A  NEWSBOY  AND  BOOTKLACK. 

From  a  thotoerafh  h  Heath.  Grand  Kuft\i%,  Miihiir.m. 


CHARLES    CtJKTlS,  THE   FIRST    HALF-BR^BD  IN- 
DIAN TO   REACH  THE  SENATE. 

From  a  fhttt^t^rafh  l>y  Parker^  WashtHgiam, 

-tate>nien  already  tried,  but  of  new  ones 
wlio  have  just  arrived — ju'-t  entered  upon 
their  careers. 

In  the  several  months  that  this  present 
I'lini^rc'-s  of  curs  has  hecn  dpcn  f^ir  in- 
"^}»cction.  1  have  searched  anmno  ilu-  liundrcd 
"<1(|  iK  w  members  and  have  found  -in  the 
two  I  lr»n^e> — just  this  baker's  doxeii  an<l  one 
\vh(t  began  at  the  If»west  rung  uf  tlie  ladder 
an<l  started  up  on  their  Congress  ward  climb 
with  no  ])ull  or  b  'o>r.  nn  ui)lifting  force  save 
their  own  brawn  and  brain. 

Half-Breed  Jockey,  Peanut-Man,  and 

Cab-DiiNci. 

About  the  steepot  climb  of  all  of  these, 
just  linished,  has  been  that  of  Charles  Cur- 
tis, the  new  Senator  from  Kan>a< — the  lir^t 
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half-breed  Indian  to  reach  our  House  of 
Lords. 

His  mother  was  a  full-blood  squaw  of 
the  Kaw  tribe,  and  he  was  counted  among 
their  tribesmen  when  the  government,  in 
parceling  out  the  Indian  lands,  gave  him  an 
allotment.  He  began  life  as  a  brown,  bare- 
footed bootblack  and  newsboy  on  the  streets 


THOMAS  p.   GORE,  THE   BLIND   SENATOR  FROM 
OUR   NEW  STATE.   OKLAHOMA,      HE  BEGAN 
AS  A  PAGE  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


and  by  the  light  of  his  cab-lamps  began  the 
study  of  law.  One  of  his  patrons  was  a 
leading  Topeka  lawyer,  A.  H.  Qiase,  and 
this  man  took  the  brown  "  cabby  "  into  his 
office. 

Curtis  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  bui 
twenty-one,  and  the  same  year,  1881,  became 
Chase's  partner.    Three  years  more  and  he 


WILLIAM  B.    WILSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA,  WHO  STARTED  HIS  CAREER 
BY  ASSISTING  HIS  FATHER  IN  THE  MINES. 


of  Topeka.  but  when  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  felt  the  call  of  his  blood  for  more 
dashing  pursuits  and.  in  racing  seasons,  en- 
joyed the  thrill  of  riding  fast  horses,  as  a 
jockey,  at  the  old  Kansas  City  Interstate 
Fairs. 

He  still  wears  on  his  brow  the  scar  of  a 
long  gash  that  he  got  when  thrown,  and  left 
unconscious  in  the  ring,  by  a  "  crazy  "  horse, 
which  a  week  later  he  mounted  again  and 
rode  to  victory.  About  this  time  he  worked 
for  a  while  in  a  butcher-shop. 

Then  he  ran  a  peanut-stand  and  peddled 
apples  and  sandwiches  to  passengers  halting 
in  the  Topeka  depot.  He  ne.xt  went  to  school 
for  a  term  or  two.  but  during  his  last  year 
at  school  drove  a  cab  from  seven  till  twelve 
at  night. 

While  waiting  for  pairr>ns.  thi*^  **  night- 
hawk  "  did  not  snooze  on  his  box  or  g<^ssip 
with  the  loafers  who  hung  about  his  corner. 
He  kept  a  c<ip>'  of  V.lackstone  under  his  seat. 


was  county  attorney.  After  reelection  to 
that  office  he  went  to  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  whence  he  was  lately  ele- 
vated to  the  Senate. 

Each  September  he  visits  his  mother's 
tribe  in  Indian  Territory,  and  they  dance 
and  feast  in  his  honor.  He  sits  in  council 
with  the  elders,  who  look  up  to  him  as  one 
of  their  wi.se  men. 

Blacked  Boots  and  Peddled  Pop-Corn. 

Another  one-time  bootblack  and  news- 
boy who  lately  made  his  debut  in  the  Senate 
is  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan.  When 
he  was  \oung  his  father,  a  former  tailor, 
became  an  invalid,  and  the  lad  had  to  quit 
school  and  go  to  work  as  a  telegraph -mes- 
senger at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  At  this 
time  he  was  living  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  in 
spare  moments  blacked  boots  in  a  hotel. 

He  s«)on  quit  the  telegraph -office  to  seek 
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higher  pay  as  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad,  but  on  reporting  for 
his  first  run  was  turned  away  because  he 
had  not  ten  dollars  to  deposit  as  security 
for  his  box  of  candies,  oranges,  and  books. 
He  cried  all  the  way  home  that  day,  but 
in  less  than  a  week  had  found  work  as  a 
cash-boy  in  a  large  store.    But  his  wages 


at  twenty-five  dollars  a  month ;  but  soon  h  • 
w^as  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  won  his  first  big  case  by  playing 
seven-up  with  a  farmer  wh:)  held  out  for 
a  big  price  for  a  railroad  right  of  way.  It 
was  agreed  that,  if  Smith  won,  the  farmer 
was  to  pay  his  price;  if  Smith  lost,  he  was 
to  pay  the  farmer's.    And  Smith  won. 


thomas  d.  nicholls,  a  congrbssbian  who 
first  worked  in  a  mine.    he  was  a 
"breaker-boy"  at  eight. 

Front  a  fhototn'iith  by  Harris  *5r'  Exving,  H'ashinuton. 

here  were  not  enough  to  provide  for  a  sick 
father  and  a  big  family  of  hungry  brothers 
and  sisters,  so  at  nights  he  popped  corn 
which  two  other  boys  peddled  by  day. 

Next,  he  gave  up  his  place  in  the  store, 
took  his  twelve-year-old  brother  into  part- 
nership, and  they  not  only  popped  the  corn, 
but  peddled  it  in  bags.  In  the  early  morn- 
ings the  future  Senator  also  .sold  news- 
papers. 

Hearing  that  pages  in  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature  got  good  pay,  his  next  move  was 
to  steal  a  ride  on  the  railway  to  Lansing, 
the  State  capital. 

Although  put  off  the  train  three  times, 
he  got  to  Lansing  and  began  electioneering 
among  the  members.  The  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house,  hearing  his  story,  appointed 
him,  and  while  a  page  he  wrote  for  the 
Chicago  Times.  Next  he  entered  a  Grand 
Rapids  law-office  as  student  and  office -hoy 


SA.MUEL  MiMILLAN,  BROL'GHT  OVER  FROM  IRE- 
LAND,   STARTED   TO    MAKE    HIS    MARK  IN 
THE    WORLD  BY  WORKING  IN   A  MINE 
AND  MINDING  A  TOLL-G.ATE. 

Later,  he  became  a  railway  attorney,  and 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1905.  After  serving  but  one  term,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Senate. 

Lost  One  Eye  at  Eight;  the  Other  at 
Eleven. 

The  climb  made  by  these  boys  was  long 
and  steep,  but  it  was  no  harder  than  that 
of  Thomas  P.  Gore,  who  lately  came  to 
Washington  as  Senator  from  the  infant 
State  of  Oklahoma.  He  had  an  awful  han- 
dicap to  overcome,  total  blindness :  and  he 
had  also  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  ex- 
treme poverty. 

Senator  Gore  was  a  poor  lad,  doing  farm 
chores  in  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi,  when 
at  the  age  of  eight  one  of  his  eyes  wa^ 
accidentally  jabbed  out  by  a  playmate.  But 
he  still  had  one  good  eye  left,  and  his  grief 
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JOSEPH  G.  BEALE.  WHO  CLlMgED  TO  THE  LOWER 
HOUSE  THROUGH  THE  SMOKE  OF  BATTLE. 


From  a  fhoto^ratk  hy  Bell,  U'as/tintton. 

was  forgotten  when  some  friends  told  him, 
one  day,  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  page 
in  the  Mississippi  Legislature. 

This  career  was,  however,  ended  three 
years  after  the  first  accident  by  a  fate  so 
cruel  and  unusual  that  it  would  have  crushed 
the  spirit  of  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  any 
hundred  in  the  land.  While  experimenting 
With  a  toy  cr()ss-bow%  he  himself  shot  out 
his  remaining  eye. 

He  was  now  totally  blind,  and  had  to  give 
up  his  pageship.  For  the  next  live  years 
his  chief  diversion  was  to  hear  his  sister  and 
mother  read  to  him.  Then  a  normal  school 
was  opened  at  his  home  town,  and  he  en- 
tered, his  lessons  being  read  to  him  at  home 
and  by  his  schoolmates. 

A  moot  senate — a  debiting  society,  using 
the  rules  of  the  national  Senate — was  organ- 
ized in  this  school,  and  the  blind  boy  joined. 
In  this  amateur  congress  he  developed  an 
aptitude  for  oratory;  also  fanned  the  spark 
of  an  ambitii^n  for  public  life,  which  he  had 
felt  burning  when  a  page  in  the  Legislature. 
His  graduating  address  on  a  public  (juestion 
<o  stirred  his  neighbors  that  they  boomed 
liim  for  the  approaching  constitutional  ct>n- 
vention;  but  being  only  nineteen,  he  was 
<lis(|ualit'ied. 

After  >erving  two  years  as  a  school- 
master, be  was  nominated  for  the  Legislature, 


but  had  to  decline  also  this  honor  because 
still  imder  age.  He  now  entered  the  law 
department  of  Cumberland  University,  and 
after  graduation  lived  for  a  while  in  Texas, 
but  in  1901  went  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  at 
once  entered  the  political  arena. 

In  the  campaigns  since  that  time  he  has 
held  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  joint 
debates  with  Governors  of  States,  United 
States  Senators,  and  Representatives.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  while  still  in  his 
mid-thirties. 

G)al-Mine  Boy  and  Ditch-Digger. 

The  debating  society  was  responsible  for 
the  Congressional  ambitions  of  another  poor 
boy.  This  is  William  B.  Wilson,  who  comes 
to  the  House  from  the  Willianisport  dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. 

Brought  by  his  parents  from  Scotland,  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  soon  set  to 
work  in  the  mines,  shoveling  on  cars  the 
coal  which  his  father  dug. 

At  eleven  he  was  a  **  half  member "  of 
the  Mine- Workers'  L'nion.  At  fourteen, 
while  still  a  mine-boy,  he  organized  a  de- 
bating society,  which  met  in  a  cobbler's  shop. 

Into  a  "question-box"  the  youthful  mem- 
bers dropped  questions  of  the  day  upon  which 
they  wished  further  light,  and  the  slips  bear- 
ing these  were  drawn  out  and  discussed. 
The  shop  being  torn  down,  the  club,  during 
the  next  summer,  met  in  the  open,  where  five 
roads  converged  in  the  heart  of  the  village — 
a  forum  which  to  this  day  is  termed  "Con 
gress  Corners." 

These  debates  inspired  in  the  poor  Scotch 
mine-boy  such  legislative  ambitions  as 
rankled  in  the  bosom  of  Thomas  Gore,  the 
blind  boy  member  of  the  mooi  senate  of  the 
Mississippi  backwoods. 

Soon  after  marrying.  Wilson  was  black- 
listed by  the  mine-operators  because  of 
"  pernicious  activity  in  the  West."  Leaving 
his  young  bride  behind  for  the  time,  he  now 
took  Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  went 
West — making  his  way  by  digging  ditches, 
doing  farm  work,  laboring  in  a  saw-mill,  and 
as  pikeman  in  a  lumber  camp,  splashing 
often  ' neck-deep  in  the  water. 

All  this  while,  however,  he  had  been  look- 
ing upward.  Reaching  a  mining-camp,  he 
gained  the  respect  of  the  union  leaders,  and, 
when  twenty-eight,  helped  organize  the 
L'nited  Mine-W^orkers.  In  th's  organization 
he  became  the  right-hand  man  of  John 
Mitchell,  and  during  the  great  anthracite 
strike,  was — as  he  now  is — the  international 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  association. 

Two  Mine-Boys  Win  Fame. 

Big  black  lump«5  of  coal  were  the  step- 
ping-stones which  led  another  imnn'grant  lad 
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to  the  foot  of  the  hidder.  This  bare- 
footed boy  was  Samuel  McMillan,  who  late- 
ly entered  the  House  from  a  New  York 
district. 

Brought  over  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of 
four,  he  remained  in  Xew  York  City  for 
three  years,  and  then  was  taken  to  Xiles, 
Ohio,  where  he  went  to  school  for  three 
years.  The  family  next  moved  to  Mineral 
Ridge,  Ohio.  He  went  to  school  there  for 
a  while,  but  soon  was  driving  a  team  and 
digging  coal  for  his  uncle  in  the  VYintield 
mine. 

He  Played  Shinny  with  the  Future  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

^  During  these  bf)yh()od  days  he  drove  the 
tirst  ton  of  coal  from  Mineral  Ridge  to 
Mecca,  Ohio,  to  start  the  drilling  for  oil,  and 
he  played  shinny  with  William  McKinley, 
afterward  President  of  the  United  States. 

Being  paid  in  scrip,  good  only  at  the  mine- 
owner's  stores,  he  earned  spending-nioney  in 
sp;ire  moments  by  minding  a  toll-gate  for  an 
old  woman  while  she  washed  clothes.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  taken  to  Sandy 
Lake,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  did  farm 
work  and  husked  corn  for  the  tenth  bushel. 
When  sixteen  he  left  his  brother  to  mind 
the  farm  and  put  out  for  Xew  York,  where 
he  started  in  to  learn  the  harness-maker's 
trade,  then  the  carpenter's. 

After  plying  the  hammer  and  saw  all  day, 
he  didn't  idle  the  evening  hours,  but  went 
to  night-school,  studying  architecture  and 
mechanical  drawing.  To  do  this  he  had  to 
walk  each  night  from  Eleventh  Avenue  and 
Fortv-Eirst  Street  to  Cooper  Institute  and 
back! 

He  was  now  earning  fifty  cents  a  week 
and  his  board.  But  in  his  second  year  at 
the  carpenter's  bench  he  got  ten  dollars  a 
week,  and  within  three  years  was  foreman, 
receiving  thirteen  dollars  and  board.  Start- 
ing an  independent  business  as  a  builder 
when  twenty-one,  he  went  up  and  up  the 
ladder — now  director  of  the  West  Side  Bank 
(at  twenty-six),  now  erecting  big  apartment- 
houses,  now  park  commissioner  for  the  city 
and  then  the  State,  now  constructing  Xew 
York's  greatest  drive — the  Speedway;  now 
organizing  other  banks,  and  final ly  bectmiing 
president  of  the  construction  company  wh'ch 
has  built  the  great  Williamsburg  Bridge 
across  the  Elast  River,  at  a  cost  of  seven 
million  dollars. 

Still  another  former  min6-boy  who  has 
just  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Congress  ward 
ladder  is  Thomas  D.  Xicholls,  from  the 
Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  began  work,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  as  a  "  breaker-boy  "  at  the  mines,  and. 


CHARLES  C.  (  AKLIN,  \VHO.SK  FIRST'  SALARY  WAS 
FIFTY    CENTS    A    WEEK,    FOR  WHICH 
HE    RAN  ERRANDS. 
From  a  thotoarafh  by  Clintdinst.  W'ashinsiui. 


like  Samuel  McMillan,  wasted  no  evenin:^* 
hours,  but  went  to  night-school  when  weary 
of  the  long  day's  toil.  Before  he  was  ten 
he  was  a  slate-picker,  and  at  twelve  Ik- 
began  work  down  in  the  subterranean  realnn 
of  King  Coal.  Here  a  livelihood  was  to  be 
eked  out  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  the  sole 
amb'tion  of  the  men  sweating  around  him 
was  to  grub  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

But  the  same  ambition  which  this  boy  ha  1 
displayed  when  he  attended  night-school 
while  a  small  lad  showed  itself  after  he 
arrived  at  manhood.  Then,  while  digging 
coal  underground  by  day,  he  was  diligently 
burning  the  midnight  oil  to  study  the  tech- 
nical science  of  mining  at  a  correspondence 
school:  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
had  passed  the  State  examination  and  ob- 
tained a  mine-foreman's  certificate.  In 
recognition  of  his  superior  knowledge,  his 
fellow  lalx)rers  soon  chose  him  district 
president  of  the  United  Mine- Workers,  and 
elected  him  to  Congress  while  he  was  in  his 
mid-thirties. 

A  Telegrapher  Awoke  to  Find  Himself 
G)ngressman. 

Quite  a  record  climb  is  that  of  an  eighty- 
dollar-a-nionth  telegrapher  who  awoke  to  find 
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Iiimsclf  a  Congressman  tlie  morning  after 
last  election  day:  and  the  climber  is  James 
T.  McDermolt,  of  Chicago. 

When  a  ponr  lad  in  Detrrtit  he  had  to  go 
early  to  work  as  a  messenger-l)oy.  But  he 
was  not  one  of  the  proverbial  dime-novel- 
reading  brand  of  Mercuries.  T.etween  de- 
liveries he  sat  down  at  the  key  b.-^ide  the 
operator  and  practised  the  Morse  code,  with 
tlie  result  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  working  as  a  skilled  operator. 

Moving  to  Chicago,  he  next  tor)k  charge 
of  the  key  of  puc  of 
the  b'g  new'sijni)er- 
offices — work  which 
demanded  great  skill, 
for  the  incoming  de- 
spatches were  long 
and  important.  His 
l  ist  telegraphic  work 
was  for  one  of  the 
large  packing  -  con- 
cerns in  the  stock- 
yards. While  Upton 
Sinclair  had  the  coun- 
try by  the  ears  with 
his  *'  Jungle,"  young 
McDerniott,  the 
eighty-dollar-jf-month 
night  operator,  was 
(organizing  the  young- 
er voters  of  his  ward 
in  **  Packingtown  "  to 
beat  the  local  ma- 
chine, which  they 
(h"d.  and,  as  said,  Mc- 
Derniott awoke  to 
find  himself  pro- 
moted from  nine 
hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  to  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred 
dollars  per  year. 

Another  former 
telegraph  -  messenger 
who  has  made  the 
steep    climb   to  the 

Sixtieth  Congress  over  many  runiis  of  the 
bidder  is  William  J.  Carey,  new  member 
from  Milwaukee.  At  thirteen  he  was  left 
an  orphan  with  four  younger  sister^  and  a 
br  «ther,  who  were  put  in  an  orphan  asylum, 
while  he  went  to  work  as  ca>h-boy  in  a 
-lore.  K\en  at  that  age  he  felt  the  stirrings 
of  a  keen  desire  to  better  himself. 

Two  years  later  he  began  life  anew  a<  a 
telegraph  -  messenger,  but  within  a  few 
months  had,  like  McDerniott.  learned  to 
handle  the  key,  and  soon  he  became  an 
o])erator.  He  was  now  but  fifteen,  and  hi- 
chief  ambition  was  to  get  his  ^ister<  an?l 
brother  out  of  the  asylum.  He  saved  every 
cent  to  thi>  entl.  but  it  was  not  untd  a  >ear 


had  passed  that  he  had  delivered  them  iron) 
the  danger  of  adoption  by  strangers. 

This  "  little  father,"  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  thus  earned  his  little  sisters  a  free  home 
in  the  b'g  c  ty.  where  his  younger  brother 
could,  like  him,  go  to  work  i.ulependently 
and  help  support  them.  He  worked  indus- 
triously at  the  key  until  thirty-seven,  when 
he  was  elected  alderman,  and  after  two 
terms  in  this  ofhce,  ran  three  thousand  ahea<I 
of  his  ticket  for  sherifT.  Before  tinish'ng  his 
term  as  sheriff  he  was  nominated  to  the 
S'xtieth  Cmgress. 

Te  I  e  g  r  a  p  h-Messcn- 
ger  and  Drum- 
mer-Boy. 

The  telegraph- 
messenger's  job  was 
the  lowest  rung  in  the 
steep  ladder  climbed 
also  by  George  \\'. 
Cook,  new  Represen- 
tative from  Colorado. 
He  learned  to  use  the 
key  at  eleven,  no  le>s. 
but  when  tw  e  1  v  e 
— at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War — 
ran  away  from  home 
and  enlisted  as 
drummer-boy  in  an- 
Indiana  regiment. 
He  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  reviving 
the  flagged  spirits 
of  our  lighting  men 
until  the  last  eight 
months  of  the  war. 
when  he  became  the 
youngest  chief  regi- 
mental clerk  of  the 
whole  army. 

At  sixteen,  after 
the  war.  he  entered 
school,  but  soon  start- 
ed railroading  in  the 
West.  He  became  general  agent  before 
thirty  and  division  superintendent  at  thirt\- 
six.  He  now  went  into  mining,  became 
mayor  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  then  Rep- 
resentative-at-large,  which  means  that  he 
was  voted  for  throughout  the  whole  State. 

Lay    Wounded    on    Battle-Field  Seven 
Nights. 

A  farm-boy  who  climbed  through  the 
smoke  of  battle  was  Joseph  G.  Beale,  Rep- 
resentative from  Leechburg,  Pemisylvania. 

After  one  battle  he  lay  wounded  on  the 
lield  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  before 
he  was  found  by  the  Confederates,  who  sent 
him  to  Libby  F^rison.     His  wounds  were  so 


B.  S.  M.GUIKE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  OKLA- 
HOMA.    WHILE  A  BOY  HE  BECAME  INTER- 
ESTED IN  CATTLE-TRADING,  IN  WHICH 
HE    EARNED    THE    MONEY  THAT 
PAID   FOR   HIS  EDITATION. 
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troublesome  that  his  captors  paroled  him, 
and  while  he  was  recovering  his  health  he 
did  not  spend  his  time  moaning  and  sigh- 
ing, but  in  studying  law.  Then  he  went  to 
work  digging  coal  beneath  what  are  to-day 
some  of  the  most  aristocratic  sections  of 
Pittsburgh.  By  his  industry  he  amassed  a 
fortime,  not  only  in  the  precious  black  dia- 
monds, but  in  steel,  and  as  a  banker. 

Newsboy  and  Errand-Boy. 

Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  four,  Charles 
O.  Carlin,  new  Rep- 
resentative from 
Alexandria.  Virginia, 
earned  his  tirst  wages 
— fifty  cents  a  week — 
as  errand-boy  in  a 
china-store.  At  the 
same  time  he  sold 
newspapers  in  the 
early  mornings  and 
late  afternoons,  turn- 
ing all  of  his  earn- 
ings over  to  his 
mother,  who  taught 
him  his  lessons  at 
night. 

At  fourteen,  he  be- 
came night  operator 
in  the  telephone  "cen- 
tral." and  now  had 
his  first  day  mo- 
ments to  spare  in 
school :  but  at  sixteen 
he  was  sent  by  the 
telephone  company  to 
Georgia,  where,  at 
Rome,  he  became  U)- 
cal  manager  of  its 
exchange. 

He  now  began  to 
save  what  money  he 
did  not  send  to 
his  mother,  and  when 
nineteen  he  had 
enough  put  by  to  enter  the  National  Law 
School  at  Washington,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honors.  While  a  law  stu- 
dent he  was  deputy  treasurer  and  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  of  the  Corporation  Court 
of  Alexandria.  After  entering  practise  he 
became  alderman,  city  postmaster,  prosper- 
ous attorney,  and,  lately.  Congressman. 

Farm-Boy  and  Printer's  Devil. 

A  farm-boy  at  thirteen  and  printer's  devil 
at  fourteen,  George  W.  Fairchild.  new  mem- 
ber from  Oneonta.  Xew  York,  afterward 
practised  the  printer's  trade  in  Xew  York 
Citv,  but  when  twenty-two  returned  home 


GSORGB   VV.    FAIItCKILPr    A   HEW    MEMBER  -  OF 
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and  got  work  with  a  country  paper,  of  which 
he  became  part  owner  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  and  sole  owner  at  thirty-six.  lie  has 
also  made  money  in  large  real-estate,  finan- 
cial, and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Saw  No  Human  Settlement  for  a  Year. 

Carried  across  the  prairies  from  Illinois 
when  an  infant  of  two,  B.  S.  McGuire,  one 
of  the  Representatives  from  the  brand-new 
State  of  Oklahoma,  worked  as  a  farm-boy 
in  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas, but  while  still  in 
his  teens  struck  out 
alone  to  win  fortune 
in  tlie  far  Sijuthwest. 

Reaching  Indian 
Territory,  he  herded 
cattle  across  the  un 
broken  and  unsettled 
prairies  of  the  ver\- 
district  which  he  now 
represents.  Once  he 
drove  his  herd  a 
whole  year  without 
laying  eyes  upon  a 
settlement  of  his  fel- 
low men.  But  he 
waited  for  his  herd 
to  grow  large  enough 
to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion whxh  now  he 
craved. 

At  last  he  sold  the 
cattle,  and  found 
himself  possessed  of 
^sufficient  funds  to  re- 
Mfgrn  home  and  enter 
tfi^  Kansas  Normal 
Scl^Qpl.  Having  been 
"""graouflted  here,  he 
now  t  aught,  and 
>ave(I  enough  to  take 
a  course  in  law  at 
the  State  University. 
S(X)n  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  and 
when  but  twenty-six,  he  was  elected  county 
attorney.  Then,  the  memories  of  the  wild 
Southwest  having  lured  him  again,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  haunts,  and  two  years  later 
was.  prosecutor,  then  delegate,  and  now  is 
Representative  in  Congress — the  only  ^.jpub- 
lican  sent-  to  Washington  by  the  new  State. 
Few  herd-boys  have  climbed  the  ladder. 

.\  poor  half-breed  who  made  the  climb 
to  the  House  is  Charles  D.  Carter,  another 
of  the  new  Oklahoma  Representatives.  To 
be  explicit,  he  is  seven-sixteenths  Indian 
and  nine-sixteenths  Scotch-Irish,  a  good 
combination  for  a  man  who  has  to  fight  his 
way  up. 
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His  grandfather, 
capture  (1  by  the 
S  h  a  w  n  e  e  s  at  the 
L  a  c  k  a  w  anna  ma  s- 
sacre — when  all  other 
members  of  his  fam- 
ily, save  a  sister,  were 
murder  e  d  —  w  a  s 
traded  to  the  Chero- 
kees  and  married  to 
one  of  their  squaws. 
The  son  of  this  union 
became  a  G:)n federate 
aiptain,  and  married  a 
quarter-breed  Chicka- 
saw woman,  a  sister 
of  Governor  Guy,  of 
the  Chickasaws. 

Their  son,  who 
now  c^mes  as  the 
n  e  w  Representative 
from  Oklahoma,  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation, 
and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  began  his  edu- 
cation at  a  log  school- 
house:  later,  he  en- 
tered the  Chickasaw 
Manual  Labor  Acad- 
emy. After  missing 
two  years  to  work 
as  cowboy,  he  finished 
his  work  at  the  acad- 
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CnARLE.S    D.     CARTER,  A   HALF-BREED  INDIAN. 
BORN     IX     A    CHOCTAW    CABIN,    HE  HAS 
REACHED  CONGRESS    AFTER    A  CA- 
REER FL'LL  OF  VICISSITUDES. 
From  a  i  o/\ t  /'i.  /i/, ,/  thot<ferath  h  Harris  d'*  Ewiug, 
1 1  'iishhtj!ion. 


emy,  and  began  life  upon  a  ranch  as  a  cow- 
puncher  and  bronco-buster.  Two  years  later 
he  was  clerk  in  a  store,  then  bookkeeper,  then 


cotton-buyer  and  cot- 
ton-weigher. 

At  twenty-three  he 
was  auditor  of  pub- 
lic accounts  for  the 
Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  at  twenty-six  a 
member  of  the  Na- 
tion's council,  from 
which  rung  of  the 
ladder  he  climbed  to 
be  superintendent  of 
schools  and  then 
mining  trustee  of  In- 
dian Territory,  which, 
after  its  consolidation 
into  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  sent  bini 
to  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

The  poor  boy  still 
has  his  opportunity. 
The  careers  of  these 
Congressman  w  h  o 
have  lately  fought 
their  way  up  the 
ladder  prove  that 
pluck  and  persever- 
ance will  still  en- 
able an  American  to 
climb  high.  Once 
on  the  lower  rungs 
the  good  old  virtues 
give  strength  for  the 
marvel  of  it  is  none  the 


ascent.    But  the 
less  great,  that  men  can  consistently  triumph 
over  an  improving  environment. 


WHEN  TRUTH  SHALL  COME 


BY    JOHN  MILTON. 


' — I — ^RUTH  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master,  and  was 
^  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look  on :  but  when  He  ascended, 
\a  ^  His  apostles  after  Him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose 

^^V\  1  ( a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who.  as  that  story  goes  of  the 
vnV  nCx^  Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the 
good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time  ever  since, 
the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that 
Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gathering  up  limb 
by  limb  still  as  they  could  find  them. 

We  have  not  yet  found  them  all,  nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her  Master's  second 
coming:  He  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  and  shall  mold  them 
into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection. 
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THE  INFANT   McCULLOCH   PEAK.  AS  SEEN   FROM    A    DISTANCE    OF    TWO  MILES  ON  Jl'LY  4.  I9<>7. 
AT  THE  EXTREME  LEFT  IS  FIRE  ISLAND.      NEXT  IS  THE  LARGER  AND  MORE  ROUNDED  EM- 
INENCE,   PERRY    PEAK.      THE    THIRD    ISLAND,    WITH    ITS    PRECIPITOUS  SIDES 
AND  ITS  LEVEL  PLATEAU,  BROKEN    BY    ONE    PROMINENCE.  IS  McCUL- 
LOCH   PEAK.      AT    THE    EXTRE.ME    RIGHT    IS    CASTLE  ROCK. 


THE   BIRTH   AND   DEATH  OF 
AN  ISLAND. 

BY    H.    W.    JOHNS.  ^ 

McCULLOCH  PEAK,  IN  BERING  WATERS,  ROSE  FROM^  '  ' 
THE  SEA  EARLY  LAST  SUMMER  BUT  SANK  OUT  OF  '  ^ 
SIGHT    AGAIN    IN    THE    EARLY  AUTUMN. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  .by  Lieutenant  B.  II,  Camden,  of  the  United  States 

Kei'enue  Cutter  McCuUoch. 

In  June,  1906,  Perry  Peak  made  it>  ap- 
pearance near  T^ire  Island,  in  the  Bering 
Sea.  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Last  winter 
another  volcanic  upheaval  was  reported,  and 
Lieutenant  Camden  was  despatched  with  the 
McCulloch.  Since  the  first  appearance  of 
Perry  Peak  the  skyline  had  greatly  altered, 
and  the  sea  was  a  mile  deep  around  Fire 
Island,  Perry  Peak,  and  Castle  Rock.  Be- 
tween Castle  Rock  and  Perry  Peak  a  new 
formation  was  visible. 

Battling  against  ch(»king  sulfurous  fumes, 
the  party  managed  to  land.  About  them  and 
before  them  was  a  mass  of  smoking  debriN, 
grim,  repellent,  and  mysterious. 

.V  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  tired, 
and   the   new   island   was   claimed   by  the 
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"^0  Lieutenant  B,  H.  Camden,  of 
Washington,  an  ofHcer  in 
command  of  the  United 
States  revenue-cutter  Mc- 
Culloch, belongs  the  unique 
distinction  of  having  wit- 
nessed the  *'  birth  "  and  the  **  death  "  of  an 
island  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Lieutenant 
Camden,  after  his  return  to  San  Francisco 
from  the  north  with  the  McCulloch,  said 
to  the  writer  that  this  had  been  the  most 
perilous  of  his  adventures  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Slates  government  in  quest  of 
geological  and  geographical  data.  The 
unique  photographs  which  are  here  repro- 
duced were  secured  umler  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  at  risk  of  life. 
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MCCULLOCH    PEAK,   AS  IT  LOOKED  FROM   A  DISTANCE  OF  ONE-QUARTER  MILE,   ON  JULY  4,  I907. 


United  States  and  christened  !*  McCulloch 
IVak." 

The  explorers  stood  on  soil  as  virgin  as 
that  on  which  Adam  stood.  The  thermom- 
eter registered  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  hoiling  lake  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  long  by  two 
hundred  feet  wide  was  discovered  helow  the 
peak. 


By  following  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  be- 
tween a  long  lagoon  and  the  steaming  lake, 
access  was  found  to  the  peak  itself.  Lieu- 
tenant Camden  and  one  of  his  colleagues 
began  the  ascent,  but  they  dislodged  an 
avalanche  of  rock  and  boulders,  some  weigh- 
ing three  hundred  pounds.  They  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives  as  they  rushed  away 
through  the  fumes. 


THIS  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN   ON  OCTOBER    15,  I907,    FROM  A  DISTANCE  OF  TWO   MILES.      AT  TUB 
LEFT   IS  FIRE  ISLAND.      THE    SECOND    PROMINENCE  IS    PERRY   PEAK,  AND  AT  THE  RIGHT  IS 
CASTLE  ROCK.       M<  CULLOCH  PEAK.  W  HICH  APPEARED  A  FEW  MONTHS  BEFORE  JUST  TO  THE 
KIC.HT  OF   PERRY  PEAK,  IS   NOT  TO  HK  SEEN.      IT   H.^S  SUNK  AGAIN   INTO  THE  SEA, 
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Then  they  crept  along  the  spit  connecting 
McCulloch  Peak  with  Castle  Rock.  This 
rocky  ledge  was  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  beyond  it  was  a  rookery  of  immense 
sea-lions.  These  animals  weighed  about 
two  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and  were  very 
ferocious. 

A  detour  showed  McCulloch  Peak  to  be 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  high.  At 
the  base  it  measured  one  thousand  seven 


Peak  with  Castle  Rock  and  Fire  Island. 
This  Jiew  spit  was  twenty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high. 

Mt.  Makushin,  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  high,  and  forty  miles 
away,  is  thought  to  be  subterraneously  con- 
nected with  McCulloch  Peak. 

Instead  of  the  narrow  lagoon.  Lieutenant 
Camden  found  a  deep  bay  half  a  mile  wide 
and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  Perry 


MT.    MAKUSHIN,  BETWEEN   FIVE  AND  SIX  THOUSAND  FEET  HIGH,  AND  FORTY  MILES  FROM  PERRY 
PEAK,  IS  THOUGHT  TO  BE  SUBTERRANEOUSLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
DEFUNCT  MCCULLOCH  PEAK. 


hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  by  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet.  The  explorers 
failed  to  scale  the  jagged  pinnacle  of  the 
peak,  which  was  built  up  from  volcanic  mud, 
disintegrated  rock,  basalt,  scoria,  tufa, 
pumice,  obsidian,  trachyte,  and  feldspar. 

Lieutenant  Camden  revisited  McCulloch 
Peak  on  October  15  last,  and  now  he  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco  with  photographs 
of  the  **  death  "  of  the  infant  island.  Cruis- 
ing in  Bering  waters,  he  was. startled  to  find 
that  the  mighty  peak  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. But  it  had  not  died  without  a  strug- 
gle. Thousands  of  tons  of  dust  had  l)een 
cast  up,  forming  a  spit  connecting  Perry 


Peak,  from  which  smoke  puffed.  Bogoslof 
Island  was  a  picture  of  desolation  before  the 
disappearance  of  the  McCulloch  Peak,  but 
now  the  spit  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  van- 
ished peak  resembles  a  chaotic  battle-field. 

The  huge  rocks,  the  discoloring  evidences 
of  sulfur,  the  jutting  ejecta,  half  buried  in 
the  lava-dust,  and  the  escaping  steam,  sug- 
s:csted  strongly  a  smoking  field  of  war, 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  combatants. 

Judging  by  its  chaotic  and  subdued  ap- 
pearance, the  land  has  won  but  second  place 
in  the  cr ntcst  of  1907  between  the  two  ele- 
ments. Possibly  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
will  be  renewed. 


t^C  all  you  cam— Let  U3  do  aD  the  business  we  can.  If  we  can't  be  a  lighthouse, 
let  us  be  a  candle.  Some  one  has  said,  *'  I  can't  be  anything  more  than  a 
farthing  rushlight.**  Well,  if  you  can't  be  more,  be  that ;  that  is  well  enough.  Be 
aU  you  can.  What  makes  the  Dead  Sea  dead  ?  Because  it  is  all  the  time  receiving 
and  never  giving  out  anything. — Dwtgbt  L.  Moody. 
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A   LEADER   OF  WOMEN. 


MISS  GKAt  H  C.  STKACHAN.  WHO  IS  LEADINCi  THE  NKW  YOKK 
A(.ITATI<)N   FOR   Kyl  AL    I'AV  OF   MEN   AND  WOMEN 
SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

h'roii:  1%  tliotos^'^th  by  the  Otio  Sarcnx  Company,  BrcoKlxu. 
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^  H'ERE  are  more  than 
fifteen  hundred 
women  teachers 
in  the  public- 
school  system  of 
Greater  New 
York.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
organized  into  a  compact,  well- 
disciplined  force,  of  which  the 
leader  is  Miss  Grace  C  Strachan. 
Miss  Strachan  is  a  district  super- 
intendent of  schools,  l  eing  one 
of  the  two  women  who  hold  ihi> 
position,  h'or  years  the  woin-.ii 
teachers  of  the  city  tried  to  form 
some  kind  of  organization,  but  it 
lacked  cohcsitn  and  fiKhtini^ 
power,  until  Miss  Strachan  took 
hold  of  it  two  years  ago.  \o\v 
the  Intcrborough  Associalicm  of 
\\  omen  Teachers  is  a  power  to 
be  reckoiied  with  not  only  in 
Xew  \'ork  City  but  in  Albany. 

W  omen  teachers  feel  that  wdien 
they  perform  exactly  the  same 
work  as  men  they  should  receive 
exactly  the  same  pa\ . 

Last  year.  Miss  Strachan  set 
her  forces  in  motion  and  laid 
*iiege  to  the  Legislature  at  Al- 
bany. A  bill  was  introduced  pro- 
viding for  equal  pay. 

It  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Hughes  only  on  the  ground  thai 
it  was  special  legislation,  and  that 
any  law  embodying  the  ()rinciple 
ought  to  be  applied  to  every  city 
in  the  State. 

This  year  Miss  Strachan  has 
framed  another  bill  intended  to 
(overcome  the  Governor's  objec- 
tion. She  has  been  pushing  it 
with  the  same  resourcefulness 
and  untiring  energy  which  she 
devoted  to  the  other.  In  an  in- 
ter\  iew  with  the  Governor  she 
went  over  the  whole  question 
with  him,  telling  him  that  as 
w(>men  have  no  votes  they  are 
oblige<l  to  come  to  him  as  to  a 
father. 

*•  Xo,  no."  murmured  the  Gov- 
ernor, perhaps  not  wishing  to 
advocate  paternalism  in  politics. 

"  Yes,"  persisted  Miss  Strachan. 
**  and  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
having  such  a  large  and  nice- 
looking  family  of  daughters." 

At  the  present  time  of  writing, 
the  struggle  is  going  merrily  on. 
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IT  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  na- 
tional types  of  beauty  in  women,  without 
the  fear  of  being  contradicted  on  every 
side.    Let  us  take,  for  exarhple,  the  Spanish 
type  and  the  Swedish  type;  how  utterly 
they  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  yet 


how  perfect  and  how  satisfying  they  each 
are  in  their  way. 

The  English  type  of  beauty  is  particularly 
hard  for  Americans  to  judge  without  preju- 
dice or  bias.  Theirs  is  a  beauty  depending 
largely  upon  the  perfection  of  skin,  eyes 


THE  COUNTESS  OF    POWIS,   WHO  IS  ONE   OF  THE   MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 
IN  ENGLAND  TO-DAY.     BEFORE  HER  MARRIAGE  SHE  WAS 
THE   HON.   VIOLET  LANE-FOX. 
From  a  thotogrnth  by  Lafaycttt',  London. 
IOI9 
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and  hair.  The  British  h.avc  a  certain  cool 
freshness  and  cahn  youthfuhiess,  which  is 
the  marvel  of  all  American  travelers  in 
England.  Probably  in  no  other  country  of 
the  world  will  you  see  so  many  girls  of  a 
fresh,  fair  skin  and  of  a  frank  and  youth- 
ful eye  as  you  will  in  England — say  at  Hurl- 
inghani  or  Ranelrigh,  a  regatta  at  Henley,  a 


the  wife  of  George  Charles  Herbert,  the 
fourth  I'larl  of  Powis  and  colonel  in  the 
Fourth  Battalion  of  Welsh  Borderers.  The 
earl  is  forty-six  years  old,  while  the  countess 
is  about  live  years  his  junior. 

Lord  Powis  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1891. 
He  has  three  beautiful  country-seats  in 
England  and  a  stately  house  in  London,  at 


MRS.  G.  RICHARDSON,  WHOSE  BEAUTY  HAS  B»BN  pRSATLY  ADMIRBO  IN  LONDOli.» 


izardon-parly  at  Whidsar,  or  a  cHcket-ntatch 
between  Eton  and  Harrow  at  lord's. 

One    of    the    most    regukrl>^  beautiful' 
women  in  r.ngtand  to-day  is  the  Countess 
of  Powis.    Lady  Powis,  who,  before  her/ 
niarriaije.    in    i8()r,   was   the   Hon.  Violet 
Lane-I'ox,  the  daughter  t)f  Baron  Darcy,  is 


45  Berkeley  Square.  As  far  bade  as  1629 
there  wa3;  a'  barony^  of  Powis,|  but  the 
.^rotiy  wthEcw  extinct  lind"fte*present  peer- 
age is  an  earldom.  Lord  Powis  entertains 
Srery  handsomely  in  London,  where  his 
house  is  noted  for  its  fine  collection  of  pic- 
ttircs  and  works  of  art. 
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MISS  MARJORIB  GOULD,  THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.   GEORGE  J.  GOULD.  SHE 
IS  DARK  AND  IS  POSSESSED  OP  A  VERY  FRESH  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 

From  a  fhotografh  hy  Marceau.  Nnv  York. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM    CAINE.  AN   AMERICAN    GIRL,  FORMERLY   MISS  BDITH   WALKBR,  WHO  HAS 
MARRIED  IN   ENGLAND.     SHE   IS  TALL,   WITH  A  LOVELY  COLORING 
AND  A  WEALTH  OF  AUBURN  HAIR. 

Frow  a  fhrioirrafh  h  Ellis  kT'  ll'itUry.  LoHiion. 
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Another  woman  whose  beauty  has  been  Probably  the  prettiest  girl  who  will  make 
greatly  and  deservedly  admired  in  London  her  bow  to  New  York  society  during  the 
is  Mrs.  G.  Richardson,  whose  photograph     next  season  is  Miss  Marjorie  Gould,  the 


MRS.   GEORGE   R.   GAITHER.   JR.,   OF  BALTIMORE.       MR.   AND  MRS.   GAITHER   ARE  ENTHUSIASTIC 
LOVERS  OF  AN   OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE,   AND  HAVE  SPENT  THEIR  HONEYMOON 
HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  IN  ENGLAND. 


From  a  thotografh  by  Janzfier,  Baltimore. 

we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  in  this  arti-  eldest  daughter  and  the  third  child  of  Mr. 
cle.  Mrs.  Richardson  is  not  at  all  unlike  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Gould.  Miss  Gould  is 
the  best  models  of  American  beauty.  as  modest  and  charming  as  she  is  bcauti- 
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PRESCOTT    JOHNSON,    OF    MUNCIE,    INDIANA,    A  BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN  AND  AN  ACCOMPLISHED  MUSICIAN. 

From  a  t^toioerafh  ly  HoUouuiv. 


fill,  and  promises  to  he  one  of  the  most 
popular  dehutantes  of  recent  years.  She 
is  an  excellent  horsewoman,  and  is  as  han^y 
with  a  motor  as  she  is  with  a  racket.  Her 
hrother,  Jay,  who  has  just  won  the  court- 
tennis  championship  of  the  world,  has 
helped  to  develop  his  sister  into  a  first- 
class  out-of-door  woman.     Mis^  Gould  is 


dark  and  is  possessed 
of  a  very  fresh  and 
beautiful  complexion, 
which  makes  a  rare 
setting  for  her  deep 
brown  eyes. 

Boston  furnished  a 
charming  bride  to 
London  in  Miss  Edith 
Walker,  who  recently 
married  William 
Caine,  the  son  of  a 
prominent  member  of 
Parliament.  Mrs. 
Caine  is  a  Wellesley 
College  graduate,  and 
won  distinction  there 
both  in  letters  and  as 
president  of  the  Man- 
dolin and  Golf  Clubs. 
Her  family  came  orig- 
inally from  the  South, 
although  her  parents 
at  present  reside  in 
Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Caine  is  tall,  with  a 
lovely  coloring  and  a 
wealth  of  auburn  hair. 
She  went  to  London 
a  few  years  ago  to 
complete  her  musical 
education,  and  it  was 
there  that  she  met  her 
husband.  She  has 
been  enjoying  a  trip 
on  the  Continent  be- 
fore occupying  her. 
London  residence  —  a 
wedding-gift  from  the 
groom's  father. 

Mrs.  George  R. 
Gaither,  Jr.,  was,  up 
to  two  months  ago, 
one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular girls  in  Southern 
society.  Her  recent 
wedding  in  Baltimore 
was  a  brilliant  one. 
Mrs.  Gaither  w^as  Miss 
Ethel  Lemmon,  the 
sixth  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lem- 
mon. She  is  at  pres- 
ent on  her  honeymoon 
in  England,  where  she 
and  her  husband  have  gone  for  the  hunting 
and  shooting,  both  being  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  an  out-of-door  life. 

She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Dulany,  of  Welbourne,  Virginia,  a 
place  which  was  recently  inherited  by  Mrs. 
Lemmon.  and  which  is  at  present  the  I-em- 
mon's    summer    residence.      Mr.  Gaither 
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MISS  KATHERINE   ELKINS,   WHO  IS   SAID    TO    BE    ENGAGED    TO    THE    DUKE    OF  THE 
ABRUZZl.      SHE  IS  VERY  TALL  AND  CARRIES  HERSELF  WITH 
THE   UTMOST  DIGNITY  AND  POISE. 
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MRS.   HENRV  PEARCE,   JR..  OF  PROVIDENCE,    RHODE  ISLAND. 

MR.  GEORGE  C.  NIGHTINGALE. 


SHE  IS  THE  DAUGHTER  OF 


Front  ,1  fhotoerath  by  the  Sabine  Studio,  Prormience. 


:s  of  a  distinguished  Maryland  family, 
is  very  well  liked  in  the  society  of 
imDre. 

rs.  Ray  Prescott  Johnson  was  formerly 
Anna    Crawford    Davis,    of  Terre 
te,    Indiana.     Her    marriage    to  Mr. 
ison,  in   1906,  was  one  of  the  social 


events  of  the  year  in  Indiana.  Mrs.  John- 
son is  at  present  a  resident  of  Muncic. 
where  she  passes  her  winters.  She  is,  be- 
cause of  her  beauty  and  talents,  well  known 
in  Muncie  and  Terre  Haute.  She  is  not 
only  a  beautiful  woman,  but  an  accom- 
plished musician  as  well,  and  has  devoted 
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a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  past  few  years 
to  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  music.  She 
has  frequently  appeared  in  recitals  in  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  discussed  x\mer- 
ican  marriage  of  the  future — as  it  seems 
generally  admitted  that  an  engagement  now 
exists — is  that  of  Miss  Katherine  Elkins 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  the  tirst  cousin 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  and  the  Count 
of  Turin.  This  is,  prospectively,  the  most 
brilliant  match  made  by  any  American  girl 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Miss  Elkins  is  the  only  daughter  of  Sen- 
ator Stephen  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  by 
his  second  marriage,  and  will  presumably 
be  a  great  heiress.  The  story  is  that  Sen- 
ator Elkins  will  settle  three  million  dollars 
upon  her  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  al- 
though he  is  understood  not  to  favor  for- 
eign alliances.  Miss  Elkins  is  a  girl  of 
brilliant  mind  and  pronounced  will-power. 
She  has  always  professed  the  greatest  love 
for  an  outdoor  life,  and  is  a  capital  judge 
of  horses  and  dogs.  She  is  about  twenty-six 
years  old. 


It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  the 
duke  will  some  day  be  asked  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Italy,  although  the  prospect  seems 
very  remote,  as  the  king  has  two  sons,  as 
has  also  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  In  other  words, 
if  the  king  were  to  die,  together  with  his 
two  sons,  his  two  cousins  (the  Duke  of  .Aosta 
and  the  Prince  of  Turin),  and  Aosta's  two 
sons,  then  the  prospective  husband  of  Miss 
Elkins  would  be  King  of  Italy  and  she 
would  be  its  queen. 

This  potential  sovereign  is  very  tall  and 
imposing  looking  and  carries  herself  with  the 
utmost  dignity  and  poise — as  every  American 
sovereign  should. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  can  boast  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman  in  Mrs.  Henry 
Pearce,  Jr.,  who  is  tall,  handsome,  and  very 
aristocratic  in  type.  She  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  best  liked  of  the  younger  matrons, 
both  in  Providence — her  winter  home — and 
in  Maplewood,  New  Hampshire,  where  she 
has  lately  chosen  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  her  summer  seasons. 

Mrs.  Pearce  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  C.  Nightingale,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Rhode  Island. 


WHEN  STARS  ARE  IN  THE  QUIET  SKIES. 

BY  EDWARD,  LORD  LYTTON. 


WHEN  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skiss. 
Then  most  I  pine  for  thee; 
Bend  on  me  then  thy  tender  eyes, 
As  stars* look  on  the  sea! 
For  thoughts,  like  waves  that  glide  by  night, 

Are  stillest  when  they  shine; 
Mine  earthly  love  lies  hush*d  in  light 
Beneath  the  heaven  of  thin:. 

There  is  an  hour  when  angels  keep 

Familiar  watch  o*cr  men. 
When  coarser  souls  are  wrapp'd  in  sleep — 

Sweet  spirit,  meet  me  then! 
There  is  an  hour  when  holy  dreams 

Through  slumber  fairest  glide; 
And  in  that  mystic  hour  it  seems 

Thou  shouldst  be  by  my  side. 

My  thoughb  of  thee  too  sacred  arc 

For  daylight's  common  beam : 
I  can  but  know  thee  as  my  star. 

My  angel  and  my  dream; 
When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies. 

Then  most  1  pine  for  thee; 
Bend  on  me  then  thy  tender  eyes. 

As  stars  look  on  the  sea! 
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THE  TWO   TIM  SULLIVANS. 


EVERYBODY  in  New  York  and  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country  think 
of  "  the  two  Tims "  as  being  almost  household  names.    **  Big  Tim "  is 
the  popular  name,  for  the  Hon.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan ;  while    Little  Tim  " 
is  officially  styled  the  Hon.  Timothy  P.  Sullivan.    Both  of  them  represent 
that  interesting  sort  of  feudalism  which  flourishes  under  the  shelter  of 
Tammany  Hall.    Collectively,  they  are  at  the  head  of  all  the  Sullivans, 
now  that  *'  Big  Florrie  "  Sullivan  has  retired  from  the  political  scene. 
"  Big  Tim "  was  the  only  Tammany  leader  who  used  to  meet  Richard  Croker  on 
something  like  equal  terms.    He  served  him  faithfully,  but  he  never  groveled  to  him  as 
did  so  many  other  of  the  local  politicians.    "  Big  Tim "  is  rightly  named,  for  he  is  of 
powerful  and  athletic  build.    There  is  not  a  phase  of  New  York  life  with  which  he  is  not 
intimately  acquainted.    Besides  be- 
ing a  professional  politician,  he  is  a     pvr  7    '  '  -  -  -  .  ^ 
deal  nior .  1 

He  bej^an  as  a  newsboy,  then  be- 
came a  1  in  liter's  devil,  later  a  dis- 
trict lea'K  r.  and  then  >ciii  to 
the  Leg  i>l  at  lire  seven  times,  uiuil 
at  last  he  was  made  a  StaU-  Sen- 
ator, and  tniall)'  went  to  Congress. 
He  has  in-onioted  pugilism.  He 
has  been  an  "  all -round  sport," 
and  he  is  now  a  man  ot  enormous 
influence  in  the  mctroi)olis.  He 
owns  pari  of  a  theater  and  of  sev- 
eral hotels;  and  in  his  immediate 
district  he  is  praetically  a  king. 
Among  the  tive  hnndrcd  thou- 


LITTLE  TIM  SULLIVAN  (STANDING)  AND  BKi  tiM  SULLIVAN.      THKSK  TWO 
MEN    CAN    SWING   THE    VOTB  HEW  YORK  CXTY  IN 

ALMOST  ANY  WAY  TUXY  PLBA8B. 
Fram  a  cotyrigkted  $hotogra^  igp  VrnmOir  IVtrde.  New  V^k, 
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sand  people  who  swarm  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  Island,  from  the  Battery  to  St.  Mark's 
Place,  "Big  Tim"  knows  every  (re  of  importance.  His  picture  is  in  nearly  every  house. 
Any  one  of  his  constituents  who  gets  into  trouble  goes  at  once  to  him.  They  seldom  go 
in  vain.  "Big  Tim"  deals  out  favors  of  every  kind,  from  bail-bonds  and  building-permits 
to  loans  of  mcney  and  flowers  for  a  funeral.  There  are  many  ruling  princes  in  the 
smaller  ccrrtries  of  Europe  who  exercise  far  le<^s  power  than  does  "  Big  Tim." 

*•  Little  Tim  "  lately  attracted  general  attenti(in  by  trying  to  pass  a  local  ordinance 
preventing  women  from  smoking  cigarettes  in  places  of  public  resort.  "  Little  Tim  "  is 
much  more  corcerned,  in  fact,  with  the  small  affairs  of  tlic  municipality  than  is  "  Big 
Tim,"  yet  he  is  as  keen  and  almost  as  dynamic,  in  the  way  in  which  he  throws  himself 
into  every  possil)lc  event  of  city  politics.  He  aspires  to  "  rvn  "  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  he  certainly  does  "run"  many  things.  Like  "Big  Tim,"  he  began  life  as  a  newsboy, 
not  in  New  York,  but  oddly  enough  in  Boston.    The  two  men  are  cousins. 

"Little  Tim"  is  a  thin,  spare  specimen  of  an  Irishman,  the  feet  nine  in  heii^ht.  He 
is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  eyes  that  are  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  gray. 
He  is  pugnacious,  insistent,  and  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  always  on  the  job."  He 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks:  and  while  he  does  not  set  up  for  a  model,  he  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher:  for  he  says:  "  Xo  man  can  do  politics  and  play  the  game 
properly  if  he  drinks."  His  appearance,  in  fact,  is  almost  that  of  a  typical  priest.  He 
and  "  Big  Tim  "  together  can  swing  the  Democratic  vote  of  the  city  in  almost  any  way 
they  please.  It  was  their  defection  which  prevented  Mayor  McClellan  from  getting  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  two  years  ag(». 


TO    MARY    IN  HEAVEN- 

1 

BY    ROBERT  BURNS. 

"  1  ^HOU  lingering  star  with  lessening  ray, 
1         Hiat  lov*st  to  greet  the  early  morn. 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  lorn. 
Oh,  Mary  I  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'sl  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  thet  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget? 

Can  1  forget  the  hallowed  grove 
Where  bv  the  winding  Ayr  we  met 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternihr  will  not  etface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past  I 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  — 

Ah !  litde  thought  we  *twas  our  lost ; 

Ayr,  gurgling,  ktss*d  his  pebbled  shore, 

0*erhung  with  wild  woods  thickening  green, 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawth<mi  hoar. 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  tcene. 
The  flowers  sprung  wanton  to  be  press 'd, 

The  birds  sung  love  on  every  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care; 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary!  dear  departed  shade! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 
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A  STOWAWAY  STUCK  IN  A  PORT-HOLR 


TOWAWAYS  are  not  uncommon  in  ships  which  sail  from  Europe  to  this 
country.  When  they  are  discovered,  after  the  vessel  is  well  out  to  sea, 
of  course  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  them.  Humanity  prevents 
the  captain  from  throwing  them  overboard;  and  to  put  them  in  irons 
also  seems  rather  hard,  besides  being  unprofitable.  Consequently,  most 
stowaways  are  set  to  work  at  scrubbing  decks,  or  waiting,  or  doing  any 
odd  job  which  may  turn  up.  But  it  behooves  tliem  not  to  make  themselves  unnecessarily 
conspicuous. 

Recently  one  of  these  nondescripts  had  a  rather  singular  adventure.  This  was  a 
young  Italian  named  Giuseppe  Capello.  He  managed  to  sneak  on  board  the  Italian  steam- 
sliip  Brasile  ftt  Palermo  and  hid  away  for  a  lime.  After  he  was  discovered,  he  was 
allowed  to  work  his  way  ;  but  under  our  immigration  laws  be  could  not  be  landed  in  New 
York.  Consequently,  when  the  ship  sailed  up  the  harbor,  Capello  was  locked  in  the 
hospital. 

Through  the  port-hole  he  could  behold  sky-scrapers  and  bustling  crowds,  and  all  the 
wcndcrs  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  magic 

city.  A  bright  thought  cainc  ii,t.)  liis 
head.  Tlu"  i)nrt-bok'  was  oikmi.  \\  by 
should  lie  iiol  sbdc  through  it,  and,  drop- 
ping into  the  water,  make  his  way  secretly 
to  tlie  pier? 

In  a  niniiKiit  lie  had  tlirnst  his  head 
and  arm  th rough  the  opening.  Presently 
Capello  was  tltted  so  tightly  in  the  port- 
hole tliat  he  could  Tiot  nH)ve.  squad  of 
sailors  was  sent  to  jjuII  him  out.  They 
could  n(»t  stir  him.  Grease  wa>  then  ap- 
plied to  his  body,  and  pretty  soon  he  began 
to  move  inward.    Singularly  enough,  at 


GIUSEPPE  CAPELLO'S  tTNPLEASANT  FIX.  THEY 
HAD  TO  GREASE  HIM  TO  GET  HIM  OUT. 


this  tnstatit  he  burst  forth  with  a  smes  of 
wild  yells.  The  sailors  hi^  been  unalrfe  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  administer  a  sound 
spanking  to  Gapello  for  having  given  than 
so  much  trouble. 

Finally,  he  was  hauled  in ;  but  so  much 
skin  had  been  scraped  from  his  body  that 
he  was  sent  to  EUis  Island  for  medical 
treatment  When  able  to  move  abom,  he 
was  promptly  shipped  back  to  Palermo. 
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PROVING   THE   LOST   ARTS  OF 
MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTS. 


THE  NAVE  AND  CHOIR  OF  ST.   MARK's.   VENICE.     THIS  PICTURE  SHOWS  THE  DIVERGENCE  OF 
THE  PIERS,   BY  WHICH   MEANS  THE  NAVE  IS  MADE  WIDER  AT  THE  SPRING 
OF  THE  ARCHES  THAN  AT  THE  FLOOR. 


BY  ARTHUR  BENINGTON. 

PROFESSOR  W.  H.  GOODYEAR  HAS  SHOWN  MODERNS  THE 
UNSUSPECTED  IRREGULARITIES  BY  WHICH  THE  BUILD- 
ERS  OF  THE  GREAT  CATHEDRALS  PLEASED  THE  EYE. 


^GES  and  iircs  ago  l)arl)arian 
architects  discovered  that 
straight  lines  were  ugly. 
I'or  thousands  of  years  tlie 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  tlie  Byzantines, 
and  the  Christian  monkh  huih  temples,  cathe- 
drals, and  palaces  with  bent  pillars,  leaning 
walls,  curved  cornjces,  sloping  floors;  and 


nothing  more  beautiful  than  these  structures 
has  ever  been  built. 

With  modern  civilization,  came  formality — 
straight  lines,  level  floors,  upright  pillars — 
and  the  art  of  architecture  gradually  degen- 
erated into  the  ugliness  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

And  within  the  last  few  years  modern 
architects   have  awakened  to  a  chastening 


Editor's  Note— The  pictures  accompanying  this  article  are  from  photographs  by  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  Survey. 
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EXTERIOR   OF   THE   CLERESTORY,    REIMS  CA- 
THEDRAL.    THE  OUTER  AND  INNER  WALLS 
CURVE    HORIZONTALLY,    AS    SHOWN  BY 
THE    TAPE-MEASURE    STRETCHED  ON 
THE  PAVEMENT. 


recognition  of  the  fact  that  those  men  of  old 
possessed  secrets  that  have  been  forgotten, 
secrets  that  died  with  the  mason-monks,  se- 
crets the  application  of  which  alone  explains 
the  superior  charm  of  those  medieval  cathe- 
drals and  temples  to  the  most  grandiose  of 
their  modern  imitations. 

Our  architects  are  beginning  to  study  the 
work  of  their  predecessors,  to  rediscover 
those  long-lost  secrets  of  masonry,  and  to 
put  them  into  practise  here  in  America. 

If  you  ever  visit  Columbia  University,  take 
a  position  to  one  side  of  the  great  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  librar>%  with  your  eye  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  upper- 
most step,  and  sight  along  its  edge. 

*•  Why.  it  is  not  straight !  "  you  will  ex- 
claim. 

These  steps  are  built  in  a  delicate  curve  up- 
ward, the  lower  flight  having  a  rise  of  eight 
inches  in  the  center.  This  curve  was  deliber- 
ately and  carefully  planned  by  the  architect, 
the  late  Stanford  White.  The  entire  plat- 
form of  the  south  court  curves  from  east  to 
west.  The  steps  of  University  Hall  are  also 
curved,  as  will  be  the  entablature  when  the 
buildings  are  completed. 

If  you  can  get  Mr.  Grant  LaFarge  to  show 
you  Heins  &  LaFarge's  plans  for  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  you  will,  if  you  examine  them  closely, 
discover  that  as  the  nave  melts  into  the  choir, 
the  avenue  of  pillars  gradually  narrows, 
and  that  the  arches  of  the  choir  are  inten- 
tionally varied  in  size,  and  the  pavement 
slopes  upward  toward  the  altar. 

The  curves  of  Columbia's  steps  and  the 
narrowing  of  the  nave  of  the  new  cathedral 
are  revivals  of  architectural  refinements " 
which  the  medieval  builders  made  use  of 
constantly. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  remarkable  work 
of  W.  H.  Goodyear,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  steps  of  Columbia  would  have 
been  as  level  as  those  of  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  and  the  nave  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral  as  straight  as  that  of  Old  Trinity. 

Mr.  Goodyear  is  not  the  actual  discoverer 
of  all  these  long-lost  masonic  secrets,  but 
before  he  surveyed  and  photographed  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  France  no  one  had 
any  idea  that  they  existed,  except  in  some  of 
the  temples  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eg>p- 
tians. 

What  were  called  irregularities  had  been 
noticed  here  and  there  among  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  cathedrals,  but  they  had 
been  put  down  as  due  to  earthquakes,  set- 
tling of  the  foundations,  or  stress  from  the 
weight  of  roofs. 

That  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  had  no  two 
adjacent  columns  the  same  size,  that  the 
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spiaces  between  the  columns  varied,  that  the 
pillars  leaned  in,  that  the  architrave  and 
frieze  leaned  backward;  that  the  walls,  steps, 
and  cornice  were  curved,  has  been  known 
since  1851,  when  Francis  Penrose  pub^shed 
his  measurements  of  the  temple.  But  no  one 
followed  in  Penrose's  footsteps  until  1870, 
when  Mr.  Goodyear  accidentrilly  discovered 
similar  irregularities  in  a  little  church  at 
Pisa  ;  and,  with  these  in  mind,  made  a  critical 
examination  of  Pisa  Cathedral,  only  to  be 
amazed  by  the  multitude  of  irregularities  in 
that  pile  of  horizontal  stripes  of  black  and 
white  marble. 

Mr.  Goodyear  subsequently  noticed  and 
described  beautiful  curves  in  the  I  nes  of  the 
(ireek  Temple  of  Xepumc  at  P.estuni,  in  the 
EgA'ptian  temples  of  Lux:)r,  Kiirnak,  and 
Edfu,  and  in  the  Roman  Maison  Carre  at 
Ximes,  in  southern  Franci\ 

Since  1870  he  has  spent  many  siinnners  in 
Europe  surveying  churches  and  c:itlie:lrals 
for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum.  On 
these  trips  he  has  taken  hundreds  of  jihoto- 
graphs,  a  few  of  which  are  reprf>duced  with 
this  article. 

In  several  of  them  a  plumb-line  will  be 
noticed.  The  line  is  necessary  to  show  the 
divergences  from  the  perpendicular,  which 
are  so  delicate  that  without  it  they  would  be 
unnoticed;  in  other  cases  the  divergences 
are  sufficiently  great  to  show  in  a  photo- 
graph, but  without  the  plumb-line  a  critical 
observer  would  be  almost  sure  io  attribute 
such  distortion  or  crookedness  to  the  camera 
rather  than  to  the  church  itself. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  pictures  a  surveyor's 
disk  had  also  been  photographed.  This  disk 
is  ten  by  eight  inches,  subdivided  in  red  and 
white,  and  is  placed  upon  the  exact  plane  of 
the  pier  or  pillar  that  is  in  question,  in  order 
that  the  divergence  from  the  perpendicular 
may  be  measured  with  mathemiticil  accu- 
racy in  the  enlargements,  many  c^f  which  may 
be  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  Museum. 

This  work  of  surveying  and  phot<\graphing 
churches  might  become  tedious  were  ijot  the 
monotor»y  occasionally  relieved  by  an  adven- 
ture. For  instance,  in  1903  Mr.  Goodyear 
desired  to  photograph  the  interior  of  St. 
Mary  Diaconissa,  in  Constantinople,  a  medie- 
val church  which  is  now  a  mosque.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  Mohammedan  religiiui  to 
allow  a  photograph  to  be  taken  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  mosque,  more  especiallx  by  a 
"Christian  dog";  but  in  Turkey  everythini; 
yields  to  money,  and  a  bribe  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  francs  got  him,  his  camera,  and  a 
plumb-line  bearer,  into  the  moMiue  at  a  favor- 
able hour. 

The  camera  was  taken  into  the  gallery, 
the  plumb-line  was  hung  from  the  point  at 

7— SB  1 


RIGHT    AISLE    OF     RKIMS    CATHEDRAL.  THE 
I'LIMB-LINE   AT  THE    RKiHT  SHOWS 
THE   REMARKAHLE   SLOPE  OK 
THE  PIER.S. 
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which  it  would  best 
reveal  the  slope  £>f 
the  walls,  and  several 
pictures  were  taken. 
Mr.  Goodyear  was 
sighting  for  a  final 
picture  when  the 
black  cloth  with 
which  he  was  shutting 
out  the  light  slipped 
off  the  camera,  flut- 
tered down  from  the 
gallery,  and  eclipsed 
the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  a  pious  Mus- 
sulman at  prayer  on 
the  pavement  below. 

There  was  a  yell, 
great  excitement  over 
the  sacrilege,  and  Mr. 
Goodyear,  the  camera, 
and  the  assistant,  tied 
from  the  scandalized 
Turks  just  in  time  to 
avoid  arrest. 

In  Italy  there  was 
no  difficulty,  for  the 
priests  took  such  an 
interest  in  the  work 
that  they  lent  every 
assistance  in  their  power.  As  an  example 
of  this,  the  rector  of  Borgo  San  Donnino, 
near  ParnvJt,  jofTered  np  objection  when  Mr. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  H.   GOODYEAR,   WHO  HAS 
RECOVERED   THE    LOST  ARTS  OF  MEDI- 
EVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
Front  a  thctosrrath  by  Russcff,  Branklyn. 


Goodyear  surveyed 
his  church  during  low 
mass  one  Sunday 
morning,  no  other 
hour  being  convenient, 
and  the  sacristan 
helped  him  by  carry- 
ing the  pole  from 
which  the  plumb-line 
hung. 

The  church  was 
crowded,  the  worship- 
ers kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  the  stran- 
gers had  to  pick  their 
way  very  carefully  in 
order  not  to  tread 
upon  ankles  or  feet. 
Mr.  Goodyear  was  as- 
tonished to  observe 
the  devotion  of  those 
humble  peasants,  not 
one  of  whom  paid  the 
least  attention  to  the 
mysterious  w^ork  that 
was  going  on.  Not 
one  lifted  his  head 
from  his  prayer-book, 
or  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  altar. 
Mr.  Goodyear  spent  last  summer  studying 
the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches  of 
northern  France.    He  had  already  surveyed 


THE  GALLERY  OF  TRANI  CATHEDRAL.     THE  CURVE  OF  THE  WALU  TOWAltD  THB 
CHOIR  IS  STRIKINGLY  ILLUSTRATBa 
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every  church  of  any  note  in  Italy,  and  a  few 
*»f  those  in  France.  He  had  discovered  most 
oi  tlie  secrets  of  the  Byzantine  and  Roman- 
csc|iie  masons;  he  had  learned  that  they  were 
a  survival  of  an  art  that  had  been  practisofl 


i'b'e  of  these  masonic  secrets,  and  the  objects 
of  them.  I  must  answer  the  obvious  ques- 
tions :  "  W  hy  have  all  these  wonderful 
secrets  been  lying  hidden  since  the  fifteenth 
century?"  and  **  Why  docs  not  the  literature 


in  perfection  by.  the  ancinit  Greeks, 
used  by  the  Romans,  handed  down 
by  them  t  »  the  Romanesque  and  By- 
zantine churches;  again  transmitted 
to  their  successors,  who  liad  built 
the  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  had  been 
dropped,  ignored,  or  forgotten  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  though  one 
or  two  of  the  earlier  Renaissance 
architects  had  made  striking  use  of 
thcm^. 

It  was  with  this  intimate  know 
edge  of  what  to  look  for  that  he 
went  to  northern  France,  and  found 
in  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedrals  of 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Reims,  Noyon,  Cha- 
lons, and  many  other  places,  the 
same  deliberate  irregularity  of  de 
sign,  with  similar  leaning  pillars, 
sloping  ^riViiafinfn,  curved  galleries 
and  cornices,  that  he  had  observ*ed 
in  Italy. 

Ruskin  had  noticed  some  of  these 
irregularities,  and  offered  an  expla- 
nation of  them  that  is  perfect  as  far 
as  it  K^es.  He  said  of  ihe  architects 
vi  those  churches  that  "their  ideal  of  art 
was  to  make  every  part  of  a  building 
interesting  to  the  eye  by  giving  to  every  part 
some  subtle  variety  of  form  and  aspect." 
•  That  many  of  the  refinements  had  this  as 
their  only  object  is  probable,  but  Mr.  Good- 
year's  study  of  what  Ru'^kin  nr  •  r<v'"-o<\ 
makes  him  go  a  step  farther  and  give  scien- 
tific reasons  which  show  those  old  architects 
to  have  been  men  with  wonderful  ideas. 

Before  trying  to  de^crib.'  the  mf»<t  rcmnrk 


THE    CLOISTER     OF    THE    CBLESTINKS,  BOL(>(iNA. 
THE  TAPE-MEASURE    MAKES  PROMINENT  THE 
CURVE  OF  THE  COLONNADE.      A  SIMILAR 
CURVE   IS   FOUND    ON    EACH    OF  THE 
FOUR   SIDES  OF   THE  CLOISTER. 


of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
descril)e  them  ?  " 

Because  there  is  no  literature  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  because  the 
masons  of  those  days  were  a  gild,  a  close 
corporation,  of  which  a  man  became  a  mem- 
ber only  after  years  of  apprenticeship,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  craft  were  handed  dow^n 
by  word  of  mouth  only  from  master-mason 
to  apprentice.  , 

.Another  question  will  naturally  be  a^ke  1 
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by  the  tourist :  "  Why  have  I,  in  wandering 
about  these  cathedrals,  never  noticed  any  of 
these  peculiarities?" 

The  answer  is  that  they  were  deliberately 
devised  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  no- 
ticed. So  subtle  are  they  that  in  many  in- 
stances even  Mr.  Goodyear,  who  was  looking 
for  them,  and  whose  eye  is  specially  trained 
to  sec  them,  passed  them  over  unnotig^d, 


this  article  show  curved  horizontal  lines,  as 
used  by  the  medieval  builders.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  clerestory  of  Reims  Cathedral 
another  in  the  cloister  of  the  Celestines  at 
Bologna,  and  the  third  in  the  g^aller>'  of 
Trani  Cathedral.  In  the  two  first  named  a 
perfectly  straight  tape-measure  is  shown, 
which  makes  the  pictures  tell  their  own 
story. 


LOOKING  UP  THE  SOUTHWEST  PIER,  AT  THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  NAVE  AND  TH^  TRANSEPTS, 
AT  ST.  QUENTIN.     NOTE  THE  CURVE  OF  THE  PIER  AS  IT  RISES  TOWARD  THE  VAULTED  ROOF. 


only  to  have  them  brought  to  his  attention 
bv  his  camera,  plumb-line,  and  survcvor's 
d'i^k. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  these  rehne- 
meiits,  as  practised  by  the  ancient  architects. 
One  was  to  make  a  horizontal  line  more  beau- 
tiful by  being  curved  rather  than  straight. 
The  builders  of  the  Parthenon  knew  this, 
and  they  built  that  temple  with  lines  deli- 
cately curved  outward  and  upward  instead 
of  straight 

Three  of  the  photographs  accompanying 


Another  refinement  was  called  into  ex- 
istence to  correct  the  tendency  of  perpen- 
dicular piers  of  enormous  height — such  as 
those  in  Notre  Dame,  Amiens,  Reims,  and 
the  other  French  cathedrals — to  seem  to 
converge  as  they  approach  the  roof.  This  is 
due  to  the  well-known  principle  of  perspec- 
tive, that  parallel  lines  appear  to  converge. 

To  make  their  vaulted  roofs  seem  wider 
and  nobler,  these  old  builders  put  up  pillars 
and  piers  which  diverge  as  they  soar  toward 
the  roof.     Sometimes   the  piers   slope  in 
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straight  lines  from  the  pavement  up  to  the 
springing  of  the  vaulted  roof;  sometimes 
they  run  perpendicular  as  far  as  the  capitals, 
and  then  slope  backward ;  in  some  cathe- 
drals the  slope  is  in  straight  Imes,  while  in 
others  it  is  a  delicate  curve. 

In  every  case  this  divergence  is  very 
slight,  sometimes  only  an  inch  or  two;  at 
other  times  a  foot  or  two.  The  accompany- 
ing photographs,  in  which  a  plumb-line  and 
bob  are  seen  suspended  beside  a  pier,  show 
this  exquisitely  delicate  slope  or  curve. 

Other  refinements  w^ere  planned  deliber- 
ately to  mystify  or  to  deceive  the  eye.  One 
of  these  consists  in  building  the  arches  of 
the  nave  gradually  lower  and  narrower,  and 
in  narrowing  the  nave  itself  as  it  proceeds 
toward  the  choir.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
make  the  church  look  far  longer  than  it 
really  is.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by 
making  the  pavement  rise  toward  the  choir, 
or  in  lowering  the  arches  that  span  the  nave. 

Mr.  Goodyear  classifies  fourteen  different 
refinements,  on  any  one  of  which  a  big  book 
could  be  written.  1  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them  all  in  detail,  but  will  try  to 
summarize  them. 

First  of  all.  the  diverging  pillars  and  piers 
of  lofty  naves,  which  are  found  at  Amiens. 
Xotre  Dame  in  Paris,  Xoyon,  Reims,  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice,  and  many  other  churches. 

hi  St.  Mark's  this  divergence  is  so  great 
that  even  in  the  small  photograph  reproduced 
on  page  103 1  it  is  noticeable,  even  without  a 
plumb-line.  Exact  measurement  of  the  arch 
shown  in  the  picture  proves  that  it  is  two 
feet  ten  inches  wider  at  the  spring  of  the 
arch  than  at  the  pavement. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  many  European 
architects  even  to-day  insist  that  these  di- 
verging piers  are  due  to  sagging  caused  by 
the  weight  of  the  roof.  While  there  un- 
doubtedly are  churches  in  which  this  has 
happened,  Mr.  Goo4year  bases  his  demon- 
strations upon  churches  in  which  such  sag- 
ging is  impossible.  In  many  of  them  the 
weight  of  the  roof  and  its  outward  thrust 
are  offset  by  the  weight  and  inward  thrust 
of  the  aisle  roofs,  or  by  transverse  walls  of 
massive  masonry,  which  could  not  be  im- 
agined to  have  sagged  along  their  whole 
length. 

This  is  the  case  at  Reims  and  Amiens, 
the  present  architects  of  which  have  frankly 
admitted  the  truth  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  theory, 
that  the  sloping  or  curving  piers  were  delib- 
erately and  ingeniously  planned  by  their 
builders  with  a  very  evident  purpose. 

The  next  striking  refinement  is  the  leaning 
f.iQade,  an  illustration  of  which  accompanies 
this  article.  This  is  to  be  found  in  St. 
Mark's,  Notre  Dame,  I'errara,  Pisa,  and 
several  other  cathedrals.    At  Xotre  Dame  the 


NAVE  OF  ST.  REMI,  REIMS.    THE  PLUMB-LINE 
SHOWS  THAT  THE  PILLARS  ARE  PERPENDIC- 
LLAR  FROM  THE  FLOOR  TO  THE  CAPITAL, 
AND  THEN   SLOPE  BA(  KWARD. 
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fai^ade  leans  forward  throughout  its  lower 
slory,  while  the  upper  stories  return  to  the 
perpendicular. 

Similar  in  intent  to  this  are  some  of  the 
leaning  towers,  of  which  that  at  Pisa  is  the 
most  famous.  There  is  strong  evidence  in 
the  construction  of  this  latter  to  support  Mr. 
Goodyear's  belief  that  it  was  bui4t  leaning 


FACADE  OF  ST.    .MARK  S,   VENICE.      THE  OUT- 
WARD  LEAN  OF  THE   PILLARS  IS  APPARENT 
FROM  THE  PLUMB-LINE  DEPENDING  FROM 
THE  POLE  WHICH  THE  MAN  HOLDS. 


as  it  is  to-day  with  deliberate  design;  why 
and  for  what  reason  can  only  be  guessed, 
but  perhaps  simply  as  an  exhibition  of  skill. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two 
towers  at  Bologna  and  the  Torre  del  Pub- 
lico, at  Ravenna,  were  designedly  built 
5>Ioping. 


Another  common  refinement  is  found  in 
the  building  of  churches  on  a  curved, 
crooked,  or  bias  plan.  Some  of  these  are 
extraordinary.  The  left  wall  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto  is  twelve  feet  longer  than  the 
right;  the  cathedral  of  Cremona  bends  thir- 
teen feet  to  the  right;  Santa  Maria  delle 
Pieve,  at  Arezzo,  bends  fifteen  feet  to  the 
left. 

In  other  churches  the  walls  converge. 
The  nave  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  converges 
nine  feet  toward  the  choir;  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  at  Rome,  converges  seventeen  and 
a  half  feet  in  a  distance  of  eighty-one  feet. 

Arches  diminishing  toward  the  choir  have 
already  been  referred  to.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Fiesole. 

Cases  of  sloping  pavements  are  found  in 
Santa  Maria  Ara  Coeli,  Rome;  the  cathe- 
drals of  Siena  and  Orvieto,  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres. 

Horizontal  curves  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, but  to  them  must  be  added  curves 
in  the  alignment  of  pillars,  and  upward 
curves,  as  in  the  galleries  of  St.  Mark's  and 
Pisa  Cathedral,  where  the  curves,  though 
delicate,  can  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye. 

Any  one  who  will  spend  a  day  studying 
Pisa  Cathedral  will  discover  that  symmetry 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  studiously.  The 
stripes  of  black  and  white  marble  are  of 
different  widths,  the  pillars  vary  in  height 
and  in  spacing,  the  arches  are  of  different 
heights  and  widths,  the  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars differ  in  design;  there  are  so  many  fan- 
tastic irregularities,  and  they  are  so  charm- 
ing, that  every  visit  to  the  cathedral  will 
reveal  new  beauties.  The  same  is  true  of 
St.  Mark's  in  Venice. 

*'  Symmetrophobia "  is  the  name  Mr. 
Goodyear  gives  to  this  class  of  refinements 
which  seem  to  exist  simply  for  their  own 
sake,  to  make  variety,  to  get  away  from  the 
flat  and  commonplace,  to  give  life  to  the 
building.  Both  the  avoidance  and  the  ab- 
sence of  mathematical  symmetry  is  a  familiar 
feature  of  the  old  cathedrals  of  Europe, 

Who  that  has  been  to  Amiens  does  not 
remember  the  difference  in  the  towers  that 
flank  the  fagade?  And  at  Rouen,  how  stately 
is  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  mas- 
sive, plain  tower  on  the  north,  and  the  pile 
of  lacelike  carving  soaring  high  in  the  air  on 
the  south.  Tours  is  little  less  lovely  in  its 
irregularity,  in  spite  of  the  Renaissance 
restorations  which  try  in  vain  to  mar  it. 

Any  one  who  is  contemplating  a  trip  to 
Europe  this  year  will  find  his  admiration  of 
the  great  cathedrals  vastly  increased  if,  be- 
fore sailing,  he  will  spend  an  afternoon  in 
the  IMuseum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  ex- 
amining the  photographs  which  are  the  fruits 
of  Mr.  Goodyear's  work. 
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SUN  in  the       ind  tiaze  in  the  air, 
A  glint  of  water  away  over  there; 
The  trill  of  a  bird,  ihe  hum  o(  a  bee,  ~ 
The  tong  of  the  wind  as  it  circles  fiee. 
OA,  that  is  the  irnji  thf  world  should  <jn. 
Not  cold  and  cheerlets  nor  steady  and  slow  I 

Sun  in  the  sky  and  haze  it  the  air. 
Fields  full  of  daisies  and  buttercups  there. 
To  lie  in  the  grass  and  lazy  away 
The  better  part  of  a  long  summer's  day  f 
.     OJk,  that  u  the  way  a  day  ihould  pau, 

With  dreaming  and  tonfft  in  the  deep  warm  graee! 


Sun  in  the       and  haze  in  the  air. 
The  voice  of  a  child  at  play  over  there. 
Rippling  and  sweet  as  a  wild  bird's  call, 
Or  the  tinkling  bells  of  a  walerfall. 
Oh,  thai  is  the  way  a  child  should  6c, 
Wild  as  a  robin,  unfeUered  and  free  ! 

Mizaheth  York  Miller. 
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BACK  FROM  THE  WORLD  BEYOND. 


BY  GEORGE  GRAY  HAVEN. 


THE  STORIES  TOLD  BY  PERSONS  WHO  APPARENTLY 
HAVE  COME  BACK  FROM  "THE  UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY"  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  GRAVE. 


AS  aiij*  one  ever  been  "raised 
from  the  dead"  in  these 
latter  days?  If  so,  what 
happened  to  him  during 
the  time  he  was  "dead"? 
-.What  have  those  who 
have  ret\inied  from  *^the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re- 
turns "  to  tell  us  of  the  borderland  of  that 
country?  How  do  they  describe  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  after  the  body  is  lifeless? 

It  need  not  be  assumed  that  the  expe- 
riences of  dying  people  are  gruesome  and 
uncanny.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases, 
there  seems  to  be  a  sensation  of  joy,  of 
well-being. 

"Almost  always,"  says  Dr.  John  Duncan 
Quackenbos,  who  has  given  much  time  to 
studying  these  "  experiences,"  "  people  who 
have  'come  back  from  the  dead,'  so  to 
speak,  reproach  the  persons  who  have 
brought  them  back  for  having  done  so. 
The  sleep  that  precedes  death  is  like  the 
hypnotic  sleep.  1  think  I  have  proved  that. 
And  it  is  not  unpleasant. 

"  Once  I  talked  to  a  woman  who,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  had  been  dead.  She 
had  been  drowned  at  Ogunquit,  Maine. 
After  her  body  had  been  in  the  water  half 
an  hour  it  was  washed  ashore  at  11.15  in 
the  morning.  The  local  doctor  took  her 
home  with  him  and  worked  to  revive  her 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Finally 
he  succeeded. 

*'  She  described  the  sensation  of  dying  as 
without  pain,  and,  indeed,  not  unpleasant. 
Her  only  thought  was,  who  would  take  care 
of  her  mother.  But  the  pain  of  coming 
back  to  life  was  intense." 

*•  But  what  about  the  period  while  she 
was  dead ;  what  did  she  say  of  that  ?  "  was 
asked. 

"  W  ell,  this  woman  described  it  as  a 
period  of  darkness.  Usually,  however,  it  is 
descril)ed  as  a  period  of  light  and  bright- 
ness, often  of  warmth  and  happiness. 

"  .\lmost  always  there  are  colors  asso- 
ciated with  it — I  think  you  will  find  that 
this  reference  to  colors  is  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  these  stories,  especially  in  those 


told  by  men  in  the  West  who  have  been 
hanged,  only  to  be  revived  later.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  such  cases." 

What  we  know  of  these  matters  after 
thousands  of  years  of  curious  questioning 
is  still  very  little — but  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, for  it  has  to  do  with  the  most 
important  subjects  that  concern  the  human 
family. 

Whether  the  following  stories  are  merely 
records  of  trances,  or  catalepsy,  or  hyp- 
notic sleep,  or  whatever  one  chooses  to  con- 
sider them,  they  are  nevertheless  intensely 
interesting  when  one  bears  in  mind  that 
the  sleep  of  death,  at  any  rate,  closely 
approximates  hypnotic  sleep. 

^lost  striking  is  the  pretty  general  con- 
currence of  experience  that  death  has  no 
terrors,  but,  as  Professor  Elie  Metchnikoff 
has  averred,  may  be  a  welcome  guest. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
was  recently  related  by  Comte  Leonce  de 
Larmandie,  director  of  the  Societe  des  Gens 
des  Lettres.  At  Versailles,  three  French 
scientists  made  an  "  attempt  to  raise  the 
dead."  Their  experience  does  not  alto- 
gether conform  to  the  majority  of  other 
cases,  but  perhaps  it  is  more  important  for 
that  reason. 

"  A  young  girl  apparently  died  from 
natural  causes,"  says  the  count,  "  and  the 
physicians  secured  the  body  a  few  hours 
after  death.  They  immersed  it  in  warm 
water  subjected  to  rhythmic  electritkation. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  the  physicians 
applied  small  quantities  of  sulfuric  acid, 
while  one  of  his  colleagues  made  hypnotic 
passes.  After  three  hours  of  this  treatment 
the  girl  opened  her  eyes.  When  further 
stimulated  she  was  able  to  speak." 

Then  followed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able statements  ever  made — the  experience 
of  one  who,  it  is  alleged,  had  been  dead. 

"  When  1  fell  asleep  at  the  hospital."  said 
the  girl,  "  there  was  an  indefinite  period  of 
complete  prostration,  and  then  I  became 
conscious  of  a  growing  sensatit)n  of  cold- 
All  my  life  seemed  slowly  to  concentrate 
about  my  heart,  and  all  my  thought  seemed 
to  retire  to  a  distant  comer  of  mv  brain. 
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**  Then  thought  left  my  body  altogether. 
I  could  see  myself  lying  there.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  distant  music.  Through  all 
these  changes  I  had  a  bodily  sensation  of 
bitter  cold. 

"  Suddenly  there  was  a  delicate  shock. 
The  last  tie  was  broken.  At  the  same 
instant,  as  though  gifted  with  new  sight,  I 
witnessed  a  terrific  spectacle.  My  body  was 
the  theater  of  a  terrible  struggle,  nameless 
monsters  fighting  for  its  possession." 

At  this  point  the  girl  became  hysterical 
and  attacked  the  doctors,  one  of  whom 
gave  her  an  injection  of  morphin  to  quiet 
her.  She  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
morphin,  and  the  rest  of»the  story  of  this, 
remarkable  trance  was  lost — for  trance  is 
the  only  rational  explanation  of  it. 

The  significant  part  of  the  statement  is 
the  hearing  of  music.  Usually,  however, 
it  is  beautiful  light  that  is  seen. 

As  for  the  *'  nameless  monsters,"  it  may 
quite  possibly  be  that  they  wei-e  the  doctors 
and  that  her  attack  was  the  attack  that  a 
person  brought  back  to  life  might  make  on 
those  responsible  for  the  return. 

Beautiful  Music  and  Lights. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Raskins,  of 
Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  is  even  more 
remarkable.  She  died  in  1903,  apparently, 
of  pleuro-pneunionia. 

Her  temperature  was  104^^  degrees  and 
her  pulse  160.  when  the  nurse  noticed  that 
her  heart  had  stopped  beating.  No  breath 
was  detected  by  all  the  usual  tests.  She  had 
stretched  out  her  arms,  and  the  nurse  fold- 
ed them  across  her  breast  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Her  parents  left  the  room,  weeping. 
Her  husband  fanned  her  face  in  desperate 
hope  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  he,  too, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  she  was  dead. 

The  doctor  was  sent  for  to  write  out  the 
death  certificate. 

Suddenly  she  came  back  to  life.  Her 
"  death "  had  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

What  had  happened  to  her  during  those 
twenty  minutes? 

"  I  felt  a  sudden  relief,"  Mrs.  Haskins 
has  said.  "  The  pain  stopped.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  had  been  lifted  from  my  bed 
and  was  floatmg  up  and  away  on  fleecy 
clouds.  All  about  was  brightness.  T  felt 
bright,  genial  w^armth  all  about  me.  I 
heard  my  mother  sobbing.  But  I  was  float- 
ing away,  and  a  great  distance  seemed  to 
separate  her  from  me. 

"  Then  my  dead  baby,  Doris,  came  to  me. 
I  held  out  my  arms  to  her  and  pressed  her 
close  to  my  breast.  Baby  and  I  were  to- 
gether again.  That  was  all  I  thought  of 
or  cared  for.  Her  coming  back  to  me  was 
not  a  shock.    It  seemed  perfectly  natural. 


**  Some  may  think  I  merely  fainted.  But 
the  sensation  was  very  different. 

"  Xor  was  it  like  going  to  sleep.  It  was 
not  a  sinking  into  darkness.  It  had  a  sense 
of  joy  and  well-being  that  does  not  come 
to  a  person  falling  asleep. 

*'  It  was  not  like  dreaming,  either.  My 
dying  feelings  were  free  from  discomfort 
of  mind  or  body.  A  new  existence  of 
freedom  from  pain  was  opening  and  I  did 
not  care  to  come  back. 

The  Sensations  of  Death. 

"  I  saw  no  other  people  or  spirits.  Per- 
haps it  was  heaven ;  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  I  went  through  all  the 
sensations  of  actual  death." 

Mrs.  Haskins  was  an  attractive  and  in- 
telligent young  matron.  She  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  and,  above  all,  she 
was  not  a  spiritualist.  Her  physician  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Hodgson,  well  known  in  the 
town.    He  says  of  the  incident : 

**  I  might  conjecture  that  she  was  in  a 
cataleptic  condition,  but  I  have  never 
known  catalepsy  to  occur  under  such  cir- 
cumstances during  the  progress  of  an  acute 
disease.  Catalepsy  occurs  more  often  in 
cases  of  chronic  neurotic  condition.  She 
simply  came  back;  no  restoratives  were 
used. 

"  The  disease  continued  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  the  crisis  came  the  next  day. 

"  She  died  as  others  have  died  in  such 
cases.  That  she  returned  to  life  and  is  alive 
is,  after  all,  a  miracle.  In  other  ages  it 
would  be  doubtless  looked  on  as  a  veritable 
miracle.    I  cannot  explain  it." 

In  June,  1905,  Dr.  Quackenlws  himself 
was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  young 
woman  dying  of  pneumonia.  He  had  never 
seen  her  before,  and  she  had  never  seen 
him.  Probably  in  her  delirium  she  had  re- 
membered seeing  his  name  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  had  called  for  him. 

Called  Back. 

The  regular  physicians  had  given  her  up 
and  had  gone.  Her  temperature  was  107^1.. 
pulse  160,  and  respiration  60. 

**  As  I  looked  at  the  girl  an  inspiration 
came  over  me,"  says  Dr.  Quackenbos.  **  I 
took  her  by  the  hand,  learned  her  first  name 
from  the  nurse,  and  said  with  great  in- 
cisiveness : 

"'Adele!  Wliere  are  you  going?  You 
cannot  die !  Come  back !  You  have  work 
to  do  on  earth.    Come  back  at  once ! ' " 

In  reply  to  this  summons  which  the  doc- 
tor says  he  felt  compelled  to  give,  Adelc's 
eyes  resumed  a  natural  position,  fi.xed  on 
the  doctor's,  and  she  said : 

"  It  is  too  late." 
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'*  It  is  tiot  too  late,''  replied  the  doctor. 
"  Do  not  dare  say  it  is  too  late.  Stay  where 
you  are.  Assume  immediate  control  of 
your  physical  functions,  and  get 'well.  You 
are  going  to  recover." 

All  was  said  in  an  imperative,  forceful 
tone.  A  change  for  the  belter  came.  Grad- 
ually tlie  mental  mist  of  the  patient  cleared 
away,  the  physical  strength  returned,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  young  woman 
was  perfectly  well,  tilling  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  choir  of  an  up-town  church. 

An  Inexplicable  Feeling. 

What  did  she  experience?  It  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Quackenbos  points  out,  that  she  was 
not  yet  dead:  that  the  incident  merely 
proves  the  extreme  suggestibility  of  the 
dying;  but  she  has  said  that  in  those  dying 
moments  she  had  a  sensation  which  she 
cannot  describe  by  any  other  words  except 
what  she  calls  "an  extra-planetary  life" — 
from  which,  when  the  call  came,  she  had 
to  obey,  however  reluctantly,  and  come  back. 

•*  It  was  certainly  most  marvelous,  ex- 
plain it  as  you  will,"  says  Adele.  '*  I  only 
know  that  I  saw  things  and  did  things  and 
felt  things  that  I  never  had  before,  and 
that  the  effect  of  what  1  passed  through 
will  leave  a  lasting  imprint  on  my  life. 

"  I  am  a  different  woman  to-day.  It  has 
sobered  me  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express,  and  I  think  I  feel  the  meaning  of 
life  and  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of 
my  position  in  it  in  a  way  I  never  did  be- 
fore." 

Of  all  those  who  have  come  back  to  us 
from  the  "gray  world,"  the  story  of  Henry 
Hutchinson,  of  Croydon,  England,  is  one  of 
tlie  most  wonderful. 

He   died,   apparently,   of   typhoid  fever. 

The  moment  of  decease  arrived,"  he  said 
afterward.  "I  found  myself  carried  up  in 
a  vortex  of  light,  in  the  midst  of  which 
there  were  many  fantastical  forms.  With 
all  my  power  I  clung  to  the  life  that  was 
about  to  depart." 

Consciousness  of  the  Grave. 

This  was  one  of  the  cases  where  dying 
was  accompanied  with  regret.  He  did  not 
wander,  as  others  have  said  tjiey  did,  but 
was  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  get 
back  into  his  body,  according  to  his  story. 

For  three  days  he  knew  that  his  body 
was  being  exposed  to  view  and  prepared 
for  burial,  and  he  suffered  agonies.  On  the 
fourth  he  was  shocked  In-  the  brutal  way 
in  which  the  undertaker  jammed  him  into 
a  too  small  coffin.  He  felt  the  jolting  of 
the  hearse,  heard  the  words  of  the  funeral 
service,  and  the  dull  thud  of  the  falling 
clods  of  earth — heard,  but  was  powerless. 


Then  followed  his  strangest  experience. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  the  grave  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  digging  above  him. 
He  was  exhumed  at  night,  carried  to  a 
medical  school  secretly,  and  "  galvanized," 
as  he  expresses  the  electric  treatment  of 
his  body.  Then  the  students  in  the  school 
gathered  around  the  table  and  made  ready 
to  dissect  his  body. 

With  the  first  sharp  cut  of  the  scalpel 
he  came  out  of  his  trance,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  was  saved. 

So  the  cases  might  be  multiplied.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  they  give  us  so.  little 
real  information? 

"  Because,"  remarks  one  scientist  who 
has  made  a  close  study  of  several  cases, 
'*  birth  and  death,  the  two  great  facts  in  life, 
are  such  that  the  principals  in  them  are 
entirely  ignorant,  knowing  little  more  of  the 
new  life  at  death  than  the  new  life  at  birth." 

This  explanation  is  ingenious — to  say  the 
least. 

As  to  just  what  death  means,  a  few  of 
the  investigating  scientists  now.  claim  a 
vague  discernment. 

Not  long  ago  one  scientist  asserted  that 
he  could  •*  weigh  the  soul,"  and  prove  that 
at  death  some  ponderable  substance  left  the 
body. 

A  Strange  Light-Ray. 

A  year  ago  Professor  Elmer  Gates,  of 
Washington,  said  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  light-ray,  five  octaves  above  the  violet 
of  the  spectrum,  which  cast  a  shadow  when 
a  living  object  was  placed  before  it,  but 
none  when  the  object  was  dead. 

His  experiment  has  been  described  to 
psychical  societies  as  follows: 

"  Under  these  rays  living  objects  throw 
a  shadow  w:hich  exists  only  as  long  as  there 
is  life  in  the  object.  A  live  rat  was  placed 
in  a  hermetically  sealed  tube  and  held  in 
the  path  of  the  rays  in  front  of  a  sensitized 
screen.  So  long  as  the  rat  was  alive  it 
threw  a  shadow.  When  it  was  killed  it 
became  suddenly  transparent.  Here  there 
was  a  strange  phenomenon.  .\t  the  ver>' 
instant  the  rat  became  transparent  a  shadow 
of  exactly  the  same  shape  was  noticed  to 
pass  out  of  and  beyond  the  glass  tube,  and 
it  vanished  as  it  passed  upward  on  the  sen- 
sitized screen." 

"For  myself,"  says  Professor  Hyslop,  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society,  "  I  think,  it 
fortunate  for  the  race  that  it  cannot  easily 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  next  life.  Its 
duty  is  in  investigation  and  action  in  the 
present.  I  admit  the  value  of  proving  the 
future  life,  but  I  do  ni»t  think  it  at  all  nec- 
essary to  know  all  about  it  in  order  to  de- 
termine my  duties  in  the  life  that  now  is.'* 
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PHOTCXxRAPHS  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AEROPLANES 
THAT  HAVE  EVER  BEEN  LAUNCHED  INTO  SPACE  UNDER 
THE  CONTROL  OF  CLEVER  AND  DARING  EXPERIMENTERS. 


HENRI  FARM  AN. — A  man  who  has  experimented  but  a  short  time  has  achieved 
remarkable  results,  and  probably  stands  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  adventurous  men  who 
are  conquering  the  air.  He  is  Henri  Farman.  His  best  feat  to  date  occurred  on  March 
21,  when  he  made  the  longest  flight  then  known — more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  two 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds.  It  was  the  best  of  three  attempts,  all  of  which  exceeded  any 
made  up  to  that  time.  One  of  his  early  victories  was  the  winning  of  the  Deutsch-Arch- 
deacon  prize.  He  continued  his  experiments  immediately  afterward  and  exceeded  the  dis- 
tance of  a  closed  kilometer,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Archdeacon  trophy.  His  best 
flight  previous  to  that  of  March  21  was  one  of  twenty-three  hundred  yards.  During  this 
test  his  machine  remained  in  the  air  for  more  than  three  minutes.  Mr.  Farman's  machine 
consists  of  two  long  superimposed  surfaces,  thirty-three  and  one-half  feet  in  length  and 
six  and  one-half  feet  wide.  It  carries  two  smaller  planes  at  the  rear.  These  are  nineteen 
and  one-half  feet  by  six  and  one-half  feet.  The  double  horizontal  rudder  is  fixed  in  front. 
.Mr.  Farman  uses  a  fifty  horse-power  motor  in  driving  his  air-ship. 


THE  GUI  LLC. — This  is  a  machine  of  English  manufacture.  It  is  called  the  Guillo 
aeroplane.  It  carries  four  wings,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  planes  of  about  twelve 
square  yards  in  area.  It  is  forced  ahead  by  a  twenty-four-horse-power  motor.  This 
machine  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  use,  for  many  attempts  to  inake  use  of  it  were  made 
on  Epsom  Downs,  England,  and  despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  inventor  it  could  not 
clear  the  ground.    It  is  probably  a  failure. 
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LEON   DELAGRANGE. — On  many  occasions  wlicn  it  seemed  about  to  fulfil  the 

promise  sliuwn  in  earlier  tests  this  aeroplane  has  met  with  accidents.  The  inventor  per- 
sisted, and  after  many  trials  made  a  successful  flight  at  the  Bagatelle  training-ground. 
Tlie  machine  rose  to  a  distance  of  tln'rteen  feet,  flew  sixty-five  graceful  yards  and 
ih'scen(Ie*(U'\<'iniout  trouble.  Then  on  April  ii  of  this  year  he  made  the  longest  flight 
on  fu^i^rd  aflUe  Issy  drill  grounds  in  l^Vance.  His  machine  traveled  two  and  one-halt 
nrilc>  r.t  <(nxhirq:  ground. 


ROBERT  ESNAULT-PELTERIE. — One  of  the  most  ingenious  aeroplane  inventors 
is  Robert  Esnault-Pelterie.  He  not  only  constructed  his  own  flying-machine,  but  is  the 
originator  of  the  motor  which  he  uses.  His  machine,  called  the  **  R.  E.  P.,"  was  the 
favorite  for  the  Deutsch- Archdeacon  prize  before  the  entry  of  Mr.  Henri  Farman.  He 
had  made  flights  of  one  hundred  yards  cr  more,  but  in  the  final  contest  was  defeated. 


GASTEMBIDE-MENGIN.— Here  is  a  machine  of  which  Rreat  things  are  anticipated-- 
the  Gasteml)i(le-Mengin  aeroplane.  It  is  of  the  monoplane  type,  having  the  usual  rigid 
wings,  with  a  spread  of  thirty  feet.  The  total  weight  is  but  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  macliine  carries  a  motor  of  fifty  horse-power. 
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THE  LIBELLULE  BLERIOT.— It  is  needless  to  say  that  aside  from  the  usual 
tribulations  that  confront  an  inventor,  attempts  to  accomplish  anything  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion are  fraught  with  dangers.  M.  Bleriot  has  met  many  obstacles,  more  than  once 
suffering  humiliation  because  of  failure,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  venture  he  had  a 
very  narro\v  escape  from  death.  He  has  met  with  considerable  success,  making  a  very 
creditable  flight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  Issy,  France,  last  Xovember. 


THt  REI38NER. — The  Reissner  aeroplane,^consV(kted  by  the  celebrated  makers  of 
flying-machines,  Voisin  F  re  res,  has  been  almost  a  •^lureohus  far  and  has  still  to  do  much 
to  nistnUiip  the  reputation  of  the  builders.  Rrfssnft^s  th^Tinventor.  The  machine  carries 
an  eHeepuimally  powerful  motor,  a  sixteen~cyf®[Jer  <3^oin^(t^  of  seventy  horse-power. 


THE  VULA. — The  Vula  aeroplane  is  another  machine  of  the  monoplane  type.  Its 
inventor  was  exceedingly  unlucky,  for  the  first  experiments  resulted  in  the  machine  being 
badly  damaged.  It  is  a  strange-looking  craft.  The  large  bat-like  wings  are  twenty-eight 
and  one-half  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  eight  feet.  A  carbonic-acid  motor,  which,  will 
supply  twenty-five  horse-power,  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  framework.  The 
machine  is  steered  by  a  vertical  rudder,  the  angle  of  flight  being  controlled  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  wings.    Six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  is  the  total  weight. 
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THE  WRIGHT. — The  Wright  aeroplane  is  the  invention  of  two  American  brothers 
of  that  name.  It  is  sustained  in  its  Hight  by  reactions  resulting  from  the  horizontal  move- 
ments of  thin,  fiat  surfaces.  The  movement  of  these  wings  is  almost  edgewise,  at  a  small 
angle  of  incidence,  and  can  be  operated  either  by  mechanical  means  or  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  accompanying  keyed  drawings  will  make  clear  the  follow-ing  explanation. 
The  wings  (i  and  2)  are  of  cloth,  stretched  upon  a  light  framework  of  wood  and  wire. 
They  arc  connected  with  each  other  through  ball-and-socket  joints  by  the  upright  stand- 
ards (3)  and  can  both  flex  and  twist.  The  horizontal  rudder  shown  at  the  front  (5)  is 
almost  free  from  pressure  when  operated.  With  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  rear  edge 
of  this  horizontal  rudder,  the  course  of  the  machine  continues  to  ascend  or  descend  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  He  can  control  the  rudder  (5)  by  using  the  small  roller  just 
back  of  it  (9).  The  rudder  at  the  rear  (10)  controls  the  flight  from  left  to  right.  The 
rudders  are  moved  by  tiller-ropes.  The  hips  of  the  operator  rest  on  the  movable  cradle 
(II).  By  means  of  this  cradle  he  imparts  action  to  the  wings.  This  aeroplane  may  be 
propelled  bv  the  efforts  of  tJi«  operator  or  bv  a  motor. 


^^^^ 


•        rot  TALUHG 


rOli  UlSING 


SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE. 

This  diagram  shows  very  plainly  the  cradle  on  which  rests  the  operator,  and  the  fn-nt 


h(iri?ontal  niddcr,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  hy  the  arms  of  the  aeronaut. 
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TOP  PLAN  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE. 

This  diagram  shows  how  the  action  of  the  front  horizontal  rudder  and  the  rear 
vertical  rudder  controls  the  direction  of  flight.  Also  how  the  action  of  the  movahle 
cradle  imparts  motion  to  the  wings  and  forces  the  machine  ahead. 


KEY  TO  THE  DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE. 

I,  2.  Wing  surfaces  of  cloth,  cut  on  the  bias,  attached  to  frames  of  wood  and  wire ;  3. 
Upright  standards,  with  ball-and-socket  joints:  4.  Stay-wires;  5.  Front  horizontal  rud- 
der covered  with  cloth;  6.  Rudder  struts;  7.  Stiff  cross-stick,  located  near  center  of 
pressure;  8.  Springs;  9.  Operator's  roller,  by  which  the  front  horizontal  rudder  is  con- 
trolled and  actuated;  10.  Rear  vertical  rudder  or  tail;  11.  Operator's  cradle.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  text  publislied  under  the  picture  of  the  Wright  machine  in  flight,  in 
connection  with  the  above  key  and  drawing,  will  make  clear  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
Wright  Brothers'  machine. 
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SANTOS-DUMONT. — \o  other  name  connected  with  the  effort  to  conquer  aerial 
navigation  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Santos-Dumont.  During  his  earlier  experiments,  he 
concentrated  upon  the  old  type  of  air-ship,  which  is  fast  being  supplanted  by  the  aeroplane. 
Of  the  aeroplane,  he  has  experimented  with  many  types,  but  none  of  his  later  models  have 
proven  as  successful  as  has  his  famous  Number  Sixteen  Bis.  This  machine  was  con- 
structed about  fifteen  months  ago  and  was  one  of  the  first  aeroplanes  built  by  him.  With 
the  Number  Sixteen  Bis  he  won  the  Archdeacon  prize,  offered  for  the  first  flight  of 
eighty-two  feet.  He  made  a  rather  sensational  trip,  flying  twice  the  distance  necessar> 
to  capture  the  token.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Aero  Club  of  France  offered  a  prize  to  the 
owner  of  the  first  machine  to  cover  not  less  than  one  hundred  meters.  He  entered  the 
competition  and  was  victorious.  In  the  accompanying  illustration,  he  is  shown  making 
the  successful  flight  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Archdeacon  cup. 


HENRI  KAPFERER. — WIkmi  Hunri  Kapfcrcr.  an  engineer  oniplnyed  by  M.  Deutsch 
(Ic  la  Mcurthe,  constructed  liis  aerojjlane.  lie  followed  cltisely  the  mode!  of  Santo<- 
Dumont.  Unlike  Santos-Dumont,  however,  he  has  thus  far  failed  to  make  a  successful 
flight.  In  his  machine  the  main  structure  measures  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  is  six 
feet  wide.  Back  of  this  are  two  smaller  planes,  twelve  feet  by  six  feet.  The  ru4der  is 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  machine  and  operates  vertically.  The  inropctlerv  ^M|||gMi|tf|te 
two  lilaileh,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  principal  bi-plane  and  is  ttrmed  fajy^^lQHHK' 
power  Buchet  motor.    Carrying  its  inventor,  the  machine  weighs  five  hundred  poimds. 
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M.  BELLAMY. — An  Italian  inventor,  M.  Bellamy,  claims  to  have  flown  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  tests  made  in  his  native  country.  Apparently  encouraged  by  his  achieve- 
ments on  his  native  heath,  he  took  his  machine  to  England  in  1907.  He  made  many 
experiments  on  the  famous  Brookland  Track,  but  met  with  little  success,  failing  com- 
pletely to  duplicate  any  of  his  feats  at  home.  In  truth,  the  uncertainty  of  aeroplane 
performances  is  a  constant  source  of  disappointment.  The  shortness  of  so  many  of  the 
successful  flights  is  frequently  due  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  motoi^v  Up 
to  the  present,  while  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  get  a  motor  powerful  onou^^o 
lift  the  machine,  there  has  not  been  an  excess  of  lifting  power  sufficient  to  Jfjrtiit 
radiator  being  carried.  Without  a  radiator,  the  motor  soon  heats,  and  th^»flig1|^comvB*> 
to  an  end.  "  ^Vv»  ^ 


ERNEST  ARCHDEACON.— M.  Ernest  Archdeacon  has  not  met  with  very  much 
success  in  his  aerial  experiments,  but  he  is  very  well  known  in  the  circles  which  are 
lending  their  efforts  to  the  conquest  of  the  air.  He  has  exhibited  exceptional  munificence 
m  oflfering  prizes  as  a  spur  to  inventors  of  flying-machines.  The  machine  shown  in  this 
picture  is  his.  It  accomplished  nothing  and  disastrously  ended  its  career.  An  attempt  at 
flight  was  made  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  The  machine  was  mounted  on  floats.  Kite- 
like it  was  pulled  into  the  air  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  motor-car.  It  did  rise  until  it 
reached  an  altitude  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  might  have  traveled  a  bit,  but  at  the 
critical  moment  the  rudder  broke,  and  the  machine  came  clattering  down.^  j 
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THE    BIGGEST    NOISE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


ILLER  REESE  HUTCHINSON,  the  young  Alabamian  who  invented  the 
Acousticon,  has  lately  perfected  the  most  effective  noise-producer  in  the 
world.  He  calls  it  the  Klaxon  horn.  One  of  these  horns,  weighing  only 
five  pounds,  will  create  an  uproar  which  can  be  heard  with  ease  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  havoc  which 
specimens  no  larger  than  a  typewriter  can  work  in  the  quiet  atmosphere. 
And  not  only  can  the  shriek  of  the  Klaxon  be  heard  as  far  as  the  bright- 
est flash  from  a  lighthouse  can  be  seen,  but  the  direction  from  which  it  comes  can  be  as 
accurately  ascertained.    It  throws  out  sound  like  a  bullet. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  or  outwardly  impressive  about  this  great  maker  of 
noise.  A  steel  diaphragm  is  struck  on  an  anvil  attached  to  its  center  by  the  teeth  of  a 
cam  wiieel  which  is  revolved  either  by  a  storage-battery  or  by  a  simple  mechanical  belt. 
The  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm — numbering  some  twenty-four  thousand  a  minute— 
which  arc  thus  produced,  give  rise  to  an  astoundingly  penetrating  scream,  especially  when 
the  noise  is  concentrated  and  directed  by  means  of  a  short,  narrow  horn. 

When  this  horn  is  aimed  at  one  and  the  diaphragm,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  crack 
gunner,  begins  to  tire  sound-waves  through  it,  the  effect  is  startling. 


MILLER  REESE  HUTCHINSON,  THE  INVSMTOR  OP  THE  KLAXON  HORN. 
Fram  a  fhof&eraik  h  Pack  BrHkert,  Ktw  Vark. 
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ONE  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  GREATEST. 


FRANK  WARD  o'maLLEY,   OF   THE  NEW  YORK  '*SUN." 


From  a  fhotograth  by  Banes.  Nciv  York. 

A  RTHUR  BRISBAXE,  the  famous  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 
/  \  addressing  several  hundred  theatrical  men  and  journalists  at  a  dinner 

8^'^'^"       ^^^^  Friars,  in  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago.    He  was  speaking 
^^^/L^M^y^?  work  still  being  done  by  men  like  Edison  and  Tolstoy,  who  are 

/"VHwA^  longer  young.    Suddenly  he  said :    **  Who  do  you  think  is  the  best 

newspaper-writer  to-day  ?  "    From  many  throats  came  ^he  answer,  "You 
are!''    "  Xo,"  said  Mr.  Brisbane.  "I  am  not:  though  I  wish  I  were. 
The  best  newspaper-man  1  know  is  PVank  O'Malley,  of  the  Sun,  and  he's  sitting  right 
over  there,  taking  notes  of  what  we  are  saying." 

The  diners  cheered,  and  the  blushing  O'Malley  made  an  ackUowledgment. 
Mr.  O'Malley  has  been  a  newspaper-writer  only  for  two  years.  Before  that  he  was 
an  illustrator.  He  was  born  at  Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  Xovember  30,  1876.  Studied  for 
a  time  at  the  University  of  Xotre  Dame,  took  work  ii>  several  schools  of  art.  Mr. 
Brisbane  has  further  said  of  his  present  work:  **  There  is  no  man  writing  for  the  press 
to-day  with  ability  approaching  his  to  take  hold  of  a  wholly  uninteresting  '  story '  and 
make  it  interesting  from  the  opening  sentence  to  the  last." 
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No.  17. — **Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg." 
BY    HELEN  KEYES. 


Die  )VIei9ter9iiigen 

The  period  of  this  opera  is  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  music  had  fallen  from  the 
neglect  of  the  nobility  to  the  keeping  of  the 
artisan  class.  The  musicians  were  named 
master-singers,  and  they  created  for  song 
laws   of  great  complexity,  built   on  arbi- 


trary conventior.s.  Their  greatest  German 
center  was  Xiirnberg,  or  Nuremberg,  as 
we  call  it,  and  it  is  here  that  Wagner  has 
laid  the  scene  of  his  "  one  comic  opera  — 
though  comic,  in  our  sense,  it  hardly  is. 

In  the  competitive  songs  he  has  burlesqued 
the  bombastic  style  of  an  obsolete  music; 
and  in  the  character  of  Bcckmcsscr,  a  con- 


ANTON    VAN   KOOV,    IN   THE   ROLE  OF  HANS  SACHS,   THK  COBBLER  POET. 


Frofu  II  tot\rix:ht<<i  fhi'fninafh  by  Ainn^  Pitfottt.  X<'i'  ]'orh. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  Wagner's  **  Rienzi "  (  AuKUSt.  1906): 
Verdi's  "  Rinoletto  "  (  Septfinh  ji .  1906);  Wagner's  "  Flyinc  Dutchman"  (October.  1906  »:  Gounod's  "Romeo 
and  hilict  "  <  November,  1906  >:  Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  (December.  1906  ) :  V^erdi's  "II  Trovatore  "  (January. 
1907  »;  Wagner's  "  Tannhanser  "  (  February.  1907  i;  Puccini's  "La  Boherae  "  (  March.  1907  );  Richard  Strauss's 
"Salome  '  (April.  1907);  Verdi's  "  Aida "  (May.  1907  ):  Gounod's  "Faust"  (October,  1907  );  Wagner's  "Nibe, 
lungen  Ring '  (January.  1908  •:  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  (February.  1908  ):  Verdi's  "  Falstaff "( March.  1908): 
Wagner  s    Tristan  and  Isolde  '(  April  1908  »:  and  Verdi's  "  Otello '*(  May.  1908  ). 
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cfcited,  humorless  conservative,  he  has  found 
opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  contemporary 
critics. 

7W¥ ^  The  original  conception 

\Mag  n  C  r*  of  the  Meistersinger  " 
idea  came  to  Wagner  before  he  had  writ- 
ten '*  Lohengrin,"  but  it 
was  not  until  sixteen 
years  later,  and  after 
**  Tristan "  had  been 
composed  and  produced, 
that  the  **  Meister- 
singer "  poem  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  same  year  that  he 
resumed  this  work,  he 
pubhshed  in  the  preface 
to  his  X  i  b  e  1  u  n  g  e  n 
poems  a  suggestion  for 
a  special  festival  for  the 
production  of  these  four 
operas.  If  only  some 
rich  monarch  would  be 
willing  to  subsidize  it ! 

The  young  King  of 
Bavaria  read  this  pref- 
ace; and  on  May  2, 
iSGs,  Wagner  wrote  to 
a  friend  that  King  Lud- 
wig  had  sent  for  him, 
had  asked  him  to  re- 
main always  near  him, 
and  had  promised  pro- 
ductions, under  his  own 
management,  of  the 
Nibelungen  tetralogy. 

The  composer  was 
first  given  a  villa  not 
far  from  Munich,  on 
Lake  Starnberg,  ten 
minutes  from  the  castle 
of  the  king,  and  later 
a  residence  in  Munich. 
The  infatuation  of  the 
eighteen  -  year  -  old  ro- 
mantic king  inflamed 
public  and  political  sen- 
timent more  than  ever 
against  the  composer, 
and  shortly  after  the 
performance  of  "  Tris- 
tan,"   when    the  king 

agitated  the  building  of  a  new  opera-house, 
opposition  became  so  violent  that  Wagner 
had  to  seek  safety  again  in  Switzerland. 

On  a  promontory  named  Triebschen, 
above  Lucerne,  stands  a  house  now  owned 
by  an  American,  who  refuses  to  allow  any 
sightseers  to  enter  it,  and  from  whose  door 
even  the  widow  of  Wagner  has  been  turned 
away,  and  this  house  is  the  refuge  to  which 


Wagner  fled,  and  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  for  six  years,  till  he  changed  it  for 
his  final  haven — Baireuth. 

Here  royalty  and  the  great  artists  of  the 
day  used  to  come  and  go,  and  here  the 
"  Meistersinger  "  score  was  completed. 

The  first  performance  of  this  opera  was 
given  in  Munich  in  i868,  under  the  patron- 


LOUISE  HOMBR  AS  MAGDALENE,  THE  SERVANT  AND  CHAPERON  OF  EVA. 
Front  a  cofyrishicd  tkotoerafh  by  Ainii  Dufont.  Nc7v  York. 

age  of  King  Ludwig.  Its  success,  though 
not  unmixed  with  scornful  criticisms,  was 
such  as  to  lead  other  cities  to  petition  for 
ihe  rights  of  production. 


When   the  curtain 
rises,  one  sees  the 
interior    of    St.    Catharine's    Church,  at 


Hrgument* 
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Nuremberg,  and  one  hears  the  congrega- 
tional singing  of  an  old  choral.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  one  member  of  the  congregation 
— the  young  girl,  Era.  She  is  flirting  with 
a  knight  who,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  casts 
admiring  glances  at  her. 

When    the   congregation    disperses,  this 


Fired  with  jealousy,  the  knight  seeks  in- 
struction in  the  laws  of  song  to  be  observed 
at  the  festival,  that  lie,  too,  may  compete. 
Audaciously,  he  presents  himself  for  exam- 
ination, but  is  ruled  out. 

The  second  act  shows  a  panorama  of  the 
captivating  city  of  Nuremberg.  Eva  wan- 
ders into  the  house  of  the 
great  cobbler-poet,  Hans 
Sachs,  a  historical  char- 
acter, to  ask  if  it  is  true 
that  the  knight  has  failed 
in  the  examination. 

Hans  Sachs  perceives 
that  she  loves  this 
ll'alther,  and  he  watches 
the  next  developments. 
E:-a  and  alt  her  have  in- 
deed planned  an  elope- 
ment, and  just  as  they 
are  ready  to  set  of!"  on 
their  horses.  Sachs  throws 
a  strong  light  on  the 
street,  and  the  lovers  hide 
comically  Itehind  rose- 
bushes. 

Tliis  is  a  funny  scene, 
for  dangers  multiply.  The 
watchman  passes,  blowing 
his  horn;  then  Beckmcs- 
ser  appears,  to  serenade 
Em,  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  in  her  chamber.  At 
this  point  Hans  Sachs 
appears  in  the  street,  and 
setting  his  work-bench  in 
front    of    Eva's  house, 


AINO  AKTE  AS  EVA  POGNER,  WHO  LOVES  AT  SIGHT  THE  YOUNG  KNIGHT  W.\LTHER. 

From  a  cotyrightcd  thotoerath  by  Attn}  Dufont,  Nexv  York. 


fcnight,  U'alther,  speaks  to  her,  and  she 
confesses  regretfully  that  to-morrow  she  is 
to  be  claimed  as  bride  by  whichever  master- 
singer  wins  the  prize  at  the  great  song- 
competition. 


commences  to  hammer  on  the  soles  of  his 
shoes,  and  to  laugh  at  Bcckmcsscr,  who 
makes  himself  ridiculous  by  his  singing. 

In  the  last  act  we  find  Hans  Sachs  in  his 
house.    Presently  U'alther  enters,  and  tells 
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DAVID  BISPHAM  AS   BECKMESSER,    THE  CONCEITED   ASPIRANT  TO  EVAS  HAND. 
From  a  cotyrighted  thotosrafh  by  Aimf  Dupont,  Nnv  York. 


how  he  has  dreamed  a  song.  Sachs  notes 
this  song  down  on  slips  of  paper,  which 
they  leave  behind  them  when  they  go  out 
to  prepare  for  the  contest. 

In  a  moment  Bcckmcsser  enters,  and 
picks  up  the  pieces  of  paper.  Full  of  de- 
light at  finding  what  he  thinks  is  a  new 
song  by  Sachs,  he  hurries  away  to  learn  it. 

The  scene  changes  to  an  open  field, 
where  the  populace  is  playing  and  singing. 
The  master-singers  enter  for  their  competi- 
tion.   Beckmcsscr  stands  on  a  heap  of  turf 


and  begins  his  stolen  song.  But  he  has  not 
quite  learned  it,  and  his  efforts  arc  met  with 
derisive  shouts. 

Angrily  he  throws  down  the  paper,  saying 
it  is  not  his,  but  Hans  Sachs's  song.  Then 
Hatis  Sachs  suggests  that  whoever  can 
render  that  melody  as  it  should  be  rendered 
shall  win  the  prize  and  claim  the  fair  Eva. 

Consent  is  given. 

Walther  rises  and  sings  a  wonderful 
melody.  The  prize  is  given  to  him,  and 
the  drama  ends  in  jubilation. 


lyi U8tC« — We  love  music  for  the  buried  hofjes,  the  garnered  memories,  the  lend 
/        feelings  it  can  summon  at  a  touch. 

lUtitU  eiizabetb  lUndon  (1802—1838). 
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THE  MISSING  LINK  AND  HIS  FRIEND 
PROFESSOR  HAECKEL 


R\ST  HAECKEL  is  perhaps  the  greatest  expiiieni  of  the  Dan^inian  theory, 
for  he  almost  prophetically  solved  the  problem  of  the  "*  missing  link " 
\  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  llaeckel  was  rirsi  a  student  of 
medicine,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  natural  sciences,  journeying 
all  over  the  world  in  search  of  specimens.  Two  of  his  lK>oks,  translated 
into  English  as  **  The  History  of  Creation "  and  '*  The  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,"  have  been  so  widely  read  as  to  make  Haeckel  the  real  prophet  of  Darwinism. 

\\'\^  greatest  exploit,  however,  had  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  missing  link. 
Many  scieniilic  men  would  not  ac- 
cept the  theory  of  evolution  be- 
cause there  appeared  to  be  a 
hopeless  break  in  the  chain  of  as- 
cent from  leasts  to  men.  Between 


ERNST  HAECKEL,   THE  GREAT   EXPOUNDER  OF    THE  THEORY    QK    EVOLUTION,  STANDING 
BESIDE  THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  PITHECANTHROPUS  ERKCTUS,  ' 
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the  very  highest  form  of  ape  and  the  very  lowest  form  of  man  there  was  so  great  a  cHf- 
f  crence  as  to  make  the  connection  seem  impossible.  Haeckel,  however,  asserted  that  there 
must  have  been  a  creature  existing  at  some  time,  which  blended  the  attributes  of  ape  and 
man.  He  described  by  the  aid  of  his  scientific  imagination  just  how  such  a  creature  must 
have  looked,  and  he  even  gave  it  a  name — Pithecanthropus  Erectus.  The  most  essential 
point  was  that  the  creature  should  stand  erect  instead  of  going  on  all-fours. 

Hacckel's  theory  was  proved  to  be  true  in  1894  by  the  explorer  Eugene  Dubois,  who 
found  in  a  cave  in  Java  the  skull-cap,  the  teeth,  the  thigh-bones,  and  some  other  remains 
of  an  absolutely  unknown  species,  h  combined  the  features  of  the  ape  with  those  of  a 
man  so  curiously  that  scientists  could  not  agree  as  to  whether  it  was  more  ape  or  more 
man.  hs  skull  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  known  ape.  Its  teeth  are  partly  human 
and  partly  simian.  Its  thigh-bones  show  that  it  was  a  being  which  walked  habitually 
erect.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  "missing  link,"  and  Haeckel  won  lasting  fame  because  he  had 
foreseen  its  existence  and  described  it  accurately  by  the  processes  of  purely  scientific" 
reaboning. 

A    WOMAN  BANKER. 


MRS  E.  B.  B.  REESOR,  OF  THE  CROWN  BANK  OF  CANADA,  BELIEVES 
IN  BANKING  AS  AN  EXCELLENT  TRAINING  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


MOXG  the  professions 
into  which  woman 
has  made  her  way, 
perhaps  the  least 
obviously  adapted  to 
the  natural  feminine 
e(|uipmcnt  is  banking.  Superficial- 
ly, finance  seems  to  be  un  femi- 
nine. Vet  here  is  a  woman,  Mrs. 
K.  R.  H.  Reesor,  who  is  not  only 
herself  a  distinguished  example  of 
what  a  woman  may  accomplish  as 
a  banker,  but  who  urges  it  as  a 
suitable  work  for  her  sex.  In  a 
recent  magazine  article  she  gave 
the  following  general  ground  for 
her  position : 

"  A  young  woman  upon  leaving 
college  wishes  to  enter  into  some 
profession  or  business.  Banking, 
of  all  professions,  offers  the  truest 
wf)rk,  for  banking  is  legitimate:  it 
rings  true,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
public  there  is  nothing  to  hide. 

**  Every  one  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance who  deals  with  the  bank ; 
everything  is  one  price :  there  is 
n()thing  underhand  or  two-faced, 
and  such  business  coiiditi<ni> — f<»r 
man  or  woman — are  elevating. 

**  Except  there  be  a  current  oi 
dislif  rcs^y  in  an  officer  of  the 
hank  and  that  officer  makes  dis- 
honest conditiors  for  herself,  there 
can  never  be  double  dealing.  Vor  this  rea- 
son alone,  banking  is  the  l)est  profession 
that  a  young  wonwn  can  prepare  herself 
for.  Truth  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  to  feel  that  in  daily  business  in- 


MRS.  E.  B.  B.  REESOR,   OF  THE  CROWN   BANK  OF  CANADA. 
Frotii^  a  thototsrath  by  Lyons. 


tercourse  '  >  es  '  means  yes  and  !  no  '  n:cans 
I'o.  leaves  a  woman  conscience  free  and  soul 
untainted  at  the  end  of  every  day,  and  she 
goes  from  her  desk  feeling  that  she  has 
deceived  no  one." 
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BY    J.    V.  WOOLWORTH. 


HOW  THE  LIVELY  YOUNG  STUDENTS  AT  OUR  INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF  LEARNING  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  GAIETY 

LESS  HARMLES,3  WAYS. 


'QF,, NATIONS  IN  MORE  OR 

<^.'-  -   

>  ^^E'''ihall  be  no  blowing  of 
^Jiorns,  or  ringing  of  bells^ 
or  discharging  of  hrearms, 
or  bonfires,  or  other  un- 
seemly conduct  by  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  college," 
says  an  old  copy  of  the  "  Laws  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  1835,"  which  was  p  eked 
up  not  long  ago  in  a  second-hand  book- 
store. That  was  over  seventy  years  ago, 
yet  to-day  the  exuberant  youth  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  relax  in  the  same  unseemly 
fashion,  now  and  then,  as  their  grandfathers 
did. 

Here  is  a  rule  from  the  Yale  laws  of 
1765:  "If  any  student  shall  play  handball, 
or  football,  or  bowls  in  the  college  yard,  or 
hurl  anything  against  the  college  that  im- 
perils the  windows,  or  pour  water  in  any 
college  entry,  shall  dance  or  go  through  a 
window,  or  shall  leap  the  board  fence,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  sixpence,  and 
shall  make  good  the  damage." 


Apparently,  the  college  boy  of  seventy  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  was  a 
'*  cut-up  " — just  as  he  is  to-day,  and  as  he 
was,  without  doubt,  hitndreds  of  years  be- 
fore, in  the  colleges  of  the  Old  World.  Only, 
new  students  have  new  '*  stunts." 

An  old  **  grad  "  once  told  with  almost  boy- 
ish pride  in  his  eyes,  which  twinkled  under 
deep-set,  bushy,  white  brows,  how,  when  he 
was  in  college,  he  climbed  into  the  belfry 
of  the  old  chapel  and  stole  the  clapper  of 
the  bell  that  summoned  the  students  to  early 
morning  prayers. 

The  twentieth-century  students  of  the 
same  college  have  made  a  decided  advance 
on  their  forefathers.  In  a  half  century  or 
more  the  bell  had  been  tampered  with  so 
often  that  the  college  kept  on  hand  an  extra 
supply  of  clappers.  The  modern  under- 
graduates, therefore,  went  up  into  the  belfry 
one  bitter  cold  night,  turned  the  old  bell 
upside  down,  filled  it  with  a  couple  of  pails 
of  water,  and  froze  it  solid. 


THESE  CUT-UPS  TAKE  THE  FORM  MOST  OFTBH   OF  FARADBS,  WITH 
ALL  SORTS  OF  OUTLANDISH  COSTUIIKS. 
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the  "  Senior  Pee- 
;ii  Princeton,  when 


There  was  no  chapel  the  next  morning,  but 
the  college  proctor  kept  a  sharp  e\e  on  the 
belfry  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  the  bell 
did  not  fail  to  ring  again 

Celebrations  of  athletic  victories  or  of  his- 
toric dates  are  often  occasions  of  great  cut- 
ups  in  American  colleges,  just  as  they 
are  in  the  colleges  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  other  lands.  Tj^jiese  cut-ups 
take  the  form  most  often  of  parades,  with 
all  sorts  of  outlandish  costumes^ — repre- 
senting clowns,  ballet-dancers,  minstrels, 
**  cops  and  thieves,"  Uncle  Sams,  rough- 
riders,  Indians,  and  all  sorts  of  animals 
— particularly  the  college  mascots,  such 
as  the  tiger  and  the  buUdogr  of  Princeton 
and  Yale. 

Such  an  occasion  is 
rade  "  in  the  early  fall 

the  dignified  fourth-year  men  show  the  rest 
of  the  college  how  proud  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
able  to  do  as  you  please,  with  no  upper  class- 
man to  say  you  nay. 

At  almost  all  the  colleges  commencement 
time  is  a  wild  frolic  of  such  costuming. 
Each  class  has  its  own  costume,  the  younger 
"  grads "  going  in  for  it  quite  elaborately; 
while  the  older  grads  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so  arc  quite 
content  with  a  mere 
badge  and  ribbon 
with  class  numerals 
and   colors.  For, 
once  a  college  boy, 
one  is  always  a  col- 
lege boy,  back  on  the 
**  dear  old  campus.  " 

Of  late  years  these 
costumes  have  been 
getting  more  and 
more  elaborate,  some- 
times costing  twenty 
or  thirty  dollars  a 
man.  Some  classes 
have  floats  reproei  i- 
ing  crews  on  the 
river  winning  a  boat- 
race,  or  a  tiger 
viciously  chewing  up 
a  bulldog  or  vice 
versa,  or  little  red  devils  delightedly  roasting 
the  faculty  alive  over  red  tire,  or  the  college 
*' sacred  bird"  (whatever  variety  of  beast 
this  may  be)  smoking  a  tiny  cigarette  in  a 
huge  bill  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen-foot  neck,  and 
all  manner  of  curious  and  wonderfully  inge- 
nious things — inchiding  transparencies  tell- 
ing the  world  in  loud  letters  thrt  the  cla>s 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  X  has  now  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  wives  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  children — "  Let  the 
President  take  notice." 

This  cut-up  of  co'^tuniing  went  so  far  at 


OTHERS  CLIMB  TREES,   HUNTING    FOR  SCREECH-OWLS,   AND,  FINDING 
NONE.    MUST    PLAY  OWL  AND    HOOT   WHILE    THEY  ARE 
PELTED  WITH  SMALL  STONES  FOR  HOOTING. 


Vale  last  year  that,  when  a  class  of  high- 
landers  appeared  in  scandalously  short  kilts, 
the  faculty  drew  the  line  and  refused  to 
allow  them  to  parade. 

At  Harvard,  initiations  are  occasions  of 
great  cut-ups.  as  indeed  they  are  almost 
everywhere.  The  initiations  to  the  so-called 
Harvard  "  Institute  "  are  far-famed.  They 
take  place  usually  at  the  close  of  frcshnnn 
year,  when  the  new  members  are  chosen. 

The  lucky,  or,  rather,  unlucky,  "  neo- 
phytes "  know  what  is  coming,  and  for  sev- 
eral  days  have  been   wearing  their  oldest 
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clothes  in  anticipation.  Then,  one  night,  the 
Institute  members  start  out  through  the 
"  yard,"  as  the  campus  is  called  at  Harvard, 
weirdly  chanting  Old  Hundred."  As  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  the  dormitory  of  the  neo- 
phyte, they  yell  up  at  him : 


After  the  gantlet  the  stunts  begin — always 
something  unexpected  and  surprising.  In  a 
recent  case  a  young  aristocrat  from  Newport 
was  told  to  roll  like  an  ocean  wave  on  its 
native  heath — and  was  kept  *at  it  half  an 
hour,  until  he  had  absorbed  enough  grass 


AT    A    PRECONCERTED    SIGNAL,    THE    FRESH-  ^ 
MEN    IN    THE    GALLERY  LET    DOWN  INTO 
THE  ORCHESTRA  SCORES  OF  WHITE  MICE 
TIED  ON   LONG  .STRINGS. 


"  Brown,  oh,  Brown  !    Come  down  !  " 

Brown  descends,  and  is  greeted  with  the 
nK)St  deathly  and  awe-inspiring  groans  and 
shrill  Indian  war-whoops.  As  he  emerges 
from  his  entry  he  runs  into  a  gantlet  such 
as  his  ancestors  might  have  run  into  in  real 
earnest  at  the  founding  of  the  college.  He 
does  not  fare  so  badly,  but  it  is  quite  ba'l 
enough. 


from  the  yard  to  make  liim  as  green  as  a 
wave  and  had  boconic  :\hn\x  as  sick  as  an 
ocean  wave  ci'iild  well  lia\c  made  him. 

Others  climb  trees,  hunting  for  screech- 
owls,  and,  li  11  ding  none,  must  play  owl  and 
hoot  while  they  are  pelted  with  small  stooes 
for  hooting. 

Others  pose  as  statues,  or  make  long 
speeches  on  what  a  rotten  class  is  their  own 
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and  how  noble  that  of  their  tormentors; 
they  run  races,  wear  their  clothes  inside 
out,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  inventive 
youth  can  devise. 

The  Hnale  is  that  each  neophyte  is  then 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute for  one  week.  After  that,  the  road 
to  social  preferment  is  easy. 

Every  college  has  some  sacred  relic — per- 
haps several.  At  Princeton  there  are  two 
venerable  Revolutionary  cannon,  stuck  muz- 
zle foremost  into  the  campus. 

Once  the  possession  of  one  of  them  was 
disputed  by  Rutgers  College,  whose  sons 
surreptitiously  stole  it.  Private  detectives 
located  it  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  whole  Princeton  forces  moved  up  in 
solid  phalanx  and  recaptured  it. 

The  other  cannon  is  the  subject  of  an- 
nual dispute  between  freshman  and  sopho- 
more classes,  as  is  the  famous  "  fence "  at 
Yale. 

Amherst  boasts  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
sacred  relics  of  the  country.  This  is  "  Lady 
Sabrina.'' 

Sabrina,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  nobody  in  particular,  but  just  some- 
thing feminine,  in  scant  drapery,  extracted 
perhaps  out  of  Greek  mythology  to  sym- 
bolize art,  letters,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Sabrina  used  to  stand  on  a  pedestal,  on  tlic 
college  campus,  until  she  began  to  offend  ihe 
taste  of  the  puritanical  sophomores.  riiey 
treated  her  in  a  disgracefully  ungcntlcinaii- 
ly  manner — painting  her  shapely  limbs  with 
red-and-yellow  stripes,  sticking  old  plug- 
hats  on  her  small,  aristocratic  head,  pipes  in 
her  dainty  mouth,  disreputable  gfoves  on 
her  delicate  hands,  and  worn-out  kimonos 
over  all. 

In  1891  the  faculty,  after  a  sedate  (Iel>ate, 
unanimously  voted  that  Sabrina  was  not 
exerting  a  proper  influence  on  the  students, 
so  the  college  workmen  rudely  thrust  her 
into  a  dusty  storeroom. 

The  class  of  1894.  in  the  usual  spirit  of 
cut-up.  stole  her  and  shipped  her  out  to  the 
prairies  of  Nebraska.  At  once  the 
class  of  1895  determined  to  rescue 
the  lady.  But  they  never  came 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  it,  so 
well  was  .she  guarded. 

Ever  since  then  the  odd-year 
classes  have  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  capture  Sabrina  from  the 
evens  and  destroy  her. 

Men  have  roamed  the  country 
of  her,  much  to  the  neglect  of  tlie  curricu- 
lum; private  detectives  have  been  employed; 
unsuccessful  burglaries  that  would  make  a 
decent  second-story  man  blush  for  shame 
have  been  attempted ;  but  all  to  naught. 

On^  year  Sabrina  reposed  in  the  bed  of 


the  Connecticut  River;  two  years  she  lay 
in  the  bilge- water  of  an  Atlantic  liner;  one 
year  she  was  hidden  in  a  negro  gambling- 
joint  in  Boston ;  another  season  was  spent  on 
Cape  Cod ;  still  another  under  tons  of  lish 
in  a  Gloucester  fishing-smack ;  once  she  was 
stolen  from  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
but  quickly  recovered — always  one  maru  in 
the  even  classes  has  known  just  where  she 
was,  and  always  she  has  been  safe. 

Last  March  she  was  brought  secretly  down 
to  New  York  City  from  a  haymow  up  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  now  she 
is  hidden  again — where,  only  one  man  knows. 

Every  phase  of  college  life  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  cut-up  by  the  practical  jokers. 

Almost  every  college  of  pretensions  now- 
adays has  its  daily  paper.  Harvard  has  the 
Crimson.  Yale  the  Xczcs.  Princeton  the 
Princctoniaii,  and  so  on.  Not  long  ago  the 
Harvard  Lam/^oon.  the  funny  paper,  issue<i 
on  its  own  responsibility,  and  secretly,  an 
extra  for  the  Crimson,  detailing,  among 
other  startling  news,  that  a  careless  student 
in  the  medical  school  had  just  broken  a  case 
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WHEN   THE  SHOW  CAME  TO  BOSTON,   THERE  WAS  AN  KGG  FAMINE— BUT   NOT  ON  THE  STAGE. 


of  test-tubes  full  of  germs,  and  that  the  air 
was  now  full  of  typhoid,  diphtheria,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  and  smallpox.  The  imitation 
of  the  Crimson's  make-up  was  so  good  that 
every  one  was  taken  in  by  it,  and  consterna- 
tion reigned  for  several  hours. 

Not  long  ago.  in  a  large  Eastern  college, 
the  paper  began  to  muckrake  "  the  faculty 
in  the  approved  yellow-journal  style.  The 
feature  was  suppressed,  and  the  editors  were 
almost  forced  to  leave  college. 

A  favorite  method  of  hazing  professors  is 
to  fool  the  college  editor  into  printing  a 
bogus  notice  that  *'  there  will  be  no  English 
R.  to-day."  The  professor — who  has  not 
sent  in  the  notice  at  all — waits  in  vain  for 
his  class.  This  is  severely  condemned,  most 
of  all  by  the  editor  who  has  been  fooled. 

In  the  old  days  the  tutors  who  lived  in 
Xassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  were  tormented 
by  the  rolling  of  heavy  Revolutionary  can- 
non-balls down  the  long  hall.  One  tried  to 
stop  the  noise  once,  but  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  cannon-ball  he  yelled. 

It  had  been  heated  before  it  was  rolled. 

One  April,  a  chemistry  professor  was 
demonstrating  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  into  w-ater.  When  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  that  resulted  in  a  little 


drop  of  water,  the  whole  class  fell  on  the 
floor,  groaning  and  writhing — and  laughing. 

Dances  are  sometimes  great  cut-ups,  es- 
pecially the  *'  Junior  promenades.''  The 
"  prom."  of  a  small  New  England  college 
was  well  under  way,  once,  the  girls  all  in 
their  finest  dresses  and  the  "  fellows "  in 
their  neatly  brushed  black  claw-hammers. 

Suddenly  the  sophomores  released  from 
the  ceiling  all  the  talcum-powder  that  could 
be  purchased  at  the  local  drug-stores.  It 
was  the  sw'eetest  crowd  of  social  butterflies — 
or,  rather,  moth-millers — you  ever  saw\  Just 
to  spite  the  sophomores,  they  danced  two 
hours  later  than  usual. 

At  Yale,  recently,  the  "  prom  "  girls  and 
their  escorts  were  all  at  the  theater,  after 
which  the  dance  was  to  come.  The  fresh- 
men in  the  gallery  made  matters  lively -by 
letting  down  into  the  orchestra,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  scores  of  white  mice  tied 
on  long  strings. 

The  theater  seems  to  hold  out  particular 
attractions  to  tlie  college  cut- up. 

"  It  is  a  stock  story  how  we  put  the  

Opera  Company  to  the  bad.  several  years 
ago,"  said  an  old  Cornell  man.  recently. 
"This  was  a  ten-twenty-thirty-cent  show 
which  had  been  growing  worse  each  visit 
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to  lihaca.  At  last  the  fellows  determined 
to  show  them  that  you  can't  fool  all  the 
students  all  the  time.  Whenever  an  actor 
or  an  *  actorine '  did  a  particularly  poor 
turn,  he  or  she  was  literally  showered  with 
bouquets.  As  soon  as  they  went  to  pick 
them  up,  however,  the  flowers  disappeared. 
Hach  bouquet  had  a  string  on  it. 

"  The  affair  ended  in  a  riot,  from  which 
the  fire  department  rescued  the  opera — and 
next  day  all  the  tailors  in  Ithaca  were  press- 
ing wrinkles  out  of  wet  suits." 

Not  only  the  cheaper  shows,  but  the  best 
comic-operas  come  in  for  it.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  there  are  gay  times, 
and  also  at  New  Haven,  when  the  *'  fel- 
lows "  go  to  see  a  show.  Not  long  ago 
a  Harvard  play  was  staged  which  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  followers  of 
the  crimson.  When  it  came  to  Boston,  there 
was  an  egg  famine — but  not  on  the  stage. 

Several  years  ago  a  Wild- West  show  in- 
vaded the  sacred  precincts  of  Princeton. 
That  was  all  right,  and  it  was  welcome,  but 
when  the  show  was  warned  to  change  its 
hne  of  march  so  as  not  to  parade  in  front 
of  the  campus,  and,  against  the  usage  of 
time  since  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,  insisted  on  doing  so,  a 
large-sized  riot  resulted,  and  the  Indians  and 
cowboys  came  off  a  bad  second. 

The  offense  rankled  so  deep  in  the  college 
that  that  night  the  **  sophs  "  took  half  the 
freshman  class  down  the  railroad  track  with 
pots  of  grease.  It  was  twenty-four  hours 
before  that  show  could  get  out  of  town  to 
its  next  one-night  stand. 

The  wild  Western  college  has  the  Ea<t 
beaten  for  pure  exuberance.  In  the  State 
University  of  Missouri  it  is  related  that  a 
farmer's  son  entered,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  returned  home  with  such  a  glo\viii}< 
account  that  the  father  entered  college  him- 
self the  next  year. 

The  son,  being  a  sophomore,  look  a  special 
delight  in  hazing  the  sire,  wlio  wa>  only  a 
**  freshie."  In  a  rush,  however,  the  sire  won 
three-quarters  of  the  son's  shirt,  which  lie 
hung  among  his  trophic^  in  his  rnom  ! 


What  happens  to  the  college  cut-up  at  the 
close  of  the  year?  Then  the  examinations 
come  along,  and  he  must  often  make  up  a 
year's  work  in  a  few  weeks.  The  little 
brown  '*  pony,"  '*  trot,"  or  "  horse,"  or  what- 
ever is  its  local  name,  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  a  cut-up,  while  the  *'  grinds "  and 
"  polers  "  tutor  him  through.  It  is  an  anx- 
ious time — but  as  soon  as  it  is  successfully 
over,  the  cut-up  goes  back  to  his  joking. 

In  one  case,  however,  a  cut-up  carried  his 
propensity  into  the  examinations  themselves, 
and  handed  hi  a  paper  like  this: 

'*  r.  The  Cartesian  system  (due  to  Des- 
cartes)— tune  every  heart  and  every  voice, 
b  d  every  care  withdraw,  let  all  with  one 
accord  rejoice  in  praise  of  old  Xassau. 

"  2.  The  Spencerian  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  praise  of  old  Xassau,  my 
boys,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah,  her  sons  will 
give  while  they  shall  live  three  cheers  for 
old  Xassau." 

Jones  had  started  each  answer  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  question — all  he  knew — 
and  had  ended  with  phrases  from  the  college 
song.    His  patriotism  did  not  save  him. 

One  of  the  mo>t  widely  known  of  the 
suidents  at  Columbia  is  "  Billy "  Kemp — 
William  Cullen  Bryant  Kemp. 

He  got  the  habit  of  going  to  college  in  the 
eighties.  He  cut  up  so  that  his  rich  uncle, 
who  died  during  his  course,  made  his  income 
from  his  legacy  conditional  only  on  his  stay- 
ing in  college.  The  phraseology  of  the  will, 
by  some  over>iglit.  at  least  so  it  is  said,  was 
such  that  the  income  not  only  ceased  if 
Kemp  failed  to  pass  exams  and  was  *'  flunked 
out,"  but  also  it  stopped  with  graduation. 

Kemp  actually  did  graduate — and  then,  to 
save  the  inctmie,  he  has  kept  on  going  to 
college  ever  since. 

His  degrees  are  now  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
LL.]M.,  and  he  is  taking  not  less  than  five 
years  to  win  a  Ph.D.,  after  which  mav  pos- 
sibly follow  M.D..  C.K.,  K.K..  Mech.E., 
K.M.,  and  B.S.  Possibly  he  will  add  a 
couple  more. 

For  pure  "  cut-up."  or,  rather,  the  Xem- 
e-is  of  a  "cut-up,"  this  takes  the  first  prize. 


THE    ARGUMENT    OF  GOLD 


MAN  who  is  furnithed  with  arguments  from  the  mint  will  convince  His  antagonist 
much  sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and  philosophy.  Gold 
li  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding ;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple 
in  an  instant;  accommodates  itself  to  the  meanest  capacities;  silences  the  loud 
and  clamorou5.  and  brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible. 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  invincible  reason  this  way.  He 
refuted  by  it  all  the  wi'dom  of  Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their 
orators  dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties  —  Joseph  HddCsotl* 
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A    FORBIDDEN  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF  ALFONSO. 


^  ^         HE  §^^*|SH  KING  DID  NOT  OBJECT.  BUT  POLITICAL  REASONS 
C^'.    (fAbSED  'l4f^.^yPPRESSION.    GREAT  PERSONAGES  tJSUALLY 
^-  )!i^VE  i^^NY^^lilOSYNCRASIES   REGARDING  THEIR  PORTRAITS. 


KING  AhFONSO   IN   ANDALUSIAN  COSTUMB.      PSARINC.  THAT  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  MJGHT 
CAUSE  JEALOUSY  AMONG  THE  SPANISH    PROVINCES.  THE   MASTBR  OF  TUB 
HORSE   ISSUED  AN   ORDER  TO   PREVENT   ITS  CIRCULATION. 

From  a  fheto£rath  hy  HamilUn        Co..  lj*Mt{on 


PRCKXTLY  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  had 
a  Rood  deal  of  trouble  with  one  of  the 
(officials  of  his  court.   It  is  well  known 
tliat    Spanish   royal   etiquette   has  always 


been  more  rigid  than  that  of  any  other  court 
in  Europe  except  the  Austrian.  So,  when 
an  amateur  photographer  took  a  snapshot 
at  the  king  while  the  latter  was  dressed  in 
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the  easy  but  not  very  becoming  Andalusian 
costume,  the  master  of  the  horse  issued  an 
order  that  no  amateurs  should  photograph 
the  king  when  in  Andalusian  attire.  He  also 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  any  re- 
prints of  this  particular  photograph  from 
being  circulated.  The  king,  on  his  side,  saw 
no  objection,  and,  indeed,  he  is  rather  fond 
of  having  his  subjects  take  views  of  him. 
There  was,  however,  a  political  reason  which 
was  more  important  than  that  based  on  eti- 
quette. Each  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  has 
its  local  costume;  and  if  the  king's  likeness 
should  be  exposed  in  the  dress  of  one  par- 
ticular province,  it  would  cause  jealousy 
and  heartburnings  in  all  the  others. 

The  German  Kaiser  sits  frequently  before 
the  camera,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of 
photographs  of  him  in  circulation.  But 
these  all  have  to  be  approved  by  him  before 
they  can  be  put  on  sale.  He  is  very  par- 
ticular about  the  pose,  and  is  not  unnatural- 
ly anxious  to  be  taken  in  such  a  way  that 
his  withered  left  hand  shall  not  be  con- 
spicuous. About  five  years  ago  he  caused 
the  suppression  of  a  photograph  even  after 
it  had  received  his  approval.  He  had 
shaved  off  his  mustaches,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  pleased  with  the  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance. Therefore,  he  allowed  a  photog- 
rapher to  make  a  portrait  of  him  whisker- 
less.  Almost  as  soon,  however,  as  the  pic- 
ture was  placed  on  sale,  the  Kaiser  became 
dissatisfied  with  it  and  sent  his  household 
officials  scouring  about  the  city  to  rt-cover 
and  destroy  all  of  the  set  that  had  been 


issued.  Until  his  mustaches  grew  again,  he 
gave  no  more  sittings  to  any  one. 

There  was  a  famous  photograph  of  Bis- 
marck which  was  suppressed  about  ten 
years  before  his  death.  He  was  staying  at 
a  famous  watering-place;  and  now  and 
then  in  the  morning  while  on  his  way  to 
the  springs,  he  used  to  meet  the  then 
popular  soprano,  Mme.  Minnie  Hauck,  with 
whom  he  would  chat  for  a  moment  or 
two,  being  amused  by  her  wit  and  clever- 
ness. One  day  the  big  chancellor  came 
upon  her  just  as  she  was  entering  a  photog- 
rapher's. In  a  spirit  of  fun  he  proposed 
that  he  should  go  in  and  be  photographed 
with  her.  A  likeness  of  the  two  was  taken 
standing  side  by  side. 

Bismarck  thought  nothing  of  the  incident 
and  neither  did  Mme.  Hauck ;  but  imme- 
diately officials  from  the  Foreign  Office 
came  posting  down  from  Berlin  to  tell  their 
chief  that  he  had  been  most  indiscreet,  and 
that  his  enemies,  especially  those  in  the 
French  newspaper  world,  would  make  the 
most  of  the  fact  that  the  Iron  Chancellor 
had  been  photographed  with  an  opera- 
singer.  Bismarck's  life  had  always  been 
absolutely  free  from  scandal,  and  he  could 
not  for  a  time  be  made  to  take  the  thing 
seriously ;  but,  finally,  he  went  to  Mme. 
Hauck  and  explained  the  situation  to  her 
with  apologies.  She  very  good-naturedly 
consented  to  have  the  plate  destroyed,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  a  «^ingle  copy  of  this 
photograph  was  ever  olTcred  publicly  for 
sale. 


WHY    ARE    THERE    RICH    AND  POOR? 


C.    C.    COLTON  (179  7—1  8  5  1  ). 


N  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  more  disgrace  will 
attach  to  poverty,  and  more  respect  to  wealth.  There 
are  two  questions  that  would  completely  reverse  this  order 
of  things :  "  What  keeps  some  persons  poor  ?  and  what 
has  made  some  others  rich  ?  "  The  true  answer  to  these  queries  would 
often  make  the  poor  man  more  proud  of  his  poverty  than  the  rich  man  is 
of  his  wealth,  and  the  rich  man  more  justly  ashamed  of  his  wealth  than 
the  poor  man  unjustly  is  of  his  poverty. 
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Jyl^'FyA  NTS   OF    THE  ZOO 

^Ip  CARL  SINGLETON. 

%  ^^^'^^   

WlllJ^El^^CJ^  6ORN  IN  CAPTIVITY  ARE  USUALLY 
MORE  tf^^A&ABLE  THAN  THOSE  CAPTURED.  FROM 
INFANCY  'felEY  SEE  MAN  AND  DO  NOT  FEAR  HIM. 


VROM  baby  elepbants  down  to 
the  baby  kangaroos,  fre- 
quently no  larger  than 
mice,  and  sometimes  only 
as  big  as  your  thumb,  the 
infants  of  the  zoo  are  niosi 
interesting  little  chaps.  The  only  troul)le 
with  being  interested  in  them  is  that  their 
mothers  are  so  tiercely  jealous  that  no  one 
else  gets  a  chance  to  care  for  them  without 
fighting  for  it. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
animals  l)orn  in  captivity  are  more  likely  to 
be  tame  than  those  born  free. 


"  Wild  animals,"  said  one  keeper  recently, 
"  are  never  tamed — they  are  trained.  It  is 
fear  of  man,  if  anything,  that  holds  them  in 
check.  That  is  the  reason,  1  think,  why  we 
so  often  observe  that  an  animal  bom  in 
captivity  is  just  perhaps  a  little  wilder  than 
one  that  has  been  captured  and  then  brought 
to  us.  The  captive-born  never  know  what 
the  fear  of  man  is,  for  from  their  earliest 
infancy  they  have  been  used  to  seeing  men.'' 

The  infants  of  the  zoo  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  infants  in  the  nursery,  however, 
about  many  things.  They  are  hungry,  and 
thev  are  fed  as  human  mothers  feed  their 


A   VOUNG  LION.     yuiTE  DOCILE   WHEN   YOUNG,  HE' WILL  80OK  BBVELOP  AM 
INNATE  PBROCITY. 
from  a  tkotografh  h  Vandfr  HWf.  New  V^HL 
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babies.  .  They  are  sleepy  about  half  the 
time,  and  so  is  the  human  young  animal. 
If  the  mother  dies,  or  for  some  reason  can- 
not nurse  her  young,  they  are  brought  up 
on  the  bottle  with  almost  the  same  care  as 
real  infants.  Pure  cow's  milk,  modified  in 
various  ways  for  various  animals,  is  nature's 
best  substitute  food  for  them,  as  it  is  for 
the  offspring  of  man. 


to  be  lanced  to  let  the  new  teeth  through. 
So  it  is,  after  all,  that  on  the  purely  physical 
side  there  is  much  the  same  condition  of 
life  both  for  young  wild  animals  and  for 
young  human  animals. 

Baby  lions  are  just  like  little  kittens- 
except  that  they  show  fight  along  with  their 
playfuhicss  from  the  very  moment  they 
open  their  eyes.    Then,  of  course,  as  their 


A    MolHisK    WuLf    AND    HER    HAblES.      IHbijii    LlilLt    ANlMALb    CLubtLV  KhbtMbi-ii 
THEY  ARE  FULL-QROWN  WITHIN  TWO  OR  THREE  YEARS. 

Frovt  a  thotografh  by  Vander  W'eyiie.  Nciv  York. 


The  ZOO  children  have  their  worries  over 
what  are  much  the  same  as  colic  and  croup, 
and  they  have  as  ha»-d  a  time  over  their 
teeth  as  we  had  when  we  were  babies. 
Sometimes  a  young  animal  will  even  have 
**  fits "  or  spasms  over  cutting  its  teeth.  It 
is  a  critical  time  with  them. 

Thus  little  bears  have  the  hardest  sort  of 
work  cutting  their  sharp  little  molars  and 
incisors.  Indeed,  one  can't  ever  be  sure 
that  a  little  bear  will  live  until  he  has  all 
his  teeth,  and  is  two  or  three  years  old. 

Young  lions,  too,  are  sometimes  slow  in 
shedding  their  first  or  milk  teeth  and  suffer 
a  great  deal.  Indeed,  sometimes  they  can't 
take  food  at  all  for  days  at  a  time  and  are 
in  danger  of  starving.  Then  the  keepers 
catch  them  and  pull  their  old  teeth  out. 
They  whine  and  cry  a  good  deal  over  it, 
but  it  saves  them. 

In  other  animals  the  gums  sometimes  have 


teeth  and  claws  develop  they  become  really 
dangerous,  and  the  playfulness  becomes  less 
and  the  fight  more  with  this  huge  member 
of  the  cat  family. 

As  a  rule  the  little  fellows  are  light- 
brown  in  color,  growing  more  tawny  as 
they  become  older.  A  baby  lion  will  play 
with  a  ball  of  worsted,  like  a  cat — until  you 
begin  to  play  with  him  yourself,  and  then 
you  see  the  difference.  In  six  years  the 
lions  become  adults,  in  length  from  eight 
to  ten  feet.  Tiger  kittens  are  even  wilder 
than  young  lions. 

The  wolves — which  are  of  the  dog  family, 
as  the  lion  and  tiger  are  of  the  cat  family — 
are  very  prolific.  The  little  fellows  have 
very  thick,  soft,  silky  hair  when  they  first 
come  into  the  world,  in  most  species  a  dark, 
bluish  gray.  They  grow  lighter  as  they  be- 
come older,  and  the  hair  becomes  coarse 
and  harsh. 
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They  look  for  all  the  world  like  young 
puppies  when  you  ohserve  them  from  your 
own  sifle  of  the  cage-bars.  Indeed,  the  dog 
is  a  long  domesticated  relative  of  the  wolf. 
A  young  wolf  placed  in  a  litter  of  puppies 
will  have  a  good  and  friendly  time — hut  it 
is  not  many  weeks,  or  even  days,  before  the 
puppies  cease  to  do  so. 

The  jackal  and  fox  are  much  like  the 
wolf.  In  two  or  three  years  the  little  wolf 
puppies  are  full-grown. 

The  bison,  on  which  the  wolf  in  nature 
frequently  preys,  overcoming  these  huge 
beasts,  is  a  slow,  dull-witted  creature  in 
captivity.  Here  the  analogy  is  clearly  with 
the  cow. 

The  baby  bison  when  he  starts  out  on  his 
career  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  young  calf, 
with  long,  thin,  ungainly  legs — a  huge  joke 
as  he  runs  about  in  his  enclosure  in  the  pure 
joy  of  motion,  kicking  up  his  tender  hoofs 
and  always  coming  back  from  his  peregrina- 
tions to  the  side  of  his  mother.  The  old 
bison  cow  is  usually  very  ugly  while  her 
babies  are  young,  and  always  dangerous. 

The  young  l)isons  are  quite  frequent 
arrivals ;  on  the  average  perhaps  a  dozen  a 
year  is  the  adtliticn  to  the  little  herd  at  the 


Bronx  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  New  York. 
The  calves  are  several  years  in  attaining 
their  growth. 

Then  there  is  the  camel,  that  patient  beast 
of  burden — on  the  desert  and  at  world's 
fairs  and  summer  amusement  parks.  The 
young  camel  is  also  an  ungainly  creature, 
all  legs,  with  a  thick  shaggy  pelt.  Qu-ie 
often  he  is  a  bluish  gray,  which  soon  turns 
to  the  yellowish  brown  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

But  the  largest  of  all  these  members  of 
the  infant  class  in  the  zoo  is  the  baby 
elephant — a  pinkish  gray  fellow  at  the  start, 
but  rapidly  becoming  the  dirty  gray  black 
of  the  parents. 

Two  hundred  pounds  is  a  good  normal 
weight  for  him  to  start  with,  though  some 
are  smaller  and  others  range  up  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  even  three  hundred 
pounds — weights  befitting  the  youth  of  the 
largest  of  land  animals. 

The  *'  baby,''  if  such  he  may  be  called, 
takes  his  dinner  with  his  mouth,  not  with 
his  trunk  as  so  many  people  suppose. 

An  elephant  requires  many  years  to  reach 
his  maturity — a  weight  usually  of  three  to 
four  tons,  and  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more. 
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The  famous  "  Jumbo  "  was  eleven  feet  two 
inches,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
still  growing.  Sometimes  elephants  live  to 
be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  which 
means  that  it  takes  them  forty  to  sixty 
years  before  they  have  finished  their  period 
of  adolescence.  The  real  babyhood  may 
last  perhaps  ten  years. 

The  babies  are  very  intelligent,  and  those 
of  the  Indian  elephant  are  easily  domes- 
ticated. 

Another  huge  baby  of  the  zoo  is  the 


an  inch  thick.  He  has  small,  pointed  cars, 
small  eyes,  and  a  broad  snout,  with  nostrils 
that  he  can  close  tightly  when  he  falls  off 
the  broad  back  of  Miss  Murphy,  with  a 
splash,  into  the  water. 

The  young  of  the  rhinoceros  is  another 
ungainly  child  of  nzrture.  Even  a  little  baby 
has  enormous  folds  of  skin  which  appear 
like  huge  plates  of  armor — skin  so  thick 
that  later,  in  the  adult  stage,  lead  bullets 
will  flatten  against  it  and  iron  has  to  be 
used  to  penetrate  it.    The  one-horned  spe- 


A  YOUNG  CAMEL  IS  AN  AWKWARD,  UNGAINLY   ANIMAL,  SEEMINGLY  ALL  LEGS  AND  HEAD. 
From  a  thotosrath  by  Vander  W'eyde,  Nciv  York. 


hippopotamus.  Lying  full  length,  sleepily, 
in  the  tank,  with  nose  buried  deep  in  the 
friendly  water,  the  mother  river-horse 
lazily  flips  an  ear  as  the  only  sign  of  recog- 
nition of  the  baby  "  hippo,*'  who  is  sporting 
about  her  broad  back  almost  as  grace- 
fully and  fast  as  a  porker  fit  for  the  pack- 
ing-house. 

A  center  of  attraction  at  the  Central  Park 
Zoo,  New  York,  is  the  young  son  of  Caliph 
and  Miss  Murphy,  as  yet  unnamed,  and 
only  a  few  months  old,  though  already  fa- 
mous. He  is  a  good-natured  little  fellow, 
too,  in  spite  of  his  popularity. 

Massive,  thick-skinned  brutes  the  hippos 
are.  Their  skin  is  about  two  inches  thick; 
even  the  son  and  heir  has  skin  perhaps  half 


cies  come  from  Asia  and  the  two-horned 
from  Africa. 

Speke,"  a  little  fellow,  some  five  feet 
in  length  and  three  years  of  age,  was  cap- 
tured in  Africa  and  sent  to  New  York  a 
year  ago.  He  was  named  by  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Bronx  after  the  famous  African 
explorer. 

The  young  sea-lions  are  another  amphib- 
ious animal  much  watched  in  zoos.  They 
have  a  sharp,  shrill  little  bark  which  deep- 
ens as  they  grow  oldor. 

They  can  swim  about  just  as  well  as  the 
older  sea-lions  from  the  very  start.  But 
when  it  comes  to  getting  about  on  land, 
they  find  it  pretty  hard  to  wriggle  over  the 
rocks  as  their  elders  do.    With  many  awk- 
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ward  flops  and  barkings  of  disappointment, 
they  patiently  keep  at  it  until  they  learn. 

Sea-lions,  or,  as  some  varieties  are  called, 
sea-bears,  in  a  wild  state,  sometimes  make 
long  journeys  inland,  using  their  flippers  as 
pretty  efticient  legs. 

The  true  seals  cannot'  do  this.  Various 
species  of  seals  range  from  ten  feet  down 
to  the  usual  four  of  the  female  ai)d  six 
of  the  male.    The  hind  ^  ''^^j 

\\mh<   arc  iKxihle. 
practical!)  u^ric>>. 

Sca]>  arc  Usual1\-  fu 
grc^wn  al  three  >cars, 
and  with  fur  -  hcariiii: 
seals  this  is  the  age 
set  for  the  capture  of 
males  by  internal ioiia 
agreement.  The  animal 
famous  for  yielding  the 


THE   LAK(iK>T   INFANT  OF  THE  ZOO   IS  THE  ELEPHANT,  WHO  USUALLY 
WEIGHS  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  WHEN  BORN. 

Frofii  a  thcto^rafh  by  I'andcr  U'eyde,  Kciv  York. 


valuable  fur  is  not  a  true  seal,  but  a  kind  of 
sea-lion  with  ears  and  more  flexible  limbs. 
The  trainiiii^  of  seals  and  sea-lions  to  do 
trick-^  has  proved  very  successful. 

Cireat  number^  of  deer  are  born  in  the 
zods:  and  the  young  are,  if  anything,  shyer 
than  the  old  ones,  even  when  the  latter 
have  become  quite  tame.  The  old  ones 
seem  to  realize  this,  and  very  frequently 
Iiide  their  young. 

One  day  not  long  ago  the  young  of  one 
of  the  deer  in  the  I>ronx  Zoo  suddenlv  dis- 


appeared. The  enclosure  was  only  a  few 
acres,  and  one  of  the  keepers  began  to  hunt 
over  it  for  the  missing  deer.  There  was 
not  a  tree  in  the  meadow — only  large 
clumps  of  long  grass.  After  several  hours, 
he  found  the  little  fellow  carefully  secreted 
in  a  pile  of  grass  in  a  spot  which  he  had 
passed  several  times  in  his  search. 
'.-Kangaroos  come  into  the  world  in  a  very 
helpless  condition. 
This  is  true  of  all  the 
marsupials  or  pouched 
animals.  One  species 
even  lay  eggs. 

The  baby  kangaroo 
crawls  into  the 
mother's  pouch,  and 
sometimes  doesn't  ap- 
pear again  ft  r  weeks. 
Thus,  the  kangaroo 
at  the  Bronx  garden 
last  year  presented 
the  authorities  with 
quite  a  large  family — 
and  it  was  never 
known  until  six  weeks 
afterward. 

Raby  <nakcs  —  hun- 
dreds of  them — make 
their  appearance  in 
the  course  of  the  year 
at  the  zoos.  There 
are  many  young  alli- 
gators being  raised, 
too.  They  grow  much 
faster  than  is  sup- 
posed even  by  the 
writers  on  the  subject. 
"  Vou  could  raise  a 
good  -  sized  alligator- 
skin  bag  every  two 
years,"  said  a  keeper 
in  Xew  York. 

As  for-  the  birds, 
they  come  out  of  the 

eggs  if^S^i^ 
chi4fcs^^lSS|,  t^re  are 
ttsttalf|r-^  bird 
babies,, 
captivity.* 
scared  |»* 
stances  to  sit  on  nests  long  < 
eggs. 

Of  all  the  babies  of  the  zoo,  none  are 
watched  with  keener  interest  than  those 
which  most  closely  resemble  man — the  mon- 
keys, from  the  smallest  marmoset  to  the 
largest  chimpanzee  and  orang-utan.  The 
mothers  of  these  babies  will  hold  them  in 
their  arms  just  like  a  human  mother,  and 
rock  them  gently  to  sleep;  they  don't  sing 
to  them,  however.  As  for  the  young  ones, 
they  are  like  children  in  many  respects. 
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■  ^  •  * . .. 
»'  Jli  i'^  I  (  i  I 

^IIIIM 


D  HER  SONj  WHO    IS   A   GREAT  FAVOIMTH    AMONf.    1!1K  VISITORS 
AGERIE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  VORK. 

From  a  ^hotograth  by  l  ander  M'fyHe,  Neiv  York. 


,  SEA-LIONS. 
:  ER  ANIMALS. 


FROM  THE  VERY  BEGINNING,  THE  YOUNG  CAN  SWIM  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BUT  HAVE  MUCH  DIFFICULTY  IN  GETTING  ABOUT  ON  LAND. 


From  a  thotosrafh  /•>•  Vant/fr  U'tytfe.  Xew  York. 
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CALIPH,  THE    PONDEROUS    PAPA    OF    MiSS    MURPHY  S    BABY.      THE  LAN- 
GUID, BORHD  EXPRESSION   OF  HIS  FACE   PROVES  CONCLI  SI VEL V 
THAT  HE  HAS  ENDURED  AND  CONSUMED  MUCH. 


h'y, 


t^Itotoeiarh  by  I'aniier  W'evde.  Xeri'  }'t>r{-. 


**  Haldy,"  the  cliinipanzee  in  the  Bronx 
.gardens,  is  about  two  years  old.  Like  most 
chihlren.  he  delights  to  show  off.  He  w!ll 
sit  in  his  cage  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  as  long 
as  no  one  i>  looking. 


But  let  a  visitor 
approach,  and  away 
he  goes,  *'  getting 
funny  like  a  child 
before  company.*' 
He  will  put  both 
elbows  on  the  floor 
and  slide  on  his  ear 
and  chatter,  or, 
hand-  over  -  hand, 
climb  to  the  roof  of 
his  cage  and  swing 

one  foot. 
^  Speak  sharply  to 
a  young  monkey, 
and  he  will  run  to 
his  mother,  who  will 
abuse  you  fearfully. 

One  thing  the  ani- 
mals do  not  have  to 
bother  ajb  o  u  t  is 
naming  the  baby. 
But  the  keepers  do. 
Of  course,  as  soon 
as  a  birth  occurs  in 
the  zoo  it  is  always 
a  good  ney^spaper 
story.  f 

Then  thousands 
of  letters  come  in 
from  reaqers  of  the 
papers  suggesting 
names  for  the  new  arrival.  It  i^-,  no  nu Tc 
easy  a  task  to  pick  out  a  proper  Manic  tl  'i" 
it  is  f(  r  the  Xewlyweds  to  please  all  t'l^ir 
relatives  and  still  not  handicap  ihi;  poor 
infant  tor  life. 


LOVE  OF  MUSIC. 


[M~1E  mind  of  man  is  like  the  sea,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  Jm^\ 
beholder  nor  the  voyager,  in  a  calm  ct  in  a  storm;  but  is  s6 
to  both,  when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales;  and  so  the  mind, 
when  moved  by  soft  and  easy  passions  and  affections.    I  know 
very  well  that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by  the  forms  of 
being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  poetry  and  music,  as  toys  and  trifles  too 
light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious  men:  but  whoever  find  themsdvei^ 
wholly  insensible  to  these  charms  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own^ 
counsel,  for  fear  of  reproaching  their  own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of^ 
their  natures,  if  not  of  their  understandings,  into  question:  it  may  be  thought  a] 
least  an  ill  sign,  if  not  an  ill  constitution;  since  some  of  the  fathers  went  so  I 
as  to  esteem  the  love  of  music  a  sign  of  predestination,  as  a  thing  divine,  ancF 
reserved  for  the  felicities  of  heaven  itself. — Sir  miUiam  Cemple. 
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THE  LIMITED 


LIFE  OF 


A  CANNON. 


THE  new  German  battle- 
ship, Pommern,  of  some 
fourteen  thousand  tons, 
with  ten-inch  armor  and 
a  very  heavy  battery,  is 
one  of  the  hitest  additions 
to  the  Kaiser's  navy.  In  the 
photograph  given  on  pa:^c 
1074,  a  dozen  or  so  oh.c.is 
are  shown  standing  upon 
the  outer  tube  of  one  of  iis 
eleven-inch  monster  cannon. 

It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  huge 
steel  gun  which  has  been 
forged  with  extraordinary 
care  from  massive  ingots 
into  a  death-dealing  instru- 
ment of  terrific  power  is, 
after  all,  from  one  point  of 
view  a  rather  fragile  thing. 
Ihe  life  of  each  man  who 
stands  upon  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain to  be  very  much  longer 
than  the  life  of  the  gun. 

The  man  is  a  creature  of 
mere  flesh  and  bone;  the 
gun  is  a  carefully  tempered 
arrangement  of  enormous 
steel  tubes.  Yet  the  gun's 
life  is  very  limited.  After 
it  has  been  tired  a  hundred 
times  with  the  full  service 
charge,  it  becomes  unsafe 
for  further  use.  its  rifled 
bore  begins  to  disintegrate, 
partly  from  the  tremendous 
strain  of  the  explosion  and 
partly  from  chemical  causes. 
Thus  it  becomes  unsafe  and 
is  likely  to  burst  at  any  time. 
The  man  who  works  it, 
however,  though  he  seems  a 
frail  pygmy  Inside  it,  can 
live  on  and  on.  undergoing 
hardship  and  strain  and  the 
excitement  of  battle,  and 
yet,  barring  accidents,  he 
will  see  whole  generations 
of  these  mighty  cannon 
perish  one  after  the  other, 
while  he  remains  active, 
watching  them  come  and  go. 
They  are  made  b'g^^er  and 
stronger  all  the  time ;  and 
yet.  in  spite  of  this,  he  is 
stronger  than  them  all. 

One  rea.son  why  the  can- 
non, after  they  have  actual - 
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A  BIG  GUN  IN  ONE  OF  THE  TURRETS  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN  BaTTLE-SHIP  POMMERN. 


been  mounted,  last  for  what  is  comparatively  a  short  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
verc  tests  to  which  they  are  subjected  have  already  taken  something  out  of  them, 
hen  a  new  type  of  gun  is  adopted,  it  must  be  fired  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  five 
ndred  times;  and  after  that,  all  succeeding  guns  made  after  the  same  model  are  dis- 
arged  again  and  again  before  being  actually  mounted.  Hence,  when  it  is  first  useil 
her  on  shipboard  or  in  forts,  it  has  already,  so  to  speak,  passed  the  period  of  its  first 
nth  ;  and  a  brisk  naval  encounter  is  sufficient  to  advance  it  to  old  age  and  something 
e  decrepitude. 


A    BEAM    OF  DIVINITY. 

raee  a  man  fearlesi  in  dangers,  untainted  with  lusts,  happy  in  adversity,  composed  in  a  tu- 
muk,  and  laughing  at  all  those  things  which  are  generally  either  coveted  or  feared,  all  men 
must  acknowledge  that  this  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  beam  of  divinity  that  mfluences  a 
mortal  body.— SCWCA. 
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THE  HACKENSACK  WEATHER- 
MAN, MAPS  OUT  THE  SUMMER. 


XN  "The  Scrap  Book  "  for  November,  1907,  Mr.  Devoe  gave  out  his  weather 
prophecies  for  the  winter  that  lay  just  ahead.  Almost  every  feature  of  his 
forecast  was  right.  He  proved  that  he  could  place  his  forefinger  upon  all  the 
spots  on  the  calendar  where  blizzards,  cold  snaps,  or  thaws  were  due.  Turn 
back  to  your  copy  of  the  November  issue  and  test  the  details  for  yourself. 
Then  read  the  following  predictions  for  the  summer  now  beginning,  and  plan 
your  movements  accordingly. 


DECORATION  DAY,  Saturday,  IVIay  30:  The  sun  will  shine,  and  it  will  be  warm 
everywhere  in  this  cf  iintry.  except  in  northern  New  England.  Holiday-makers  in  Boston 
and  northward  through  Maine  must  prepare  for  weather  cold  and  cloudy. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY,  Saturday:  Throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  the  weather  will  he  unusually  cool,  but  it  will  be  pleasant.  All  preparations  for 
outdoor  events  in  these  States  may  be  made  without  fear  of  rain.  West  of  the  Ohio, 
however,  and  through  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  celebrators  are  w-arned  to  expect  heavy 
rains  and  thunder-storms. 

LABOR  DAY,  Monday,  September  7:  The  hottest  weather  of  the  whole  summer  w'ill 
extend  over  the  entire  country.  Chicago  and  New  York  will  be  the  hottest  places  of  all, 
and  paraders  in  these  cities  will  swelter  and  faint  on  the  march  by  the  score,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Elks'  Parade,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  hottest  day  last  summer.  No  important 
storm  will  occur  anywhere :  but  all  plans  for  parades,  games,  and  other  festivities  must 
be  made  with  the  understanding  that  extremest  heat  will  prevail.  Stout  persons  and  the 
weak  should  abandc  n  any  plan  for  celebrating  the  day  actively. 

FORECAST  FOR  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUMMER  RESORTS:  At  all  summer  resorts 
in  the  northern  United  States  and  in  Canada,  in  the  first  part  of  June,  it  will  be  far 
warmer  than  at  any  resort  in  the  South,  except  in  the  Gulf  States.  As  an  example  of 
this  .singular  weather  ccmdition,  it  may  be  said  that  people  at  Bar  Harbor  and  in  the 
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A  Forecast  Made  Etpedally  for 

The  Scrap  Book. 
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Maine  woods  will  have  comfortable  warmth,  while  people  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Aiken, 
and  Asheville  will  suffer  from  uncomfortable  coolness. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  all  Northern  resorts,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  it  will  be 
unusually  cold.  Visitors  to  Saratoga,  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  George,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  resorts  will  shiver,  and  wear  overcoats,  and  many  who  arrived  at  those  resorts 
so  early  will  wish  that  they  had  remained  at  home. 

At  Atlantic  City  and  all  the  Jersey  coast  places,  on  the  13th  of  June,  will  occur  the 
worst  thunder-storm  of  the  summer — with  appalling  flashes  of  lightning  and  most  terrify- 
ing claps  of  thunder.  Children  and  timid  persons  are  warned  not  to  go  far  from  their 
hotels  on  that  day,  until  after  the  storm. 

At  the  Great  Lakes  resorts,  and  other  places  in  the  Middle  West  and  far  down  toward 
the  Southwest,  on  the  12th  of  July,  terrific  easterly  gales  will  follow  great  storms  of 
previous  days.  At  Mississippi  Valley  resorts  visitors  must  count  upon  cyclones  and  torna- 
does, July  12  to  14.  All  boatmen,  yachtsmen,  and  fishermen  in  these  regions  are  warned 
to  look  out,  on  the  days  mentioned,  for  sudden  and  merciless  gales  from  the  east. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Cape  May,  Atlantic  City,  and  all  resorts  in  and  near  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  Annapolis  will  suffer,  from  the  loth  to  the  13th 
of  July,  from  excessive  heat.  At  those  resorts  the  heat  on  those  days  will  be  positively 
stifling.  Professional  '*  resorters "  who  detest  tropical  weather  at  its  worst,  had  better 
remain  at  more  iwrtherly  resorts  until  after  July  13. 

At  all  the  resorts  just  mentioned,  and  at  all  the  hot  springs  and  mountain  resorts  in 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania — look  out  for  tremendous  thunder- 
storms on  the  14th  of  July.  Those  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning  should  not  venture 
far  from  camp,  or  row  or  sail  very  far  from  landings  on  that  day. 

GENERAL  FORECAST  FOR  THE  COUNTRY:  Right  up  to  the  4th  of  July,  the 
weather  throughout  the  country  will  be  remarkably  dry  and  unusually  cold. 

At  the  time  this  magazine  is  issued,  about  the  20th  of  May,  all  the  country,  in  a  belt 
five  hundred  miles  wide  from  Cape  May  to  Seattle,  will  l)e  recovering  from  an  extraordi- 
nary drought.  Draw  a  line  from  Cape  May  to  Seattle,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  and  south  of  that  line,  a  long  dry  period  will  be  coming  to  an  end.  But 
north  and  south  of  that  dry  belt  the  people  Will  have  had  rain  in  plenty. 

New  England  will  not  be  as  dry  as  last  year.  Heavy  rains  in  that  region  will  start 
right  after  Decoration  Day  and  continue  at  intervals  through  June  and  July. 

June  will  indeed  be  the  great  storm  month  of  the  year  in  the  East.  All  over  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country,  where  floods  are  of  periodical  occurrence,  the  people  should 
prepare  for  floods. 

Workers  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  people  in  Mexico,  in  the  last  week  in  June,  will 
suffer  from  the  hottest  wave  recorded  for  many  years  in  their  region.  The  number  of 
prostrations  from  heat  at  that  time  among  laborers  on  the  canal  will  be  unprecedented. 

At  this  same  time  Texas  and  the  Gulf  States  will  also  be  suffering  from  one  of  the 
hottest  spells  they  have  ever  known.  Yet,  at  that  same  time,  people  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  will  be  wearing  overcoats  and  asking  themselves  if  winter  has  returned. 

July  will  enter  with  a  hot  wave  throughout  the  country.  There  will  be  terrific  storms 
over  the  Ohio  Valley  on  the  5th,  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  12th,  and  over  the 
Gulf  States  on  the  19th.  On  the  24th  of  July,  throughout  all  the  West,  the  people  will 
cease  outdoor  work  wherever  possible,  owing  to  the  blistering  sun. 

August  will  be  a  generally  hot  month  everywhere.  The  hottest  general  wave  of  the 
month  will  include  August  21  to  26. 

In  September,  during  an  excessive  hot  and  sultry  spell,  will  occur  the  great  equinoctial 
storm.  This  vast  storm  will  make  its  appearance  first  over  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and 
drift  southward.  It  will  reach  the  South  Atlantic  States  on  the  25th — and  will  be  followed 
by  a  most  welcome  cold  wave,  during  which  summer  will  have  a  sinister  and  complete 
cffacement  for  1908. 


Note  :  lii  these  forecasts  onlv  those  localities  or  resorts  are  mentioned  that  are  to  have  weather 
extraordinary.  Places  not  specifically  mentioned  will  enjoy  "ordinary*'  weather,  meaning  freedom  from 
excessive  heat  or  great  storms  or  floods. 


Hackensack  weather  man.  He  forecasted 
for  the  winter — said  that  on  the  5th  of 
January  the  West,  up  Chicago  way,  would 
be  swept  by  blizzards  and  that  trains  out  of 
Chicago  for  hundreds  of  miles  westward 
would  be  snow-bound.  Well,  this  is  Jan- 
uary 6,  eh  ?  " 

Cow-puncher:  **Yep!  And  if  Chicago's 
blizzard-bound,  the  newspapers'll  have  it 
to-day." 

Writer :    "  Well,   then,  upon   the  news- 


1  ''^amtf 


A  canon  in  the  ranch 
country  of  New  Mexico, 
ninety  miles  north  of  El 
Paso.  Time:  first  week  in 
January,  1908.  Two  horse- 
men— one  a  cow-puncher, 
the  other  a  writer  from  New  York— loping 
down  a  trail  leading  to  the  town  of  Alamo 
Gordo,  ten  miles  away. 

Writer :  "  In  The  Scrap  Book  for  last 
Xovemher,  I  had  an  article  on  Devoe,  the 
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paper  reports  of  to- 
day rests  Devoc's 
reputation  as  a 
prophet." 

They  spur  their 
cayuses  into  Alamo 
Gordo,  grab  a  copy  of 
the  El  Paso  Herald, 
and,  in  spread  heads 
in  red  ink,  read: 

**  Chicago  in  grip  of 
worst  blizzard  for  years. 
All  western  trains  snow- 
bound.** 

Writer:  "Bully  ! 
Thousands  who  read 
The  Scrap  B(X)k  last 
November  will  to-day 
find  that  the  sage  of 
Hackensack  has  made 
good." 

^ 

Scene :  A  cottage  at 
the  jumping-oflf  end 
of  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey.  It  is  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  March  24,  1908. 
At  a  desk — lighted  by 
Standard  Oil,  red- 
shaded — sits  a  little 
man  with  a  head  as 
big  as  Taft's  and  the 
nerves  of  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  on  elec- 
tion night  when  rcliirns  are  incoming.  The 
small,  lean,  big-headed,  nervous  man  is 
studying  a  column  of  figures. 

Enter,  by  appointment,  the  writer — fresh 
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HOLmAV-MAKKRS  IN   BOSTON  AND  NORTHERN 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUST   PREPARE  FOR 
COLD    AND   CLOUDV  WEATHER 
ON     DECORATION  DAY 


0%"iter :  **  Know  why 
?^?^'jy>!*C  ^  Z^^"^^*^^      write  you 
oV^       V*P    a^ain?     It's  be- 
V  Cai»se  your  long-shots 

for  the  winter  all  hit 
the  bull's-eye.  We 
now  want  your  prog- 
nostications for  the 
American  summer." 

Devoe  proceeds  to 
talk  off  the  forecasts 
printed  with  this  arti- 
cle. Does  he  hike  to 
his  two-by-four  porch 
and  gaze  at  moon, 
stars,  clouds  ?  Xo  ! 
He  stays  out  in  the 
crimson  rays  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  pores 
over  reams  of  figures. 

He  might  seem  to 
you  like  a  bookkeeper 
at  work— might  be  an 
expert  accountant  on 
the  job.  But  he  is 
merely  the  weather 
man.  studying  the  long 
columns  of  figures 
that  look  like  sums  in 
addition. 

As  the  result  of  his 
seance  with  the  mathe- 
matics he  d'ctates  to 
the  writer  the  fore 
cast,  covering  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  sunmier  resorts,  holidays,  ter- 
rors of  thunder-storms,  perils  of  floods,  and 
hot  times  all  around. 


IN  FLORIDA.  ON  JUNE  28,  THINGS  WILL  LOOK  LIKE  THE  CLOSE  OF  DAY  AFTER  SUNDOWN. 
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Devoe  (after  finishing  forecasts)  :  "  We 
must  add  a  word  about  the  most  important 
heavenly  event  of  the  summer — a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  will  be  the  most 
remarkable  eclipse  the  people  of  this  country 
have  seen  in  a  generation.  It  will  be  in  the 
view  of  all  resorters  and  all  workers,  idlers 
and  others,  the  country  over. 

**  At  noon  on  the  28th  of  June  chickens 
will  go  to  roost,  sparrows  will  seek  their 
belfry  perches,  and  owls  will  sit  up  and  take 
notice — all  as  at  night.  Throughout  the 
land  the  aspect  of  things  will  be  that  of 
sunset.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  upon 
us.  The  moon  will  be  between  us  and  Old 
Sol.  Semidarkness  will  prevail — the  degree 
of  darkness  that  will  surround  you  depend- 
ing upon  the  State  you  happen  to  be  sum- 
mering in. 

"The  line  of  totality— that  is  the  belt  of 
deepest  darkness  —  will  be  seventy  miles 
wide  and  six  thousand  miles  long.  If  you 
want  to  be  right  plumb  in  that  belt,  you'll 
have  to  go  to  middle  Florida.  There,  only, 
will  you  see  the  eclipse  in  totality. 

"  In  Florida  things  will  look  like  the  close 
of  day  after  sundown.  Elsewhere  at  the 
same  time  things  will  look  like  things  do 
when  the  sun  is  just  dipping  into  the 
horizon. 

"  The  reason  it  will  be  darker  in  Florida 
than  elsewhere,  is  because  there  the  moon 
will  entirely  hide  the  sun ;  while  elsewhere 
enough  of  the  sun  will  remain  visible  to 
make  it  look  like  a  very  new  moon. 


ON  JULY  4,  WEST  OF  THE  OHIO. 
CELBBRATORS   ARE  WARNED 
TO  EXPECT  HEAVY  RAIXS. 


IN  THE  LATTER   PART  OF  JUNE    VISITORS   TO  NORTHERN 
RESORTS  WILL  SHIVER  AND  WEAR  OVERCOATS. 


"  I  needn't  tell 
you  more  about 
this  notable  eclipse, 
because  the  eighty 
millions  of  this 
country  will  see  it 
for  themselves  at 
noon  on  June  28. 

"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  eclipse, 
in  New  England 
and  the  Middle 
States,  there  will 
be  clouds  and  very 
dark  weather  for 
two  or  three  days, 
while  at  all  the 
summer  resorts  on 
the  New  England 
and  New  Jersey 
coasts  a  cold  storm 
will  rage." 

Writer :  "  I  won- 
der if  you  can  give 
us  a  few  short, 
practical,  specific 
rules  by  which  any 
person  can  fore- 
tell local  weather  a  day  or  so  ahead  in  his 
particular  locality  ?  " 

Devoe :  **  Certainly !  I  can  give  you  a 
few  rules  by  which  any  man  can  be  his  own 
weather-prophet  and  foretell  weather  a 
whole  month  in  advance. 

**  Take  the  latter  part  of  May,  for 
example,  at  the  time  the  people  will  read 
this.  The  weather  rules  for  that  period  are 
these :  When  very  heavy  rains  are  falling 
five  hundred  miles  east  of  you,  prepare  for 
floods  in  three  weeks:  but  if  very  heavy 
rains  are  falling  five  hundred  miles  west  of 
you,  expect  mild,  pleasant  weather  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

**  For  the  month  of  June  the 
rules  are :  When  heavy  clouds 
move  rapidly  from  the  northwest 
toward  the  southeast,  there  will 
be  rain  within  twenty-four  hours. 
When  thin,  hazy  clouds  move 
rapidly  from  southwest  toward 
northeast,  prepare  for  cold  north- 
east storm  next  day.  When  the 
wind  blows  from  northwest  and 
stops  suddenly,  prepare  for  thun- 
der-storms the  next  day. 

**  For  July :  When  a  cloudburst 
occurs  five  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  you  in  this  month,  pre- 
pare for  floods  in  three  weeks. 
1^  "  F*or  August :  During  this 
month  cyclones  are  likely  to  travel 
from  the  east  toward  the  west 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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"  For  September :  This  month,  always, 
any  year,  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the 
weather  which  we  are  likely  to  encounter 
for  the  next  four  months.  If  the  wind 
blows  from  the  southwest  from  the  20th 
to  the  23d.  we  will  have  a  pleasant  autumn 
followed  by  a  cold  winter.  If  the  winl 
blows  from  the  southeast  during  that  sani' 
three  days,  we  shall  have  a  showery  fall 
and  an  open,  mild  winter.  If  it  blow- 
from  the  northeast  we  shall  have  a  cold, 
stormy  winter.  If  it  blows  from  the  north- 
west we  will  have  a  very  cold,  dry  winter." 

<^  *^ 

For  weather  talks  and  forecasts  of  the 
sort  quoted  here,  Devoe  earns  almost  as 
much  money  as  is  yielded  by  his  regular 
business — timber  and  kindling-wood. 

For  predicting  weather  two  whole  years 
in  advance,  a  Chattanooga  medicine  com- 
pany alone  pays  him  a  salary  equal  to  that 
of  a  New  Y'ork  policeman.  Farmers  in 
many  States  plant  according  to  his  advice, 
given  half  a  year  in  advance. 

A    Montana    farmer   is   now   reaping  a 
harvest  of  dollars  from  spring  wheat  (worth 
fifteen  cents  more  than  fall  wheat),  simply 
because  Devoe  told  the  farmer 
that  plenty  of  rain  would  fall  in 
Montana  this  spring.    Solely  on 
that  advice  the  farmer  planted 
hundreds    of    acres    in  spring 
wheat  instead  of  saving  his  land 
for  the  less  prohiable  fall  wheat. 

Writer:  "What  will  Ameri- 
can weather  be  on  the  day  The 
Scrap  Book  comes  out  with  your 
forecasts — May  20?" 

Devoe :  **  .\  hot  wave  will 
be  sweeping  the  country  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific;  it  will  be 
sultry ;  people  will  get  out  their 
fans ;  thousands  will  feel  de- 
pressed, imagining  themselves 
suffering  from  what  they  call 
'  spring  fever.'  For  a  month  or  more  there- 
after the  spirit  of  restlessness  will  be  in  the 
very  air:   for  the  powers  in  the  heavens 


will  be  preparing  for  the  great  event  of 
the  year — the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
June  28. 

"  An  allowance  of  a  day  or  two  either 
way  must  be  made  in  all  the  long-distance 


ON  LABOR  DAY  THE  HOTTEST  WEATHER  OF  THE  SUMMER  WILL 
EXTEND    OVER    THE    ENTIRE    COUNTRY.      CHICAGO  AND 
NEW  YORK  WILL  BE  THE  HOTTEST  PLACES  OF  ALL. 


forecasts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  man 
can  predict  the  exact  day  and  l  our  so  far 
ahead." 


FORBEARANCE. 

EVEIRYTHING  hath  two  handles :  the  one  soh  and  manageable,  the  other  such  as  will  not  en- 
dure to  be  touched.  If,  then,  your  brother  do  you  an  injury,  do  not  take  it  by  the  hot  and 
hard  handle,  by  representing  to  yourself  all  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  fact ;  but  look 
rather  on  the  soft  side,  and  extenuate  it  as  much  as  is  possible,  by  considering  the  nearness  of  the 
relation,  and  the  long  friendship  and  familiarity  between  you — obligations  to  kindness  which  a 
tingle  provocation  ought  not  to  dissolve.  And  thus  you  will  take  the  accident  by  its  manageable 
handl;.— 6pfctetUS. 
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THE  MOST  EXCLUSIVE  CLUB  IN 

THE  WORLD. 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  WAS  KING  EDWARD'S  RESORT  WHEN 
HE  WAS  PRINCE,  AND  A  SPECIAL  DINING-TABLE  AND  A 
WRITING-DESK  ARE  STILL   RESERVED  FOR  HIM. 


XE  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive clubs  in 
the  whole  world 
is  the  Marlbor- 
ough Qub,  whose 
building  stands 
at  the  western  end  of  Pall  Mall, 
near  Marlborough  House,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  present 
King  of  England  while  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales.  From  Marl- 
borough House,  the  Marlborough 
Club  took  its  name.  It  long  ago 
became  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
prince ;  and  since  he  l^ecame  king, 
his  interest  in  it  has  not  waned. 
No  one  can  be  admitted  to  it 
without  his  sanction.  His  per- 
sonal friends  become  members 
of  it  as  soon  as  he  has  expressed 
a  wish  for  their  enrolment. 

In  its  dining-room  there  is  a 
special  table  always  reserved  for 
him  at  which  he  may  sit  with 
such  intimates  as  he  chooses  to 
invite.  In  the  writing  -  rcx>m 
there  is  also  a  desk  which  no  one 
rl-i'  ever  thinks  of  using,  and  at 
which  KinR  Edward  has  carried 
on  his  personal  correspondence. 
Altliough  the  building  is  quite 
ini))osing,  it  is  somewhat  simply 
furnished,  \v\th  that  sort  of  shn- 
plicity  which  is  by  no  means 
inexpensive.  Because  of  its  cx- 
chisivcncss,  it  is  perhaps  less 
often  spoken  of  than  many  of 
I  lie  older  clubs,  such  as  the  Carl- 
ton, the  Travellers,  and  the 
Athenaeum. 

Oddly  enouKli.  tlie  club  which 
ranks  next  to  tlic  Marlbonnigh 
in  exclusiveness  is  the  famous 
Beefsteak  Qub,  .which  has  black- 
balled many  a  prime  minister, 
many  a  nobleman  of  high  rankt 
while  opening  its  doors  at  the 
same  time  to  nien  of  letters, 
artists,  and,  in  fact,  to  those  who 
are  congenial,  without  ai|y  con- 
sideration as  to  their  rank  or 
their  riches. 


THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE   MARLBOROUGH  CLUB.      THIS  WAS  A 
FAVORITE  RESORT  OF    KING  EDWARD'S  WHEN    HE  WAS 
PRINCE  OF  WALES,    AND   NO   ONE  CAN  BE  ADMIT- 
TED TO  IT  WITHOUT  HIS  SANCTION. 
From  a  thotografh  by  Arthur  Ullyett.  London. 
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THE  DINING-ROOM  AT  THE  MARLBOROUGH.     KING  EDWARD'S  TABLE  IS  IN  THE  RIGHT  FORE 

GROUND,    UNDER  THE  PICTURE. 
From  a  fhoio^raph  by  Arthur  Ullyett.  Lt>udon. 


THE  WRITING-ROOM  AT  THE  MARLBOROUGH  CLUB.     THE  DESK  IN  THE  CORNER 

IS  THE  king's. 
From  a  phoiograth  by  Attnur  Ullyett,  I^ndon. 
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USING  THE  MIND  TO  CURE  THE  BODY. 


BY    ARTHUR    B.  REEVE. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ADVANCE  IN  HEALING  DISEASE  BY  MEN- 
TAL  SUGGESTION  THROUGH  THE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  HYPNO- 
TISTS, MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 


^  SSUME  a  comfortable  position 
on  this  lounge,"  says  the 
white  -  haired,  placid- faced 
doctor  in  a  soothing,  some- 
what monotonous  tone. 
**  Now  look  at  this  crystal 
in  a  dreamy,  listless  manner,  with  a  sort  of 
blank,  expressionless  stare,  thinking  of 
nothing,  not  concentrating  your  eyes  upon 
it,  but  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  eye  so 
that  the  stone  has  a  confused  outline.  Do 
not  look  at  it;  rather  look  through  and 
past  it.  Do  not  wonder  what  will  happen, 
for  nothing  disagreeable  will  happen.  Do 
not  be  apprehensive  or  suspicious.  Be  nega- 
tive, indolent.  Have  faith  in  me  and  in 
yourself,  and  drift.  Already  you  feel  the 
delightful  sensation  of  drowsiness.  The 
sounds  of  my  voice  lose  interest  to  you— 
a  grateful  sense  of  surrender  to  some  pleas- 
ing influence  which  you  cannot  resist  de- 
scends upon  you.  Refreshing  sleep  has 
come.    Sleep,  sleep — sleep." 

As  the  doctor  proceeds  his  voice  seems  to 
the  patient  to  be  receding  into  mysterious 
remoteness,  the  trained  nurse  at  his  elbow 
simply  fades  quietly  out  of  his  sight,  the 
sparkling  crystal  grows  fainter  and  fainter— 
and  the  next  thing  the  patient  knows  he  is 
himself  again,  an  hour,  perhaps  several 
hours,  later. 
Himself? 

Yes,  more  than  himself.  He  has  traveled 
perhaps  many  miles  on  the  highroad  to  re- 
covery from  that  awful  nervousness  that 
prostrated  him,  or  from  the  alcohol  or  to- 
bacco th.at  debauched  him,  or  from  the  dark 
despair  of  life  which  his  physician  called  by 
the  ugly  name  of  "  hypochondria." 

He  h:is  simply  been  taking  a  "  treatment " 
in  what  the  modern  scientists  call  by  the 
formidable  name  of  "  psychotherapy  "—the 
cure  of  the  mind. 

The  mind  has  many  ills  as  well  as  the 
body.    Can  the  mind  cure  them  itself? 

Yes,  within  certain  limits,  answer  the 
leading  investigators  of  to-day.  Yes,  abso- 
lutely, answer  the  followers  of  the  **  new 
thought."  Almost  as  emphatically,  yes,  an- 
swer the  many  physicians  in  America  and 


Europe  who  are  practising  this  new  science 
of  **  hypnotic  therapeutics." 

Now  come  the  doctors  of  divinity,  as  well 
as  the  doctors  of  medicine,  and  say  that 
psychology,  combined  with  religion,  will 
cure  many  human  ills.  Call  it  what  you 
wfsh,  whether  a  name  of  five  syllables  or 
only  one,  "  the  will,"  the  fact  remains  that 
the  modern  world  is  discovering  a  real  truth 
— that  the  mind  is  its  own  best  cure  for 
many  of  the  ills  to  which  it  is  heir. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in 
1778,  Franz  Anton  Mesmer  came  to  Paris 
with  the  most  extravag^ant  tales  of  cures  he 
had  accomplished  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
elsewhere,  by  what  he  called  **  animal  mag- 
nciism." 

So  great  was  the  excitement  that  the  gov- 
ernment felt  called  on  to  take  notice  of 
Mesmer,  and  an  investigating  commission 
was  appointed,  one  of  whose  members  was 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  effects  actually  produced  are  pro- 
duced purely  by  the  imagination,"  they  re- 
ported. They  had  stated  the  truth ;  and  yet 
it  has  taken  over  a  century  for  the  scientific 
world  to  refine  the  dross  from  the  gold  of 
mesmerism. 

Si.xty-five  years  ago  Andrew  Jackson  Da- 
vis, the  **  Poughkeepsie  seer,"  as  he  was 
called,  while  entranced,  used  to  diagnose 
and  prescribe  for  disease  with  alleged  won- 
derful results.  So  mesmerism  was  fairly 
launched  in  the  United  States.  Forty  years 
ago  a  Manchester  physician.  Dr.  Braid,  gave 
it  the  name  of  hypnotism,  and  he  it  was 
who  discovered  that  no  operator  was  neces- 
sary at  all;  that  a  person  could  hypnotize 
himself  by  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  a 
bright  object. 

But  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  there  been  any  scientific  utiliza- 
tion of  man's  **  latent  powers  "  to  cure  men- 
tal and  nervous  disease,  sometimes  assist 
in  the  cure  of  organic  disease,  and  even  aid 
the  normal,  every-day  man  to  withstand  bet- 
ter the  terrific  strain  of  present-day  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  easy  to  magnify  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  science.    But  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
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neglect  it.  The  truth,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
lies  between  neglect  and  overemphasis. 

There  are  many  diseases  that  hypnotism 
will  cure,  mostly  nervous;  there  are  many 
it  will  benefit;  there  are  more  in  which  it 
is  of  no  avail  at  all.  Always  it  should  be 
used  with  the  utmost  care,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  practitioners. 

We  have  noted  the  method  of  treatment 
by  a  hypnotist  who,  in  the  hypnotic  sleep, 
suggests  to  his  patient  certain  things  or 
conditions  he  desires  to  remedy. 

Here  is  the  prescription  for  self-treat- 
ment, as  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos,  of  New 
York,  gives  it.  It  is  called  "  auto-sugges- 
tion," and  is  to  be  applied  during  the  state 
of  mental  abstraction  called  reverie,  imme- 
diately preceding  natural  sleep,  a  time 
found  to  be  most  appropriate. 

"  I  advise  my  patients,"  he  says,  "  as  they 
are  about  yielding  to  slumber,  to  say  to 
themselves  that  they  will  no  longer  be  slaves 
of  the  imperative  idea,  or  of  the  evil  habit 
which  is  crippling  their  best  expression. 
Lapsing  into  sleep  with  such  a  thought 
paramount,  is  all  but  equivalent  to  sugges- 
tion by  another.'* 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  at  a 
it   is  just   the  plain  growtli   of  character 
through  fixing  in  the  mind  the  idea:  "I 
will  I  "    **  While  waiting  for  sleep  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  influence  the 
mind   by    repetition  of 
an    appropriate  •  phrase 
as  to  convert  the  sense 
of    the   phrase   into  a 
dominant  idea  which  in- 
fluences   function  and 
conduct." 

Thus  we  have  the 
two  receipts,  for  sug- 
gestion by  another  and 
for  suggestion  by  self. 

Dip  into  the  records 
of  this  new  science  and 
you  come  to  a  world 
where  the*  working  of 
miracles  seems  to  be 
part  of  mere  office 
routine.  Metaphysical 
healers,  mind-curists, 
viti-culturists,  magnetic 
healers,  astrological 
health-guides,  medical 
clairvoyants,  vibration- 
ists,  occultists,  all  work 
their  cures  by  sugges- 
tion and  auto  -  sugges- 
tion, with  or  without 
hypnotism. 

Just  what  is  hypno- 
tism and  how  does  it 
work  ? 


Briefly,  it  is  the  production  of  a  trance- 
like sleep  in  which  may  be  called  up  certain 
ideas  that  seem  to  have  no  place  in  the 
ordinary  self,  but  rather  to  be  part  of  a 
second,  dual  personality. 

This  theory  of  dual  personality  is  now 
pretty  generally  established  by  leading  psy- 
chologists. That  is  to  say,  the  hypnotist 
goes  over  the  threshold,  or  "  limen,*"  as  it 
were,  into  a  second  self,  which  is  called 
by  some  the  subliminal  ("beneath  the 
threshold")  and  by  others  the  transliminal 
("across  the  threshold").  The  difference 
in  definition  is  merely  a  difference  in  terms. 
I'^sscntially,  the  thing  is  the  same. 

The  method  of  hypnotization  we  have 
seen.  Practically,  any  one  who  is  willing 
can  be  hypnotized;  few  unwilling  can  be. 
There  are  cases  on  record,  however,  of 
persons  so  susceptible  as  to  be  hypnotized 
over  the  telephone. 


DR.  S.   WEIR    MITCHELL,    A   PROMINENT    ADVOCATE    OF   THE  THERA- 
PEUTIC   USE    OF  SUGGESTION. 
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PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG. 

From  a  fhoiosrixfh  by  rack  Brothers,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. 

The  important  point  is,  after  all,  what 
hypnotism  will  do.  Reputable  physicians, 
both  in  America  and  abroad,  are  applying 
it  for  either  relief  or  cure  of  functional 
disorders  of  digestion,  absorption,  and  cir- 
culation ;  even  seasickness,  all  forms  of 
hysteria,  writer's  cramp,  and  similar  occu- 
pational neuroses,  speech  defects,  insomnia, 
nervous  exhaustion,  sciatica,  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  many  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Quackenl>os,  who  has  written  a  book 
about  it,  **  Hypnotic  Therapeutics,"  has 
treated  some  seven  thousand  cases.  He 
even  adds  diabetes  to  the  list. 

In  one  case,  he  asserts,  the  patient  had 
lost  tive  pounds  a  week  for  six  weeks.  He 
had  been  given  up.  He  was  treated  seven 
times  and  was  assured  of  his  mental  con- 
trol over  the  manufacture  and  assimilation 
of  sugar  in  his  body:  his  appetite  for  sweets 
and  starchy  foods  was  destroyed.  That 
was  in  1902.  The  man  is  reported  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy  yet. 

The  famous  Dr.  Liebcault,  of  France,  in 
i86()  published  a  book  on  hypnotic  cure. 
One  copy  was  sold.  Some  years  later  he 
cured  a  case  of  sciatica:  his  fame  at  once 
iK'came   international,   and    within    a  few- 


weeks  the  first  edition  of  his  long-neglected 
book  was  exhausted. 

It  is  also  possible,  it  is  claimed,  by  hyp- 
notic treatment  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
flesh.  In  the  hypnotic  state  the  operator 
suggests : 

**  Vour  bodily  income  is  in  excess  of  your 
outlay.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  increase  of 
muscular  work  and  the  diminution  of  fat- 
making  food." 

He  follows  this  with  suggestion  that 
makes  the  patient  desire  exercise  and  a  hst 
of  forbidden  foods  which  "you  are  no 
longer  fond  of."  The  patient  takes  the 
exercise,  eschews  the  foods,  and,  presto!— 
he  is  thin. 

How  far  hypnotism  can  go  is  ever  in  dis- 
pute, but  it  seems  certain  that  in  all  cases 
it  may  play  a  large  and  legitimate  part. 
As  one  of  the  leading  hypnotizers  says:' 

'*  Every  physician  and  nurse  is  aware  that 
drugs  have  a  psychical  vakie  based  on  the 
expectation  of  a  special  action,  a  belief  in 
their  efficiency,  and  that  what  is  in  the  doc- 
tor's mind  may  be  conveyed  to  the  patient 
^subtly  and  powerfully.  The  doctor  really 
accomplishes  more  than  his  medicines.  A 
cheerful  assurance  hastens  and  adds  to  their 
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action,  a  pessimistic  manner  nullifies  their 
effects.  The  bearing  of  nurse  and  physi- 
cians are  powerful  suggestives." 

Most  potent  is  it  in  the  cure  of  neuras- 
thenia. The  cases  are  countless  where  hyp- 
notism has  benefited  victims  of  this  disease, 
which  the  strain  and  worry  of  modern  life 
make  prevalent. 

One  victim  is  sleepless,  another  is  "  flying 
to  pieces,"  another  is  "  slipping  away  from 
himself,  and  the  strain  of  holding  on  is 
awful."    Scarcely  any  of  us  but  has 
personal  knowledge  of  such  cases. 

The  hypnotist  suggests  confidence  in 
the  patient — suggests  that  he  is  curable, 
outlines  a  plan  of  diet  and  exercise, 
"with  hypnotic  suggestion  that  it  be 
followed  rigidly  and  cheerfully. 

"  Ah,"  you  say,  "  but  the  cure  is  in 
that  program,  not  in  hypnotism." 

Quite  true.  But  any  one  who  has 
ever  seen  such  cases  knows  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  them  to  stick  to  a  program, 
for  they  are  completely  discouraged. 
Exactly  there  comes  in  the  hypnotist, 
making  the  patient  willing  to  do  these 
things  and  keeping  him  from  straying 
from  the  path  to  recovery.  Drugs  do 
that,  too,  in  other  diseases,  aiding 
nature.  It  is  in  nerve  disorders  that 
hypnotism  plays  its  greatest  part;  it 
stops  the  progress  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion that  is  .to-day  filling  our  insane 
asylums  with  a  speed  unequaled  in  the 
past,  and,  instead,  returns  its  patients 
.healthy  men  and  women  to  do  the 
world's  work. 

Xot  only  in  physical  disease  and  nerve 
exhaustion,  but  in  all  sorts  of  mental 
and  moral  disease  hypnotism  plays  a 
part.  It  may  remove  delusions,  hallu- 
cinations, obse-^^ions,  and  morbid  fears. 
It  is  most  potent  in  curing  kleptomania 
and  mania  for  lying. 

As  a  treatment  for  the  drink  habit, 
which  is  only  second  to  nervous  pros- 
tration in  adding  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  insanity,  hypnotism  plays  a  part  in 
effective  alleviation  that  is  unrivaled. 

Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  one  of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican hypnotists,  once  took  the  case  of  a 
man,  a  seemingly  hopeless  sot,  whose. father 
and  mother  before  him  had  both  been  vic- 
tims of  alcoholism.  To  the  doctor's  amaze- 
ment, he  effected  a  cure  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  many  disappointments,  it  is 
true,  but  the  percentage  of  permanent  cures 
is  astonishingly  high. 

As  for  drug  habits,  they  prove  general- 
ly far  more  difficult  than  alcoholism,  but 
there  have  been  wonderful  cures  of  cigar- 
ette addiction,  and  of  the  morphin,  heroin, 
and   cocain   habits.    .Again   and   again  the 


abnormal,  the  degrading,  and  the  disgusting 
yield  to  this  treatment;  often  the  first  treat- 
rrient  has  to  be  to  make  the  victim  want  to 
be  cured  before  he  can  be  treated  for  cure. 

But,  it  is  often  objected,  hypnotism  is  ab- 
normal and  dangerous.  The  leading  prac- 
titioners unite  in  denying  this  statement. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  a  plaything.  And  if 
it  is  dangerous,  they  say,  it  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  what  it  is  used  to  combat. 


.    SAMUEL    MrCOMB,   ASSISTANT    RECTOR    OF  EM- 
MANUEL CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

From  a  thotoerath  by  Chickering.  Boston. 

Dr.  Quackenbos,  and  recently  Mr.  H.  Ad- 
dington  Bruce,  in  '*  The  Riddle  of  Person- 
ality," both  assert  that  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion to  deprave  is  strictly  limited.  One 
investigator  goes  farther,  and  even  asserts 
that  "  there  is  not  on  record  a  single  proved 
ca*;c  of  veritable  crime  committed  through 
hypnotic  influence." 

This  statement  may  be  extreme,  but  it 
means  probably  that  a  liar  will  lie  and  a 
thief  steal,  whether  hypnotized  or  not. 
Also,  too  often,  detection  is  quite  likely  to 
cause  criminals  to  take  refuge  in  hypnotism 
as  an  excuse. 

As  for  the  effect  on  the  hypnotizer  him- 
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self,  it  is  claimed  by  one  that  he  would  break 
down  were  it  not  that  **  I  get  something  back 
from  my  patients;  otherwise.  I  should  be  a 
nervous  bankrupt." 

There  are  scores  of  well-known  practi- 
tion^r^^Dr.'  Boris  Sidis,  Dr.  John  D.  Quack- 
^ibos;  0f  New  York;  Dr.  Prince,  Dr.  Os- 
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good  Mason,  of  New  York :  Drs.  Liebcault, 
Bernheini,  Charcot,  and  Janet,  in  France,  as 
well  as  the  great  school  of  the  Salpetriere, 
in  Paris ;  Dr.  Grossman,  of  Berlin ;  Dr. 
Frederik  Van  Eeden,  of  Amsterdam;  Dr. 
Bramwell,  of  London;  and  so  on. 

Professors   James   and   Miinsterbcrg,  of 


Harvard;  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell:  Professor 
Barker,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  are  all  interested 
spectators  of  the  new  movement. 

Not  long  ago  the  attention  of  the  country 
was  riveted  on  the  work  of  a  Boston  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Elwood  Worcester,  rector  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel McComb. 

This  work  has 
come  now  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Em- 
manuel Movement." 
It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  practical 
blending  of  psychol- 
ogy and  religion,  of 
suggestion  and  auto- 
suggestion. 

The  work  began 
with  a  small  audience 
on  a  stormy  evening 
in  November,  1906, 
and  it  has  now  grown 
so  that  patients  are 
coming  from  all  over 
the  country.  The 
movement  has  been 
transplanted  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York, 
and  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  other  cities. 
Everywhere  its  ad- 
vocates speak  to 
thronged  halls. 
What  is  it? 
Every  day  the 
rector  and  his  assist- 
ant meet  persons  who 
wish  to  consult  them 
privately.  The  pas- 
tor's study  on  such 
occasions  resembles  a 
doctor's  office.  Half 
the  patients,  perhaps, 
are  from  out  of 
town,  only  a  small 
number  being  known 
personally  to  the  two 
m  i  n  i  s  t  e  f  s .  An  at- 
tendant takes  their 
names,  and  their 
cases  are  recorded 
just  as  in  a  dis- 
pensary. They  are 
advised,  encouraged. 
On  Wednesday  eve- 
nings, the  church  is  filled — filled  fuller  than 
most  churches  on  Sunday — with  those  suffer- 
ing in  mind  or  nerves  or  will — ^business  men. 
mothers,  wives,  school  teachers,  students, 
clerks,  those  who  drink  when  they  should 
not,  those  who  do  not  sleep  when  they 
should,  those  who  are  tired  of  life  through 
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sheer  nerve  weariness,  and  those  who  are 
affected  by  the  great  American  disease, 
"  worry." 

The  problem  is  to  help  these  people  by 
suggestion  and  auto-suggestion,  by  appro- 
priate hymns,  by  inspiring  speeches. 

Then,  after  the  service,  as  many  as  wish 
stay  and  adjourn  to  the  anteroom,  where 
they  are  personally  urged  to  make  special 
efforts  to  pull  themselves  together,  avoid 
worry,  and  strengthen  the  will.  It  is  all  so 
simple  that  it  seems  almost  childish  in  the 
telling. 

But  it  is  not  childish.  The  great  fact  is 
that  it  works. 

There  was,  for  instance,  a  clergyman  who 
had  borne  the  troubles  of  others  so  long 
that  he  could  sleep  only  with  the  aid  of 
drugs.  A  year  of  'this,  and  life  was  a 
wretched  slavery  to  narcotics,  doubly  de- 
grading to  a  minister. 

In  despair,  he  came  to  the  Emmanuel 
classes.  He  was  taught/  to  sleep,  so  to 
speak ;  he  was  soothed  and  revivified  in 
mind.  He  learned  his  lesson — and  slept. 
Xow  he  is  substantially  cured  and  free. 

There  was  a  case  of  a  young  woman,  a 
school-teacher,  who  was  a  victim  of  nerv- 
ous prostration,  a  sufferer  from  insomnia, 
and  periodically  became  crazy.  Within  a 
week  the  insomnia  was  cured,  and  the  pe- 
riodical mania  was  lessened  in  frequency. 

*•  Any  one  can  do  it,"  says  a  minister  who 
journeyed  far  to  Boston  to  see  it.  **  It  is 
simply  being  what  you  will  to  be.  The 
church,  the  doctors,  they  are  the  crutches 
of  a  weak-kneed  will." 

Pretty  good  sort  of  crutches  are  Dr. 
Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb,  too.  Both  of 
them  are  very  large  men,  broad-shouldered 
and  well-built  physically. 

Dr.  Worcester  is  the  sort  of  man  wHo 
looks  as  if  he  might  be  the  head  of  a  busi- 
ness corporation  instead  of  merely  organ- 
izing a  nerve  combination.  Deep-chested, 
scarcely  over  forty  years  of  age,  he  is  a 
man  of  great  physical  vigor— a  man  who 
inspires  confidence,  a  man  who  can  travel 
every  night  for  a  week  in  a  sleeping-car, 
deliver  twenty  lectures  in  twenty  cities,  ar- 
rive at  Boston  at  seven  o'clock  Wednesday 
night,  and  within  an  bnur  drop  into  the  Em- 
manuel class  as  if  he  had  spent  the  past 
month  in  the  quiet  of  his  study. 

Dr.  McComb  is  also  tall,  a  Scot,  with 
reddish,  sandy  hair  and  an  unmistakable 
accent.    He  is  as  forceful  as  Dr.  Worcester. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating. 
The  Emmanuel  movement  is  nearly  two 
years  old  and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
As  Dr.  Worcester  will  say  in  a  book  soon  to 
be  published : 

"We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  mind 
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over  the  body,  and  we  believe  also  in  medi- 
cine, in  good  habits,  and  in  a  wholesome, 
well-regulated  life.  In  the  treatment  of 
functional  nervous  disorders  we  make  free 
use  of  moral  and  psychical  agencies,  but  we 
do  not  believe  in  overtaxing  these  valuable 
aids.  We  have  confined  our  practise  to  that 
large  group  of  maladies  which  are  known 
to-day  as  functional  nervous  disorders,  al- 
though a  sound  psychical  and  moral  method 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  every  branch  of 
medicine.  It  is  in  the  field  of  functional 
neuroses  that  all  the  real  victories  of  psy- 
chotherapy have  been  won." 

Dr.  McComb  enumerates  as  curable  the 
list  of  diseases  mentioned  above  imder  hyp- 
notic treatment,  with  some  additions. 

There  is  really  no  miracle  about  it ;  it  is 
just  plain  scientific  application  of  principles 
that  we  are  dimly  coming  to  know  in  this 
twentieth  century. 

"  In  perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of  cases,  any- 
how," said  Dr.  Van  Eeden,  the  famous 
Dutch  physician  and  hypnotist,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country,  *'  doctors  rely  on 
mental  suggestion  quite  as  much  as  on 
drugs,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  it." 

The  mind  is  a  wonderful  mechanism — 
with  heaven  or  hell,  health  or  sickness,  joy- 
ful ^'^c  or  living  death,  within  itself.  Men- 
tal therapeutics,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
Cinderella  of  medical  science. 
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DESPITE  THE  CAREFUL  RESEARCHES  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  BIBLI- 
OGRAPHERS. COLLECTORS,  AND  LITERARY  HISTORIANS,  MANY  IM- 
PORTANT VOLUMES  HAVE  APPARENTLY  DISAPPEARED  FOREVER. 


^  O  the  genuine  book-lover,  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in 
literary  history  are  the  un- 
written ones.  When  the 
ideal  history  of  bibliography 
appears,  its  most  fascinating 
portion  will  be  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
lost  books  of  the  world.  The  lost  manu- 
scripts of  literature  have  been  discussed  by 
hundreds  of  historians  and  scholars,  who 
have  frequently  told  us  of  our  vanished 
treasures,  beginning  with  the  disappearance 
of  Sappho's  poems  and  ending  with  the 
burning  of  Burton's  '*  Scented  Garden."  No 
one,  strangely  enough,  has  written  about  our 
vanished  book  treasures. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
bibliography  was  an  inexact  science,  and 
thousands  of  important  books,  known  to 
have  been  once  printed,  could  not  be  traced. 

Then  the  great  bibliographers  of  the  last 
fifty  years  rewrote  and  reconstructed  our 
literary  history,  and  unearthed  hundreds  of 
precious  books  long  thought  to  be  forever 
lost.  Thanks  to  the  learned  knowledge  and 
untiring  energy  of  men  like  Halliwell, 
Blades,  Bradshaw,  Proctor,  Stevens,  Ker- 
ney,  and  Hazhtt,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant monuments  of  printing  and  master- 
pieces of  literature  have  been  discovered  and 
identified. 

The  record  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury- is  especially  good,  and  the  titles  of  the 
book  **  finds  "  made  during  this  period  would 
fill  fully  one-half  of  the  present  issue  of 
The  Scrap  Book. 

Among  famous  lost  books  which  have  been 
recently  rescued  from  obscurity,  three  may 
be  mentioned.  The  first  is  a  unique  copy  of 
the  folio  edition  of  Columbus's  letter  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
the  earliest  known  issue,  printed  in  Spain 
in  1493.  This  treasure,  purchased  for  about 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  is  now 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  second  work  is  Bayard's  Journal " 
of  1693.  the  first  book  printed  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  only  known  copy  was  foun«l 
by  a  New  York  girl,  in  1902,  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  in  London. 


The  third  book  is  Shakespeare's  **  Titus 
Andronicus,"  London,  1594,  the  first  edition 
of  the  first  printed  Shakespeare  play,  the 
existence  of  which  was  doubted  for  over 
two  centuries.  A  unique  copy,  found  in 
Sweden,  was  sold  to  a  Brooklyn  book- 
collector,  in  1905,  for  about  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Many  important  books  still  remain  lost  to 
us,  however,  in  spite  of  the  careful  researches 
of  a  multitude  of  bibliographers,  collectors, 
and  literary  historians.  Several  notable  ex- 
amples are  here  described. 

The  volumes  printed  by  William  Caxton, 
the  first  English  printer,  rival  Shakespeare's 
poems  and  plays  in  rarity  and  value.  Many 
of  them,  indeed,  are  far  more  valuable  and 
important,  because  of  their  closer  connection 
with  the  history  of  typography. 

William  Blades,  the  greatest  authority  on 
early  English  printing,  expertly  described 
Caxton's  typographical  career  in  England, 
from  the  beginning  of  1477,  when  he  estab- 
lished his  press  in  Westminster,  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  1491,  when  his  death  occurred. 
Many  Caxton  imprints  were  first  identified 
by  Blades.  Several  printed  fragments  and 
a  portion  of  an  ancient  manuscript  prove  the 
former  existence  of  other  imprints,  and 
additional  specimens  of  Gixton's  skill  will 
doubtless  be  discovered  in  the  future. 

A  manuscript  translation  of  the  tenth  to 
the  fifteenth  books  of  Ovid's  *'  Metamor- 
phoses," believed  to  be  in  Caxton's  auto- 
graph, is  in  the  Pepystan  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, England.  It  was  undoubtedly  in- 
tended for  the  press,  and  was  probably 
printed,  as  the  colophon  shows :  "  Trans- 
lated and  fynysshed  by  me  William  Caxton 
at  Wcstmestre  the  xxii  day  of  Apr>'ll,  the 
yere  of  our  lord  m.  iiiic  iiiixx  [1480]."  No 
printed  copy,  nor  even  a  fragment,  has  yet 
been  found. 

Several  small  portions  of  Caxton  imprints 
are  still  preserved,  the  earliest  being  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Book  of  Hours,  eight  leaves  only, 
now  in  an  Oxford  library.  This  is  the  first 
edition  (about  T478)  of  a  tiny  octavo,  printed 
several  times  by  Caxton.  The  majority  of 
his  imprints  were  large  folios  or  quartos. 
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and  this  Horie  is  therefore  the  smallest  book 
issued  by  him.  The  third  edition  (about 
1491)  of  the  same  book  is  also  represented 
by  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum, 

Another  fragment  in  England's  national 
collection  is  a  small  portion  of  *'  The  Life 
of  the  Noble  and  Christian  Prince,  Charles 
the  Great,"  printed  in  1485.  Among  other 
Caxton  fragments  is  the  second  edition  of 
"  The  Book  of  Courtesy,"  1491,  a  few  leaves 
of  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv,  Ox- 
ford. 

Lost  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  close  attention  given  for  many  years 
to  Shakespearian  bibliography  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  important 
editions  of  plays  and  poems  which  were  for- 
merly "Unknown,  or  thought  to  be  lost. 

With  the  unearthing  of  the  lirst  edition  of 
*•  Titus  Andronicus,"  1594,  the  record  of  the 
first  editions  of  the  genuine  Shakespeare 
plays  was  probably  rendered  complete;  the 
dates  of  the  first  issues  of  his  poetical  works 
— *•  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  Lucrece,"  the 
**  Sonnets,"  etc.— were  accurately  determined 
many  years  ago. 

Lost  Shakespearian  items  may  possibly  be 
discovered  in  the  course  of  time,  but  they 
will  be  confined,  in  all  probability,  to  late 
editions  of  his  dramatic  or  poetical  writings, 
or  to  early  books  referring  to  him  or  con- 
taining the  sources  of  his  works. 

The  precious  first  folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  1623,  contained  the  earliest 
known  appearance  of  the  following  dramas: 
The  Tempest,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  "  As  Vou  Like  It," 
**The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  "  King  John,"  "  Henry  VI 
(first,  second,  and  third  parts),  Henry 
VIII."  "  Coriolanus,"  "  Timon  of  Athens," 
"  Julnis  Oesar,"  "  Macbeth."  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  and  "  Cymbeline."  None  of 
these  is  known  to  have  been  previously 
printed. 

Early  nineteenth-century  critics  con- 
fidently believed  that  several  of  these  plays 
were  published  during  the  authors  lifetime; 
but  their  belief  is  not  now  accepted. 

"  Love*s  Labor's  Won,"  another  Shake- 
speare play,  is  mentioned  in  an  interesting 
list  of  his  genuine  dramas  given  in  1598  in 
**  Wit's  Treasury."  an  excessively  rare  and 
highly  important  work,  by  Francis  Meres. 
The  play  is  not  known  to-day  under  this 
title,  and  no  evidence  exists  of  its  having 
been  printed.  Several  critics  suggest  that 
the  title  applies  to  "  All's  Well  That  Ends 
Well." 

Shakespeare    finally   abandoned  dramatic 


composition  in  161 1,  leaving,  no  doubt,  with 
the  manager  of  his  company  unfinished 
drafts  of  several  plays,  among  them  being 
"  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  which  was 
published  in  1634  as  by  "  the  memorable 
worthies  of  their  lime.  Mr.  John  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare." 

Another  Shakespeare  play  supposed  to 
have  been  completed  by  the  same  writer 
was  the  "  History  of  Cardenio,"  which  was 
announced  for  publication  in  1653,  over  the 
names  of  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare.  No 
edition  of  it  now  exists.  Probably  this 
drama  is  identical  with  the  lost  play,  "  Car- 
dano,"  acted  at  court  in  161 3. 

A  supposed  Shakespeare  play.  "  Duke 
Humphrey,"  is  believed  to  have  survived  in 
manuscript  form  until  about  1750,  when  the 
servant  of  John  Warburton,  the  antiquary, 
"  unluckily  burned  or  put  under  pye  bot- 
toms "  fifty  manuscript  dramas  belonging  to 
her  master.  "  Duke  Humphrey "  is  not 
known  to  have  been  printed. 

Several  early  dramas  and  romances  upon 
which  Shakespeare  founded  his  best-known 
plays  still  remain  among  the  lost  books  of 
literature. 

The  "  Historie  of  Hamblet."  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
was  printed  in  England  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  probably  ran  through  a  num- 
ber of  editions.  The  earliest  known  form 
of  this  romance,  which  is  a  prose  transla- 
tion from  the  French  of  Belleforest,  is  the 
edition  of  1608,  which  exists  in  a  unique 
copy.  In  1875  James  O.  Halliwell-PhilHpps, 
the  great  Shakespearian  authority,  who  un- 
earthed many  lost  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  vainly  offered  two  hundred  pounds 
for  a  perfect  copy  of  any  early  edition  of 
"  Hamblet."  Of  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
pea  re's  "  Hamlet,"  1603,  only  two  copies  are 
extant,  neither  of  them  being  perfect. 

Shakespeare's  "  King  Lear."  first  printed 
in  1608,  was  based  upon  an  anonymous 
drama  called  "  The  True  Chronicle  History 
of  King  Leir,"  the  earliest  known  edition 
of  which  is  dated  1605.  "King  Leir"  was 
acted,  however,  in  1593,  and  was  registered 
for  publication  the  following  year.  Bibliog- 
raphers think  that  the  first  edition  was  issued 
in  1594.  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  lost  books. 

Shelley's  Missing  Books. 

In  the  list  of  lost  books  no  works  arc 
productive  of  so  much  inquisitive  interest, 
or  have  been  hunted  for  so  persistently,  as 
those  which  figure  under  the  name  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  His  lost  books  number 
four,  at  least,  and  most  probably  this  is  a 
low  estimate. 

This  interesting  quartet  of  lost  Shelleys 
all  bear  the  same  date,  181 1.    The  first  is 
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*'  An  Essay  on  Love,"  a  poem.  A  copy  was 
sent  by  Shelley  to  William  Godwin,  his 
father-in-law,  on  January  i6,  1812,  but  can- 
not be  traced  to-day,  and  has  probably  van- 
ished, in  company  with  the  remainder  of  the 
edition. 

The  second  work  is  "  Leonara,"  a  novel, 
written  by  Shelley  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg. 

'*  Lines  on  a  Fete  at  Carlton  House,"  the 
third  missing  Shelley  item,  was  doubtless  a 
broadside  poem.  Shelley  is  said  to  have 
'*  amused  himself  by  throwing  copies  of  the 
poem  into  the  carriages  of  persons  going  to 
Carlton  House  after  the  fete." 

The  fourth  book  is  "A  Poetical  Essay  on 
the  Existing  State  of  Things,"  which  was 
sold  in  London,  in  181 1,  at  the  price  of  two 
shillings.  The  Dublin  Weekly  Messenger 
stated,  in  March,  181 2,  that  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  "  Poetical 
Essay "  amounted  to  *'  nearly  an  hundred 
pounds,"  and  that  this  sum  was*  subscribed 
by  Shelley  as  his  contribution  to  an  Irish 
fund  then  being  raised. 

For  the  profits  derived  from  a  two-shilling 
pamphlet  to  amount  to  **  nearly  an  hundred 
pounds,"  an  extremely  large  number  of 
copies  must^have  been  disposed  of,  and  yet 
no  one  since  Shelley's  time  has  ever  seen 
the  poem.  *  ' 

Shelley's  first  book,  "  Original  Poetry,  by 
Victor  and  Cazire,"  printed  in  1810,  disap- 
peared until  1898,  when  a  copy  turned  up. 
A  second  copy  of  the  same  book  was  dis- 
covered in  1903,  and  brought  six  hundred 
pounds  at  a  London  book  sale.  Some  lucky 
person  may  possibly  find  the  four  lost  Shel- 
Icys  described  above,  which  are  no  less  in- 
teresting than  the  "  Original  Poetry,"  and 
possess  equal  money  value.  The  "  Poetical 
Essay,"  indeed,  would  probably  bring  a  sum 
far  in  excess  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

Earliest  American  Histories. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Americana,"  col- 
lectors describe  the  earliest  and  rarest  books 
relating  to  the  history  and  geography  of 
America.  Many  works  possessing  American 
interest  are  among  the  world's  lost  books. 
Some  of  the  most  important  examples  are 
the  early  volumes  issued  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  first  printing-press  set 
up  in  the  American  colonies. 

Among  our  vanished  imprints  are  the  first 
productions  of  the  press,  **  The  Freeman's 
Oath,"  a  broadside  printed  in  1638;  Pierce's 
"  Almanack,"  also  printed  in  1638;  a  list  of 
"  Theses "  at  the  first  commencement  of 
Harvard  College,  1642;  the  "Capital  Laws 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  1643 ;  a  "  Spelling- 
Book,"  1644;  Norris's  "Salem  Catechism," 
1648,  etc. 


These  lost  works,  could  they  be  found 
to-day,  would  be  valued  at  thousands  of 
dollars  apiece. 

John  Eliot,  the  famous  Indian  apostle, 
translated  into  the  Massachusetts  Indian 
language  a  number  of  works  which  were 
printed  in  Cambridge,  and,  although  widely 
circulated,  are  lost  books.  His  version  of 
the  celebrated  Indian  Bible  has  been  pre- 
served, but  other  translations  made  by  him 
have  long  since  vanished.  Among  these  are 
his  short  catechism,  1654,  the  earliest  printed 
book  in  the  native  Indian  tongue;  Genesis 
and  Matthew,  both  printed  in  1655  ;  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  1663;  and  Baxter's  "Call  to  the 
Unconverted,"  1(1,64. 

Missing  American  Volumes. 

With  the  exception  of  .the  Bible,  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  New  England 
Primer,  the  most  popular  book  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonial  days  was  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth's  '*  Day  of  Doom,"  a  curious  versifica- 
tion of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  Cotton  Mather  thought  that  the 
book  would  be  read  until  the  *'  day  of  doom  " 
itself  should  arrive;  but  although  eighteen 
hundred  copies  were  issued  of  the  first  edi- 
tion in  Cambridge,  in  1662.  no  copy  is  now 
known.  Of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
editions,  equally  large  editions  were  pub- 
lished, and  they  have  also  vanished. 

Thousands  of  collectors  are  gathering 
first  editions  of  the  works  of  modern  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  they  have  discovered  and 
identified  many  books  once  supposed  10  be 
lost.  A  work  which  still  evades  their  re- 
searches is  one  of  the  earliest  published  pro- 
ductions of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

In  1841  Cooper  wrote  to  a  friend,  saying: 
"  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  my 
publisher  became  embarrassed,  and  I  wrote 
two  short  tales  to  aid  him.  He  printed  them 
under  the  title  of  'Tales  for  Fifteen,'  by 
*  Jane  Morgan.'  One  of  these  stories  was 
called  *  Heart,'  the  other  *  Imagination.'  " 

No  copy  of  "  Tales  for  Fifteen "  is  now 
known.  Many  admirers  of  Cooper  have 
searched  for  it  in  vain. 

Long  before  Mrs.  Stowe  published  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin "  she  issued  in  Xew  York  a 
collection  of  tales  called  The  Mayflower." 
This  book,  printed  in  1843,  is  supposed  to  be 
her  first  publication.  It  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  previously  published  a 
school-book  in  Cincinnati  in  1833,  a  work 
entitled  "  An  Elementary  Geography." 

This  book  has  been  searched  for  almost  as 
diligently  as  collectors  have  hunted  for 
Cooper's  "  Tales  for  Fifteen,"  but  their 
efforts  have  been  in  vain.  An  Elementary 
Geography "  still  remains  one  of  the  lost 
books  of  literature. 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  ROYAL  WOMEN. 


BY    MARY    CAROLINE  CRAWFORD. 


QUEENS  WHO  LIVED  BRAVELY  AND  MET  DEATH  UNv 
FLINCHINGLY  HAVE  TAUGHT  THE  WORLD  THAT  EVEN 
ON  OLD  THRONES  A  NOBLE  SPIRIT  IS  NOT  WANIflNG, 


rN VOLUNTARILY,  as  one  read 
the  story  of  the  recent 
fearful  tragedy  at  Lisbon, 
listened  to  the  crackling 
of  the  shots  which  the 
regicides  tired  at  the  de- 
fenseless royal  party,  and  then  witnessed — 
with  one's  mind's  eye — the  superb  self- 
forgctfulness  of  Queen  Amelie  as  she 
threw  herself  across  the  body  of  the  crown 
prince  in  a  supreme  effort  to  save  his  life 
even  at  the  cost  of  her  own,  one  exclaimed: 
**  How  splendid !  How  magnificently  coura- 
geous !  Surely  no  queen  ever  so  bore  her- 
self before  in  the  face  of  almost  certain 
death."  Yet,  a  little  probing  of  history 
brings  out  the  fact  that  at  least  a  dozen 
queens  have  faced  death  as  bravely. 

Koadicea  died  gloriously  for  her  daugh- 
ters, away  back  in  the  dawn  of  English 
history.  The  time  was  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  to  whom  Boadicea's  husband  had, 
upon  his  decease,  left  partial  heirship  of 
his  kingdom,  hoping  thus  to  secure  imperial 
protection. 

Boadicea,  however,  was  keenly  intent 
that  her  daughters  should  suffer  neither 
in  property  nor  in  person  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  fiddling  monster,  so,  when  the 
Roman  officers  were  proceeding  in  char- 
acteristic fashion  to  sweep  all  before  them, 
she  remonstrated  vehemently.  For  her 
protest  she  was  pitilessly  scourged. 

Leading  the  Revolution. 

Then  her  royal  blood  and  her  maternal 
instinct  together  moved  her  to  desperate 
measures.  Clad  in  a  loose  robe,  she  rushed 
forth,  hair  disheveled,  spear  in  hand,  to 
lead  her  people,  the  Iceni,  to  revolt. 

The  whole  island,  except  London,  flocked 
to  her  standard,  and,  at  the  head  of  her 
troops,  she  carried  on  a  war  in  which  sev- 
enty thousand  Romans  perished,  not  a 
single  one  of  any  age  or  sex  escaping.  It 
took  that  very  able  general,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  ten  thousand  superbly  dis- 
ciplined troops  to  overcome  the  mob  of 
Britons  after  that.  Poisrn  was  now  the 
only  thing  left  her. 

r  ) 


The  wives  of  the  '*  saints  "  "<if  *  hi stO/y 
also  had  their  opportunities  for  her^isi^. 

Louis  IX  is  called  a  saint,  but  he  fi^sj 
have  been  a  very  trying  person  to  live  with.. 
His  subordination  to  his  masterful  mother, 
Blanche,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
affairs  of  Heaven  made  him  constantly  for- 
getful of  Marguerite  of  Provence,  the 
noble  wife  whom  he  had  married  and  who, 
at  the  battle  of  Damietta,  held  the  garrison 
for  a  long  time  by  her  very  helplessness, 
though  the  soldiers  knew  that  the  king  had 
been  taken  captive  and  that  the  Saracens 
might  at  any  moment  overwhelm  them. 

The  son,  who  was  born  to  Marguerite, 
just  after  this  event,  she  named  Tristan,  in 
remembrance  of  her  sorrows.  For  had  she 
not  gone,  shortly  before  his  birth,  to  an 
aged  courtier,  whom  she  trusted,  and,  after 
making  him  promise  that  he  would  grant 
the  request  she  was  about  to  make,  said 
to  him : 

"If  we  are  taken,  you  are  to  cut  off  my 
head  with  this  sword.  For  my  child's  sake 
I  must  see  that  my  body  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  infidels." 

A  Perpetual  Martyrdom. 

She  lived  to  bear  other  children,  also,  to 
Louis,  the  saint-king,  but  he  took  very  little 
notice. 

Louis's  mother,  Blanche,  did  her  work 
well.  When  the  young  people  were  first 
married  she  kept  them  so  carefully  apart — 
because  her  imperious  disposition  could 
not  'bear  to  see  any  one  a  rival  in  her  son's 
affection — that  they  were  able  to  meet  only 
by  stealth.  So  it  came  about  that  Louis, 
with  his  desire  for  a  monk-like  life,  looked 
upon  any  recognition  of  his  wife  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  carnal  in  him.  Obviously, 
therefore.  Marguerite  must  have  found  it 
a  kind  of  perpetual  martyrdom  to  be  queen 
lo  a  saint.  And  a  martyrdom  which  ex- 
tends over  years  takes  a  great  deal  of 
courage— of  a  kind. 

The  courage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  inspired  by  devout  religious  faith.  Her 
life  was  light,  but  her  death  was  glorious.* 

It  is  always  a  great  effort  for  me  to  be 
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fair  to  Elizabeth  when  I  am  fresh-  from 
rereading  the  sufferings  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  At  such  times  I  can  never  persuade 
myself  that  the  real  motive  l^ehind  the 
Englishwoman's  ungenerous  act  was  not 
zeal  for  the  English  Church,  nor  even  fear 
for  her  sacred  person,  but  the  much  less 
admirable  emotion  of  womanly  jealousy. 

Mary  survived  for  twenty  years  the  blow 
of  Elizabeth's  broken  promise  of  friend- 
ship. Transferred  in  England  from  one 
gloomy  castle  to  another;  deprived,  little 
by  little,  of  all  that  made  life  tolerable; 
dispossessed  of  her  crown,  exiled  from 
her  friends,  bereaved  even  of  her  child, 
she  lived  on,  becoming,  as  the  years  dragged 
slowly  by,  always  more  gentle  if  increas- 
ingly unhappy. 

Her  Son  Faithless. 

One  thing  happily  she  had — besides  her 
religion — to  sustain  her  during  her  long 
years  of  imprisonment.  That  was  the  as- 
surance that  her  son,  her  boy  James,  would 
in  the  fulness  of  time  become  king  of  both 
Scotland  and  England.  To  a  -woman  of  her 
nature  this  must  have  meant  much. 

It  was  in  Fotheringay  Castle,  however, 
that  the  lurid  last  act  of  this  ill-fated 
queen's  life  was  played  out.  The  accusa- 
tion was  that  Mary  had  shared  in  a  plot 
to  dethrone  Elizabeth.  And  at  this  im- 
portant juncture  James,  now  grown  to 
man's  estate,  sided  with  the  queen  he  was 
to  succeed  rather  than  with  the  queen  who 
had  given  him  life. 

Mary  was  calm  enough  as  she  answered 
the  base  accusations  made  against  her,  and 
quite  cheerful  when  she  withdrew  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  star-chamber. 

There,  finally,  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  her,  though  it  was  declared  in  an 
act  of  attainder  that  this  should  not  preju- 
dice her  son,  the  King  of  Scots. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  just  as  Mary  had 
withdrawn  for  the  night  to  her  inner  cham- 
ber, she  was  informed  that  the  Earls  of 
Kent  and  Shrewsbury  were  waiting  to  see 
her.  Til  rowing  on  a  royal  mantle,  she  went 
out  to  receive  them,  and  heard,  without 
cringing,  their  news  that  she  was  to  die  at 
ten  in  the  morning. 

"  The  message  is  welcome,"  was  her  only 
response.  **  Yet  I  did  not  think  the  queen, 
my  sister,  would  have  consented  to  my 
death." 

That  night  she  slept  soundly  after  two 
hours  spent  in  devotions,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing arrayed  herself  regally  for  the  ceremony 
at  hand.  A  splendid  figure  she  must  have 
been  in  her  sweeping  velvet  gown,  over 
wjiich  hung  an  ivory  crucifix,  while  a  black 
veil  descended  to  her  feet  and  a  string  of 


beads  was  appended  to  her  girdle.  Years 
of  confinement  had  wasted  her  once  beauti- 
ful form,  but  her  skin  w^as.  still  exquisitely 
delicate  and  the  calm  pallor  of  her  noble 
features  made  her  face  like  one  sent  froin 
Heaven. 

Characteristically  courteous  were  her 
thanks  to  Paulet  for  his  politeness  in  assist- 
ing her  down  the  stairs,  and  gently  chiding 
her  words  to  Melvin,  the  steward,  who  had 
broken  out  into  pathetic  lamentations. 

"Bear  from  me,"  she  then  added,  "this 
message  to  Scotland:  That  I  die  a  true 
woman  to  my  religion ;  that  I  was  ever  will- 
ing that  England  and  Scotland  should  be 
united;  and  tell  my  son  that  I  have  done 
nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state  or  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland."  After  which,  the  tears 
trickling  down  her  cheeks,  she  kissed  Mel- 
vin and  bade  him  adieu. 

While  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was 
being  read,  she  smiled  with  perfect  com- 
posure; and  when  the  Dean  of  Peterbor- 
ough persisted  in  reciting  an  English  prayer, 
she  and  her  attendants  calmly  repeated  in 
Latin  their  prayers  from  the  office  of  the 
Virgin. 

Nowhere  in  history  do  we  find  a  more 
queenly  queen,  however,  than  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria.  Here  was  a  woman  capable  of 
heroic  living  as  well  as  of  heroic  dying. 

To  be  sure,  she  was  fortunate  in  many 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  was  in  making 
a  marriage  of  love  with  the  husband  whom 
her  father,  Charles  VI,  had  chosen  for  her. 
The  man  was  Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of 
Lothringen  and  Bar. 

A  Queen  in  Love. 

Certainly,  no  boarding-school  girl  could 
write  more  unreservedly  to  the  youth  to 
whom  her  affections  had  been  pledged  than 
Maria  Theresa  in  this  letter  to  her  ikmc^ 
which  has  come  down  to  us: 

"  Dear  heart,  I  cannot  express  my  obli* 
gation  to  you  for  your  attetition  in  sending 
me  news  of  you,  for  I  was  troubled  like  a 
little  dog.  Love  me'  a  *  little,  and  forgive 
me  if  my  answer  seems  too  short,  but  it  is 
terf  o'clock  and  the  chamberlain  is  waiti!^ 
for  my  letter.  Good-by,  my  little  mouse;  I 
embrace  you  with  all  my  heart.  Take  circ 
of  yourself.  Good-by,  dear  heart,  I  am 
your  dearest  brid^." 

When,  at  the  age  of  twetrty-four,  Maria 
Therein,  by  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, j=nccccded  to  the  throne  of  her  father, 
she  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  her  cavalier 
husbanil  coregent  with  her.  But  though  she 
was  beauttfal  jtwi  womanly,  she  had,  never- 
theless, a  kiild  of  ''manliness  of  spirit** 
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which  made  it  quite  clear  to  all  about  her 
that  she  and  she  only  was  the  ruler. 

.\fter  her  children  began  to  come,  she  was 
a  mother  in  every  drop  of  her  blood. 

The  really  heroic  act  of  Maria  Theresa's 
life  came,  not  through  her  dealings  with 
statecraft  nor  in  the  wars  of  which  she  had 
a  full  share,  but  in  the  course  of  her  wom- 
an's duty  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Josepha. 

This  lady  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
the  queen  had  gone  to  her,  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  her  attack.  But  while  assisting 
to  bare  the  arm  of  the  invalid  for  the  bleed- 
ing— which  medical  practise  of  that  day  in- 
variably demanded — she  discovered  the  tell- 
tale spots  which  showed  the  illness  to  be  the 
dreaded  smallpox. 

Stricken  by  the  Scourge. 

This  scourge  was  then  unmitigated  ,by 
vaccination.  More  than  once  already  it  had 
proved  fatal  among  the  queen's  loved  ones. 
Yet  she  remained  to  comfort  Josepha,  and, 
upon  parting  with  her,  she  gave  her  a  moth- 
erly embrace.  Within  a  few  days  she  was 
herself  laid  low  with  a  virulent  form  of  the 
disease.  Death  seemed  inevitable,  but  she 
recovered. 

Deeply  regrettable  was  the  too-early  part- 
ing which  took  place  between  this  queen  and 
her  daughter,  Marie  Antoinette.  Had  the 
girl  who  was  to  be  consort  to  ill-starred 
Louis  of  France  enjoyed  for  only  three  or 
four  years  more  a  close  companionship  with 
her  admirably  sensible  mother,  her  own  fate 
could,  no  doubt,  have  been  averted.  For, 
as  she  said  just  before  going  to  the  scaffold, 
it  was  for  errors,  not  crimes,  that  she  was 
paying  with  her  life. 

\\  hat  but  errors  could  one  expect  from  a 
girl  plunged  at  fourteen  into  the  intriguing 
court  over  which  Louis  XV  and  Madame 
du  Barry  reigned? 

Well  might  the  young  royalties  fall  upon 
their  knees  and  exclaim :  **  God  help  us  and 
protect  us ;  we  are  too  young  to  reign ! " 
when,  five  years  later,  they  were  obliged  to 
become  king  and  queen  of  the  French. 

Poor  Marie  Antoinette!  She  paid  with 
her  heart's  blood  and  her  tears,  if  ever  wom- 
an did,  for  tlie  careless  frolics  of  her  joyful 
youth. 

When  the  mob  of  abandoned  women  and 
bloodthirsty  citizens  stormed  Versailles,  she 
had  already  learned  how  to  face  unpopularity. 

Outside  her  windows  the  heads  of  her 
guards  were  being  displayed  upon  pikes; 
and  the  gentleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  to  her  bed-chamber  had 
already,  as  she  knew,  yielded  up  his  life  for 
hers.  Yet,  when  Lafayette  said,  "  Madame. 
tlie  people  call  for  you  to  come  upon  the 
balcony,"   she    hesitated    only   a  moment, 


though  the  mob  was  terrific  and  guns  were 
pointed  toward  her. 

Madame,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  peace 
that  you  come,'*  urged  Lafayette. 

"  Then  1  will  go  anywhere,"  said  the  queen, 
"  even  to  death  itself." 

And,  taking  her  children,  she  stepped  upon 
the  balcony,  only  to  be  greeted  with  the  cry, 
"  No  children  !  " 

Evidently,  it  was^  their  intention  to  kill 
her.  So,  pushing  the  children  back  into  the 
room  behind  her,  she  came  forward  alone, 
calm  and  resolute. 

There  was  a  momentary  reaction,  followed 
by  a  few  faint  cries  of  "  Vive  ia  reine! Not 
yet  had  she  been  sufficiently  punished  to  be 
murdered  by  a  merciful  carbine.  But  she 
came  in  from  that  balcony  a  changed  woman. 

"  Death  has  been  too  near  me  for  me  ever 
to  fear  it  again,"  she  said. 

What  she  endured  from  insults  and  jeers 
after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  escape, 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  her  loyal 
friend,  Fersen,  and  what  she  experienced 
from  horror  during  the  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  palace,  was,  however,  nothing  to 
the  wounds  later  given  to  her  heart.  When 
Louis  was  separated  from  her  in  the  period 
preceding  his  execution,  she  suffered  in- 
tensely; and.agdin,  in  an  acuter  way,  she 
suffered  nd^n  the  dft^lrin,  aviovely  and 
gentle  chilcf  of  eight,^  was  torn'  from  his 
aching  mptlher^s  arms.  "Qnly  after  she  had 
fought  the  guards  for  an  hour  and  they  had 
threatened  to 'kill  both  children  unless  she 
ceased,  did  she  allow  her  boy  to  be  led  away. 

An  Inhuman  Incarceradoii. 

The  most  pathetic  hours  of  her  whole 
career  are^tfaose  which  she  spent  looking 
through  the^orack  of  a  wooden  partition  out- 
side her  cell  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  boy 
go  by.  The  last  time  such  mis«-able  com- 
fort was  granted  to  her  was  three  months 
before  her  end.  She  had  watched  long:  but 
at  last  she  saw  him,  cowed  and  terrified, 
bereft  of  his  golden  curls,  wearing  the  red 
revolutionary  cap  and  singing,  without 
knowing  its  meaning,  a  ribald  song  against 
herself! 

To  trace  the  painful  succession  of  her 
prisons,  each  narrower,  moldier,  and  more 
cramped  than  the  one  preceding,  through  the 
nine  months  between  Louis's  death  and  her 
own,  were  too  painful  a  task,  even  if  there 
were  space  for  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she 
was  never  once  cowardly.  Though  the 
trial,  with  its  infamous  insinuations,  lasted 
seventy-three  hours,  she  maintained  her  dig- 
nity and  composure  throughout  the  entire 
(>r(kal,  and  on  the  terrible  last  day  she  set 
,!  noble  example  of  self-possession  for  the 
many  who  were  soon  to  follow  in  her  train. 
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When  the  executioner  came  at  ten  o'clock 
he  tied  her  delicate  hands  tightly  behind  her 
with  a  thick  rope,  and  cut  off  with  a  huge 
pair  of  scissors  the  lovely  hair  which  had 
become  prematurely  white.  Then,  still 
bound,  she  was  taken,  in  an  open  cart,  riding 


deepest  admiration,  not  only  for  her  good- 
ness and  her  beauty,  but  also  for  the  superb 
courage  with  which  she  met  repeated  and 
excessive  misfortunes. 

Mentally,  she  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
gifted   of   the   queens   considered   in  this 


MARGUERITE  OF  PROVENCE,  QUEEN    OF    LOUIS  IX,  FRANCE'S   SAINT.     HERS   WAS  THE 
COURAGE  OF  CHARACTER,   AS  SHOWN  IN  A  LIFE  OF  WIFELY  SELF-ABNEGATION. 


backward  sd  that  the  spectators  could  see 
her  the  more  easily,  to  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, where  the  scaffold  was  erected. 

Unaided,  she  ascended  the  huge  structure, 
and  alone  and  quickly  went  to  the  plank  on 
which  she  was  to  be  bound. 

Louise  of  Prussia  is  another  queen  whose 
bravery  in  life  and  death  is  a  continual 
source  of  inspiration.  Married  at  seven- 
teen to  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  Will- 
iam (afterward  King  Frederick  William 
III),  she  inspired  in  all  who  knew  her  the 


paper.  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter  were  well  known  to  her,  and  she 
had  unlimited  enthusiasm  for  the  patriotic 
poems  of  Schiller.  Through  translation.s, 
too,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
Greek  tragedians  and  with  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  She  knew  well  the  world's 
history  also;  and  without  her  grasp  upon 
affairs,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  her 
husband  could  have  withstood,  even  as  well 
as  he  did.  the  encroachments  of  the  power- 
ful Napoleon. 
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MARY  QHEEN   OF  SCOTS,  AFTER    ENDURING  FOR    YEARS  THE    PERSECLTIONS  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH,  SAID  TO  THOSE  WHO  BROUGHT  HER  THE  NEWS  THAT  SHE 
WAS  TO   BE   executed:    "THE  MESSAGE   IS  WELCOME." 


With  characteristic  caddishness,  Napoleon 
tried,  in  his  lying  bulletins,  to  make  Queen 
Louise  responsible  for  the  war  which  en- 
abled him  to  enter  Berlin  a  conqueror.  But 
though  she  did  not  urge  the  contest,  she 
b(>re  a  brave  part  in  it,  once  it  had  been  be- 
gun, accompanying  her  husband  as  he  jour- 
neyed about  with  the  army,  and  trying  in 
every  possible  way  to  infuse  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  her  soldiers. 

When  it  became  a  part  of  her  wifely  and 
queenly  duty  to  attempt  to  soften  the  hard 
terms  Napoleon  had  imposed  upon  Prussia, 
slic  bent  her  neck  uncomplainingly  to  the 
yoke ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Talleyrand, 
Nanoleon  would  have  yielded  for  once  to  a 
really  unselfish  emotion.  But  the  wily  diplo- 
mat knew  his  patron's  weak  spot,  and  by  a 


taunt  he  made  of  non-avail  Louise's  heroic 
self-abasement : 

Sire,"  he  sneered.  "  shall  posterity  say 
that,  on  account  of  a  beautiful  woman,  you 
did  not  duly  profit  by  your  fairest  cam- 
paign ?  ■ ' 

The  Corsican  was  therefore  able  to  report 
to  Josephine  that  he  bore  himself  in  Loui5e'> 
presence  "like  a  waxed  cloth  from  which  all 
this  slipped  off." 

■  There  is  a  story  that,  when  they  parteil, 
Napoleon  offered  the  queen  a  fresh,  rose, 
which,  after  declining,  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  accept  with  tlie  words :  **  At  least 
with  Magdeburg." 

Whereupon  the  bnnr  emperor  remarked 
dryly:  ''Madame,  I  give  roses.  You  can 
only  take  them.'' 
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The  best  conditions  which  the  Prussians 
were  able  to  obtain  meant  poverty  for  the 

royal  family.    The  queen  from  this  lime  on 

performed  herself  many  o(  the  household 

iluties,  ard  frugal  in  the  extreme  was  the 

furnishing    of  the 

royal  table. 

Louise  of  Prussia 

seems,  indeed,  to  be 

n  11  c   of  the  few 

queens  of  history 

who   desired  her 

kinj^dom's  greatness 

not  for  any  personal 

aj^^randizement,  but 

for    the   welfare  of 

her  people. 

When  disease  over- 

t  o  o  k    her,  Louise 

died    bravely,  even 

as     she    had  lived 

bravely.    Her  people 

universally  felt  that 

their    common  foe 

had  killed  her,  and 
thus  the  name  of  the 
gentle,  saintly  suf- 
ferer became  a 
watchword  in  con- 
flict and  war. 

So,  when  Bliicher, 
whom  Louise  had 
loved  and  trusted, 
led  his  victorious 
army  to  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  and 
saw  beneath  his  feet 
the  great  capital  of 
France  conquered  at 
last,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  thought 
in  the  proud  l^it 
thankful  words: 
Louise  is  avenged  !  *' 
Inferior  to  none 
of  the  far-off  queens, 
either  in  bravery  or 
in  beauty,  was  FJiza- 
bcth  of  Austria.  She 
was  killed  at  (Jeneva. 
only  ten  years  as<), 
by  Luccheni,  an 
Italian  anarchist, 
who  did  the  deed,  as 
he  afterward  admit- 
ted, out  of  pure 
wantonness. 

In  that  remarkable 
story,  "  The  Martyr- 
dom of  an  Empress,"  tlie  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  Elizabetir*^  \i"- 
lent  taking-oflf  are  clearly  told,  and  they  i)er- 
suade  us,  as  not  even  the  P.iMe  it^^elf  could, 

11  SH— I 


that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  is 
\isited  in  very  strange  and  terril)le  ways, 
sometimes,  upon  the  children  (»f  those  who 
have  broken  the  law. 

Elizabeth-  never  rec(»vered  from  the  blow 


MAKIK  ANTOINHTTI-:.  I 
EXECl'TION.  THROl 
DAMNATION  SHE 


AKEN    IN    AN    OPEN    CART  TO  THE    PLACE   OF  HER 
GH    ALL    THE  ORDEAL  OF  HER  TR^^L  AND  CON- 
MAINTAINEU    HER    DKiNITY    AND  COMPOSURE. 
From  tht'  faint  tut:  ly  Hatiuug. 

caused  by  the  suicide  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph. 

It  wa>  her  custom,  after  the  tragedy,  tf) 
travel  nuich  inconnito.    When  attacked,  she 
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was  from  the  force  of  the  hlow  he  had 
given  her  that  she  felt  suddenly  faint.  So, 
smiling  sweetly  to  those  who  would  render 
her  assistance,  and  bidding  her  attendant 
not  to  make  a  scene,  she  walked  with  firm 
steps  toward  the  steamer,  crossed  the  gang- 
plank, and  then  fell  fainting  on  the  deck. 

For  some  minutes  those  who  surrounded 
her  continued  to  use  smelling-salts  and 
similar  restoratives;  but  when  she  did  not 
recover  consciousness  and  her  beautiful 
features  became  deathly  white  and  drawn 
from  pain,  her  attendant  made  up  her  mind 
to  unfasten  her  waist.  Then,  too  late,  she 
discovered  that  the  empress  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  stiletto,  just  above  the  left  breast. 

The  steamer,  which  was  by  this  time  well 
out  from  the  shore,  was  immediately  put 


Frctin  th,'  tainting  hy  W.  Cauithattsen. 


was  staying  at  the  Hotel  Beaurivagc,  Geneva, 
now  rechristened  the  Hotel  Richmond,  be- 
cause there  are  some  kinds  of  advertising 
which  do  not  pay. 

On  the  fatal  day  the  empress  had  planned 
to  take  the  lake  steamer  for  Montreax. 
Luccheni,  loitering  near  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's statue,  was  all  ready. 

When  the  steamer-bell  began  to  ring  and 
two  ladies,  gowned  in  black,  passed  quickly 
down  the  hotel  steps  on  their  way  to  the 
wharf  near  by,  he  threw  himself  on  the  one 
of  royal  blood  and  accomplished  his  terrible 
purpose. 

The  countess  in  attendance  thought  that 
the  man  was  merely  a  thief  who  had 
attempted  to  steal  the  empress's  watch ;  and 
Elizabeth  herself  appeared  to  think  that  it 
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gUEEN    LOUISE   OK    PRUSSIA.      HKR    BRAVERY   IN   LIFE   AND    DEATH    IS   A  CONTINUAL 
SOURCE    OF    INSPIRATION.      SHE    IS    ONE    OF    THE    FEW    QUEENS    WHO  HAVE 
DESIRED    THEIR    COUNTRY'S    GREATNESS    NOT    FOR    ANY  PERSONAL 
AGGRANDIZEMENT,   BUT  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  HER  PEOPLE. 
1  roiii  tht-  faintine  by  Knhlfr. 


about,  and  its  royal  passenger  liurried,  on 
an  improvised  litter,  back  to  lier  hotel.  Hut 
all  this  was  too  late,  and  half  an  hour  after- 
ward one  of  the  most  exquisite  women  of 
history  died  gentlv  and  bravely,  as  she  had 
lived. 

In  her  case,  certainly,  blood  *'  told."  The 
daughter  of  that  grand  (dd  patriarch,  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  she  came  of  truly 
heroic  stock.  It  was  her  sister,  the  former 
Queen  of  Naples,  who  behaved  with  such 
magnificent  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta  ; 


and  it  was  another  sister,  the  Duclicss  of 
.\len(,'(in,  who,  at  the  famous  charity-])azaar 
fire  in  Paris,  stood  aside  and  sacrificed  her 
life,  that  others  might  escape  from  the 
flames. 

Happily,  the  courageous  acts  of  these 
women — to  whom  should  be  added  at  once 
the  name  of  Queen  Amelie  of  Portugal — 
make  it  clear  that  even  in  our  f)wn  day  there 
live  queens  who,  when  the  hour  of  test 
comes,  remember  and  act  by  the  motto, 
Xohlrssc  ohllffc. 
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'  JHt  ftlGH^  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  -  GENERAL 
OT  THE^AUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 
Wne^RtfACHES  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  UNSELFISHNESS. 


EADS  should  direct,  but  hearts 
should  restrain." 

The  president-general  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Revolution   smiled  a 
pleasant  smile  as  she  ex- 
plained her  own  epigram. 

I  mean  that  while  we  should  try  every 
case  that  is  presented  to  us  at  the  bar 
of  our  reason,  settle  in  a  large  measure 
every  question  through  our  mental  proc- 
esses, our  hearts  should  temper  justice 
with  mercy." 

*•  Then  you  do  not  think  that  women  are 
too  much  governed  by  sentiment?" 

By  no  means.  Women  cannot  have  too 
nmch  sentiment,  provided  they  have  also 
reasoning  powers  in  every-day,  active  use." 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean  would  seem,  in  the 
casual  survey  of  a  brief  interview,  to  be 
an  excellent  exponent  of  her  own  precepts. 
A  large  woman,  with  magnificent  breadth 
of  shoulders,  a  deep  chest,  and  imposing 
height,  there  was  in  her  personality  some- 
thing of  majesty.  Yet  even  while  enuncia- 
ting serious  principles,  there  were  humor- 
ous gleams  in  her  eyes  and  twitches  of  her 
lips. 

She  is  a  woman  of  large  vision,  prone 
to  laugh  good-naturedly  at  the  world.  Yet 
her  manner  is  overlaid  and  pervaded  by 
a  vast  kindliness  that  would  be  the  key-note 
of  her  character  were  it  not  for  the  domi- 
nant note  of  an  exhaustless  energy. 

A  Purpose  Sixteen  Years  Old. 

"  I  have  only  been  conscious  of  a  pur- 
pose in  life  for  the  last  sixteen  years — a 
third  of  my  life,"  said  she.  Probably  I 
had  a  purpose  long  before,  but  there  was 
no  distinct  acceptance  of  it.  My  outlook 
upon  life  was  dictated  by  no  precepts,  but 
by  my  mother's  example,  and  as  I  review 
my  girlhood  I  am  convinced  that  in  bring- 
ing up  young  girls  that  is  the  better  way. 

*'  One  impression  of  my  mother  that 
grows  deeper  with  the  years  is  that  she 


never  told  us  what  to  do,  but  did  that 
thing  herself,  and  what  she  did  we,  admiring 
and  loving  her  more  than  any  living  per- 
son, also  did.    She  never  drove,  but  led. 

'*  She  had  a  tremendous  family,  but,  while 
she  was  an  excellent  mother  and  never  in 
the  slightest  degree  neglected  us,  she  was, 
first  of  all,  the  companion  of  my  father. 
We  lived  in  Maryland,  and  my  mother 
frequently  went  to  Washington.  My 
mother  always  found  time  to  go  with  him. 
She  was  always  in  good  spirits — always  a 
charming  companion. 

"  So  much  of  her  example  I  have  tried 
to  make  a  part  of  my  life !  And  whatever 
else  I  rnay  have  failed  in,  I  am  proud  of 
one  thing — that  I  have  never  bored.  I  tell 
my  husband  that  whatever  my  faults,  I  have 
never  bored  him — that  whatever  else  his 
trials,  he  has  never  been  ennuicd — and  this 
he  willingly  concedes.  I  have  never  nagged 
nor  sulked. 

Domestic  Crimes. 

"  Nagging  and  sulking  are  the  greatest 
domestic  crimes,  after  disloyalty.  Better 
a  thousand  times  a  burst  of  feeling  that 
is  over  and  forgotten  in  a  moment.  Far 
better  a  brisk  storm  that  is  soon  over 
than  constantly  lowering  clouds. 

I  have  three  daughters.  They  are  happy 
girls,  brimming  over  with  the  joy  of  youth. 
I  am  very  glad  that  they  have  -the  gift 
of  cheerfulness.  Neither  they  nor  their 
mother  deserve  praise  for  this,  for  they  are 
happy  for  the  same  reason  that  birds  sing — 
because  they  can't  help  it.  Persons  are 
born  happy  as  they  are  born  dark  or  fair, 
but  every  one  can  cultivate  the  habit  of 
happiness.  An  attribute  of  character  is  like 
a  muscle.  It  grows  with  exercise.  Joy 
should  be  the  key-note  of  the  home — ^joy 
and  love. 

"  Quite  apart  from  this  gift  of  happiness, 
which  is  a  most  desirable  talent,  my  recipe 
for  happiness  is  one  word — unselfishness. 
If  you  want  to  be  happy  don't  think  of 
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yourself ;  and  when  you  don't  think  of  your- 
self you  won't  think  of  your  trouhles. 

"  Love  should  play  a  large  part  in  the 
life  of  a  woman.  Without  it  she  cannot 
be  happy,  and  she  cannot  he  so  useful 
because  she  'doesn't  know  as  much  as  the 
woman  who  loves.  I  am  aware  that  the 
proportion  of  marriages  is  less  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  because 
the  new  woman  is  inimical  to  marriage. 
There  is  no  new  woman  in  the  sense  of 
her  need  of  and  her  capacity  for  affection 
and  her  adaptability  to  the  home  life. 

Women  Too  Busy  to  Marry. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  because  women 
care  any  less  for  love  and  the  home  life 
that  fewer  of  them  marry  in  this  generation 
than  in  the  last.  It  is  because  they  are 
so  busy  that  they  do  not  have  time  to 
meet  the  men  who  would  be  glad  to  marry 
them.  Women  have  been  swept  along  in 
the  current  of  the  mad,  competitive  business 
life  of  the  day. 

"  The  successful  woman  is  the  one  who 
has  a  happy  home  life  and  has  achieved 
distinction  in  public  life.  The  woman  who 
has  a  happy  home  life  is  successful,  but 
the  woman  who  has  done  that  and  has  won 
distinction  is  still  more  successful. 
,  •*  The  ideal  woman  is  one  who  has  a 
«  loving  and  womanly  character.  The  prime 
essentials  are  love  and  loyalty,  loyalty  to 
herself,  to  her  family,  to  her  friends  and 
i^r  standards.  I  can  illustrate  by  telling 
you  who  is  my  ideal  woman.  She  is  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor. 

.  •*  When  the  W^ar  had  impoverished  the 
South,  she  and  Judge  Pryor  came  to  New 
York  and  began  life  over  again.  It  was 
a  hard  struggle,  but  she  found  she  had  time 
and  strength  in  the  midst  of  it  to  prepare 
her  sons  for  college. 

An  Energetic  Helpmeet. 

*'  She  has  been  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
helpmeet  of  her  husband.  In  every  public 
movement  for  advancement  of  women  she 
has  been  interested,  and  she  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  fore  of  such 
movements.  She  has  had  sorrows,  for  the 
loss  of  her  sons  were  bitter  blows.  But 
she  has  developed  the  keenest,  most  adroit 
mind  in  the  matter  of  management  of  great 
bodies,  being  dominant  without  aggres- 
siveness. She  has  written  several  successful 
hooks  in  her  later  life,  for  she  is  now  over 
seventy.  And  through  all  her  cares  she  has 
preserved  all  the  fuiest  womanly  qualities. 

*'  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  that  will 
illustrate  a  phase  of  life  that  interests  me 
greatly  and  the  tendency  to  which  I  dep- 
recate.    The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine 


celebrated  her  tenth  wedding  anniversary. 
Her  little  son  of  eight  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  preparations  for  the  event. 

•*  '  Just  think,  mama,'  he  exclaimed,  *  you 
and  papa  have  been  married  to  each  other 
and  to  nobody  else  for  ten  years.'  " 

"  This  young  man  of  eight  had  observed 
life  about  him  sufficiently  to  know  that 
not  all  of  his  mother's  friends  had  such 
a  matrimonial  record. 

"  At  luncheon  to-day  my  daughters  had 
several  of  their  girl  friends  and  fhey  were 
speaking  of  a  young  couple  they  know. 
One  of  the  girls  did  not  know  of  the  di- 
vorce of  the  pair  and  another  told  a  de- 
tailed story  of  when  and  whom  each  of  the 
freed  ones  intended  to  marry.  I  was 
shocked  and  pained  to  notice  how  abso- 
lutely as  a  matter  of  course  these  girls  in 
their  teens  regarded  the  dissolution  of  what 
should  be  a  sacred  and  enduring  bond. 

I  do  not  disapprove  of  separations  under 
some  circumstances,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  separation  and  divorce, 
and  especially  divorces  followed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  divorced  persons.  That  is  an 
evil  which  the  Church  should  frown  upon, 
and  the  Church  should  lead  society."         •  \^r^^ 

"What  is  woman's  greatest  need.'*"  . 

Mrs.  McLean,  usually  ready  of  speech,  p 
paused  to  reflect  before  answering.  ^.^-^0^^ 

Woman's  Greatest  Need. '       .   -  \  \ 

*'  Collectively,"  she  said  at  last,  **  h  is  the 
ability  to  follow  a  leader.  Not  a  sheeplike, 
unthinking  following,  but,  having  chosen 
a  leader,  to  realize  that  the  success  of  a 
movement  depends  upon  a  united  following. 
If  an  army  does  not  support  its  general, 
chaos  follows. 

'*  I  said  that  I  had  not  been  conscious 
of  a  purpose  in  life  except  for  the  last 
sixteen  years.  That  purpose  is  the  develop- 
ment of  patriotism  in  this  country.  Amer- 
ica is  the  L'ltima  Thule  of  the  world,  but 
it  will  not  remain  so  unless  we  return  to 
the  idea  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

"  The  United  States  is  the  only  govern- 
ment ever  founded  upon  an  idea — the  idea 
of  human  liberty.  We  are  drifting  away 
from  it  and  we  must  get  back." 

The  smile  that  had  departed  from  eyes 
and  lips  before  so  grave  a  question  returned. 

I'm  not  sure  that  the  best  philosophies 
of  life  are  those  which  are  consciously  crys- 
tallized into  rules  of  conduct,"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  best  to  be  too  intro- 
spective. You  know  Edward  Everett  Hale 
said  '  Look  out,  not  in;  loc  k  up,  not  down.' 
If  I  thought  too  much  about  my  philosophy 
of  life  and  too  much  of  myself  in  evolving 
one.  I  shouldn't  be  entertaining  to  my  hus- 
band when  he  comes  home  to  dinner." 
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CUTTING   THE   KING'S  FIVE- 
MI  L  L I O  N-D  O  L  L  A  R  DIAMOND. 


THE  WORK  GOES  ON  BEHIND  WALLS  THREE  FEET 
THICK,  AND  NIGHT  AND  DAY  A  MOST  RIGOROUS 
VIGIL  IS  MAINTAINED  BY  OFFICIALS  AND  POLICE. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH    OF    THE    MONSTER    CULLINAN    DIAMOND,    SHOWING   ITS  EXACT   SIZE.      TEN  TiBfSS 
LARGER  THAN  THE  FAMOUS  KOHINOOR,   IT  IS  BEING   CUT  INTO  THREE  JEWELS, 
THE  LARGEST  OF  WHICH  WILL  WEIGH  ONE  THOUSAND  CARATS. 


inches  in  length.  The  diamond-cUtters>  after 
carefully  examining  it,  decided  to  splft  it  into 
three  pieces  and  cut  each  one  separately, 
thereby  making  three  diamonds  out  of  one — 
the  largest  to  be  of  a  thoiisaiul  carats  in 
weight,  or  about  six  ounces  and  a  lialf. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  such  a  gigantic 
stone  as  this,  which  is  ten  times  larger  than 
the  famous  Kohinoor,  is  practically  incal- 
culable. No  private  person  would  think  of 
buying  it. 

Roughly  speaking,  tlie  worth  of  the  un- 
cut stone  has  been  estimated  at  five  million 
dollars.  The  largest  nf  ilic  three  stones  to 
be*  made  out  of  it  is  estimated  as  worth  any- 
where from  two  million  to  three  mittion 
dollars. 


"^VERY   one   has   read   how  the 
^ '  if-'""^  >A        great   Cullinan  diamond, 
y-\  \       which   was    found   in  the 
T'  T  ^         South    African  diamond- 


mines,  was  presented  by  the 
colony  to  King  Edward 
VIT.  When  found,  it  weighed  about  three 
thousand  carats,  but  was  of  such  a  shape 
that  it  could  not  be  cut  as  a  single  stone, 
owing  to  certain  imperfections  in  it.  So  it 
was  necessary  to  send  this  giant  among  dia- 
monds to  the  Dutch  diamond-cutters  in  Am- 
sterdam— Messrs.  I.  J.  .Asscher  &  Co. — so 
that  they  might  prepare  it  to  be  placed 
among  the  crown-jewels  of  England. 

In  its  original  form,  as  shown  in  the  first 
illustration,  it  was  four  and  three-quarter 


CUTTIXC;    IHK   K1N(;'.S  DIAMOND. 
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ti.Ts  of  Aiii-^ltTchun 
have  taken  the  most 
extratirdinarv  prccaii- 
l  it  HIS  It)  secure  the 
safet3  the  gt'in 

while  it  is  in  their 
hands. 

Their  establishment 
lies  ill  tile  heart  of  ilie 
city  of  Ainsterflani.  A 
special  steel-lined  room 
was  constructed,  in 
which  the  cutting  is 
done.  In  this  room 
thertf  is  an  enormous 
safe,  where  the  dia- 
mond is  dep  osited  at 
night.  The  walls  of 
the  strong-riioin  are 
nearly  three  feet  thick. 
They  are  made  of 
iron  ahd  ceiiieut,  and 


EVERY  HALF-HOUR  THE  WAT(  H.MAN  MI  ST  MAKE 
A  MARK  ON  THE  RECORDINT,  CLOCK.  SHOULD 
HE     BE    A    SECOND    LATE,     HE    WOULD  HE 
SU.MMONED   BEFORE   A   BODY    OF    I'OLK  E 
TO  EXPLAIN   HLS  TARDLNES^ 


rLEFTIN{;   A   DIAMOND   AT    ASSCHER'S  BHTABLI8H- 
MENT    IN    AM.STKKDAM.       IT    WILL    TAKE  A 
MOST    EXPERT    CUTTER    ONE    YEAR  TO 
CUT  THE  CULLINAN  DIAMOND. 

it  would  take  any  one  at  least  a  week  to  bore 
through  them. 

The  door  t.i  the  rofim  ran  he  o|>ened  only 
by  a  complicated  cttnihinaii- mi  of  numbers 
known  to  the  three  heads  rtf  the  hrm  alone. 
The  room  is  lighted  night  and  day  hy  elec- 
tricity. 

The  safe  itself,  which  is  of  steel,  eight 
inches  thick,  contains  within  it  two  other 
ingeniously  hidden  safes,  in  one  of  which 
the  diamond  lies.  l-Aery  evening,  when  the 
day's  cutting  is  over,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
revolver  in  hand,  and  aeeom|)anie(!  hy  ten 
inemhers  of  his  staff,  puts  the  diamond  to 
bed,  locks  all  the  safes,  and  finally  the  door 
of  the  strong-room. 

Outside  of  tlii>  d<tor  there  is  a  s  itall  re- 
cording clock.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  night- 
watchman  to  make  a  mark  on  it  every  half- 
h.^ur.  •Should  he  be  only  a  seentKl  iate  he 
would  he  immediately  sunmionrd  he  fore  a 
lM>dy  of  police  to  give  an  e?tphn>ati  n  (.f  his 
tardiness. 

From  the  moment  whvu  \hv  iliamnml  I<  ft 
South  At-     .     V*-  ,    -.In:;.:-,  ^ 
served  regarding  it  up  to  tlie  tune  when  il 
arrived  in  .\msterdam.    \o  one  knows  hy 
what  means  it  reached  its  destination. 

The  cutting  will  take  more  than  a  year. 
It  is  done  hy  an  iron-wristed  expert,  who 
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has  been  in  the  constant  employ  of  the  firm 
since  1890. 

While  he  works,  he  is  locked  up  with  three 
assistants  and  one  member  of  the  tirm,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  cutting-room 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  The  head  of  the  firm  oc- 
cupies a  room  directly  opposite,  so  that  he 
can  look  in  at  any  moment  and  see  just 
what  is  going  on. 

Admission  to  the  building  is  allowed  to 
very  few.  Whoever  does  enter  must  go 
through  a  series  of  questiohings  and  register 
his  nanu'  in  a  book  ;  while  the  porter,  who 
has  a  t^'lcphonc  at  liis  elbow,  immediately 
announces  the  presence  of  the  stranger  to 
the  head  of  the  firm  up-stairs. 

The  last  great  diamond  cut  by  the  As- 
schers  was  the  famous  Excelsior  diamond, 
which  weighed  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  carats.    About  a  year  from  now  the 


London;  but  when  the  visitor  views  it,  as 
he  imagines,  he  is  really  looking  at  an  imi- 
tation of  it  beautifully  made  in  crystal. 

Many  persons,  on  seeing  this  counterfeit 
of  the  Kohinoor,  have  been  disappointed  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  brilliancy.  The  real 
stone,  however,  is  a  perfect  cascade  of  fire, 
and  justifies  its  Persian  name,  which  means 
"  mountain  of  light." 

The  most  brilliant  and  perfect  diamond  in 
the  world,  however,  is  the  so-called  Regent 
diamond,  or  Pitt  diamond,  which  is  worth 


BKFOkK  A  STRA?«aER  15  ALLOWED  TO  EKTER  THE  &DII4>ING,  RE  IS  CLOSELY  QUBSTIONBO 
AND  MUST    REGISTER  HIS  NAME,  WHILE  THR  PORTER  IMSCBPX4TB 
PHONES  TO  MR.  ASSCHER  AS  TO  HIS  *  " 


splendid,  flasliing  Cullinan  stone  will  be  con- 
veyed by  a  strong  guard  to  England,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  King  Edward. 

Where  he  will  keep  it,  no  one  can  tell — 
just  as  no  one  outside  of  two  or  three 
trusted  persons  is  aware  of  the  hiding-place 
occupied  by  the  Kohinoor.  Ostensibly,  the 
Kohinoor  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Tower  of 


two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  worn  by  Napoleon  in  his'  sword- 
hilt.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  government.  Though  much  smaller 
than  some  of  the  other  great  diamonds  of 
the  world,  weighing  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  carats,  no  other  stone  approaches 
it  in  absolute  purity  of  color  and  brilliancy. 
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THE   FOUNDER   OF   A  FAITH. 


BY    GEORGE    M.  RICHARDS. 


EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG,  THE  SWEDISH  SCIENTIST  WHO 
BECAME  A  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHER  AND  MYSTIC,  IS 
NOW  HIGHLY  HONORED  BY  THE  COUNTRY  OF  HIS  BIRTH. 


■^HE  governinent  of  Sweden 
has  lately  given  orders  that 
a  cruiser  should  visit  the 
English  port  of  Dartmouth 
in  order  to  receive  with 
honor  the  remains  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  convey  them  in 
state  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  For  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years  his  bones  have 
rested  in  the  vault  of  a  little  church  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  died.  The  circumstance  leads 
one  to  recall  some  of  the  facts  about  one  of 


the  most  remarkable  men  who  have  appeared 
in  modern  times. 

Swedenborg,  whose  name  was  originally 
Svedberg,  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  bishop, 
who  caused  him  to  be  highly  educated  and 
to  travel  for  four  years  upon  the  Continent. 
On  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  engineering  and  the  natural  sciences. 
In  1 718  King  Charles  XII  was  besieging  the 
town  of  Frederikshall,  and  was  in  need  of 
gunboats,  which  could  be  brought  to  the 
place  only  overland,  a  distance  of  fourteen 


EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG.      FOR  MORE  THAN  A  CENTURY  HIS  TEACHINGS 
HAVE  QUIETLY  INFLUENCED  THE  THOUGHT  OF  MEN 
AND   WOMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
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miles.  This  was  something  like  one  of  the 
problems  which  confronted  Grant  in  his 
siege  of  Vicksburg. 

At  Vicksburg  the  problem  was  solved  by 
cutting  a  canal.  The  young  engineer,  Swe- 
(lenborg,  however,  invented  machines  which 
readily  transported  the  whole  flotilla  rapidly 
across  the  country,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  warrior  kiiitr. 

Xot  long  after,  Charles  XII  having  died. 
Queen  Ulrica  ennobled  Swedenborg  and  his 
family,  at  which  time  his  name  was  changed 
from  S\edberg  to  Swedenborg.  He  was 
honored  in  other  and  different  ways,  and 
served  his  nation  in  a  practical  fashion  by 
supervising  its  great  mining-system. 

After  a  time,  however,  he  put  aside  his 
mathematical  and  engineering  work,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  study  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  For  years  he  hoped  to  learn 
something  definite  by  means  of  anatomy. 
He  traveled  in  France.  Germany,  and  Italy, 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  the  greatest 
anatomists,  and  dissecting  the  human  body 
in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  in  this  way 
the  truth  for  which  he  sought. 

.About  the  year  1744,  he  received  what  he 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  revelation — "  an  in- 
troduction into  the  spiritual  world."  Even 
before  this,  he  had  seen  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams.  But  now  his  whole  manner  of  life 
was  changed.  He  lived  almost  entirely  upon 
bread  and  milk,  drinking,  also,  great  quan- 
tities of  coffee.  He  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween day  and  night,  and  he  would  often  lie 
upon  his  couch  for  days  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
sometimes  composed  and  calm,  and  some- 
times crying  out  in  agony  because  of  his 
conflicts  with  evil  spirits,  so  that  his  serv- 
ants were  often  much  alarmed. 

In  time,  however,  his  life  was  one  of  per- 
fect peace:  for  he  felt  that  he  had  received 
the  supreme  revelation.  He  believed  that 
he  was  himself  leading  a  dual  existence. 
W  hile  the  outward  man  was  living  in  the 
world,  the  inner  man  was  dwelling  in  the 
world  of  spirit  precisely  as  though  he  had 
died  and  was  assoc'ating  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  as  one  of  their  companions. 

He  wrote  in  Latin  a  series  of  volumes 
called  "The  Heavenly  Secrets,"  completed 
in  1756.  In  his  writings  he  taught  the  fa- 
mous d(^ctrine  of  correspondences,  which 
gives  meaning  to  the  physical  world  as  an 
exact  material  projection  of  the  spiritual 
world.    The  only  life,  he  said,  is  the  life  of 


God — that  man  is  dead,  that  everything  is 
dead,  and  that  they  only  seem  to  live  be- 
cause of  the  divine  presence.  All  who  be- 
lieve any  faith  sincerely  are  acceptable  to 
God,  and  will  be  received  ^by  him  into  one 
of  the  three  heavens. 

There  are  also  three  hells,  but  they  are 
not  merely  places  of  punishment,  but  rather 
places  which  unregenerated  spirits  seek  of 
their  own  accord.  Between  heaven  and  hell 
tliere  is  an  intermediate  place,  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  purgatory  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  through  which  all  spirits  must  pass 
before  they  are  properly  prepared  for  their 
final  state  of  blessedness.  The  divine  love 
pervades  everything.  It  pervades  hell  no  less 
than  heaven. 

Swedenborg  died  in  1772,  in  London, 
where  he  happened  to  be  living  at  the  time 
Ten  years  after  his  death  there  was  formed 
in  Great  Britain  the  first  society  of  the 
Swedenborgian  Church,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  doctrines  of  Swe- 
denborg were  transmitted  from  country  to 
country.  His  works  were  translated  and 
issued  in  various  languages,  so  that  now 
there  are  Swedenborgian  societies  all  over 
the  world,  even  in  places  so  remote  as  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  and 
South  America. 

Swedenborgians  do  not  attempt  to  make 
proselytes,  though  there  are  many  schools 
connected  with  their  church.  Of  actual  reg- 
istered adult  members  of  the  faith,  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  twenty  thousand 
in  the  world  to-day:  but  this  estimate  gives 
no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  Swe- 
denborgianism  has  influenced  and  is  still  in- 
fluencing the  thought  of  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

More  than  forty  lives  of  Swedenborg 
have  been  published.  Many  persons  who  do 
not  accept  him  as  the  founder  of  a  faith, 
are,  nevertheless,  intensely  interested  in  his 
philosophy  and  the  remarkable  system  which 
he  has  recorded  in  his  books. 

The  great  German  thinker,  Kant,  was 
greatly  struck  by  him :  and  Xapoleon  once 
spoke  of  Swedenborg  as  having  a  profound 
and  lofty  mind.  .A-s  a  man  he  was  loved 
and  respected  by  every  one  who  knew  him : 
and  it  is  surprising  that  only  now  has  his 
native  country,  through  its  king,  taken 
measures  to  recognize  his  work  and  fame  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Swedish  genius. 


LM  IKCStVy*  —  There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  (or  ancestry,  which  nourishes  only 
/  a  weak  pri^e;  as  there  is  also  a  care  for  posterity,  which  only  disguises  a  habitual  avarice,  or 
hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  groveling  vanity.  But  there  is  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect 
(or  our  ancestors  which  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart  — DankI  WUbsttr, 
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WAS  more  anxious  to  see  "  Girls  " 
than  any  play  of  the  many 
1  have  taken  in  with  Jack 
this  season.  You  see, 
Laura  Went  worth's  Cousin 
Sam  used  to  go  to  Amherst 
College  when  Clyde  Fitch  was  a  student 
there,  and  every  time  Sam  comes  to  New 
York,  Laura  says,  and  anybody  happens  to 
mention  a  Fitch  play,  he  just  slaps  his  hand 
down  on  his  knee  and  exclaims :  "  Well, 
Shaw  was  right.   You  never  can  tell." 


I  was  at  the  Wcntworths'  one  night  when 
Sam  called,  and  the  things  he  told  us  about 
Clyde  Fitch  at  Amherst  sent  me,  when  I 
got  home,  to  poring  over  Jack's  scrap- 
books  to  tind  out  if  they  could  be  true. 

For  instance,  Sam  said  that  Fitch  was  a 
wonder  at  acting  women's  parts  in  the  col- 
lege theatricals,  and  in  one  of  Jack's  clip- 
pings I  read  that  one  of  the  actresses  in 
"  The  Climbers "  told  a  friend  afterward 
that  Mr.  Fitch  acted  out  for  the  company 
every  one  of  the  women  parts  in  that  first 


FRANCES  RING,   LEADING  WOMAN  IN  THE  LONDON  PRODUCTION  OF 
"the  COLLEGE  WIDOW." 


From  her  latfst  thotograth  by  Hall,  AV:i'  York. 
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act — you  remember  it — all  those  women  re- 
turning from  the  funeral  ?— and  did  them 
all  so  well  that,  if  he  could  have  been  a 
sort  of  female  De  Vries,  he  would  have 
made  the  sensation  of  the  season  as  an 
actor. 

"  Xot  a  woman  of  us  could  ai)proach  him 


GLADYS  COOPER.  AS  EVA,  HEAD  OF  THE  S  WON  I A 
CORPS,   IN   "THE  GIRLS  OF  GOTTENBERG  " 
AT  THE  LONDON  GAIETY. 
I'roiii  a  f/iotoef'ttfh  hy  F<iss.tn<i.  Ij^nt/on. 


in  look,  manner,  and  above  all.  voice,"  she 
said. 

Piut  Sam  told  us  a  more  wonderful  thing 
than  that  about  Fitch,  and  I  afterward 
ffmnd  authority  for  this,  too — or  I  wouldn't 
tell  it.  I  am  always  so  afraid  of  men 
*^tuffing  women  with  fake  stories,  and  then 
laughing  over  their  success  at  it  afterward. 

It  seems  that  Fitch's  fad  at  Amherst  was 
— what  do  you  suppose? — collecting  dolls! 
In  his  rooms  he  had  them  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  all  nationalities  and  periods.  Perhaps 
making  up  stories  about  each  one  of  them 
wa<  how  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  suc- 


cess as  a  playwright.  Having  the  dolls  to 
look  at  when  he  concocted  tales  about  them 
caused  his  characters  to  appear  actual  to 
him.  You  know  his  lirst  printed  book  was 
a  collection  of  stories  for  children. 

Well,  having  heard  all  this  about  Clyde 
Fitch,  you  can  imagine  how  eager  1  was 
to  see  a  play  of  his  which  from  its  title 
stamped  itself  as  having  everything  to  do 
with  my  own  sex.  And  1  wasn't  a  bit  dis- 
appointed. The  piece  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  Fitch  has  written.  Even  Jack 
praised  it,  and  of  late  years  he  has  roasted 
the  Fitch  plays  unmercifully. 

Ever  since  1  saw  **  Girls "  I  have'  been 
trying  to  determine  just  why  Jack  and  the 
rest  of  the  critics  should  like  it,  when  they 
threw  stones  at  "  Toddles  "—Mr.  Fitch's 
adaptation  from  the  French — and  said  nasty 
things  about  "The  Straight  Road"  and 
"  The  Truth." 

By  the  by,  "  The  Truth  "  seems  to  be  a 
hit  everywhere  except  in  Xcw  York.  1 
read  the  other  day  that  it  was  produced  in 
German,  in  Hamburg,  and  Mr.  Fitch  was 
called  out  to  look  pleasant  before  the  cur- 
tain. 

Well,  about  **  Girls,"  I  think  we  all  liked 
it  because  there  are  lots  of  things  that 
come  home  to  you,  such  as  the  steam-pipes 
making  a  noise,  the  woman  playing  rag- 
time in  the  next  flat,  and  the  neighbors 
keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  callers  you 
have.  Of  course,  this  isn't  real  Drama  with 
a  big  D,  but  the  critics  laughed  out  at  the 
faithfulness  with  which  Fitch  had  portrayed 
the  happenings  of  every-day  life,  and  then 
after  their  wives  had  caught  them  laughing 
they  didn't  dare  say  that  the  play  was  not 
entertaining. 

X(  w,  I'll  tell  you  the  thing  I  didn't  like 
about  "  Girls  " :  that  was  the  girls  swearing 
over  crossed  hat-pins  each  night  to  hate  the 
men.  This  was  so  absolutely  untrue  to  life. 
1  don't  believe  a  girl  ever  did  or  would  do 
such  a  thing.  Of  course,  I  know  women 
who  declared  that  they  would  never  marry 
the  best  man  living,  and  then  went  and 
accepted  possibly  the  worst  one,  but  none 
of  them  that  T  ever  heard  of  made  a  cere- 
mony of  their  dislike  for  men  as  the  girls 
in  "  Girls  "  do. 

The  Shuberts  have  given  "  Girls  "  a  good 
company.  Ruth  MayclifFe  is  awfully  pretty 
and  full  of  life.  She  is  new  to  N*ew  York, 
and  is.  I  believe,  a  product  of  Texas.  They 
tell  me  she  could  rope  a  steer  when  she  was 
nine  years  old. 

Laura  Xelson  Hall,  the  heroine,  the  wor<t 
man-hater  of  the  lot,  and,  of  course,  the 
one  who  falls  in  love  the  deepest — the  way 
they  always  do  in  plays — is  a  Philadelphia 
woman,  and  first  became  known  in  New 
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GRAYCE  SCOTT,   INGENUE  IN  THE  KEITH  AND  PROCTOR  STOCK  COMPANY  AT 
THE  HARLEM  OPERA  HOUSE,    NEW  YORK. 

From  a  fhotog>\ifh  h  HalUn,  AVrr  I't'»/t. 
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York  !)>•  taking  Carlnita  Xilssi  n's  ])art  in  Coming  of   Mrs.   Patrick,"  written  by  the 

•The  Three  of  Us,"  winter  before  last,  at  author  of  "The  Three  of  Us.'* 

the   \Vc(hie'^(lay  matinees.    She  played  tlie  ".Mrs.  Patrick"  failed  so  quickly  last  fall 

heroine,  too,  in  the  sh<  rt  '.''ir  er   .»*^  "  T'l**  'hat  I  pushed  what  1  wrote  about  it  clear 
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back  in  the  drawer.  For  my  part,  I  liked 
it  better  than  I  did  "The  Three  of  Us," 
which  the  critics  all  raved  over.  Rachel 
Crothers,  the  author,  was  terribly  nervous 


You  know  they  say  that  theatrical  folk 
are  as  superstitious  as  sailors.  Well,  I 
have  been  looking  over  Jack's  record-book, 
and  I  must  say,  you  can  hardly  blame  them. 


MAE  .MURRAY.  WITH  ELSIE  JAMS  IN  "THE  HOYDEN." 
From  a  fhotograth  hy  the  Otto  Sarony  Coiiifatiy,  Xt'w  )'ork. 


about  it,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  with  reason. 
Second  plays  seem  about  as  dangerous  as 
baby's  second  summer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though,  Miss  Crothers  told  me  long 
ago  that  "  The  Coming  of  Mrs.  Patrick " 
was  written  some  time  before  **  The  Tliree 
of  Us." 


Just  look  at  the  present  season,  for  ex- 
ample :  The  hits  and  the  failures  seem  to 
have  been  dealt  out  by  some  past  master  in 
the  hoodoo  art.  The  authors  that  had  had 
successes,  met  with  failure,  and  vice  versa. 

In  September  Augustus  Thomas,  with  a 
string  of  winners   to  his  credit,  came  to 
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LAURA  NELSON   HAI-L,    LEADING  WOMAN   IN   CLYDE    FITCH  S  FIFTIETH 
PLAY,  "girls." 


srief  wiili  "  Tlic  Ran^tT "  for  Dustin  Far- 
innii ;  on  top  of  thai  in  quick  succession 
the  collapse  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
'*  The  Rvanj»eli-t,"  of  Charles  Klein 
*'  The  Step-Sister."  of  George  Ade 
Artie."  of  Kdwin  Milton  Royle, 
author  of  "  The  Squaw  Man,"  with  **  The 
Strugjjle  Everlastin}^,"  and  of  Edward 
TV'ple,  who  wrote  "  The  Prince  Chap,"  with 
•*  The  Silver  (iirl."  This  to  say  nothinjj  of 
FJacliel  Crothers's  crf>pper  with  **  The  Corn- 


came 
with 
with 
with 


ing  of  Mrs.  Patrick  "or 
of  the  George  Hroad- 
hurst  ( The  "  Man  of 
the  Hour"  man)  gold- 
brick  for  Goodwin  in 
the  shape  cf  "  The 
Easterner." 

And  now  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  medal. 
Almost  all  the  hits  have 
been  scored  by  those 
writers  who  have  either 
just  had  a  failure  or 
else  were  quite  un- 
known to  Broadway. 
For  example,  Thomas 
capped  the  chagrin 
caused  by  the  defeat  oi 
his  Ranger "  by  his 
glorious  triumph  with 
"The  Witching  Hour/* 
and  George  Ade  atoned 
for  "Artie"  wi  t  h 
"Father  and  the  Boys." 

Xone  of  Bernstein's 
plays  had  ever  been 
done  here  before  **  The 
Thief "  canie  into  tlie 
Lyceum  to  remain 
throughout  the  season; 
Eugene  Walter  had 
never  crept  nearer  the 
Great  White  Way  than 
the  Harlem  Opera- 
House  when  his  **  Paid 
in  Full,"  at  the  Astor, 
set  the  town  wonder- 
ing who  he  was,  and 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy, 
author  of  "  The  Servant 
in  the  House,"  was 
known  only  as  the  hus- 
band of  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison  before  his 
play  made  the  critics 
and  everybody  else  who 
saw  it  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

I'll  admit  I  told  Jack 
before  it  came  along 
that  1  thought  "The 
Servant  in  the  House " 
was  going  to  be  a  fearful  failure.  I  didn't 
like  the  name  one  little  bit,  and  then,  from 
what  I  had  read  about  the  piece  in  advance, 
such  as  its  being  all  laid  in  the  one  room 
and  full  of  long  speeches,  I  surely  expected 
to  be  bored. 

But  I  wasn't.  It's  just  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  family  you  didn't  know  going  in  and  out 
of  a  house  ever>'  day,  and  then  some  kind 
fairy  had  made  a  peep-hole  for  you  through 
which  you  could  look  inside  and  follow 
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their  actions  at  the  most  exciting  period  of  bles   were   all   stories   made   out   of  the 

their    lives.    And    there    wasn't    anything  characters  in  daily  life  with  whom  their 

irreverent   to  my  mind   about   the   butler  hearers  were  familiar.    Why,  then,  should 

representing  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man,  it  be  considered  irreverent  to  teach  a  lesson 


MARY  ELIZABETH  FORBES,   WHO  APPEARED  LAST  IN   "THE  HOUSE  OF  A  THOUSAND  CANDLES." 
From  a  fhototcrtxph  by  White.  New  Vork. 


indicated  not  only  by  his  actions  and  dress  to-day  by  showing  on  the  stage  a  type  rep- 

but    by   the   inversion    of   the   name    Mr.  resenting  the  sort  of  man  who  spoke  those 

Kennedy   selected   for   him,  Xfatison.    No-  parables? 

body  can  read  the-  Xcw  Testament  without  Of  course  everything  hinges  on  the  man- 
being  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  para-  ner  in  which  this  is  done,  and  I  am  sure  no 
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one  could  take  exception  on  this  ground  to 
the  performance  at  the  Savoy  Theater. 
Even  the  entr'acte  music  is  made  to  con- 
form to  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion,  all 
of  it  being  selections  from  Beethoven,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  favorite  composer. 


Royal  Mounted,"  the  new  play  in  which 
Cyril  Scott  came  to  town  after  a  long  ab- 
sence. That  is  the  question  I  have  been 
asking  myself  ever  since  Jack  took  me  to 
see  it.  He  and  most  of  the  other  critics 
damned  it,  as  they  say,  with  faint  praise. 


RUTH   MAVCLIFFE,   THE  YOI  NGEST  GIRL  IN    "  GIRLS." 
Front  a  thoiografh  by  Harris  ^  Erx>tHjF,  ll'dskiftgioM. 


The  only  harm  that  could  result  from  this 
sort  of  play,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
would  l)e  that  its  success  as  a  money  maker 
should  finally  carry  it  into  stock,  where  it 
niisht  perhaps  be  given  without  the  perfect 
cast  and  fitting  spirit  with  which  the  Henry 
Miller  Associate  Players  supply  it. 

I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  "  The 


For  my  part,  I  was  intently  interested  in 
matching  the  story  as  it  developed  before 
my  eyes  on  the  Garrick  stage,  but  in  think- 
ing the  whole  thing  over  afterward,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  lacking.  Jack  says 
it  was  the  Belasco  atmosphere;  and  yet  the 
snow  looked  so  like  the  real  thing  that  I 
couldn't  tell  you  what  it  was  made  of,  and 
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there  was  a  lovely  sunrise  seen  through  a 
mountain  gorge. 

I  rather  imagine  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  Canada  and  the  mounted 
police  in  conjunction  are  new  subjects  for 
the  stage,  the  plot  itself  is  as  old  as  the 
hills  among  which  its  scenes  are  laid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  De  Milles,  who  wrote  it, 
have  almost  the  same  idea  in  "  The  War- 
rens of  Virginia,"  which  one  of  them  did 
for  the  Belasco  Theater.  In  both  plays  the 
heroine  thinks  the  hero  has  made  love  to 
her  simply  to  carry  out  the  mission  on 
which  his  superiors  have  sent  him.  But  I 
must  say  the  ending  of  "  The  Royal 
Mounted "  is  much  more  ingenious  than  is 
that  of  "  The  Warrens." 

An  Energetic  Mother. 

Speaking  of  the  De  Milles,  I  never  saw 
such  a  young-looking  mother  for  such  old- 
looking  sons.  She  must  be  quite  proud  of 
the  progress  they  have  already  made  as 
playwrights. 

It  was  worth  something  in  the  way  of 
heredity  to  have  a  father  who  wrote  dramas, 
and  a  lot  of  credit  must  go  to  Mrs.  de  M. 
for  the  way  she  brought  up  the  boys  after 
her  husband's  death  when  they  were  little 
fellows.  You  know,  she  started  a  school  at 
Pompton,  New  Jersey,  and  ran  it  until  the 
boys  were  grown,  when  she  went  into  the 
play-agency  business.  She  is  the  woman 
who  sold  "  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 

I  wonder  if  "The  College  Widow"  in 
London  will  meet  the  fate  of  young  De 
Mille's  "  Strongheart "  there  last  spring. 
Both  plays  are  full  of  football.  Maybe, 
though,  the  management  will  be  careful 
to  make  it  the  English  game.  Frances 
Ring,  and  her  husband,  Tom  Meighan 
(pronounced  Meehan)  have  been  picked  for 
the  two  leading  parts  in  this  London  com- 
pany. They  were  both  in  "  The  Man  of 
the  Hour "  last  winter  in  Chicago.  Miss 
Ring,  you  know,  is  a  sister  to  Blanche,  of 
the  name. 

**  A  Waltz  Dream  **  Hits  London. 

In  spite  of  London's  poor  opinion  of 
"  A  Waltz  Dream's "  libretto,  the  opera 
seems  to  be  a  big  success  over  there,  for 
they  are  planning,  I  see,  to  send  two  com- 
panies on  tour  with  it  next  August. 

I  tell  Jack  that,  if  they  would  only  take 
a  suggestion  from  mc,  they  could  fix  the 
weak  spot  in  the  book,  which  occurs  in  the 
last  act  when  Xiki  looks  longingly  after 
Fransi  as  she  fiddles  her  way  out  of  the 
room  after  teaching  the  princess  how  to 
win  him  back.  Just  have  him  look  only  at 
his  wife.  I  suppose  the  idea  of  the  author 
is  that  in  the  other  way  he  shows  his  grati- 


tude to  Franzi  for  teaching  his  wife  the 
way  to  his  heart,  but  it  is  mighty  obscure 
all  the  •  same.  When  I  heard  the  opera 
again  the  other  night  at  the  Broadway  and 
listened  to  Edward  Johnson's  splendid 
fresh  young  tenor,  1  couldn't  help  thinking 
what  a  rare  privilege  it  was  to  see  a  man 
like  that  in  such  an  important  role  as  Niki. 

Johnson's  **  Choir  "  Voice. 

Principal  parts  are  usually  filled  by  actors 
who  have  been  promoted  gradually  from 
less  notable  positions  and  have  acquired 
en  route  certain  tricks  of  the  stage  in- 
separable from  long  association  with  it. 
But  in  Johnson's  case,  it  was  his  voice  that 
brought  him  the  job,  fresh  out  of  a  church 
choir.  And  to  me,  some  way,  he  seems  to 
be  much  more  in  earnest  about  his  work 
than  the  generality  of  dyed-in-the  glare-of- 
the-footlights  singers. 

I  have  just  come  from  seeing  Sothern's 
Don  Quixote.  Even  if  the  production 
hadn't  been  the  finest  one  of  the  season,  so 
far  as  the  completeness  and  splendor  there- 
of were  concerned,  1  should  still  be  grate- 
ful for  one  thing:  it  made  a  short  cut  at 
getting  me  acquainted  with  Cervantes' 
novel,  which  1  must  confess  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  read. 

And  yet  it  wasn't  such  a  short  cut  at  that, 
for  the  overture  was  played  at  quarter  to 
eight  and  the  last  curtain  did  not  fall  until 
twenty  minutes  to  midnight,  and  the  entr'- 
actes were  by  no  means  long.  So  I  am 
awfully  glad  I  saw  it,  but  I  should  not  wish 
to  see  it  again  to-morrow.  It  is  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  gives  one  theatrical  indi- 
gestion. 

A  Loquacious  Part. 

Mr.  Sothern  is  wonderful  in  the  part.  I 
don't  wonder,  though,  that  he  had  to  be 
prompted  now  and  then.  There  were  cer- 
tainly several  thousand  words  he  had  to 
commit.  I  think  here  is  the  mistake  in  the 
play.  Paul  Kester,  who  dramatized  it, 
tried  to  save  too  many  speeches  from  the 
book.  They  seemed  to  him  too  good  to 
sacrifice,  but  they  weighed  down  the  eve- 
ning. As  Jack  and  I  came  out,  I  heard 
some  one  say  to  her  escort : 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  the  play?" 

"  Play  ? "  he  replied.  "  That  wasn't  a 
play.    It  was  a  fairy  «tory." 

For  the  matter  of  that,  it  was  a  sort  of 
an  opera,  too,  for  there  was  singing  in  the 
orchestra  pit  between  the  acts,  and  any 
amount  of  music  incidental  to  the  drama 
itself.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Sothern  will  not 
get  his  money  back,  but  he  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  done  the 
one  tremendous  thing  of  the  theatrical  year. 
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^\\K  latest  fossil  wonder,  lately 
put  on  view  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  is  a  gigantic  duck- 
hill  dinosaur,  or  Tracho- 
don.    The  first  part  (»f  the 


reptile's  name  has  hecn  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  large 
duck-like  head.  The  body  of 
the  skeleton  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
long,  and  it  has  been  mounted 
in    a    characteristic  attittide, 


towering  up,  kangaroo  -  fashion,  nearly 
twenty  feet  in  the  air,  the  two  short  fore- 
limbs,  only  two  feet  in  length,  dangling 
down  in  marked  contrast  to  the  long  and 
powerful  hind  limbs. 

The  duckbill    dinosaur    is    one    of  the 
ancient   inhabitants   of  Wyoming, 
where    it    flourished   some  seven 
or  eight  million  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  geological  reckoning,  duriitSi 
what  is  known  as  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceows' Period,  near  the  close  of  tie 
Age  of  Reptiles.    A  vety 
vivid  and  effective  vi^w 
of   the   pro,bable  cus- 
tomary   attitude  pi  the 
dinosaur  as  it  appear^ 
in  life  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph. 
The  skeleton  of  this 
animal    was'    found  by 
cowboys  at  a  point  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty- 
live    miles    from  Miles 
City.  Tiiey  told  Mr.  Bar- 
naum  Brown,  one  of  the 
museum's  fossil-hunters, 
a  lid  he.  after  '  examining 
t h e  skeleton,  purchased  "it 
as    it  Jay    in  the 
ground. 

The  bones  were 
unearthed,  after 
about  three  weeks 
of  careful  digging 
and  quarrWng,  aM 
.  it  was  found  that 
the  skeleton  was 
nearly  complete. 


THE  .SKELETON    OF    A    DUCKBILL   DINOSAUR,   TOWERING    NEARLY   TWENTY    FEET    IN  THE 
AIR.     IT  LS  ON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,   NEW  YORK. 
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The  position  showed  that  the 
dinosaur  must  have  sunk  help- 
lessly in  the  soft  ooze  of  a 
river  or  lake.  It  was  covered 
by  successive  deposits  oi  sedi- 
ment, and  in  the  course  of 
ages,  all  the  bones  turned  to 
fossil  stone.  It  took  two 
weeks  to  haul  the  fossil  re- 
mains to  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  The  fragile  bones 
were  bound  in  strips  of  plaster 
and  burlap  to  hold  them  to- 
gether in  transit  to  New  York. 
The  mounting  of  the  skeleton, 
a  dif?icult  task,  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Adam  Her- 
man, the  Chief  Preparator, 
with  his  assistants,  Messrs. 
Lang,  Schosser,  and  Falcn- 
bach. 

In  its  large  head,  four  feet 
long  by  two  feet  wide,  were 
about  two  thousand  teeth. 
This  immense  battery  of  teeth 
was  used  in  tearing  up  and 
munching  the  various  tender 
water-plants  and  other  soft 
substances  which  grew  on  the 
beds  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
big  creature  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  food.  The  simple 
teeth  were  closely  packed  to- 
gether, were  rod-like  and 
single  rooted,  and  were  ar- 
ranged like  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. The  enamel  was  only 
on  one  side — the  inside  in  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  outside  in 
the  upper.  As  the  teeth  were 
worn  away,  another  row  ap- 
peared on  the  cutting  surface  at  the  same 
time  and  took  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
These  animals  were  principally  aquatic, 
wading  in  and  living  around  the  rivers, 
lagoons,  and  island  seas,  which  covered  a 
part  of  the  \\  estern  Continent.    The  small 


THIS    PICTURE    WILL  GIVE   AN    IDEA    OF    THE    SIZE    OF  THB 
FEET    OF   THE  DUCKBILL  DINOSAUR. 


front  feet  were  probably  used  as  supports, 
while  feeding.  The  tail  was  deep  and  nar- 
row, and  was  used  principally  as  an  organ 
for  swimming,  acting  as  a  propeller.  The 
tail  also  probably  served  to  balance  the  body 
when  the  animal  reared  up. 


THE  WILL 


bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners ;  so 
that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and  weed 
up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many ;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  in- 
dustry ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  Kes  in  our 
wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of 
sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  prepos- 
terous conclusions. — TOlUani  Shakespeare, 
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